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Aberdeen,  botany  lectures  at,  51 ; 
forestry  at,  330 

Acacia,   the   pyramidal,   409 

Acantholimon  venustum  at  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Garden,  259 

Achimenes   coccinea,  82 

Aconitum  Wilsonn,  299 

Agricultural  College,  South-East- 
ern,  280,  329 

Agriculture,  state  aid  to,  in 
America,  111 

Aldenhsm  House  gardens,  vege- 
table culture  at,  289 

Alga;,  Burm.ese  species  of  fresh- 
water, 313 

Allamanda  grandifiora,  173 

Alpine  gardeners,  congress  of,  12  ; 
house  at  Kew  Gardens,  46 

Amateur,  what  is  an?  452 

America,  cemetery  superintendents 
in,  186;  state  aid  to  agriculture 
in,   111 

American  blight  on  Apple  trees, 
335 ;  florists,  a  convention  of, 
111 

American  Gooseberry-mildew,  15, 
208,  378 ;  attacking  Red  and 
Black  Currant  bushes,  203 ;  in 
Essex,  147,  171,  378  ,  in  Kent,  71  ; 
notes,  106,  169,  324,  408 

Anchusa  italica,  224 

Anglesey  Industry  Association,  130 

Annuals,  some  neglected,  245 

Anthracite  coal  for  greenhouses, 
335 

Anthuriums  as  garden   plants,   180 

Apiary,  the,  9,  49,  68,  109,  127,  215, 
230,  295 

Apple  crop,  the,  186;  weevil,  to  de- 
stroy,  156 

Apples :  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
origin  of,  454  ;  Beauty  of  Hants, 
345,  307,  388;  Ben's  Red,  219; 
Feltham  Beauty,  178  ;  Jolly  Beg- 
gar, 388  ;  Red  Victoria,  298  ;  Re- 
nown, 293  ;  Ribston  Pippin,  his- 
tory of,   454 

Arachnanthe  moschifera  flowering 
in  Messrs.   Sanders'  nursery,  179 

Aralia  (see  also  Fatsia),  144 ;  A. 
Veitchii,   grafting,  24,    104 

Arctostaphylos  manzanita,  163 

Asclepias  tuberosa  in  America,  169 

AsperuLa  hirta  Ramond's  variety, 
63 

Aster  "  Climax,"  308 

Attar  of  Roses,  449 

Auricula,  historv  and  culture  of 
the,  277 

Austria,  dendrological  society  in, 
12 

Autumn  effect  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
209;    flowers,  137 

Avenue  tree,  the  Larch  as  an,  32 

Avocado-Pear,  the,  443 


B 

Baldeesbv  Park,  Thirsk,  113 

Banana-culture  in  North  Queens- 
land, 395 

Bananas,  fibre  from,  413 

Bank  holidays  and  flower  shows, 
313 

Bank,  plants  for  a  moist,  156;  for 
a  dry,  335 

Bankruptcy  statistics,  168 

Barbados,  cotton  cultivation  in,  46 

Bartholina  pectinata,  42 

Bateson,  W.  (The  Methods  and 
Scope  of  Genetics),  409 


Battersea    Park,    Chrysanthemums 

in,  358;    flower  gardening  in,  72 
Bawdsey  Manor,  Felixstowe,  406 
Bayham   Abbej-,    Tunbridge  Wells, 

170 
Bean,    W.    J.    (The    Royal   Botanic 

Gardens,  Kew),  328 
Beckett,      Edwin      (Vegetables     for 

Home  and  Exhibition),  3 
Beech  coccus,  the,  257 
Beekeeping,  9,  49,  68,  109,  127,  215, 

230,  295 
Begonia    Clibran's    Pink,    357;    B. 

Ciloire      de      Lorraine,      female 

flowers  of,  204 
Belgian      railway       stations       and 

flowers,  11 
Belgrove,    Co.    Cork,   424 
Benevolent  Institution,    Gardeners' 

Royal,  10,  280,  363.  432 
Benthamia  fragifera  in  Hampshire, 

346 ;    fruiting  in  Sussex,  417 
Bequests   to  gardeners.  167 
Berlin  botanical  garden,  31  ;  Inter- 
national Show,  1909,   104,  313 
Bird-scaring  devices,  81 
Birds,  trapping,  74 
Black       Currant       attacked       with 

Gooseberry  disease,  203 
Black    Currant    x    Gooseberrv   hv- 

brid,  120 
Black,  John,  long  service  of,  345 
Black-scab  disease  of  Potato,  218, 

378,  449 
Bleekrodea  sp.,  a  new  rubber-pro- 
ducing tree,  12 
Board    of    Agriculture    intelligence 

division,  432 

Books,  Notices  of; — Alpines 
and  Bog  Plants  (Reginald 
Farrer),  409;  A  Practical  Guide 
to  School,  Cottage,  and  Allot- 
ment Gardening  (John  Weathers), 
293 ;  Beautiful  flowers  and  How 
to  Grow  Them  (Horace  J.  Wright 
and  Walter  P.  Wright),  167,  298, 
330  ;  Book  of  Curious  Plants  (Dr. 
M.  C.  Cocke),  422 ;  Botanical 
Magazine,  31,  129,  185,  265,  329, 
413  ;  British  Mosses  (Rl.  Ho,..  Sir 
Edward  Fry),  379;  Bulbs  and 
Their  Cultivation  (T.  W.  San- 
ders), 233;  Code  des  Couleurs, 
218  ;  Colour  in  the  Flower  Gar- 
den (Gertrude  Jekyll),  24;  Forest 
Utilisation  (W .  Fisher),  392; 
Fruit  Trees  and  Their  Enemies 
[Spencer  Pickering  and  Fred.  V. 
Theobald),  363;  Gray's  Manual  of 
Botany  (Revised  by  Benjamin  Lin- 
coln Robinson  and  Merritt  Lyndon 
Fernald),  412 ;  Hollv,  Yew  and 
Box  (W.  Dallimore),' ibO  ;  Icones 
Plantaium  (Sir  J.  D.  Hooker',. 
363;  Illustrated  Poultry  Record 
(E.  P.  Brown),  266;  In  My 
Lady's  Garden  (Mrs.  Richmond), 
426  ;  Inseciivorous  Plants  (Charles 
Darwin),  449;  Journal  of  the 
Roval  Horticultural  Society,  218  ; 
Journal  of  the  R.H.S.  Gardens 
Club,  363;  Kew  Gardens  (A.  R. 
Hope  Moncrief),  213;  La  Cul- 
ture des  Orchidees  dans  ses  rap- 
ports avec  la  symbiose  (Noel 
Bernard),  344  ;  La  Repertoire  des 
Couleurs  (H.  Datilhenav),  187; 
La  Revue  Chrysanthemiste,  31  ; 
Le  Chrysantheme,  395  ;  Le  Jar- 
din,  396;  Little  Gardens  and 
How  to  Make  the  Most  of  them 
(H.  H.  Thomas),  293;  Milk  and 
Milch  Animals  (Sir  Walter  Gilbey, 
Bt.),  92  ;  Mushrooms  and  How  to 
Grow  Them   (William  Falconer), 


229 ;  Nomenclature  of  the  Pear 
(W.  H.  Ragan),  249  ;  Old  Norfolk 
Houses  (Geoffrey  Birkbeck,  R.A.), 
249 ;  Publications  received,  12, 
31,  168,  187,  250,  266,  298,  313, 
330,  363,  379,  396,  413,  433,  450  ; 
Roses  (Gemin  and  Bourg),  426; 
Small  Holdings  and  Allot- 
ments (George  Arthur  Johnston), 
101  ;  The  Book  of  Fern  Cul- 
ture (Alfred  Hcmsley),  278  ;  The 
Book  of  Nature  Study  (Prof. 
J.  Bretland  Farmer),  186,391 ;  The 
Book  of  the  Pansy,  Viola,  and 
Violet  (Howard  H.  Crane),  178 ; 
The  Country  Home,  433 ;  The 
Flora  of  Var  (.Abel  .Albert  and 
Emile  Jahandiez),  264  ;  The  Flo- 
rist's ISibliography  (C.  Harmon 
Payne),  313;  The  Flowers  and 
Gardens  of  Japan  (Florence  du 
Cane),  325;  The  French  Garden 
(6'.  D.  McKay),  50;  The  Illus- 
trated Strawberry  Culturist  (An- 
drew S.  Fuller),  229  ;  The  Methods 
and  Scope  of  Genetics  (IF.  Bate- 
son), 409  ;  The  Nature  Book  (Dr. 
Lockver),  24  ;  The  Perfect  Garden 
(Walter  P.  Wright),  123;  The 
Roval  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  (IF. 
/.  'Bean),  328  ;  The  Summer  Gar- 
den of  Pleasure  (Mrs.  Stephen 
Batson),  266;  Vegetables  for 
Home  and  Exhibition  (Ed.  Bec- 
kett), 3;  Window  Dressing  for 
Fruiterers,  168  ;  The  New  Market 
Gardening  (W .  Wicherley),  50 

Boronias,  the,  24 

Botanical  collection,  the  late  Sir 
Dietrich  Brandis',  167 

Botanic  garden  at  British  Hon- 
duras, 31 ;  in  the  Swiss  moun- 
Uins,  216 

Botany  lectures  at  Aberdeen,  51 

Bottled  fruits  and  vegetables,  an 
exhibition  of,  51,  147 

Bound,  W.  P.,  retirement  of,  186 

Bourg  St.  Pierre.  Jardin  de  Linnaea 
at,  216 

Bowling  green,  how  to  make  a,  176 

Box,  Dallimore  on  the,  450 

Brachyglottis  repanda,  52 

Bradshaw  collection  of  Orchids, 
sale  of  the,  329 

Brandis,  the  late  Sir  Dietrich, 
botanical  collection  of,  167 

Brassia  insularis,  81 

Brasso-Lselia  Rosslyn  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
collection,  291 

Brazil  Nut.  the,  444 

Bread  fruit,  the,  445 

Brine  as  a  preservative  for  fruits, 
112 

British  bulb  growers  in  Holland, 
282 

British  Columbia,  exhibition  of 
fruit  from,  433 ;  fruit  growing  in 
250 

British  Honduras,  proposed  botanic 
garden  at,  31 

Brown,  E.  P.  [Illustrated  Poultry 
Record),  266 

Brown,  Mr.  R.,  appointment  of,  92 

Bulb  growing,  245;  at  Portmadoc, 
249  ;  in  Holland,  243,  282  ;  in  the 
Marshlands,  162 

BulbophvUum  lemniscatoides  at 
Gatton  Park,  323 

Bulbophyllum  virescens,  388 

Bulbs,  the  forcing  of,  402 ;  forth- 
coming exhibition  of,  146 

Burnham  Beeches,  decay  of  the  old 
trees  at,  114 

Burvenich,  Mons.  Fred.,  testimonial 
presented  to,  131 

Butterflies,  flowers  visited  by,  304 


Calatheas  as  garden  plants,  63 
Calderbank,    Arthur,    appointment 

of,  130 
Campanula     carpatica    var.     pelvi- 

formis,  64 
Campanula  Raddeana,  139 
Camphor  trade,  the  future  of  the. 

280 
Canada,  fruit  crop  in,  46 
Cane,  Florence  du  (The  Flowers  and 

Gardens  of  Japan),  325 
Carbolic  acid  as  a  curative  for  Sea- 
kale  disease,  189 
Carnation    and    Picotee,    the,   212 ; 

seeding  of  the,  201 
(Tarnatioii  exhibition  in  December, 

379 
Carnation  Winter  Cheer  as  a  bed- 
ding plant,  330 
Carnations  in  America,  three  good 

bedding,  111 
Carpenteria  californica  at   Oakley, 

Hants.,  112 
Carrots,  cultural  note  on,  103 
Cashew  Nut,  the,  444 
Catalpa  bignonioides  at  Westonbirt, 

Gloucestershire,    11,   313 
Catasetum  Claesianum,  211 
Catasetums  at  Kew,  211 
Caterpillar  of  the  winter  moth,  32 
Cattlevas  as  cut  flowers,  106 
Cattle'ya   Venus,    258;    C.    Warsce- 

wiczii  at  Glebelands,  4 
Cavanagh,  B.  Francis,  330 
Cedrus  Deodara  and  a  rockery,  172 
Celery,   two  desirable  varieties  of, 

103 
Cemetery         superintendents         ii» 

America,  186 

Certificated  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables : — Apples:  Encore  453; 
Feltham  Beautv,  150 ;  Red  Vic- 
toria, 221  ;  William  Crump,  453 ; 
Beets  :  Blood  Red,  255  ;  Willow- 
leaved,  255  ;  Pineapple,  255  ;  Sut- 
ton's Crimson  Globe,  117  ;  Black- 
berry X  Loganberry  Low  Junior, 
37;  Cabbages:  All  Heart,  205; 
Autumn  Exhibition,  205  ;  Best  of 
All,  205;  Daik  Red  Erfurt,  205; 
ICarliest  of  All,  205 ;  Express, 
205  ;  First  Crop,  205  ;  Improved 
Nonpareil,  205 ;  Incomoarable, 
205 ;  Les  Etampes,  205 ',  Little 
Gem,  205;  Market  Garden,  205; 
Miniature  Red,  205 ;  Myatt's 
Early  Evesham,  205;  Paris  Mar- 
ket, '205  ;  Small  Nonpareil.  205  ; 
Sutton's  Earliest,  205  ;  Wheeler's 
Imperial,  205 ;  French  Bean 
Seedling  Dwarf,  117;  Grape 
Prince  of  Wales,  255  ;  Oranges  : 
Rennick  Navel,  255  :  Washington 
Navel,  255 ;  Parsley  Massey's 
Dwarf  Curled,  117;  Pear  Danas 
Hovey,  381  ;  Potatos ;  British 
Champion,  255,  269 ;  Courteen 
.Seedling,  117  ;  Devanha  Seedling, 
255,  269  ;  Midlothian  Early,  117  ; 
Tomato  Lye's  Early  Prolific, 
205 

Certificated  Plants:  —  Acan- 
thus montanus,  452 ;  Acineta 
densa,  254 ;  Angraecum  augus- 
tum,  76  ;  Asters  :  Climax,  284  ; 
Maidenhood,  285 :         Astilbe 

-\rendsii  Ceres,  75  ;  A.  Arendsii 
Pink  Pearl,  75;  Begonias: 
Clibran's  Pink,  347 ;  Duchess 
of  Cornwall,  35;  Frilled 
Oueen,  35  ;  Kewensis,  75  ;  Brasso- 
Cattleya      Cliftonii,    418;    B.-C. 
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Mme.     Chas.     Maroii,     Sanders' 
variety,    191  ;    B.-C.    Mme.    H30 
superba,       316 ;       B.-C.       Queen 
Alexandra,     316 ;     Bulbophyllum 
Careyauum,   381;   B.    cujjressuni, 
348  ;  B.  lilacinum,  348  ;  Calanthe 
Angela,  453  ;  C.  Cecilia,  191  ;  C. 
Norman,   453  ;    Carnations  :   Car- 
dinal, 75;  Countess  of  j'embroke, 
116 ;  Hercules,  75  ;   Maud  Allan, 
98 ;  Rose  Uore,  42U  ;   Splendour, 
75 ;      Winona,    253 ;     Catasetum 
Clffisianum,   150  ;   C.   Imschootia- 
num,  191 ;  C.  labiatum,   loO  ;   C. 
maculatum,  254  ;  C.  Russellianum, 
191  ;     Cattleya     Maronii     aurea, 
221;  C.  Rhoda,  191;  C.  Clarkias 
intensa,    348 ;    C.     I'abia    Cook- 
sonias,     348 ;     C.      Harrisoniana 
alba,    Stanley's  variety,   221  ;    C. 
Rutilant,    254;    C.    Venus,    234; 
Chrysanthemums  :    Aurora    Bore- 
ale,    401;     Ball    of     Gold,    417; 
Caledonia,    381  ;    Exquisite,    319  ; 
Fee     Parisienne,     271  ;     Felton's 
Favourite,      315 ;     Hetty     Wells, 
347;   Hilda   Lawrence,  315,  319; 
H.  W.  Thorp,  315,  319  ;  J.  Locke, 
319;  J.  W.  Molyneux,  333;  Kath- 
leen  Lambrick,  271  ;    Hon.    Mrs. 
Lopes,    333,    347;     Lady     Crisp, 
319 ;  Lady  Letchworth,  319  ;  Mas- 
ter    Dav'id,     315,     319;     Master 
James,     271 ;     Merstham     Jewel, 
381;  Mrs.  J.  Kempley,  271;  Mrs. 
R.    H.    B.    Marsham,    315,    319 ; 
Mr.    W.   Buckingham,   333;    Mrs. 
W.  Iggulden,  333;  Mrs.  W.   Par- 
ker, 333;  Miss  Cora  Stoop,  333; 
October    Gold,   271  ;    Nellie   Rid- 
ing, 271  ;   Province,  271  ;  Purity, 
347;    R.    F.    Felton,     333,     347; 
Reginald,    333;     Kathleen     May, 
401  ;    Robert    Thorp,    333 ;    Rose 
Pockett,  319;  Shanklin,  271;  Sir 
Frank    Crisp,    315,    319;     Sylvia 
Slade,    333,    347;    W.    J.    Davis, 
319;    White    Pagram,    333;    Cirr- 
hopetalum  Andersonii,  254  ;  Cffi- 
logyne   fuliginosa,   381  ;    Coriaria 
japonica,  75  ;  Cymbidium  Daya- 
num,   285  ;    C.    lancifolium,    191  ; 
Cynorchis      purpurascens,      2l)4  ; 
Cypripediums :     Antinous,     453 ; 
Arethusa,       381  ;       Armstrongii, 
418 ;      Bianca      superbum,      254 ; 
Charlesworthii     Bromilowianum, 
285 ;     Dante     magnificum,     348 ; 
Dreadnought,        381  ;        Elatior, 
453 ;     Lord    Ossulston,     Sanders' 
variety,      285 ;       Rosettii,       150  ; 
Sanactasus  Etoniense,  381  ;  Troi- 
lus  Lord  Nelson,   418  ;  Dahlias  : 
Adela,    206,    220;    Amelia,    223; 
Betty,   220  ;   Brigadier,  220  ;   De- 
butant,   206;    Echo,    220;    Elsie 
Turner,     253;      El     Vino,     253; 
Evening  Star,  223  ;  Fairy  Queen, 
'a3 ;      Flora,      220 ;      Glory      of 
Wilts.,       223;       Rev.       F.       W. 
Jamieson,      206 ;      Jasper,      206 ; 
Lady     Bountiful,     254;     Lufra, 
223  ;  Minima,  206  ;  Monarch,  220, 
254 ;  Mrs.  Alfred  Dyer,  206  ;  Mrs. 
W.     Merry,   206 ;    Nellie    Riding, 
220,  254;   Norah   Reynolds,  254; 
Satisfaction,    220,   254 ;    Saxonia, 
254 ;    Snowdon,    220  ;    Tasmania, 
223  ;  Teutonic,  220  ;  Tom  Jones, 
190,  206;  Una,  206;  Wellington, 
254;    Winona,  223;    Delphinium 
Progression,     35 ;     D.     Statuaire 
Rude,    35 ;    Dendrobium    elonga- 
tum,  453  ;  Dendrobium  Coelogyne, 
maximum,  316;   D.    C.    striatum, 
418;  Draca2na  Bruantii  variegata, 
285  ;   Epidendrum  costatum,  76  ; 
E.      Lambeauianum,      150 ;      E. 
punctiferum,      453 ;      Eria  longi- 
spicata,     150 ;     Geodorum     pur- 
pureum,     76;     Gladiolus     Mara- 
thon,   190 ;    G.    primulinus    hy- 
brids,    190;     G.     White     Cloud, 
190 ;        Habenaria        geniculata, 
254 ;     Ilex      Pernvi,      190 ;     Kni- 
phofia    "R.    Wilson    Ker."    190; 
Lselio   -    Cattleya      Clive      mag- 
nifica,  36 ;    L.-C.   Cornelia,  Wes- 
tonbirt  variety,  285;    L.-C.   Elva 


var.  St.  Vincent,  191  ;  L.-C.  Gol- 
den Oriole,  Goodson's  variety, 
254;  L.-C.  Lustre  gigantea,  316; 
L.-C.  Ortrude  superba,  316  ;  L.-C. 
St.  Gothard,  285 ;  Listrostachys 
Kindtiana,  150 ;  L.  Whytei, 
116;  Masdevallia  Ortgiesiana, 
316 ;  Maxillaria  phcenican- 
thera,  348 ;  Megaclinium  colu- 
brinum,  285  ;  Nelumbium  specio- 
sum  var.  Osiris,  75 ;  Nepenthes 
Dr.  John  MacFarlane,  253 ;  Ne- 
phrolepis  rufescens  amabile,  347  ; 
N.  rufescens  Mayi  var.  ornata, 
347 ;  Nerine  Countess  of  Alta- 
mont,  285 ;  Odontioda  Charles- 
worthii, Goodson's  variety,  254  ; 
Odontioda  Thwaitesii,  76;  Odon- 
toglossum  :  Eleanor,  Westonbirt 
variety,  36  ;  O.  Groganiae,  S81 ; 
O.  illustre  King  of  England,  36  ; 
O.  Magali  Sander,  453 ; 
O.  Pescatorei  Sanderse,  285 ; 
O.  Wiganianum  superbum,  150 ; 
O.  Zenobia,  150 ;  Oncidium 
bicallosum  Sanders'  variety,  453  ; 
O.  incurvum,  254;  O.  micro- 
pogon,  381 ;  Pennisetum  japoni- 
cuni,  253 ;  Phlox  Freifraulein 
Von  Lassberg,  190 ;  P.  Violet, 
190 ;  Pink,  Princess  Chris- 
tian, 149 ;  Polystachya  ilexuosa, 
150;  P.  Laurentii,  348;  Polysti- 
chum  aculeatum  gracillimum 
Drueryi,  381  ;  Populus  lasio- 
carpa,  220  ;  Primula  malacoides, 
381 ;  Pteris  aquilina  Nicholsonii, 
190  ;  Roses  Alex.  Hill  Gray,  237  ; 
G.  E.  Waud,  35,  96  ;  Dr.  O'Donell 
Brown,  237;  Florence  Edith 
Coulthwaite,  35 ;  His  Majesty, 
237;  Lady  Alice  Stanley,  237; 
Lady  Godiva,  70  ;  Mita  Weldon, 
40 ;  Molly  Sharman  Crawford, 
35  ;  Mrs.  Alfred  Tate,  285  ;  Mrs. 
David  Jardine,  35  ;  Mrs.  Edward 
J.  Holland,  285;  Mrs.  J.  Camp- 
bell Hall,  40;  Mrs.  Littleton 
Dewhurst,  205;  Mrs.  Wakefield 
Christie  Miller,  285  ;  Paula,  116  ; 
Simplicity,  96 ;  White  Dorothy 
Perkins,  96 ;  Saccolabium  dasy- 
pogon,  316 ;  Sarcococca  rusci- 
folia,  452;  Selaginella  emili- 
ana  aurea,  253  ;  Sinningia  hybrida 
Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  75; 
Sophro-Cattleya  Doris,  348;  S.-C. 
Warnhamiensis  var.  J.  M.  Black, 
116;  S.-C.  X  Saxa,  Westonbirt 
variety,  254 ;  Sophro-Laelio-Catt- 
leya  Danae  superba,  191  ; 
S.-L.-C.  Marathon,  150;  S.-L.-C. 
Medea  vinicolor,  150  ;  Stanhopea 
tigrina  superba,  76 ;  Sweet  Peas 
George  Stark.  98  ;  Miss  Constance 
Oliver,  97;  Mrs.  H.  Bell,  98; 
Mrs.  Ireland,  97;  Paradise  Ivory, 
97 :  Thalictrum  dipterocarpum, 
149 ;  Trichopilia  nobilis  alba, 
150 ;  Tritonia  Hereward,  190 ; 
T.  Norvic,  190 ;  Tunica  Saxi- 
fraga  fi.  pi.,  35 ;  Vanda 
amcEna  var.  Sanderse  ;  V.  cceru- 
lea  Charlesworthii,  316  ;  V.  cceru- 
lea  "  R.  Chollet,"  381  ;  Viola 
cornuta  puipurea,  253;  V.  Ernest 
Needham,  35 
Cheddar  Pink,  the,  214 
Cherries,  maggots  in,  53 
Cherry,  the  Cornelian,  53 
Chertsey  gardeners  and  the  Gar- 
deners' Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion, 363 
Chicago  flower  show,  the,  325,  408 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  251 
China,    plant    collecting     in,     394; 

viticulture  in,  12 
Chinese  vegetable  tallow,  112 
Choisya  ternata   in    the    Midlands, 

346,  380  ;  hardiness  of,  416 
Chrysanthemums,  damping  in, 
416;  Pelton's  Favourite,  330; 
Japanese  varieties  for  decoration, 
'405 ;  tables  decorated  with,  at 
the  flower  shows,  405,  451  ;  in 
France,  313,  395.  396;  in  the 
London  parks,  358,  436 


Chrysanthemum     shows     and     the 

R.H.   Hall,  268 
Cirrhopetalum  Macr^i  flowering  at 

Gatton  Park,  179 
Clarke,    W.    H.,    retirement    from 

Aston  Rowant  gardens,  250 
Clark,   Mr.    G.   D.,   honour  for,  91 
Clematis    indivisa   as    a    plant    for 

forcing,  346 
Clianthus    puniceus   albus,    23 
Climbing   plants,  evergreen,    for  a 
conservatory  wall,  336  ;  at  Craig- 
nish    Castle,    Argyll,    346 
Climbing  Roses,  early-blooming,  64 
Cloth  made  from  Pine  leaves,  280, 

36G 
Club,  the  R.H.S.  employees,   51 
Coal,   anthracite,   for   greenhouses, 

335 
Cold  chambers,  how  to  construct, 
321,  356,  374 ;  for  fruit,  201  ;  for 
Oncocyclus  Irises,  32,   115 
Colonial  exhibition,  399 
Colonial  notes,  46,  63,  425 
Colour    chart,    the,    187 ;    and    the 

mirette,   219 ;    a   new,   218 
Colour  mutations  in  Leptospermum 

scoparium,  54 
Compositae,      shrubby      and      soft- 
wooded  species  of,  23 
Conference     on     the     spraying     of 

fruit  trees,  185,  300,  316 
Congress  of  Alpine  gardeners,  12 
Conservatory,    plants    for    an     un- 
healed, 4±2 ;  wall  climbers  for  a, 
336 
Co-operative  flower  show,  146 
Copal  or  anime,  source  of,  11 
Coprinus  micaceus  and  other  gar- 
den fungi,  201 
Coquilla-nut  Palm,  the,  396 
Coriaria  japonica,  73 
Cornus  Mas,  53 

Cotton  growing  in  Barbados,  46 
Cours  la  Reine  greenhouses  to  be 

demolished,  92 
Covent     Garden     Market,     tropical 

fruits  in,  443 
Crane,  Howard  H.  [The  Book  of  the 

Pansy,    Viola,   and  Violet),   178 
Crataegus  flowering    in    November, 

380  ;  in  December,  438 
Crataegus,  Missouri  species  of.  111 
Cricket  at  East  Burnham  Park,  12  ; 

at  Wisley,  147 
Crossandra  undulsfolia,   106  ;  in  a 

Java  nurser}',  291 
Croydon,  small  holdings  at,  299 
Cryptococcus     fagi     (felted     Beech 

coccus),  257 
Cucumber  Sutton's  Every  Day,  323 
Cucurbita  ovifera,  25 
Cultural    memoranda,   25,   81,    104, 

212,  227,  392 
Currant,  black  and  red,  attacked  bv 
American  Gooseberry-mildew,  203 
Custard,   Apple,  the,   443 
Cyaniding     a     plant     stove,     207  ; 
vineries    in    winter,    336;    wasps' 
nests,  51 
Cyperaceae,  new  genera  and  species 

of,  233 
Cypress  wood,  durability  of,  250 
Cypripedium  Actaeus    Bianca,   261 ; 
C.    Dreadnought,    389;    C.    San- 
actasus  etoniensis,  416 
Cytisus   X    Beanii,  339,  449 
Cytisus  X  kewensis,  323 


Daffodils,  need  for  a  trial  o£ 
earlv-flowering  Trumpet,  114 

Dahlia  Society,  a  New  England,  51 

Dahlia  societies,  union  of,  297,  440 

Dahlia,  the,  194 

Dallimore,  W.  [Holly,  Yew  and 
Box),  450 

Damping  in   Chrysanthemums,  416 

Daylisht  Bill,  the  proposed,  and 
public  parks,  172 

Deforestation  in  New  Zealand,  355, 
375 

Delphiniums,  3S8  ;  need  for  replant- 
ing, 172 


Dendrobium    amoenum     at     South 
Lodge,  Ascot,  4  ;  D.  bicaudatura 
at  Gatton  Park,  323  ;  D.  Brymer- 
ianum,    "  Gatton    Park   variety," 
110;    D.    hercoglossum    at    Clilfe 
Cottage,  Rawdon,  42 
Dendrological  society  in  Austria,  12 
Deterioration   of    stock,    114 
Dew,  the  formation  of,  204 
Dianthus    caesius    (Cheddar    Pink), 

214 
Dillenia  indica,  fruits  of,  445 
Dimorphotheca      Barberiae      rosea, 

363 
Diospyros  Kaki  (Date  Plum),  402 
Diseases    and    robust    plants,    331, 

299  ;  the  prevention  of,  378 
Diseases   of    Potato,    146,   266;    of 
Lilac,    404 ;    of    Seakale,    1 ;    of 
Tomato,  121 
Distress  employment  in  the  Royal 

parks,   329 
Dresden,  a  garden  city  near,  266 
Drugs,    treatment   of    unknown,    in 

the  London  markets,  128 
Drumlanrig       Gardens,       Miltonia 

vexillaria  at,  185 
Dry  border,  plants  for  a,  335 
Dublin    f^eed    trade  employees'    an- 
nual dinner,  432  ;  conversazione, 
379 
Durian   fruit,   the,   445 
Duthie,    Mr.    J.    F.,    retirement   of, 

379 
Dwarfing  stocks,  the  history  of,  61, 
94 


Electric  fountains,  298 

Electric  light  and  vegetation,  363 

Epidendrum  costatum,  425  ;  E.  fal- 
catum  at  the  Physic  Garden, 
Chelsea,  378 ;  E.  Lambeauanum, 
228 

Episcia  fulgida,  106 

Erica  australis,  62 

Ericas  and  Menziesias,  to  propagate, 
224 

Eivthrina  insignis  at  La  Mortola, 
67 

Escallonia  and  Choisya  ternata  for 
north  walls,  346,  380 

Escallonias,  408,  438 

Etymology  of  plant  names,  219,  252 

Euphorbia,  the  genus,  372 

Evolution  and  science,  74 

Examination  in  horticulture  in 
India,  249 

Exhibiting  vegetables,  269,  313 

Exhibitions,  the  R.H.S.,  94;  fol- 
lowing Bank  Holidays,  115 

Experiments  with  seeds  of  Rubber 
plants,  379 


Factory   Act   and   concessions   to 

florists,  217 
Fairlawn,  Putney,  Orchids  at,  305 
Falconer,  William  [Mushrooms  and 

How  to  Grow  Them),  229 
Fan-trained  fruit  trees,  233,  269,  282 
Farmer,  Prof.  J.  Bretland  [The  Book 

of   Nature   Study),   391 
Farmers  and  science,  345 
Farrari,  Giovanni  Battista,  218 
Farrer,  Reginald  [Alpines  and  Bog 

Plants),  409 
Fatsia  Sieboldii  as  a  market  plant, 

144 
Federation    of   horticultural    socie- 
ties in  Holland,  31 
Fennel,   Italian,  433 
Fernald,  Merritt  L.  (Gray's  Manual 

of  Botany),  412 
Fern  hunting  in  Devon.shire,  163 
Fern  society,  a  proposed,  314 
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Fernery,  the,   163 

Fibre  from  Bananas,  413 ;  from 
Pine  leaves,  280,  366 

Finsburv  Park,  Chrysanthemums 
in,  358 

Fisher,  W.  (roresi  Utilisation),  392 

Floral  mechanism,  types  of,  70 

Floricultural  history,  203 

Florists  and  the  Factory  Act,  217 

Florists'  flowers,  122,  162,  194,  212, 
323 

Flour  and  paraffin  emulsion,  449 

Flower  garden,  the  management  of 
the,  9,  28,  49,  68,  83,  108,  127, 
144,  164,  181,  198,  215,  230,  247, 
263,  279,  293,  310,  327,  342,  360, 
37G,   393,  411,  431,  447 

Flowers,  female,  of  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine,  204 

Flowers,  forcing,  by  hot  water,  12  ; 
in  season,  11,  167,  330,  363;  in 
the  Transvaal,  63  ;  unseasonable, 
363,  367;  visited  bv  butterflies. 
304 

Flowers  of  Spenser,  6,  15,  26,  32, 
45,  54,  65,  73,  94,  103,  124,  138, 
172,  204,  251,  282 

Flower,  the  pictures  at  the  Paris 
Salon,  32  ;  seeds  difficult  of  ger- 
mination, 170,  219  ;  show  at  Hol- 
land House,  33 ;  show,  a  village, 
193 

Foliage,  fine,  plant  at  exhibitions, 
265 

Forcing  of  bulbs,  402 ;  plants  bj' 
warm  water,  12,  395,  417;  Cle- 
matis indivisa,  346 ;  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs,  403,  427,  446  ;  the  art 
of,  50 

Foreign   correspondence,  258,   291 

Forest  fires,   some  historic,  282 

Forest  planting,  failures  in,  357, 
446 

Forestry,  357,  446  :  at  the  Hungarian 
l-.xhibition,  161;  in  Scotland, 
111  ;  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  330 

Fortifications  of  Paris  as  Parks, 
217 

Fountain,  an  electric,  298 

Frame  used  in  a  "  French "  gar- 
den, method  of  constructing  a, 
219 

Franco-British  Exhibition,  91,  147, 
280 ;  flower  show  at,  255,  269, 
298 

Frau  Ida  Brandt,  the  late,  233 

Fitesias,  cultural  note  on,   140 

Freezing  chambers,  to  construct, 
321,  356,   374 

Fremontia  californica  at  East 
Burnhani   Park,   94 

French  agriculturists  visit  some 
Essex  seed  farms.   111 

French  garden,  notes  from  a,  14, 
22,  62,  93,  140,  159,  180,  218,  259, 
324,  357,  423  ;  international  exhi- 
bition, 218 ;  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society,  313  ;  system  of 
cultivating  Mushroom  spawn, 
202;  system  of  market  garden, 
47,  60,  72,  74 

Frogmore,  Koyal  gardens  at,  337, 
364 

Frost,  damage  by,  in  France,  31 

Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  of 
the  R.H.S.,  jubilee  of,  362 

I'ruit  crops,  remarks  on  the  con- 
dition of  the,  84,  90,  105,  131, 
142,  160,  173,  188 

Fruiterers'   Company,  the,   281 

Fruit-growing  in  British  Columbia, 
250 

Fruits,  danger  of  spraying  ripen- 
ing, 330  ;  fortnightly  competitions 
for,  449 ;  misnaming  at  show, 
346  ;  preservation  of,  in  cold  stor- 
age, 201;  in  brine,  112; 
renaming  at  shows,  367 ;  of 
Hoya  carnosa,  305  ;  tropical,  443  ; 
under  glass,  8,  28,  49,  68,  82, 
109,  127,  145,  165,  183,  199,  214, 
231,  246,  262,  279,  295,  311,  327, 
342,  360,  376,  392,  410,  431,  447 

Fruit  trees,  a  conference  on  spray- 
ing,  185;    in   pots,  371,  389;    in- 

-  spection  of,  in  Utah,  51  ;  pn 
walls,  122  ;  trained,  233,  269,  282  ; 


register,  14,  219,  388,  406  ;  show, 

the  autumn,  313 
Fry,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  (Brilisk 

Mosses),  379 
Fuchsias,    a    new    race   of,    68 ;    a 

sale  of,  130 
Fuller,  Andrew  S.   (The  Illustrated 

Strawberry  Ciilturist),  229 
Fungus  foray  at  Mulgrave  Woods, 

249 
Furnaces,   proper   stoking  of    379 ; 

417 


Galega  officinalis  grandiflora  alba, 
393 

Garden  city  near  Dresden,  266 

Gardener's,  a,  bequest  to  charitv, 
345 

Gardeners,  bequests  to,  167 

Gardener's  long  service,  a,  345 

Garden  labour  bill,  an  old,  452 

Garden  toadstools,  201 

Gas  heating-appliance  for  a  green- 
house, 173 

Gas  lime,  acetylene,  80 

(iatton  Park,  Keigate,  225 

(rerbera  Jamesonii,  new  French 
varieties  of,  433 

German  vegetable  imports  from 
Holland,  433 

Germination  of  flower  seeds,  170 

Grenada,  the  Orchids  of,  228 

Gilbey,  Sir  Walter  (Milk  and  Milch 
Animals),  92 

Gladioli,  some  choice  varieties  of, 
167 

Gladiolus,  the,  189 ;  an  abnormal 
seedling,  268 

Glasnevin,  plants  in  flower  at,  345  ; 
hardy  flowers  at,  177 

Gloriosa  superba,  227  ;  252 

Gloxinias  at  Warsash  House  gar- 
dens, 91 

Gooseberry,  black-knot  disease  of, 
208;  mildew,  15,  71,  147,  171, 
203,  208,  378, 

Gooseberry  bushes,  to  destroy,  bv 
fire,    15' 

Gooseberry-mildew,  the  American, 
203,  378 ;  in  Essex,  147,  171 ;  in 
Kent,  71 

Grafting  Aralia  Veitchii,  24,  104  ; 
Sciadopitys,  81 ;  the  double-flow- 
ered variety  of  Gvpsophila  pani- 
culata,   133;  204 

Granadilla,  the,  445 

Grape  fruit,  the,  443 

Grape   growing  in    China,    12 

Grape  rot  disease,  402 

Grapes  :  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  452  ; 
Diamond  Jubilee,  388 ;  Gros 
Guillaume,  148,  172 ;  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  supposed  variety  of, 
394,  413,  438,  450;  Prince 
of  Wales  298 ;  red  and  grizzly 
varieties  of,  406,  438  ;  the  \^■is!ev 
collection  of,  203,  232,  248 

Grass  attacked  by  a  fungus,  370 

Grimston   Park,    Tadcaster,   66 

Greenhouse  at  Kew  in  August,  162 

Green  Peas,  to  bottle,  136 

Guava,  the,  444  ;  purple,  445 

Gumming  in  Plums,  40 

Gynoscium  or  gyna^cium  ?  252 

Gypsophila  paniculata,  grafting  the 
double-flowered,  133,  204 


llAARLEXt    jubilee    exhibition,    249, 

413 
Hackwood   Park,   frees   at,   6 
Hamburg  irrigation  fields,  433 
Hardiness  of  Hibiscus  syriacus,  204 
Hardy  flower  border,  268 
Hard'v  fruit  garden  work,  8,  28,  49, 
69,  83,  108,  126,  145,  164,  183,  198, 
214,  231,  246,  262,  278,  293,  311, 
326,  343,  361,  377,  393,  411,  430, 
447 


Harvard  College  acquires  land  for 

forestry,  282 
Hay  crop  at  Kothtmsted,  292 
Heaths,  Britis'n,  in  the  garden,  171 
Heating  greenhouses  by  gas,  173 
Heliconias,  13 
Helxine  Soleirolii,  119 
Hemsley,  Alfred  \The  Book  of  Fern 

Culture),  TiS, 
Hemsley,  Mr.  H.,  233 
Hevea,   seeds  of,  379 
Hibiscus     syriacus,     hardiness     of, 

179,  204,  258 
Hillebrandia  sandwicensis  at  Chel- 
sea  Physic  garden,  412 
Hislop,  Alexander,  appointment  of, 

297 
Holland,    bulb    growing    in,    243; 

282 ;    federation    of   horticultural 

societies  in,  31 
Holland  House,  flo»-er  show  at,  11, 

33,   54 
Holly,     Dallimore     on     the,     450 ; 

grub,   19;  berries  persistent,  452 
Hollyhock,  the,  184 
liolothrix      villosa      flow-erincr      at 

Bradford,  179 
Hooker,    Sir   J.     D.     (Icoiies    Plan- 

tarum),  363 
Hop  industry,  the.  111,  218,  298 
Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  12, 

70 
Hot  water  and  early  flowering,  12, 

395,  417 
Houdapare,    the    'Dillenia    indica), 

445 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Bill, 

298 
Howden,  Yorkshire,  Grapes  at,  148 
Hoya  carnosa,  fruits  of,  305 
Hungarian    agriculture   and    horti- 
culture, exhibition  of,  41 
Hutchinson,    Mr.    J.,    appointment 

of,  379 
Hybrid  Orchis  Idtifolia  X  O.  macu- 

lata,  194 
Hybrid  Sweet  Briar  Refulgens,  129 
Hydrangea,  the  specific  name  of  the 

common,  233 


Ice    chambers,    how   to    construct, 

321,  356,  374 
Ideal    Home  Exhibition,   gardening 

at  the,  HI,  281 
Ilex  Marnockii,  452 
India,   examination   in  horticulture 

in,  249 
Ink.    indelible,    for    garden    labels, 

432 
Insects,    injurious,    proposed    work 

on,  51 
International  show  at  Berlin,  1909, 

313 
Inventions,  new,  173,  397,  432 
Irises,    Japanese,    125,    141  ;    notes 

on,     3 ;     Oncocyclus     and     cold 

storage,  32,  115 
Iris  nepalensis,  115  ;  olbiensis   X  I. 

Korolkowii,  3;  I.  tectorum  alba, 

3  ;  I.  yaga,  variation  in  colour  of 

beard  in,  3 
Irrigation  fields  at  Hamburg,  433 
Irritant  woods,  167 
Ismene  calathina,  133 
Ivy  plants  for  a  grave,  304 
Ixoras,  the  culture  of,  307 


Jak-fruit,    the     (Artocarpus    inte- 

grifolia),  445 
Japanese  Maoles,  hardiness  of,  273, 

299,  314,  346,  380,  416 
Japanese  Nursery,  a,  277 
Jardin    de    Linnasa    at    Bourg    St. 

Pierre,   216 
Juglans  regia  fertilis,  409 
Jumping  seeds,   266 


Kale,  Carter's  Russian,  5  ;  Sutton's 
Hardy  Sprouting,  103 

Kew.  appointments  from,  379  ;  cul- 
ture of  Tulips  at,  241  ;  dis- 
tribution of  hybrid  plants  raised 
at,  399,  449;  Orchids  in  flower 
at,  405  ;  rock-garden  covered  with 
snow  in  April,  43 ;  the  Alpine 
house  at,  46  ;  notes,  46,  162 

Kitchen  garden,  w'eeklv  operations 
in  the,  8,  28,  48,  69,  "83,  109,  127, 
145,  165,  183,  199,  215,  230,  247. 
263,  279,  295,  310,  327,  342,  360, 
377,  393,  410,  431,  447 

Kubelik,  Herr,  413 


LABURNtJM.    unseasoned    flowering 

of  the,  313,  330,  363 
Laelio-Cattleya  Stamford,  425 
La  Mortola,  notes  from,  23,  67,  81, 

202,  281,  366 
Larch,  the,  as  an  avenue  tree,  32 
Lavender  crop,  the,  92 
Lawn,  a  machine  for  cleaning,  451  j 

moss  on  a,  336 

Law  Notes  :  —  Florists  and  the 
Factory  Act,  217 ;  fraud  at  a 
flower  show,  271 ;  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Bill,  298  ;  Potato 
seed  dispute,  437  ;  the  law  relat- 
ing to  small  holdings  and  allot- 
ments,  101 

Leaves  and  light,  312 

Leipzig  show,  Roses  at  the,  260 

Leonardslee  gardens,  flowers  from, 
11  ;  plants  in  flower  at,  94 

Leptospermum  scoparium,  colour 
mutations  in,  54 

Libocedrus  macrokpis  and  ijther 
species,   148 

Lichi   or   Litchi   fruits,   444 

Light  and  leaves,  312 

Lilac,  a  new  disease  of,  404 ; 
flowering  in  October,  330 

Lilies,  favourite,  426 

Lilium  japonicum,  74;  L.  Leicht- 
linii,  245  ;  L.  longiflorum,  disease 
in,  245 

Lily  culture  in  south-western 
Scotland,  202,  426 

Lime,  the,  as  a  town  tree,  167 

Liriodendron  chincnse,  429 

"  Little  Nipper  "  boiler,  the,  173 

Lockinge,  Strawberries  at,  32 

London  parks,  Chrysanthemums 
in  the,  358,  436 ;  terms  of  em- 
ployment in,  218 

Loquat,  the,  444 

Lowe,  Richard,  the  late,  111 

Lupin,  the  tree,  324 

Lupinus  arboreus  "  Snow  Queen," 
324 


Maggots  in  Cherries,  53 
Malvastrura  hypomadarum,  93 
Mandevilla      suaveolens      at      Ash- 
bourne, Co.  Cork,  148 
Mangosteen,  the,  445,  449 
Mango,     the,     443;     an     excellent 

variety  of,  425 
Manure  spreaders,  51 
Manure,  weeds  introduced  w-itli,  379 
Maples,  Japanese,  hardiness  of,  273, 

299,  314,  346,  380,  416 
Market  gardening,  144,  162 
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Market  weights  and  measures,  224 
Marshland  bulb  season,  the,  162 
Matherne  I'alace,  Chepstow,  429 
Mawdesley,  Willow  industry  at,  397 
McKay,  C.  D.  {The  French  Garden), 

50 
Meconopsis  sinuata,  202 
Medinilla  magnifica,  culture  of,  291 
Melons  exhibited  for  award  at  the 

K.H.S.  meetings,  15 
Michaelmas  Daisy  "  Climax,"  308 
Miltonia     vexillaria     flowering     at 

Drumlanrig  gardens,  185 
Mitchell,  W.,  the  late,  189 
Mites  on  pot  plants,  133 
Moat  gardens,  the,  Windsor,  147 
Moncrieff,   A.   R.   Hope  (Kcw   Gar- 
dens), 213 
Monkey  nut,  the,  444 
Monreith,  the  culture  of  Ljlies  at, 

202.;   notes  from,  91,  281,  366 
Monstera  dehciosa,  444 
Montbretias,  new  varieties  of,  227 
ilorris,    Sir   Daniel,   retirement   of, 

282  ;  honour  for,  345 
Mosquitos,  the  extermination  of,  71 
Moss  on  lawns,  336 
Moulton  Paddocks,  398 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  hardy  flowers  at, 

on    December   1,    417 
Mud  from  a  pond,  402 
Mulching,  23 
Mushroom    spawn,    the    cultivation 

of,  in  France,  202 
Music  and  gardeners,  437,  452 
Mutisia  decurrens  at  Oakley,  204 


Najies,     plant,    pronunciation    of, 

232,  234,  244,  267,  282,  308,  341, 

373,  390,  414,  434 
Narcissus  blooms  in  November,  399 
Nectaries  and  their  origin,  166 
Neill  Medallist,  the,  12 
Nelson     Monument,    decoration    of 

the,  280 
Nephrolepis         superbissima         in 

America,  324 
Nerin«  fiexuosa  alba,  416 
Nertera    depressa.    culture    of,    25, 

74 
New  England  Dahlia  Society,  51 
New  inventions,  173,  397,  432 
New  Zealand,  deforestation  in,  355, 

375  ;   Potato   experiments   in,  413 
Nicholson,    George,   the  late,   325 ; 

proposed   memorial  to,   249,   330 
Nile,  a  lecture  on  the,  286 
Nitrification    in    soil,    233 
Noel,     Bernard     [La     Culture     des 

Orchidees  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la 

symhiose),  344 
North  wall,  shrubs  for  a,  304,  330, 

368,  380 
Nursery,    a    famous    French,    91 ; 

festivities  at  Messrs.  Cheal's,  250 

Nursery  Notes  : — Gauntlett,  V, 
N.,  &  Co.,  22;  Low,  Hugh,  & 
C,  211 ;  Ladham's,  B.,  Ltd.,  258 
Laxton  Bros.,  52;  Page,  W.  H. 
107  ;  Rogers,  W.  H.,  &  Son,  Ltd. 
307  ;  Sander  &  Sons,  274 ;  Sutton 
&  Sons,  198,  235;  Yokoh; 
Nursery  Co.,  277 

Nymphaea  Lotus  as  food,  345 


II.  J.,  354 ;  Cooke,  George,  156, 
192 ;  Cronibie,  Alexander,  286  ; 
Don,  John,  335  ;  Eastwood,  Isaac, 
335  ;  Fairgrieve,  Peter,  298  :  Free- 
land,  Dr.  Douglas  L.,  286;  Gal- 
loway, Albert,  130 ;  Greaves, 
Benjamin,  32;  Greenwood,  Cecil, 
385  ;  Hogg,  Thomas,  32,  78 ;  Kar- 
sten.  Dr.  Hermann,  130  ;  Lister, 
Arthur,  71;  Lowe,  Richard,  78; 
Lye,  Richard,  239  ;  Mitchell,  W., 
174,  189;  Nicholson,  George,  232, 
239 ;  Noll,  Prof.  Dr.  Fritz,  31  ; 
Ouvrard,  John,  239;  Penford, 
Charles,  32 ;  Redman,  George, 
266;  Salter,  George,  32;  Smith, 
Martin  Ridley,  354;  Walker, 
John,  192;  Wallace,  Alexander, 
32  ;  Whitehurst,  John,  136  ;  Whal- 
ley,  William,  420;  Wheelans, 
James,  440 
Odontioda  Charlesworthii  at  Glebe- 
lands,  4 
Odontoglossums  :  amabile  Fowler- 
ianum,  4  ;  Leonidas,  388  ;  Nemea, 
388  ;  Oxus,  388  ;  Pescatorei,  Wes- 
tonbirt  variety,  249  ;  Queen  Alex- 
andra var.  Crawshayanum,  43 
Olearia  stellulata  as  a  rock-garden 

shrub,  261 
Oliveranthus  elegans  at  Edinburgh 

Botanic  Garden,  274 
Oncidium  spilopterum  at  Lvnwood, 

Penarth,  210 
Oncocyclus  Irises  and  cold  storage, 

115 
Onion   show  at  Leamington,  331 
Orchid  houses,  work  in  the,  8,  29, 
48,  69,  83,  107,  126,  144,  164,  181, 
199,  231,  247,  263,  278.  294,  311, 
326,  342,  361,  377,  392,  411,  431, 
446 
Orchid  notes  and  gleanings,  4,  24, 
42,   179,   194,  210,  228,  274,  291. 
323,  374,  388,  405,  425 
Orchids,   a   sale  of,   329;    at   Fair- 
lawn,  Putney,  305  ;  at  Kew,  405  ; 
at    Lynwood,    Penarth,    425 ;    at 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons'  nursery, 
274  ;  of  Grenada,  the,  228 
Orchid   seeds,  the  germination  of, 

344 
Orchis   latifolia  and   O.    maculata, 

hybrid  between,  194 
Ordeal  plants,  344 
Origin  of  species,  the,  30 
Orton   Hall  gardens,  257 
Oxalis  crenulata  as  a  culinary  vege- 
table, 12 
Oxydendron  arboreum,  179 
Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius,  82 


Obituary: — Acton,  Thomas,  206; 
Annesley,  Lord,  440  ;  Balder- 
son,  Henry,  156;  Baltet,  Charles, 
420;  Bethell,  George,  192; 
Bonavia,  Dr.  Emanuel,  385 ; 
■Carder,  John,  420  ;  Clavton,  Mrs. 


P.iiONIA  arborea,  yellow-flowered 
varieties  of,  94  ;  P.  lutea  superba, 
50  ;  P.  Mlokosewitschii,  70 

Pseony,  a  new  hybrid,  73 

Palm  producing  the  Coquilla  nut, 
396 

Panshanger,   Hertfordshire,  325 

Pansy  and  Viola,  the,  162 

Papaw,  the,  445 

Papaw  tree,  the,  fruiting  in  Eng- 
land, 176 

Paphiopedilum,  characters  of  the 
genus,  422 

Paraflin  and  flour  emulsion,  449 

Parasitic  pests  and  diseases,  330, 
299,  331 

Paris  autumn  show,  313,  382 

Paris  fortifications  as  public  parks, 
217  ;  Place  du  Carousel,  330 

Parks  and  gardens,  public,  436 

Parks,  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
I.,ondon,  3.58,  436 ;  distress  em- 
ployment in  the,  329 ;  terms  of 
employment  in  the,  218;  the 
Southampton,  195 ;  to  replace 
fortifications  in  Paris,  217 

Parliament  and  plant  diseases,  360 

Passion  fruit,  the,  443 


Payne,    C.    Harman    [^hc    Florist's 

Bibliography),  313 
Pe-a,    culinary.    Late    Queen,    323 ; 

The  Gladsto.ne,  410 
Pear  nomenclature,  249 
Pears,  some  autumn,  407 
Pear  tree  slug  worm,  208 
Peas,  culinary,  to  bottle,  136;  trial 

of  culinary,  37 
Peat,  economic  uses  of,  266 
Pentstemons,  a  good  strain  of,  330 
Perennial  plants,  sowing  seeds  of, 

282 
Persimmon,  the,  443 
Phyteuma  spicatum  and  P.  orbit  u- 

lare,  74 
I'ickering,     Spencer     [Fruit     Tncs 

and  Their  Enemies),  363 
Pieris  formosa  at  Kew,  5 
Picotee  and  Carnation,  the,  212 
Pictures    of    flowers    at    the    Paris 

Salon,  32 
Pineapples  at  twenty  a  penny,  186 
I'ink,   the   Cheddar,   214 
Pinus  ponderosd,  cloth  made  from 

the  leaves  of,  280,  366 
Plant  names,  a  law  court  definition 

of,  54 ;   etymology  of,  219,  252  ; 

pronunciation   of,   2.32,   234,   244, 

267,  282,  308,  341,  373,  390,  414, 

434 
Plant   notes,  24,  68,   106,  227,   291, 

307 

Plant  Portraits  :  —  A  g  a  v  e 
Watsonii,  183 ;  Anisotes  diversi- 
folius,  265;  Begonia  cathayana, 
31  ;  Berberis  yunnanensis,  329  ; 
Bulbophyllum  galbinum,  185 : 
Caesalpinia  japonica,  129;  Ccelo- 
gyne  perakensis,  31  ;  Columnea 
magnifica,  329  ;  Eucryphia  cordi- 
folia,  129  ;  Didymocarpus  cyanea, 
31  ;  Echinops  Tournefortii,  265  ; 
Indigofera  hebepetala,  129  ;  Lew- 
isia  Cotyledon,  265;  Meconopsis 
sinuata  var,  latifolia,  329;  Mus- 
saindaerythrophylla,  329  ;  Oleaiia 
ramulLSa  var.  communis,  31  ; 
Polystachya  Lawrenceana,  130  : 
Raphionacme  utilis,  265  ;  Rhodo- 
dendron kamtschaticum,  130  ; 
Rhododendron  Maddenii  var.  ob- 
tusifolia,  185 ;  Rhododendron 
Mariesii,  31  ;  Robinia  Kelseyi, 
185 ;  Rosea  £<ericea  var.  ptera- 
cantha,  263  ;  Pyrus  sinensis,  329  ; 
Zaluzianskya  maritima,  185 

Plants  and  skin  irritation,  110 ; 
under  glass,  the  management  of, 
9,  29,  47,  69,  82,  107,  126,  144, 
165,  183,  199,  215,  230,  247,  263, 
279,  295,  310,  326,  343,  361,  376, 
393,  411,  430,  446  ;  watering,  212, 
423 

Plants  for  a  dry  border,  335 ;  for  a 
moist  bank,  156  ;  for  an  unheated 
greenhouse,  422 ;  in  flower  at 
Glasnevin  in  November,  345  ; 
ordeal,  344 

Plants,   New  or    Noteworthy: 

— Asparagus  filicinus,  122  ;  Bur- 
bidgea  schizocheila,  340  ;  Dipelta, 
the  genus,  101 ;  Nigella  integri- 
folia,  227 ;  Primula  malacoides, 
397,  413  ;  Rodgersia  tabularis,  210 

Plant  stand,  a  new,  397 

Platytheca  galioides  as  a  green- 
house subject,  290 

Plums,  gumming  in,  40 

Poisonous,  plants,  to  the  skin,  110, 
167 

Polianthes  tuberosa,  the  double- 
flowered  Tuberose,  291 

Polystachya  flexuosa,  276 

Pomegranate,  the,  443 

Pond  mud,  value  of,  402 

Populus  lasiocarpus,  a  new  species, 
232 

Potato  cultivated  in  Scotland  in 
1683,  451  ;  experiments  in  New 
Zealand,  413  ;  industry,  the,  218  i 
warty  or  black  scab  disease  of, 
146,  218,  266,  378,  449 

Potentillas.  the,  as  garden  plants, 
24 

Pot  fruit  trees,  culture  of,  371,  389 


Pot  plants,  mites  on,  133 

Pot-Pourri,  to  make,  320 

Poultry-keeping,  instruction  in,  450 

Preservation  of  fruit  in  cold  stor- 
age, 201 

Primula  malacoides,  397,  413,  416 

Pronunciation  of  plant  names,  232, 
234,  244,  267,  283,  306,  341,  390, 
414,  434 

Propagating  Sciadopitys,  81,  115 

Pruning,  summer,  1,  173 

Pseudomonas  syringae,  a  disease  of 
Lilac,    404 

Pyrus  foliolosa  at  Daisy  Hill  Nur- 
sery, 167 

Pyrus  Sorbus,  seedlings  of,  fruit- 
ing,  .330 


OleE-\'SLand,    Banana    cultur 
395 


Railavay  stations  and  flowers,  11 
Rambutan  fruit,  the,  445 

Rat  and  sparrow  clubs,  172 

Rats,  the  war  on,  133 

Renanthera  coccinea,  flowering  of, 
133 

Retarding  plants,  cold  chambers 
for,  32,  115,  130,  201,  321,  356, 
374 

Retinospora,  sporting  in  a,  331 

Rhizoctonia  violacea,  a  disease  of 
Seakale,  1  | 

Rhododendron  indicum  var. 
Kasmpferi,  5 

Rhododendrons  tor  successional 
blooming,  454 

Richardia  with  15  spathes,  363 

Richmond,  Mrs.  {In  My  Lady's 
Garden),  426 

Rio  Janeiro,  flowers  and  florists  at, 
433 

Roads,  tarred,  effect  on  vegeta- 
tion, 186 

Robinia  Kelseyi,  426;  R.  Pseud- 
acacia  pyramidalis,  409 

Robinson,  Benjamin  Lincoln 
(Gray's  Manual  of  Botany),  412 

Rock  garden,  the,  259 

Rodgersia  tabularis,  210 

Roof-gardening   in   New  York,    130 

Root-grafting  the  Gypsophila,  133, 
204 

Root-pruning,    290 

Rosary,  the,  4,  27,  64,  93,  139,  179, 
212,  246,  260,  291,  305,  324,  359, 
388,  410,  430 

Rose  house,  plan  of  a,  212 

Roses :  Albatros  and  Lyon-Rose, 
395  ;  Mrs.  Alfred  Tate,  432  ;  Mrs. 
Edward  J.  Holland,  432;  Mrs. 
Jardine  in  America,  325 ;  My 
Maryland,  106 ;  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  260 ;  The  Garland, 
14 ;  attar  of,  449 ;  at  the  Leipzig 
show,  260  ;  autumnal,  246,  324  ; 
new  miniature  standard,  140 ; 
new  Wichuraiana  or  climbing, 
27  ;  notes  upon  new  varieties,  31, 
260,  291,  305,  324,  359,  388,  430 ; 
season  in  Scotland,  140 ;  some 
early  blooming  climbing,  64 ; 
that  may  be  forced  two  and  three 
years  in  succession,  27  ;  weeping 
standard,  139 

Ross,  Chas.,  retirement  of,  299 

Rothamsted,  the  Hay  crop  at,  292  ; 
the  Wheat  crop  at,  436 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
judges'  fees,  73 

R.H.S.  Garden  Club,  51 

Royal  visit  to  Leeds,  decorations 
for  the,  71 

Rubber  exhibition  at  Olympia,  31, 
248 

Rubber  tree,  a  new,  12 

Rvde,  the  Old  Parsonage  gardens, 
43 
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Sage,  387 

St.  Anne's,  Clontarf,   Dublin,  274 

Sale  of  Fuchsias,  130  ;   of  Orchids, 

329 
Salvia  sclarea,  268 
Salvias,  387 
Sanders,   T.    W.    (Bulbs   and  Their 

Cultivation),  233 
Sapodilla  or  Naseberry,  the,  445 
Saxifraga  cochlearis,  245 ;    S.  Van- 

dellii,  71 
Saxifrages,  the  Porphyrion,  63 
Scale,  the  San  Jose,  379 
Sciadopitys  verticillata,    a   method 

of  propagating,  SI,  115 
Science  and  farmers,  345 

Scientific  Committee: — Abrus 
precatorius  seeds  with  weevils, 
399 ;  Achimenes  with  aerial 
tubers,  348 ;  adventitious  shoots 
on  leaves  of  Cardaraine  pratense, 
348  ;  aerial  tubers  in  Achimenes, 
348 ;  alien  plants,  174,  205  ;  am- 
raonium  salts,  effect  of,  on  a 
flora,  16 ;  Ammophila  arundin- 
acea  affected  by  Ustilago  hypo- 
dytes,  235 ;  Amoranthus  retro- 
flexus  an  alien  weed,  174 ;  ants 
and  aphides,  134;  Angrascum 
caudatum,  438  ;  Anthuriums  pro- 
pagated from  leaves,  438  ;  Arach- 
nanthe  Lowii,  438 ;  Arisiema 
consanguineum,  16 ;  Apple, 
glassiness  in,  348 ;  Aster  tripo- 
liutn,  entemophilous  character 
of,  235 ;  Beans,  fasciation  in, 
348 ;  Bipalium  l;ewense,  an 
exotic  worm,  399  ;  blue-flowered 
Sweet  Peas,  16  ;  Cardamine  pra- 
tense, adventitious  shoots  on 
leaves  of,  348  ;  doubling  in,  269  ; 
Carrots  splitting,  235 ;  Cattleya 
labiata,  variation  in,  399  ;  Carna- 
tion, "  Black-Eye "  disease  of, 
133 ;  Cecidomyia  rosarum,  a  gall 
on  Roses,  204  ;  certificate  of  ap- 
preciation, a  proposed,  348 ; 
Coniothyrium  Kuckelii  causing 
canker  in  Roses,  174,  348  ;  Crocus 
corms  diseased,  348 ;  culinary 
Peas  from  Jaffa,  16  ;  Cypripedium 
with  double  lip,  95;  Daffodil, 
poisoning  by,  204 ;  Delphinium 
Carmine  Queen  showing  varia- 
tion, 133 ;  Dodder  species,  15, 
16 ;  earthworm,  eggs  of,  438 ; 
eelworm  (Tylenchus  devasta- 
trix),  16;  Epilobium  hirsutum, 
varieties  of,  134 ;  fasciation  in 
Beans,  348  ;  in  Mushroom,  382  ; 
in  Oxalis  crenata,  269 ;  Fern 
growing  in  a  sealed  bottle,  174  ; 
flowers,  abnormal,  of  Strepto- 
carpus  and  Laburnum,  204 ; 
Gaillardia,  virescent,  269 ;  Ga- 
lanthus  Olgffi,  269;  Geaster 
Bryantii,  133  ;  Grass,  viviparous, 
348;  grease  bands  for  fruit  trees, 
382,  399,  438  ;  Holly  retaining  its 
berries,  399 ;  hybrids,  multi- 
generic,  nomenclature  of,  269  ; 
Laburnum,  abnormal  flowers  of, 
204  ;  Lathrsea  clandestina,  fruits 
of,  16  ;  Lily  hybrids,  16  ;  Listro- 
stachys  forcipata,  133 ;  Lonicera 
periclymenum  with  green  petals, 
399 ;  mildew  on  Oak  leaves, 
204 ;  Miltonia  vexillaria  with 
semi-double  flowers,  16 ;  Mush- 
rooms, fasciation  in,  382 ; 
from  spores,  235 ;  muta- 
tions in  Shirley  Poppies,  174 ; 
Myosotis,  an  abnormal  calyx  in, 
95 ;  Narcissus  bulb,  a  curious, 
348  ;  Nicholson,  George,  the  late, 
269  ;  nomenclature  of  Orchid  hy- 
brids, 316 ;  Odontoglossuras, 
malformed,  15 ;  Orchid,  abnor- 
mal Sower  of,  174,  438  ;  Orchid 
hybridrfj  nomenclature  of,  316 ; 
Pansy  showing  regular  peloria, 
95 ;  Papaver  Rhceas,  variation  in 
flowers  of,  235.  335  ;  Pear,  pro- 
liferation in,  269  ;  Peas,  culinary, 
from  Jaffa,    16 ;    peloria  in    Cat- 


tleya labiata,  399  ;  in  Pansy,  95  ; 
in  Streptocarpus,  204 ;  Phlox 
leaves  malformed,  16 ;  Plum 
stalk  with  insect  eggs,  204 ;  Poly- 
stichuni  angulare,  variations  in, 
399  ;  Poppies,  mutations  in,  174  ; 
with  bracts,  348 ;  Poinciana 
regia,  438 ;  Potato  with  curious 
growth,  316 ;  Primula  angusti- 
dens,  16 ;  proliferation  in  Pear, 
269,  438  ;  Pseudoraonas  hyacinthi, 
a  pest  of  Crocus,  348 ;  Raisins 
from  forgotten  Grapes,  438 ; 
Retinospora,  sporting  in,  269 ; 
rhizophores,  Selaginella,  de- 
veloped into  leafy  shoots,  438; 
Rodriguezia  crispa  with  ab- 
normal flowers,  174 ;  Rose 
canker,  174,  348  Rose  gall 
(Cecidomyia  rosarum],  204; 
Rubus  laciniatus  as  a  wildling, 
174;  R.  rhamnifolius  with  foli- 
aceous  sepals  and  abnormal 
roots,  382  ;  Salix  undulata,  ovary 
of,  133 ;  Selaginella  rhizophores 
developed  into  leafy  shoots,  438 ; 
silver-leaf  disease,  399 ;  Sisym- 
brium Sophia,  235 ;  snails  and 
Water  Lilies,  316 ;  sporting 
of  common  Poppy,  335  ;  sporting 
in  Retinospora,  269 ;  Stapelia 
grandiflora.  flower  of,  399 ; 
Stereum  purpureum  causing 
silver-leaf,  399 ;  Streptocarpus 
with  peloric  flowers,  204  ;  Strep- 
tocarpus, malformation  in,  269  ; 
Sweet  Peas,  blue-flowered,  16, 
95  ;  Tomato  with  enlarged  calyx, 
204  ;  Ustilago  hypod}'tes  affecting 
Ammophila  arundinacea,  235 ; 
XS.  violacea  on  Carnation,  133; 
variation  in  plants,  133 ;  vegeta- 
tive growths  on  inflorescence, 
269;  Viviparous  grass,  348; 
Water  Lilies  and  snails,  316 ; 
weeds,  alien,  174 ;  weevils  in 
seeds,  399;  "Wheat  Ear"  in 
Lychnis  alba,  133;  winter  moth 
and  Cherries,  15 ;  worm,  an 
exotic,  at  Wisley,  399 

Seakale,  disease  of,  1  ;  carbolic 
acid  as  a  curative  for,  189 

Seeds  of  perennial  plants,  sowing, 
282 ;  of  rubber-producing  trees, 
experiments  with,  379 

Sempervivuni  holochrysuni  flower- 
ing at  Rosehill,  Falmouth,  62 

Septoria  spot,  a  disease  of  Tomatos, 
121 

Service  tree,  the,  fruiting  of,  330  ' 

Shrubs  for  a  north-west  wall,  120, 
304,  330 

Shrubs,  forcing,  403,  427,  446;  by 
means  of  hot  water,  12,  395,  417 

Skin  irritation  caused  by  plants, 
110,  167 

Small  Holdings  and  Allotments, 
law  on,  101 

Small  holdings  at  Crovdon,  299 

Smith,  Martin  Ridley, 'the  late,  366 

Snow  in  the  rock-garden  in  April, 
43 

Sobralia  macrantha  alba,  24 

Societies: — Aberdeen Chrys.,  400; 
Aberdeen  Nat.  Hist,  and  Scienti- 
fic, 383 ;  Ancient  Society  of 
York  Florists,  369  ;  Ascot  Hort. 
and  Chrys.,  367  ;  Bakewell  Fruit 
and  Chrys.,  383;  Battersea  and 
Wandsworth  Chrys.,  37;  Bir- 
mingham Botanical  and  Hort., 
78:  Birmingham  Chrvs.  Fruit 
and  Floricultural,  351,  439; 
Bishops  Stortford  Hort.,  118; 
Bolton  Chrys.,  385;  Brighton 
and  Sussex  Hort.,  155,  349; 
Bristol  and  Dist.  Gardeners', 
288,  421,  442;  Bristol  Chrys., 
400 ;  British  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion, 18,  59,  78,  95,  135,  174,  192, 
235,  255,  286.  369,  395,  419; 
Bradford  and  Dist.  Chrvs.,  384; 
Bromley  and  Dist.  Chrvs.,  352; 
Burgess  Hill  Gardeners',  79  ;  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  Chrys.,  351  ;  Car- 
diff and  Countv  Hort.,  91  ;  Car- 
diff  and   Dist.  'Chrys.,    175,  237, 


288,  350  ;  Cardiff  Gardeners', 
79,  442 ;  Cheltenham  Root, 
Fruit  and  Chrys.,  350;  Chester 
Paxton,  368,  442;  Colchester 
Chrys.  and  Fruit,  383;  Col- 
chester Rose  and  Hort.,  77; 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Preser- 
vation, 419 ;  Corn  Exchange 
Chrys.,  368;  Coventry  and  Dis- 
trict Chrys.,  352 ;  Crawley  and 
Dist.  Gardeners',  117 ;  Croydon 
and  District  Hort.,  18,  58,  237; 
Derby  Gardeners',  367,  421  ; 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hort.,  318 ; 
Dublin  Seed  and  Nursery  Em- 
ployees', 379,  432 ;  Durham, 
Northumberland  and  Newcastle 
Bot.  and  Hort.,  55  ;  Dutch  Bulb 
Growers',  150,  334;  Eccles  and 
Pendleton  Chrys.,  351;  Edin- 
burgh Seed  Trade,  419  ;  Evesham 
Market  Gardeners',  438 ;  French 
National  Chrys.,  201,  313,  349; 
Gloucestershire  Fruit  and  Chr3's., 
368;  Gloucestershire  Rose,  77; 
Hayward's  Heath  Gardeners', 
288  ;  Hereford  and  West  of  Eng- 
land Rose,  95 ;  Hereford  Fruit 
and  Chrys.,  331;  Horticul- 
tural Club,  18,  286,  383;  Hor- 
ticultural Trades'  Association, 
201  ;  Ipswich  and  East  of 
England  Hort.,  18;  Leamington 
Onion  Show,  331  ;  Leeds  Profes- 
sional GardenfTs',  418;  Linnean, 
40,  34,  379,  400,  438;  Liverpool 
Hort.,  350 ;  London  Dahlia 
Union,  222,  297  ;  Manchester  and 
N.  of  England  Orchid,  55,  235, 
382,  419,  439;  Manchester  Rose 
.Show,  95 ;  Manchester  Roval 
Botanical  and  Hort.,  369;  il'id- 
land  Carnation  and  Picotee,  135 ; 
Midland  Counties  Sweet  Pea, 
117;  Nat.  Carnation  and  Picotee, 
96  ;  Nat.  Chrys.,  70,  201,  235,  271, 
313,  319,  309,  384;  (autumn  ex- 
hibition!, 332;  (annual  dinner), 
401;  (winter  exhibition),  401; 
Nat.  Dahlia,  205,  297,  453;  Nat. 
Hort.  of  France,  382  ;  Nat.  Rose, 
95,  402;  (annual  meeting),  439; 
(autumn  show),  236;  (summer 
show),  38 ;  Nat.  Sweet  Pea,  11  ; 
(annual  exhibition),  96 ;  (annual 
meeting;,  440 ;  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  and.  District  Chrys.,  384; 
Newport  Chrys.,  350;  Perpetual- 
flowering  Carnation,  379  ;  (winter 
exhibition),  420;  Portsmouth 
Hort.,  334 ;  Putney  and  Wands- 
worth Chrys.,  367  ;  Reading  and 
District  Gardeners',  288,  421  ; 
Reading  Hort.,  191  ;  Reading 
Chrys.,  368  ;  Redhill,  Reigate  and 
District  Gardeners,  288,  421  ; 
Reigate  Chrys.,  383;  Richmond 
Hort.,  16;  Royal  Botanic  (an- 
nual meeting),  130  ;  Royal  Cale- 
donian, 221  ;  Royal  Hort.,  54, 
74,  95,  116,  133,  148,  189, 
204,  253,  269,  284,  300,  313,  315, 
346,  380,  399,  417,  452;  autumn 
fruit  show  [Supplementary  pages, 
October  24),  (summer  exhibition), 
33;  (colonial  exhibition),  399; 
Royal  Hort.  of  Aberdeen,  383; 
Royal  Hort.  of  Ireland,  134 ; 
Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural, 
111,  440;  St.  Austell  Cottage 
Gardening,  117;  Scottish  Hort., 
56,  77,  134,  205,  286,  367,  384,  419, 
438 ;  Shropshire  Hort.  (summer 
exhibition),  151  ;  Smithfield 
Club,  419 ;  Southampton  Royal 
Hort.,  40,  98,  348;  Southend-on- 
Sea  Chrys.,  352 ;  Southend-on- 
Sea  Hort.,  56;  Stirling  Chrys., 
369;  Sutton  Coldfield  and  Dist. 
Gardeners',  146 :  Surveyors'  In- 
stitution, 395;  Torquay  District 
Chrys.,  367  ;  United  Hort.  Benefit 
and  Provident,  59,  23C,  302,  440  ; 
Union  of  Hort.  Alutual  Improve- 
ment Societies,  302  ;  Walsall  and 
Dist.  Gardeners',  146;  West  of 
England  Chrys.,  368;  Winchester 
Chrys.,  384;  Windsor,  Eton  and 


Dist.  Rose,  18  ;  Windsor  Chrys., 

367;  Woolton  Chrys.,  368;  Wol- 
verhampton Floral  Fete,  56 
Soil  nitrification,  233 
Soils  deficient  in  iron,  176 
Souari  nuts  or  Butter  nuts,  444 
Sophora   japonica,    large   trees   of, 

207 
Southampton,  public  parks  of,  195 
Southw-ark   Park,   Chrysanthemums 

in,  358 
Sparrow  and  rat  clubs,  172,  282 
Species,   the   origin    of,    30 
Spenser,   the  flowers  of,  6,  15,  32, 

45,  54,  65,  73,  94,  103,  124,  172, 

204,   251,  282 
Spraying,    a    conference    on,     185, 

300,    316 ;    machines,    prizes    for, 

363  ;   ripening   fruits,   danger  of, 

330, 
Stachys  tuberifera  as  a  vegetable, 

12 
Stand  for  plants,  a  new,  397 
Stapelias,  notes  upon,  168,  187,  196 
State       aid       to       agriculture       in 

America,   111 
Stock,  deterioration  of,  114 
Stocks,     dwarfing,     94 ;      for    fruit 

trees,    history   of,   61 
Stoking  garden  furnaces,  379,  417 
Strawberries,    culture   of,    in    pots, 

94  ;   at  Lockinge  gardens,  32 
Strawberry  Laxton's  Fillbasket,  14 
Stuartia  malachodendron,    133 
Summer  pruning,   1,   173 
Superphosphate  as  a  manure,  408 
Swanley  Horticultural  College,  12, 

70 
Sweet  Cup  or  Water  Lemon  fruit, 

443 
Sweet  Peas,  90,  185 
Sweet  William,  Auricula-eyed,  51 


Table  decorations,  405,  451 
Tallow,  Chinese  vegetable,  112 
Tarred  roads,  effect  on  vegetation, 

186 
Temple  Newsani,  near  Leeds,  5 
Texnier,  M.  C,  works  of,  71 
Thatcher,   A.    E.,    appointment   at 

Arnold  Arboretum,  395 
The  Holt,  Harrow  Weald,  276 
Thomas,  H.  H.  (Lilllc  Gardens  and 
How  to  Make  the  Most  of  Tliem), 
293 
Thrip  on  vines,  to  combat,  288 
Tithonia  diversifolia,  252 
Toadstools  in  the  garden,  201 
Tomato,  disease  in,  120,  121  ;  can- 
ning   industry,    250  ;    dwarf    red, 
73;   trial  at  Reading,  235 
Trafalgar  day  celebrations,  280 
Trained  fruit  trees,  233,  269,  282 
Transvaal  flowers,  63 
Tree-Paeonies,    yellow-flowered,    94 
Trees   and   shrubs,   5,   62,   93,    179, 
408;    autumn  effect  of,  209;    for 
a    Yorkshire    garden,    336;    forc- 
ing hardy,  403,  427,  446 
Trees  at  Hackwood  Park,  6  ;  effect 

of,  on  roads,  11 
Tree  Tomato,  the,  445 
Trewidden,  plants  in  flower  at,  in 

December,  451 
Trial  of  culinary  Peas,  37 
Trials   at  Wisley,   32;   for   1909-10, 

313 
Trichocentrum  albo-purpureum,  374 
Tricuspidaria  lanceolata   at   Castle 

Douglas,  93 
Tritonias  (see  Montbretias) 
Tropasolum  tricolorum,  culture  of, 

227 
Tropical  fruits,  443 
Tuberose,  the  double-flowered,  291 
Tulips,  the  culture  of,  at  Kew,  241 
Turin,    exhibition   at,    31 
Types  of  floral  mechanism,  70 
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Uganda,  introduction  of  new  plants 

into,  112 
Unemployed  men  and  the  London 

Parks,  362 


Vallota  purpurea,  culture  of,  454 
Vanda      ccerulea       ("harlesworthii, 

374;   V.  pumila,  43 
Variation  and  inheritance  in  plants, 

200 
Vegetables,  5,  103,  323,  410  ;  at  Al- 

denham  House  Gardens,  289  ;   at 

Shrewsbury     Show,      173,     268; 

judged  by  points,  268,  313  ;  two 

lesser  known,  12 
Vegetation    and    electric    light,    363 
Veitch,  Mr.   Harry  J.,  honour  for, 

329 
Verbascum  leianthum,  171 
Verbena  as  a  market  plant,  122 


Village  flower  show,  a,  193 
Vineries,  cyaniding  in  winter,  336 
Viola  and  Pansy,  the,  162 
Viticulture  in  China,  12 


Walnut,  the  dwarf-growing,  409 
Walnut  crop,  the,  112 
Walnuts,  to  preserve,  240,  271 
Warley  flower  show,   193 
Warm    water,     forcing    plants    by 

submerging  them  in,  !2,  395,  -'.17 
Warsash  House  gardens.  Gloxinias 

at,  91 
Warty-disease  of  Potatos,  146,  218. 

266,  378 
Wasley,  J.  A.,  presentation  to,  232 
Wasps'    nests,    the    destruction    of, 

43,  51 
Water  and  watering,  423 
Weather    in    North    Cornwall,    the, 

314;    in   October,    266;     in    S.E. 

Scotland,  15 


Weathers,  John   [A  Practical  Guide 

to  School,  Cottage  J  and  Allotment 

Gardening),   293 
Wedding,  a  gardener's  golden,  281  ; 

a  gardener's  silver,  281 
Weeds     introduced     with     manure, 

379  ;  the  fight  against,  43 
Weights  and  measures,  market,  224 
Welbeck  gardens,  fatality  at,  298 
Wheat  Crop  at  Rothamsted,  436 
Whitethorn  blooming  in  December, 

438 
Wicherley,    W.    [The    New    Market 

Gardening),  50 
Wild  fruits  in  Ireland,  utilising  the, 

266 
Willow  farm  in  Lancashire,  397 
Wilson,  E.  H.,  letter  from,  394 
Wilson,  John  H.,  awarded  the  Neill 

prize,   12 
Windsor,  the  Royal  gardens  at,  337, 

364  ;  the  moat  garden  at,  147 
Winter  moth,  caterpillar  of  the,  32 
.Winter  severity,  range  of,  204,  268 ; 

in  Great  Britain,  268 
Wisley,    collection    of    Grapes    at, 

203 ;    mid-summer    da^y    in    the, 

21  ;  trials  at,  32,  37,  313  ;  cricket 

at,  147 


Woods  causing  skin  irritation,  167 
Wrest   Park,   Bedfordshire,   157 
Wright,       Horage      J.       (Beautiful 
Flowers  and  J-Low  to  Grow  Them), 


Xanthorhiza  apiifolia  as  a  garden 
subject,  62,  94 


Yeak,  events  of  the,  448 
Yew,  Dallimore  on  the,  450 
Yorkshire  fungus  foray,  249 
Yorkshire  gardens,  trees  and  shrubs 
for  a,  336 


Zanzibar   anime  or  copal,  11 


SUPPLEMENTARY    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Catalpa  bignonioides  flowering  at  Westonbirt  (July  4)  ;  fruiting  at 

Westonbirt  (October  31) 
Coprinus  micaceus  growing  on  an  old  tree  stdmp  (September  12) 
Dendrobium  Brymerianum  •■  Gatton  Park  variety"   (August  8) 
Epidendrum  falcatum  (November  28) 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (September  26) 

Gloxinias,  a  house  of,  in  Warsash  House  Gardens  (August  1) 
Greenhouse  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  (November  21) 
Group  of  foliage  plants  arranged  for  exhibition  (October  10) 
Hillebrandia  sandwicensls  (December  12) 
LiLiuM   speciosum   magnificum   growing   in   a   Japanese   nursery 

(October  17) 
Mii.tonia  vexillaria,  a  house  of,  in  Drumlanrig  Gardens  (September  6) 


Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  "  Westonbirt  variety  "  (October  3) 

P.EONIA    LUTEA    SUPERBA    (July    18) 

P/EONiA  Mlokosewitschii  (July  25) 

Panshanger,  Hertfordshire  (November  7) 

Rose  or  Hybrid  Sweet  Briar  "  Refulgens  "  (August  15) 

Rose  Tausendschon  (July  11) 

Roses  Albatross  and  Lyon-Rose  (December  5) 

Roses  Mrs.  Edward  J,  Holland  and  Mrs   Alfred  Tate  (December  19) 

Tropical  fruits,  a  group  of  (December  26) 

View      in      Sir     Dighton     Probyn's     garden     at      Windsor    Castle 

(August  22) 
Windsor  Castle,  showing  the  terrace  garden  (November  14) 
Wrest  Park,  Bedfordshire  (August  29) 


{For  List  of  General  Illustrations  : 


text  see  next  page.) 
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AcANTHOLiMON     venustum     on     a 

rockery    ia     Cambridge     Botanic 

Garden,  259 
Adelaide  Cottage  in  Windsor  Home 

Park,  337 
Alpine  house  at  Kew,  46 
Anthurium  Veitchii,  181 ;  A.  Waroc- 

queanum,  a  fine  plant  of,  180 
Apples  :   Feltham  Beauty,  178  ;  Red 

Victoria,  297  ;  Renown,  292 
Achras  sapota,  fruits  of,  444 
Arctostaphylos  manzanita,  163 
Asparagus  filicinus,  122;  A.  f.  var. 

Giraldii,   123 
Aster  Climax,  308 
Avocado-Pear,  fruits  of  the,  444 


Baldersby  Parkj  Thirsk,  113 
Bawdsey    Manor,    Felixstowe,   406, 

407,  409 
Beech,  "  Luther,"  in  Windsor  Park, 

339 
Begonia   Clibran's   Pink,  357 
Berlin,  exhibition  halls  at,  104,  105 
Bertholletia    excelsa,    flowers     and 

fruits  of,  445 
Blackberry    and    Loganberry,    Low 

Junior  hybrid,  36,  37 
Black,  John,  portrait  of,  345 
Black-scab     or     warty     difease     of 

Potato,  14G 
Bothy  in  the  Roj-al  gardens  at  Frog- 
more,  364 
Bourg  St.    Pierre   from    the  Jardin 

Botanique  de  la  Linnasa,  217 
Brachyglottis  repanda,  52,  53 
Brazil  nut,  the,  445 
Bulb  fields  in   Holland,  243 


Campandla  Raddeana,  139 
Carnation  Enchantress,  107 
Carnations,  a  house  of,  358 
Carpenteria  californica  flowering  at 

Oakley,  112 
Catasetum  Classianum,  211 
Cattleya  house  in  the  Royal  gardens 

at  Frogmore,  358 
Cattleya  Venus,  258 
Cheddar  Pink,  the,  214 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  250,  251 
Chrysanthemums,  a  house  of,  in  the 

Victoria  Park,  London.  436 
Cold  chambers,  321,  322' 
Conservatory  at  Panshanger,  Hert- 
fordshire, 325 
Crombie,  Alexander,  the  late,  2S6 
Cypripedium  Actaeus   Bianca,  261  ; 
C.      Charlesworthii      Bromilowi- 
anum,  310  ;  C.  Dreadnought,  389  ; 
C.  Sanactaeus  etoniense,  416 
Cvtisus    X    kewensis  on  a  rockerv, 
323 


Dahlia  Snowdon,  220 

Dianthus    caesius    (Cheddar    Pink), 

214 
Dillenia  indica,  fruits  of,  451 
Dipelta     ventricosa,      barren      and 

flowering  sprays  of,  102 
Durian,  fruits  of  the,  450 
Dutch  bulb  fields,  243 


Epidendruni     costatum,     425 ; 
J.ambeauanum,  228 


Eucryphia    cordifolia,    a    flowering 

shoot  of,  129 
Euphorbias,  species  of,  372 
Exhibit   of   rock   and   water-garden 

plants,  55 
Exhibit  staged  by  Messrs.  E.  Webb 

and     Sons,     at     Wolverhampton 

show,  76 


Fountain,  an  electric,  298 

French  garden,  a  frame  used  in  the, 

219 
Frogmore  gardens,  Windsor,  \  lews 

in,   340,  343,   347,  349,  358,  359, 

361,  364,  365 
Frogmore  House,  Windsor,  338 
Fruits     of     Malvastrum     hypoma- 

darum,  93 


Gardener's  house  at  Frogmore,  364 
Gas  boiler,  the  "  Little  Nipper,"  173 
Gatton    Park,    Reigate,    views    at, 

225,  226,  231 
Cieaster    Michelianus,    the    *'  Earth 

Star  "  fungus,  272 
Geyser     in     the    Weirakei     Valley, 
North  Island,  New  Zealand,  375 
Grape  Prince  of  Wales,  301 
Grimston  Park,  Tadcaster,  the  resi- 
dence, 66  ;  Emperor's  Walk,  67 


Hogg,  Thomas,  the  late,  78 

Hoya    carnosa    fruits    emitting    the 

seeds,  306 
Huernia  brevirostris,  198 


Iris  gracilipes,  125 ;  I.  laevigata, 
141 ;  I.  tectorum,  142  ;  I.  t.,  white 
variety,  143 


Japanese  nursery,  views  in  a,  277 
Jardin  de  la  Linnsea,  view  of  Bourg 
St.   Pierre  from  the,  217 


Kew,  the  Alpine  house  at,  46 
Kew,  rock  garden  at,  covered  with 

snow  in  April,  44 ;   Tulip  culture 

at,  241,  242 


Libocedrus  decurrens  in  the 
grounds  of  Frogmore  House,  338 

Lilac  shoot  affected  with  Pseudo- 
monas  syringje,  404 

Liriodendron  chinense,  a  tree  of, 
42s) 

Litchi  or  Lychee  fruits,  449 

Lowe,  Richard,  the  late,  78 

Low  Junior  Berry,  a  hybrid  be- 
tween the  Blackberry  and  Logan- 
berry, 36,  37 

Lupinus  arboreus  "  Snow  Queen  " 
324 

Lye,  Richard,  the  late,  239 


Mackei.lar,    Archibald,     portrait 

of,  363 
Malvastrum  hypomadarum,  92,  93 
Meconopsis  sinuata,  202 
Melon     "  Eminence '"     fruiting     at 

Frogmore,  343 
Michaelmas    Daisy,    a   new   varietv 

of,  308 
Myosotidium  nobile  flowering  in  a 

Cornish   garden,   6  j*   flowers   and 

foliage  of,  7 


N 

Nephrolehs  rufescens,  391 
New  Zealand,  a  geyser  in,  375 
Nicholson,  George,  the  late,  239 
Nigella  integrifolia,  227 


OuONTOGLossu-M    "  Quceu    Alexan- 
dra "  var.  Crawshayanum,  42 
Olearia    stellulata    flowering   on    a 
rockery,  262 
Oliveranthus  elegans,  275 
Orchid,     hybrid,     between     Orchis 

latifolia  and  O.  raaculata,   194 
Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius,  82,  83 


Palms  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frog- 
more, 349 

Panshanger,  Hertfordshire,  view  of 
the  conservatory  at,  325 

Peach  Albatross,  294 

Pear  attacked  by  Fusicladium 
pirinum,  272 

Persea  gratissima,  fruits  of,  444 

Platytheca  galioides,  a  flowering 
plant  of,  290 

Polystachya  flexuosa,  inflorescence 
of,  276 

Potato,  black-scab  disease  of,  146 

Primula  malacoides,  396,  397 

Pseudomonas  syringae  causing  Lilac 
disease,  404 


Rhododendron  Kamtschaticum,  a 
flowering  plant  of,  128 ;  Pink 
Pearl,  as  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Dicksons  &  Co.,  48 

Robinia  Kelseyi,  a  flowering  tree 
of,  427 

Rock  and  water  garden  at  Holland 
House  show,  55 

Rockery  at  Wrest  Park,  157 

Rodgersia  tabularis,  a  flowering 
plant  of,  210 

Roots  of  Sealvale  affected  with 
Rhizoctonia,  2 

Rose  --^lex  Hill  Gray,  236 ;  Blush 
Rambler  growing  over  an  arch, 
39  ;  Elaine,  29  ;  Madame  Plantier 
at  Frogmore,  361  ;  Lady  Alice 
Stanley,  237  ;  Lady  Godiva,  25 ; 
The  Garland,  14  ;  White  Dorothy 
Perkins,  27 

Rose  house,  section  of  a,  212 

Ross,  Chas.,  portrait  of,  299 


S 


Salvia  carduacea,  246 ;  S.  sclarea 
flowering  in  a  border,  268 

Sandringham  Court  in  Sir  Dighton 
Probyn's  Windsor  garden,  147 

Sapodilla  or  Naseberry,  fruits  of 
the,  444 

Saxifraga  cochlearis  flowering  on  a 
rock-garden  ;  S.  Vandellii,  71 

Scilla  cilicica,  flowers  and  foliage 
of,  193 

Seakale  roots  affected  with  Rhizoc- 
tonia, 2 

Seat,  stone,  in  the  grounds  of  Gat- 
ton, Reigate,  226 

Sempervivum  holochrysum,  62 

Septoria  spot  on  Tomato  leaf,  121 

Smith,  Martin  R.,  the  late,  354 

Snow-covered  rock-garden  in.-'\pril, 
44 

Sophro-Cattleya  Doris,  356 

Southampton  public  parks,  views 
in,  195 

Stanhopea  oculata,  a  flowering 
plant  of,  115 

Stapelia  Bayfieldii,  168;  S.  bella, 
168;  S.  flavirostris,  188;  S.  gi- 
gantea,  182  ;  S.  glabriflora,  186  ; 
S.  Hanburyana,  167 ;  S.  hirsuta 
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SUMMER    PRUNING. 

I'^HE  time  for  summer  pruning  hardy  fruit 
trees  is  once  more  at  hand.  It  may 
be  confessed  that,  like  many  other 
gardening  practices,  it  is  hable  to  misapplica- 
tion and  abuse.  Why  do  we  summer-prune 
fruit  trees,  of  which  for  brevity's  sake  the 
Apple  may  be  chosen  as  an  example?  Some 
will  reply  that  it  is  in  order  to  induce  the  for- 
mation of  fruit  buds  for  another  year.  Others, 
to  relieve  the  tree  of  a  redundancy  of  shoots, 
while  not  a  few  perhaps  have  only  custom  to 
fall  back  upon  for  a  reason.  It  is  not  wise  to 
laugh  at  a  thing  because  it  has  nothing  but 
custom  to  recommend  it,  and  it  is  not  always 
safe  to  break  away  from  that  which  long 
usage  has  sanctioned  as  almost  imperative, 
but  at  the  sam.c  time  it  is  not  a  stable  footing 
to  rest  upon.  Therefore  custom  may  be 
set  aside  as  being  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
The  other  reasons  are  perfectly  sound.  I  do 
not  recall  any  season  in  which  there  has  been 
such  a  profusion  of  clean,  healthy  foliage  as 
the  present,  nor  one  in  which  the  work  of  dis- 
budding has  needed  more  time.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  summer  pruning,,  properly 
understood,  is  simply  a  corollary  to  dis- 
budding, and  both  are  indicative  of  a  system 
of  repression  that  is  artificial,  but  none  the 


less  beneficial.  Our  cordons  are  artificial  in 
intent  and  in  fact ;  the  very  fruit  they  bear  is 
to  some  extent  imbued  with  the  character  of 
artificiality,  for  in  comparison  with  that  pro- 
duced by  a  standard  in  a  large  measure  left 
to  itself,  the  size  and  quality  of  the  two  differ 
essentially. 

In  summer  pruning  the  first  question  one 
has  to  solve  is  whether  any  more  buds  are  re- 
quired than  the  tree  already  is  able  to  mature, 
or  whether  there  are  already  too  many.     It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  latter  case  may  be  the 
condition  of  the  tree  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  obvious 
that  much  of  the  pruning  will  resolve  itself 
into   a  removal    of   the   weaker   and    worst 
placed  spur-buds,  including    not    improbably 
here  and  there  a  whole  spur.     Many  persons 
approach  summer  pruning  without  consider- 
ing the  possibility  of   a   tree  carrying  more 
spurs  and  potential  fruit  buds  than  is  good  for 
it.   But,  no  doubt,  such  a  condition  is  not  only 
possible  but  highly  probable,  the  high  state  of 
perfection   to  which   indoor   fruit-culture  has 
been   carried   proving   that   it   is,   to   say   the 
least,   unwise   to  overload   a   tree  with   more 
buds  and  foliage  than  it  can  usefully  employ. 
Shoots  that  have  been  allowed  to  extend, 
and    are    considered    necessary    to    preser\'e 
and    to    shorten,      are     sometimes     allowed 
to  harden  somewhat  before  being  pruned,  the 
idea  being  that   secondary  growths  will  not 
obtrude     themselves     at     that     stage.       The 
rationale    of    "  thumb  "  pruning    has    been 
rather  lost  sight  of  by  its  opponents  as  well  as 
bv  those  who,  unwittingly  or  not,  practise  this 
method  of   shortening.      They   fear  that  the 
growth  of  a  shoot  being  abruptly  terminated, 
the  buds  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  pre- 
served and  matured  will,  on  the  contrary,  be 
presently    forced    prematurely    into    growth. 
Yet  observation   shows   that   shoots   may  be 
shortened  while  yet  absolutely  immature  and 
that  only  one  or  two  of  the  uppermost  buds 
push  into  growth.      It   is  according  to  how 
these   are   treated   that   the   utility  of   thumb 
pruning,  as  opposed  to  knife  pruning,  which 
is  equivalent  to  late  pruning,  rests.  It  is  usual 
to  pinch  the  tips  of  these  repeatedly,  and  the 
little  shoots  which  succeed  them,  in  the  vain 
expectation  that  they  exert  some  obscure  in- 
fluence on  the  roots.     Yet  the  best  method  to 
pursue  is  to  rub  off  all  the  secondary  growths 
as  they  are  produced,  leaving  only  the  primary 
leaves,  the  value  of  which  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated,  because   we    know    when    these 
have  been  crippled  or  destroyed  by  any  means 
the  secondary  foliage  on  which  the  tree  has 
then  to  depend,   while  serving  to  keep  it  in 
existence,  is  nevertheless  incapable  of  assist- 
ing a  crop  of  fruit  to  develop  to  anything  near 
perfection,  or  of  enabling  the  tree  to  provide 
for  the  succeeding  crop.     On  the  other  hand, 
with  a  limited  quantity  of  primary  foliage  the 
tree  is  able  to  mature  the  current  year's  crop 
and  to  provide  for  that  of  the  succeeding  year. 
To  draw  these  few  threads  together,  I  think 
it  must  be  clear  that  the  removal  of  shoots 
and  foliage  obviously  beyond  the  necessities 
of  the  tree  is  beneficial.     That  the  sooner  a 
tree     is     relieved     of     what     is    superfluous, 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  tend  to  induce 
vigour  and  fertility,  and  that,  once  relieved, 
the  tree  should  as  far  as  possible  be  kept  in 
the  same  condition  during  its  state  of  active 
growth,  free  from  "  spray,"  which  is  capable 
only  of  affecting  it  prejudicially.     B. 


DISEASE  OF   SEAKALE. 

In  the  autumn  of  1006  serious  damage  to 
various  kitchen  garden  crops  was  noticed  in  the 
vegetable  department  at  Wye  College,  Kent. 
This  damage  proved  to  be  due  to  the  attacks  of 
the  fungus  Rhizoctorda  violacea,  a  root  or  stem- 
parasite  capable  of  attacking  a  very  wide 
range  of  host-plants.  This  fungus  had  not  been 
noticed  before  in  the  gardens,  but  on  raising 
the  root  crops  it  was  found  that  during  the 
season  it  had  attacked  several  crops.  The 
disease  had  done  considerable  damage  to  the 
Salsify,  reducing  the  crop  by  fully  one  half  ; 
the  fungus  had  also  attacked  Parsnips  and  Car- 
rots, and,  to  a  very  serious  extent,  the  Sea- 
kale,  the  crowns  of  which  (required  for  the 
next  year's  forcing)  were  rendered  useless  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  half  the  crop.  Many  of  the 
diseased  crowns  had  rotted  away. 

The  fungus  Rhizoctonia  is  seen  as  a  felted 
mass  of  violet  spawn,  or  mycelium,  adhering 
closely  to  the  surface  of  the  root,  anu  form- 
ing conspicuous  violet  or  purplish  patches. 
The  threads  (hyphae)  of  the  spawn  are  very 
characteristic  in  appearance  when  seen  under 
the  microscope  ;  they  are  violet  or  purplish  in 
colour,  rather  thick,  and  branched  rather  fre- 
quently at  right  angles.  Scattered  about  over 
the  spawn,  or  sometimes  densely  clustered,  are 
usually  to  be  found  numerous  small,  firm,  vio- 
let bodies,  appearing  to  the  naked  eye  as 
minute,  round  specks  not  unlike  the  heads  of 
very  small  pins.  These  bodies  are  called  sclero- 
tia,  and  are,  in  fact,  little  globular  masses  of 
the  spawn  in  a  resting  condition.  They  are  com- 
posed throughout  of  densely  interwoven  hyphs 
compacted  into  practically  a  solid  mass  of 
tissue.  A  microscopic  section  through  one  of 
these  sclerotia  shows  at  the  base  a  mass  of 
hyphae  passing  right  into  the  tissue  of  the  host- 
plant,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  host  is  attacked, 
and  the  necessary  nourishment  obtained  by  the 
fungus.  Deca}^  of  the  tissues  of  the  host-plant 
ultimately  sets  in  over  the  affected  areas,  and  in 
severe  cases  of  attack  the  whole,  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  large  area  of  the  root  or  stock  rots 
away,  either  before  or  after  the  plants  are 
stored.  The  sclerotia  may  be  looked  upon  as 
carrying  out  the  function  of  winter  spores,  since 
they  are  capable  of  remaining  dormant  for  a 
long  period,  being  very  resistant  to  cold, 
drought,  or  other  unfavourable  conditions. 
Then,  when  suitable  conditions  again  obtain,  the 
sclerotia  grow  out  into  the  ordinary  vegetative 
spawn  of  the  fungus,  which  extends  through  the 
soil,  attacking  various  plants  as  it  teaches 
them. 

So  serious  were  the  effects  of  the  disease  on 
the  Seakale  that  it  was  decided  to  try  various 
remedial  measures  during  the  season  of  1907. 
The  recurrence  of  the  disease,  if  no  steps  were 
taken,  was  almost  a  certainty,  since  in  the 
first  place  some  of  the  cuttings  used  i  which 
were  all  taken  from  the  crop  previously  grown) 
had  in  all  probability  borne  numerous  patches 
of  the  fungus,  since  it  occurred  so  plentifully 
on  most  of  the  roots  ;  and  secondly,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Seakale  bed  being  required  to  be  the 
same,  there  was  a  strong  probability  that  the 
soil  was  already  infected  with  sclerotia, 
and  possibly  with  growing  spawn.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  to  treat  portions  of  the  bed 
with  various  soil  fungicides.  Just  before  the 
planting  of  the  cuttings,  in  March,  1907,  the  bed 
was  divided  up  into  11  plots.  The  size  of  each 
plot  was  19  feet  by  9  feet,  with  the  exception  of 
Plot  2,  which  measured  9  feet  6  inches  by  9 
feet,  and  Plot  3,  which  measured  28  feet 
6  inches  by  9  feet.  The  Seakale  was  planted 
in  rows,  the  cuttings  being  about  18  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  The  plots  received  the  following 
treatment : 

Plot  1. — Copper  sulphate  solution,  1  lb.  t< 
1  gallon  water ;  40  gallons  applied. 

riot  2. — Saturated  solution  of  iron   sulphate 
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with  1  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid ;  20  gallons 
applied. 

Plot  3. — Control  plot ;  no  treatment. 

Plot  4. ^Mercuric  chloride  (corrosive  sub- 
limate), 1  ounce  to  8  gallons  water;  40  gallons 
applied. 

Plot  5 — Phenol  (carbolic  acid),  1  ounce  to  1 
gallon  water ;  40  gallons  applied. 

Plot  6 — Formalin  (commercial),  2  ounces  to 
1  gallon  water  ;  20  gallons  applied. 

Plot  7. — Formalin  (commercial),  1  ounce  to 
1  gallon  water  ;  20  gallons  applied. 

Plot  8. — Petroleum  3  parts,  water  10  parts  ; 
40  gallons  applied. 

Plot  9. — Control   plot ;   no  treatment. 

Plot  10. — Sulphur  ("flowers  of  sulphur")  at 
the  rate  of  600  lbs.  to  the  acre,  worked  into 
the  surface  soil. 

Plot  U.— Control  plot. 

Plot  12.— Quicklmie  at  rate  of  4  tons  to  the 
acre,   worked   into   the  surface    soil. 

The  phenol,  corrosive  sublimate,  copper  sul- 
phate, and  iron  sulphate  were  dissolved  in 
water  ;  in  the  last  case  the  water  was  hot,  and 
contained  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  formalin 
and  petroleum  were  mixed  with  water,  though 
in  the  latter  a  complete  mixing  was  impossible. 
All  the  above  fluids  were  applied  to  the  respec- 
tive plots  by  a  watering-can  with  a  fine  rose. 
The  sulphur  and  lime  were  applied  dry,  and 
inixed   into  the   surface   soil. 

A  few  days  only  after  the  treating  of  the  soil 
the  Seakale  cuttings   were   planted. 

During  the  summer  little  difference  was 
noticeable  throughout  the  bed,  beyond  the  fact 


that,  owing  to  the  very  bad  tilth  brought  about 
by  the  application  of  the  petroleum,  the  growth 
not  only  of  the   crop,   but  also   of  weeds,  was 
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Purplish-violet  patches  of  mycelium  occur  on  the  crowi 

and  on  the  roots.     Densely  clustered  (groups  of  scleroti; 

have  been  formed  here  and  there  (as  at  x). 


Fig.  2. — portion  of  two  roots  of  the  plant 
shown   in   fig.  1,   magnified.  show'ing  the 
groups   of   sclerotia  aj'ong  the  purplish- 
violet  mycelium. 

greatly  checked  ;  in  fact,  areas  here  and  there 
in  this  plot  remained  bare  all  through  the  sum- 
mer. 

On  lifting  the  crop  in  the  autumn  a  consider- 
able difference  was  noticeable  in  the  health  of 
the  crop  in  the  various  plots.  Although  the  dis- 
ease was  not  so  virulent  as  it  had  been  in  1906,  it 
was  sufficiently  so  in  the  control  plots,  and  in 
some  of  the  other  plots  also,  to  be  the  cause  of 
considerable  harm.  The  attack  was  not 
severe  enough  to  cause  the  crowns  to  rot 
(as  happened  in  1906),  yet  it  was  present  on 
some  plots  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  make  th? 
crowns  much  weaker  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  Also,  in  several  of  the  plots  the 
disease  occurred  plentifully  on  the  roots ;  here 
the  danger  was  that  ■'  cuttings "  from  such 
affected  plants  would  introduce  the  disease  into 
the  soil  of  other  portions  of  the  garden.  This 
constitutes  a  real  danger,  since,  as  mentioned 
below,  the  Rhizoctonia  disease  is  able  to  attack 
a  large  number  of  cultivated  plants.  The  treated 
plots  gave   the  following  results:  — 

Plot  1  (copper  sulphatel.  Plot  2  (iron  sul- 
phate). Plot  3  (control). — Disease  prevalent  on 
crown  and  roots,  and  although  in  the  case  of 
Plot  1  there  was  perhaps  a  slight  improvement, 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  use  of  either  copper 
sulphate  or  iron  sulphate  applied  in  this  wav 
was  of  any  practical   use  against  the  disease. 

Plot  4  (corrosive  sublimate). — Disease  preva- 
lent on  the  crown,  but  did  not  occur,  as  a  rule, 
on  the  roots.  While  the  treatment  was  produc- 
tive, apparently,  of  some  good,  it  was  clear 
that  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  did  not  clear 
the  soil  of  the  disease. 

Plot  5  (carbolic  acid). — In  this  plot  not  only 
were  all  the  plants  practically  free  from  the 
disease,  but  the  crop  was  heavier  and  better 
in  every  way  than  on  the  other  plots,  t^e  crowns 
being  much  larger  and  the  roots  stouter,  and 
quite  free  from  the  disease.  It  certainly  ap- 
peared  as  though  the  application  of  the  car- 
bolic acid  had  stimulated  the  growth  of  the 
plants. 

Plot  6  (formalin).  Plot  7  (formalin).  Plot  8 
(petroleum).  Plot  9  (control). — No  satisfactory 
results.  There  was  as  much,  if  not  slightly 
more,  disease  in  the  formalin  plots  as  in  the 
control  plot,  and  the  plants  were  poor.  In  the 
petroleum  plot  the  disease  was  as  prevalent 
and   as  severe  as  anywhere  ;   also,  it  appeared 


that    the    application     of the     petroleum     had 

affected  adversely  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
Their  growth  was  noticeaMy  checked  in  the 
spring,  and  the  plants  subsequently  did  not 
make  so  good  a  leaf  growth  as  on  the  other 
plots,  with  the  result  that,  on  being  dug,  the 
crowns  proved  to  be  the  poorest,  and  the  roots 
the  thinnest,   in   the  whole  of  the  plots. 

Plot  10  (sulphur).— While  the  growth  of  the 
plants  was  good,  the  disease  was  prevalent  on 
the  crown  and  roots.  There  was  as  much 
disease  here,  in  fact,  as  in  Plot  11  (control),  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  treatment  did  any  real  good 
at  all. 

Plot  11  (control). — Disease  prevalent  on  the 
crown  and  roots. 

Plot  12  (lime). — For  some  reason  the  plants 
were  rather  poor,  the  roots  being  decidedly 
weaker  than  in  the  other  plots.  There  was, 
however,  an  almost  complete  absence  of  disease 
on  them.  The  effect  of  treating  infected  soils 
with  various  quantities  of  lime  certainly  re- 
quires to  be  tested  further. 

Although  the  positive  results  obtained  in  the 
above  series  of  experiments  on  treating 
RhizQctonia-infected  soil  with  fungicides  must 
be  confirmed  by  further  tests  before  absolute 
leliance  can  be  placed  upon  them,  the  result 
obtained  by  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  was  so 
striking  that  I  have  thought  it  well  to  mention 
the  fact  now  instead  of  waiting  for  the  results 
of  further  experiments  with  soil  fungicides  in 
the  hope  that  gardeners  troubled  with  this 
disease  on  Seakale,  or  on  other  plants,  will  try 
the  use  of  this  simple  and  inexpensive  remedy. 
Carbolic  acid  of  90  per  cent,  purity  can  be  ob- 
tained at  8d.  a  pound,  and  a  pound  is  suffi- 
cient to  treat  about  4  square  feet.  The  appa- 
rently stimulated  growth  of  Seakale  in  soil 
treated  with  carbolic  acid  is  a  point  of  interest. 
If  Seakale  is  attacked  by  the  Rhizoctonia 
disease,  there  is  every  reason  for  the  gardener 
to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  pest,  not  only  on 
account   of  the    damage   it   will    inflict  on    this 


V^' 


l-'iG    3.  — A  "cutting"  taken  from  a  diseased 

PLANT. 


crop,  but  because  the  fungus  Rhizoctonia  is 
able  to  attack  numerous  other  cultivated  plants. 
For  instance,  Asparagus  beds  may  replace  the 
Seakale  bed,  when  the  former  plants  will  be 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  sclerotia  remaining 
in  the  soil.  In  Belgium  serious  injury  to  Aspa- 
ragus beds  has  been  reported  from  this  cause. 
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Among  other  plants  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
Rhi;?octonia  are  the  Carrot,  Parsnip,  Turnip, 
Salsify,  Beetroot,  Fennel,  Lucerne,  Clover, 
Saffron,  and  a  number  of  wild  plants.  In  the 
I'nited  States  it  is  reported  as  being  a  common 
cause  of  the  "  damping  off  "  of  seedling  plants 
(including  Lettuce,  Cabbage,  Radish,  Bean, 
Cucumber).  It  has  been  known  to  attack  Rhu- 
barb, affecting  the  base  of  the  petioles  of  the 
leaf ;  a  stem  rot  of  Carnations  has  also  been 
attributed    to    the    same    cause. 

Two  cases  occurred  recently  in  the  vegetable 
department  at  Wye  College.  In  the  first  case 
the  roots  of  several  plants  of  Parsley  (which 
had  been  planted  along  one  side  of  the  affected 
.Seakale  bed)  became  attacked,  and  were  gradu- 
ally more  or  less  destroyed.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Parsley  has  hitherto  been  recorded  as  a 
host-plant  of  Rhizoctonia.  In  the  second  case 
seedling  plants  of  Lettuce  were  attacked  and 
destroyed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  when 
attacked  by  the  true  "  damping-off  "   fungus. 

Finally,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  a  species  of 
Rhizoctonia  often  attacks  the  Potato,  forming 
small  hard,  blackish  or  brownish  sclerotia  on  the 
surface  of  the  tuber.  The  s:lerotia  are  very  firmly 
adherent  to  the  skin  of  the  tuber,  so  that  scrub- 
bing with  a  scrubbing  brush  often  fails  to  re- 
move them.  In  the  autumn  of  1907  this  disease 
was  noticed  for  the  first  time  on  the  Potatos 
in  the  vegetable  department  at  the  College.  On 
microscopical  examination  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  hyphas  of  the  mycelium  break  through 
the  skin  of  the  tuber,  but,  together  with  the 
sclerotia  which  are  formed  later,  remain  en- 
tirely superficial.  Thus  no  harm,  apparently, 
is  done  to  the  tubers,  except  that  the  appearance 
of  the  tubers  when  the  attack  is  severe  is  ruined 
for  show  purposes.  There  is  also  the  danger  that 
by  the  use  of  Rhizoctonia-infected  "  seed " 
Potatos  a  gardener  may  introduce  the  fungus 
into  healthy  soil,  where  it  may  extend  and  at- 
tack various  crops.  In  the  United  States,  Prof. 
Clinton,  in  1905,  described  and  figured  Corti- 
cium  vagum  var.  Solani  as  the  fertile  'tage  of 
Rhizoctonia.  Further,  a  "rosette"  disease  of 
the  Potato  "  haulm "  (which  causes  an  early 
dying  of  the  "haulm"  before  the  formation 
of  many  tubers,  and  also  an  excessive  branching 
and  "  rosette  "  or  clustered  arrangement  of  the 
branches)  has,  in  the  United  States,  been  traced 
to  Rhizoctonia. 

Experiments  planned  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Rhizoctonia  on  Seakale  is  able  to  attack  Potatos, 
and  also  whether  Potato  tubers  affected  with 
Rhizoctonia  can  be  "  steeped  "  in  a  che.mical 
sufficiently  strong  to  kill  the  sclerotia,  are 
already  in  hand.  E.  S.  Salmon,  F.L.S.,  Mycolo- 
gist to  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College, 
Wve,  Kent 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

•Vegetables  for  Home  and  Exhibition. 

The  author  of  this  work  upon  that  useful 
"branch  of  gardening — the  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables— is  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators 
of  the  plants  about  which  he  here  descants,  and 
he  frequently  secures  the  highest  prizes  at 
exhibitions  for  vegetables.  As  a  book  to  be  read 
with  interest  by  every  gardener  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  supply  of  culinary  vegetables  to  a 
country  house,  it  is  extremely  useful,  and  for  the 
exhibitor  indispensable. 

In  order  to  make  the  book  easy  of  reference, 
the  various  vegetables  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order-  Asparagus  cultivation,  as  may 
be  imagined  from  its  foremost  place  as  a 
vegetable,  forms  the  subject  of  a  long  chapter. 
The  author  combats  the  erroneous  idea  among 
cultivators  that,  to  grow  good  Asparagus,  the 
necessary  cost  in  materials,  labour,  and  time  is 
enormous.      He   describes  the   methods   adopted 


at  Aldenham,  which  are  by  no  means  onerous  or 
costly  ;  and  they  are  those  that  may  be  readily 
undertaken  in  any  fairly  good  soils,  especially  in 
friable  and  sandy  loams.  In  heavy  clays  there 
must  be  large  additions  of  lightening  materials 
incorporated  with  the  staple — that  is  all.  No 
other  choice  vegetables  repays  the  outlay  to  a  de- 
gree equal  to  this  one,  the  only  drawback  being 
the  three  years  of  waiting  until  the  first  cutting 
takes  place.  The  present  writer  knows  some 
dozen  beds  in  a  north  country  garden  that  had 
borne  good  crops  without  a  break  for  50  years  ; 
but  the  best  produce  can  only  be  obtained  from 
moderately  young  plantations.  Many  an  Aspara- 
gus bed  hj.s  been  ruined  by  too  early  and 
excessive  cutting  of  the  shoots.  No  shoots 
should  be  taken  till  the  second  year  after  plant- 
ing, and  then  only  a  very  few  from  the  strongest 
stools.  Inter-cropping,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is 
to  be  deprecated  as  a  general  practice.  Where 
every  bit  of  garden  soil  must  be  cropped,  the 
alleys  between  the  beds  niay  be  cropped  with 
Lettuces  or  Cauliflowers.  Clay's  fertiliser  at  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  per  square  yard  is  recommended 
for  occasional  employment.  Seed  sowing  and 
forcing  come  in  for  appropriate  remarks.  In 
the  same  thorough  manner  French  Beans  and 
Runner  Beans  are  treated  upon,  of  which  last 
several  white-flowered  varieties  are  promised, 
one  being  Jubilee  and  the  other  a  seedling  from 
Scarlet  Emperor.  There  is  a  chapter  on  Beetroots, 
including  the  useful  Seakale  variety,  whose  mid- 
libs  may  be  pulled  off  in  early  autumn,  and 
cooked  and  served  in  the  manner  of  Sea- 
kale. Borecoles  or  Kales,  and  the  Rus- 
sian Labrador  varieties  when  true,  are 
specially  praised  for  their  hardiness  and 
abundant  cropping.  Similarly,  Broccoli  are 
comprehensively  treated,  and  a  number  of 
fine  varieties  are  indicated  ;  but  we  note  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  Early  Penzance,  which 
comes  into  use  in  the  early  winter  months,  and 
is  as  delicious  in  flavour  as  a  Cauliflower,  with 
the  curd  of  a  pure  white.  Brussels  Sprouts  and 
Cabbages  fill  several  pages  of  matter ;  of  the 
former  Dwarf  Gem  and  Cambridge  Champion 
are  much  appreciated ;  the  Flower  of 
Spring,  for  early  cropping,  and  the  old  \Vinnig- 
stadt  are  specially  mentioned,  the  latter  as  a 
summer  cropper.  In  regard  to  Cauliflowers,  the 
author  states  that  with  the  many  splendid 
varieties  now  in  cultivation,  it  is  an  easy  matter, 
where  glass  accommodation  exists,  to  provide  a 
regular  supply  of  Cauliflowers  from  April  to 
Christmas.  He  still  adheres  to  the  old  practice 
of  sowing  seeds  in  August  and  September, 
wintering  the  plants  in  handlights  and  frames, 
in  preference  to  sowing  early  maturing  varieties 
in  heat,  nursing  the  plants  in  heat,  and  planting 
out  as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit.  The 
reason  he  gives  for  his  preference  is  that 
although  this  method  gives  more  trouble,  the 
heads  are  finer  and  firmer,  an  opinion  with  which 
we  quite  agree.  A  hint  is  given  to  exhibitors 
of  Cauliflowers  to  make  many  small  sowings,  so 
that  they  may  have  good  produce  at  the  various 
shows.  No  other  vegetable  occupies  a  more 
important  place  in  collections  of  from  six  to 
twelve  dishes.  For  spring  sowings  Early  Giant 
is  a  most  desirable  variety.  The  chapters  on 
Onions  and  Peas  are  of  considerable  length,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  importance  of  these 
vegetables  from  a  culinary  point  of  view  ;  and 
the  book  contains  a  mine  of  practical  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  their  cultivation.  The  excellent 
advice  is  given  about  sowing  Onion  seed — to 
sow  in  the  open  twice  as  thickly  as  it  is  in- 
tended the  plants  should  remain,  and  to  apply 
artificial  manure  during  showery  weather  to 
assist  growth.  We  have  found  earth-closet 
manure  that  has  been  six  times  through  the 
closet  (Moules'  patent)  a  most  efficient  aid. 
The  section  on  growing  Onions  for  show  pur- 
poses is  most  appropriate.  The  author  has  for 
some  years  been  interested  in  raising  new  and 
improving  existing  varieties  of  Peas,  his  aim 
being  to  produce  types  that  possess  a  good  con- 


stitution, are  free-bearing,  have  a  handi^ome 
appearance  with  the  Peas  of  fine  quality.  Edwin 
Beckett  was  his  first  good  variety,  receiving  an 
Award  of  Merit  at  the  Chiswick  trials.  He  has 
had  nothing  to  excel  it  as  a  second  early  for 
home  use  or  exhibition.  His  next  introduction 
was  Quite  Content,  the  largest  podded  Pea  in 
cultivation.  There  are  numerous  hints  on  sowing 
worthy  of  notice  by  exhibitors  and  gardeners  in 
general.  Stopping  and  thinning  are  noted,  and 
the  information  on  exhibiting  is  useful.  Mr. 
Beckett  is  a  believer  in  deep  trenching  and  heavy 

Potatos  and  their  cultivation  are  fully  treated 
upon  from  the  garden  point  of  view,  and  a  very 
good  list  of  varieties  is  appended.  For  exhibi- 
tion purposes  spaces  of  2  to  3^r  feet  are  recom- 
mended between  the  rows,  and  "2  feet  from  set  to 
set. 

A  sowing  and  planting  table,  and  a  chapter  on 
exhibiting  vegetables,  and  one  on  insect  and 
anmial  pests  and  their  destruction,  are  found  at 
the  end  of  the  volume;  likewise  a  compendious 
index  to  matter  and  illustrations. 


NOTES  ON    IRISES. 

IRIS  TECTORUM  ALBA. 
This  Iris,  which  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  beautiful  of  all,  may  easily  be  raised 
from  seed,  and  the  resulting  plants  are  all 
white  flowered.  Plants  raised  from  seeds 
ripened  in  1906  are  now  in  flower  here,  having 
stood  the  winter  well,  though  entirely  unpro- 
tected. The  white  variety  differs,  as  far  as  my 
observations  go,  from  the  type  in  having  a  stem 
that  is  only  one-headed,  the  spathe  usually  con- 
taining two  buds,  while  I.  tectorum  always  has 
a  considerably  taller  stem,  which  branches  to 
form  several  heads.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  anyone  has  found  that  the  white 
variety  produces  similar  branching  stems 

IRIS  OLBIENSIS  X  KOROLKOWIL 
This  is  an  interesting  hybrid  of  a  claret-rea 
form  of  olbiensis,  often  known  as  Socrates, 
crossed  with  a  form  of  I.  Korolkowii,  the  latter 
being  the  pollen  parent,  and  it  came  into  flower 
for  the  first  time  in  Mcy.  The  plant  combines 
the  characteristics  of  both  parents  in  practically 
equal  degrees.  The  foliage  is  that  of  olbiensis 
except  that  the  bases  of  the  shoots  have  the 
reddish-brown  colouration  of  most  varieties  of 
Korolkowii.  The  fiower  is  of  olbiensis  shape 
and  colour,  in  so  far  as  the  groundwork  is  con- 
cerned, but  both  standards  and  falls  are  con- 
spicuously overlaid  with  the  black-brown  vein- 
ings  of  Korolkowii,  and  they  run  together  on  the 
falls  to  form  a  black  signal  patch.  The  dingy 
yellowish  beard  is  also  the  product  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  bright  yellow  of  the  female 
parent  with  the  black  of  the  male. 

IRIS    VAGA. 

I  HAVT-:  this  year  noticed  an  ex-traordinary 
variation  in  colour  in  the  beard  of  this  Iris. 
In  1907  I  had  about  twenty  plants  in  fiower, 
some  having  bright  yellow  beards,  while  in 
others  the  colour  was  a  bright  vivid  blue.  7"he 
difference  in  the  general  appearance  of  the 
flowers  was  quite  noticeable  by  even  the  moft 
casual  observer.  I  carefully  labelled  each  plant 
and,  when  I  lifted  them,  I  separated  them 
according  to  the  co'our  of  the  beards  and  re- 
planted them  in  different  beds.  This  year  1  had 
over  thirty  spikes  of  flower  on  these  two  beds, 
but  in  no  case  was  there  a  bright  yellow  beard. 
Every  flower  was  of  the  blue  beard  variety, 
though  in  some  cases  there  were  a  lew  dull 
yellow  hairs  far  back  beneath  the  style  branches. 

Iris  vaga  and  I.  Leichtlinii  are  usually  sup- 
posed to  differ  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  the  beard, 
but  if  this  colour  is  liable  to  variation  from 
year  to  year,  how  can  we  tell  whether  a  given 
flower  is  I.  vaga  or  I.  Leichtlinii?  W .  R.  Dyf:'^s, 
CharterhousCj  Godalming. 
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THE    ROSARY. 

CULTURAL    HINTS    FOR   JULY. 

Rose  plants  generally  are  developing  a 
h«althy  growth,  and,  assuming  the  foliage 
to  be  free  from  fungal  and  insect  pests,  it  is 
nevertheless  necessary  to  employ  preventive 
measures  in  order  to  keep  the  leaves  in  this 
■condition.  This  can  be  done  by  syringing  the 
plants  occasionally  with  solutions  of  soft  soap, 
•Quassia  Extract,  and  tobacco  water.  The  plants 
should  be  sprayed  with  these  specifics  during 
the  evening,  and  be  washed  with  clear  water  on 
the  following  morning. 

Standard  Briars  will  now  be  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  budding,  provided  all  the  superfluous 
^growths  were  removed  last  month,  and  three 
■of  the  best  wtere  retained  near  the  top  of  the 
stock.  The  process  of  budding  Roses  has  been 
so  often  explained  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
ior  me  to  do  so  just  now,  but  I  will  emphasise 
th©  necessity  of  observing  a  few  details.  In  the 
first  place  the  bud  should  be  inserted  on  well- 


will  be  best  done  early  in  the  morning,  in  the 
evening,  or  on  dull  days.  If  the  weather  is 
very  hot  and  dry,  loosen  the  surface  soil  and 
apply  a  good  mulch  and  an  abundance  of 
water  some  time  before  budding  and  afterwards, 
or  until  the  advent  of  rain. 

The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  visit  a  Rose 
nursery  to  make  a  selection  for  autumn  delivery, 
for  the  best  varieties  in  all  classes  are  now  in 
flower. 

The  maiden  buds  can  be  examined,  tied  and 
staked  for  the  last  time,  and  any  long  shoots 
now  taking  the  lead  over  others  should  be 
stopped.  When  the  growths  proceeding  from 
these  buds  have  flowered  they  may  be  pruned 
back  a  few  "  eyes "  to  cause  fresh  shoots  to 
break  and  flower  later.  Old  plants,  after  flower- 
ing, may  also  be  pruned  in  a  like  manner.  The 
hybrid  Tea,  China,  and  Bourbon  Roses  respond 
well   to   this  treatment. 

The  pegged-down  Roses  referred  to  in  pre- 
vious notes  will  now  be  yielding  a  wealth  of 
bloom  and  flower  buds,  if  previous  instructions 
have  been  carried  out. 
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-matured  shoots  only,  and  the  scions  must  be  well 
matured  and  obtained  from  the  bottom  "eyes" 
■of  a  shoot.  In  the  second  place,  the  operation 
should  only  be  carried  out  when  the  bark  will 
open  freely  from  the  wood  without  any  bruis- 
ing. Be  careful  when  removing  the  wood  from 
"the  bark  of  the  scion  to  leave  the  "eye"  {a 
prominent  one)  intact.  Insert  the  bud  in  the 
axle  of  the  shoot  and  as  near  to  the  main  stem 
as  is  possible.  The  raffia  to  be  used  for  tying 
and  closing  in  the  bud  should  be  first  well 
soaked  in  water,  and  the  end  of  the  shoot 
which  furnishes  the  scion  should  be  kept  in 
vater  also  as  the  process  of  budding  proceeds. 
In  the  case  of  dwarf  seedling  Briars  or 
Briars  raised  from  cuttings,  the  surface  soil 
■should  be  removed  a  few  inches  deep,  so  that 
"the  bud  may  be  inserted  just  above  the  root. 
This  will,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent  suckers 
springing  from  the  base.  If  only  ?  limited 
■number  of  stocks  are  to  be  budded,  ffre  work 


All  growing  plants  should  be  given  plenty  of 
liquid  manures  when  the  flower  buds  begin  to 
show,  but  the  soil  should  be  moist  at  the  time 
of  its  application,  for  then  liquid  manures  are 
much  more  effective.  These  stimulants  may  be 
applied  twice  weekly,  and  one  application 
of  artificial  manure  may  also  be  given  each 
week.  The  manure  water,  if  strong,  must  be 
diluted  to  one-half  or  one-third  of  its  strength 
with  clear  water,  for  it  is  better  to  give  it  in  a 
weak  condition  than  to  run  the  risk  of  causing 
injury  to  the  roots.  I  have  found  soot  to  be  a 
remarkably  good  fertiliser  for  Roses  when  ap- 
plied with  the  manure  water. 

Do  not  permit  overcrowding  of  weak  and  use- 
less growths  in  established  bushes,  but  thin 
them  out  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

AH  forced  Roses  in  pots  require  a  good  rest, 
and  they  should  be  kept  as  dry  at  their  roots  as 
is    possible    without    causing    absolute    fla.gging 


of  the  leaves.  This  comparative  drought  may 
be  continued  until  September. 

Plants  with  their  roots  in  borders  under  glass 
require  similar  treatment,  and  all  the  ventilators 
should  be  left  open  day  and  night.  An  insecti- 
cide should  be  applied  over  the  plants  by 
means  of  the  garden  engine,  but  if  the  top 
lights  could  be  removed  altogether  this  would 
probably  be  the  most  effective  method  of  keep- 
ing the  plants  clean. 

Roses  which  were  raised  from  grafts  or  cut- 
tings and  being  still  in  pots  3  inches  in  diameter 
should  be  given  a  final  shift  into  5-inch  pots, 
and  be  plunged  in  beds  out  of  doors,  where 
they  will  develop  their  summer  and  autumn 
growth.  A  cool  and  comparatively  rich  root- 
ing medium  with  foliage  exposed  to  the  night 
dews  will  favour  sturdy  and  vigorous  growth 
by  the  end  of  the  season.  Stopping  of  the 
shoots  should  not  be  continued  later  than  July. 

Exhibitors  should  refer  to  the  hints  given  in 
the  article  that  appeared  in  the  first  issue  for 
June,  as  many  of  the  directions  then  given  will 
now  have  to  be  put  into  opveration.  Liberal 
mulchings  from  spent  hot-beds,  if  applied  to 
the  borders  at  this  season,  and  copious  water- 
ings are  subsequently  given,  will  have  very  good 
effects  ;  if  the  mulchings  are  considered  to  be 
unsightly,  the  material  may  be  covered  with  a 
little  fine  soil.  Remove  faded  and  dead  blos- 
soms from  all  rose  plants  as  soon  as  they  are 
seen,  and  stir  the  surface  soil  with  the  hoe  fre- 
quently. Cuttings  which  were  inserted  during 
autumn  or  winter  may  suffer  from  lack  of  mois- 
ture at  the  roots  unless  attention  is  '^jaid  to 
them.     7.  D.  G. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  AMABII.E  FOWLERIA- 
NUM  (see  fig.  4). 

(o.   crispum   punctatum  violackum    x    o. 
crispo-Harryanum.) 

This  is  a  superb  hybrid  with  flowers  4  inches 
across,  broad  and  well  displayed  in  all  its  parts, 
anjd  most  exquisitely  coloured,  now  flowering  for 
the  first  time  in  the  collection  of  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Davis).  The  inner  two-thirds  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  bright  purplish- 
mauve  colour,  a  few  white  spots  appearing  on 
the  petals,  and  two  or  three  irregular  white  lines 
on  the  sepals.  The  outer  third  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  is  pale  violet  colour,  the  margins  of 
all  the  segments  being  silver  white.  The  broad 
labellum  is  white  in  front,  red  around  the  yellow 
crest,  and  beautifully  marked  with  rose  colour 
on  the  sides.  It  is  a  marked  instance  of  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  using  fine  varieties 
for  hybridising. 

DENDROBIUM  AMCENUM, 
This  fragrant  species  is  flowering  with  Dr. 
Gordon  Paterson,  South  Lodge,  Ascot,  who 
kindly  sends  flowers  of  it.  It  is  a  slender 
species,  widely  distributed  in  the  Himalayas  at 
a  high  altitude,  and  although  tolerably  plentiful 
m  gardens  many  years  ago,  it  is  now  seldom 
seen.  Its  slender  stems  bear  fascicles  of  two  or 
three  flowers,  all  the  segments  of  which  are 
nearly  equal,  and  generally  white,  with  magenta 
tips,  the  colouring  at  the  apex  of  the  lip  being 
darkest.  The  margin  of  the  lip  is  undulate,  the 
disc  greenish-yellow,  with  a  few  narrow  purple 
lines  on  each  side.  Frequently  the  flowers  are 
tinged  with  rose,  and  an  odour  resembling  that  of 
Violets  is  very  pronounced. 

CATTLEYA     WARSCEWICZII     "  FRAU 
MELANIE    BEYRODT." 

Of  the  many  handsome  Cattleyas  at  present  in 
flower  in  the  collection  of  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Esq.,  this  is  the  most  beautiful,  its  large 
blooms  being  much  finer  than  when  it  obtained 
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its  First-Class  Certificate  at  the  Holland  House 
Show  in  1904.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure 
white,  the  tube  of  the  lip  white,  with  a  pale 
sulphur-yellow  disc,  and  some  short  purple  lines 
on  the  upper  margin.  The  front  of  the  labellum 
is  finely  developed,  and  in  colour  is  violet-tinted 
crimson  with  a  clear  white  undulated  margin. 
It  is  a  very  large  specimen,  furnished  with  many 
flower-sheaths. 

ODONTIODA  CHARLESWORTHII. 
This  beautiful  hybrid,  obtained  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.  between  Odontoglossum 
Harryanum  and  Cochlioda  Noezliana,  and  which 
was  awarded  a  First-Class  Certificate  at  the  recent 
Temple  Show  and  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners 
Chronicle,  May  30,  p.  353,  is  still  in  flower  in  the 
collection  of  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebe- 
lands,  South  Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  who 
purchased  the  plant,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  changes  in  its  colour  since  it  first  ex- 
panded its  blooms.  When  first  open  the  flowers 
were  ruby-crimson,  with  a  slight  violet  shade 
which  passed  off  in  a  few  days,  after  which  the 
colour  became  brighter  and  less  deep  in  tint, 
until  at  present  they  are  of  a  blood-red  colour 
with  an  orange  tint  around  the  yellow  crest. 
There  is  a  very  fine  collection  of  these  richly- 
coloured  Odontiodas  at  Glebelands,  but  this  is 
certainly  the  finest  and  most  promising  for 
hybridising  purposes,  a  use  to  which  it  has 
already  been  put. 


TEMPLE  NEWSAM,  NEAR  LEEDS. 

The  name  of  Temple  Newsam  seems  to  have 
a  fruity  sound  when  mentioned  in  connection 
with  horticulture,  and  fully  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  estate  was  owned  by  the  Meynell 
Ingram  family,  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  especially 
Pineapples  were  leading  products  of  the 
gardens.  The  writer  remembers  hearing 
of  Providence  Pines  grown  at  Temple  New- 
sam weighing  up  to  12  lbs.  each.  At  that 
time  the  gardener  was  a  Mr.  Taylor.  The 
estate  is  now  occupied  by  the  Hon.  E.  L.  Wood, 
a  nephew  of  the  late  Hon.  Mrs.  Meynell  Ingram. 
What  may  be  termed  the  general  produce  garden 
is  situated  some  distance  from  the  mansion,  and 
here  are  erected  the  glass  structures.  The 
soil  is  stiff  and  cool,  such  as  is  generally  found 
in  the  carboniferous  formation.  The  uncropped 
ground  in  the  large  kitchen  garden  is  ridged 
fully  5  feet  from  centre  to  centre  ;  Mr.  Dawes, 
the  gardener,  informed  me  he  has  practised 
ridging  for  many  years,  and  found  it  to  be  the 
only  method  of  dealing  satisfactorily  with  the 
stiff  soil  in  order  to  obtain  good  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter  crops  of  vegetables.  Plenty 
of  manure  and  well-rotted  leaves  are  worked  in 
when  ridging,  hence  in  fine  weather  in  spring 
and  early  summer  it  is  possible  to  procure  a 
good  tilth  for  the  sowing  or  planting  of  the 
various  crops,  and  these  are  as  forward  and  as 
promising  as  if  the  natural  conditions  were 
quite  favourable.  On  entering  the  glasshouses 
which  are  still  largely  used  for  fruit  growing, 
evidences  of  high  culture  are  at  once  apparent. 
Mr.  Dawes  was  for  some  years  foreman  to  the 
late  Mr.  Colman,  of  Eastnor  Castle,  when  he 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a  fruit-grower 
and  exhibitor.  The  first  range  I  visited  con- 
sisted of  vineries.  The  building  measured 
100  feet  in  length,  and  was  28  feet  in  width, 
divided  into  two  compartments.  They  were 
erected  a  few  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Foster  & 
Pearson,  and  replaced  some  old  houses  of  about 
half  their  width.  The  old  vines  were  left,  and 
these  now  occupy  the  upper  half  of  the  roof 
surface,  where  they  produce  fine  crops  of  fruit. 
In  course  of  time  some,  if  not  all,  of  these  vines 
will  have  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  young 
vines  that  have  been  planted  in  new  borders 
near  the  front  of  the  vinery.  These  young 
vines  are  planted  4  feet  apart,  and  as  there  is 
no  need  to  hurry  them  to  furnish  the  roof,  they 
are    forming    stout    bases   and    promise    in    due 


time  to  develop  exhibition  bunches  of  Grapes. 
One  division  is  mainly  filled  with  vines  of  the 
Muscat  family,  and  the  rods  are  already  carry- 
ing fine,  well-set  bunches.  The  other  is  a 
mixed  vinery  containing  Black  Hamburgh,  Gros 
Colmar,  Prince  of  Wales,  very  promising  Bar- 
barossa,  Gros  Maroc,  and  others.  The  variety 
Diamond  Jubilee  is  to  be  discarded.  At  present 
the  roots  of  these  young  vines  are  confined  to 
inside  borders. 

Adjoining  this  vinery  is  a  long  range  planted 
with  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  fine  health  and 
cropping  heavily.  The  front  is  higher  than  usual, 
the  trellis  being  carried  up  some  18  inches  from 
the  glass  for  two-thirds  of  the  roof  space,  and 
then  curved  downwards,  thus  affording  light 
to  the  trees  on  the  back  wall.  At  present 
a  row  of  pot-grown  trees  of  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums  occupy  the  centre,  a  temporary  stage 
being  utilised  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  glass. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  trees  were  furnished 
with  a  good  set  of  fruit,  the  Apple  trees  in 
particular  being  well  cropped.  Gardeners  who 
have  had  experience  in  cold  northern  districts, 
and  who  have  to  supply  dessert  fruits  in  the 
late  autumn  and  early  winter  months,  will  know 
the  value  of  pot-grown  fruit  trees.  I  am  hoping 
later  on  to  give  you  the  names  of  those  found 
to  do  the  best  at  Temple  Newsam.  Alexander 
and  Amsden  June  Peaches  were  mostly 
gathered.  That  splendid  old  Peach  Abec  does 
exceedingly  well,  although  not  ripe.  There  was 
promise  of  fine  crops  in  both  the  early  Muscat 
and  Hamburgh  vineries,  Madresfield  Court  being 
very  promising  in  the  former  house.  Like  most 
exhibitors  of  fruits,  Mr.  Dawes  knows  the  value 
of  having  a  number  of  trees  in  a  limited  root 
space,  both  with  a  view  to  getting  them  ripe  at 
the  right  time  and  enabling  them  to  have  special 
feeding  with  stimulants.  Wherever  there  was  a 
fit  sunlit  space  it  was  occupied  with  either 
a  Peach,  Nectarine  or  Fig  tree,  mostly  as  half 
standards  in  tubs  or  in  boxes.  It  was  almost 
a  novelty  to  enter  a  low,  flat-roofed  house  filled 
with  Queen  Pines  at  the  stage  of  their  second 
swelling.  Melons  in  various  stages  w^ere  growl- 
ing in  similar  structures.      Yorkshire  Gardener. 


VEGETABLES. 

A  NEW  KALE. 
A  NEW  variety  of  Kale  or  Borecole  known  as 
Carter's  Russian  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
hardy  nature  and  good  culinary  qualities.  It  is 
very  distinct  in  habit  and  is  valuable  for  fur- 
nishing a  supply  of  vegetables  in  winter  and 
early  spring  when  good  green  vegetables  are 
scarce.  Carter's  Russian  Kale  differs  from  the 
older  form  in  its  deeply-cut  or  laciniated  foliage 
and  the  abundance  of  useful  sprouts  which  are 
produced  on  the  stems.  The  variety  is  not  a 
tall  grower,  which  is  a  point  in  its  favour,  for 
it  is  thus  less  exposed  to  winds  and  is  not  so 
liable  as  taller  kinds  to  be  affected  by  severe 
weather.  The  variety  has  been  tried  at  Wisley 
in  comparison  with  other  Kales,  and  it  has 
received  the  high  award  of  a  First-Class  Certifi- 
cate from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  New 
varieties  of  green  vegetables  are  not  too 
common,  especially  those  which  are  in  season 
when  most  other  kinds  cannot  be  had.  The 
culture  of  this  vegetable  is  simple.  For  a  late 
supply  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  early  summer 
months  on  land  that  has  been  well  prepared,  and 
the  seedlings  should  be  thinned  or  transplanted 
2  feet  apart  both  ways.  It  is  a  rapid  grower, 
and  for  an  early  winter  supply  I  advise  a  spring 
sowing  so  as  to  enable  the  plants  to  be  very 
early  planted.  But  nothing  is  gained  in  sowing 
too  early  and  leaving  the  plants  in  the  seed 
beds  to  become  drawn.  I  have  sown  the  seeds 
very  thinly  in  rows,  dropping  them  at  intervals, 
thinning  out  the  seedlings  when  large  enough, 
and  thus  avoiding  transplanting.  This  system 
saves  some  amount  of  time,  and  the  plants 
removed  can  be  utilised  for  a  successional  crop. 


I^nd   on   which  all  kinds  of   Kales   are  grown 
should    be   dug   deeply,    but   the    soil   needs   no 
manuring  provided  it  was  dressed  for  a  previous 
shallow-rooting  crop.     The  use  of  fresh  manure 
is  not  advised.     At  the  same  time  if  the  land  is 
poor  it  should  receive  some  manurial  dressing, 
which  should  be  placed  at  a  good  depth  so  that, 
the  roots  can  penetrate  into  it.     In  planting  from 
seed  beds  it  is  best  to  select  young  plants  and-,, 
to    perform    the    operation     in    dull,,    showeryv, 
weather.     It  is  also  advisable  to  plant  ijn  land„s 
that    has    not    recently    grown     a   crop  of  th?;fi 
Cabbage    family,    for    when    members     of:  thew 
Brassica  tribe  are  planted   in    succession   uponrs 
the  same  site  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  land  to 
become  infested  with  the  fungus  causing  club- 
bing,   and    this    pest    is    diflicult    to    eradicate. 
Geo.    Wythes. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON  (AZALEA)  INDICUM 
VAR.  K^MPFERI. 
Whe.n  Professor  Sargent  made  his  notable 
journey  to  Japan  in  the  early  nineties,  the 
literary  outcome  of  which  was  the  delightful 
Forest  Flora  of  Japan,  he  found  and  introduced 
to  cultivation  many  interesting  plants.  Amongst 
these  must  be  counted  Kaempfer's  variety  of  the 
Indian  Azalea.  In  a  letter  regarding  this  shrub. 
Professor  Sargent  observes  that  he  gathered  the 
seeds  from  as  high  elevations  and  as  far  north  in 
the  mountains  as  he  could  find  plants  growing, 
'■  in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  new  race 
likely  to  be  hardy  in  the  New  England  climate." 
Some  of  the  seedlings  he  sent  to  Kew.  The 
plants,  although  they  have  not  grown  quickly, 
have  proved  to  be  hardy  in  exposed  positions, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  them  are  now  in  flower. 
The  flowers  are  singularly  variable  in  colour, 
some  being  purplish-rose,  some  rose-coloured, 
and  some  rosy  scarlet.  The  best  of  them  are  really 
attractive,  and  form  a  distinct  acquisition.  The 
leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the  greenhouse 
varieties  of  Azalea  indica,  being  lanceolate  or 
oblanceolate,  dark  dull  green,  and  covered  with 
bristly  hairs  ;  they  are,  however,  considerably 
smaller.  .Although  hardy  enough  to  have  with- 
stood the  winters  during  the  last  15  years  at  Kew, 
the  plants  give  one  the  impression  that  warmer 
conditions  would  be  af.  :ptable  to  them.  They  are 
of  dwarf,  compact  habit,  and  plants  raised  in 
1893  are  only  from  2  to  3  feet  high.  Given 
a  warm,  sheltered  spot,  and  a  light,  peaty  soil, 
this  northern  form  of  the  old  Indian  Azalea  is 
well  worth  growing  in  the  gardens  of  the  south 
and  west  of  Britain. 

PIERIS  FORMOSA. 
Two  species  of  Pieris,  P.  floribunda,  and  P. 
japonica,  are  well  known  in  gardens  under  the 
generic  name  of  Andromeda.  In  places  where 
they,  thrive  few  evergreens  are  more  desirable. 
This  third  species,  which  comes  from  the  Hima- 
layas, is  not  so  well  known.  In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  April  30,  1881,  there  is  a  very 
characteristic  picture  of  a  flower  raceme.  Al- 
though not  inferior  in  beauty  to  either  of  the 
better  known  species,  it  is  not  so  hardy,  and  to- 
see  it  at  its  best  in  this  country,  one  has  to  go  . 
to  the  Cornish  gardens,  where,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  it  grows  8  to  10  feet,  perhaps  more,  in- 
height.  But  that  it  will  succeed  in  less  favour- 
able conditions  is  shown  by  a  specimen  at  Kew, 
which  was  raised  from  seed  in  1902,  and  grown 
to  flowerng  state  out-of-doors.  The  inflores- 
cence is  similar  in  contour  and  arrangement  to 
that  of  P.  japonica,  but  is  much  larger.  The 
flowers,  too,  are  larger  and  more  cup-shaped, 
the  whole  forming  a  dense  mass  of  pendent 
white  blossoms.  They  are  like  those  of  the  tw-o 
commoner  species  but  larger  ;  they  are  broad, 
lanceolate,  4  to  6  inches  long,  of  leathery  tex- 
ture, and  dark  green.  The  shrub  is  of  handsome 
habit,    growing    broader    than    it    is    high    in 
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open,  favourable  situations.  The  same  species, 
or''one  Very  nearly  allied  to  it,  has  been  dis- 
cbvered  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  in  Western 
Hupeh,  China.     W.  J.  B. 

FINE  TREES  AT  HACKWOOD  PARK. 
A  FEW  weeks  ago  Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton  referred 
in  these  columns  to  certain  trees  that  were 
at  Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke,  when  he  was  gar- 
dener  there  in  1866.  Of  these  trees  he  will  regret 
'  to  learn  that  the  Weeping  Turkey  Oak  has  long 
since  been  dead.  The  Douglas  Fir,  then  some 
82  feet  in  height  is  still  there,  but,  in  common 
with  so  many  of  its  noble  compeers,  has  been 
sadly  disfigured  by  hurricanes  and  snowstorms. 
It  has  also  lost  its  leader,  yet  it  is  now  about 
100  feet  in  height,  and  the  girth  of  its  stem  at 
2  feet  from  the  ground,  which  was  then  9  feet  3 
inches,  is  now  13  feet,  as  1  found  a  few  days 
ago  when  I  was  enabled  to  measure  it.  It  is  but 
one  of  thousands  of  very  lofty  Pines  and  de- 
ciduous trees  in  what  are  called  the  "  Spring  " 
Woods.  The  most  noteworthy  specimen  tree  in 
the  park,  however,  is  a  giant  and  noble  round- 
headed  Beech,  which,  like  a  true  woodland 
monarch,  "stands  in  its  pride  alone"  in  one 
portion  of  the  huge  pasture  area.  This  is  pro- 
bably at  least  a  tricenteaaiian,  and  its  stem  at 


first  to  introduce  seeds  into  that  county  from 
New  Zealand  and  to  grow  it  permanently  in  the 
open,  and  it  is  owing  to  his  generosity  that  it 
is  now  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  garden  of 
note  in  Cornwall.  At  the  late  Temple  Show 
three  fine  plants  in  tubs  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Enys,  which  attracted  much  attention  and 
received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  With  their 
large  shining  leaves  and  numerous  blue  flower- 
heads,  although  these  were  a  little  past  their 
best,  they  formed  a  handsome  group  in  the 
garden.  There  is  no  comparison  between  the 
comparatively  weak  growth  exhibited  by  pot 
plants  and  the  vigorous  habits  manifested 
by  well-grown  specimens  in  the  open  air,  where 
the  plants  sometimes  attai.T  a  height  of  3  feet  and 
carry  leaves  often  as  much  as  2  feet  in  length 
and  18  inches  in  breadth,  the  foliage  suggesting 
that  of  the  Rhubarb  in  its  noble  form  and  being 
particularly  attractive  owing  to  its  bright  green 
tint  and  glossy  surface  (see  fig.  5).  These 
splendid  specimens  throw  up  dozens  of  branch- 
ing inflorescences,  the  flower-heads  being  often 
8  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  individual 
blossoms  are  about  half  an  inch  across.  There 
is  considerable  variation  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers.  In  the  best  variety  they  are  of  a 
uniform  blue,  but  in  others  they  are  deep  blue 
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3  feet  from  the  ground  has  a  girth  of  23  feet ; 
at  10  feet  from  the  ground  it  throws  out  some 
seven  or  eight  gigantic  arms  or  branches.  The 
diameter  of  the  spread  of  the  branches  both 
north  and  south  and  east  and  west  is  108  feet. 
A  thousand  persons  could  easily  find  seats  be- 
neath its  ample  branches.  Close  by  is  an  aged 
but  Common  English  Oak,  which  carries  a  good- 
sized  cluster  of  Mistletoe.  This  parasite  is  not 
common  on  the  Oak,  and  there  seem  to  be  but 
few  specimens  in  the  kingdom  similarly  infested. 
A.  D. 


MYOSOTIDIUM   NOBILE. 

This  splendid  plant,  generally  known  as  the 
New  Zealand  Forget-me-not,  is  a  native  of 
Chatham  Island.  It  is  only  in  the  south- 
western counties  that  the  Myosotidium  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  the  open  air, 
glass-culture  being  indispensable  in  the 
colder  districts.  It  was  introduced  into 
this  country  in  1858,  and  first  described  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  in  1859,  but  for  many  years 
was  treated  solely  as  a  greenhouse  plant.  Mr. 
John  D.  Enys,  of  Enys,  in  Cornwall,  was  the 


in  the  centre  fading  to  white  at  the  edge.  At  Enys 
a  pure  white  form  is  also  grown.  In  its  native 
haunts  the  Myosotidium  grows  on  the  sea  beach 
just  above  high  water  mark,  in  the  sand  forming 
the  shore  and  close  enough  to  the  waves  to 
receive  many  a  scattering  of  wind-swept  spray. 
At  Enys  there  is  a  painting  showing  the  M\'oso- 
tidium  growing  in  its  native  habitat  at  Chatham 
Island  and  margining  the  sea  beach  with  a  line 
of  deep  blue.  Mr.  Enys  states  that  of  late  vears 
it  has  suffered  much  from  cattle,  and  is  being 
rapidly  exterminated  in  its  island  home.  The 
fact  that  it  there  grows  in  sea  sand  has 
led  to  this  being  used  extensively  in  its  cul- 
ture in  this  country.  In  some  cases  only  a 
heavy  mulch  is  given  over  a  subsoil  of  porous 
compost,  but  at  Menabilly,  where  it  is  certainly 
as  well  grown  as  in  any  other  garden,  a  large 
hole  is  made  in  the  ground,  a  cart  is  sent  down 
to  the  beach  and  filled  with  sand  and  this  is 
emptied  into  the  hole,  the  Myosotidium  being 
then  planted  in  it.  At  Menabilly  the  plants  are 
grown  immediately  in  front  of  high  walls  facing 
in  various  directions,  and  apparently  they  like  a 
full  southern  exposure  least.  In  such  a  site,  on 
scorching  summer  days,  the  radiation  from  the 


wall  is  intense  and  the  leaves  will  often  flag 
badly.  At  Enys  a  plantation  has  been  made 
beneath  a  north  wall,  and  it  was  looking  very 
promising  this  spring.  When  making  growth 
the  Myosotidium  requires  a  copious  water 
supply.  It  is  fairly  hardy,  and  in  a  Devon 
garden  has  stood  10°  of  frost  unprotected  with- 
put  being  harmed.  It  is  generally  at  its  best 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  a  large  group  in 
full  bloom  at  that  time  presents  a  glorious 
picture.     S.   W.  IPitzherbcrt. 


FLOWERS   OF   SPENSER. 

(Coutinurd  from  p.  393.) 
BAY. 

1.  To    win    a    willow     bough,     whitest     other 

weares  the   Bay.  F.Q.,   IV.   i.   4j. 

2.  The    Muses    that    were    wont   greene   bayes 

to  weare. 

Shephcards  Calender,  November,  14^. 

3.  Bay   leaves   betweene.     .     . 

Bene    they    not    Bay-braunches   which   they 
doe  beare? 

Shephcards  Calender,  April,  104. 

4.  And  by  the  bay,  which  I  unto  her  gave, 
Accomts  myself  her  captive  quite  forlorne. 

Amoretti,  Son.   2(). 

5.  Compard  with  Mirtle  and  the  Bay. 

An  Elegy,  ',  iS. 
The  Bay  is  a  South  European  plant,  but 
was  known  to  English  writers  from  very 
early  limes.  "  Bay  trees  are  cOinune  in  gar- 
denes  in  the  South  parte  of  Englande " 
(Turner,  157S).  But  by  nearly  all  the  writers 
of  the  si.xtecnth  century  it  is  only  spoken  of 
as  the  crown  of  conquerors,  and  so  it  easily 
came  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  synonym  of 
victor}'.  The  English  name  is  very  ancient, 
but  its  descent  from  the  Latin  bacca  (berry)  is 
easily  traced. 

BKKCII. 

The  warlike  Beech.  F.Q-,  I.  i.  9. 

The  Beech  is  more  or  less  native  all  over 
Europe  and  V\'estern  Asia.  Its  English  name 
in  the  eighth  century  was  beocc,  which  before 
long  took  its  present  form  of  IJcech.  I  can- 
not explain  the  epithet  "  warlike." 

BELLAMOURES. 

Her  snowy  browes,  like  budded  BellamDures. 
Amoretti,  64. 

Spenser  uses  the  same  word  in  F.O.,  II. 
vi.  16. 

Lo€ !   loe,   how  brave  she   decks   her  boun- 
teous boure 
Therein   to   shrowd   her     sumptuous    Bela- 
moure, 

but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  is  speaking 
of  the  flower  or  Nature.  The  plant  has  not 
been  identified,  and  I  think  it  probable  that 
Spenser  meant  no  flower  in  particular,  but 
more  generally  any  favourite  and  beautiful 
llower. 


BIRCH. 

1.  The  Birch  for  shafts. 


F.Q.,  I. 


J,.  as  a  swarme 

Of  fives  upon  a  birchen  bough  doth  cluster. 
F.Q.,  V.  xi.  sS. 

Common  throughout  Europe,  and  bearing 
its  present  English  name  from  the  earliest 
times. 

BOX. 

And  Box  yet  mindful  of  his  olde  offence. 
Virgils  Gnat,  $$■ 

Though  a  British  tree,  the  Box  seems 
never  to  have  had  a  true  British  name,  but  to 
have  kept  one  derived  from  the  Latin  Buxus. 
I  have  never  seen  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  "  his  olde  offence,"  but  suppose  it  to  refer 
to  the  legend  that  the  Box  was  one  of  the 
woods  from  which  the  Cross  was  made. 


July  4, 
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BRAMBLE. 

1.  The   bush   iriy   b'ed,    the   bramble   was   my 

bowre. 

Sliefheards  Calender,  December,  65. 

2.  Of   all   the   seede   that   in   my   youthe   was 

sowne 
Was  none  but  braltes  and   brambles  to  be 
mowne.  i^-  ^^3- 

3.  The  Bramble  bush,  where  byrdes  of  e\-€ry 

kinde 
To  the  walers    fall    t^eir    tunes    attemper 
right.  ■  /*.  June  7. 


3.  All  in  the  shadowe  of  a  bushye  Brere. 

Shepheards  Calender,  Deccjnher  2. 

The  sweete-breare  in  the  first  passage  is, 
of  course,  our  common  Sweet  Briar ;  but  in 
the  second  passage  Spenser  uses  Briar,  as  all 
the  early  writers  did,  for  any  Rose-bush, 
keeping-  the  word  Rose  for  the  flower.  This 
was  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  word,  as  "  in 
colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant 
Briar,"  "  from  off  this  Bfiar  pluck  a  white 
Rose  with  me." 


BULRUSHES. 

To  make  fine  cages  for  the  nightingale 
And  Baskets  of  bulrushes  was  my  wont. 
Shepheqrds  Ca/fnder,  December,  -jg. 

CALAMINT.- 

And  the  flowre  ....  of  calamint  and  dill. 
F.Q.,  III.  a.  4g. 

The  name  is  simply  the  Anglicised  form  of 
the  Latin  calaminta,  which  again  is  the 
Latinised     form     of     the     Greek     KaXainiudo^ 


Fig.  6. — myosotidium   nobile  :    floweks  blue. 


Spenser's  Bramble  is  not  our  Blackberry 
only,  but  is  the  general  word  for  all  rough, 
wild,  and  especially  prickly  bushes. 

PRIAR. 

1.  Yet  both  in  flowres  doe  live,  and  love  thee 

beare. 
The  one   a   Paunce,   the    other    a    sweetc- 
b;<ea»e.  F-Q-,  JH-  -i/'-    v- 

2.  Youngthes  folke  now  flocken  in  every  whece 
To  gather  May  Buskets  iind  smelling  Brere. 

Shepheards  Calender,  May. 


BROOM. 

L  The  whyles  their  beasts  there  in  the  buddjd 
broomes 
Beside    them     fed,     and    nipt    the    tender 
bloomes.  F.Q.,  VI.  ix.  5. 

2.  Sweet  is  the  Broome-flovvre  but    yet  sowre 
enough.  ArMrelti,  Son.  XXVI. 

Our  beautiful  Broom  was  a  special  favour- 
ite with  all  the  poets  who  wrote  about  sJicp- 
herds;  but  it  needs  no  comment. 


i.e.,  beautiful  Mint.  The  name  shows  its 
high  reputation  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  it  was  as  much  valued  by  the 
old  English  herbalists.  Parkinsoji  said  of 
it  that  it  was  so  named  because  "  the  smelt 
thereof  is  so  excellent  that  it  is  fit  for  a  king's 
house."  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  certaia 
remedy  against  snake  bite,  but  it  is  now 
little  thought  ci  in  comparison  with  its  near 
ally  the  true  Mint. 
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CAMOMILE. 

Breathfull   Camomill. 

Muiopoimos,  XXVI. 

Though  the  plant  has  its  old  Greek  name 
it  is  a  true  native,  and  no  plant  was  more 
in  favour  with  the  old  herbalists  :  "it  de- 
lights the  mind  and  brings  health  to  the 
body,"  said  Lawson  :  and  the  moralists  were 
fond  of  using  it  as  the  emblem  of  the  e.x- 
cellence  of  patience.  "  The  more  it  is  trodden 
on  the  faster  it  grows,"  said  Falstaff. 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  Week's  Work. 


FEUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 


Mid-stason  Peaches. — In  gardens  where  large 
houses  have  been  planted  with  carefully- 
selected  varieties  to  ripen  in  succession  to  each 
other,  a  supply  of  ripe  fruits  can  be  obtained 
over  a  very  long  period.  Discontinue  syringing 
a  tree  as  soon'  as  its  fruits  commence  to 
ripen,  and  carefully  examine  ripening  fruits 
everv  evening  in  order  to 'gather  those  that  are 
fit.  "  If  this  is  attended  to  by  an  experienced 
man,  there  will  be  no  need  for  suspending  nets 
beneath  the  trees  to  catch  fallen  fruits.  Com- 
mence to  syringe  the  trees  again  directly  all  the 
fruit  has  been  gathered,  applying  the  water  with 
sufficient  force  to  dislodge  red  spider  and 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  foliage  from  dust.  Thin 
out  the  wood  also,  retaining  those  shoots  best 
suited  to  furnish  the  trees  and  produce  fruit 
next  season.  Thoroughly  water  out-door  and 
in-door  borders,  and  occasionally,  until  their 
leaves  fall,  apply  some  manurial  stimulant  to 
those  trees  that  have  yielded  heavy  crops  of 
fruit. 

Strawberries. — There  should  be  no  further  de- 
lay in  shifting  young  layered  plants  into  the 
pots  in  which  they  will  fruit.  These  may  vary 
from  5J  inches  to  7  inches  ia  diameter,  the 
smaller  pots  being  convenient  for  the  plants 
which  will  be  forced  earliest.  The  pots  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed,  have  a  piece  oi  _  le 
wire  gauze  placed  at  the  base  of  each  to  ex- 
clude earth  worms,  and  a  suitable  quantity  of 
drainage  material  added.  A  compost  consist- 
ing of  three  barrowloads  of  tolerably  heavy 
loam,  one  barrowload  of  dry  and  well-broken, 
horse-droppings,  and  an  8-inch  potful  of  soot 
will  answer  admirably,  and  it  should  be  used 
in  a  moderately  dry  and  fine  condition.  Ram 
the  soil  well  round  the  roots  with  a  wooden 
rammer,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
water  will  be  unable  to  percolate  through 
it.  When  the  process  of  potting  is  com- 
pleted, place  the  pots  closely  together  upon  a 
bed  of  ashes  in  an  exposed  position  for  a  week 
or  two  so  that  they  may  shade  each  other  from 
powerful  sunshine  until  the  roots  again  become 
active,  when  they  may  be  spaced  out  to  prevent 
overcrowding.  .Spray  the  plants  overhead  in 
the  morning  and  evening  during  fine  weather, 
remove  from  them  any  runners  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  and  give  frequent  attention  to  watering. 

Scalding  of>  Grapes. — Even  in  the  best-con- 
structed houses  some  varieties  of  Grapes,  in- 
cluding Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  are  liable  to 
become  scalded  in  the  presence  of  strong  suTi- 
shine;  but  in  smaller,  imperfectly-ventilated 
houses  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  prevent  this 
evil.  The  mischief  usually  takes  place  during 
the  time  the  fruits  are  forming  their  stones,  and 
means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  moisture  from 
condensing  on  the  berries.  This  may  be  done 
by  keeping  the  water  pipes  well  warmed,  and 
the  houses  slightly  ventilated  at  night,  increas- 
ing the  ventilation  early  in  the  morning,  so  that 
the  atmosphere  and  the  berries  will  become 
\\'arm  at  the  same  time.  In  certain  cases  it  may 
be  necessary  to  afford  slight  shade  by  the  use 
of  such  material  as  fish  netting. 

Fig  trees  in  borders  that  have  ripened  their  first 
crop  of  fruit  may,  provided  they  are  healthy,  and 
have  during  the  time  the  first  crop  was  maturing 
made  firm  wood,  be  allowed  to  develop  a  small 
second  crop.  Thin  the  fruits  early,  and  thor- 
oughly cleanse  the  trees  as  recommended  for  pot 


Fig  trees,  but  the  preparation  should  not 
be  used  at  so  great  a  strength  as  is  ad- 
vised for  trees  that  have  finished  fruit- 
ing. Clear  away  exhausted  mulchings,  and  re- 
place them  with  decayed  manure.  Keep  the 
trees  well  supplied  with  diluted  liquid  manures, 
or  artificial  fertilisers.  Syringe  the  trees  freely 
in  the  morning  and  again  at  closing  time.  Ven- 
tilate the  house  early  in  the  day,  and  maintain  a 
moist,  warm  atmosphere  while  the  fruits  are 
swelling.  ^Vhen  the  Figs  commence  to  ripen,  ex- 
pose them  to  full  sunlight  and  ventilate  the 
house  more  freely  ;  keep  the  atmosphere  dry,  but 
warm. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 


Cattleyas  and  Lalias. — There  is  not  a  month 
in  the  year  in  which  the  flowers  of  these  most 
important  and  beautiful  Orchids  may  not  be 
enjoyed,  and  amongst  the  late  spring  and  early 
summer-flowering  species  and  hybrids  are  some 
of  the  most  gorgeous  llowering  kinds.  Plants 
that  have  flowered,  and  have  since  enjoyed  a 
period  of  rest,  are  now  show-ing  signs  of  fresh 
growth.  The  condition  of  these  plants  at  the 
roots  should  be  ascertained,  and  if  any  are  in 
need  of  fresh  rooting  material  the  operation 
should  be  carried  out  ere  the  new  roots  and 
growths  have  greatly  advanced,  thus  avoiding 
injury  to  the  plants.  Healthy  plants  should  be 
repotted  with  as  little  root  disturbance  as  is 
possible,  but  any  having  decaying  material 
about  their  roots  should  have  all  the  old  com- 
post shaken  from  them,  cutting  all  dead  roots 
away  and  removing  old  and  useless  pseudo-bulbs. 
Good  and  ample  drainage  material  is  essen- 
tial for  these  Orchids,  and  in  the  case  of  large 
pots  to  accommodate  strong  rooting  kinds,  or 
extra  large  plants,  a  small  pot  should  be  in- 
verted over  the  drainage  hole,  filling  up  to  and 
around  it  with  potsherds  and  lumps  of  char- 
coal. In  repotting,  keep  the  main  growths  as 
near  to  the  centre  of  the  receptacle  as  is 
possible,  employing  a  similar  compost  to  that 
previously  advised  for  Cattleyas.  Make  the 
soil  firm  about  the  roots.'  For  such  robust- 
growing  members  as  Laelia  purpurata,  L.  tene- 
brosa  and  their  progeny,  use  the  rougher  of  the 
potting  compost  with  a  good  admixture  of 
broken  crocks  and  charcoal.  This  admits  of 
large  quantities  of  water  being  given,  for  the 
plants  will  need  much  moisture  during,  their 
period  of  active  growth.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
should  be  firmly  secured  to  stakes  until  the 
new   roots  form   a  natural   support. 

Late  summer  and  autumn--floivering  Cattleyas. 
— Cattleya  superba,'  C.  Gaskelliana,  C.  gigas, 
C.  aurea,  C.  labiata,  C.  Harrisonias  and  their 
hybrids,  C.  Lord  Rothschild,  C.  mollis,  C. 
A.shtoniana,  C.  Pittiana,  C.  Cleopatra,  C. 
Macaenas,  C.  Fabia,  C.  Hardyana,  &c.,  are  all 
now  growing  freely,  and  some  are  forming 
their  pseudo-bulbs.  From  this  stage  the  plants 
will  enjoy  a  liberal  treatment,  and  they  should 
be  given  a  position  in  the  house  where  they 
may  have  the  full  benefit  of  light  and  air.  The 
majority  of  the  plants' named  produce  their 
flower-spikes  ere  the  season's  growths  are  com- 
pleted, therefore  no  stint  of  water  at  the  roots 
must  occur  until  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully 
matured. 

Liclia  Digbyana. — Plants  of  this  distinct 
species  are  now  flowering  in  the  Cattleya  house. 
Shortly  after  the  flowers  are  removed,  the  last 
formed  pseudo-bulbs  emit  new  roots  from  their 
bases,  and  before  this  takes  places  any  necessary 
repotting  should  be  done.  As  these  plants  are 
best  grown  suspended  from  the  roof-rafters, 
pans  are. the  most  suitable  receptacles.  These 
should  not  l>e  over-large,  as  the  best  results  are 
attained  when  the  roots  are  confined  ;  the 
drainage  must  be  ample,  and  the  potting 
materials  moderate  in  quantity.  Newly-potted 
plants  require  careful  watering,  only  just  suffi- 
cient water  to  maintain  the  new  materials  in  a 
moist  condition  being  necessary.  When  re- 
established, treat  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  plants  which  have  not  been  disturbed 
at  the  roots,  viz.,  suspend  them  together  in  the 
lightest  position  of  the  Cattleya  house,  and 
afford  them  a  long  period  of  rest,  during  which 
time  water  sufficient  only  to  keep  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  from  shrivelling  and  t'ne  roots  in  a 
healthy  state  is  needed. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Watering  and  mulching. — The  timely  watering 
of  borders  in  which  Apricot,  Peach,  Pear,  and 
other  fruit  trees  are  planted  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  the  trouble  is  well  repaid  in 
the  improved  quality  of  the  fruit,  extra  vigour 
in  the  foliage,  and  healthier  conditions  in  the 
tree  generally.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  rainfall  has  been  inadequate  for  fruit 
trees,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  grosving  in 
borders  which  are  very  freely  drained.  The 
timely  mulching  of  the  trees,  as  was  recom- 
mended in  the  Calendar  for  May  30,  will  do 
much  to  conserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  but 
even  when  a  layer  of  manure  has  been  rpplied 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  attention  must  be 
given  to  watering,  for  on  no  account  must  the 
roots  be  allowed  to  become  dry  when  the  fruits 
are  swelling  and  the  stones  of  stone  fruits  form- 
ing. Apricot  trees  especially  are  affected  by 
drought,  and  on  no  account  should  they  lack 
moisture  at  this  stage.  Diluted  liquid  manure 
should  be  given  to  any  trees  that  require  a 
stimulant,  and  to  such  as  are  carrying  heavy 
crops  of  fruit.  The  liquid  manure  should  be 
given  alternately  with  the  ordinarjf  watering. 
If  liquid  manure  is  not  available,  a  small  dress- 
ing of  some  artificial  manure  will  form  a  good 
substitute.  Avoid  overcropping  the  trees,  as 
nothing  is  gained  thereby,  and  the  trees  are  sure 
to  suffer  later  if  their  energies  are  overtaxed. 
Newly-planted  trees,  and  especially  those  that 
were  planted  late  this  spring,  will  require  at- 
tention, particularly  in  affording  moisture  at 
their  roots.  Liquid  manure  should  not  be  given 
in  the  case  of  young  and  newly-planted  trees 
which  are  growing  satisfactorily,  as  it  will  only 
tend  to  make  them  develop  extra  vigorous 
growths,  and  coarseness  of  wood  is  not  condu- 
cive to  fruitfulness.  Stir  the  surface  of  the 
soil  with  a  fork  in  all  cases  before  applying  a 
mulch  or  water  to  the  roots. 

Summer  pruning. — Continue  to  secure  and 
regulate  the  shoots  of  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Pears,  etc.,  according  to  the  system  of  training 
adopted.  At  the  same  time  thin  the  fruits, 
leaving  only  the  centre  one  in  each  cluster. 
Large  culinary  varieties  of  Apples,  such  as 
Bismarck,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Gascoyne's  Scar- 
let Seedling,  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  should 
have  their  fruits  thinned  freely  ;  in  fact,  all 
\arieties  of  Apple  are  improved  by  judicious 
thinning  when  the  fruits  have  set  too  thickly. 
On  the  evenings  of  fine,  dry  days,  with  the  gar- 
den engine  or  hose  thoroughly  wash  all  dirt 
and  traces  of  insects  from  the  shoots  as  soon 
as  they  have  been  regulated  and  tied.  Occa- 
sitmally  an  insecticide  should  be  applied  to  the 
foliage.  .Summer  pruning  must  be  practised  in 
the  case  of  all  fruit  trees,  not  only  those  grow- 
ing against  walls  and  espaliers,  but  also  pyra- 
mid, bush,  and  other  trees,  as  the  young,  lateral 
growths  not  only  rob  them  of  nourishment,  but 
also  exclude  light  and  air  from  the  fruit  buds  on 
the  spur  shoots. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


Weeds. — Every  opportunity  should  be  taken 
to  clear  the  ground  of  weeds,  which  must  never 
be  allowed  to  develop  their  seeds.  The  garden 
fire  should  now  be  kept  going  regularly,  for  it 
is  better  to  burn  weeds  and  other  rubbish  than 
to  allow  it  to  remain  about  the  garden.  The 
ashes  form  a  valuable  material  for  dressing  the 
soil. 

Watering  and  hoeing. — Land  that  has  been 
deeply  worked  and  well  enriched  with  manure 
will  suffer  little  from  drought,  especially  if 
mulchings  have  been  applied,  as  previously  ad- 
vised. "When  watering  is  necessary  it  should 
be  done  thoroughly,  and  the  work  should  be 
jierformed  as  far  as  practicable  during  the  late 
afternoon  or  evening.  The  stirring  of  the  soil 
bv  means  of  the  hoe  is  a  most  valuable  opera- 
tion, not  only  as  a  means  of  destroying  v.eeds, 
but  also  for  conserving  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
during  seasons  of  drought.  The  Dutch  or  the 
draw  hoe  may  be  used,  and  they  are  alike  valu- 
able on  both  heavy  and  light  soils  at  this  sea- 
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Cauliflowers. — A  supply  of  these  vegetables  is 
valued  for  as  long  a  season  as  it  is  possible 
to  get  them,  a.nd  fortunately  there  are  so  many 
good  varieties  that,  with  frequent  sowings,  this 
veg>etable  can  now  be  had  during  eight  or  nine 
months  of  the  year.  Frequent  small  plantings 
of  the  variety  Autumn  Giant  should  now  be 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  garden  ;  the  latest 
plants  will  be  valuable  for  lifting  aad  trans- 
planting into  cold  frames,  and  these  will  furnish 
excellent  heads  at  Christmas  and  well  into  the 
New  Year.  Autumn-sown  plants  are  now  rapidly 
becoming  fit  for  use :  the  heads  should  be 
well  covered,  either  by  tying  the  leaves  together 
or  placing  some  spare  leaves  over  them.  The 
supply  of  this  vegetable  may  be  prolonged  if 
the  roots  are  kept  cool  by  mulchings  and 
abundant  waterings.  When  any  plants  are  de- 
veloping their  heads  faster  than  required,  lift 
them  and  place  them  in  a  cool  room  or  cellar, 
where,  if  hung  up  by  their  roots  and  slightly 
damped  occasionally,  they  will  keep  in  good 
condition  for  many  days  together.  Examine 
successional  batches,  and  remove  any  which 
are  "blind"  or  otherwise  useless,  and  fill  the 
vacancies  with  fresh  plants,  giving  these  latter 
a  little  fresh  soil. 

Endive  may  now  be  sown  extensively,  and 
without  fear  of  the  plants  flowering  prematurely. 
The  ground  for  Endives  should  be  well  manured 
and  deeply  worked.  The  round-le-aved  Batavian 
variety  is  the  one  most  generally  planted,  and 
this  is  valuable  not  only  for  cooking  purposes, 
but  also  for  use  as  a  salad  ;  small  quantities  of 
the  curled  kind  should  also  be  sown. 

Lettuce. — Continue  to  transplant  the  seedlings 
as  soon  as  the  second  leaf  is  formed.  Eettuces 
succeed  at  this  season  in  positions  of  partial 
shade.  Sow  small  quantities  of  seeds  of  both 
the  Cos  and  Cabbage  varieties  at  intervals  of 
about  ten   days  or  a   fortnight. 

Parsley- — Two  or  three  sowings  of  Parsley 
should  be  made  during  the  next  six  weeks. 
Parsley  is  always  required  in  the  kitchen,  and 
a  good  supply  of  this  herb  should  be  provided. 
The  last  sowing  should  be  made  i  n  a  cold 
frame. 

Carrots. — Sow  seeds  of  the  stump-rooted  varie- 
ties at  intervals  during  the  next  few  weeks  in 
portable  frames  on  old  hotbeds.  These  young 
Carrots  are  generally  preferred  to  large  fully- 
matured  roots. 

Radishes. — Seeds  should  be  sown  at  intervals 
of  10  days  in  small  quantities  in  the  most 
shaded  parts  of  the  garden.  Protect  the  seeds 
from  birds,  and  give  plenty  of  water  to  induce 
a  quick  growth,  which  is  essential  if  the  roots 
are  to  be  of  good  quality.  Shallots  and  Garlic 
should  be  lifted  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  be- 
come thoroughly  dry  before  they  are  stored. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fype,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Carnations. — Seedlings  of  the  Marguerite  Car- 
nation that  were  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
gentle  heat  in  the  early  spring  will  now  be  at 
their  flowering  stage,  and  the  flower-spikes  will 
need  supporting  with  neat  stakes,  as  will  also 
those  of  older  plants.  Later-raised  seedlings,  if 
not  already  transplanted  should  now  be  placed 
in  their  flowering  quarters.  A  sheltered  bed  or 
warm  border  forms  a  suitable  spot  for  these 
flowers,  and  the  soil  should  be  enriched  with 
some  fresh  loam  and  a  sprinkling  of  soot.  Dis- 
turb the  roots  as  little  as  possible  in  the  plant- 
ing, which  should  be  done  firmly,  and  after  they 
have  been  well  watered  place  about  them  some 
leaf-soil  to  act  as  a  mulching.  These  seedling 
Carnations  flower  as  a  rule  so  freely  that  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  suitable  shoots  for  cuttings. 
If  extra  large  flowers  are  desired  reduce  the 
number  of  flowers  on  each  spike,  while  some  of 
the  inflorescences  may  be  wholly  removed  where 
they  are  very  plentiful.  Some  of  the  stronger 
growths  may  be  layered  at  this  time.  These 
will  soon  form  fine,  strong  plants. 

Pinks. — Although  these  plants  will  continue 
flowering  freely  for  several  years,  by  far  the 
best  flowers  are  obtained  from  young  plants. 
Fresh  beds  should,  therefore,  be  made  each  year, 
and  the  old  plants  destroyed.  The  present  is 
a  suitable  time  for  inserting  the  cuttings,  which, 
as  a  rule,  root  freely  in  unhealed  frames  under 
the  shade  of  a  wall.     If  a  gentle  bottom  heat  is 


provided  greater  success  in  rooting  is  obtained. 
With  a  twist  sever  the  cuttings  from  the  old 
plants,  trim  them,  and  place  them  firmly  in  the 
soil  2  inches  apart :  they  may  be  rooted  either  in 
pots,  pans,  boxes  or  in  the  frame  itself.  After 
they  are  inserted  and  suitably  watered,  the 
frames  or  handlights  in  which  they  are  placed 
should  be  kept  closed  and  shaded  pntil  the  cut- 
tings are  rooted,  after  which  an  abundance  of 
ventilation  may  be  afforded  them. 

Budding  Roses. — The  bark  of  the  more  forward 
stocks  will  now  run  freely,  and  if  the  buds  are 
sufficiently  plump,  these  also  will  be  in  a  suit- 
able condition  for  inserting.  Budding  may  be 
practised  during  the  whole  of  July  and  August  ; 
it  often  happens  that  late-inserted  buds  .are  the 
most  successful,  because  the  buds  remain  dor- 
mant all  the  winter.  If  the  buds  are  inserted 
during  hot,  dry  weather,  the  stocks  should  first 
receive  a  good  soaking  of  water  at  their  roots, 
and  the  plants  from  which  the  buds  will  be 
taken  should  also  be  given  moisture  a  few  r.ights 
previous  to  the  operation.  The  method  of  bud- 
ding usually  practised  is  known  as  T  budding, 
because  the  stock  is  cut  in  this  shape.  The  buds 
should  have  the  wood  removed  at  the  back,  and 
a  portion  of  the  leaf-stock  should  be  left  to 
form  a  handle  for  inserting  the  bud,  which 
should  be  carefully,  but  not  too  tightly,  bound 
with  matting  that  should  be  wetted  before  it 
is  used.  In  about  one  month,  if  the  operation  is 
successful,  the  buds  will  begin  to  swell.  An 
almost  sure  sign  that  a  union  is  effected  is  when 
the  portion  of  the  petiole  below  the  bud  drops 
after  a  week  or  so,  on  being  lightly  touched. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Roses  in  pots. — Plants  intended  for  early  fore, 
ing  should  now  be  placed  otat-of-doors  in  a 
position  full}'  exposed  to  tfie  sun,  where  they 
will  ripen  their  shoots.  As  soon  as  they  have 
ceased  to  make  growth  water  should  be  very 
sparingly  afforded,  and  later  the  pots  should  be 
placed  on  their  sides,  so  that  the  roots  will  re- 
ceive no  moisture  for  some  time  before  the 
plants  are  repotted.  About  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember the  shoots  should  be  pruned,  and  the 
plants  removed  from  the  pots,  the  old  soil 
shaken  from  the  root^,  and  afterwards  repotted 
in  rich  loam,  which,  if  very  heavy  in  texture, 
should  have  mixed  with  it  a  quantity  of  sand  or 
old  lime  rubble.  Some  finely-crushed  bones 
should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in  any  case.  After 
potting,  place  the  plants  in  an  unhealed  frame. 
Water  them  once,  and  afterwards  keep  them  al- 
most dry  at  the  roots  until  the  time  tor  forcing 
arrives,  when  they  should  be  given  a  good  soak- 
ing with  tepid  water  on  being  placed  in  the 
forcing  house. 

Se/iizaiit/iiis. — Seedlings  intended  for  flowering 
at  the  ordinary  time,  and  which  have  been  trans- 
planted into  small  pots,  will  now  be  ready  for 
shifting  into  4  or  5-inch  pots.  Place  them  in  an 
unheated  frame  close  to  the  glass,  which  should 
be  shaded  during  bright  sunshine.  The  potting 
compost  should  consist  of  rich  loam  mixed  with 
leaf-mould,  wood  ashes,  and,  sufBcient  sand  to 
keep  the  whole  porous  ;  if  the  loam  is  not  of  a 
rich  nature,  add  a  small  quantity  of  bone-meal. 
The  potting  should  be  done  moderately  firmly. 

Coleiis  tliyrsoideus. — Young  plants  that  were 
rooted  last  month  will  now  be  ready  for  shifting 
into  6-inch  pots.  A  similar  compost  as  I  have  re- 
commended for  Schizanthus  should  be  used,  and 
the  plants  may  be  placed  close  to  the  glass 
in  a  frame,  but  no  fire  heat  will  be  needed. 
Pinch  out  the  growing  points  twice  during  the 
season,  in  order  to  promote  a  bushy  habit.  In 
the  process  of  potting  ram  the  soil  moderately 
firm.  A  later  batch  of  cuttings  may  now  be 
inserted  ;  they  should  be  placed  five  in  a  pot. 
Pinching  will  not  be  necessary  in  these  later- 
raised  plants,  for  the  flower-spikes  will  appear 
earlier   than   if  they   were   stopped. 

Salvia  splendens. — Young  plants,  recently 
r«iised  from  cuttings,  should  now  be  potted  into 
6-inch  pots,  and  placed  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in 
an  unheated  frame.  The  foliage  should  be  well 
syringed  with  water  and  the  ashes  kept  moist, 
otherwise  red  spider  will  be  troublesome.  A 
little  soot  may  be  mixed  in  the  water  used  for 
syringing,  as  this  will  be  helpful  in  preventing 
insect  attacks,  but  such  soot  water  should  only 
be  used  in  the  evening. 


Efacris. — Plants  that  have  been  repotted,  and 
that  are  now  growing  freely,  should  be  placed 
in  a  frame.  They  should  be  lightly  shaded  dur- 
ing the  brightest  part  of  the  day,  until  the 
growths  have  become  hardened,  after  which  they 
may  be  fully  exposed  to  sunshine.  Syringe  the 
plants,  morning  and  evening,  during  bright 
weather,  but  exercise  great  care  in  affording 
moisture  at  the  roots,  and  always  use  soft  or 
rain-water,  which  is  essential  for  all  liard- 
wooded  plants. 

Heaths  (Ericas). — Most  kinds  will  now  suc- 
ceed better  in  the  open  garden  than  indoors. 
The  pots  should  be  stood  on  a  base  of  ashes,  and 
they  should  be  examined  three  times  daily  dur- 
ing dry  weather  as  to  their  requirements  for 
water,  for  Ericas  must  never  be  allowed  to  be- 
come dry  at  the  roots.  They  may  be  prevented 
from  blowing  over  by  placing  three  stakes  at 
right  angles   around  the  sides  of  the  pots. 


THE   APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 

Bees  and  water. — If  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
is  not  at  hand,  it  must  be  provided  by  the 
Apiarist,  or  breeding  may  be  seriously  retarded 
and  the  honey  harvest  suffer.  If  there  is  not  a 
pure  supply  of  water,  bees  are  often  to  be  seen 
in  most  undesirable  places  procuring  the  needful 
moisture.  Only  the  other  evening  I  was 
reminded  of  this  fact  when  a  cottager  asked  me 
to  look  at  his  pig,  and  near  the  sty  where  the 
drainage  water  was,  there  were  hundreds  of  hive 
bees  procuring  their  supply  from  this  contami- 
nated source,  and  such  water  cannot  be  con- 
ducive to  the  good  health  of  any  colony.  The 
question  naturally  arises :  How  can  such  a 
defect  be  remedied?  Take  any  ordinary  earthen 
vessel  and  fill  it  with  stones  3  or  4  inches  in 
diameter,  and  each  night,  after  the  bees  have 
completed  the  day's  work,  fill  the  vessel  with 
water,  and  the  bees  having  a  good  foothold  will 
be  able  to  follow  the  water  down  to  the  very 
bottom. 

Excluding  zinc. — Some  bee-keepers  make  ex- 
periments with  this,  and  if  by  omitting  to  use  it 
one  year  the  queen  does  not  use  the  super  for  the 
'purpose  of  brood  rearing,  then  they  rush  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  it  may  always  be 
omitted  with  safety.  A  novice  was  told  to  omit 
the  zinc  under-sections,  as  the  queen  never  used 
them.  When  the  colony  was  examined  there 
was  not  a  section  free  from  brood.  The  same 
result  was  found  in  the  case  of  some  shallow 
frames  not  separated  from  the  brood  chamber 
by  queen  excluding  zinc.  This  ingenious  device 
was  invented  expressly  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  these  catastrophes,  and  it  should  be  used. 

Queens  and  dwindling  stacks. — A  beginner,  in 
his  desire  to  obtain  a  good  honey  surplus,  cuts 
out  the  queen  cells  to  prevent  swarms,  perhaps 
two  years  or  more  in  succession,  and  is  then 
surprised  that  his  stock  dwindles,  although  there 
is  a  queen  present  and  in  a  laying  state.  The 
cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Under  natural 
conditions,  or  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  bee- 
keeper, this  queen  would  have  been  superseded 
by  another  and  younger  queen,  therefore  the 
remedy  is  to  re-queen  after  the  second  season. 

Young  queen  being  cast  out. — This  has  caused 
considerable  anxiety  in  some  parts  during  the 
cold  days  in  May  and  June,  and  many  bee- 
keepers are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  young  queens 
became  chilled  during  the  cold  nights,  when  the 
cluster  contracted,  leaving  the  queen  cells, 
which  are  generally  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
combs,  uncovered,  and  as  a  result  the  bees  were 
aborted  in  some  way  and  cast  out  by  the  workers. 
With  genial  and  more  seasonable  weather  this 
will  cease. 

Foundation. — When  full  sheets  of  foundation 
are  used,  they  must  be  secured  by  waxing  them 
in  with  molten  wax,  and  it  is  better  to  wire  them. 
It  is  not  wise  to  place  too  many  quilts  on  the 
top  bars  ;  for  24  hours  a  slight  covering  only 
of  one  quilt  is  necessary  during  hot  weather. 
In  all  cases  where  the  foundation  breaks  down 
from  the  top  bar,  it  must  be  at  once  removed 
and   retixed  in  the   manner  indicated. 

Wax  moth. — All  combs  not  in  use,  and  hives, 
too,  should  be  placed  in  a  closed-up  room,  and 
then  the  formalin  lamp  lighted  and  the  whole 
well  fumigated  for  about  48  hours.  This  will 
kill  all  larvae  of  the  wax  moth. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellingtun  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
W.C. 

letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
/or  namnig,  shoiihl  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41.    Wellington  Street.   Covent  Garden,    London. 

Coinnntnicaiioiis  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THR  PAPER,  settt  as  early  in  the  iveek  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  I/desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T/ie  Editor  does  not 
inuleitabe  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  umtsed  coimuunicatious  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
}  esponsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

■Illiistrations.-  T;ie  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  andto  select 
photographs  or  drawi7igs,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  Jlowers,  trees,  &c.,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

T^evi  spaj)ers.—Correspotu1ents  sendijtg  newspapers  should  be 
(aiejnlto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  Ti^w  3.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  0) 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY,  JULY  7- 

Roy.  Hon.  Soc.  Summer  Exh.  at  Holland  Park  (2  days). 
Wolverhampton  I'loral  F5te  (3  days).  Nal.  Amateur 
Gard.  Assoc,  meet.    Bath  Rose  Sh.  (2  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  8-Croydon  Flower  Sh. 


KHAGE    Mean    Tempf.raturi!    for    the    ensuinR    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich-62-4°. 
•ifAL  Temperatures  :- 
LosDou.—  Werimsday,    July     1    (6    P.M.);     Max.     78°; 
Min.  64". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.   41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent    Garden.    London  —TIninUiiy,    July    2 
(10   A.M.) :    Bar.  30'3 ;    Temp.  78"  ;    Weallicr— 
Bright  sunshine 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

The  new  Dendrobiuin  regiuni  just  to  hand,  also  a  grand 
new  free-growing  and  flowering  Orchid,  Established 
Orchids,  &c.,  at  67  Sc  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protberoe 
&  Morris,  at  2. 


The  need  of  this  Charity  for 
"^^^^  increased    support    was   again 

Gardeners^      r        -ui  ■    ^     i  ..        *      *i 

Benevolent,  forcibly  pointed  out  at  the 
sixty-ninth  anniversary  dinner 
that  toolc  place  on  tlie  24th  ult.  In  Ills 
speech  to  the  toast  of  "  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,"  Lx>rd  Aldenham, 
who  occupied  the  chair  on  this  occasion,  stated 
that  the  annual  expenditure  necessary,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  231  pensioners  now  on  the 
funds  is  about  ;^4,ooo,  and  that  the  assured 
income  amounts  only  to  ;6i.500i  leaving 
therefore  a  balance  of  ;£2,5oo  to  be  raised  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  Most  of  our  readers 
.are  already  aware  of  these  circumstances,  but 
we  make  no  apology  for  restating  them,  be- 
cause it  is  imperative  that  their  importance 
shall  be  thoroughly  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. There  are  also  other  facts  that  must 
be  considered  with  the  figures  already  cited, 
and  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  who,  as  treasurer 
and  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
ihas  devoted  enthusiastic  work  in  aid  of  the 
Institution  for  so  many  years,  very  appro- 
ipriately  directed  attention  to  them. 


The  sum  of  ;£J'4,ooo  is  needed  to  support 
the  pensioners  who  already  obtain  their 
means  of  subsistence  from  the  Institution, 
but  how  much  additional  help  is  needed  can 
be  approximately  estimated  by  the  knowledge 
that  at  each  annual  election  it  is  only  possible 
to  elect  about  one-half  the  number  of  deserv- 
ing applicants.  Thirty  candidates  failed  in 
their  appeal  for  support  at  the  last  election, 
and  if  it  is  found  impossible  to  elect  a  larger 
number  of  new  applicants  each  vear  in  the 
future  than  at  present,  many  of  these  may 
have  to  wait  three  years  before  they  are  suc- 
cessful. It  is  true  that  there  is  the  Victoria 
Era  Fund,  which  assisted  22  cases  last  year, 
and  also  the  Good  Samaritan  Fund,  which 
assisted  in  33  cases  last  year — the  former 
affording  help  to  candidates  awaiting  election 
who  have  been  subscribers  to  the  Institution, 
whilst  the  latter  assists  applicants  who  have 
never  themselves  contributed.  An  infinite 
amount  of  good  is  done  by  these  means,  but, 
valuable  as  these  funds  are,  they  are  in- 
capable of  affording  the  assistance  to  the 
candidates  that  would  be  forthcoming  if  the 
incoiTie  of  the  Institution  permitted  of  their 
election  as  pensioners  without  having  to  wait 
for  so  long  a  period. 

Lord  .'\ldenham  reminded  his  hearers  of 
some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Institution,  how  it  was  established 
nearly  seventy  years  ago,  and  how  in  1879 
our  present  King  became  President  and  re- 
mained In  that  office  until  his  succession  to 
the  throne,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Mis  Majesty  himself  be- 
came a  generous  patron.  Every  year  some  in- 
lluentlal  nobleman  or  gentleman  has  pleaded 
the  claim  of  the  Institution  at  the  festival 
dinners,  and  the  general  management  and 
administration  of  the  funds  have  been  so  per- 
fect as  to  commend  the  Charity  to  all  who 
have  taken  any  trouble  to  enquire  into  the 
details. 

Last  week  there  was  instituted  in  the  City 
of  London  an  association  of  subscribers  to 
charitable  institutions,  which  has  been  ren- 
dered necessary  by  circumstances — such  as 
overlapping,  connected  with  the  management 
of  certain  organisations.  There  is  no  over- 
lapping in  this  case ;  the  expenses  of 
management  are  kept  as  low  as  possible,  and 
they  are  more  than  covered  by  interests 
derived  from  invested  funds. 

Since  its  establishment  a  sum  of  nearly 
^^122,000  has  been  distributed  to  necessitous 
gardeners  or  their  widows,  and  how  much 
suffering  must  this  have  prevented  or  miti- 
gated ! 

.Mthough  maintaining  ils  character  as  a 
benevolent  institution,  the  rules  so  far  en- 
courage thrift  that  for  every  pound  contri- 
buted to  the  funds  a  subscriber  is  given  100 
votes  in  the  event  of  his  having  to  apply  for 
relief.  This  has  the  effect  of  placing  the  sub- 
scriber in  a  much  more  favourable  position 
than  those  who  have  failed  to  contribute ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  he  has  paid  sub- 
scriptions for  a  few  years  it  makes  his  ulti- 
mate election  certain. 

Mr.  Veitch  referred  to  the  unsectarlan  char- 
acter of  the  Institution.  No  enquiries  are 
made  as  to  a  candidate's  religion,  but  strict 
investigation  as  to  his  moral  character  is  in- 
sisted upon.  An  applicant  must  not  have  an 
assured  income  of   more  than  £:io  a  year. 


and,  as  Mr.  Veitch  said,  many  of  the  pen- 
sioners possess  nothing  at  all  beyond'  the"' 
assistance  the  Institution  is  able  to  afford 
them.  The  committee  consists  of  thirty-six 
members,  one-third  of  whom  are  always  com- 
posed of  practical  gardeners,  the  remaining 
two-thirds  being  made  up  of  amateurs  and 
others  connected  in  various  ways  with  horti- 
culture. At  present  there  are  three  pensioners 
over  90  years  of  age,  and  53  between  80  and 
90  years.  The  oldest  is  a  widow  aged  95.  She 
has  been  on  the  funds  for  a  period  of  22  years. 
.\nother  widow  is  the  person  who  has  been 
a  pensioner  for  the  longest  period,  and  she 
succeeded  her  husband,  who  during  his  life 
contributed    about    ;^2o    to    the    Institution. 

In  addition  to  the  contributions  from 
annual  subscribers,  the  Institution  receives 
financial  help  from  various  sources,  some  of 
which  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Veitch,  who 
particularly  mentioned  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood, 
whose  presence  at  this  event  everyone  was 
pleased  to  note  as  indicating  recovery  from  a 
very  long  period  of  indisposition.  Thanks 
were  accorded  to  Mary  Countess  of  Ilchester 
for  her  kindness  in  throwing  open  the  Hol- 
land House  Gardens  on  the  occasion  of  the 
.annual  exhibition  in  the  park ;  also  to  Sir 
l-'rank  Crisp  and  Lord  Beauchamp  for  sums 
obtained  from  visitors  to  their  gardens;  to 
the  George  Monro  Concert  Committee  and 
the  local  Auxiliaries.  In  this  connection  we 
c;innot  help  thinking  that  very  much  more 
might  be  done  to  raise  money  at  the  competi- 
tive exhibitions  that  are  held  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  especially  at  some  of  the 
principal  ones  where  considerable  sums  are 
made  every  year  by  means  of  horticultural  ex- 
hibits, should  the  committees  fee!  themselves 
in  duty  bound  to  subscribe  to  the  gardening 
charities.  Some  of  them  recognise  this  duty 
in  a  liberal  spirit,  but  in  a  case  upon  which 
we  remarked  on  page  403,  whilst  a  sum 
of  ;^2,682  had  been  given  to  various  charities 
bv  a  gala  committee,  only  ;£^62  los.  was  listed 
•IS  contributed  to  the  "  Gardeners'  Orphan 
l'"und.  Sec."  But  it  appears  that  the  exact 
sum  the  Orphan  Fund  has  received  from  that 
source  is  ;^5,  whilst  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  has  received  nothing ! 

We  earnestly  ask  all  to  remember  Mr. 
Veitch 's  words  when  speaking  of  losses  the 
Institution  sustains  by  death.  Circumstances 
change  very  rapidly  in  these  days,  but  the 
widow  and  the  necessitous  are  always  with 
us.  Shall  they  appeal  in  vain?  If  the  Gar- 
deners' Royal  Benevolent  Institution  should 
unfortunately  fail  in  the  work  it  is  now  doing, 
many  gardeners  and  gardeners'  widows 
would  have  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  work- 
house. We  are  perfectly  sure  that  all  who 
have  horticultural  sympathies  will  refuse  to 
entertain  such  a  possibility.  To  prevent  this, 
everyone  must  do  what  in  his  power  lies  to 
increase  the  income  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution. 

We  were  able  to  announce  in  our  last  issue 
ihe  sum  raised  in  connection  with  the  dinner 
amounted  to  a  little  over  ;£'2,ooo.  It  only 
remains  for  us  to  remark  that  pleasant  fea- 
tures of  that  meeting  were  the  presence  of 
several  gentleiuen  from  New  Zealand  and 
.Australia,  and  a  sympathetic  and  complimen- 
tary speech  delivered  by  Mons.  Vig^r,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Soci<5t^  Nationale  d'Horticulture 
de  France. 


Jvi-y  4,  1908.; 
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The  researches  of  Sir  John  Kirlc 
Zanzibar  ;,-,  Eastern  tropical  Africa,  both 
or  c'orml.  during  the  time  he  was  attached 
to  the  Livingstone  expedition 
tind  during  his  official  residence  in  Zanzibar, 
resulted  in  many  discoveries  proving  the 
sources  of  some  of  the  most  important 
economic  products  of  that  part  of  the  African 
Continent,  and  not  the  least  among  these  was 
the  clearing  up  of  the  doubts  that  had  pre- 
viously existed  as  to  the  source  of  Zanzibar 
■Copal  or  Anime,  not  only  by  specimens  of  the 
plants  themselves,  but  also  by  the  careful 
collecting  of  a  series  of  specimens  of  the  fossil 
and  recently-formed  resins,  many  of  which 
■contained  well-preserved  examples  of  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  tree  producing  them,  the 
exuding  resin  having  in  its  soft  state  enclosed 
the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  finally,  on 
liardening,  preserved  them  in  the  most  per- 
fect condition.  From  these,  and  other  sources 
of  proof,  it  became  clear  that  Zanzibar  Anime 
or  Copal  was  yielded  by  Trachylobium 
Hornemannianum,  and  further  that  the  best 
quality  of  the  so-called  gum  was  that  which 
was  found  deposited  in  the  ground  where  the 
trees  themselves  no  longer  existed,  and  where 
(he  resin  had  become  semi-fossilized.  Under 
the  commercial  name  of  Anime,  this  resin 
IS  the  most  valuable  and  most  important  of  all 
the  resins  used  in  the  making  of  varnish,  the 
best  of  the  hard  varnishes,  such  as  are  used 
for  carriage  panels,  being  made  from  it,  and 
often  realising  in  its  raw  state  as  much  as 
^'400  per  ton. 

.\s  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  all 
|jarts  of  the  trees  are  charged  with  the  resin, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  fruits  or  pods  are 
covered  with  numerous  tubercles,  W'hich,  in 
the  dried  specimens,  are  found  to  be  composed 
of  solid  masses  of  resin.  Hitherto  no  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  these  fruits  as  a  source 
of  Copal,  but  in  an  article  recently  published 
in  Germany  on  the  Copal  trade  in  German 
East  Africa  it  is  stated  that  the  fossil  resin, 
which  was  formerly  collected  on  a  large  scale 
bv  the  native  population,  has,  since  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade,  been  entirely  neg- 
lected, with  the  result  that  there  is;  a 
scarcity  of  this  kind  of  Copal.  A  patented 
Ijrocess  has,  however,  been  established  for 
extracting  the  Copal  from  the  fruits,  which  is 
said  to  amount  to  23  per  cent,  and  to  be  of 
an  exceedingly  good  quality  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  hard  out-door  varnish. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  shows 
a  tree  of  Catalpa  bignonioides  in  flower  in  Lt.- 
Col.  HoLFORn's  garden  at  Westonbirt,  Glouces- 
tershire. This  beautiful  American  tree  is  fairly 
common  in  favourable  localities  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  not  frequently  seen  in  profuse  flower, 
the  blooming  depending  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  weather  of  the  previous  summer  and  autumn 
and  the  absence  of  severe  spring  frosts.  Still 
less  frequently  is  it  seen  in  fruit,  but  the  speci- 
men under  notice  was  laden  with  its  seed  pods 
after  the  flowers  had  fallen.  Catalpa  bignon- 
ioides was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1728, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  specimens  was,  and  per- 
haps is  still,  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of 
Gray's  Inn,  in  the  City  of  London.  The  tree 
is  little  affected  by  the  smoke  and  other  dele- 
terious matter  present  in  the  atmosphere  of 
large  towns,  and  for  this  reason,  as  it  is  so 
handsome  when  in  Ifiaf,  it  is  one  of  our  best 
town    trees,    but    its    claims    to    recognition    in 


this  respect  have  been  neglected,  for  it  is  not 
nearly  so  often  used  for  street  planting  as  it 
might  be.  The  tree  is  a  beautiful  object  when 
in  flower  ;  we  remember  being  greatly  impressed 
with  the  specimen  at  the  back  of  the  Council 
Room  in  the  old  Chiswick  Gardens  on  our  first 
seeing  it  in  bloom.  For  beauty  the  individual 
blossoms  can  rival  a  delicately  tinted  Orchid, 
but,  then,  all  the  flowers  of  the  Bignoniaceae 
are  handsome,  although  not  many  are  hardy  in 
this  country.  Catalpa  bignonioides  is  found 
wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississipi 
Rivers  ;  its  timber  is  valued  in  those  regions  on 
account  of  its  durability  in  the  soil,  which  ren- 
ders it  valuable  for  the.  making  of  posts  and 
railway  ties. 

Holland  House  Show.— The  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  summer  exhibition  will  again 
be  held  this  year  in  the  beautiful  grounds  at- 
tached to  Holland  House,  Kensington,  by  per- 
mission of  Mary  Countess  of  Ilchester.  The 
exhibition  will  continue  open  for  two  days,  viz., 
July  7  and  8,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Amongst 
the  prizes  offered  is  the  silver  cup  given  by  N. 
H.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  and  this  year  offered  for 
the  best  24  bunches  of  Roses  with  their  foliage, 
shown  by  an  amateur.  Although  the  summer 
exhibition  of  the  R.H.S.  does  not  rank  in  im- 
portance as  equal  to  the  Temple  Flower  Show,  it 
is  always  a  fine  display,  and  the  visitor  can 
move  about  with  comfort,  for  the  sipace  is 
ample.  For  this  reason  many  persons  may  pre- 
fer to  visit  the  Holland  House  shows  rather 
than  to  endure  the  crowding  and  fatigue  in- 
volved in  a  visit  to  the  Temple. 

Flowers  in  Season.  -  Flowers  of  Sarracenia 
purpurea  and  spilies  of  the  Cotton  Grass  (Erio- 
phorum  angustifolium)  are  sent  us  by  Mr.  \V. 
A.  Cook  from  Sir  Edmund  Lodee's  noted 
garden  at  Leonardslee,  where  the  Sarracenia 
grows  in  large  clumps  in  the  open,  and  at  this 
season  flowers  with  freedom.  The  Cotton  Sedge 
is  a  native  species,  its  silken  tassels,  by  means 
of  which  the  fruits  are  dispersed,  appearing 
like  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool ;  it  forms  a  pretty 
combination  with  the  crimson  flowers  of  the 
.Sarracenias.  These  latter  plants  flower  regu- 
larly every  season  and  ripen  their  seeds  effec- 
tively and  freely.  The  Drosera  and  the  Pingui- 
cula  also  grow  freely  around  these  beds.  Dar- 
lingtonias  are  in  flower ;  but  these  do  not 
bloom  with  the  same  freedom  as  the  Sarra- 
cenias, which  have  been  established  for  a  quar. 
ter  of  a  century  at  Leonardslee,  where  many 
young  plants  have  been  raised  and  are  flourish- 
ing. Hardy  Cypripediums  have  flowered  well, 
especially  C.  acaule. 

The     National     Sweet     Pea     Society  s 

annual  exhibition,  of  which  the  show  this  year 
will  be  the  eighth,  takes  place  on  Friday,  July 
24,  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westmin- 
ster. The  date  is  the  only  one  on  which  the 
hall  is  available  from  July  3,  and  although 
fears  were  entertained  that  it  might  prove  late, 
especially  for  southern  growers,  the  backward 
season  has  regulated  things  so  that  there  is 
every  prospect  of  another  beautiful  disp'ay  of 
this  increasingly  popular  flower  being  seen.  The 
schedule  is  arranged  to  suit  all  classes  of 
growers  ;  the  prizes  include  many  cups,  in  ad- 
dition to  medals  and  money,  and  these  trophies 
are  fairly  distributed  through  the  various  sec- 
tions into  which  the  classes  are  divided.  The 
hon.  sec.  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  .Adelaide  Road, 
Brentford,   Middlesex. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  members  of  this 
Society  should  visit  Messrs.  Doebie's  Seed  Farm 
at  Marks  Tey  as  soon  as  the  Sweet  Peas  were  in 
good  bloom.  Mr.  Sherwood,  sen.,  of  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son,  has  expressed  a  wish  that 
the    members    should    also    visit    his    grounds. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  to  visit  both  these 
establishments  at  the  end  of  next  week.  Those 
desirous  of  joining  the-party,  and  who  have  not 
already  communicated  with  the  hon.  sec,  are 
requested    to    do    so    immediatelv. 

Railway  Stations  and  Flowers.— Travel- 
lers in  Belgium  must  have  been  struck,  during 
the  last  3'ear  or  two,  by  the  improvement  in- 
troduced into  the  railway  stations  by  the  floral  '■ 
displays  that  meet  the  eye.  It  appears,  accord- 
ing to  a  writer  in  La  Tribune  Horticolc,  that  the 
change  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  highly  placed 
official  of  the  Belgian  Railways,  and  the  co- 
operation of  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Brussels  has  resulted  in  the  issue  to 
the  station-masters  of  a  booklet  containing  pre- 
cise information  as  to  the  selection  and  methods 
of  culture  of  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The 
idea  was  first  started  in  1905,  and  this  year 
about  600  station-masters  are  assisting  in  the 
efforts  to  brighten  the  stations  with  flowers.  We 
in  England  have  >long  been  accustomed  to  see 
many  of  our  country  stations  tastefully  deco- 
rated with  flower  borders,  and  several  of  the 
railway  companies  give  every  encouragement  to 
their  employees  in  this  connection.  It  is  an 
excellent  practice,  and  one  which  everyone 
would  wish  to  see  more  widely  adopted. 

Preservative  Effect  of  Roadside  Trees. 

—In  the  American  Florist  we  read  that  in  answer 
to  enquiries  from  the  LInited  State.s  Consul- 
General  Robert  P.  Skinner,  of  Marseilles,  fur- 
nishes the  following  information  relative  to  the 
effect  of  wayside  trees  on  French  roads  :  "  It  is 
proposed  to  plant  trees  along  the  roadsides  of 
New  York  State  in  order  to  keep  the  moisture 
in  the  road  and  prevent  ravelling,  and  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  whether  or  not  the  roots 
of  such  trees  may  spread  out  underneath  the 
road  surface  and  eventually  create  great  damage 
in  a  severe  climate  where  there  are  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  While  French  roads  are  not 
always  bordered  with  shade  trees,  they  are  so 
very  frequently,  and  my  information  is  that  the 
trees  are  planted  not  only  for  furnishing  shade, 
but  in  order  to  protect  the  roads  themselves 
against  the  effects  of  excessive  heat  and  drought. 
It  is  believed  that  the  long  dry  summer  season 
is  much  more  inimical  to  roads  than  severe 
cold.  The  chief  officer  in  charge  of  the  public 
roads  in  Marseilles  is  of  the  opinion  that,  on 
the  whole.  New  York  roads  would  be  benefited 
if  bordered  with  trees,  suggesting,  however,  that 
only  such  should  be  planted  as  have  vertically 
descending  roots."  F.  BiROr,  civil  engineer  and 
former  conductor  of  the  bureau  of  bridges  and 
highways,  expresses  himself  as  follows  on  the 
subject :  "  In  countries  where  the  climate  is 
damp,  roadside  trees  are  prejudicial  to  the  main- 
tenance of,  the  highways,  as  they  prevent  the 
circulation  of  the  air  and  the  drying  of  the 
soil ;  in  most  of  the  southern  French  regions 
such  plantations  are,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
useful  in  dry  weather,  as  they  maintain  the 
roadbed  in  a  state  of  freshness  favourable  to 
its  conservation.  In  general,  trees  should  be 
selected  with  high,  spreading  branches,  such  as 
the  'Poplar,  the  Elm,  and  the  Ash,  and  they 
should  be  planted  generally  upon  the  outer  edge 
of  the  road-box  and  at  distances  of  10  metres 
(32.80  feet).  Each  tree  should  be  placed  in  a 
hole  1  metre  (3.28  feet)  deep  and  li  metres 
(4.92  feet)  square,  and  should  be  trimmed  to 
a  height  of  %  metres  (8.20  feet)  above  the  sur- 
face. The  earth  about  newly-planted  trees 
should  be  loosened  in  March  and  November 
— in  March  only  after  the  third  year 
— and  thereafter  until  their  permanent  growth 
appears  assured ;  small  trenches  should  be 
directed  toward  the  foot  of  the  tree,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  rains.  Finally,  the 
tree  itself  should  be  trimmed  annually  during 
the  first  10  years." 
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The  Neill  Medallist. — The  Neill  jjrize, 
under  the  late  Dr.  Patrick  Neill's  will,  is  a 
reward  in  the  gift  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  awarded  every  second  year  to 
a  distinguished  Scottish  botanist  or  cultivator, 
and  this  year  it  has  been  awarded  to  John  H. 
WiLSO>i,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  in  Agricul- 
ture and  Rural  Economy  at  St.  Andrews  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Wilson  could  scarcely  help  having 
a  bent  for  horticulture  and  botany,  since  he 
was  brought  up  from  his  earliest  days  amongst 
plants.  The  profession  of  horticulture  had 
many  attractions  for  him,  and  in  it,  as  well  as 
the  pursuit  of  field  and  garden  botany,  he  got 
as  good  a  grounding  as  any  son  of  an  enthusias- 
tic father  could  wish.  On  leaving  home  he  spent 
a  few  years  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh. Laying  aside  the  tools,  he  entered  the 
botany  classes  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  himself 
'before  long  fiist  prizeman  in  the  theoretical  and 
practical  classes.  He  then  returned  to  his  native 
city,  St.  Andrews,  entered  on  a  course  of  study 
for  a  science  degree,  and  in  due  time  graduated 
B.Sc.  Shortly  after  graduating,  he  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  on  botany  in  St.  -\ndrews 
University,  and  the  following  session  he  was 
appointed  as  the  first  University  Lecturer  on 
botany  there.  In  order  to  widen  his  botanical 
knowledge,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take 
charge  of  the  herbarium  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Edinburgh,  and  having  spent  some 
time  there  he  again  entered  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  his  object  being  to  improve  the  agri- 
cultural side  of  his  education.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  on  Agriculture  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews  in  1900.  Immediately  after 
being  appointed,  he  made  a  journey  across  the 
United  States  to  California,  returning  by  Canada 
with  the  view  of  observing  the  methods  followed 
in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  allied  sub- 
jects in  America.  On  his  return  he  set  about 
instituting  long-delayed  experiments  in  hybridi- 
sation of  farm  plants,  and  this  work  has  gone 
on  continuously  ever  since. 

Chinese    Viticulture Apart    from    being 

the  centre  of  fruit  culture  in  China,  the  pro- 
vince of  Shantung  produces  large  quantities  of 
fine  Grapes,  and  promises  soon  to  become  a  very 
important  wine-making  district.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tsingtan,  mainly  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Laushan  Mountains,  many  Grapes 
are  grown  for  the  fruit  only.  Large  quantities 
are  now  sent  to  Shanghai  and  other  places 
annually,  a  variety  closely  resembling  the  Cali- 
fornian  "  tokay  "  predominating.  White  Grapes 
are  also  grown,  a  sort  of  "  sweetwater,"  and  a 
kind  called  "  jSlarcobriinner "  being  the  most 
common,  but  blue  and  black  Grapes  are  not 
found.  Apparently  no  attempt  to  produce  wine 
has  been  made  here,  but  in  North-Eastern  Shan- 
tiing,  the  industry  has. made  some  progress, 
according  to  the  American  Vice-Consul  of 
Tsingtan.  On  the  hills  surrounding  that  city  are 
many  terraced  vineyards,  and  an  extensive  wine- 
making  establishment  has  been  in  operation  for 
years.  It  is  stated  that  white  wines  and  red 
wines,  and  champagnes  of  many  varieties  are 
made,  but  none  of  the  products  have  yet  been 
placed  on  the  market.  Concerning  the  wine- 
making  establishment  at  Chefoo,  a  wealthy 
Chinaman,  about  10  j'ears  ago,  conceived  the 
idea  of  cultivating  Grapes  in  China  for  the 
purpose  of  an  extensive  wine  trade.  Land  was 
bought  on  the  hills  near  Chefoo  and  planted 
"with  varieties  of  Grapes  from  all  wine-produc- 
ing countries,  under  the  direction  of  a  Euro- 
pean expert,  who  is  still  in  charge.  More  land 
is  constantly  being  acquired  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  planted  as  soon  as  bought,  but 
the  price  of  suitable  territory  has  gone  up  con- 
siderably.    Phylloxera  is  stated  to  have  attacked 


some  of  the  varieties,  but  never  to  a  disastrous 
extent,  most  of  the  vines  appearing  to  be 
immune.  Each  autumn  the  entire  crop  is  taken 
to  the  wine-making  establishment  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  after  production  the 
wine  is  stored  in  large  casks,  constructed  in 
sections  in  Austria,  shipped  to  Chefoo,  and  set 
up  in  the  cellars.  Every  barrel  is  plainly 
marked  with  the  variety  of  wine  it  contains, 
together  with  the  year  of  its  production.  The 
cellars,  started  four  years  ago,  took  two  years 
to  complete,  and  are  built  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  They  are  lined  with  concrete,  as  it 
was  found  that  they  were  otherwise  being  con- 
stantly flooded.  There  is  now  a  large  supply 
of  wine  on  hand,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  first 
sales  are  not  to  be  made  until  the  end  of  1908 
or  in  1909,  The  market  is  to  be  exclusively  the 
Chinese  coast,  but  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise 
do  not  say  what  the  prices  will  be,  but  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  the  investment,  a  low 
price  is  not  to  be  expected.  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts,  June  12. 

Alpine  Gardeners.— The  third  Congress  of 
-Alpine  Gardeners,  which  should  have  taken  place 
in  1908  at  the  Col  du  Lautaret,  in  Dauphiny, 
Hautes  Alpes,  has  been  postponed  to  a  later 
date,  owing  to  the  death  of  Professor  Lach- 
MANN,  director  of  the  Alpine  Gardens  of  Lau- 
taret and  Chamrousse.  Societe  Botanique  de 
Trance. 

A  New  Rubber  Tree. — M.  Marcel  Dubard, 
writing  in  Lc  Caoutchouc  et  la  Gutta  Percha, 
announces  the  discovery  of  a  new  Rubber  tree 
which  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  forests 
of  Tonkin.  The  tree  is  a  species  of  Bleekrodia, 
a  member  of  the  Urticaceae,  a  family  which  fur- 
nishes many  rubber-producing  plants.  The 
rubber  from  Bleekrodia  is  said  to  be  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  equal  to  the  best  Para. 

Hot    Water     and     Early     Flowerinc. — 

Prof.  Hans  Molisch  has  recently  been  experi- 
menting on  the  effect  of  hot  water  as  a  means 
of  inducing  forced  plants  to  flower  earlier  than 
their  normal  period,  and  he  has  obtained  some 
interesting  and  suggestive  results.  He  finds  that 
when  the  stems  of  Lilac,  for  example,  are 
plunged  for  six  hours  in  water  heated  to 
30°  to  40°  C.  (i.e.,  86°  to  104°  F.)  under  appro- 
priate conditions,  that  the  plants  push  their 
buds  some  10  days  earlier  than  those  not  so 
tieated.  It  seems  that  whilst  the  plants  have 
to  be  experimented  on  during  the  resting  sea- 
son, it  makes  a  difference  whether  this  is  done 
early  or  late  in  the  winter.  Very  little  effect  is 
produced  if  the  treatment  is  given  just  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn,  and,  again,  if  it  is 
delayed  until  February  or  March,  when  the 
season  for  the  unfolding  of  the  buds  is  ap- 
proaching, retardation  may  be  the  result. 
Molisch  obtained  the  best  effects  by  treating  the 
plants  in  December  or  January,  and  that  dif- 
ferent temperatures  are  required  by  different 
species.  Thus  for  Lilac  and  Forsythia,  86°  F. 
is  the  best,  whilst  about  100°  F.  is  the  optimum 
for  Silver  Birch  and  Chestnut.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  the  effect  of  the  treatment  is 
strictly  localised.  Thus  if  a  Lilac  be  taken, 
and  certain  branches  only  of  the  plant  be  im- 
mersed in  the  hot  water,  it  is  found  when  the 
plants  are  forced  in  the  spring  that  these 
branches  are  the  first  to  bear  leaves  and  flowers. 
Of  course,  it  has  long  been  known  to  practical 
gardeners  that  the  branch  of  a  vine  trained 
under  glass  shoots  much  earlier  than  the  re- 
mainder of  the  vine  if  this  be  grown  outside. 
Possibly,  the  two  cases  are  analogous,  though 
the  results  obtained  by  Prof.  Molisch  are  more 
striking.  The  matter  is  obviously  worth  fully 
investigating,  as  it  presents  an  interesting  prob- 
lem in  vegetable  physiology. 


Cricket  at  East  Burnham  Park. — Some 
50  members  of  the  various  committees  of  tht; 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  visited  East  Burn- 
ham  Park,  Bucks,  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Veitch,  on  Friday,  June  26.  The 
weather  was  glorious  ;  brakes  met  the  bulk  of 
the  party  at  Slough  in  the  morning,  and  upon 
arrival  at  East  Burnham  Park  they  inspected 
the  gardens,  which  were  gay  with  Roses  and 
other  flowers  in  abundance.  After  partaking  of 
luncheon,  sides  of  10  each  were  formed  for 
cricket,  Messrs.  W.  Horxe  and  Page  being  the 
respective  captains.  Mr.  Horxe  won  the  toss, 
and  elected  to  bat  first,  and  his  team  was  not 
dismissed  until  the  large  score  of  111  runs  had 
been  made.  Of  these,  Mr.  Bilney  made  no 
fewer  than  56,  his  best  supporter  being  Mr. 
McBean,  who  scored  26.  On  the  other  side 
taking  the  wicket,  there  were  many  short  lives, 
the  best  scores  being  those  of  Mr.  C.  Pearson 
(14),  and  Mr.  F.  Re.ider  (9).  Mr.  Bilney  caught 
or  bowled  no  fewer  than  six  of  his  opponents, 
whose  total  number  of  runs  was  33.  After  tea, 
bowls  were  indulged  in  on  the  lawn. 

SwANLEY  Horticultural  College. — The 

Countess  of  Bective  will  present  the  prizes  at 
this  college  on  Tuesday,  July  14.  The  Hon.  Sir 
John  Cockburn,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  the 
Governors,  will  take  the  chair  at  4  p.m. 

Two  Lesser-known  Vegetables.— In  this 
country  we  are  apt  to  be  very  conservative  in 
selecting  the  vegetables  we  consume.  Although 
one  occasionally  sees  the  tubers  of  Stachys 
tuberifera  exposed  for  sale,  the  plant  is  not  so 
generally  grown  as  it  deserves.  It  is  of  the 
easiest  possible  culture,  and,  indeed,  spreads 
rapidly  unless  it  is  kept  in  check.  It  succeeds 
well  in  most  soil?,  and  with  a  little  attention 
yields  a  crop  of  tubers  that  possess  a  character- 
istic and,  to  many  people,  a  very  agreeable 
flavour.  Oxalis  crenulata,  a  South  American 
plant,  also  forms  tuberous  rhizomes,  and  is 
grown  in  France,  where  it  succeeds  best  in  a 
light  rich  soil.  It  is,  however,  a  rather  delicate 
subject,  and  is  easily  killed  by  frost.  It  requires 
protection  when  the  tubers  are  first  planted  in 
March,  until  danger  of  frost  is  over,  and  as 
the  young  stems  are  formed  they  need  to  be 
earthed  up  at  their  base,  leaving  the  ends  un- 
covered. The  tubers  swell  rather  late  in  the 
season,  and  are  dug  up  when  the  aerial  parts 
have  died  off.  A  yellow  and  a  red  variety  of 
the  plant  are  cultivated,  as  well  as  an  inferior 
sort  with  white  tubers.  When  the  tubers  are 
first  gathered  they  are  apt  to  possess  an  acid 
flavour,  which,  however,  disappears  on  exposing 
them  for  a  few  days  to  the  sun. 

A  Dendrological  Society  has  been  founded 
in  Austria,  under  the  patronage  of  the  .\rchduke 
Franz  Ferdinand,  to  encourage  the  spread  of 
knowledge  concerning  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is 
under  the  presidency  of  Count  SiLVA  Tarouca, 
and  all  people  who  are  interested  in  dendro- 
logical matters,  w-hether  as  growers  or  amateurs, 
are  invited  to  become  members.  It  is  hoped  tv 
the  officers  that  there  will  be  an  important 
foreign  membership.  The  subscription  is  20  kr. 
(about  16s.  8d.)  per  annum,  and  the  address  of 
the  society  is  Schauflergasse  6,  Vienna. 

Publications  Received.— r/ie  French  Garden  : 
A  Diary  and  Manual  of  Intensive  Cultivation,  by  C. 
D.  McKay,  F.R.H.S.  Published  by  the  Daily  Mail. 
Price  6d.  nett. — Der  Friedhof  und  seine  Kuust,  von 
George  Hamig.  Published  by  Gebruder  Borntraeger 
in  Berlin  SWll.— A'«o  Gardens,  painted  by  T.  Mower 
Martin,  and  described  by  A.  R.  Hope  Moncriefl. 
Published  by  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  Price  6s.— 
Country  Sketches  for  City  Dwellers,  by  Mrs.  Willing- 
ham  Rawnsley,  with  sixteen  full-page  illustrations 
in  colour.  Published  by  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
Price  7s.  6d.  nett. 
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HELIGONIAS. 

We  extract  the  following  instructive  article 
3y  Mr.  H,  N.  Ridley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  froni  the 
\grUultural  Bulletin  of  the  Straits  and 
^^ederated  Malay  States  for  April  last.  The 
lleliconias  are  now  cultivated  much  more 
■ommonly  than  formerly,  but  our  knowledge  of 
hem  is  very  incomplete. 

The  beautiful  plants  known  as  Heliconias  so 
ommonly  cultivated  in  tropical  gardens  belong 
.o  the  large  order  of  Scitaminece,  and  to  the 
;ection  Musaceas.  The  genus  is  largely  repre- 
■ented  in  America,  between  thirt)'  or  forty  kinds 
Deing  known,  but  there  are  also  several  species, 
ind  those  among  the  most  popular  in  cul- 
ivation,  which  are  indigenous  to  the  Polynesian 
slands  as  far  west  as  Amboina.  By  some  extra- 
jrdinary  error  these,  or  most  of  these  Asiatic 
;pecies,  have  been  considered  by  Schumann  (in 
he  Pfianzenreich^  Musaeece,  p.  36)  as  escaped 
orms  .of  the  utterly  dissimilar  H.  Bihai,  L.  of 
he  West  Indies.  Nicholson,  in  the  supplement 
o  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  boldly  says  that  H. 
lureo-striata  and  other  species  well  known  in 
:ultivation  are  not  Heliconias  at  all,  but  till 
nore  is  known  of  them  had  better  be  left  among 
he  plants  of  this  genus. 

Nearly  all  the  ornamental  Asiatic  and  Poly- 
iesian  species  in  cultivation  have  flowered  in  the 
■ingapore  Botanic  Gardens,  and  prove  to  be 
itterly  different  from  H.  Bihai,  L.  and  very 
iistinct  species.  The  whole  genus  may  be  said 
o  be  in  a  distinctly  chaotic  state,  and  the 
iescriptions  as  published  in  the  Ffianzenreich 
ire  too  meagre  for  the  most  part  for  anyone  to 
dentify  the  species.  A  few  species  have  been 
'owered  in  the  Kew  Conservatories,  and  are 
igured  in  the  Botanical  IMagazine.  These  are 
hiefly  Brazilian  or  West  Indian  species.  Un- 
ortunately,  however,  the  whole  of  the  literature 
-n  these  plants  is  not  accessible  to  me  here,  and 
nany  of  the  Asiatic  species  have  been  intro- 
luced  without  accurate  localities  being  given, 
laving  been  treated  apparently  always  as  forms 
)f  H.  Bihai  and  simply  all  lumped  together. 

Heliconias  have  always  been  favourite  plants 
or  cultivation  here,  and  used  to  form  a  very 
:onspicuous  feature  of  our  horticultural  exhibi- 
ions,  the  most  popular  being  the  beautiful  H. 
Uustris,  Bull,  (commonly  known  here  as  H. 
ubro-striata)  and  H.  aureo-striata.  The  plants 
ire  readily  propagated  by  breaking  up  the 
:lump,  and  taking  off  shoots  in  the  same  way 
IS  is  done  for  Bananas.  Occasionally  they 
iiroduce  ripe  seed,  but  that  is  not  very  common, 
rhey  are  cultivated  as  pot  plants,  in  good  soil  or 
n  shady  spots  on  lawns,  where  they  often  form 
uagnificent  clumps.  They  do  not  usually  grow 
veil  if  exposed  to  full  sun.  Like  Bananas  they 
■equire  a  rich  soil,  and  do  not  succeed  in  stiff 
lay  or  poor  soil,  becoming  dwarfed  and  shabby 
ooking.  They  seem  to  be  remarkably  free  from 
)ests  of  any  kind,  even  that  troublesome  Banana 
lest,  the  butterfly  Erionota  thrax,  the  cater- 
jillars  of  which  roll  up  and  destroy  the  leaves 
)f  Bananas  and  Palms,  does  not  attack  them. 

The  Asiatic  Species. 

In  the  case  of  most  of  the  Heliconias  from 
he  Polynesian  and  Malay  region,  the  plants 
laving  been  introduced  as  cultivated  plants,  few 
ir  no  actual  localities  have  been  recorded,  so 
hat  at  present  we  are  ignorant  of  their  place 
tf  origin.  Mr.  Baker  in  a  paper  on  these  plants 
n  the  Annals  of  Botany  states  that  he  has  seen 
pecimens  from  various  localities  such  as  New 
.'aledonia,  Solomon  Islands,  &c.,  but  the  unfor- 
unate  error  which  attributed  all  these  distinct 
pecies  to  cultivated  forms  of  the  Brazilian  II. 
iihai  has  prevented  his  localising  or  identifying 
he  species  he  had  at  hand. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  what  I  presume  to 
«  Asiatic  species,  but  they  can  only  be  properly 
rorked  up  and  systematised  in  Europe  where 
here  are  localised  specimens,  original  drawings, 
nd  the  literature  of  the  species  in  different 
auseums : — • 


Asiatic  Species. 

Heliconia  indica.  Lam.   Loc.  ...  uncertain 
H.   buccinata,   Roxb Amboina 

Heliconiopsis  Amboinensis, 
Miq. 
H.  austro-caledonica,  Vicill.   ...   New  Caledonia 

H.  aureo-striata.  Bull uncertain 

H.   illustris,    Bull.  uncertain 

H.  rubro-striata,  Hort. 
H.  triumphans,  Lind.   ...         ...  Sumatra 

H.  spectabilis,  Lind South  Seas 

H.  Micholitzii,  Ridl New  Ireland 

H.   viridis,   Nicholson Polynesia 

Possibly  also  H.  striata,  Veitch. 

H.  buccinata,  Roxb.,  is  described  as  an  im- 
mense beautiful  bush,  leaves  2  to  4  feet  long 
and  I  -foot  broad,  petiole  3  to  6  feet  long,  in- 
florescence compound  of  6  to  10  branches  with 

6  to  10  smooth  bracts,  flowers  pale  yellow, 
Amboina. 

This  plant  was  cultivated  in  the  Calcutta 
Gardens  in  1798,  and  is  identified  by  Roxburgh 
with  a  plant  described  and  figured  by  Rumph 
Tlcri.  A?nboin  V.,  141,  t.  62,  fig.  2,  under  the 
name  of  Folium  buccinatum  asperum.  Rumph 
describes  three  species  in  Amboina  under  the 
names  of  latifolium  or  rubrum,  album  and 
asperum  he  gives  as  an  Amboinese  name  Rind. 
Ruin  and  Riin  ;  latifolium  being  Rind  Mera ; 
album  Rind  Puteh ;  and  asperum.  Rind  Laki. 
Of  the  red  one  he  says  the  leaves  and  leafstalks 
become  red  when  grown  in  the  shade.  This  may 
be  one  of  the  red-leaved  ones  we  cultivate,  but 
the  description  is  too  incomplete. 

H.  AUREO-STRIATA,  Bull. — A  tufted  plant, 
about  5  feet  tall.  Leaves  elliptic  acute,  base 
oblique  not  decurrent,  2  feet  to  2-i  feet  long  by 
8  to  10  inches  wide,  nerves  3-10  inch  apart,  when 
young  green  streaked  transversely  with  yellow, 
adults  plain  light  green  dull,  petiole  1^  to  2  feet 
long  green.  Inflorescence  of  three  or  four 
bracts  on  a  short  peduncle,  all  glabrous.  Bracts 
long  acuminate  rather  narrow  the  lowest   one, 

7  inches  long  including  the  rather  narrow  leaf- 
like portion,  upper  ones  6  inches,  green.  Flowers 
fairly  numerous.  Bracteole  lanceolate  acuminate 
pale  green  3  inches  long.  Ovary  narrowed  into 
pedicel  in  flower  1  inch  long  with  pedicel, 
orange.  Perianth  1^  inch  long  curved  orange 
at  base  passing  into  white  sepals  lanceolate 
acuminate  acute.  Stamens  Icng.  Anthers  linear 
acuminate.  Staminode  ovate.  Fruit  -^  inch 
long,  obconic  3  angled,  orange.  Native  country 
not  known. 

H.  illustris.  Bull.  (H.  rubro-striata,  Hort.). 
— A  large  tufted  plant,  with  stems  flattened 
4  feet  tall,  3  inches  wide  green,  petiole  2  feet 
long  and  1  inch  thick,  reddish  to  pink  or  plain 
green,  blade  5  feet  long  8  inches  across  oblong, 
narrowed  at  the  base  so  as  to  be  shortly  de- 
current  on  the  petiole  above  dark  green  above 
with  a  coppery  lustre  beneath,  midrib  chan- 
nelled on  the  upper  surface  pink,  edge  of  blade 
red,  nerves  conspicuous  J  an  inch  apart  elevated 
on  the  upper  surface  ;  young  leaves  elliptic 
rather  abruptly  rounded  and  only  shortly  decur- 
rent, dark  green  with  numerous  and  close  rose- 
pink  or  often  white  streaks  above  midrib  green 
almost  disappearing  before  the  tip,  back  of  leaf 
bright  rose-pink  with  green  streaks.  Inflores- 
cence about  8  or  9  inches  long,  rachis  green 
finely  pubescent.  Boat-shaped  bracts  4  to  5,  the 
lowest  tipped  with  an  ovate  acute  blad2  resem- 
bling the  leaf  in  colour,  the  others  with  or 
without  a  small  blade,  green  pubescent  tipped 
red  7-6  inches  long.  Flowers  numerous  in  each 
bract.  Bracteole  lanceolate  acuminate  acute 
3  inches  long.  Flowers  shortly  pedicelled, 
pedicel  thick  white  glabrous  }  of  an  inch  long, 
ovary  as  long  flattened  on  the  inner  side 
yellowish,  red  in  the  upper  part.  Sepal  greenish 
to  creamy  yellow  base  and  apex  red,  lanceolate 
acuminate  acute  2  inches  long.  Petals  narrower 
and  shorter  similarly  coloured.  Stamens  white 
connate  at  the  base.  Staminode  J  an  inch  long 
lanceolate  rather  broad  channelled.  Fruit  red 
i  inch  long. 


H.  SPECTABILIS,  Lind.  111.  Hort.,  1892,'  PI. 
156. — Whole  plant  about  12  feet  tall.  Leaves 
linear  oblong  acute,  narrowed  to  base,  margins 
undulate,  nerves  about  I  to  1^  inch  apart  con- 
spicuous midrib  thick  coppery-red,  beneath, 
deep  purple  above,  occasionally  turning  green 
4  feet  10  inches  long  11  inches  wide,  petiole 
sheathing  for  nearly  all  its  length  long  green  or 
yellowish  mottled  and  dotted  with  greyish-green. 
Inflorescence  8  inches  long,  rachis  flexuous 
velvety  pubescent.  Bracts  6  lanceolate  acumi- 
nate pubescent  ribbed  when  dry,  olivaceous 
passing  into  red  6  inches  long  1  inch  deep,  dis- 
tant from  each  other  1  inch.  Flowers  numerous, 
pedicels  J  inch  long  glabrous.  Perianth  H  inch' 
long  curved  acuminate  greenish  and  red.  Sepals 
J-  inch  wide.  Filament  of  stamen  rather  stout, 
another  linear,  staminode  oblong  truncate  J  long. 
Introduced  in  1891  by  Linden  from  "Asia." 

H.  Micholitzii,  n.  sp.— A  very  large'  plant 
forming  large  tufts,  stems-  2  feet  or  more  tall 
3  inches  across,  pale  green  marbled  with  grev. 
Leaves  plain  green,  blade  about  3  feet  long,  11 
inches  across.  Inflorescence  12  inches  long,  pe- 
duncle hairy  about  6  inches  long.  Bracts  4  or  o 
green  edged  with  pink  glabrous  6  inches  long  1 
inch  wide  lanceolate  acuminate.  Rachis  yellow 
dotted  with  green  J  inch  through.  Flowers  14  or 
more  in  each  bract.  Bracteoles  long  acuminate 
white.  Pedicels  long.  Sepals  and  petals  lanceo- 
late acute  fuscous  brown  ;  base  of  sepal  pubes- 
cent, above  glabrous.  Stamens  slender,  anthers 
linear.  Staminode  ovate  apiculate  fuscouc. 
Fruit  pear-shaped  bluntly  3  angled,  apex  trun- 
cate, orange  J  inch  long,  pedicel  I  inch  long 
flattened. 

New  Ireland. — Introduced  by  Micholitz  (Dis- 
trib.  number  H.  B.  S.  7,274).  I  thought  at 
first  this  might  be  H.  buccinata,  Roxb.,  of 
Aboina,  but  that  has  much  longer  branched 
inflorescences,  a  hairy  rachis,  and  if  Rumph's 
description  of  his  Folium  buccinatum  asperum 
is  the  same  thing  as  Roxburgh  states,  it  has  the 
stems  wrinkled  and  rough  like  a  shark's  skin; 
none  of  which  characters  the  New  Ireland  plant 
possesses. 

American   Species  in  Cultivation  Here. 

H.  Bihai,  L. — Is  commonly  cultivated  here, 
and  is  very  conspicuous  from  its  large  smooth 
scarlet  bracts  and  greenish-white  flowers.  The 
typical  plant  is  said  to  be  about  18  feet  tall, 
and  H.  humilis,  Jacq.,  much  smaller.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  difference  between 
the  two  species,  and  Mr.  Baker  suggests  that 
H.  humilis  is  only  a  variety  of  H.  Bihai.  The 
plant  grown  commonly  in  Singapore  is  about 
6  feet  tall,  and  would,  therefore,  belong  to  the 
variety  humilis.  , 

H.  aurantiaca,  Ghiesb.  (H.  brevispatha. 
Hook.). — A  dwarf  species  with  rather  narrow 
green  leaves  and  orange-coloured  flowers,  has 
long  been  in  cultivation  here  but  seldom 
flowers.     It  is  4  native  of  Mexico. 

H.  metallica,  Planch,,  Bot.  Mag.,  5,315. — A 
species  of  Heliconia  which  has  very  long  been 
in  cultivation  here  is,  I  suppose,  this  plant. 
The  leaves  are  dark  shining  green  and  purple 
beneath  when  young,  leaves  of  older  plants 
losing  this  purple  tint.  The  flowers  are  borne 
on  a  long  slender  peduncle  about  6  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  the  rachis  is  zigzag,  the  bracts 
are  narrow  and  pale  green,  the  flowers  scarlet- 
crimson  with  green  tips.  In  the  figure  given  of 
the  plant  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  the  rachis 
is  given  quite  straight  and  erect  and  the  bracts 
dark  green,  otherwise  the  plant  is  quite  similar. 
H.  metallica  was  introduced  from  Sierra  Nevada, 
Santha  Martha,  by  PLanchon  and  Linden  in 
1856. 

There  are  a  good  many  more  species  -A  Heli- 
conias in  South  America  which  would  be 
welcome  additions  to  our  gardens  here,  if  they 
were  procurable.     //.  A'.  Ridley. 
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FRUIT    REG  8  ST  ER. 

STRAWBERRY  LAXTON'S  FILLBASKET. 
This  variety  has  been  grown  sufficiently 
long  to  test  its  cropping  and  other  good 
qualities,  but  I  would  direct  especial  at- 
tention to  its  splendid  flavour — an  important 
point  with  all  fruits,  and  especially  with  Straw- 
berries.  FiUbasket  is  well  named,  as  it  is  an 
excellent  cropper.  The  habit  of  growth  is 
robust  and  compact,  so  that  this  variety  rarely 
fails  even  in  soils  that  are  by  no  means  the 
best.  It  has  other  good  qualities  that  should 
not  be  overlooked,  one  is  its  freedom  from  mil- 
dew— at  least,   such   is   my  experience    in   the 


Sovereign.  I  recently  saw  some  forced  fruits  of 
Fillbasket  at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  where 
it  is  regarded  highly  as  a  forcing  variety,  and 
as  possessing  splendid  flavour.  With  regard  to 
size,  the  fruits,  when  well  grown,  are  large, 
and  although  not  soft  are  very  juicy.  The  fruit  is 
glossy  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  It  travels 
well,  and  is,  therefore,  useful  in  cases  where 
fruits  have  to  be  sent  by  rail.  The  plants  do 
not  need  a  great  space  between  them,  but  I 
would  a4vise  planting  theni  in  deeply-dug  soil. 
Runners  planted  early  will  furnish  good  fruits 
next  season,  and  they  will  continue  to  furnish 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  for  two  or  three  years. 
G.   Wythes. 


NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

We  have  finished  planting  the  last  of  the 
Melons,  and  for  a  few  days  to  come  our  principal 
work  will  consist  of  watering,  cleansing  and  ex- 
amining the  plants  under  the  lights  and  m  the 
open  garden. 

The  Cauliflowers  intended  to  succeed  the 
batch  planted  amongst  the  Carrots,  which  are 
now  marketed,  will  require  an  abundant  supply 
of  water,  for  the  curd  is  now  in  some  cases 
already  of  a  moderate  size. 

Young  plants  of  Celery,  Endive  and  Cauli- 
flower, which  are  to  be  planted  out  in  a  few 
days,  require  attention,  especially  in  the  matter 


{Fhotof^raph  by  F.  Mascn  Jooa. 

Fig.  7. — ROSE  "the  c^rland":   flowers  white,  fawn-coloured  in  the  bud. 


northern  part  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  Mid- 
dlesex. A  Strawberry  that  is  almost  immune 
from  mildew  in  a  low-lying  district  is  a  gain, 
and,  doubtless,  in  this  respect  it  is  greatly 
aided  by  the  robust  leathery  leaves.  The  plant 
itself  has  a  compact  growth,  throwing  up  a  great 
number  of  flower-spikes.  Its  period  of  ripening 
may  be  classed  as  late  mid-season.  It  is  valu- 
able as  a  successional  variety,  to  follow  the 
well-known  Royal  Sovereign,  which  was  one 
of  the  parents  of  Fillbasket,  Laxton's  Latest  of 
All  being  the  other  parent.  Latest  of  All  has 
a  good  deal  of  British  Queen  in  its  composi- 
tion, and  is  noted  for  its  splendid  flavour, 
so  that  Fillbasket  doubtless  gets  its  Queen- 
like flavour  from  Latest  of  All.  Fill- 
basket    grown    in    pots    crops    equal    to    Ro3'al 


ROSE  "THE  GARLAND." 

This  beautiful  old-fashioned  climbing  Rose 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  hybrid  between  R. 
multiflora  and  R.  moschata — the  musk  Rose. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  immense  clusters, 
and  rare  of  a  fawn-coloured  shade  in  the  bud 
state,  but  the  older  flowers  lose  this  tint  and  are 
almost  white.  The  growth  is  very  vigorous, 
and  a  plant  quickly  furnishes  a  wall  or  pillar, 
the  flowers  hanging  in  profusion  from  the  long 
arching  shoots.  The  climbing  Roses  have  lately 
become  so  popular  in  gardens,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  them  to  have  been  so  long 
neglected.  It  must  be  remembered  that  some 
of  the  older  kinds  such  as  Wallflower,  The 
Garland,  Sec,  are  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  newer 
kinds,  and  ^re  much  cheaper  to  purchase. 


of  watering.  We  prefer  to  have  the  plants  of  a 
medium  size  when  transplanting,  rather  than 
larger,  as  at  this  season  large  plants  wither 
much  when  they  are  disturbed. 

The  Melons  will  now  require  much  water  and 
an  abundance  of  ventilation.  If  the  weather 
remains  favourable  we  shall  allow  the  ventila- 
tors to  remain  open  at  night-time.  The  growth 
of  these  plants  is  splendid,  the  leaves  being 
thick,  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  green  colour. 
The  stems  are  strong  in  proportion,  and  the  fruits 
promise  well,  so  that  we  expect  to  have  a  splen- 
did crop.  In  the  case  of  the  plants  planted  at 
the  end  of  March,  we  have  allowed  a  second  fruit 
to  develop  on  each  plant  in  cases  where  this  was 
possible,  and  the  first  fruit  on  this  batch  is  now 
at  its  full  size.  We  cut  our  first  Melon  on  June 
22.    Pruning  has  been  rigorously  practised,  most. 
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of  the  small  shoots  have  been  cut  back,  but  w-e 
haye  not  r^mov^d  very  many  ^t  one  time,  for 
this  would  unduly  weaken  the  plant. 

The  Cucumbers  planted  at  the  end  of  April 
are  now  in  bearing  :  the  ventilators  remain  open 
at  night-time. 

The  early  batch  of  Endive  has  been  harvested. 
The  crop  has  proved  fairly  good,  although  some 
few  plants  seeded  owing  to  the  unsuitability  of 
the  ground  and  a  shortage  of  water.  To  grow 
Endive  successfully  at  thiS' season  of  the  year  the 
ground  must  be  well  prepared,  heavily  manured, 
and  frequently  watered.  We  have  sown  Endive 
*' La  Ruffee "  and  Batavian  Green  Endive  on 
old  manure  beds  ;  this  will  be  our  last  batch 
of  Endive  this  season.  The  plants  will  be  after- 
wards transplanted  to  an  open  part  of  the 
garden. 

Now  that  all  our  spring  crops  have  been 
cleared,  we  can  estimate  the  results  on  the  whole 
to  have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  plants 
have  done  well,  although  we  have  not  had 
the  amount  of  manure  we  required.  The 
prices  obtained  for  the  produce  have  been  well 
above  our  expectation.  Indeed,  the  Cos  Let- 
tuces and  the  Passion  Lettuces  realised  double 
the  prices  they  did  in  the  Paris  market  this  year, 
but,  curiously,  the  little  "Black  Gott  "  was  25 
per  cent,  cheaper.  P.  Aquatias,  Mayland, 
Essex.     June  2S. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himselj  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

American    Gooseberry-mildew.  —  As    an 

appendix  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture's  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  treatment  of  Gooseberry 
bushes  infected  with  mildew,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  it  is  the  easiest  matter  possible  to 
destroy  single  bushes.  And  in  this  way;  Satu- 
rate one  or  more  newspapers  in  paraffin  oil  and 
dispose  them  in  good-sized  pieces  about  the 
bush  to  be  destroyed,  ignite  one  piece  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  bush  will  be  so  far  consumed 
that  its  own  life,  and  that  of  any  parasite  at- 
tached to  it,  will  be  extingijished.  A  less  rapid 
method  would  consist  in  severing  the  stem  just 
above  the  ground,  but  I  know  from  trial  that  the 
firing  with  paraffin  is  absolutely  effective.    B. 

Effects   of    Low   Temperature    in    S.E. 

Scotland.— Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  having  lately 
published  in  these  pages  a  note  on  the  effects 
of  the  April  frost  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Scotland,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  put  on  record 
the  results  of  the  same  low  temperature  on 
the  south-east  of  Scotland.  The  elevation  is 
100  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  sea  is  distant 
about  three  miles  east  as  the  crow  flies.  The 
temperature,  as  registered  at  the  meteorological 
station  kept  here,  was:  — 

..  Ground  Protected  thermometer 

thermometer.  4  feet  from  ground. 

April  23     14°  (18°  of  frost)     27°   (  5°  of  frost) 

April  24     22°   (10°  of  frost)     26°   (  6°  of  frost) 

April  25     12°   (20°  of  frost)     19°   (13°  of  frost) 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many  plants 
grown  here,  not  an  exhaustive  list,  but  sufficient 
to  show  the  general  effects  of  the  low  tempera- 
ture : — Injured. — Euonymus,  various  (shoots 
killed  back),  Aucubas,  various  (badly  damaged), 
Hypericum  patulum  and  others  (slightly 
biowned),  Cneorum  tricoccum  (some  branches 
killed),  Pittosporum  Mayi  (shed  most  of  its 
leaves),  .\bies  Morinda  (tips  browned),  Liquid- 
ambar  styraciflua,  Griselinia  litoralis,  Escal- 
lonia  macrantha  (some),  Cotoneaster  angusti- 
folia  (young  plants),  Aralia  Sieboldii  (killed), 
Gunnera  scabra.  Camellias  (leaves  browned  and 
mostly  shed),  Aciphylla  Lyallii  and  A.  squar- 
rosa  (slightly  injured),  A.  Munroi  (badly  in- 
jured), Rhododendrons  (leaves  of  a  few  touched), 
Buddleia  variabilis,  B.  Veitchii,  B.  Colvilei 
(wall),  B.  Hemsleyana,  various  (in  open  tips 
killed,  on  walls  untouched),  Jasminum  primu- 
linum  (tips  killed,  wall),  Stauntonia  hexaphylla 
(b.-idly  cut,  wall),  Solanum  jasminoides  (wall), 
Photinia  japonica  (waU),  Laurus  Benzoin  (shoots 
cut  back)  Enkianthus  japonicus.  Bamboos  (where 
exposed,    browned),    Cercidophyllum   japonicum 


(all  young  shoots  killed),  Nuttallia  cerasiformis 
(ditto),  Veronicas  (the  thick-leaved,  New  Zea- 
land species).  In  cases  where  no  details  are 
given  the  damage  was  slight.  Uninjured  (on 
walls). — Rosa  laevigata,  R.  Banksiae,  R.  bracte- 
ata,  Abelia  rupestris,  Carpenteria  californica, 
Jasminum  grandiflorum,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de 
Versailles,  C.  dentatus,  C.  divaricatus,  Clian- 
thus  puniceus,  SoLanum  jasminoides,  S.  cris- 
pum,  Schizophragma  hydrangeoides,  Escallonia 
Langleyensis,  Coronilla  Kmerus,  Halimoden- 
drons.  In  the  open. — Coronilla  Emerus,  Azara 
microphylla,  Olearias  various,  Eremuri,  Gerbera 
Jamesonii.  Among  herbaceous  and  rock  plants 
practically  no  damage  was  done,  the  drier  cli- 
mate here  probably  saved  many  plants  that  suf- 
fered on  the  west  coast.  .Archibald  Buchan-Hep- 
burn. 

New  Melons  and  the  R.H.S. — Recent  notes 
on  this  subject  having  appeared  in  your  pages, 
and  seeing  that  the  fruit-showing  season  is  at 
hand,  I  think  your  readers,  who  may  be  pro- 
spective exhibitors,  should  understand  the  re- 
quirements of  the  council  of  the  R.H.S.  Last 
year,  at  the  fortnightly  meeting  immediately 
preceding  the  great  fruit  show,  I  decided  to  place 
two  Melons,  one  a  scarlet-fleshed  and  the  other 
a  white-fleshed  variety,  before  the  Fruit  Commit- 
tee for  an  award.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  an  "A.M."  was  awarded  in  each  case,  and  in 
one  case  it  was  practically  unanimous.  I  went 
to  the  meeting  during  the  afternoon,  and,  with  a 
not  unnatural  desire  to  see  how  the  fruits  had 
fared,  I  tried  to  find  them  or  their  remains. 
AH  I  could  find,  however,  was  one  empty  plate 
with  the  usual  card  with  exhibitor's  name,  &c., 
and  on  another  plate  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  scarlet-fleshed  fruit  and  a  very  few  seeds, 
also  the  exhibitor's  card.  1  waited  until  quite 
late  in  the  afternoon,  but  found  that  no  visible 
notice  of  the  committee's  recommendation  ap- 
peared, so  that  any  visitor  curious  to  know 
would  go  away  with  the  idea  that  the  exhibits 
had  been  unworthy  of  any  notice.  Next  morning 
I  received  from  the  secretary  a  letter  as  tielow  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — At  the  sitting  of  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee to-day  an  Award  of  Merit  was  proposed 
for  a  Melon  sent  by  vou,  and  the  committee 
recommend  the  council  to  award  it.  The  coun- 
cil wish  me  to  explain  to  you  that  they  cannot 
act  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
as  they  had  already  resolved  that  awards  should 
only  be  given  to  Melons  after  they  had  been 
tried  at  Wisley.  They  hope,  however,  that  you 
will  send  seed  to  Wisley,  and  that  the  resulting 
fruits  may  be  found  such  as  to  enable  them  to 
give  you  the  award  next  year. — Faithfully  yours, 
"  W.  WiLKS." 

By  Order  of  the  Council. 
X  am  still  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  Melons 
I  was  desired  to  send  seed  of  to  Wisley,  for, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  letter,  no  informa. 
tion  was  given  to  guide  me.  One  is  bound  to 
ask  why  the  Society  calls  together  in  committee 
the  best  experts  it  can  find,  and  then  ignores  the 
recommendations.  Again,  if  the  council  made 
such  a  resolution,  it  should  have  been  published 
in  the  "  Arrangements  for  the  Year,"  or  it  should 
not  be  brought  into  force  until  another  year  had 
commenced.  This  would  have  been  an  act  of 
grace  that  might  have  taken  away  the  sting  of 
the  action,  though,  I  think,  with  others,  that 
such  a  resolution  is  unwise,  on  the  face  of  it,  if 
committees  are  necessary.  I  see  that  this  year. 
Melons  are  included  in  the  subjects  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  send  to  Wisley  for  trial  after 
having  been  submitted  to  committee  at  Vincent 
Square,  but  the  rule  is  rendered  indefinite  by  the 
addition  of  the  words  "and  similar  subjects." 
Last  year  the  council  apparently  thought  that 
Melons  could  be  classed  with  Cucumbers.  Be- 
fore writing  this  protest,  1  had  hoped  to  see 
the  report  in  the  society's  Journal  of  the  trans- 
actions at  the  meeting  of  which  I  write,  but 
probably  this  would  ha\e  been  too  late  to  be  of 
service  this  year,  as  I  see  that  the  most  recent 
issue  of  the  journal  only  brings  us  down  to  June, 
1907,  and  I  shall,  evidently,  have  to  wait  an- 
other season  before  I  learn  officially  which,  of 
the  two  Melons  submitted,  the  council  wished 
me  to  send  seeds  of  to  Wisley.  /.  C.  Tallack, 
F. R.H.S. 

Prospects  of  the  Rose  Season.— The 
weather  which  our  Roses  experienced  in  Apiil, 
when  they  were  beginning  to  grow,  was  not  by 
any  means  favourab'e  to  their  successful  develop- 


ment. On  one  memorable  evening  we  had 
in  south-western  Scotland  ,  20°  of  frost. 
While  in  my  own  garden  the  older  and  stronger 
varieties  withstood  this  adverse  exper.ence 
nobly,  and  in  many  instances  seem  little  the 
worse,  Roses  of  recent  origin  and  of  some- 
what more  delicate  nature,  have,  with  a 
few  notable  exceptions,  achieved  almost  no- 
thing in  the  flowering  direction.  At  the  present 
moment  the  most  promising  among  the  newer 
varieties  are  Isabelle  Milner  and  Mrs.  Dudley 
Cross ;  W.  E.  Lippiat,  a  native  of  New- 
townards ;  Hiawatha,  a  "  gem  of  purest  ray 
serene,"  and  the  finely-foliaged  and  splen- 
didly-flowered Lady  Gay.  Of  the  older 
varieties,  those  on  which  I  chiefly  rely 
this  season  are  Captain  Hayward,  a  beau- 
tiful and  fragrant  Rose  that  never  fails  to  suc- 
ceed ;  A.  K.  Williams,  whose  first  flower-buds 
are  frequently  hard  and  abortive,  but  in  autumn 
quite  reliable  ;  Horace  Vernet,  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  dark  crimson  hybrid  perpetuals ;  Mar- 
garet Dickson,  Frau  -Karl  Druschki  (the 
grandest  Rose  of  the  last  decade),  Hugh  Dick- 
son and  J.  B.  Clark  (Irish  rivals  in  renown  though 
the  former  is  much  the  finer  Rose)  ;  Warrior, 
with  lovely  chocolate-coloured  foliage,  and 
blood-red  flower-buds  ;  Papa  Gontier  and  Gloire 
Lyonnaise.     David  K.    Williamson. 

The  Flowers  of  Spenser. — It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  find  Canon  Ellacombe  continuing 
his  studies  in  plant  lore,  and,  if  one  may  be 
permitted  to  make  a  remark,  it  is  that  the  gifted 
author  may  not  carry  the  compression  of  his 
notes  too  far.  In  his  allusions  to  flowers, 
Spenser  is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  of  all 
our  poets  to  understand,  and  he  never  hesitated 
to  coiii  a  name  to  suit  himself.  One  such  is 
Astrophel,  which  Canon  Ellacombe,  following 
Nares  conjecturally,  refers  to  Aster  Tripolium. 
Astrophel  was  a  pet  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
and  the  name  as  a  plant  designation  was  first 
employed  in  connection  with  that  Mirrour  of 
Courtesie.  Its  flowers  were  red,  fading  to  blue, 
and  had  a  "  dew  "  filled  star  in  the  centre  of 
each,  so  that  another  plant  than  the  wild  Aster 
must  have  been  in  the  poet's  mind.  Then  Canon 
EUacombet  must  have  overlooked  several  autho- 
rities, for  the  early  cultivation  of  Amaranthus  in 
English  gardens — Turner,  Hill,  Mountain, 
Tusser,  Lyte,  Heriesbach,  all  mention  it,  its 
English  names  being  .  Flower  gentle.  Flower 
amour,  and  Purple  Velvet-flower,  which  Alton, 
and  subsequently  Mr.  Britten,  has  identified 
with  Amarantus  tricolor.  No  doubt  Spenser 
would  be  well  acquainted  with  it  as  a  garden 
flower, in  the  many  gardens  of  which  he  would 
have  the  entry — Lord  Gray's,  at  Wilton,  Earl 
Essex's,  in  London,  and  that  of  the  Sydneys. 
R.  P.  Brotherston. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

Jl-NE  1Z.— Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (in  the  chair);  Dr.  A.  Voelcker, 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Messrs. 
E.  M.  Holmes,  G.  Gordon,  H.  T.  Gussow,  G. 
S.  Saunders,  C.  H.  Curtis,  W.  C.  Worsdell,  G. 
Massee,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden 
(secretary).  Visitors  :  Prof.  Hansen,  of  Dakota, 
U.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Scrase  Dickins. 

Cherries  eaten — It  was  reported  that  the  holes 
in  the  fruits  of  Cherry  which  were  received 
from  Sir  Robert  Harvey  at  the  last  meeting 
were  due  to  the  feeding  of  the  larvae  of  the 
winter  moth. 

Malformed  Odontoglossums. — Mr.  Worsdell 
reported  that  one  of  the  flowers  of  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum  received  from  G.  Wilson,  Esq., 
F. R.H.S.,  of  Haywards  Heath,  had  the  three 
stamens  of  the  outer  whorl  all  developed,  in- 
stead of  only  one  as  is  usual.  The  second 
flower  had  a  normal  column  and  normal  sepals, 
but  each  of  the  three  petals  had  become  partly 
modified  into  stamens  and  bore  anthers. 

Dodder. — Mr.  H.  T.  Gijssow  showed  photo- 
graphs of  Cuscuta  trifolia  attacking  Clover  and 
Kohl-rabi,  and  of  C.  chiliensis  growing  upon 
Lucerne,  Kohl-rabi,  Rye  grass,  and  red  and 
white  Clover.  Dr.  Voelcker  said  that  experi- 
ments had  been  tried  with  Chilian  Clover  seed 
containing  Dodder,  and  it  had  been  found  that 
though  the  Dodder  had  germinated  and  grown 
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upon  the  Clover  in  the  iirst  year,  in  the  second 
none  had  been  found,  as  it  had  failed  to  form 
seed.  Mr.  Gijssow,  however,  thought  that  seed 
was,  at  least  under  certain  circumstances,  pro- 
duced. 

Lily  hybrids. — Mr.  SCR-4SE  DiCKixs  showed 
seedlings  of  L.  croceum  X  L.  elegans 
and  L.  van  Houttei.  The  plants  showed  extra- 
ordinary vigour,  which  the  raiser  attributed 
partly  to  the  fact  that  they  were  seedlings,  and 
partly  to  their  hybrid  origin.  The  hybrids  do 
not  set  seed  when  pollinated  with  one  another's 
pollen,  but  set  seed  freely  when  polUaated  with 
pollen  from  L.  elegans.  The  forms  varied  con- 
siderably among  thernselves,  and  forms  of  L. 
dahuricum  could  be  well  matched  among  them. 
The  L.  elegans  parentage  was  evident  in  many 
by  the  reflexing  of  the  perianth  pieces.  Unfor- 
tunately the  hybrids  are  not  disease  resisting. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was   accorded  to   Mr. 

DiCKINS. 

Efect  of  ammonium  salts  on  flora. — Dr. 
VoELCKER  showed  a  Fern  which  had  developed 
under  curious  circumstances.  A  series  of  drain 
pipes  were  filled  with  soil  and  each  was  covered 
at  the  base  with  a  perforated  slate,  below  which 
a  glass  funnel  had  been  fixed  in  order  to  catch 
the  drainage  water.  Through  some  a  solution 
of  ammonium  sulphate  had  been  passed,  through 
others  ammonium  chloride,  others  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  others  were  only  afforded  distilled 
water.  The  Ferns  had  grown  through  the  per- 
foration of  the  slate  into  the  funnel,  only  in 
those  cases  where  ammonium  salts  had  been 
passed  through  the  soil.  This  was  apparently 
due  to  a  difference  in  the  reaction  of  the  soil  in 
the  different  cases. 

Phlox  leaves  malformed. — Mr.  Woksdell  drew 
attention  to  the  peculiar  form  at  times  assumed 
by  the  leaves  of  Phlox.  Sometimes  the  leaves 
appeared  as  ascidia,  or  as  pockets,  or  merely  as 
wings  on  the  midrib.  This  condition,  Mr. 
Massee  pointed  out,  was  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  eelworm  Tylenchus  devastatrix,  large  num- 
bers of  which  were  present  in  the  plants.  This 
and  other  species  of  eelworm  were  responsible 
for  many  malformations  in  plants,  as  is  seen  in 
the  Tulip-rooted  Oat,  the  thickened  neck  of  the 
Onion,  malformed  flovvers  in  cereals  and  various 
wild  grasses  (in  one  case  of  Agrostis  vulgaris,  a 
malformation  due  to  an  eelworm  has  been  taken 
as  a  character  upon  which  to  found  a  variety), 
and  warts  and  knobs  upon  roots. 

Arisa^ma  eonsanguineum. — Mr.  Massee,  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  H.  ].  Elwes,  showed  plants  of  this 
new  species. 

Plant  breeding. — Prof.  Hansen,  of  N.  Dakota, 
who  is  passing  through  London  on  his  way  to 
Russia  and  Siberia  on  his  fourth  journey  of  ex- 
ploration, received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
committee.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
alluded  to  the  efforts  which  were  being  made  to 
obtain  fruit  trees  which  would  maintain  their 
existence  without  coddling  through  the  rigours 
of  the  American  winter,  and  remarked  upon  the 
great  measure  of  success  which  had  already  at- 
tended their  efforts  to  obtain  frost-resistant 
Plums,  Raspberries,  &c. 

Fruits  of  LathriTa  clandestina. — Mr.  Bowles 
showed  capsules  of  this  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful parasite  to  illustrate  the  explosive  mechanism 
by  which  the  seeds  are  flung  out  of  the  capsule 
when  ripe.  The  two  valves  of  the  capsule  sud- 
denly roll  inwards  and  fling  the  seeds  out  a  very 
considerable  distance. 

Primula  angustidcns. — From  Messrs.  Veitch, 
of  Chelsea,  came  a  pan  of  this  beautiful  Primula, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  P.  Poissonii,  and  bears 
several  whorls  of  drooping,  deep,  clear  purple 
flowers  upon  its  rigid  erect  stems. 

Miltonia  vexillaria.  —  Baron  Schrodek, 
V.M.H.,  Mnt  a  spike  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  with 
normal  flowers,  and  another  with  partially 
double  flowers,  which  was  borne  upon  a  plant 
divided  from  the  former  a  few  years  ago.  The 
parent  had  always  (for  over  20  years)  borne  nor- 
mal flowers,  while  each  year  since  its  separation 
the  offset  had  produced  semi-double  flowers. 

Blue  Sweet  Pea  "  Zephyr."— Yvom  Mrs.  R.  H. 
BiFFEN,  of  The  Gables,  Histon,  came  flowers  of 
a  Pea  raised  by  crossing  Zoe  (a  medium  blue) 
with  a  Countess  Spencer  (Paradise)  in  1905.  Mrs. 
Biffen  had  obtained  the  same  thing  from  a  num- 
ber of  crosses  made  subsequently  between 
flowers  of  a  deep  blue  and  others  of  a  pink 
colour,  in  addition  to  others,  of  all  shades  of 
blue  and  of  the  "  Spencer  "  form. 


Culinary  Peas. — Mr.  A.  W.  SuTTON  showed 
the  offspring  of  a  Pea  occurring  spontaneously 
in  Palestine,  12  miles  from  Jaffa,  four  years  ago. 
Many  hybrids  have  been  raised  from  crosses 
between  this  wild  form  and  the  best  of  the  culti- 
vated ones,  and  in  some  the  coloured  flower  is 
reproduced,  in  others  the  flowers  are  white;  in 
some  the  serrated  edges  of  the  foliage,  normal  in 
the  wild  plant,  are  retained,  but  in  others  the 
margin  of  the  leaf  is  practically  entire. 


RICHMOND    HORTICULTURAL. 

June  24.— The  34th  annual  exhibition  of  the 
above  Society  was  held  in  the  Old  Deer  Park, 
Richmond,  on  this  date.  In  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  exhibits,  it  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  shows  ever  held  by  the  Society, 
the  members  of  which  embrace  Richmond, 
Twickenham,  Isleworth,  Mortlake,  East  Sheen, 
Ham,  Barnes,  and  Roehampton.  The  weather 
was  gloriously  fine,  and  the  visitors  attended  in 
great  numbers.  Roses  were,  as  usual,  exten- 
sively shown  by  the  trade  growers,  as  well  as 
by  local  gardeners,  and  they  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  attractions  of  the  exhibition, 
the  blooms  being  more  than  usually  fine  in  all 
sections.  Displays  of  hardy  flowers,  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  Carnations,  Streptocarpus, 
Gloxinias,  and  hardy  perennials  from  members 
of  the  trade  were  particularly  noticeable. 

Groups  Arranged  for  Effect. 

These  groups  were  not  to  exceed  100  square 
feet.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Sir  C. 
Swinfen  Eadv,  Oatland  Lodge,  Weybridge  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Lock),  who  had  a  very  gay  group,  with- 
out, however,  possessing  any  decided  feature,  if 
we  except  three  strong  well-flowered  plants  of 
Lilium  auratum.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Vause,  nursery- 
man, Leamington,  Wanvickshire,  who  put  up  a 
group  with  simpler  materials  than  the  fore- 
going, but  it  was  lacking  in  plants  required  to 
break  the  level  monotony  of  the  surface. 
Codiaeums  (Crotons)  were  freely  used,  but  the 
colours  of  these  plants  suffered  from  the 
proximity  of  white-leaved  Abutilons. 

In  the  class  for  a  smaller  group  measuring 
60  square  feet,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
Ladv  Waechter,  Terrace  IIou.se,  Richmond 
Hill'  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Barfoot).  In  this  group  the 
main  idea  was  to  contrast  the  red  colours  of 
Hippeastrums,  Carnations,  Miss  Willmott  Ver- 
bena and  Celosia  pyramidalis  with  the  white  of 
Lily  blooms  and  of  Caladium  foliage.  2nd,  C. 
M.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  Uplands,  East  Sheen  (gr. 
Mr.  Hicks).  This  group  consisted  of  Caladiums, 
Draccenas,  Codiaeums,  &c.,  arranged  on  a 
groundwork  of  .^diantum  Ferns,  with  plants  of 
Clerodendron  fallax  and  white-flowered  Lilies 
as  solitary  plants,  and  an  edging  of  Caladium 
Wightii  and  Panicum  variegatum. 

The  winners  in  the  class  for  six  Palms  were  : 
1st,  Mr.  W.  Vause  ;  2nd,  Lady  Waechter. 

Roses. — Cut  blooms  of  great  excellence  were 
showns  in  triplets  in  the  class  for  48  varieties, 
distinct.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester, 
won  the  1st  prize  ;  Messrs.  R.  Harkxess  &  Co., 
Bedale  and  Hitchin,  the  2nd  prize  ;  and  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  the  3rd  prize. 
There  were  five  com-petitors  in  this  class. 

In  the  class  for  24  Roses,  distinct,  three 
blooms  of  each,  the  winners  were  :  Messrs.  B. 
R.  Cant  &  Sons,  1st ;  G.  &  W.  H.  BuRCH, 
nurserymen,  Peterborough,  2nd  ;  and  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  3rd.  There  were  six 
competitors  for  12  Roses  of  distinct  varieties, 
arranged  in  triplets.  The  1st  prize  winners 
were  Messrs.  Harkness  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
&  Son. 

A  class  for  24  Roses,  distinct,  single  blooms, 
open  to  amateur  growers  only,  resulted  in  E.  J. 
Holland,  Esq.,  Silverdale,  Sutton,  Surrey, 
taking  the  premier  honour  with  a  beautiful 
lot  of  blooms,  the  finer  of  which  were  Helen 
Keller,  J.  B.  Clark,  Florence  Pemberton,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  Her  Majesty,  and  Gustave  Piganeau. 
2nd,  Rev.  J.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower. 
In  the  finest  condition  we  may  specify  Etienne 
Levet,  Helen  Keller,  Hugh  Dickson,  and  J.  B. 
Clark,  3rd,  W.  Leggett,  Esq.,  Maldon  Road, 
Colchester.  In  the  above  class  competition 
was  keen.  For  12  blooms,  distinct,  E.  J. 
Holland,  of  Silverdale,  Sutton,  was  the  winner 
of  the  1st  prize,  and  his  blooms  of  J.  B.  Clark, 
Mme.  Jules  Graveraux,  Bessie  Brown.  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  W.  Shean,  and  Victor  Hugo  were  very  fine. 


2nd,  Rev.  J.  Pemberton,  with  very  fine  blooms 
of  Caroline  Testout,  J.  B.  Clark,  Florence  Pem- 
berton, and  Dean  Hole.  3rd,  W.  C.  Romaine, 
Esq.  Special  prizes  were  given  by  Lady  Rugge- 
Price  for  12  H.T.  Roses  of  distinct  varieties. 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Co.,  Hitchin,  were  1st 
with  Dean  Hole,  Mildred  Grant,  Alice  Lindsell, 
J.  B.  Clark,  and  Lady  Ash  town  as  their  best 
blooms.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Peterborough, 
with  fine  examples  of  Bessie  Brown,  Queen  of 
Spain,  Caroline  Testout,  &c. 

Garden  Roses  formed  a  class  apart ;  the  1st 
prize  in  this  section  was  awarded  to  an  exten- 
sive exhibit  from  the  gardens  of  L.  Wardle, 
Esq.,   Petersham  House. 

Sweet  Peas  formed  a  lovely  feature  of  the 
show,  there  being  many  exhibitors  of  this 
flower.  The  winner  of  the  1st  prize  was  the 
Karl  of  DvsART,  Ham  House  (gr.  Mr.  T.  F. 
Conway).  We  remarked  the  fine  varieties. 
Frank  Dolby  (light  blue),  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
Sykes  (pink),  G.  Herbert  (crimson).  Vera  Jef- 
fery  (light  rose).  King  Edward  VII.  (deep 
crimson),  St.  George  (orange  and  scarlet),  &c.  ; 
2nd.  Mr.  W.  H.  Oxlev,  Petersham  Vicarage  (gr. 
Mr.  Gower)  ;  3rd,  E.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  Woburn 
Place,  Addlestone  (gr.   Mr.   Stevenson). 

Sweet  Peas  in  bunches  were  shown  for  Mr. 
Sydenham's  special  prizes,  a  competition  in 
which  Lord  Dysart's  gardener  took  the  1st 
prize. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. — Aspidistras  and 
Ferns  formed  a  pleasing  change  from  the  ex- 
hibits of  fiowers ;  good  plants  of  the  former 
came  from  Mr.  E.  G.  Cattley,  94,  Sheen  Road. 

Begonias  made  a  bright  show,  the  1st  prize 
for  twelve  of  these  plants  being  won  by  W.  J. 
Edwards,  Esq.,  Bellari,  Sidcup  (gr.  Mr.  Rab- 
bitt).  The  fiowers  were  large  and  of  double-- 
flowered   varieties. 

A  few  plants  of  Streptocarpus  were  shown. 
G.  Atkins,  Esq.,  East  Sheen  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Hill) 
was  given  the  1st  prize  for  these  flowers,  and 
Lady  Waechter  the  2nd  prize.  Mr.  Hill  also 
took  a  special  1st  prize  for  Begonias. 

Caladiums  of  moderate  sizes  were  seen  in  a 
class  for  six  plants,  the  1st  prize  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Hutt,  gardener  at   Manaton. 

Table  decorations  formed  an  extensive  feature, 
and  showed  a  great  improvement  on  the  ar- 
rangement of  past  years.  The  prizes  w-ere  open 
to  Lady  exhibitors  in  or  out  of  the  Society's  dis- 
trict, and  the  1st  fell  to  Miss  N.  H.  Cole,  The 
Vineyard,  Feltham,  for  a  decoration  consisting 
of  white  and  pink-flowered  Carnations,  Grasses, 
Gypsophila  and  .\sparagus  plumosus ;  Miss- 
C.  B.  Cole  secured  the  3rd  prize  with  yellow 
English  Iris,  Doronicum  and  Asparagus,  &c. 
This  last-named  exhibitor  took  the  1st  prize 
for  a  device  consisting  of  three  vases  suitable  as 
a   dinner-table   decoration. 

A  good-sized  group  of  Orchids  was  contributed 
by  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Baronsholt,  Twickenham 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Howard).  A  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  Cattleya  Mendelii  Princess  Ida,  white  with  a 
faint  tinge  of  mauve,  and  a  purplish  labellum. 

Vegetables  and   Cottagers'   Exhibits. 

Some  very  superior  vegetables  and  roots  were 
shown  in  the  two  competitions  for  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons',  Messrs.  Webb's  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  Carter  &  Co.'s  prizes  for  vegetables  ;  and 
the  cottagers'  exhibits  were  beyond   all   praise. 

Fruit. — Some  excellent  Grapes  were  shown 
by  Sir  H.  Greenwell,  Marden  Park,  Cater- 
ham  (gr.  Mr.  Lintott),  who  was  1st  for  three 
bunches  of  Foster's  Seedling  variety  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
Lock,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Weston,  (gr.  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford,  Kent),  3rd.  Black  Hamburg 
Grapes  were  very  good,  the  bunches  massive 
and  large.  Mr.  Weston  was  1st  for  three 
bunches,  and  Mr.  Lintott  2nd  with  heavily- 
shouldered  and  large-berried  examples. 

Collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruit.— The  1st 
prize  in  this  class  consisted,  besides  money,  of 
Lady  Waechter's  Challenge  cup.  This  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  J.  Lock,  Oatlands  Lodge  Gardens. 
He  showed  Foster's  Seedling  and  Madresfield 
I'ourt  Grapes,  all  capital  specimens;  Dryden 
Nectarine,  Duke  of  York  Peaches,  of  extraordin- 
ary size  for  this  variety ;  Hero  of  Lockinge 
Melon,  and  Black  Bigarreau  Cherries  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
T.  F.  Conway  :  his  exhibit  consisting  of  Webb's 
Epicure  Melon,  Foster's  Seedling  and  Black 
Hamburg  Grapes,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Early 
Rivers  Nectarine,  and  a  dish  of  Peaches,  un- 
named. 
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NoN-CoMPEi'iTivE  Exhibits. 
These  were  numerous  and  meritorious. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's  R(^::d, 
Chelsea,  made  an  extensive  show  of  Kose;  in 
po,>s,  including  Rambler  varieties  of  large 
dimensions,  and  some  Lilium  auratum  in  fine 
flower.  From  Messrs.  Cutbvsh  &  Son,  High- 
gate  and  Barnet,  came  a  number  of  Carnations, 
Metrosideros  floribunda,  Queen  Alexandra 
Spiraeas,  Polj'antha  Rose  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cutbush, 
Coleus  Cordelia,  Begonias,  &c.  (Silver-Gilt 
Medal.)  Messrs.  Peed  &  Son,  of  Morden  and  West 
Norwood,  made  a  display  of  hardy  herbaceous 
cut  flowers,  viz..  Delphiniums  of  their  raising. 
Carnations,  the  rare  Centauria  dealbata  and 
Baptisia  australis,  with  striking  dark  blue 
flowers ;  Iris  spuriua  in  variety,  and  a  few 
Roses.  Messrs.  Thos.  Ware  &  Co.,  Feltham, 
set  up  a  large  table  of  cut  blooms  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  in  great  variety.  Mr.  W. 
Thompson,  Sheen  Nurseries,  was  awarded  a 
Gold  Medal  for  a  large  group  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  that  occupied  the  middle  area 
of  one  of  the  large  marquees.  Mr.  Amos 
Perry,  Nurseryman,  Enfield,  showed,  in  his 
usual  pretty  style.  Water  Lilies,  likewise  Del- 
phiniums, Linaria  dalmatica,  varieties  of 
Liliums,  &c.  (Gold  Medal.)  Mr.  Russell,  The 
Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  showed  the 
new  pink  Spiraas,  the  new  Hedera  dentata  varie- 
gata,  a  striking  variety,  with  large,  white- 
blotched  leaves.  He  also  filled  a  large  corner 
with  hardy  shrubs  and  climbing  plants,  many 
of  which  had  variegated  foliage. 


HORTICULTURAL    SHOW   AT    THE 
FRANCO-BRITISH   EXHIBITION. 

(Continued  ],om  page  ITJ.} 
June  24,  25,  26. — In  our  last  issue,  owing  to 
exigencies  of  time  and  space,  we  were  only  en- 
abled to  refer  briefly  to  this  flower  show.  The 
Palace  of  Music,  in  which  the  exhibits  were  dis- 
played, is  a  fine,  well-lighted  building,  but  it 
was  oppressively  close,  and  many  flowers,  espe- 
cially Roses,  flagged  in  the  dry,  hot  atmosphere. 
Some  of  the  exhibits  were  accommodated  around 
the  walls  of  the  building  outside,  where  the  large 
eaves  of  the  roof  form   a  covered  way. 

The  absence  of  French  exhibitors  was  disap- 
pointing, for  if  we  except  the  group  of  Orchids 
shown  by  MM.  Marox  et  fii.s,  Brunoy,  the  ex- 
hibits of  French  produce  w-ere  insignificant. 
There  was  a  collection  of  Strawberries  from 
Messrs.  Millet  &  Son,  Bourg-la-Reine,  near 
Paris,  and,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for 
the  distance  they  had  travelled,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  far  t>elow  our  standard  of  quality  in 
this  fruit.  The  presence  of  sulphur  on  the 
berries  did  not  enhance  their  appearance.  Some 
were  not  much  larger  than  hazel  nuts ;  there 
were  white  kinds,  others  long  and  narrow,  and 
some  almost  divided  in  two  by  a  deep  suture. 
A  collection  of  Nymphaeas  from  Mons. 
Lagrange,  Paris,  would  have  proved  interesting 
had  the  flowers  opened. 

When  we  turn  to  the  British  exhibits,  some- 
thing better  may  be  said  ;  indeed,  there  were  one 
or  two  distinct  features  of  merit.  We  may 
enumerate  a  magnificent  group  of  Cannas, 
numbering  230  plants,  all  of  the  highest 
standard  of  quality,  shown  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley  Kent ;  excellent 
exhibits  of  Ferns  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Hill  & 
Son,  Lower  Edmonton,  and  Messrs.  H.  B.  May 
&  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Edmonton,  respec- 
tively ;  pot  fruit  trees  from  Messrs  Geo.  Bun- 
yard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone,  and  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth  ;  a  noteworthy 
group  of  Orchids  from  the  gardens  of  Sir 
Jeremiah  Coleman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park,  Rei- 
gate  (gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound)  ;  and,  in  an  admir- 
able collection  of  tuberous-rooting  Begonias 
generally,  shown  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
Feltham,  a  superb  specimen  of  the  delicate 
pink-coloured  variety  named  after  Lady  Cromer. 
The  plant  bore  several  magnificent  blooms,  the 
finest  of  which  measured  10  by  8  inches  :  it  is 
of  the  Camellia  type  of  flower  ;  the  pink  in  the 
petals  shades  to  white  on  the  margins  This 
was  the  finest  individual  plant  in  the  show.  The 
schedule  made  provision  for  many  competitive 
classes,  but  the  majority  of  the  exhibits  were 
either  honorary  or  trade  displays  The  jury 
was  composed  of  seven  English  and  a  like  num- 
ber   of    French    horciculturists,    the    president 


being    Colonel    D.    Prain,    C.I  E.,    with    Mons. 
Viger,    vice-president. 

Competitive   Classes. 

Ill  the  class  for  a  group  of  plants  in  or  out 
of  bloom,  to  occupy  a  space  measuring  20  feet 
by  8  feet,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Cannell  &  Sons  for  their  exhibit  of  Cannas. 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  Audley  End, 
Saffron  Walden  (gr.  Mr.  James  Vert),  showed 
the  best  group  of  ornamental  foliage  plants  and 
Ferns  in  an  exhibit  of  Codi^uns  (Crotons), 
pleasingly  arranged  with  Cocos  Palms,  Ferns, 
&c.,the  group  being  awarded  the  1st  prize;  the 
2nd  prize  falling  to  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest   Hill. 

Tbe  best  exhibit  of  Orchids  in  a  class  for  a 
group  of  these  plants  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells,  who 
had  choice  and  rare  examples,  pleasingly  dis- 
played, the  centre  being  elevated  in  the  form 
of  a  mound.  Amongst  their  finer  subjects  was 
a  fine  pan  of  Cypripedium  bellatulum,  contain- 
ing 10  blooms ;  also  C.  Godefroyae  leuco- 
cheilum,  C.  callosum  Sanders,  a  fine  spike 
of  Coelogyne  pandurata,  and  another  of  Cat- 
tleya  gigas.  We  also  noticed  an  excellent  plant 
of  Cypripedium  glaucophyllum,  Odontoglossum 
percultum  in  fine  form,  O.  Adrianae  and 
Laelio-Cattleya  Bletchleyensis  Orchidhurst 
variety.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to 
MM.  Maron  et  fils,  Brunoy,  for  a  display  con- 
sisting principally  of  showy  Cattle)'as  and 
Lslio-Cattleyas. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  met  with  no 
competition  in  the  class  for  Roses  in  pots,  and 
he  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  of  a  Gold  Medal. 

There  was  a  class  for  36  blooms  of  Roses, 
and  the  Gold,  Silver-Gilt,  and  Silver  Medals 
offered  w^ere  won  by  Messrs,  G.  &  H.  Burch, 
Peterborough ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Col- 
chester ;  and  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  in 
the  same  order  as  their  names.  On  the  second 
day  the  Roses  were  so  drooping  as  to  be  almost 
unrecognisable.  Several  other  classes  were 
allotted  to  Roses. 

The  fruit  classes  were  poofly  contested,  and 
call  for  no  special  comment,  save  that  some 
finely  coloured  Nectarines  with  remarkably 
strong  growths — the  fruits  in  most  cases  being 
attached  to  the  shoots — came  from  Mons. 
Omer-Decagis,  Rue  Pierre  Lescot,  Paris. 

In  the  vegetable  classes  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett, 
gardener  to  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham 
House,  Elstree,  and  Mr.  Searle  (gr.  to  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton)  had  things  all  their 
own  way,  for  although  the  SociiTE  DES 
Maraichers  de  la  Region  Parisienne  were 
placed  higher  than  Mr.  Beckett  in  one  class, 
viz.,  for  a  collection  in  18  distinct  kinds,  it  was 
evident  that  this  was  done  as  a  compliment. 

NoN-CoMPETiTiVE  Exhibits. 

The  group  of  Orchids  shown  by  Sir  Jeremiah 
Coleman,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound), 
attracted  great  attention  from  the  visitors,  the 
majority  of  the  sightseers  being  unused  to 
flower  shows,  but  who  had  read  of  the  wonders 
of  the  Orchids  and  insectivorous  plants  in  the 
lay  Press.  Although  they  did  not  find  all  they 
expected,  there  was  ^  rich  display  of  such  fine 
things  as  Laelio-Cattleya  Epicastre,  Gatton  Park 
variety,  a  many-flowered  spike  of  Oncidiuni 
macranthum,  Spathiglossum  Colmanii,  Epiden- 
dron  prismatocarpum,  Barkeria  spectabilis, 
Masdevallia  Harryana  Gatton  Park  variety, 
Odontoglossum  Phoebe  splendens,  Cirrhopetalum 
pulchrum,  Brasso-Cattleya  Mary,  Lissochilus 
giganteus,  &c. 

The  group  of  Ferns  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Edmonton,  showed 
to  advantage  on  the  platform.  There  were  150 
specimens  in  all,  most  of  them  large  plants 
Nephrolepis  superbissima  and  a  finely-coloured 
batch  of  Adiantum  farleyense  attracted  our 
special  attention.  On  the  opposite  corier  Messrs. 
J.  Hill  &  Son,  Edmonton,  showed  an  equally 
effective  group  of  Fe.-ns,  mostly  specimen  plants 
in  big  pots.  Thev  showed  amongs  others, 
well-col.iured  plants  of  Adiantum  Veitchi- 
anum,  Gleichenias  in  variety,  Asplenium  nidus 
(the  Bird's  Nest  Fern),  Davallia  retusa.  Poly- 
podium  lepidopteris  sepultum,  Nephrolepis 
amabilis,  N.  amerpohlii,  &c. 

In   Messrs.    Geo.    Bunvard's    exhibit  of    pot 
fruit  trees  were  excellent  Cherries  of  the  Gover- 


nor Wood,  Elton  Heart,  and  Bigarreau  Napoleon 
varieties.     Also  Figs,  Peaches,  Strawberries,  &c. 

Messrs,  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
had  also  fruit  trees  in  pots,  their  samples  of 
Bigarreau  de  Schreken  Cherry  being  very  fine  ; 
a  tree  of  Dryden  Nectarine  was  laden  with  fruits. 

A  group  that  especially  appealed  to  us  as 
being  well  arranged  was  Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  & 
Sons'  exhibit  of  vegetables  and  Melons,  for 
which  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded. 

Well-grown  Caladiums  were  staged  by  Mr. 
Richard  Hoffman,  Tower  House,  Streatfiam. 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  Roupell  Park,  had  a 
collection  of  Gloxinias.  Sweet  Peas  were  very 
freely  staged  ;  we  noticed  groups  of  these  flowers 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay.  This 
firm  had  many  novelties,  including  the  new  red- 
dish-orange variety  The  King.  Some  beautiful 
vases  of  Spanish  Irises  and  many  kinds  of 
Pansies  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie. 
Other  exhibitors  of  Sweet  Peas  were  Miss 
Hemus,  Holdfast  Hall,  Upton-on-Severn ;  Mr. 
C.  W.  Breadmore  ;  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co., 
Chard;  Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover, 
who  had  in  addition  an  assortment  of  garden 
flowers;  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  &  Co.,  Cogges- 
hall ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin,  Histon,  Cambridge ; 
and  Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  London  WaiU. 

Exhibits  of  Roses  were  displayed  by  Air. 
Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  Mr.  John  Bar- 
row, Oadby,  Leicester;  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath, 
Ltd.,  who  also  had  a  fine  group  of  Carnations  ; 
Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Co.,  Chard  ;  and  Mon. 
Henri  Kaczka,  8,  Rue  Saint  Martin,  Paris.  The 
Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs,  Aldenham,  contributed 
sprays  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  from  the 
rich  collection  at  Aldenham  House  Gardens. 
Some  well-grown  Begonias  were  staged  by 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  flill,  Lon- 
don. Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  liad  a  number  of  dwarfed  trees  in 
quaint  receptacles.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading,  showed  varieties  of  Potatos  of  their 
raising.  'VVell-grown  bunches  of  Grapes  were 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Weston,  Eastwell  Park 
Gardens,  Kent,  the  varieties  being  Gros  Maroc, 
Black  Hamboro',  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Messrs.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Chiswick,  had  two 
fine  groups  of  Japanese  Maples.  Mr.  Morti- 
mer, Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey,  displayed 
very  large  Cucumbers,  some  in  the  seeding 
stage  ;  also  a  fine  batch  of  Carnations.  Other 
exhibits  of  Carnations  were  presented  by  Mr.  C. 
F.  Waters,  Balcombe;  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tang- 
ley  Nurseries,  Hampton  j  and  Mons.  Page,  85, 
Rue  des  Bois,  Rueil. 

Exhibitors  of  liardy  flowers  included  Messrs. 
R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester;  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley;  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman 
&  Co.,  Chard  ;  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Lang- 
port,  Somerset ;  the  Misses  E.  &  M.  Kipping, 
Hutton ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt ; 
Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone; 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den ;  and  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham. 

AWARDS. 
Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Lord  Howard 
de  Walden,  Armstrong  &  Brown,  George  Mount, 
T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  G.  &  H. 
Burch,  Hon.  'Vicary  Gibbs,  H.  B.  May  &  Sons, 
Dobbies,  Ltd.,  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,-  J. 
Hill  &  Son,  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Millet  et  Fils, 
E.  Webb  &  Sons,  W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Mens. 
Debree,  and  Sir  Jeremiah  Coleman,  Bart. 

Silver-Gilt  Medals  to  M.  Truffaut,  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Sons,  M.  Maron,  G.  Bunyard  & 
'Co.,  Ltd.,  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Societe  des 
Maraichers,  Marquis  of  Northampton,  R.  H. 
Bath,  Ltd.,  W.  H.  Page,  C.  F.  Waters,  G.  &  A. 
Clark,  Ltd.,  S.  Mortimer,  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  G. 
Jackman  &  Sons,  Barr  &  Sons,  Paul  &  Son,  R. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  G.  Anderson,  C.  W.  Breadmore, 
W.  W.  King  &  Co.,  and  Mons.  Omer-Decagis. 

Silver  Medals  to  Messrs.  S.  Bide  &  Sons,  T. 
Rivers  &  Son,  M.  Campant,  A.  Edwards,  R. 
Hoffman,  Misses  Kipping,  J.  'Williams,  Hon. 
Vicary  Gibbs,  G.  Mount,  Carter,  Page  &  Co., 
J.  Peed  &  Sons,  G.  Jackman  &  Sons,  Miss 
Hemus,  A.  J.  Harwood,  Kelway  &  Son,  John 
Barrow,  Government  of  South  Australia,  Jar- 
man  &  Co.,  M.  Lagrange,  Sutton  &  Sons,  T. 
Sharpe,  M.  Page,  M.  Henri  Kaczka,  M.  Pierre 
Ducher,  and  1.  W.   Unwin. 
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HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

June  23.— On  this  date,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor, 
the  Horticultural  Club  held  the  final  monthly 
dinner  of  the  season  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
John  Llewellyn,  Bart.  Subsequently  to  the 
dinner,  Mr.  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Victoria,  Austra- 
lia, gave  an  address  rather  than  a  lecture  with 
reference  to  "  The  Development  of  Gardening 
in  Victoria,  Australia,  During  Recent  Years,"  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  bring  home  to  his 
hearers  some  idea  of  the  variation  of  climate 
which  is  found  in  the  vast  area  of  Austra- 
lia, ranging  from  temperate  to  mid-tropic, 
and  from  "thousands  of  miles"  of  Fern  gullies 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  shade 
and  humidity  to  arid  deserts.  Challenged  as  re- 
gards "  thousands  of  miles  "  in  this  connection, 
Mr.  Hitchcock  adhered  to  the  statement  and 
justified  it  fully  by  explaining  that  these  "gul- 
lies "  or  deeply-cut  ravines  or  valleys  consisted 
ol  innumerable  forks  and  branches  following  the 
drainage  of  the  watersheds  involved,  and  in 
these  gullies  there  were  all  but  impenetrable 
forests  of  50-foot  tree  Ferns  and  other  Ferns 
and  mosses  and  allied  growths,  so  that  if  one 
progressed  half  a  mile  in  an  hour  through  the 
tangled  wilderness  of  beautiful  frondage  he  was 
fortunate.  The  Australian  gardeners  are  very 
keen  on  acquiring  new  things  from  the  Old 
Country,  but  their  experience  sometimes  was 
disappointing,  the  acquisitions  not  adapting 
themselves  to  the  climate,  or.  as  the  lecturer  sug- 
gested, they  were  overestimated  by  the  floral 
judges  here.  It  was  thought  that  awards  should 
be  heH  over  for  a  year  with  some  classes  of 
flower.  In  the  subsequent  discussion  this  point 
"was  argued  by  some  members  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee present,  who  explained  what  pains  were 
taken  m  this  direction  by  relegating  to 
Wisley  for  trial  many  plants  which  were  sub- 
sequently judged  in  situ  by  the  visiting  com- 
mittees, while,  as  regarded'  reputed  novelties, 
comparison  with  older  similar  forms  was  fre- 
quently insisted  upon,  before  an  award  was 
given.  The  size  of  Australia  was  somewhat 
vividly  brought  to  mind  by  the  fact  that  a  single 
land  proprietor,  Mr.  J.  Redman,  owns  forty-one 
million  acres  of  land.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  paper,  and  in  which  Sir  J.  Llewel- 
lyn, and  M.  M.  Wilhelm  Miller,  Chas.  Pear- 
son, C.  T.  Druery,  Rev.  J.  Jacob,  Geo.  Bun- 
yard  and  George  Munro  took  part,  Mr.  Miller, 
editor  of  the  Garden  Magazine  and  horticultural 
editor  of  Country  Life  in  America,  alluded 
to  the  spoiling  of  the  American  climate,  or, 
rather,  as  he  put  it,  the  five  American  climates, 
by  the  constant  denudation  of  forest  land. 


CROYDON   AND   DISTRICT    HORTI 
CULTURAL. 

June  24. — On  this  date  about  50  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  paid  a  visit  to  the  nurseries 
of  Mr.  C.  F.  Bause,  PortUnd  Road,  South 
Norwood.  Stove  and  temperate  house  plants 
ai?  cultivated  here  solely,  Mr.  Bause  growing 
for  the  trade  only.  Mr.  Luther  conducted  the 
party  through  the  glasshouses. 


WINDSOR,  ETON,  AND  DISTRICT  ROSE. 

June  27. — The  seventeenth  exhibition  was  held 
on  this  date  on  The  Slopes  in  the  grounds  of 
Windsor  Castle,  the  weather  being  beautifully 
fine.  The  exhibits  occupied  five  large  marquees, 
and  the  exhibition  was  regarded  as  the  finest 
held  at  Windsor.  The  King's  Silver  Challenge 
Cup,  which  was  offered  for  the  best  collection  of 
48  single  trusses  of  distinct  varieties  of  Roses, 
was  again  won  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  & 
Sons,  Colchester.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
Hitchin,  won  the  Cup  offered  for  18  distinct 
trusses  of  Roses  in  the  amateur  classes. 


BRITISH     GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  the  London  branch  will  as- 
semble at  the  Main  Gate,  Kew  Gardens,  on 
July  4,  at  4  p.m.,  whence  the  party  will  proceed 
to  inspect  the  gardens. 

As  a  large  number  of  gardeners  are  expected, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  party  into  sec- 
tions. Several  well-known  horticulturists  have 
consented  to  act  as  guides. 

All  professional  gardeners  are  invited  to  these 
outings. 


IPSWICH  AND  EAST  OF  ENGLAND 
HORTICULTURAL. 

July  1. — The  summer  exhibition  of  this  East 
Anglian  Society  was  held  on  the  above  date  in 
the  Upper  Arboretum,  Ipswich,  which,  with  the 
adjoining  Christchurch  Park,  forms  the  princi- 
pal of  the  open  spaces  in  this  town.  The 
exhibits  were  accommodated  in  three  tents, 
the  largest  being  of  considerable  size,  and 
in  shape  similar  to  the  large  marquee  em- 
p'03'ed  at  the  Shrewsbury  Show  for  the  fruit 
exhibits. 

Visitors  from  London  remarked  the  parched 
condition  of  the  agricultural  crops,  and  even 
the  grass  land,  as  seen  from  the  raihv.iy,  and 
v.e  were  afterwards  informed  that  no  appreciable 
rain  has  fallen  in  the  Ipswich  district  since 
April  ;  one  of  the  residents  observed  that  the 
last  "  rain  ''  they  had  was  "  snow  "  I 

The  arrangements  for  the  show  were  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Harold  R.  Smith,  and  were  satis- 
factory. 

Roses. 

This  exhibition,  being  one  of  the  earliest  at 
which  a  good  display  of  Roses  is  seen  (following 
only  a  few  days  after  Richmond  and  Windsor), 
it  was  interesting  to  observe  the  general  quality 
of  the  blooms,  and,  allowing  a  little  for  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  to  stage  them  in  such  ex- 
tremely hot  sunshine,  the  general  quality  was 
a  further  confir.mation  of  the  forecasts  there 
have  been  made  thit  the  present  Rose  season 
will  be  one  of  Ihe  best  for  many  years  past. 

The  principal  open  class  for  36  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, was  won  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son, 
Myland  Nurseries,  Colchester,  and  this  entitles 
the  firm  to  hold  for  the  year  a  Silver  Challenge 
Cup.  The  collection  contained  a  magnificent 
bloom  of  the  new  Rose  William  Shean,  a  Hybrid 
Tea  variety  of  rich  pink  colour  and  extra  fine 
petals,  which  appears  capable  of  remaining 
fresh  for  a  considerable  time  under  adverse 
conditions.  Cultivators  should  take  a  note 
of  this  variety.  Other  good  blooms  were 
I'lrich  Brunner,  Bessie  Brown,  Mme.  Jules 
Gravereaux,  Dean  Hole,  Star  of  Waltham 
and  Dupuy  Jamain.  2nd,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
&  Sons,  who,  however,  obtained  a  R.II.S. 
medal  for  a  bloom  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  which 
was  adjudged  the  best  Rose  shown  in  the  open 
classes.  3rd,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Col- 
chester. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  also  won  the  1st  prize 
for  twelve  distinct  trebles,  being  followed  by 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons.  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  &  Co.  won  the  1st  prize  for  the  best  dozen 
blooms,  distinct,  of  Tea  and  Noisette  varieties. 

The  best  variety  in  a  class  for  six  single 
blooms  of  a  H.P.  or  H.T.  Rose  was  Dean  Hole, 
shown  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Mildred 
Grant,  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Co., 
being  placed  2nd.  The  best  Tea  or  Noisette 
varietv  was  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  shown 
by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  iS:  Son. 

There  were  several  exhibits  in  a  class  for  nine 
bunches  of  garden  Roses,  distinct,  and  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  &  Co.  were  placed  1st.  In  this 
exhibit  there  was  an  excellent  bunch  of  the 
white  varietv  Trier,  and  good  ones  of  Irish 
Glory,  Rubens,  Una,  and  Papillon  ;  Mr.  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  Ipswich  and  Woodbridge,  won  the 
2nd  prize,  and  included  a  verv  fine  bunch  of 
Mrs.    F.   W.    Flight. 

In  the  classes  reserved  for  amateurs,  the  best 
exhibit  in  the  principal  class,  that  for  24  blooms, 
distinct,  was  one  from  W.  Leggett,  Esq.,  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  being  placed  2nd.  In 
Mr.  Pemberton's  exhibit  a  very  fine  bloom  of 
Horace  Vernet  was  awarded  a  R.II.S.  Medal  as 
the  best  Rose  shown  in  the  amateur  classes. 
W.  Leggett,  Esq.,  won  also  the  1st  prizes  for 
eight  distinct  trebles,  for  12  blooms  distinct,  and 
for  12  Tea  or  Noisette  blooms  distinct.  In  the 
classes  for  half-a-dozen  blooms  in  the  different 
sections,  the  best  H.P.  or  H.T.  variety  was  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  and  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette 
variety  WTiite  Maman  Cochet. 

Sweet  Peas 
formed  the  subject  of  several  keen  competitions, 
and  most  of  the  flowers  evinced  excellent  culti- 
vation. The  best  exhibit  of  12  bunches,  distinct, 
was  shown  by  C.  K.  Norman,  Esq.,  whose  col- 
lection included  excellent  flowers  of  the  new 
Saint  George  and  Sutton's  Queen  ;  2nd,  Messrs. 
Thompson   &   Morgan,    Ipswich.      Mr.     E.     V. 


GoSTLiNG  had  the  best  collection  of  nine  varie- 
ties, and  Mr.  W.  H.  Bueroughes  the  best  col- 
lection of  six  varieties.  In  another  class  in 
which  prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
the  1st  prize  was  won  by  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther. 

There  were  several  classes  for  flowers  of  her- 
baceous plants,  in  which  liberal  prizes  were 
awarded  and  good  exhibits  staged  ;  also  special 
classes  for  Delphiniums,  Canterbury  Bells,  Iris, 
(jladioli,  Antirrhinums,  and  Pelargoniums. 

The  best  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  ar- 
ranged for  effect  was  shown  by  II.  J.  South- 
gate,  Esq.,  and  the  1st  prize  in  a  class  for 
smaller  groups  was  won  by  W.  P.  Burton,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Strutt).  Still  smaller  groups  of 
the  same  class  were  arranged  on  a  table,  and 
in  this  class  no  plants  could  be  used  over  3  feet 
in  height.  W.  Pipe,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke) 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  Excellent  "table" 
plants  were  shown  in  a  class  which  called  for 
six  specimens.  C.  H.  Berners,  Esq.,  Woolver- 
stone  Park  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Messenger),  had  the  best, 
and  W.  F.  Paul,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  E.  Moores) 
was  awarded  the  2nd  prize.  Other  classes  for 
plants  included  Ferns,  Begonias,  Fuchsias, 
Hydrangeas,  Verbenas,  Gloxinias,  and  Schizan- 
thus. 

Some  very  pretty  table  decorations  were  con- 
tributed by  ladies;  the  best  in  a  keen  comjwti- 
tion  was  one  from  Miss  A.  F.  Harwood,  who 
employed  pink  Rambler  Roses  exclusively. 

Fruit  and  Veget.^bles. 

The  1st  prize  in  a  class  for  a  decorated  dessert 
table  measuring  8  feet  by  4  feet  6  inches  was 
easily  won  by  C.  H.  Berners,  Esq.,  with  an  ex- 
hibit equal  to  those  seen  at  the  best  shows. 
There  were  black  and  white  Grapes,  excellent 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Figs,  a  Melop,  and 
Strawnerries.  2nd,  the  Hon.  W.  LowTHER  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  Andrews!. 

The  principal  prizes  for  vegetables  were 
awarded  as  follow: — Hon.  W.  Lowther,  1st 
prize  in  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt's  class,  Messrs.  Fred 
Smith  and  Co.'s  class,  and  the  Society's  class  ; 
C.  H.  Berners,  Esq.,  1st  prize  in  Messrs.  Webb 
&  Son's  class  :  all  for  collections  of  six  dishes. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits 

were  contributed  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Ips- 
w-ich  and  Woodbridge ;  Messrs.  E.  Abbott  & 
Sons,  Ardleigh,  Essex;  Thompson  &  Morgan, 
iDswich  ;  John  K.  King  &  Sons,  Coggeshall ; 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester;  Fred  Smith  & 
Co.,  Ipswich;  Mr.  C.  H.  Buck,  Ipswich;  and 
Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  London. 
Mr.  Perry  exhibited  a  plant  of  Stokesia  cyanea 
alba,  which  was  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 


THE     WEATHER. 

THE  WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  July  1. 

The  warmest  week  as  yet  this  year. -^The  pa<;t  week  proved, 
on  the  whole,  very  warm.  On  five  days  the  highest  reading 
in  the  thermometer  screen  rose  to,  or  exceeded,  77".  Tlie 
nights,  on  the  other  hand,  were  as  a  rule  only  moderately 
warm,  and  on  one  night  the  exposed  thermometer  fell  to 
within  5°  of  the  freezing  point.  On  one  day  the  heat  from 
the  Sim  was  very  great,  the  highest  reading  of  the  b-ight 
bulb  thermometer  in  vacuo  being  96«,  while  the  black  bulb 
thermometer  in  vacuo  registered  140°.  Both  thermometers 
are  mounted  4  feet  above  the  lawn.  These  readings  are 
very  high  even  for  a  summer  month.  The  ground  has 
become  lately  much  warmer,  and  is  now  3'^  warmer  at  2  feel 
deep,  and  5°  warmer  at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable.  No 
rain  has  now  fallen  for  a  forlnight.  There  has  been  no  per- 
colation at  all  through  the  gauge  on  which  short  grass  is 
growing  for  over  three  weeks,  but  a  few  drops  still  come 
each  day  through  the  bare  soil  gauge.  The  sun  shone  on 
an  average  for  nearly  104  hours  a  day,  or  for  four  hours  a 
day  longer  than  is  usual  at  this  season.  On  the  brightest 
day  of  the  week  the  record  amounted  to  19^  hours.  Iiirtht 
airs  from  some  northerly  point  of  the  compass  exclusively 
prevailed.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity 
for  that  hour  by  9  per  cent.  E.  M.,  Berkhavnted.  July  f, 
J  90S. 


SCHEDULES      RECEIVED. 


Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society's  summer 
show,  to  be  held  on  Thursday.  July  9,  in  St.  John's  College 
Grounds.  Cambridge,  and  autumn  show  on  Koveml-erll 
and  12  in  the  Corn  Exchange.  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  Arthur 
Matthews,  20.  Trinity  Street,  Cambridge. 

Hereford  and  West  of  England  Rose  Society's  foriy- 
■=econd  annual  exhibition,  tn  be  held  in  the  Shiro  Kali,  Here- 
ford, on  Wednesday,  July  l^.  1908.  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  F. 
A.  Speer.  The  Burcott,  Hereford. 
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MARKETS. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  July  1. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  ior  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furiiislied  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  rcnienibered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  oti  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  w'ay  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.— Ed.] 

Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
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Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
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Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
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(English),  p.  lb.  0  7-08 

—  Guernsey,  p.lb.  0  6-08 
Beetroot, per  bushel  13-16 
Cabbages,  per  tally  3  0-46 

—  Greens,  p.  bag  10-16 
Cauliflowers,  p.  dz.  10-20 

—  per  tally  ...  4  0-80 
Celery,  per  roll  ...  0  8-10 
Celeriac    (French), 

per  dozen       ...  2  0    — 
Chicory,  per  lb 


Chow  Cli 
hiun 


(Sec- 
el,  p. 


16-26 
4  6-66 
1  6     - 


08-10 


(English)    2  0-50 
10-20 


.Mint, 

bun'ches 
Mushrooms.perlb. 

—  broilers 

—  buttons,  perlb. 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun. 

Onions  (Egyptian), 

per  bag 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 

—  Spring,  dz. bun.  16-20 
Parsley, 12bunches  16-20 
Peas     (Guernsey), 


0  6-70 
16-26 


'  lb.. 


0  6-08 


—  French  pad    ...     4  0-46 
Potatos  (Guernsey), 

per  lb 0  2-0  2i 

—  (Jersey),      bar- 
rels, cwt.       ...  18  0    — 

—  Teneriffe,  cwt.  11  0-13  0 
Radishes     (Guern 

sey),  dozen    .. 
— .  round,  p.  doz. 

Rhubarb     

Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles  .  .     3  6     — 

Toniatos  (English), 

per  lb 0  4J-  0  5 

—  second  quality  0  Si-  0  4 

—  seconds,  per  lb.  0  ij    — 


0  6-08 
0  4-06 
16-20 


(Fr< 


ch). 


Cucumbers,  perdz. 

—  per  flat 

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles 

Leeks,  12  bundles 
Lettuce    (French), 

-  (French),  Co'si 
per  dozen       ...    16-20 

Remaeks.— English  Tonii 
fine  weather.  Mushrooms 
plentiful.  Supplies  of  Southampton  Strawberries  are 
almost  finished,  this  week  will,  no  doubt,  see  the  last  of 
them  ;  English  pecks  are  good  and  plentiful,  also  selected 
fruits  in  punnets.  Nectarines  are  plentiful,  but  best 
quality  Peaches  are  very  expensive.  Trade  generally  is 
quiet.    E.  H,  R.,CoveiU  Garden  Market,   Wednesday,  July  1, 


:  bunch  ..:  0  6-06 
:re5s,p.doz.  0  4-06 
cheap  owing  to  the 


Potatos. 


New  Potatos—  per  cwt. 
Jersey  Flukes        ...  6  6-60 

St.  Malo  Giants    ...  6  0-56 

Cherbourgs    (cases)  4  0-4  6 

Do.      (barrels)  4  6-50 
Kent  Snowdrops 

(per  bushel)  5  0-60 


Lincolns,  New  (tie 


I.)  6  0-  6  I 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     iVIARKET. 

falling  off  considerably  and  supplies  are  i 
certain.  Many  growers  have  finished  with  flowering  pla: 
for  the  season,  but  others  are  '         '  .... 

than  usual,      Few  have  madi 
their  stocks  of  bedding  plants. 

Cut  Flowers.  , 

Roses  from  the  open  ground  are  abundant.  Yesterday  I 
was  offered  good,  fresh-cut  blooms,  on  long  stems,  of  Mrs. 
J  Laing  at  fourpcnce  per  dozen  :  this  was  in  the  suburbs. 
Sweet  Peas  are  over  plentiful  and  it  is  difficult  to  quote 
their  prices,  for  whilst  some  of  the  very  best  blooms  malte 
fair  returns  many  are  sold  at  sums  which  can  scarcely  pay 
for  their  culture.  Carnations  vary,  the  American  varieties 
are  plentiful,  varieties  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malinaison  type 
are  also  good,  the  ordinary  English  border  Carnations  can 
be  had.  Spanish  Irises  are  abundant,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  the  English  type.  Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis  is  on 
sale  from  several  growers  :  although  this  Gladiolus  lasts  well 
when  cut,  its  prices  are  always  low  compared  with  those  of 
other  flowers.  Liliums  vary  from  day  to  day ;  best  blooms 
of  L.  lancifolium  album  have  not  been  quite  so  plentiful, 
and  pood  Callas  are  also  scarcer.  Hardy  flowers  are  the 
chief  feature.  Campanula  persicifolia  is  very  fane.  Her- 
1  Py_rethrums  also  are  good,   especially  the   single 


best  shades  of  colours. 


dude    varieties  with  flowers  of  the 


Thi 


Pot  Plants. 
In    flowering  plants.   Pelargoniums  are    still    plentiful. 


bell 


nd  for  Ihe  Zonals  and  Ivy-leaved 
vaiieues  ihan  for  the  show  or  decorative  sorts.  Fuchsias 
vary  in  quality  ;  some  have  very  thin  and  weak  growths. 
The  summer  flowering  yellow  Chrysanthemums  are  a 
feature.  Also  yellow  Marguerites:  the  white  Marguerites 
are  exceptionally  well-grown,  and  most  of  the  plants  are 
free  from  the  leaf-maggot.  Liliums  in  pots  are  good, 
particularly  L.  longiflorura.  Mignonette  will  not  last  much 
longer  if  the  hot  weather  continues.  Hybrid  Crassulas  are 
still  plentiful.  I  have  seen  a  few  of  the  while  C.  jasmini- 
flora  but  few  growers  cultivate  this  plant  well.  The  prices 
of  the  new  pink  Spiraeas  are  too  high  for  ordinary  florists' 
work.  Rambler  Roses  are  abundant.  The  variety  Hiawatha 
has  been  very  good  in  plants  of  various  sizes,  small  plants 
are  flowered  quite  as  freely  as  the  larger  ones.  Lady  Gay 
and  Dorothy  Perkins  are  also  remarkably  well  flowered  id 


The 


still  many  small    bedding  plants  seen,  also 
iies,   &c.    A.  H.,    Covent   Garden,    Wednesday ^ 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


>;iili((  for  lliese  annciuncenienls,  but  if  a  small  eonti  ibution 
15  sent,  to  be  placed  in  our  collectmf^  Box  for  the  Gatdeners' 
Orplmti  Fund,  it  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  an 
acknowled^ntent  made  in  these  columns.'] 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Jones,  for  the  past  7  years  Gardener  to  Lord 
Montagu,  of  Beaulieu,  Ditton  Park,  Slough,  as  Gar- 
dener to  Chables  S.  Henrv,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Park  Wood, 
Henley-on-Thames. 

Mr.  W.  Gibson,  for  the  past  8i  years  Foreman  at  Eshwood 
Hall,  Durham,  as  Gardener  to  R.  W.  Kaye,  Esq  . 
Great  Glenn  Manor,  Leicester.  (Thanks  for  your  con- 
tribution of  one  shilling  to  G.O.F.) 

Mr.  Archibald  Brownlie,  for  the  past  2J  years  Foreman 
of  the  indoor  department  at  Cheswardine  Hall,  Market 
Draytjn,  as  Gardener  to  —  Scott,  Esq.,  Lower  Wood- 
side,  Hatfield.  Herts. 


ENQUIRY. 

The  Holly  Grub. — Will  any  reader  who 
has  successfully  combated  the  grub,  so 
injurious  to  Hollies  when  making  their  new 
growth,  give  information  as  to  the  method 
employed?  The  pest  is  especially  disfigur- 
ing trees  here  this  year.  In  the  case  of  small 
Hollies,'  something  may  be  done  by  hand  piclc- 
ing  the  grubs,  but  this  cannot  be  done  in  time 
to  prevent  the  disfigurement,  as  the  pests  are 
so  tightly  rolled  in  the  young  leaves  as  to  need 
more  force  to  unroll  them  than  the  leaves  nill 
bear.  Also,  we  have  crushed  as  many  as  pos- 
sible while  in  the  larvae  stage,  concealed  be- 
tween  the  tissues  of  the  previ-jus  year's  leaves, 
but  the  results  of  these  precautions  amount  to 
very  little  in  a  season  like  this,  and  the  work 
is  impossible  in  the  case  of  big  specimens,  of 
which  there  are  many  here.  What  is  needed 
appears  to  be  something  in  the  way  of  a  spray 
insecticide,  together  with  instructions  as  to  when 
it  is  best  applied.  Apparently  egg-laying  gees 
on  during  the  greater  part  of  the  growing  sea- 
son, so  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  persist  in 
any  remedy  at  short  intervals  throughout  the 
summer.  I  am  told  that  in  certain  districts  this 
grub  is  unknown.  Any  information  will  be 
gratefully  received.     T. 
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Abnormal  Flowers  of  Digitalis  :  F.  C.  E : 
The  flowers  you  send  have  become  regular 
and  present  an  instance  of  the  condition 
known  to  botanists  as  peloria.  This  abnor- 
mality is  common  to  plants  of  the  Foxglove 
family,  and  is  probably  due  to  reversion.  We 
often  receive  flowers  similar  to  those  '-nu  send. 

Apple  Blossom  Falling  :  T.  C.  This  may  be 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes  ;  it  may  follow  as 
the  result  of  imperfect  fertilisation,  injury  by 
frost,  constitutional  weakness  in  the  tree,  &c. 

Asters  Diseased:  A.  J.  6^  C.  Bros.  The  dis- 
ease affecting  your  Asters  is  not  understood, 
and  no  remedy  is  known.  It  is  not  caused 
by  a  fungus. 

Correction. — On  p.  415  for  Spiraea  primifolia 
read  Spiraea  prunifolia. 

Cucumber  Spot  Disease  :  E.  P.  Clevcdon. 
There  are  several  preparations  on  the  market 
for  combating  this  disease  ;  3^ou  can  obtain 
particulars  of  them  from  the  horticultural 
sundriesmen.  Have  you  tried  spraying  the 
plants   with   potassium   sulphide ! 

Figs  Diseased:  G.  H.  B.  &  Anxious.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus  (Botrytis 
cinerea).  The  pest  is  only  able  to  exist  in 
the  presence  of  imperfect  ventilation.  From 
this  cause  there  is  too  much  contrast  between 
the  night  and  day  temperature,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, moisture  condenses  at  the  end  of  the 
fruits  and  enables  the  fungus  to  gain  a 
footing. 

Grapes  Diseased  :  H.  Alnbank.  The  berries 
are  affected  with  the  spot  disease  (Glceo- 
sporium).  The  diseased  berries  should  be 
removed  and  burned  as  speedily  as  possible. 

.  The  vines  should  be  dusted  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  at  intervals  of  ten  days.  On  the 
second  application  put  a  little  quicklime  with 
the  sulphur  and  increase  the  quantity  of  lime 
each  time,  but  never  have  a  greater  amount  of 
lime  than  sulphur.  Next  winter  wash  the 
vines  with  sulphate  of  iron  in  solution. 

Insects  on  Cerasus  Padus  :  H.  U.  C.  The 
caterpillars  attacking  your  trees  of  Cerasus 
Padus  are  those  of  a  small  moth — Hypono- 
meuta  padi — which  belongs  to  the  same  genus 
and  very  much  resembles  the  small  ermine 
moth  H.  padellus.  The  best  method  of 
destroying  them  is  to  remove  the  nests,  hold- 
ing a  cloth  or  something  similar  under  the 
trees  to  catch  any  of  the  inmates  which  may  fall 
out  during  the  operation.  Syringing  the  nests 
with  a  strong  solution  of  paraffin  should  prove 
useful  in  destroying  the  pest,  if  sufficient 
force  can  be  used  to  break  the  webs.  Spray- 
ing the  leaves  with  arsenate  of  lead  wash  or 
with  Paris  green  (poison)  will  destroy  the 
caterpillars. 

Lilacs  on  theis  own  Roots  :  Correspondent. 
The  plants  are  readily  propagated  from 
suckers,  which  spring  in  plenty  from  the 
roots.  If  you  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sufficient  suckers  for  your  needs,  layer  some 
of  the  shoots  nearest  to  the  ground. 

Maggots  at  the  Roots  of  Cabbages,  &c.  : 
C.  W.  These  are  the  larvas  of  one  of  the 
Cabbage-root  flies,  probably  Anthomyia  radi- 
cum,  which  is  the  commonest  of  the  three 
known  species.  Dig  up  and  destroy  the  in- 
fested plants.  Give  the  land  a  dressing  of 
gas-lime  in  the  autumn  ;  and  change  the  crop. 
For  cabbage  and  onion  crops  use  artificial 
manure  in  the  place  of  stable  manure.  Keep 
the  soil  firm  and  close  over  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  in  dry  weather  supply  them  with 
plenty  of  water,  to  which  a  little  liquid  from 
stat>Ie  manure  may  be  added.  Stable  manure 
often  encourages  the  presence  of  these  mag- 
gots, for  they  feed  upon  it,  or  any  other  kind 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

Mildew  on  Strawberries  :  W.  H.  Y .  Venti- 
late the  house  more  freely,  but  at  th«  same 
time  guard  the  plants  from  direct  cold 
draughts  of  air. 


Names  of  Plants  :  /.  IF.  Phacelia  tanacetifolia. 
— C.H.P.  Cerastmm  tomentosum.— yii/;nf.  1. 
Veronica  Teucriura  var.  dubia  ;  2,  Helian- 
themura  vulgare  var.  ;  3,  Polygonum  affine  ;  4, 
Thymus  Serpyllum  var.  pulchellus  :  5,  Thymus 
Serpyllum  ;  6,  Helianthemum  vulgare  var.  — 
S.  Taylor.  1  and  2,  what  miserable  specimens  ! 
they  are  too  scrappy  to  identify  ;  probably 
varieties  of  Philadelphus  ;  3,  Quercus  Ilex  ;  4, 
probably  Spiraea  Lindleyana  ;  5,  Berberis 
stenophylla.  —  Vitis.  1,  Clematis  Jackmannii 
var.  ;  2,  Sedum  rupestre  ;  3,  Stachys  grandi- 
fiora;  4,  Veronica  caucasica  ;  5,  Geranium  (too 
withered  to  identify  the  species)  ;  6,  Cistus 
salvifolius. — G.  H.  1,  Phuopsis  stylosa ;  2, 
Genista  sagittalis  ;  3,  Ophrys  apifera  —T.  W.  N. 

1,  not  recognised  :  2,  Allium  neapolitanum  ;  3, 
Anthericum  Liliago  ;  4,  Hesperis  matronalis 
flore  pleno  ;  5,  Iris  sibirica  ;  6,  Campanula 
persicifolia  var. — Eag'e.  Tecoma  jasminoides. 
—  W.  R.  1,  Chelidonium  majus  ;  2,  Gillenia 
trifoliata  ;  3,  Laurus  nobilis  var.  angustifolius  ; 
4,  Echeveria  sp.  ;  5,  Helxine  Soleirolii. —  W.  S. 
&■  Sons.     1,  Eurya  japonica  latifolia  variegata  ; 

2,  Euonymus  japonicus  latifolius  aureus. — /.  D. 
Erantheraum  Andersonii,  figured  in  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  5771.  Native  of  India.— .•!.  /.  F.  1,  Den- 
drobium  bicameratum ;  2,  Dendrobium  mos- 
chatum  ;  3,  Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum  ; 
4,  Aerides  odoratum.— II'.  R.  P.  1,  Dieffen- 
bachia  eburnea  :  2,  Eranthemum  atropur- 
pureum  ;  3,  Strobilanthes  Dyerianus  ;  4,  Fit- 
tonia  argyroneura  ;  5,  Fittonia  I'earcei ;  6,  Pel- 
lionia  Daveauana  ;  7,  Pellionia  pulchra. — F.  F. 
Campanula  glomerata,  an  old  garden  species. — 
A.  H.  Dendrobium  transparens. — Cymru.  2, 
the  grass  is  probably  Festuca  arenaria.  but  the 
specimen  is  very  scrappy  and  no  information  is 
given  as  to  the  country  or  locality  in  which  it 
was  found. 

NvMPH.tA  Leaves  Injured  :  B.  L.  The  foliage 
is  not  diseased,  but  has  been  eaten  by  some 
aquatic  insect.  You  should  empty  the  foun- 
tain and  scrub  the  stonework  with  a  solution 
of  soft  soap  and  paraffin,  using  one  gill  of  the 
latter  to  each  gallon  of  water.  Wash  the  soil 
from  the  roots  of  the  plants  before  they  are 
returned  to  the  water. 

Peach  Leaves  with  Holes  :  Eigob.  The  holes 
are  caused  by  the  shot-hole  fungus  (Cerco- 
spora  circumscissa).  You  should  gather  and 
burn  all  the  affected  foliage,  as  the  disease 
spreads  quickly,  the  spores  being  present  on 
the  portions  of  the  leaves  which  have  dropped 
out.  Mr.  Geo.  Massee,  in  his  book  of  Plant 
Diseases,  recommends  spraying  with  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate,  the  first 
time  when  the  leaves  are  expanding  and  re- 
peating the  spraying  at  intervals.  Bordeaux 
mixture  should  not  be  used  for  spraying  Peach 
or  Almond,  as  the  leaves,  and  even  the  young 
shoots  are  injured  by  dilute  solutions  of  this 
insecticide. 

Pea  for  Name  :  H.  J.  P.  The  purple-podded 
Pea,  a  well-known  variety  of  Pisum  sativum. 

PiNUS  parviflora  Attacked  by  Fungus  : 
/.  /.  £-^  Son.  The  fungus  present  on  the 
shoot  you  send  is  Peridermium  pini,  and  it 
will  spread  to  other  coniferous  trees  unless  it 
is  checked.  If  the  trees  are  bady  attacked 
they  should  be  cut  down  and  the  diseased 
portions  burned.  The  second  form  of  the 
fungus  grows  on  the  leaves  of  various  wild 
kinds  of  Senecio  (Groundsel),  He,  forming 
powdery  orange  patches.  All  weeds  of  Com- 
posites should  be  destroyed,  as  the  spores 
from  these  infect  the  Conifers,  and  the  spores 
formed  on  the  Pines  infect  the  Groundsel,  &c. 

Poplar  Le.-vves  Injured  :  F.  G.  The  galls  on 
the  leaf  stalks  of  the  Poplar  are  produced  by 
the  aphis  Pemphigus  bursarius.  This  insect 
rarely  occurs  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause 
serious  injury  to  the  trees,  but  in  your  case 
they  seem  to  be  unusually  abundant.  We 
doubt  if  spraying  with  quassia  or  any  other 
form  of  insecticide  %vouId  be  of  any  use  ;  col- 
lecting and  destroying  the  galls  early  in  the 
season  would  materially  check  their  increase. 

Potato  Moth  :  C.  C.  S.  We  suspect  you  refer 
to  the  Death's  Head  Hawk  Moth  (Acherontia 
atropos).  If  vou  will  send  us  a  specimen  we 
will  endeavour  to  furnish  you  with  the  par- 
ticulars you   require. 

Potatos  :  Puzzled  One.  We  cannot  give  an 
opinion  in  the  absence  of  specimens. 


Proliferous  Carn.^tions  :  11'.  .4.  li^.  The 
blooms  you  send  present  the  abnormal  condi- 
tion known  as  prolification.  Owing  to  some 
cause,  the  centre  of  the  flower,  instead  of  re- 
maining arrested  in  its  growth,  has  length- 
ened, and  in  your  example  is  producing  an- 
other flower.  The  cause  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, but  no  doubt  it  is  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  excess  of  vigour  in  the  plant. 

Seeding  Tomatos,  &c.  :  H.  P.  By  thinning  out 
the  bunches  the  fruits  that  remain  will  receive 
extra  nourishment,  and  in  consequence  the 
seeds  will  be  finer  and  give  better  results. 
Apply  the  basic  slag  in  the  autumn  and,  in 
the  following  spring,  as  the  ground  is  deficient 
in  lime,  some  mortar  rubble,  which  will  be 
better  than  using  the  more  caiistic  quick- 
lime. The  other  query  involves  a  legal  ques- 
tion. The  meter  having  failed  in  its  purpose, 
we  should  think  it  unreasonable  to  be  required 
to  pay  for  its  hire.  The  contribution  has  been 
placed  in  the  R.G.O.F.  box. 

Situation  in  Engl.4ND  :  S.  H.  P.  You  would 
probably  find  considerable  difficulty  in  get- 
ting such  a  situation,  but  you  may  easily 
determine  this  by  advertising.  One  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  with  the  usual  allowances  of 
house,  &c.,  would  be  a  liberal  wage  for  the 
position  you  describe. 

Strawberries  Diseased  :  E.  W.  &•  E.  C.  The  ' 
disease  is  Strawberry-mildew  (Sphaerotheca 
castagnei).  It  is  too  late  to  adopt  any  measures 
to  save  the  present  crop,  but  next  spring,  when 
the  leaves  are  expanding,  spray  them  with  a 
solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  one  ounce 
in  four  gallons  of  water.  Continue  the  spray- 
ing at  intervals  of  ten  days  until  the  fruits 
are  half-grown.  Take  care  to  spray  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves. 

Sweet  Peas  :  W.  J.  C.  Most  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  are  more  or  less  fragrant. 

Tomatos  Diseased:  A.  I.  Y'our  plants  are 
affected  with  the  leaf-rust  disease.  Spray  the 
foliage  every  third  day  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  to  three  gallons  of  water.  Destroy  by 
burning  the  worst  of  the  affected  plants.  \Vhen 
using  the  potassium  sulphide,  remember  that 
this  chemical  substance  turns  paint  black. 
IV.  H.  Your  fruits  are  attacked  by 
the  black  spot  disease  (Cladosporium 
lycopersici).  You  will  find  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  disease  and  remedial  measures 
given  in  the  Calendar  of  Garden  Operations, 
which  may  be  optained  from  our  publishing 
department  for  7id.,  which  includes  the  post- 
age. We  extract  the  following; — "The  spores 
of  the  fungus  are  supposed  to  gain  entrance 
to  the  fruit  through  minute  cracks  or  punc- 
tures in  the  skin  ;  therefore,  the  u.se  of  green 
stable  manure,  and  of  anything  likely  to  in- 
duce cracking  in  the  fruits,  should  be  avoided. 
Over-watering  has  this  effect.  As  a  preven- 
tive, ventilate  freely,  exercise  vigilance,  and 
spray  the  plants  at  frequent  intervals  with 
potassium  sulphide  prepared  as  follows  ;  Dis- 
solve one  ounce  of  potassium  sulphide  (liver  of 
sulphur)  in  a  quart  of  hot  water  :  then  make  up 
to  two  and  a  half  gallons  with  cold  water. 
Feed  the  plants  with  manure  water." 

Tomato  Stains  on  the  Hands  :  H.  P.  Try 
the  effect  of  methylated  spirit^  as  chlorophyl, 
the  green  colouring  matter  of  plants,  is 
soluble  in  spirits  of  wine  or  methylated  spirit. 
If  this  fails,  place  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (spirits  of  salts)  in  the  water  in 
which  the  hands  are  washed,  but  be  careful 
to  use  this  very  strong  fluid  with  caution. 

Tree  Causing  Damage  to  Wall  :  G.  K.  Y. 
From  your  account  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  but  that  you  are  responsible  for  the 
damage  caused  by  the  tree  in  falling  on  your 
neighbour's  wall.  As  it  involves  a  legal  ques- 
tion, your  best  plan  will  be  to  consult  a  solici- 
tor. 

Communications  Recfived.-H.  K.-T.  H.— P.  T.— G.  J.  L. 
— Dicksons  &  Co.-J.  R.  J.— G.  Stevens  (Thanks  for  two 
•iillings  for  R.G.O.  Fund)-F.  F.— H.  M.— W.  E.  G.— 
W.  J.  M.— F.  H.-H.  R.  R,  (Shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
short  notes)-F.  M.-T.  C.  -T.  L.-F.  W.  V.-A.  D.— 
P  A.-  F.  J.— J.  S.— W.  G.  F.-Corycins  Senes— E.  M.  M. 
-W.  H..  Canada-S.  A.^Cinon  E.  -T.  F.-D.  I.— T.  H. 
— S.  W.  F.-G.  E.  D.— T.  W.-H.  J.  C.-F.  A.  P.— J.  H. 
— D.  D.  S.-J.  K.-Miss  H.  B.-A.  H.  D.— F.  H.  P.— 
P.  Bros.— W  T.— R.  W.  B.— T.  O.— A.  B.  H. 
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MIDSUMMER   DAY   IN   THE 
WISLEY    GARDEN. 

TWO  ycni's  aso  I  tiicd  lo  describe  the 
spring  glor)'  of  the  garden.  But 
the  bright  procession  of  the  year 
moves  rapidly — "  Ver  proterit  ^stas  " — the 
fresh  youtli  of  proud-pied  April  pales  before 
the  sumptuous  maturity  of  June ;  and  the 
visitor  on  Midsummer  Day  finds  his  earlier 
favourites  supplanted  by  a  more  opulent,  if 
not  lovelier,   flora. 

Fortunate  is  the  stranger  whose  walk 
round  the  garden  is  enlivened  by  the  horticul- 
tural enthusiasm  and  practical  knowledge  of 
ils  superintendent,  Mr.  Wright.  On  the 
lovely  afternoon  of  June  24  this  great  ad- 
vantage was  ours,  and  we  were  joined  by  an 
accomplished  amateur  whose  unpretending 
garden  carries  ofT  annually  a  majority  of  the 
prizes  offered  at  a  local  flower  show.  We 
entered  between  wide  borders,  barren  two 
years  ago,  filled  now  with  Roses  as  yet  of  no 
great  stature,  but    full   of    splendid    bloom. 


Among  the  finest  over  which  we  lingered  were 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  La 
Tosca,  Lady  Roberts,  Mme.  Vermorel, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Edith  Gifford, 
Mme.  Capucine,  with  its  e.xquisite  yellow 
buds  shaded  by  metallic-red,  Bessie  Brown, 
Lady  Watcrlow,  and  Caroline  Testout. 

We  entered  the  herbaceous  ground  under  a 
canopy  of  flowering  shrubs,  which,  as  we 
looked  back  from  time  to  time,  formed  walls 
of  harmonious  colouring.  Spiraea  aruncus 
tossed  its  white  foam  everywhere ;  one  grand 
bush,  in  contradiction  to  its  water-loving 
habit,  anchored  on  a  dry  rock,  sucking 
moisture  somehow  out  of  unseen  crevices  and 
fissures.  There  were  masses  of  Rubus 
odoratus,  the  blooms  pink  in  the  sun,  in  the 
shade  a  red  almost  deepening  to  native 
Canadian  purple,  mixed  with  the  white 
variety  distinguished  formely  as  Nutkanus. 
Next  came  Viburnam  plicatum,  succeeding 
and  emulating  its  spring  sister,  the  native 
Guelder  Rose,  and  our  guide  told  us  that 
no  plant  drapes  a  north  wall  so  successfully. 
Philadelphus,  scented  or  scentless,  dropped 
its  fugacious  petals  on  our  heads;  adjoining 
them  are  Lupins,  white  and  yellow,  with 
Spartium  junceum,  the  mistranslated  "  Juni- 
per tree "  of  our  Bibles,  under  which  the 
cowed  prophet,  flying  from  the  face  of  angry 
Jezebel,  lay  down  to  sleep.  The  ponds  have 
only  just  ceased  to  show  the  Hawthorn 
Water  Lily,  Aponogeton  distachyon,  which 
on  our  former  visit  filled  half  the  garden 
with  scent;  that  is  replaced  by  M.  Marliac's 
beautiful  pink  Nymphzea  ignea,  with  pale 
olive-green,  rose-edged  sepals,  imbricated 
crimson  petals  growing  in  a  whorl  around 
stamens  of  a  vivid  orange-red,  mingled  with 
the  large  white  Water  Lily  N.  Glad- 
stoniana.  One  pool  shows  the  small  round 
floating  leaves  of  the  fringed  Buck-bean, 
Villarsia  nymphseoides,  under  which  a  colony 
of  Canadian  bull-frogs  have  made  their 
home,  the  amorous  males  from  time  to  time 
uttering  their  raucous  love-note,  met  by  their 
responsive  mates  with  croakings  even  less 
melodious;  the  yellow  blooms,  not  yet  show- 
ing, will,  in  a  month's  time,  we  are  told, 
cover  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  ponds 
are  bordered  on  the  hither  side  by  Irises  of 
every  hue,  some  of  great  size,  varieties  raised 
by  seed  from  L  Ksempferi.  The  steep  further 
banks  are  hidden  by  the  vast  leaves  of 
Gunnera  manicata. 

We  pass  from  the  waterside  into  the  shade 
of  trees.  .\  rift  in  the  ground,  moistened 
by  a  slender  stream,  has  the  choicest  hardy 
Ferns,  which  indeed  range  all  around,  from 
tall  Osinunda  to  the  dwarf  Lonchitis.  In  a 
wet  corner  flourishes  in  unusual  dimensions 
Primula  japonica,  its  tall  flower-stems 
covered  with  green  berries.  A  Japanese 
gentleman  who  admired  it  here  in  flower 
was  puzzled  in  this  and  other  cases  by 
the  specific  name,  declaring  that  none  of 
the  plants  so  called  were  familiar  to  him 
at  home.  Here  under  the  trees  are 
established  shade-loving  plants.  We  notice 
Chrysogonum  virginianum,  whose  flowers 
make  an  autumn  show,  springing  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves;  the  splendid  Gentian, 
G.     asclepiadea ;     Meconopsis     Wallichii,     a 


triumph  of  horticultural  love  and  care,  grow, 
ing  already  5  feet  high,  its  pale  blue  blossoms 
not  yet  open,  but  the  characteristic  bright 
bronze  hairs  already  covering  the  stem  ;  and 
near  it  the  azure  flowers  of  the  Chinese  M. 
racemosa.  In  a  more  open  spot  is  a  fine 
collection  of  Cypripediums ;  alone  of  our 
common  English  Orchids,  O.  maculata  is 
everywhere  seen.  We  walk  between  tall 
hedges  of  Camellia,  which  freely  flower  in 
their  season;  one  Rhododendron,  Duchess  of 
Connaught,  is  showy  still ;  a  bed  of  seedlings 
from  the  Himalayas  promise  future  splen- 
dour ;  ,'\zalea  occidentalis  is  full  of  bloom  and 
fragrance.  We  note  the  beautiful  erica- 
cpous  Zenobia  speciosa,  with  white  wax-like 
flowers  closely  resembling  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  and  the  allied  Pieris  fioribunda  and 
mariana.  We  knew  them  formerly  as  .'\ndro- 
medas.  One  plant,  .A.  polifolia,  still  happily 
commemorates  the  delicate  fancv  of  Lin- 
n;Eus.  Hard  by  towers  the  grand  Phormium 
tenax,  2  feet  higher  than  we  saw  it  here 
before.  Mr.  Wright  tears  a  slender  fibre 
from  one  of  its  leaves,  and  challenges  our 
amateur — a  powerful  man — to  break  it.  He 
fails,  as  Samson  might  have  done ;  it  is  used 
in  Eg)pt  as  a  tow-rope  for  boats  on  the  Nile. 
The  pretty  lemon-coloured  flowers  are  not  at 
present  showing. 

Of  the  garden  trees  three  especially 
arrested  us  :  Prunus  Pissardii,  with  cherry- 
like fruits  shining  amid  its  rich  brown 
foliage;  Cut-leaved  Alder,  .'\lnus  laciniata  im- 
perialis,  uncommon  in  this  country  (a  noble 
specimen  grows  in  New  College  Gardens, 
Oxford) ;  and  Sciadopitys  verticillata,  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  Umbrella  Pine — a  splen- 
didly-grown Conifer,  with  scant  resemblance 
to  an  umbrella,  and  certainly  not  the  tree 
shown  under  that  name  to  travellers  on  the 
Riviera.  But  the  commoner  trees  have 
charms,  for  on  them  are  disposed  nesting- 
boxes,  procreant  cradles  for  fowls  of  the  air, 
protected  here  no  less  reverently  than  Lilies 
of  the  field.  We  peeped  into  one  from  which 
a  wryneck  had  just  taken  temporary  flight, 
and  saw  her  six  white  eggs  lying  naked  on 
the  bottom ;  for  the  wryneck,  building  in 
mouldering  tree-holes,  does  not  need  to  line 
its  nest  with  leaves  or  moss.  ITie  birds  are 
absolutely  tame;  the  sitting  hen,  of  the 
thrush  kind  especially,  will  allow  its  head  to 
be  stroked  by  a  human  hand. 

The  rockery,  thinly  clad  in  igo6,  hides  its 
projecting  stones  to-day  amid  foliage  and 
flowers.  We  paused  to  admire  Digitalis  am- 
bigua,  yellow  and  more  stately  than  the 
better-known  D.  lutea ;  a  remarkable  Dian- 
thus  cross  with  a  Sweet  William  and  a  Pink, 
known  as  Lady  Douglas;  the  Australian 
Olearia  or  Daisy  tree,  valuable  as  a  covering 
to  dry  banks,  and  the  little  known  but  easily 
reared  Pentstemon  atroph\llum,  with  flowers 
of  china-blue.  Our  conductor  reserves  to  the 
last  the  most  gorgeous  of  his  shows — a  bed 
of  500  Paaony  varieties  not  yet  gone  by,  and 
a  greenhouse  filled  with  Cannas  which  bid 
the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eve.  With  grateful 
hearts  and  well-stored  memories  we  pass  out 
through  the  gate  of  Paradise,  murmuring  to 
ourselves  Tom  Moore's  forgotten  lines  : — 

"  .'Vnd  oh  I  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth, 
It  is   this  I    it  is  this!" 

—  Corycius  Seiiex. 
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NURSERY     NOTES. 

MESSRS.    V.    N.    GAUNTLETT    &    CO., 

CHIDDINGFOLD,  SURREY. 
About  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  Messrs. 
Gauntlett  moved  from  their  Redruth  Nurser}' 
in  Cornwall  to  Chiddingfold.  They  found  Red- 
ruth much  exposed  to  winds,  and  the  soil  there 
was  poor  in  quality,  so  they  looked  about  for 
a  fresh  site.  They  eventually  settled  on  Chid- 
dingfold, where  the  soil  is  a  very  heavy  loam, 
with  a  subsoil  of  sandy  clay,  which  retains 
moisture  well,  the  top  loam  being  very  deep, 
in  some  places  fully  5  feet.  When  they  took 
possession,  the  ground  was  covered  with 
heavy  brushwood,  but  this  was  grubbed, 
and  the  soil  double-trenched  to  a  depth  of 
2  feet.  The  expense  entailed  in  this  operation 
was  well  repaid,  for  the  plants  flourished  in 
the  soil,  even  in  seasons  of  exceptional 
drought.  Soon  after  moving  from  Cornwall 
a  period  of  16  rainless  weeks  was  experi- 
enced, but  few  plants  succumbed,  even  after  the 
long  journey  from  Cornwall.  The  nursery  is 
situated  in  a  gentle  hollow  surrounded  by  well- 
wooded  hills,  and,  along  its  lower  limits,  it  is 
bounded  by  a  stream,  by  the  sides  of  which 
are  planted  Bamboos  and  other  moisture-loving 
plants.  Bamboos,  of  which  the  stock  consists 
of  more  than  10,000  specimens,  flourish  as  well 
as  they  do  in  Cornwall.  Arundinaria  palmata 
is  represented  by  fully  1,000  plants.  Twelve 
plants  of  this  species  that  were  planted  out  from 
6-inch  pots  now  form  a  clump  30  feet  througa. 
Of  the  Japanese  Cherries,  fully  10,000  are 
grown,  ana  of  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda  Messrs. 
Gauntlett  have  sold  5,000  in  one  year.  There 
is  a  fine  collection  of  Acers,  among  these  being 
A.  Pseudo-platanus  brilliantissima,  having 
leaves,  when  expanding,  of  a  bright  pink 
colour.  A.  atropurpureum  variegatum,  A.  col- 
chicum  rubrum  (with  young  leaves  of  a  rich 
purple),  A.  Leopoldii  variegatum  (with  hand- 
some white  and  green  foliage),  and  A.  Golden 
King  (with  bright  yellow  leaves,  which  do  not 
burn  in  the  sun).  At  the  time  of  my  visit  large 
masses  of  tree  Paeonies  were  in  full  flower, 
and  the  herbaceous  Peonies  were  in  the  best  of 
health.  Many  plants  that  are  associated  with 
Cornwall  succeed  also  at  Chiddingfold.  Gun- 
nera  manicata  has  made  splendid  growth,  and 
has  already  leaves  7  feet  in  diameter,  Phor- 
miums  are  doing  well,  and  there  is  a  walk 
edged  with  good  specimens  of  Palms,  and  many 
species  of  Yucca.  Some  plant  houses  and  frames 
are  constructed  of  narrow  strips  of  wood,  with 
interstices  of  the  same  width  as  the  laths  be- 
tween. These  structures  tend  to  mitigate  the 
effect  of  frost,  and  in  the  summer  they  pro- 
vide welcome  shade  and  shelter  from  the  sun's 
rays.  In  one  of  these  houses  tree  Ferns  and 
Palms  were  looking  well.  Two  specimens  of 
Dicksonia  antarctica  are,  indeed,  grown  per- 
manently in  the  open,  their  leaves  being  cut  off 
in  the  autumn  and  their  trunks  wrapped  in 
bracken.  These  never  fail  to  push  forth  strong 
leaves  in  the  spring.  In  one  of  the  lath  frames 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons  were  growing  vigor- 
ously, and  in  another  Vitis  Henryana,  with  most 
of  the  new  vines.  In  the  propagating  house, 
which  is  fitted  with  eight  rows  of  hot-water 
pipes,  were  Mutisia  decurrens,  M.  Clematis, 
Berberidopsis  corallina,  Aciphylla  Lyallii, 
Lomatia  ferruginea,  Solanum  aviculare,  Plagian- 
thus  grandiflora  (with  larger  flowers  than  P. 
Lyallii),  Buddleia  Colvilei,  Tricuspidaria.  depen- 
dens,  T.  lanceolata,  Vitis  Thunbergii,  Rhaphi- 
thamnus  cyanocarpus,  the  pretty,  pale  yellow 
Rosa  Hugonis,  Distyliura  racemosum,  the  Silver 
Tree  (Leucadendron  argenteum),  Gordonia 
lasiantha,  Maytenus  ilicifolia,  Elaeodendron 
sphaerophyllum  (which  was  sent  out  as  Guevina 
Avellana),  and  a  batch  of  young  plants  of  Pinus 
Montezumae.  In  a  cool  house  were  growing 
Bauera  rubioides,  a  shrub  that  would  probably 
be  hardy  in  Cornwall,  with  small  pink  flowers ; 


Cistus  immaculatus,  pure  white,  which  appeared 
to  be  the  white  tj'pe  of   C.  ladaniferus,  which 
is    almost    unknown    in    England ;     Stranvaesia 
glaucescens,     with     white     flowers ;      the     new 
Viburnum  rhytidophyllum  ;  Akebia  lobata,  quite 
distinct  from  the  better-known  A.  quinata  ;   the 
yellow-flowered  Genista  germanica,  G.  monspes- 
sulanus,  G.  Hildebrandtii,  the  yellow-blooming 
Hermannia   candicans    from    Australia ;    Vibur- 
num   hydrangeoides,    Citharexylum    quadrangu- 
laris,   Carpenteria  californica.   Erica  arceotina, 
yellow  ;  Chionanthus  retusus.  Azalea  Schillipen- 
bachii,   A.   Tebotan,   a  number   of  small  plants 
of  Embothrium  coccineum  ;    Himalayan  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  Pittosporums.     The  rare  Olearia 
iusignis,  Edwardsia  (Sophora)  microphylla,  and 
a      fine      batch      of     the      beautiful     Veronica 
Hulkeana     were     also     noticed.     A    newly-con- 
structed   tank    contained   Water    Lilies   in   tubs. 
In  another  lath  frame  were  Fabiana  imbricata, 
Rubus  australis,  and  Arbutus  canariensis.     Iris 
Kasmpferi    is    grown    in    large    quantities,    the 
stock    last    year    numbering    30,000    plants,    of 
which  rather  less  than  half  that   number  were 
sold,  leaving  16,000  this  year.     The  many  varie- 
ties of  I.  sibirica,  including  the  beautiful  Snow 
Queen,  were  also  present  in  quantity.     All  the 
known    species    and    varieties    of    Spiraeas    and 
Astilbes  are  grown,  and  there  is  a  large  group 
of  Cortaderia  (Arundo)  conspicua.    In  the  damp 
ground  by  the  stream  are  planted  Polygonums, 
Gaultheria     Shallon,     Primula    sikkimensis,    P. 
japonica,    and    P.    rosea.       Among  the  hardier 
Rhododendrons  a  fine  group  of  the  lovely  Pink 
Pearl  was   inspected.      Roses   grow  luxuriantly. 
Wichuraiana  varieties  developing  in  one  season 
growths    15   feet  in    length.     Of   Weigela    (syn. 
Diervilla),    W.    argentea-variegata,    with    white, 
margined  foliage,  W.  Conquete,  with  very  large 
rose-coloured  flowers  ;  W.  Eva  Rathke,  maroon- 
red,  and  W.  Mont  Blanc,  the  best  white  variety, 
were  pointed  out.     Of  the  Laburnums  the  most 
noteworthy  was  that  known  as  Vossii,  with  very 
long  flower  trusses,  which  are  said  sometimes  to 
attain  to  a  length  of  two  feet.     Several  varieties 
of    Pyrus   japonica   are  grown,    amongst   which 
were  Aurora,  with  large,  salmon-pink  flowers; 
cardinalis,     rose ;     coccinea,     scarlet ;     nivalis, 
white ;    Sargentii,  a  dwarf  variety  from  Japan, 
with  bright  red  blossoms,  and  superba,  a  form 
with    trailing    habit    and    bearing    large,    waxy, 
scarlet  blooms.     Of  Magnolias  there  were  seen 
M.  glauca,  M.  hypoleuca,  M.  Kobus,  M.  Lennei, 
M.    Osaka,  M.   parviflora,  M.   stellata,  M.    Sou- 
langeana,  M.   S.   nigra,  M.  tripetala,  M.  Camp- 
bellii,    M.    Watsonii^,    M.    grandiflora,    and    one 
labelled  M.  compressa,  with  small,  evergreen  foli- 
age.    Among  other  noteworthy  plants,  either  in 
the  open  or  under  cover,  were  Aralia  Maximo- 
wiczii,  8  feet  in  height ;   the  New  Zealand  Aris- 
totelia   racemo&a ;    -\zalea   Anthony  Koster,    A. 
Omurasaki,  Andromeda  arborea,  Ceanothus  rigi- 
aus,  which  survived  the  winter  in  the  open,  as 
did  some  of  the  Eucalypti,  Cornus  florida  rubra, 
C.   Kousa,   C.    Nuttallii,   Corylopsis  pauciflora, 
the     new     Davidia     involucrata,     Desfontainea 
spinosa,  Caesalpinia  Gilliesii,  Exochorda  Albertii 
macrantha,  with  larger  flowers  than  the  type  ; 
the    new    Chinese    Hamamelis    mollis ;    Hoheria 
populnea,    from    New    Zealand ;    the    recentU'- 
introduced    Lonicera   tragophylla ;    L.    tatarica, 
A.denocarpus    anagyrus,    the    lovely    Anopterus 
glandulosa,  Camellia  reticulata,  the  rare  Crosso- 
scma  californica  ;    Daphniphyllum  glaucescens, 
Drimys     aromatica,     D.     Winteri,     Elaeocarpus 
reliculatus,    the    beautiful    Eucryphia    pinnati- 
folia,  and  the  rarer  S.  cordifolia,  Feijoa  Sellow- 
iana,    a    handsome    flowering    evergreen ;     Fre- 
montia  californica,  Grevilleas  of  several  species, 
Halimodendron  argenteum,  the  Japanese  Idesia 
polycarpa,  lUicium  anisatum  and  1.  floridanum, 
the    South    African    Leonotis    Leonurus,    Loro- 
petalum    chinense,    the    brilliant    Mitraria    coc- 
cinea, the  Australian  Myoporum  laetum,  whose 
leaves  are  covered  with  innumerable  transparent 
spots ;      Neviusia     alabamensis,     the     Alabama 
snow-wreath ;    Notospartium  Carmichaeliae,  the 


New  Zealand  pink  Broom  ;  Osteomeles  anthyl- 
lidifolia,  Philesia  buxifolia,  Pieris  formosa, 
Rodgersia  aesculifolia,  Semele  androgyna,  Sene- 
cio  clivorum,  S.  Wilsonii,  the  new  Spirasa 
Aitchisonii,  Viburnum  Awafukii,  the  rare  V. 
Sieboldii,  and  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia.  The  nur- 
sery is  an  extremely  interesting  one,  and  is 
within  easy  reach  of  London.  S.  W .  Filzhcrlcrt. 


NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

We  are  now  cutting  Melon  fruits  from  plants 
that  were  put  out  at  the  end  of  March.  The 
weather  was  very  trying  in  April,  but  we  were 
able  to  preserve  the  plants  in  health  by  keeping 
the  conditions  about  them  very  dry.  There  is 
not  a  stage  in  the  growth  of  Melons  when  the 
cultivator  can  afford  to  relax  the  attention  given 
to  them.  Now  at  the  period  of  maturity  he  must 
carefully  watch  the  plants,  especially  during  the 
hot  and  sunny  weather  prevailing,  and  gather 
each  fruit  when  it  is  sufliciently  ripe.  This  is 
mdicated  when  the  base  of  the  stalk  is  marked 
by  a  white  line,  and  if  the  fruit  were  not 
gathered  then  the  stalk  would  part  from  the 
fruit,  which  would  thus  lose  in  appearance. 
As  soon  as  Melons  are  cut  they  are  removed  to 
a  cellar,  where  they  lemain  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  order  to  get  cool  before  being  sent  to 
market.  The  fruits  are  at  their  best  on  the 
following  day.  At  the  present  time  all  the 
Melon  plants  require  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  with  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  the  plants 
are  greatly  benefited  if  the  lights  are  left 
partially  open  at  night.  The  first  batch  of 
Cauliflowers  is  exhausted,  the  second  batch 
planted  between  the  first  lot  of  Cos  Lettuces, 
the  third  batch  planted  amongst  the  Passion 
Lettuces  in  April,  and  the  fourth  batch,  which 
was  planted  in  the  open  ground,  are  all  growing 
freely,  and  it  is  necessary  to  water  them  very 
frequently.  We  are  now  planting  Cauliflowers 
among  the  first  batch  of  Melons,  putting  four 
plants  under  each  light.  These  Cauliflowers  are 
planted  two  months  after  the  setting  of  the 
Melons,  excepting  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
plant  before  the  end  of  June,  as  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable before  that  date  to  apply  the  necessary 
amount  of  ventilation  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Cauliflowers. 

The  beds  which  were  occupied  by  the  Carrots 
and  Cauliflowers  have  been  prepared  for 
Endive  and  Celery.  The  beds  were  previously 
cleaned  by  hand.  All  the  paths,  Nos.  3,  5,  7,  9, 
11,  &€.,  are  dug  out  and  the  soil  and  manure 
taken  from  them  are  thrown  on  the  beds  on 
either  side.  The  beds  are  then  digged  in  the 
usual  way,  the  empty  paths  being  made  level 
with  the  soil  from  the  beds.  The  beds  are  next 
trodden  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  mulched  with 
well-broken  manure.  If  Spinach  and  Radishes 
are  required  as  catch  crops  they  are  sown  when 
the  beds  have  been  trodden.  The  next  work  is 
to  drill  the  beds.  We  set  the  line  against  the 
outside  path  from  one  end  of  the  bed  to  the 
other.  The  workman,  wearing  a  pair  of  clogs, 
passes  along  the  line,  his  left  foot  against  it ; 
dragging  both  legs  he  drills  two  rows  at  a  time, 
18  inches  apart.  The  second  journey  he  used 
the  second  drill  for  a  guide  and  so  on,  using  the 
line  only  for  the  first  row.  The  beds  are  watered 
once  or  twice  as  required  before  the  planting  of 
the  Endive  and  Celery.  When  planting  we 
stand  on  a  board  which  is  set  across  the  bed. 
We  plant  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  and 
tenth  rows  9  inches  from  the  board,  the  odd  rows 
being  set  against  the  board  without  using  a  line. 
The  plants  always  appear  straight  from  what- 
ever direction  they  are  seen.  If  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Endive  be  required,  this  is  the  tim< 
to  sow  the  last  batch  ;  also  a  batch  of  Batavian 
Green,  to  be  planted  out  in  the  field  in  August 
r.  Aguaiias,  Mayland,  Essex,  June  zg. 
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GLIANTHUS  PUNIGEUS   ALBUS. 

The  Clianthus  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
greenhouse  climber  in  this  country,  but  in 
favoured  districts  like  the  south-west  of  Eng- 
land the  plant  will  flourish  well  in  the  open, 
the  only  protection  necessary  being  a  warm  wall. 
The  plant  illustrated  at  fig.  8  is  growing  in 
such  a  situation  and  represents  the  albino  form, 
which  is  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  scarlet- 
flowered  type.  The  name  Clianthus  means 
glory  flower,  in  allusion  to  the  beautiful  colour 
and  form  of  the  blooms;  it  is  popularly  known 
as  the  Glory  Pea.  Cuttings  root  readily  in  sand, 
provided  they  are  started  with  a  gentle  bottom 


by  Christmas  Day,  and  from  that  time  onward 
blossoms  are  borne  in  ever-increasing  numbers, 
which  reach  their  greatest  profusion  in  May. 
Specimens  of  the  scarlet  Clianthus  grown  in 
bush  form  do  well  in  the  south-west,  and  flower 
with  freedom.  It  is,  however,  certainly  seen 
at  its  best  on  a  wall,  as  it  presents  a  larger  ex- 
panse of  colour  than  when  grown  as  a  shrub. 
Very  large  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
south-west,  one  having  covered  the  side  of  a 
house  to  the  eaves,  a  height  of  over  20  feet. 
In  addition  to  Glory  Flower,  the  plant  is  some- 
times known  by  the  names  of  Lobster  Claw  and 
Parrot's-bill,  from  the  curious  shape  of  its 
flowers.     The    white    variety    is    not   of    a    pure 


Fig.  8.- 


[Photograph  by  A.    WytuUuim  Fitzherbert. 
-THE    WHITE    FLOWERED    VARIETY    OF    CLIANTHUS    PUNICEUS. 


heat.  The  plants  grow  vigorously  when  estab 
lished,  and  are  suitable  for  covering  the  rooJ 
rafters  of  walls  of  the  greenhouse  or  conserva^ 
lory. 

The  white  variety  was  introduced  into  com 
.lierce  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  now  to  be  met 
'A'ith  in  many  gardens.  The  type  was  intro 
duced  into  this  country  more  than  70  years  ago 
r.nd  is  common  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where 
it  makes  a  grand  show  in  May,  walls  on  which 
it  is  grown  being  a  sheet  of  scarlet  at  that  time. 
A  few  flowers  of  the  type  may  generally  be  cut 


snow-white,  but  is  tinged  with  faint  green,  and 
where  only  one  can  be  grown  the  scarlet  type 
is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  far  more  striking  in 
appearance.  However,  when  the  two  are  grown 
on  the  same  wall,  as  they  are  here,  they  make 
a  pleasing  contrast.  The  type  is  about  18  feet 
in  height,  and  the  white  form,  which  has  not 
been  in  many  years,  7  feet,  and  both  flower 
with  equal  freedom.  The  Clianthus  may  be 
considered  perfectly  hardy  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, for  even  in  the  last  two  winters,  which 
have  been  unusually  severe  for  that  district,  it 


has  hardly  been  injured.  Here,  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  faded  they  are  all  cut  off,  as  other- 
wise thousands  of  seed-pods  would  be  formed, 
and  this  would  inevitably  greatly  weaken  the 
plants.  After  the  removal  of  the  flowers  the 
plants  are  heavily  syringed  every  evening,  this 
being  continued  through  the  entire  growing  sea- 
son. The  eaves  projecting  over  the  plants  pre- 
vent the  rain  from  falling  on  them,  and  if  they 
were  not  syringed  the  foliage  would  soon  suffer. 
AVhen  they  become  dry  they  are  attacked  by  my- 
riads of  green  fly,  which  so  weaken  them  that  but 
little  new  growth  is  made,  but  with  copious 
syringing  every  evening  these  pests  never  make 
their  appearance.  When  the  growth,  is  com- 
pleted, the  new  shoots  are  laid  in  behind  the 
vires,  so  that  the  wall  is  entirely  covered  with 
foliage  and  no  glimpse  of  stone  is  to  be  seen. 
.5".     IK.    Fitzherbert. 


MULCHING. 

Peas  and  Beans  will  be  considerably  benefited 
by  having  a  mulching  4  inches  thick  of  half- 
decayed  manure  as  a  means  of  conserving  the 
moisture  at  the  roots,  as  well  as  stimulating 
the  growth.  The  mulching  should  be  put  on  as 
soon  as  the  rows  of  Peas  and  Beans  are  earthed 
up,  and  the  former  staked,  after  which,  in  the 
event  of  the  weather  being  dry  at  the  time,  a 
good  watering  should  be  given.  Fruit  trees, 
such  as  Peaches,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Plums, 
Figs,  t^'c,  planted  at  the  foot  of  and  trained 
up  against  walls  having  south,  west,  and  east 
aspects,  will  also  yield  better  results  by  having 
a  layer  of  a  few  inches  of  manure  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  immediately  over  the  roots, 
4  or  5  feet  from  the  base  of  the  individual  trees, 
the  soil  having  been  previously  slightly  loosened 
on  the  top  with  a  digging  fork.  Subsequent 
waterings  will  wash  the  substance  of  the 
manure  down  to  the  roots,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  trees,  and  will  help  to 
develop  heavier  crops  of  finer  fruits  than 
would  otherwise  be  obtained.  Beds  of  Pelar- 
goniums, Calceolarias,  Stocks,  and  Asters  may, 
by  the  application  of  a  surface-dressing  of  short 
manure  or  leaf-soil,  be  furnished  in  a  little  mot© 
than  half  the  time  the  plants  would  otherwise 
require  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  beds  with 
flowering  shoots.  A  good  mulching  of  short 
manure  laid  on  between  rows  of  Raspberries 
will  also  be  productive  of  the  most  satisfactory 
results  ;  more  especially  is  this  the  case  during 
a  dry,  hot  season.     H.   W.  W. 


NOTES  FROM  LA  MORTOLA. 

SHRUBBY    AND    SOFT-WOODED 
COMPOSITE. 

Large  shrubby,  and  soft-wooded  Compositae, 
such  as  Montanoas,  form  an  important  feature 
in  our  southern  gardens.  It  is  only  in  such  places 
that  they  can  be  seen  to  full  advantage.  In 
houses  they  soon  look  shabby,  and  in  many  in- 
stances are  not  worth  the  space  they  occupy.  Here 
with  us  it  is  quite  different.  We  always  welcome 
new  shrubby  Compositso.  The  Montanoa  moUis- 
sima  (Brong.)  was  figured  in  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  8143,  from  a  plant  which  came  from  this 
garden.  Montanoa  pyramidata  (C.  Koch)  is  ex- 
ceedingly effective  in  December,  when  the 
Imperial  Dahlia  (D.  imperialis)  is  over,  a  plant 
which  of  course  cannot  be  surpassed  for  majes- 
tic beauty. 

Another  such  shrub  which  flowers  from 
November  to  January,  but  by  no  means  as  pretty 
as  the  plants  just  mentioned,  is  Montanoa 
tomentosa  (Lallave),  of  which  the  form  cordi- 
folia  (D.C.,  v.,  564)  has  been  distributed  from 
the  Villa  Thuret  through  Prol.  Poirault.  It  is  Sk 
shrub  about  2  metres  high,  about  the  size  of  M. 
moUissima.  It  has  cordate  and  coarsely  dentate 
leaves.  The  flower-lieads  stand  in  great  axillary 
clusters  at  the  top  of  the  branches,  the  indi- 
vidual flower-head  being  but  small,  with  i3v» 
white   ray  florets.     Nevertheless  the  plant  as  a 
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whole  is  a  very  pleasant  sight  whilst  in  flower. 
It  is  also  a  native  of  Mexico.  It  grows  easily 
from  cuttings,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every 
garden  in  the  south,  where  winter-flowering 
plants  are  ever  welcomed.  Another  Montanoa, 
in  habit,  somewhat  intermediate  between  M. 
moUissima  and  M.  pyramidata,  flowered  last 
January  for  the  first  time.  I  owe  it  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  well-known  Dr.  Carl  Werkle,  in 
Costa  Rica,  who  sent  me  seeds  of  this  and  of 
many  other  interesting  plants  from  his  rich 
country.  This  plant  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. It  has  proved  a  quite  hardy  and 
decorative  addition  to  our  garden  flora.  I  shall 
publish  a  full  description  of  it  later  on.  To  the 
same  gentleman  I  also  owe  the  introduction  of  a 
plant,  which  was  determined  at  Dahlem  by  Prof. 
Hoffmann,  the  well-known  authority  on  Com- 
posite, as  Verbesina  diversifolia  (D.C.,  V.,  615|. 
It  is  a  large  evergreen  bush,  about  3  metres  high 
and  nearly  as  broad.  Its  leaves  are  alternate 
along  the  stem.  They  measure,  inclusive  of  the 
broad-winged  petiole,  about  40  centimetres,  and 
are  bipinnatifid  and  hispid.  The  wings  of  the 
petiole  are  decurrent  along  the  stem.  The  flower- 
heads  are  small,  not  unlike  some  Achillea,  but 
united  in  great  quantities  on  long  peduncles  in 
broad  and  flat  cymes  of  a  pure  white.  The 
flowers  appear  just  at  Christmas,  and  last  till 
February,  and  as  the  plant  is  of  striking  beauty 
it  is  well  worth  planting  freely.  Even  when 
without  flowers  it  forms  an  interesting  object. 
1  hope  to  be  able  later  on  to  distribute  cuttings 
and  seeds  of  this  new  shrub  among  our  corre- 
spondents. Unfortunately  I  have  no  opportunity 
to  compare  my  plant  with  herbarium  specimens 
of  this  species,  which,  according  to  de  CandoUe, 
is  a  native  of  Bahia,  whilst  my  plant  is  a  native 
of  Costa  Rica.  Its  native  name  is  Toona. 
Perhaps  it  may  finally  prove  to  be  a  new  species. 
In  habit  it  somewhat  resembles  the  figure  162 
of  Verbesina  pinnatifida  (Lav.)  in  Nicholson's 
Dictionary  of  Gardening.  This,  however,  has 
opposite  leaves  and  pale  yellow  ray  flowers. 

Another  Mexican  Composite  of  a  similar  habit 
to  those  already  mentioned  was  received  a  few 
years  ago  from  Dr.  F.  Franceschi  from  Santa 
Barbara,  namely,  Tithonia  diversifolia  (A.  Gray) 
or  Mirasolia  diversifolia  (Herasley).  It  forms  a 
broad  and  roundish  plant  with  spreading,  robust 
branches  and  alternate  leaves,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  Helianthus.  The  flower-heads  are 
borne,  about  three  in  number,  on  short  and 
thickened  peduncles  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 
The  individual  flower-head  is  rather  large, 
with  rich  golden-yellow  ray  florets,  measur- 
ing about  9  to  10  centimetres  across.  It 
cannot  be  called  a  very  attractive  plant  in  spite 
of  the  beauty  of  the  flower-heads  on  account  of 
its  rather  unpleasant  habit,  although  it  is  a  very 
interesting  thing  and  worthy  to  be  grown  here, 
especially  as  it  flowers  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
at  the  beginning  of  January.  Alwin  Berger,  La 
Mortola,  Italy. 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 

SOBRALIA  MACRANTHA  ALBA. 
A  FINE  specimen  of  this  Orchid,  bearing  many 
large  pure  white. blooms  on  the  highest  points  of 
their  tall  reed-like  stems,  is  in  flower  in  the  gar- 
dens of  J.  S.  Bergheim,  Esq.,  Belsize  Couit, 
Hampstead  (gr.  Mr.  H.  A.  Page).  The  purity  of 
its  snow-white  flowers  contrast  well  with  the 
deep  rose-purple  colour  of  the  specimens  of  the 
typical  variety  which  are  arranged  with  it. 
This  is  a  true  albino,  in  which  the  colour  of 
the  type  never  appears  ;  whereas,  in  some,  such 
as  Cattleya  Trianae  alba  and  C.  Schroderae  alba 
the  plants  may  bear  white  blossoms  one  year 
and  slightly  rose-tinted  the  next.  An  interesting 
lot  of  Catasetums  are  coming  into  bloom,  and 
many  other  rare  and  curious  plants  are  also 
included  in  the  Belsize  Court  collection.  Fruit 
trees  in  pots  and  in  fruit  houses,  and  vineries 
have  cropped  heavily  this  season. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

*  Colour  in  the  Flower  Garden. 

Another  of  Miss  Gertrude  JekyU's  charming 
books  has  just  been  brought  out  in  the  Country 
Life  series  by  Messrs.  George  Newnes  &  Co. 
The  book  contains  many  suggestions  as  to 
methods  of  massing  and  grouping  plants  to  pro- 
duce striking  and  beautiful  colour  effects,  a  cult 
which  is  popular  at  the  present  time.  We  think 
it  will  occur  to  most  of  her  readers  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  a  work  which  deals  so 
largely  with  colour  and  colour  effects  should  be 
devoid  of  any  but  black  and  white  illustrations. 
Miss  Jekyll  is  so  well  known  as  an  expert  in 
gardening  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  that 
even  those  who  differ  from  her  in  their  ideals 
may  well  learn  something  from  her  book. 

f  The  Nature  Book. 

The  first  number  of  The  Nature  Book  dealing 
with  Nature  study  in  many  branches  contains 
several  articles  and  illustrations  of  a  high  order 
of  merit.  If  one  might  choose  a  specially  in- 
teresting illustration  out  of  the  many  excellent 
ones  in  the  book,  the  photograph  of  a  sedge 
warbler  feeding  a  young  cuckoo  commends 
itself  to 'us  as  being  a  wonderful  piece  of  work. 
Dr.  Lock3'er's  account  of  the  clouds  will  also 
form  an  attraction,  as  his  article  contains  much 
that  will  be  quite  new  to  many  of  his  readers. 
The  book,  as  it  is  advertised  to  do,  tells  how  to 
get  a  knowledge  of  the  birds  and  animals  of  the 
fields  and  woods,  the  insects,  the  flowers,  the 
trees,. and  other  objects  of  the  country. 


PLANT    NOTES. 

THE    BORONIAS. 

Amongst  the  few  hard-wooded  plants  that  are 
grown  in  large  quantities  for  decorative  purposes 
are  the  Boronias.  There  are  several  other 
species  known,  but  only  two  or  three  are  com- 
monly in  cultivation. 

One  of  the  best  is  Boronia  megastigma,  a 
slender-growing  plant  having  delciously  iragrant 
blossoms.  The  growths  need  to  be  stopped 
freely  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  plant,  for 
this  induces  a  neat  bushy  habit.  The  small 
drooping,  bell-shaped  flowers  are  in  colour 
chocolate  outside  and  yellowish  within.  In  some 
specimens  'the  flowers  are  unusually  deep  in 
colour,  and  this  character  is  associated  with 
plants  of  a  compact  habit  of  growth,  but  the 
deeper  coloured  flowers  are  not  so  fragrant  as 
the  paler  tinted  ones.  Boronia  megastigma  is  a 
native  of  .South-west  Australia,  and  was  intro- 
duced in  1873. 

Another  species  equally  as  popular  as  the 
preceding  one,  and  far  more  showy  when  in 
bloom,  is  Boronia  heterophylla,  but  the  flowers 
lack  the  fragrance  of  those  of  B.  megastigma. 
For  the  introduction  of  B.  heterophylla  we  are 
indebted  to  the  late  Miss  North,  who  sent  the 
seeds  to  Kew,  where  the  species  first  flowered  in 
1886.  The  plant  is  of  rather  upright  growth, 
and  when  at  its  best  condition  every  twig  is 
densely  packed  with  bright  rosy-carmine  bell- 
shaped  blossoms.  It  is  very  necessary  to  ^hade 
the  plants  during  the  flowering  period,  otherwise 
the  direct  sunshine  will  cause  the  flowers  to 
quickly  fade. 

A  more  vigorous  grower  than  the  two  above- 
named  is  Boronia  elatior,  the  shoots  of  which 
are  freely  clothed  with  rich  green  pinnate  leaves. 
The  partially  drooping  blossoms  are  urn-shaped 
and  bright  rosy-red  in  colour.  It  is  largely 
cultivated  in  nurseries,  and  being  later  in 
blooming  than  either  of  the  two  described  above, 
it  forms  a  suitable  subject  for  flowering  in  suc- 
cession to  them. 

Another  species  now  rarely  seen,  but  which 
in  the  olden  days  used  (with  Leschenaultias  and 

•  By  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll.   Published  by  Georce  Newnes, 
Ltd..  Southampton  Street,  W.C.    Price  125.  ed.  nett. 
t  Published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.    Price  7d.  nell. 


a  few  similar  plants)  to  be  regarded  as  a  good 
test  of  the  cultivator's  skill,  is  B.  serrulata.  This 
in  general  appearance  is  widely  removed  from 
the  others.  The  shoots  have  a  low-spreading 
habit  of  growth,  and  they  are  clothed  with 
curious  trapeziform-shaped  leaves,  amongst 
which  the  bright  rose-coloured  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  considerable  numbers.  The  other 
species  of  Boronias  are  rarely  seen  save  in 
botanic  gardens. 

GRAFTING  ARALIA  VEITCHII. 
In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  June  20,  Mr. 
T.  Lunt  advises  the  cutting  down  of  any  plants 
of  Aralia  Veitchii  that  have  become  too  tall,  in 
order  to  form  effective  bushy  specimens.  To 
this  advice  no  exception  can  possibly  be  taken, 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  as  well  to  point 
out  that  the  pieces  which  have  been  cut  off 
afford  a  ready  means  of  propagating  this  Aralia. 
As  young  plants  are  always  appreciated  for 
table  decoration  and  similar  purposes  a  few 
additional  specimens  are  sure  to  be  useful. 
Aralia  Veitchii  is  so  difficult  to  strike  from 
cuttings  that  for  practical  purposes  this  mode  of 
increase  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration, 
but  as  a  set-off  it  readily  unites  with  the  plant 
so  long  grown  in  gardens  as  Aralia  reticulata, 
though  I  believe  its  correct  name  is  now 
regarded  as  Meryta  Denhamii.  At  all  events 
the  two  must  be  nearly  allied,  as  a  quick  and 
lasting  union  is  the  result.  Aralia  reticulata 
(for  as  such  it  is  generally  known)  strikes  very 
readily  from  cuttings,  and  the  young  plants  are 
most  useful  when  established  in  small  pots.  For 
grafting  purposes  the  stem  should  be  from  the 
thickness  of  a  straw  to  that  of  a  small  pencil, 
and  in  carrj'ing  out  the  operation  the  plants, 
which  in  most  cases  are  furnished  with  leaves 
nearly  to  the  base,  may  be  cut  back  to  a  point 
at  about  4  or  5  inches  from  the  pot.  If  the 
tops  are  put  in  as  cuttings  they  will  supply 
stocks  for  grafting  another  3-ear. 

The  best  scions  are  furnished  by  the  points  of 
the  shoots,  but  where  a  quantity  is  needed  any 
plants  that  have  grown  too  tall  may  be  cut  up 
into  single  eyes,  each  eye  with  its  attendant  leaf 
and  piece  of  stem  below  it,  thus  forming  a 
separate  scion.  If  these  are  too  stout  to  fit  the 
stock  care  must  be  taken  that  one  side  fits 
exactly.  What  is  known  as  side  or  veneer  graft- 
ing is  very  suitable  for  the  increase  of  this 
.Aralia.  The  grafting  should  be  done  as  low 
down  as  possible,  and  when  the  scions  are  tied 
securely  in  their  places  they  must  be  removed  to 
a  close  propagating  case  in  the  stove,  and  be  kept 
carefully  shaded.  If  so  treated  no  grafting  wax 
is  necessary,  so  that  the  process  of  union  may 
be  seen.  When  the  union  is  quite  complete 
and  the  scions  begin  to  grow,  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  stock  may  be  cut  away,  and  the 
plants  gradually  immured  to  the  ordinary  atmo- 
sphere of  the  stove.  They  will  then  soon  be 
ready  to  shift  into  larger  pots,  in  the  process  of 
which  the  ball  of  earth  .should  be  sunk  somewhat 
deeper  than  before  in  order  to  cover  the  point  of 
union.  Spring  and  early  summer  is  the  best 
time  for  carrying  out  this  operation,  but  rather 
than  waste  the  scions  it  may  also  be  performed 
later.     W. 

THE  POTENTH.LA. 
This  showy  and  hardy  perennial  is  very  use- 
ful for  furnishing  a  supply  of  flowers  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August.  It 
may  be  readily  increased  by  transplanting  or 
potting  divisions  of  the  roots  or  side  shoots  in 
the  spring  just  as  growth  has  commenced.  The 
plant  is  not  particular  as  to  the  situation  or  soil 
in  which  it  is  planted  in,  but  a  position  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  a  rich  loam  are  condi- 
tions calculated  to  produce  the  best  possible 
results.  The  plants  may  also  be  propagated  in 
August  from  seed  sown  in  shallow  boxes  filled 
with  light  soil,  covering  the  same  lightly,  giving 
water  through  a  fine  rose  and  placing  the  seed 
pans  in  a  close  frame.  As  soon  as  these  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  prick  the  young  plants 
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out  2  inches  apart  in  boxes  or  in  a  warm 
border  preparatory  to  being  finally  transplanted 
into  their  flowering  positions.  There  are  many 
fine  named  species  and  hybrids  of  the  Potentilla 
in  cultivation.  Among  the  former  may  be  men- 
tioned the  new  and  scarce  P.  atrosangiiinea, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  best 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  numerous  varieties  in 
cultivation.  The  flowers  are  well  formed,  are 
of  a  fine  brilliant  scarlet  colour,  and  are  pro- 
duced freely  during  the  summer  months.  P. 
cashmeriana  alba,  P.  rosea  grandiflora,  and  P. 
involucrata  are  also  excellent  varieties  for  fur- 
nishing a  supply  of  flowers.     //.  W .  \V . 


weeks  have  reached  the  size  of  an  egg,  affording, 
in  their  colour  and  shape,  a  charming  effect, 
and  remaining  on  the  plant  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. During  the  period  of  growth  weekly 
applications  are  needed  of  nitrate  of  soda  or 
other  nitrogenous  manure.     F .   M. 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 

NERTERA    DEPRESSA. 

In    order    to    obtain    pretty    plants    of    Ner- 

tera  depressa   well   furnished   with  berrieSj   the 


months,  well  ventilated  and  moderately  moist ; 
and  in  the  month  of  February  afford  more  air 
and  water.  From  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
March  till  the  middle  of  April  place  the  plants 
on  a  warm  bed,  and  quite  near  to  the 
lights.  During  the  flowering  period  the 
plants  must  be  afforded  abundant  ventilation, 
applying  water  in  the  morning  hours,  so  that  the 
leaves  may  get  dry  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  the 
application  of  water  avoid  wetting  the  flowers, 
as  the  less  they  are  wetted  the  better  they  will 
set  their  fruits.  When  Nerteras  are  maintained 
warm  and  close  during  the  flowering,  the  leaves 
smother  the  flowers  and  fruits,  and  the  latter. 


Fig.  g. 


-ROSE    LADY    GODIVA,    A    SPORT    FROM    DOROTHY    PERKINS:    COLOUR    OF    FLOWERS    FLESH    PINK. 
(See  p.  31.) 


CUCURBITA  OVIFERA. 
This  climbing  annual  plant  is  very  interesting 
by  reason  of  the  similarity  of  its  fruit  to  a  hen's 
egg,  and  very  suitable  for  clothing  sunny 
arbours,  verandahs,  walls  and  balconies.  The 
plant,  under  good  cultivation,  makes  rapid 
growth,  developing  male  and  female  blossoms 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  July  in  Italy, 
and  in  this  country  a  few  weeks  later.  The 
fruits  set  one  day  after  flowering,  and  in  three 


following  method  of  cultivation  should  be 
adopted.  From  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
August  till  the  middle  of  September  old  stock 
plants  may  be  divided,  and  the  divisions  potted 
in  very  sandy  soil  in  large  60-sized  pots,  stand- 
ing these  in  a  garden  frame  in  partial  shade, 
and  keeping  them  in  a  moist  condition.  In  the 
winter  bring  the  plants  into  the  greenhouse  and 
place  them  on  a  hanging  shelf,  as  near  to  the 
glass  as  possible.     Keep  them,  during  the  winter 


owing  to  lack  of  sunlight,  fail  to  colour.  The 
chief  points  in  the  culture  of  the  plants  at  this 
stage  are  to  afford  moisture  regularly,  plenty 
of  air,  and  tolerably  thick  shading  when  the 
sun's  rays  are  bright,  in  which  manner  the 
plants  will  show  their  fruits  well  above  the 
leaves  of  the  plant.  When  a  good  set  of  berries 
is  secured,  afford  shade  when  the  sun  is 
brightest  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  .syringe 
the  plants  late  in  the  afternoon  of  hot  days.    F. 
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FLOWERS   OF   SPENSER. 

IJZonUmicd.  from  f.  8.) 
CAMPHOR. 

Had    gathered    Rue,    and    Savine,    and   the 

flowre 
Of  Camphora.  F.Q.,  111.  ii.  49. 

Camphor  is  obtained  from  a  tree  of  the 
Laurel  family  growing  in  China,  Japan  and 
Corea.  It  is' quite  certain  that  Spenser  knew 
nothing  of  the  tree,  or  he  would  not  have 
spoken  of  the  flower  as  used  by  the  "  aged 
.nurse  "  to  revive  "  the  faire  damzell,"  for  the 
drug  is  not  derived  from  the  flower  but  from 
the  leaves  and  stems.  But  the  drug  was  im- 
ported into  England  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  perhaps  earlier. 

CAPRIFOILE. 

And  Eglantine  and  Caprifole  emong. 

F.Q.,  111-  vi.  44. 

Caprifolle  is  the  English  form  of  the  Latin 
caprifolium,  i.e.,  the  Honeysuckle. 

CARNATIONS. 

Bring  Coronations  and  Sops  in  Wine. 

Shepheardi  Calender,  April,   13S. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Spenser's 
"  Coronations  "  are  what  we  now  call  Car- 
nations, and  his  spelling  helps  us  to  the  true 
derivation  of  the  name  from  the  use  of  the 
flower  in  garlands  (Corona:).  (See  also 
Gilliflowers  and  Pinks.) 

CEDAR. 

1.  The  Cedar  proud  and  tall.    F-Q-,  1.  i.  8. 

2.  No  tree,  that   is  of  count,   in  greenewood 

shape, 
From  lowest  Juniper  to  Ceder  tall. 

F.Q.,  IV.  X.  22. 

3.  Which,  like  incense  of  precious  Cedar  tree. 
With  balmie  odours  fil'd  the  avre  farre  and 

nie.  The  Visions  of  Bcllay,  XI. 

4.  High  on  a  hill  a  goodly  Cedar  grewe. 

Of  wondrous  length,   and   streight  propor- 
tion. 

That    farre    abroad    her    daintie    odours 
threwe  ; 

Mongst  all  the  daughters  of  proud  Libanon, 

Her  match  in  beautie  was  not  any  one. 
Worlds  Vanitie,  7. 

5.  The  Phcenix  left  sweet  Arable ; 
And,  on  a  Caedar  in  this  coast, 
Built  up  her  tombe  of  spicerie. 

An  Elegit,  7. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Spenser  never  saw  a 
living  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  was  not  intro- 
duced into  England  till  seventy  years  after 
his  death,  and  he  did  not  travel  bej-ond  Great 
Britain.  But  travellers  from  the  East  had 
confirmed  all  that  was  said  in  the  Bible  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  tree,  and  it  was  not  only 
the  typical  example  of  all  that  was  grandest 
among  trees,  but  also  the  accepted  emblem  of 
all  that  was  noblest  in  man.  Trevisa  (in 
139S)  described  it  as  "  the  cedre  is  most  hige 
tre,  lady  and  quene  of  all  tren." 

CHERRIES. 

Queene  Apples,  and  red  Cherries  from  the 
tree.  lilulabilitie,  4S- 

CHEVISAUNCE. 

The  pretie  Pawnee, 
And  the  Chevisaunce, 

Shall  match  with  the  fayre  flowre  Delice. 
Shephcards  Calender,  April,  J43. 

Spenser  uses  this  word  with  two  or  more 
meanings.  In  the  F.O.  (III.  xi.  24)  he 
speaks  of  "a  noble  chevisaunce,"  meaning 
a  chivalrous  enterprise ;  in  the  Shepheards 
Calender  he  speaks  of  a  "  wrong  chevi- 
saunce," meaning  an  undertaking  or  busi- 
ness ;  and  in  the  passage  quoted  he  evidently 
is  speaking  of  a  flower,  which  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  identify.  It  is  mentioned  in  1620 
by  T.  Robinson,  but  he  was  evidently  copy- 
*     ang  from  Spenser 


CICUTA. 

and  Cicuta  bad, 

With  which  th'  unjust  Athenians  made  to  dy 

Wise  Socrates.  F.Q.,  11.  vii.  j2. 

Cicuta  is  the  Hemlock,  and  there  seems  no 

reason   whv   Spenser  should  have   used   the 

Latin  insti-.id  of  the  English  word  which  was 

in  constant  use  ;  he  was  probably  induced  to 

do  so  because  of  the  connection  of  the  plant 

with  Socrates. 

CINNAMON. 

The  mouldie  mosse,  which  thee  accloyeth, 
My  sinamon  smell  too  much  annoyeth. 

Shepheards  Calender,  February. 
The   imported    aromatic    bark   of    the    E. 
Indian    Cinnamonum   Zeylanicum,    imported 
into  England  certainly  early  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  perhaps  before  that. 

COCKLE. 

Cockle  for  corn,  and  chaife  for  barley,  bare  : 
Shepheards  Calender,  December,  124. 

Cockle  is  the  accepted  opposite  of  good 
wheat,  its  greatest  enemy  when  growing  and 
when  harvested. 

COLEWORTS. 

Fat  Coleworts.  Muicpotmos,  XXV. 

The  general  name  for  all  plants  of  the 
Cabbage  family. 

COLOQUINTIDA. 

Cold  Coloquintida.  F .Q.,  II.  vii.  5». 

Coloquintid  or  Colocynth  is  the  fruit  of  a 
gourd  grown  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and 
Northern  Egypt,  and  in  many  other  dr)-, 
warm  regions.  It  was  the  proverbial  emblem 
of  bitterness,  and  so  lago  speaks  of  the  food 
that  was  once  luscious  becoming  "  bitter  as 
coloquintida."  It  was  the  "wild  vine"  or 
"  wild  gourd  "  that  caused  the  alarm  "  There 
is  death  in  the  pot,"  in  //.  Kings,  iv.  39,  and 
so  it  is  translated  in  the  Douay  version  "  the 
colocynthides  of  the  field,"  and  in  the  ^'ul- 
gate  "  colocynthides  agri."  It  was  known 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  eleventh  century-,  and 
perhaps  earlier. 

COLUMBINE. 

Bring  hether  the  Pincke  and  purple  Cullara- 
bine. 

Shepheards  Calender,  April,  /J5. 
The  name  was  applied  to  more  than  one 
flower  in  and  before  Spenser's  time ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  passage  he 
means  the  beautiful  flower  which  we  still  so 
call.  It  is  a  true  British  plant,  and  is 
largely  distributed  throughout  the  Old 
World ;  and  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  bearing 
the  names  of  two  very  different  birds,  the 
Eagle  in  .iquilegia,  and  the  Dove  in  Colum- 
bine. 

COLTWOOD. 

All  which  she  in  an  earthern  Pot  did  poure. 
And  to  the  brim  with  Coltwood  did  it  fill. 
F.Q.,  III.  ii.  40. 
There  is  no  known  plant  of  the  name  of 
Coltwood ;   and   it   is   probable   that    Spenser 
took   the   name   from   an   earlier   writer  and 
copied  it  wrongly.     Coltsfoot  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  but  it  is  not  woody. 

COSTM.\RY. 

1.  The    purple    Hyacinthe,    and    fresh    Cost- 

marye.  Virgils  Gnal,  84. 

2.  Fresh  Costmarie,  and  breathful  Camomill. 

Muiopoimos,  st.  55. 

In  both  these  passages  Spenser  joins  the 
Costmary  with  other  sweet-scented  plants, 
but  what  plant  he  means  by  the  name  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  say.  The  Greek  Kostos 
and  the  Latin  costiim  are  named  but  not 
described  by  Theophrastus,  Horace  and 
Pliny,  and  it  is  the  rich  ointment  and  not  the 
plant  from  which  it  is  made  that  they  speak 
of.  The  ointment  was  very  early  imported 
into  England  from  the  East,  and  as  an  oint- 


ment Spenser  may  have  known  of  it,  but  only 
as  an  ointment.  The  high  repute  of  Costos 
as  a  drug  or  spice  is  shown  by  its  being  asso- 
ciated in  many  European  languages  with  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Costus  is  still  imported  as  a 
spice,  but  Costmary  as  a  plant-name  has  long 
been  obsolete. 

COWSLIP. 

Strew    me    the    grounde    with    DaffadowQ- 

dillies, 
And    Cowslips,    and   Kingcups,    and  loved 
Lillies. 

Shephcards  Calender,  April,  140. 

The  difference  between  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare  in  the  observation  of  our  native 
flowers  can  scarcely  be  shown  better  than  in 
their  different  accounts  of  the  Cowslip.  The 
flower  must  have  been  as  well  known  to 
Spenser  as  to  Shakespeare,  yet  this  is  the  only 
place  in  which  Spenser  mentions  it.  Com- 
pare with  this  Shakespeare's  description  in 
Henry  V.,  The  Tempest,  CymbeUne,  and 
.1  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

CUMMIN. 

Ranke-smelling  Rue,  and  Cummin  good  for 
eyes.  Uluiopotmos,  st.  24. 

Cummin  is  an  annual  North  .-\frican  herb, 
and  the  seed  was  imported  from  there  into 
Europe  from  very  early  times.  It  was  known 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  has 
always  retained  its  Greek  name,  which  has 
doubtless  been  preserved  from  its  Biblical  as- 
sociations. Isaiah,  xxviii.,  27,  names  the 
plant  and  says  that  "  the  fitches  are  beaten 
out  with  a  staff,  and  the  cummin  with  a 
rod,"  and  this  is  the  way  the  seed  is  stijl 
beaten  out  in  Malta.  In  Niatthew,  xxiii.,  it 
is  named  as  one  of  the  tithcable  plants  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  plant  resembles  fennel,  and 
is  largely  grown  in  Morocco  and  Malta,  and 
the  seed  is"  imported  into  England,  chiefly  as 
an  ingredient  of  curry. 

CYPRESS. 

1.  The  Aspine  good  for  staves,   the  Cypresse 

funerall.  F.Q.,I.  i.  8. 

2.  His  weak  steps  governing. 
And  aged  limbs  on  Cypresse  stadle  stout. 

F.Q.,  I.   vi.    14. 

3.  The  great  Earthes  wombe  they  open  to  the 

sky. 
And  with  sad  Cypresse  sadly  it  embrave. 
F.Q.,  11.  i.  60. 

4.  There  mournful  Cypresse  grew  in  greatest 

store.  F.Q.,  II.  vii.  52. 

5.  And    the   sweet   Cypresse,    sign   of   deadly 

bale.  Virgil.1  Gnal,  2j. 

6.  The  Water  Nymphs     .... 

Now  baleful!  boughs  of   Cypres   doen  ad- 
vaunce. 

Shepheards  Calender,  November. 

7.  Sweet   is   the    Cypresse,    but   his   rynd   is 

tough.  Amoretti,  Sonnet  xxvi. 

8.  When  as  my  hearse  shall  happen  to  your 

sightes. 
Vouchsafe  to  deck  the  same  with  Cyparesse. 
Daphnaid-2,  488. 

9.  Instead    of    gyrlonde,    weare    sad    Cypres 

nowe.  Lay  of  Clorinda,  41. 

The  Cypress  among  all  writers  has  been 
the  emblem  of  all  that  is  sad  and  "  baleful." 
As  specially  connected  with  funerals  it  was 
the  "  invisa  cupressiis  "  of  Horace,  and  its 
graceful  shape  and  rich  evergreen  colour  did 
not  make  it  acceptable  to  any  but  the  gar- 
deners of  formal  gardens.  Its  original  home 
is  India,  from  which  it  spread  by  Persia  and 
Western  .'\sia  into  Europe.  There  it  found  a 
congenial  home,  especially  in  the  Transalpine 
parts,  and  from  there  it  probably  came  to 
England,  where  it  was  largely  grown  long 
before  Spenser's  time;  so  that  Turner,  writ- 
ing of  it  in  1548,  says  :  "  Cypresses  growe  in 
great  plentie  in  My  Lorde  graces  gardine  at 
Syon  "  near  the  Thames. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    ROSARY. 

NEW       WICHURAIANA       OR       RAMBLER 

ROSES. 

Less    than     twelve    years     ago    Wichuraiana 

Roses  were  little  known  in  gardens,  but  prob- 

-a.bly    because   of    their    being    lately    known    as 


introductions  that  the  evergreen  habit  is  most 
pronounced.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
at  least  30  distinct  varieties  which  have  been 
introduced  during  the  past  six  or  seven  years, 
and  all  of  which  are  of  vigorous  growth  and 
produce  flowers  varying  in  colour  from  pure 
white  to  the  deepest  crimson. 


[I'liotogtaplt  by  A.  E.  Smith, 

Fig.  10. — ROSE  white  dorothy  perkins. 


"Evergreen  Roses,  they  have  become  immensely 
popular  during  the  last  few  years.  This  appel- 
lation was  perhaps  not  thought  of  until  extra 
vigorous  growing  kinds,  such  as  "  Dorothy  Per- 
tins,"  were  introduced,  and  it  is  in  these  latest 


Amongst  the  newer  introductions,  perhaps  the 
most  notable  is  Tausendschon  (see  Supple- 
mentary Illustration).  This  variety  possesses 
very  large  semi-double  flowers,  often  3 
inches  in  diameter  when  fully  expanded.    They 


are  produced  freely  in  loose  sprays  of  usually 
four.  The  flowers,  in  their  bud  state,  resemble 
in  shape  those  of  the  well-known  Tea  Rose 
Homer,  and  are  of  a  rich  carmine  shade,  some- 
times almost  crimson,  changing  to  a  delightful 
rosy-pmk,  with  the  absence  of  purple,  when  ex- 
panded, and  shading  to  a  delicate  peach  to- 
wards the  centre.  The  inner  row  of  petals  is 
slightly  flaked  with  white. 

It  has  proved  very  hardy  and  equally  as  ram- 
pant in  growth  and  as  free  in  flowering  as  Crim- 
son Rambler,  which,  in  habit,  it  resembles.  The 
foliage  is  of  s  deep  glossy  green,  leather-like  in 
substance  and  alir.-jst  evergreen.  The  flowers 
are  very  persistent,  a  valuable  feature,  espe- 
cially in  Roses  overhanging  gravel  walks,  lawns, 
&c. 

Stella  is  another  valuable  addition  to  the 
Rambler  section.  In  this  variety  the  flowers  are 
single,  and  are  produced  in  immense  trusses  of 
a  distmct  pyramidal  form,  arranged  in  a  regular 
manner  and  well  beyond  the  foliage.  A  plant 
under  observation  is  carrying  no  fewer  than  19 
trusses  ;  the  largest  one  contains  114  individual 
flowers.  This  large  quantity  of  bloom  is  pro- 
duced from  a  plant  of  a  single  stem  not  more 
than  5  feet  high  and  grown  in  an  8-inch  pot. 
The  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  pretty  shade  of 
reddish-carmine,  with  an  occasional  splash  of 
white  on  one  of  the  petals  :  these  are  much  en- 
hanced by  a  conspicuous  bunch  of  golden  sta- 
mens in  the  centre. 

The  novel  feature  of  this  new  introduction  is 
its  unique  upright  and  rigid  habit  of  growth, 
and  its  tendency  to  flower  quite  low  down  the 
shoots.  The  foliage  is  of  a  rich  shining  green 
colour,  and  is  practically  evergreen.  The  whole 
plant  is  devoid  of  any  coarseness. 

Paradise  is  a  charming  Wichuraiana  Rose  of 
rampant  growth.  The  fragrant  single  flowers 
are  produced  freely  in  long  sprays  and  in  clus- 
ters of  20  to  30.  In  colour  they  are  a  delightful 
soft  pink  on  the  outer  edge,  gradually  shading 
to  a  beautiful  delicate  rose  towards  the  centre. 
They  average  27V  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  very 
distinct  in  form.  The  petals  number  five,  and 
they  have  a  peculiar  curl.  This  variety  em- 
braces all  the  good  qualities  of  a  true  Wichu- 
raiana Rose,  and  when  better  known  should  be- 
come a  general  favourite. 

Babette  is  a  Wichuraiana  Rose  of  free  and 
sturdy  growth  :  its  habit  is  identical  with  that 
of  Dorothy  Perkins.  The  flowers  are  double, 
about  li  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  very  deep 
rose  colour.  They  have  a  serious  fault  in  not 
wholly  unfolding  their  petals,  which  causes  the 
flowers  to  have  a  peculiar  huddled  or  withered 
appearance. 

Delight  is  a  grand  acquisition,  and  a  true 
Wichuraiana  Rose  of  the  highest  type.  The 
habit  is  very  free  in  flowering  and  very  rampant 
in  growth.  Its  charming  clusters  of  large 
single  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pleasing  shade  of 
deep  rose,  are  produced  in  abundnace.  The 
individual  flowers  average  2  inches  in  diameter  ; 
these  are  white  at  their  base.  The  flowers,  espe. 
cially  when  young,  are  of  considerable  beauty. 
William  MalUit. 

ROSES  THAT  MAY  BE  FORCED  TWO  AND 
THREE  YEARS  IN  SUCCESSION. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  Roses  which, 
owing  to  their  strong  growth  and  recuperative 
powers,  can  be  forced  with  satisfactory  results 
for  two  and  three  years.  These  are  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Mme.  Caroline  Testout,  Capt. 
Christy,  and  Baronne  de  Rothschild.  Certainly 
the  blooms  are  smaller  the  second  year  than 
the  first ;  still  they  are  quite  presentable.  The 
plants  need,  after  flowering,  a  good  soil  and' 
good  cultivation  in  the  open  ground  in  pots 
plunged  to  the  rim  with  a  rich  mulch  afforded 
in  the  years  they  are  forced.  Before  the  first 
forcing  the  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  from 
five  to  eight  eyes,  and  when  flowering  is  past  the 
shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  dormant  eyes  and 
the  plants  repotted.     F.  M. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Lockinge 

Rjses. — The  plants  now  require  daily  atten- 
tion in  order  to  remove  the  old  flowers  and  to 

'  combat  insects,  mildew  and  other  pests.  When 
mildew  attacks  Koses  out-of-doors  in  dry 
weather,  such  as  we  are  having  at  the  present 
time,  on  its  first  appearance  flowers  of  sulphur 
should  be  dusted  over  the  foliage  in  sufficient 
guantities  to  be  plainly  seen,  allowing  it  to 
remain  upon  th«  plants  for  at  least  two  days, 
when  it  is  usually  effective  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  fungus,  but  if  by  the  agencies  of 
wind  or  rain  the  sulphur  should  be  removed  in 
a  shorter  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  an- 
other application. 

Shrubberies. — There  is  hardly  a  vacant  spot  at 
this  season  of  the  year  in  the  pleasure  grounds 
that  would  not  look  the  better  for  the  presence 
of  a  group  of  Foxgloves,  especially  if  varieties 
of  the  improved  strains  be  selected.  Campanula 
medium  (Canterbury  Bell)  is  very  ornimental  at 
1he  present  time  in  many  shades  of  colour.  A 
good  companion  for  the  Cimpanula  is  the  native 
Valerian  officinalis,  which  flowers  from  June  to 
August  and  has  white  flowers,  also  flowers  .if 
many  .shades  of  pink.  The  plant  reproduces 
itself  naturally  from  self-sown  seeds  iiom  year 
to  year. 

Sfirefa  arii^folia. — This  plant  being  intermixed 
■with  Delphiniums  is  very  attractive,  and,  like 
most  of  the  Spiraeas  when  given  the  space  to 
properly  develop,  and  a  cool,  moist  rooting 
medium,  the  plants  succeed  well.  .'Several  other 
shrubby  species  of  Spiraea  flower  during  this 
montii  aad  August. 

Genera!  work. — Give  frequent  attention  to  such 

■operations  as  mowing,  sweeping,  rolling,  water- 
ing,  slipping  the  verges  and  hedges,  pinching, 
pegging  and  training  of  shoots,  stirring  the  sur- 
face soil  with  a  hoe,  and  applying  mulches 
v.'here  these  are  nece  ,sary. 


dry.  Thin  out  the  laterals,  and  raise  the  fruits 
as  soon  as  it  is  seen  they  have  begun  to  swell, 
using  small  pieces  of  slate  supported  by  flower 
pots.  Slightly  tilt  the  back  of  the  lights  early 
on  sunny  mornings  and  increase  the  amount  of 
ventilation  freely  as  the  sun  becom.es  stronger, 
but  close  the  frames  early  enough  in  the  after- 
noon to  conserve  plenty  of  sun  heat,  at  the 
same  time  spraying  the  plants  overhead  with 
water. 

Young  Vines. — Plants  which  have  been  raised 
from  eyes  this  year  and  -w^ere  subsequently 
planted  out  will  have  made  sufficient  growth 
to  have  been  stopped  at  about  6  feet  in  length. 
Keep  the  lateral  growths  beneath  this  point 
closely  stopped  after  the  first  leaf,  but  the  lead- 
ing shoots  should  be  allowed  to  '■xtend  and 
furnish  the  upper  part  of  the  trellis,  as  this 
will  tend  to  encourage  the  roots  to  increase. 
Keep  the  borders  properly  mulched,  and  supply 
them  with  water  as  often  as  necessary,  but  no 
manurial  assistance  will  be  required  this  season. 

Vines  in  pots. — Plants  intended  for  fruiting 
next  season  have  made  considerable  progress 
since  they  were  finally  potted  into  12-inch  pots. 
They  require  some  slight  manurial  assistance, 
and  should  be  supplied  with  tepid  water  when 
necessary.  Stop  the  canes  when  they  have 
reached  a  length  of  about  9  feet,  and  pinch 
the  laterals  and  sub-laterals  after  the  first  leaf 
has  been  made.  Keep  the  plants  trained  neai 
to  the  glass,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  syringe 
them  freely  at  least  twice  each  day.  Ventilate 
the  structures  very  carefull)'  to  prevent  the  leaves 
from  being  scalded.  As  soon  as  the  canes  com- 
mence to  mature,  increase  the  amount  of  ven- 
tilation. Leave  the  ventilatjr  slightly  open  all 
night,  and  maintain  the  atmosphere  somewhat 
drier,  thus  gradually  prep.iring  the  plants  for 
their  removal  to  a  position  out-of-doors. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 


Melons.— 'Pls.ni?,  with  fruits  that  are  nearing 
maturity  should  be  given  a  little  more  heat  in 
order  to  develop  the  best  flavour  possible,  and 
a  moderetely  dry  and  more  or  less  circulating 
atmosphere  'should  be  maintained  during  the 
night  as  well  as  in  the  day  time.  Until  the 
fruits  actually  commence  to  ripen,  the  plants 
may  be  sprayed  with  water  and  the  roots  should 
l>e  liberally  supplied  with  moisture,  but  after- 
wards these  operations  must  be  discontinued  and 
a  drier  atmosphere  maintained.  Plants  on  which 
the  fruits  are  now  swelling  should  have  theii 
■secondary  lateral  shoots  removed  as  they  appear, 
the  roots  should  be  given  a  good  top-dressing 
with  a  layer  of  turfy  co.mpost,  and  be  ade- 
quately supplied  with  tepid  water  enriched  with 
liquid  manure,  or  be  top-drjssed  with  a  suitable 
artificial  fertiliser  of  a  soluble  nature.  Syringe 
the  plants  freely  early  in  the  morning,  and  again 
early  in  the  afternoon  when  the  house  is  closed 
for  the  day.  Endeavour  to  maintain  an  atmo- 
spheric temperature  throughout  the  night  of  70° 
by  closing  the  house  early,  but  if  this  cannot 
be  secured  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  it 
will  be  better  to  employ  the  minimum  amount 
required.  Continue  to  sow  seeds  for  raising 
plants  to  fruit  in  the  autumn,  according  to  the 
demand  that  is  likely  to  arise.  If  there  are 
suitable  structures  for  the  purpose  Melons  of 
good  quality  may  be  obtained  even  during 
November. 

Melons  in  frames. — The  recent  weather  has 
been  very  favourable  to  these  crops,  and  if 
■there  is  a  continuance  of  such  weather  the  plants 
are  not  likely  to  be  subject  to  canker.  Should 
this  disease,  however,  appear,  let  the  affected 
parts  be  rubbed  with  dry  lime  and  covered 
with  powdered  charcoal,  which  should  never 
afterwards  be  moistened.  In  wet  weather  there 
is  sometimes  a  difiiculty  in  obtaining  a  good  set 
of  fruits  upon  Melons  growing  in  unheated 
frames  This  difficulty,  in  a  measure,  may  be 
overcome  by  raising  the  -flowering  laterals  by 
aid  of  wooden  props  towards  the  glass,  thus 
heeping  the  blossoms  and  their  pollen  perfectly 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   F.   Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Ladv 
NUNBURNHOLME,  Warlcc  Pfiory,  Yorkshire. 

Strawberries. — The  work  of  raising  young 
plants  for  the  formation  of  fresh  plantations 
should  now  be  given  attention.  As  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  of  good  runners  are  procur- 
able they  should  be  layered,  the  best  runners 
for  ths  purpose  being  those  upon  young  plants 
that  have  had  their  flower  trusses  removed. 
Runners  taken  early  generally  produce  the  finest 
and  earliest  crops  of  fruit.  I'^ill  a  number  of 
3-inch  pots  with  a  moderately  rich  compost, 
placing  a  piece  of  lough  loam  at  the  bottom 
of  each  pot  to  act  as  materiil  for  drainage. 
Secure  each  runner  in  position  in  the  pot  by 
placing  a  stone  over  it.  The  young  plants 
must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  lack  of  water 
at  their  roots.  Land  that  has  been  deeply  dug 
and  heavily  manured  for  early  Peas,  or  early 
Potatos,  will  be  suitable  for  planting  a  few  early 
Strawberry  plants.  If  such  ground  is  not  avail- 
able, it  will  be  necessary  to  liberally  manure 
and  thoroughly  dig  some  land  for  the  purpose, 
as  a  complete  change  of  grou.id  is  necessary  for 
each  fresh  plantation.  Good  varieties  of 
Strawberries  are  plentiful,  for  a  main  crop 
Royal  Sovereign,  Leader,  and  Gi\on's  Late  Pro- 
lific can  be  relied  upon.  New  varieties  should 
be  obtained  for  trial,  as  perhaps  some  variety 
will  be  found  to  succeed  far  better  than  any 
other  in  a  certain  locality.  Bedford  Champion 
is  proving  a  robust  grower  and  crops  freely 
with  us. 

Raspberries. — The  crop  of  this  fruit  promises 
to  be  a  heavy  one,  and  the  canes  will  need  rich 
mulchings  and  frequent  waterings  of  liquid 
manure.  Remove  any  sucl'ers  that  are  not  re- 
quired for  next  season's  fruiting,  also  prune 
out  the  weaker  growths  from  autumn-fniiting 
varieties  in  order  that  light  and  air  may  circu- 
late freely  amongst  the  plants.  Protect  the 
fruits  from  birds  by  means  of  fish  netting. 
Raspberries  required  for  preserving  should  be 
gathered  when  dry. 

The  Loganberry  and  BhieHerry. — Remove  the 
weaker  suckers  from  both  these  plants,  retaining 
six  or  eight  of  the  strongest  growths  for  train- 
ing to  the  trellis  or  poles  according  to  the  system 
of  training  adopted.  lioth  the  Loganberry  and 
the  Blackberry  are  gross  feeders,  and  they 
should  be  well  mulched  and  liberally  supplied 
with  liquid  manure  during  the  period  when  the 
fruits    are    swelling,    and   especially    is    feeding 


necessary  in  the  case  of  plants  growing  in 
shallow  and  light  soils.  Remove  the  old  fruit- 
ing canes  as  soon  rs  the  berries  have  been 
gathered,  and  treat  the  plants  generally  as  in  the 
case  of   Raspberries. 

General  work. — See  that  all  ripening  (ruits  are 
protected  from  the  birds.  Mike  a  note  of  any 
trees  that  require  root-pruning  or  assistance  in 
[he  autumn  in  the  shape  of  a  top-dressing  of  rich 
compost.  A  visit  should  be  paid  early  to  some 
good  nursery  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  any 
tiees  that  will  be  required  m  the  planting  sea- 
son ;  the  early  purchaser  is  likely  to  get  the  best 
trees. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  lo  Ibe  Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs, 
Aldenliam  House,  Eistree,  Herlfordshiie. 

Mushrooms. — Probably  there  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult season  than  during  the  next  six  weeks  or 
two  months  for  the  production  of  fresh  Mush- 
rooms unless  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
sess cool  cellars  or  caves  where  the  temperature 
generally  remains  in  a  condition  suitable  to 
their  growth  all  the  year  through.  The  next 
best  site  for  their  cultivation  is  at  the  foot  of  a 
north  wall,  where,  by  affording  the  bed  a 
slight  covering  of  long  litter  and  damping  twice 
daily,  good  crops  may  be  assured.  Further  beds 
should  be  made  up  at  intervals,  either  in  the 
open  or  in  any  cool  sheds  facing  to  the  north. 
The  Mushroom  house  proper  is  seldom  a  good 
place  for  making  up  beds  at  the  present  season, 
but  as  opportunity  presents  itself  clear  cut  the 
old  material  in  this  house  and  make  everything 
in  readiness  for  receiving  the  prepared  manure 
later  in  the  year.  Probably  there  is  no  more 
valuable  ingredient  by  way  of  manure  and 
lightening  material  for  ordinary  soils  than 
manure  from  spent  Mushroom  beds,  and, 
therefore,  every  particle  that  is  removed  should 
be  stored   for  use  as  required. 

Aulumn-soum  Onions. — Immediately  the  bulbs 
have  attained  to  a  fair  size,  and  before  any 
signs  of  splitting  can  be  observed,  they  should 
be  lifted  carefully  and  well  harvested  before 
placing  them  under  cover.  It  is  generally  com- 
plained that  these  Onions  will  not  keep  well, 
but  this  is  frequently  because  the  crops  are 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  on  the  land  before 
lifting.  Such  varieties  as  White  Leviathan  and 
White  Kmpcror  are  generally  cultivated  for 
their  good  quality  and  earliness  in  maturing. 
These  should  be  used  first.  The  various  forms 
of  Rocca,  however,  although  later,  will  keep 
quite  sound  and  good  till  the  spring-sown  varie- 
ties are   ready. 

Maincrop  Onions,  which  include  all  those  sown 
at  the  commencement  of  the  New  Year,  should 
be  liberally  watered  both  at  the  roots  and  over- 
head. If  possible,  this  should  be  done  in  the 
evening.  If  the  ground  is  well  drained,  one 
can  hardly  over-water  the  crops  during  such  a 
spell  of  dry,  hot  weather  as  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing, and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  culti- 
vate such  perfect  Onions  as  are  seen  at  the 
leading  exhibitions,  unless  plenty  of  water  be 
given.  Well-diluted  farmyard  liquid  should 
also  be  liberally  applied. 

Globe  Artiehohes. — The  heads  of  these  should 
be  cut  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  to  a 
fair  size.  By  placing  the  stalks  in  a  little 
wafer,  which  should  be  changed  occasionally, 
and  standing  the  receptacles  in  a  cellar  or  some 
similarly  cool  place,  these  will  keep  fresh  and 
good  for  quite  a  fortnight.  Keep  the  roots  well 
supplied  with  moisture,  -An  excellent  stimulant 
is  .sewage  water.  If  not  already  done,  apply  a 
mulch  of  long  litter  between  the  rows. 

Cardoons. — These  should  be  supported  by 
placing  a  stout  stake  to  each  plant.  Give  a  good 
mulching  of  short  horse  manure,  and,  if  good 
specimens  are  expected,  do  not  allow  them  to 
suffer  for  want  of  water. 

Ridge  Cucumbers. — So  far  the  season  has  been 
an  ideal  one  for  these  Cucumbers,  and  if  the 
ground  is  well  mulched,  the  growths  kept  clean 
from  aphis,  and  plenty  of  water  applied  both  to 
the  roots  and  foliage,  an  abundant  crop  will  re- 
sult. Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  unduly 
tqx  the  plants  by  allowing  the  fruits  to  remain 
after  they  have  reached  a  fair  size.  Examine 
the  plant?  daily,  and  cut  all  the  fruits  that  are 
ready,  placing  them  in  water. 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  ALhixANDEK.  Orchid  Grower  to  L[  -Col.  G.  L, 
Hoi.FuKD,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E..  Weslonbirt,  Olouceilershire. 
Moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots. — 
There  is  no  more  important  operation  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  than  that  of 
supplying  the  proper  amount  of  moisture.  There- 
fore such  work  should  never  be  entrusted  to  in- 
expenenced  or  careless  assistants.  Even  the 
irost  experiencd  cultivator  needs  to  take  eveiy 
oare  in  the  discharge  of  duties  connected  with 
this  matter;  especially  is  this  the  case  if  he 
has  a  house  containing  a  mixed  collection  of 
Orchids.  I  am  sometimes  asked  how  often  and 
what  quantity  of  moisture  should  plants  of  some 
particular  genus  receive,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  answer  such  a  question  in  a  satisfactory  man- 


and  what  quantity  of  water  is  needed  by  any 
Orchid  at  any  particular  season.  At  the  same 
lime  Orchids  do  not,  as  a  rule,  exhibit  the  ill- 
effects  of  careless  treatment  so  soon  as  many 
other  plants.  But,  although  they  may  not  appear 
to  suffer  at  the  time,  sooner  or  later  they  will 
cease  to  thrive,  and  when  Ihis  tendency  is  ex- 
hibited it  is  sometimes  too  late  to  arrest  the 
deterioration.  Plants  that  are  now  actively 
growing  if  allowed  to  suffer  from  dryness  at  the 
roots  or  in  the  atmosphere  may  not  show  any 
ill-effects  at  present,  but  they  suffer  injury  none 
the  less.  It  is  just  the  same  with  over-watering. 
If  the  roots  are  treated  to  an  excess  of  moisture 
many  of  them  will  be  found  at  potting  time  to 
be  decayed.  The  experienced  cultivator  will 
consider  the  atmospheric   conditions   ptevailing 


{Photograph  by  A.  E.  Smilh, 

Fig.  II. — ROSE  elaine,  a  new  hybrid  tea  variety:    the  flowers  are  white 

OR    PALE    LEMON,    TIPPED    WITH    PINK    AND    ROSE. 


ner,  for  if  two  species  of  the  same  genus  are 
in  full  growth,  one  may  ne-jd  frequent  syring- 
ings  overhead,  whilst  the  other  would  suffer 
injury  if  subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  One 
species  may  succeed  best  if  suspended  from  tlte 
roof  rafters  in  a  well-ventilated  and  sunny  posi- 
tion, but  the  other  may  need  the  most  shady 
and  moist  corner  the  house  can  afford.  Again, 
the  size  of  pot,  character  and  qu.ility  of  the 
rooting  medium,  length  of  time  the  plant  has 
been  potted,  nature  of  the  roots,  and  the  vigour 
of  the  particular  plants  are  all  important  details 
that  must  be  given  consideration  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  moisture  necessary.  It  is  by 
daily  observation  and  long  experience  that  a 
correct  knowledge  can  be  acquirfd  of  how  often 


Insect  pests. — Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  red 
spider,  which  attacks  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  of  many  warm  Orchids.  Sponging  of 
the  leaves  or  dipping  in  some  safe  insecticide 
is  the  best  remedy.  The  most  troublesome  of 
all  Orchid  pests  are  the  black  and  yellow  thrips, 
for  if  once  these  are  allowed  to  become  numer- 
ous they  are  exceedingly  difHcult  to  eradicate. 
Fumigation  by  means  of  one  of  the  many  nico- 
tine vaporising  compounds  should  be  practised 
on  their  first  appearance.  Choose  a  calm  night 
for  the  operation,  and,  as  a  preparation  for 
this,  no  watering  or  overhead  spraying  should 
be  done  in  the  house  during  the  same  day, 
but  the  ventilators  should  be  closed  early,  and 
the  walls,  floors  and  stages  thorougnly  damped. 
For  a  few  days  following  the  operation  rather 
more  shade  should  be  employed  than  usual,  as 
the  foliage  is  more  susceptible  to  injury  from 
strong  sunshine  after  its  subjection  to  fumiga- 
tion, or  even  after  it  has  been  dipped  into  some 
insecticide. 


out-of-doors  before  he  commences  to  damp  the 
surfaces  in  the  house,  or  even  to  apply  root 
waterings.  If  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  dull 
or  wet,  or  if  the  atmospheric  temperature  in  the 
house  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  no  more  water- 
ing or  damping  should  be  done  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  clear  and  the  sun  bright  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  moisture  applied  to  the  roots 
and  in  the  atmosphere  is  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  plants.  On  such  days  a  very  early  start 
should  be  made  in  the  morning,  both  with 
regard  to  damping  and  overhead  syringings,  and 
the  final  damping  for  the  day  and  the  closing 
of  the  houses  should  be  deferred  for  an  hour  or 
so  later  than  usual. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 


Keii 


Esq., 


Chrysanthemums. — The  plants  cultivated  for 
]3roducing  large  blooms  are  making  extraordi- 
nary growth  during  the  present  montli.  They 
need  frequent  attention  in  che  matter  of  sup- 
porting the  shoots  against  the  wind,  tut  whilst 
taking  care  to  tie  the  shoots  sufficiently  close  to 
the  stakes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  every 
tie  is  left  loose  enough  to  allow  for  the  expand- 
ing of  the  shoot.  All  varieties  have  made  their 
last  "  break  "  shoots,  and  these  are  fast  develop- 
ing. No  more  than  three  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  at  present,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
weaker  growing  varieties  the  third  shoot  will 
need  to  be  removed  later  During  the  present 
month  and  August,  if  the  weather  is  very  hot, 
and  the  plants  are  growing  in  a  position  where- 
the  pots  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  a  board 
or  plank  should  be  placed  on  edge  and  laid 
against  the  sides  of  the  pots,  so  as  to  shade- 
thera.  The  roots  being  now  oil  uround  the  inner 
sides  of  the  pot  they  are  apt  to  become  burned 
if  the  pots  are  allowed  to  get  very  hot.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  a  good  pra.:tice  to  damp  the 
sides  of  the  pot  and  soak  the  ground  roundabout 
them  with  water  two  or  three  times  each  day. 
The  plants  should  be  syringed  early  in  the 
morning,  and  again  in  the  evening,  and  a_  little 
soot  may  be  put  into  the  water,  just  sufficient 
to  colour  it. 

Euphorbia  (Poinsettia)  pulcherrima. — Plants 
that  have  been  hardened  off  in  3-inch  pots 
should  now  be  shifted  into  pots  6  inches  in 
diameter.  The  potting  compost  should  consist 
of  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand,  adding  a 
very  little  bonemeal  and  some  manure  Ironi  a 
spent  Mushroom  bed.  The  potting  of  these 
plants  requires  to  be  done  very  carefully,  as  the 
toots  are  very  easily  damaged,  nevertheless  the 
soil  should  be  made  moderately  firm  about  the 
roots.  Perfect  drainage  is  necessary,  as  it  is 
veiy  detrimental  if  the  excess  of  water  cannot 
run  freely  from  the  pot.  After  the  plants  have 
been  potted  place  them  near  to  the  glass  in  an 
unhealed  frame  where  the  lights  should  be  kept 
closed  for  a  few  days  and  shaded  'rom  bright 
sunshine.  Spray  the  plants  overhead  twice  each 
day  in  bright  weather.  When  the  roots  have 
again  become  active,  ventilate  the  frame  freely, 
but  only  from  the  top  of  the  frame,  thus  avoid- 
ing exposing  the  plants  to  a  draught.  A  very 
little  air  may  be  admitted  to  the  frame  during 
the  night.  No  shading  w-ill  be  required,  but  the 
plants  should  be  induced  to  make  as  sturdy  and 
short-jointed  growths  as  possible.  Turn  each 
plant  partly  round  every  weelt. 

Primula  X  Kewcnsis. — Seedlings  which  have 
been  raised  this  season  are  forming  nice  plants, 
and  should  be  potted  into  6-inch  pots,  these 
latter  being  the  pots  in  which  they  will  flower. 
The  potting  compost  should  consist  of  good, 
heavy  loam  three  parts,  and  leaf-soil  and  sand 
one  part,  adding  a  few  small  bones  to  this  mix- 
tuie.  Ram  the  soil  moderately  firm  around  the 
sides  of  the  pot,  and  place  the  plants  afterwards 
on  a  base  of  ashes  in  an  unhealed  frame  situated 
in  a  cool  position.  This  Primula  is  very  subject 
to  attack  from  green  fly,  which  must  be  com- 
bated at  every  opportunity.  Spray  the  plants 
with  water,  and  treat  them  similar  to  Cinerarias 
lather  than  Primulas.  "^ 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

LettM  s  for  PubUcatlon,  as  well  as  specimctis  of  plants 
fot  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,   Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden,   London. 

CommujiicatwJts  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sctit  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— r/ic  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  TJie  Editor  does  not  hold  himsel} 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspotuients. 

Illustrations.  -  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  andto  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  Jiowers,  trets^  &c.,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sendingto 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  afty  matters  ivhich  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  11— 

Edgware  and  Little  Stanmore  Hort.  Soc.  Exhibition. 
MONDAY,  JULY  13- 

United  Hort.  Ben.  and  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  15- 

Hereford  and  W.  of  England  Rose  Sh.     Women's  Agric. 
and  Hort.  International  Union  Exh.  at  Regent's  Park. 
Woodbridge  (Suffolk)  Hort.  Soc.  Show. 
S.\TURDAY,  JULY  18— German  Card.  Soc.  meet. 


Average    Mean   Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 63-8°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

LonDon.—  iVediicsilay,  July  8  (6  p.m.):  Max.  71°; 
Min.  58". 
Ganhncrs'  Chronicle  OfEce.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursilay,  July  9 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.  298  ;  Temp.  65"  ;  Weather— 
Overcast. 
Provinces. — Wednesday,  July  8  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  62'' 
Chelmsford;  Min.  64°  Berwick. 

SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

FRIDAY— 

Orchids  in  variety  and    specimen    Japanese    Dwarfed 
nd  porcelain  pots,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.G., 


by  Proihe 


s,  at  12'45. 


We  have  referred  elsewhere  to 

Origin       the     remarkable     gathering     of 

of  naturalists  held  on  July  i  to  cele- 

Species.  ^^^^^  j^e  Jubilee  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  at  which  the  epoch- 
making  cominunications  by  Charles  Darwin 
and  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  new  species,  were 
presented  to  the  Society. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  does  not  re- 
member those  stirring  times  to  realise  the 
immense  difference  that  has  come  over  our 
whole  habit  of  thought  and  manner  of 
contemplating  our  relation  to  the  world 
around  us,  since  that  memorable  meeting  50 
years  ago.  Many  of  us  can  still  recall  the 
bitter  controversies — often  as  unphilosophical 
as  they  were  unscientific — which  were  waged 
around  tlie  central  question,  but  it  requires  a 
strong  effort  of  the  imagination  to  realise  that 
the  majority  of  educated  persons  at  that  time 
seriously  regarded  each  species  as  specially 
created,  and  as  having  existed  since  the  world 
began. 

Nobody  at  the  present  time  thinks  of 
species  as  immutable  special  creations.  The 
question  which  now  urges  itself  on  the 
curious  is  not  whether  species  were  gradually 
evolved,  but  what  are  the  processes  which 
have  produced  the  change,  and  what  are  the 
conditions  under  which  they  operate.  We  are 
restlessly  endeavouring  to  unlock  the  secret 
methods  of  evolution,  and  have  long  since 
accepted  the  fact  of  evolution  itself  almost 
as  a  self-evident  proposition — as  an  axiom  of 
thought. 

Like  most  great  discoveries,  however,  that 


which  is  associated  with  the  names  of  Darwin 
and  Wallace  really  neither  began  nor  ended 
with  them.  The  great  merit  of  these 
pioneers  lay  in  their  having  clearly  recog- 
nised causes  which  were  evidently  com- 
petent to  produce  the  requisite  changes 
in  living  organisms,  and  to  show  that 
the  actual  conditions  of  life  were  such  as 
to  render  the  continuous  operation  of  the 
causes  themselves  inevitable.  Other  biolo- 
gists before  them,  notabl)^  Lamarck,  hr.d  re- 
garded a  transformation  of  species  as  pos- 
sible, and  he  conceived  of  it  as  resulting  from 
the  continuous  effect  of  use  or  disuse  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  organism,  whereby  the 
useless  became  eliminated,  whilst  the  specially 
useful  parts  or  organs  were  capable  of  direct 
modification,  and  so  became  the  more 
specially  serviceable  to  the  species,  and 
further  that  this  was  due  to  the  mere  effect 
of  use  itself.  Naturally,  Lamarck's  views 
encountered  strong  opposition,  for  there  are 
vast  masses  of  facts  which  are  not  explained 
by,  if  indeed  they  are  not  actually  at  variance 
with,  such  a  hypothesis.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  capacity  to  vary  on  the  part  of  the 
organisin  was  assumed ;  the  environment,  or 
the  particular  habits  of  the  individuals,  were 
supposed  to  determine  directly  the  nature  of 
the  chanj^e.  A  second  assumption  was  also 
involved,  namely  that  the  characters  so 
acquired  during  the  life  of  an  animal  or 
plant  were  also  inheritable. 

The  great  merit  of  the  work  of  Wallace, 
and  especially  of  Darwin,  was  to  show  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  variation  did  actually 
occur,  and  far  more  extensively  than  was  at 
that  time  realised ;  that  out  of  an  enormously 
numerous  progeny  at  each  generation  only 
very  few  survived,  and  these  were  supposed 
to  be  chosen  as  being  in  some  way  specially 
fitted  beyond  their  fellows  for  their  sur- 
roundings. This  idea  is  embodied  in  the 
phrase  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  though  the 
process  might  perhaps  be  more  correctly  de- 
scribed as  the  "  elimination  of  the  worst." 

The  details  of  the  theory  have  proved,  as  is 
so  often  the  case,  not  to  be  so  simple  as  they 
once  appeared,  but  this  in  no  way  detracts 
from  the  brilliance  of  the  doctrine  itself  as 
advocated  by  the  great  English  naturalists, 
nor  does  it  lessen  our  admiration  for  the  won- 
derful ability  with  which  the  available  facts 
w-ere  marshalled,  so  as  to  carry  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  almost  ever3-one  who  was 
qualified  to  form  an  independent  judgment 
on  the  matter. 

Considerable  divergence  of  opinion  arose  as 
to  how  far  the  alleged  factors  of  use  and 
disuse  can  rightly  be  held  accountable  for 
that  kind  of  change  in  the  organic  world 
which  is  described  by  the  term  evolution.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  weight  attached 
to  them  by  Lamarck,  and  Darwin  himself 
attributed  greater  importance  to  their  effects 
in  his  later  years  than  he  did  at  first.  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  weight  of  opinion  has  told 
against  them  as  immediate  causes  of 
change.  They  have,  moreover,  become  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  supposed  inheri- 
tance of  acquired  characters,  concerning 
which  there  exists  a  considerable  literature- 
much  of  it  based  on  a  misapprehension  as 
to  what  is  really  meant  by  writers  who  deny 
that  such  characters  are  transmissible. 
Perhaps  the  clearest  exposition  of  the  subject 
was  given  by  Weismann,  who  analysed  the 


confused  meanings  that  lurked  in  the  term, 
and  showed  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
its  adoption,  when  its  meaning  is  properly 
understood,  are  well  nigh  insuperable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  facts,  and  no  less  so  from 
that  of  theory. 

Of  course,  no  one  denies  that  plants  and 
animals  may  be,  and  often  are,  obviously 
affected  by  their  environment,  and  this  in  a 
very  definite  manner;  the  whole  history  of 
cultivated  plants  proves  it  up  to  the  hilt.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  it  inust  be  remembered  that 
cultivated  plants  are  selected  for  cultivation 
just  because  they  already  possess  the  capacity 
of  responding  in  a  particular  way  to  certain 
forms  of  treatment.  And  in  the  second  place, 
we  know,  in  many  plants  at  any  rate,  the 
effects  of  cultivation  are  cumulative  over  sev- 
eral generations.  The  real  question,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
character  goes  a  good  deal  more  deeply  than 
this,  and,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  decided  by 
such  a  criterion  at  all.  It  can  only  be 
settled  by  testing  whether  the  modifications 
which  have  thus  been  produced  are  the 
expression  of  a  genuine  change  in  the 
organism  itself,  or  whether  they  merely  re- 
present what  we  may  term  the  somatic  re- 
sponse, as  opposed  to  a  constitutional  altera- 
tion. It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  culti- 
vated vegetables  should  have  been  appealed 
to  for  support  by  the  protagonists  on  either 
side.  Perhaps  neither  side  is  perfectly  clear 
from  reproach,  for  facts  in  untrained  hands 
are  apt  to  be  as  ineffective  as  are  the  most 
subtle  speculations  which  fail  to  take  cog- 
nisance of  them.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  always 
clearly  recognised  that  the  nutrition  of  the 
seed  or  the  intramatrical  development  of 
an  animal  embryo,  will  materially  influence 
its  subsequent  history,  for  it  produces  its 
effect  at  the  most  critical  period  of  develop- 
ment. 

It  appears,  however,  that  limits  are  soon 
reached,  beyond  which  no  further  improve- 
ment is  attainable  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
environment;  or,  at  any  rate,  if  any  change 
should  become  apparent,  its  occurrence  is  so 
capricious  that  it  is  evident  that  some  othcr 
factors,  besides  those  of  the  environment,  are 
really  responsible  for  its  manifestation. 

And  thus  the  way  is  further  opened  for  ex- 
perimental treatment  of  the  problems.  We 
are  at  present  in  the  midst  of  the  experi- 
mental stage,  which  had  already  been  in- 
augurated by  Mendel,  in  1865 ;  but  the 
world  was  not  then  ready  for  his  results, 
and  they  lay  for  many  years  unnoticed,  till 
the  fruitful  field  which  Darwin  had  opened 
out  had  become  more  fully  explored,  its 
possibilities  grasped  and  its  limitations  felt. 
Then,  almost  simultaneously,  De  Vries, 
Correns,  and  Tschermak,  all  working  inde- 
pendently, found  they  were  pursuing  a  line 
of  investigation  which  had  already  been 
followed  by  Mendel  with  those  remarkable 
results  that  are  now  within  the  knowledge 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  these  problems. 

The  essential  feature  of  this  modern  work 
consists  in  the  carrying  out  of  carefully- 
planned  experiments  in  breeding,  which  will 
admit  of  analysis  of  the  various  factors  which 
make  up  the  final  result.  .Already  the  princi- 
ples which  underlie  cross-breeding  are  becom- 
ing elucidated,  although  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  this  direction.  The  recognition  of 
the  so-called  "  elementary  species  "  of  cereals- 
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and  other  plants,  and  the  utilisation  of  this 
knowledge  in  connection  with  the  scientific 
experience  obtained  from  the  study  of  hybrids 
and  their  descendants  is  already  yielding^  re- 
sults, the  vakie  of  which  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. But  the  whole  of  that  important 
modern  branch  of  science  to  which  Professor 
Bateson  has  given  the  appropriate  name 
Genetics  forms  the  natural  outcome  of  that 
conception  of  the  origin  of  new  species  which 
we  owe  to  the  great  founders  of  the  modern 
doctrine  of  evolution. 


Our  Rose  Pictures.— ^Our  Supplementary 
Illustration  is  from  a  sketch,  by  Mr.  Worthing- 
TON  Smith,  of  the  beautiful  Rose  Tausendschon, 
that  was  exhibited  in  many  groups  at  th-e 
National  Rose  Society's  exhibition  on  Friday, 
3rd  inst.  Since  varieties  such  as  Lady  Gay, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  and  Pink  Pearl  have  given 
such  popularity  to  climbing  varieties  of  Roses, 
rosarians  have  devoted  their  att-ention  largely  to 
raising  new  pillar  Roses,  and  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  may  rank  amongst  the  finest  of  these 
newer  introductions.  The  variety  is  of  German 
origin.  The  flowers  are  large  for  Roses  of  the 
multiflora  section,  that  shown  in  our  picture 
being  natural  size.  The  petals  are  a  beautiful 
shade  of  pink,  which  develops  a  carmine  tint  as 
they  expand.  The  trusses  of  blooms  hang  in 
large  clusters.  The  shoots  are  almost  thornless, 
and  the  foliage  is  large  and  handsome.  This 
variety  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  recent  Temple  Flower  Show,  and 
on  the  same  occasion  this  distinction  was  also 
granted  to  the  varieties  Elaine  and  White 
Dorothy  Perkins.  A  description  of  these  Roses 
is  given  in  our  report  of  the  Temple  Show,  p. 
358,  in  the  last  volume.  Another  pretty  variety 
is  seen  in  Mr.  Mason  Good's  photograph,  where 
Blush  Rambler  (see  fig.  14)  has  covered  a  rustic 
arch  and  is  flowering  in  profusion.  Dorothy  Per- 
kins Rose  is  a  great  favourite,  and  it  has  given 
rise  to  a  sport  in  which  the  flowers  are  soft  flesh- 
pink.  It  is  known  as  Lady  Godiva  (see  fig.  9), 
and  a  plant  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Ches- 
hunt,  attracted  much  attention  at  the  recent 
Temple  Show. 

Botanical  Magazine.— The  issue  for  July 
contains  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  follow- 
ing plants  ;  — 

Begonia  cathavana,  tab.  8202. — This  plant  is 
closely  allied  to  B.  Bowringiana  (figured  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  xxxiii,  1903)  and  B. 
laciniata,  two  plants  that  have  been  regarded  by 
DE  Candolle  and  others  as  varieties  of  one 
species,  though  Mr.  Hemsley  looks  on  them  as 
unquestionably  distinct,  B.  cathayana  was  in- 
troduced into  cultivation  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Bvlly 
by  means  of  seed  sent  by  Dr.  Henry.  It  is  a 
handsome  stove  plant,  and  responds  well  to 
good  treatment. 

CcELOGYNE  PERAKENSis,  tab.  8203,  has  been 
confused  with  C.  sulphurea,  from  which  it  dif- 
fers in  the  larger  pseudo-bulbs  and  the  longer 
sheaths  and  bracts  of  the  inflorescence. 

DiDYMOCARPUs  CYANEA,  tab.  8204. — This 
species  was  collected  in  the  Siamese  part  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  by  Mr.  C.  Curtis,  late  of  the 
Penang  Botanic  Gardens.  It  is  a  decorative 
plant,  flowering  in  the  autumn  in  th©  tropical 
house,  and  it  requires  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment  as   does   Streptocarpus. 

OlEARIA      RAMULOSA,      VAR.      COMMUNIS,      tab. 

8205. — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Olearias,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  species  of  this 
genus,  is  entirely  Australasian,  It  forms  a 
shrub   3  to   6    feet  high,   with   linear-lanceolat€ 


leaves,  and  bears  white,  Aster-like  flowers  in 
spring.  It  succeeds  in  the  open  against  a  wall 
in  favoured  localities. 

Rhododendron  Mariesit,  tab.  8206. — This 
Rhododendron  was  raised  from  seed  received  by 
Kew  from  Dr.  Henry,  who  collected  it  at 
Ichang.  It  is  one  of  the,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, low-level  species  occurring  below  4,000  feet 
in  Central  China.  It  forms  a  shrub  3  to  6  feet 
high,  and  is  a  handsome  spring-flowering  plant, 
which  should  succeed  well  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  British  Isles. 

Larch  as  an  Avenue  Tree. — Rarely,  if  ever. 

has  any  species  of  Larch  been  employed  for  street 
planting  in  this  country,  but  at  Bad  Landeck,  in 
Silesia,  there  is  such  planting  to  be  seen.  The 
trees  have  a  peculiar  form,  not  erect  and  slender 
as  is  the  case  with  Conifers  in  general,  even  when 
headed  back,  but  with  crowns  like  other  species 
of  trees.  It  was  supposed  that  pruning  had 
something  to  do  with  the  peculiar  forms  of  the 
trees,  but  experiments  made  with  3'^oung  Larches 
proved  that  that  was  not  the  case.  It  was 
thought  that  bending  down  of  the  branches 
under  snowfalls  was  a  cause,  but  experiments 
showed  that  this  was  not  so.  'Txi^  r~9^s  date 
from  the  year  1760,  and  are  worthy  of  all  care 
in  their  preservation. 

Professor  Dr.  Fritz  Noll. — This  eminent 
plant  physiologist,  Director  of  the  Botanical 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Halle,  died  sud- 
denly in  his  50th  year  on  June  20  last.  Dr. 
Noll  was  for  many  years  professor  at  the 
Agricultural  Academy,  Poppelsdorf,  and  at  the 
University  of  Bonn.  It  was  only  so  recently  as 
last  year  that  he  was  called  to  Halle.  He  was 
well  known  as  one  of  the  joint  authors  of  the 
Bonn  Textbook  of  botanj^  which  is  deservedly 
well  known  in  this  country,  and  he  has,  also 
published  a  number  of  valuable  original  papers 
on  botanical  subjects. 

Flower  Pictures  at  the  Paris  Salon,— 

The  flower  pictures  in  the  Salon  are  inferior  in 
point  of  number  to  those  exhibited  at  the 
spring  show  of  the  National  Horticultural 
Society  of  France.  The  leading  French  Horti- 
cultural Society  has  for  some  time  past  allotted 
a  certain  amount  of  space  to  artistic  productions, 
and  at  the  recent  spring  show  a  gallery  compris- 
ing 425  pictures  in  oil  and  water  colours,  mostly 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  formed  one  of  the  conspicu- 
ous attractions  of  the  e.xhibition.  Although  this 
show  is  open  for  a  week  only,  it  is  said  that 
many  artists  who  make  a  speciality  of  fruit  and 
flowers  prefer  to  send  their  pictures  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  show  for  that  brief  period 
rather  than  send  them  to  the  Salon.  At  any  rate 
there  was  a  charming  display  of  very  beautiful 
works  of  art  on  view  at  the  far  end  of  the  green- 
houses, and  a  special  catalogue  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  such  of  the  visitors  as 
were  interested  in  them.  The  Grand  Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts,  where  the  Salon  is  held, 
contains  about  100  pictures  of  floral  interest,  and 
one  of  the  first  to  arrest  our  attention  was  a 
three-quarter  length,  life-sized  portrait  of.  M. 
Abel  Chatenay.  Most  of  the  others  are  repre- 
sentations of  popular  flowers  and  garden  scenes. 

"  La  Revue  Chrysanthemiste."— This  new 

publication  has  now  reached  its  seventh  number 
and  appears  regularlj'^  on  the  first  of  every 
month.  It  maintains  its  style  in  every  respect, 
and  contains  much  matter  of  interest  to  ad- 
mirers of  the  Chrysanthemum.  The  issue  for 
July  contains  articles  on  Chrysanthemum  sports, 
advice  to  small  amateurs,  short  notes,  biblio- 
graphical notes  on  the  varieties  originally  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  and  culture  for  large 
blooms. 


Exhibition  at  Turin.  —  An  international 
industrial  exhibition  is  being  organised  in  Turin, 
and  will  be  held  there  in  1911  to  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  In  connection  with  the 
exhibition  three  flower  shows  will  be  held.  The 
first  will  take  place  in  May,  and  will  include 
garden  decorative  plants,  greenhouse  plants,  cut 
flowers  and  floral  compositions,  market  garden 
produce,  fruit,  and  colonial  plants  and  products 
The  second  show  will  be  held  in  September. 
Classes  are  provided  for  ornamental  garden 
plants,  greenhouse  plants,  and  market  garden 
produce.  The  third  show,  which  will  take  place 
towards  the  end  of  October,  will  be  for  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  kitchen  garden  produce,  flower- 
ing plants,  ornamental  plants  for  apartments, 
and  cut  flowers. 

Botanic  Garden  for  British  Honduras. 

— About  eighteen  months  ago  the  site  for  a  new 
botanic  station  in  British  Honduras  was 
selected,  and  the  work  of  clearing  and  laying 
out  was  at  once  started.  The  area  of  the  new 
station  is  about  20  acres,  and  is  conveniently 
situated  near  to  Belize.  The  Government  of  the 
colony  has  now  decided  that  the  station  shall 
be  a  permanent  one,  and  lateh^  voted  the  sum 
of  ^2,980  for  its  upkeep  during  the  present  year. 
A  further  sum  of  $1,400  was  also  voted  for 
building  quarters  for  the  superintendent. 

Berlin. — We  learn  from  Moller's  Deutsche 
Gdrtncr-Zeitung  that  the  great  Palm-house  in  the 
old  Botanical  Garden  has  been  pulled  down, 
nothing  remaining  but  the  Museum  of  Botany  in 
the  Griinewdlder  Str. 

Federation  of  Horticultural  Societies 
IN  Holland. — At  Utrecht,  on  May  14  last,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  which  all  the  principal 
horticultural  societies  of  the  Netherlands  were 
represented,  and  the  Netherlands  Horticultural 
Federation  was  founded.  Forty-nine  societies, 
representing  the  different  branches  of  horticul- 
ture, and  embracing  nearly  18,000  members, 
have  already  joined  the  federation.  In  future 
this  federation  will  form  the  central  represen- 
tation   of    Dutch    horticulture. 

International  Rubber  &  Allied  Trades 

Exhibition. — An  exhibition  of  this  nature  will 
be  held  at  Olympia  in  September  next.  Messrs. 
J.  A.  Alexander  and  A.  Whvte,  75,  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  inform  us  that  they  have  under- 
taken to  collect  and  arrange  for  the  botanic 
section  all  the  economic  tropical  plants,  so  that 
they  may  be  grouped  in  their  orders ;  also,  more 
particularly,  all  lactic  plants,  whether  the  pro- 
duce be  of  a  commercial  value  or  not.  Groups 
of  other  tropical  plants  than  the  above  specified 
will  be  accepted. 

Effects  of  Frost  in  France.— The  frosts 
which  occurred  in  April  last  have  done  consider- 
able damage  in  the  French  orchards.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Chanet,  secretary  to  the  Pomologi- 
cal  Society  of  France,  the  Pears  Beurre  Hardy, 
Duchesse  d'Angouloume,  Figue  d'Aleni;:on, 
Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Gris,  &:c.,  have  been  badly 
hit,  whilst  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Triomphe  de 
Vienne,  and  Marguerite  Marillat  have  practi- 
cally escaped,  though  growing  alongside  those 
that  were  injured.  In  spite  of  the  frost,  the 
blossoms  appeared  to  be  luxuriant ;  they  failed, 
however,  to  set  fruit,  and  examination  showed 
that  the  stamens  and  styles  were  blackened,  and 
thus  rendered  functionless. 

Publications  Received,— r/j^  Perfect  Garden: 
How  to  Keep  it  Beautiful  and  Fruitful,  by  Walter  P. 
Wright.  (London  :  Grc-int  Richards,  7,  Carlton  Street. 
S.W.).  Price  6s.  wei.— Country  Sketches  for  City 
Dwellers,  painted  and  described  by  Mrs.  WilUnghara 
Rawnsley.     (London:  A.  &  C.  Black).     Price  7s.  6d. 
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MM   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 
Oncocyclus  Irises  and  Cold  Storage. 
• — The  note  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Dykes,  on  p.  396,  de- 
tailing tiie  experiment  he  has  in  progress  in  sub- 
mitting the  rhizomes  of  these  Irises  to  cold  stor- 
age treatment  in  the  hope  oi  imitating  the  frozen 
condition  under  which  some  ot  the  species  are 
found  in  their  native  home  is  interesting. 
What  I  anticipate  will  happen  is  that  a  loss  of 
stature  will  result  in  the  flowers ;  while  the 
shorter  period  of  time  between  the  planting  and 
flowering  seasons  will  be  Largely  responsible  for 
an  enfeebled  development  of  rhizome.  A  chief 
point  of  difference  in  the  cold  storage  treatment 
and  the  frozen  soil  conditions  of  nature  is  that 
in  the  former  state  the  plant's  growing  powers 
are  held  in  check  while  the  plant  remains  in  the 
dry  state,  while  in  nature  the  plant  has  rooted 
probably  to  its  fullest  extent — especially  as  con- 
cerns its  main  or  basal  roots  as  opposed  to  the 
lateral  or  fibrous  roots  that  appear  in  spring 
time  usually— and  is,  therefore,  in  a  far  better 
condition  to  follow  up  the  functions  of  leaf 
growth  when  the  climatic  conditions  permit  of 
this  being  done.  I  take  it  Mr.  Dykes  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  the  collected  rhizomes  of  these 
Irises,  and  I  hope,  at  some  future  time,  he  will 
further  inform  us  as  to  the  results  and  the 
names  of  the  kinds  he  has  submitted  to  such  a 
test.  My  experience  of  the  Oncocyclus  group 
does  not  fully  bear  out  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Dykes  that  *'  whether  the  rhizomes  are  in  or  out 
of  the  ground  they  begin  to  develop  shoots  in 
October."  I  have  frequently  recommended  the 
planting  of  these  Irises  late  in  November  or 
even  in  December,  with  the  express  object  of 
keeping  the  shoots  below  the  ground  till  the 
worst  of  our  winter's  weather  has  gone.  I  would 
particularly  like  to  know  later  on  the  effect  of 
the  cold  storage  on  the  development  of  the 
rhizome  to  carry  on  the  flowering  another  year. 
E.  H.   Jenkins,' Hampton  Hill. 

'•The  Warlike  Beech."— Canon  Ellacombe 
in  his  instructive  notes  on  the  ''  Flowers  of 
Spenser,"  says  he  cannot  explain  this  epithet. 
It  probably  refers  to  the  smooth  surface  and 
steel-grey  colour  of  the  bark  of  the  beech,  which 
is  like  in  appearance  to  plate  armour.  It  is 
very  noticeable  in  groves  of  trees  not  too  ad- 
vanced in  age.  Each  "warlike"  trunk — with  a 
little  imagination — appears  to  be  clad  in  steel 
\V,  G.  S. 


Strawberries.— This  is  the  best  Strawberry 
season  at  Lockinge  during  the  past  16  years, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit  easily  sur- 
passing anything  during  that  time.  This  w^ould 
not  have  been  the  case  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fall  of  snow  in  the  last  week  in  April,  which 
protected  the  plants  when  we  registered  14° 
of  frost.  With  the  exception  of  Royal  Sove- 
reign and  the  old  variety  Keen's  Seedling, 
Strawberries  refuse  to  grow  freely  in  this  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  There  are,  however, 
two  additional  varieties  that  are  likely  to  suit 
this  soil.  The  first  is  Bedford  Champion,  a 
great  cropper,  with  fine,  round  fruits  of  deep 
scarlet  colour  and  firm  flesh,  well  suited  for 
travelling.  Latest  of  All  is  in  flower  when  the 
others  are  ripe,  and  is  well  suited  to  this  soil. 
W.   Fyfe,    Lockinge   Gardens,    Wantage. 

The   Winter    Moth    Caterpillar.— Many 

and  grievous  are  the  reports  heard  of  the  de- 
predations of  this  caterpillar  amongst  Apple 
orchards  this  season.  It  seems  to  matter  not 
that  the  life  history  of  this  Apple  tree  pest  is 
so  well  known,  that  methods  of  checking  its  de- 
predations have  been  so  widely  published,  and 
that  destructive  agencies  are  available  ;  in  re- 
spect to  the  largest  Apple  areas,  we  seem  no  far- 
ther advanced  than  we  were  30  or  40  years  ago. 
I  well  remember  the  terrible  havoc  wrought  in 
those  days  in  the  Middlesex  orchards,  the 
trees  being  entirely  denuded  of  leaves,  whilst 
growers  looked  on  hopelessly,  evidently  ignorant 
of  any  ameliorative  agencies.  Certainly  no  one 
need  be  ignorant  now  of  the  remedies  available. 
Coming  back  bv  the  London  and  South  Western 
Railway  from  Windsor  the  other  day,  I  passed 
a  large  orchard  of  fruit  trees  which  have  been 
planted  some  12  to  14  years.  Many  of  these 
bore  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  caterpillar, 
being  largely  defoliated.  But  the  ground,  which 
had      been      planted      with      bulbs      or      Wall- 


flowers, was  covered  with  grass  and  weeds, 
which  offer  cover  to  the  larvae,  and  render 
impossible  any  systematic  effort  to  destroy  the 
pest.  I  wonaer  how  far  the  surface  conoition 
of  that  orchard  compared  with  that  of  orchards 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  cater- 
pillar has  been  most  destructive,  in  spite  of 
caustic  soda  and  other  solutions  that  have  been 
sprayed  over  the  trees  in  the  winter.  Uo  these 
solutions  really  destroy  the  eggs  of  the  winter 
moth  when  once  they  have  been  deposited  on  the 
tree,  branches  and  stems.  That  is  a  question 
which  it  may  be  worth  while  answering.  Are  these 
sprayings  as  efficacious  to  check  the  operations 
of  the  moth  as  are  proper  grease  bandings  to  the 
stems,  if  these  latter  are  applied  early  and  given 
proper  attention  afterwards?  Would  not  the 
sprayings  be  more  effective  if  applied  earlier  in 
the  winter,  when  the  moths  are  presumably  de- 
positing their  eggs  on  the  trees.  If  the  eggs  are 
immune  from  the  effects  of  spraying,  are  also  the 
insects?  Without  doubt  the  moths  are  most  ac- 
tive during  genial  weather  in  November  and  De- 
cember, and  it  is  just  at  that  time  when  the 
surface  soil  should  not  only  be  clear  of  all 
vegetation,  but  be  forked  up  to  expose  the  larvae 
to  fowls  and  birds.  Having  regard  to  the  value 
as  protection  of  the  grease  bands,  all  trees 
should  have  clean,  single  stems  fully  18  to  24 
inches  above  the  ground  to  enable  these  bands 
to  be  properly  applied.  When  three  or  four 
stout  branches  start  close  to  the  ground  this 
form  of  protection  is  hardly  available.    D. 

Trials  at  Wisley  Gardens. — There  is  being 
conducted  some  interesting  experiments  with 
edible  Peas  treated  with  the  nitro-bacterial  pre- 
paration and  other  solutions  that  will  command 
the  active  attention  of  the  Scientific  Committee 
and  Pea  growers  in  general.  There  is  also  a 
trial  of  96  assumed  diverse  Potato  stocks,  as  also 
one  of  17  lots  of  the  variety  Up-to-Date,  tlie 
seed  tubers  coming  from  different  sources.  This 
should  form  an  interesting  growth  trial.  The 
breadth  of  Potatos  on  the  whole  look  first-rate. 
Then  there  is  a  trial  of  47  diverse  stocks  of 
Peas,  36  lots  of  Parsley  in  twin  rows  ;  there  are 
114  rows  of  Beets,  all  doing  well,  and  some 
90  sorts  in  twin  rows  of  spring  town  Cabbages. 
There  are  numerous  stocks  of  Long  Pod 
Beans  and  Runner  Beans.  Several  varieties  of 
Asparagus  in  rows  are  growing  from  seed.  A 
big  breadth  of  Brussels  Sprouts  has  yet  to  be 
got  out,  and  probably  other  things  also.  Of 
fruit,  Strawberries  have  been  largerly  extended, 
and  a  large  number  of  layers  are  to  be  got  into 
pots  shortly  for  a  pot  forcing  trial  next  spring. 
The  Laxton  was  doing  splendidlj''  in  the  sandy 
soil.  On  the  higher  ground  there  is  being 
conducted  a  singularly  interesting  trial  of  vines, 
to  be  ultimately  trained  horizontally  against 
trellises.  They  have  been  planted  in  order  to 
test  the  suitability  of  the  Wisley  soil  and  the 
climate  to  produce  vine-making  Grapes.  Next 
there  is  a  very  extensive  collection  of  Gooseberry 
bushes,  each  variety  represented  by  two  plants. 
Pyramid  Pears  are  in  great  numbers,  and  all  are 
healthy.  In  the  span  vineries  there  is  indeed  a 
surprise  for  the  pessimistic  critic  who  last 
autumn  foretold  bad  breaking  on  the  part  of  the 
new  and  very  stout  rods  on  the  young  vines. 
There  has  not  been  a  bad  break  amongst  the 
whole  lot ;  indeed,  a  better  development  of  lateral 
growths  or  promise  of  a  finer  crop  of  bunches 
could  not  be  seen  on  any  vines  in  the 
kingdom.  A  limited  lot  of  Melons  are 
being  grown  in  a  low-span  house,  but  these  do 
not  constitute  a  perfect  trial.  Roses,  especially 
the  climbing  varieties,  are  in  luxuriant  growth 
and  in  glorious  bloom.  Paeonies  have  been  a 
grand  sight.  Those  who  failed  to  see  the 
Japanese  Primulas  a  week  or  two  since  lost  a 
very  beautiful  spectacle.     A.  D. 


©bituari). 


Benjamen  Greaves.— This  gardener  died  at 
Horsham  on  the  5th  inst.  The  late  Mr.  Greaves, 
a  Yorkshireman  bv  birth,  was  head  gardener  at 
Brooms  Hall,  Surrey,  for  40  years— 30  years 
with  F.  Pennington,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  10  years 
with  Sir  Alexander  Brown,  M.P.  Many  years 
ago  Mr.  Greaves  was  one  of  the  foremost  .gar- 
deners of  the  district.  He  retired  about  four 
years   ago. 


Alexander  Wallace.— We  regret  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Alexander  Wallace,  Editor 
of  The  J-lorists'  Exchange,  of  New  York  and 
Chicago.  Mr.  Wallace  was  bora  in  Lawrence- 
kirk,  Kincardineshire,  in  18o9,  and  emigrated  to 
-America  many  years  ago.  His  loss  will  be 
severely  felt  in  horticultural  circles  in  America. 

Charles  Pen  ford.— On  the  2nd  inst.,  at 
his  residence,  Mr.  Charles  Penford  passed 
away,  alter  a  long  illness.  Deceased  was 
best  known  to  Chrysanthemum  growers,  ex- 
hibitors,  and  raisers.  As  a  raiser  of  seed- 
ling  Chrysanthemums  he  obtained  gratifying 
success,  and  there  are  many  of  his  ex- 
cellent varieties  still  much  appreciated.  Such 
varieties  as  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  Sydney  Pen- 
ford,  Leigh  Park  Wonder,  and  Joseph  Stoney 
may  be  mentioned  as  some  of  his  latest  achieve- 
ments, while  there  are  numerous  others  of  earlier 
origin  which  still  hold  their  own  on  the  exhibi- 
tion board,  among  which  may  be  named  the 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Beauty  of 
Leigh,  and  Florence  Penford.  Mr.  Penford  was 
for  many  years  a  successful  exhibitor,  especi- 
ally at  the  time  the  incurved  varieties 
were  more  popularly  esteemed  than  they  are 
at  present.  For  more  than  30  years  he  held  the 
position  of  head  gardener  at  Leigh  Park, 
Ilavaiit.     Deceased  was  74  years  of  age. 

George  Salter. — The  recent  death  of  this 
old  florist,  from  senile  decay,  has  been  recorded 
in  Jackson's  Journal.  Deceased  was  a  boot- 
maker, and  had  a  shop  in  the  lower  part  of  St. 
Aldgate's  Street.  He  was  one  of  the  enthusias- 
tic florists  who  in  the  middle  of  last  century 
cultivated  and  exhibited  such  flowers  as  I-'ansies, 
Pinks,  Auriculas,  and  Polyanthus.  He  is 
stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  1863.  De- 
ceased leaves  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

THOMA8  Hooo.  — Inthedeathof  this  gentleman, 
which  took  place  at  Crookston,  near  Paisley, 
on  June  20,  one  of  the  ablest  gardeners  in  the 
West  of  Scotland  has  passed  away.  As  a 
young  man  he  served  under  some  of  the 
best  gardeners  of  the  time.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  head  gardener  to  Mr. 
Todd  (now  of  Eastwood  Park,  Giffnock, 
N.B.),  at  his  residence  at  Partick,  a  site  long 
since  built  over.  At  this  place  there  was  culti- 
vated one  of  the  finest  collections  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  to  be  found  in  Western  Scot- 
land, and  under  the  skilful  care  of  Mr.  Hogg 
these  plants  were  always  regarded  as  object  les- 
sons in  cultivation.  After  the  lapse  of  some  years 
he  was  appointed  gardener  to  the  late  John  Gor- 
don, at  Aitkenhead,  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow. 
From  this  place  he  exhibited  very  frequently  at 
the  competitive  exhibitions,  showing  all  :orts  of 
plants  from  the  regal  Pelargonium  to  Orchids. 
Such  excellent  cultivation  did  these  plants  de- 
monstrate that  the  name  Hogg,  of  Aikenhead, 
became  a  household  word  in  gardening  circles 
throughout  Scotland.  Show  Dahlias  and  vege- 
tables also  claimed  his  attention,  and  many  a 
struggle  took  place  between  him  and  the  late 
Mr.  McBean,  of  Craigends,  with  vegetables. 
These  two  gardeners  were  the  foremost  culti- 
tors  and  exhibitors  of  vegetables  in  the  district. 
At  all  the  important  exhibitions  in  Scotland  Mr. 
Hogg's  services  as  a  judge  were  sought  and  ap- 
preciated. In  August,  1889,  he  became  gardener 
to  A.  Coates,  Esq.,  Woodside,  Paisley,  where  he 
remained  until  about  two  years  ago,  when  fail- 
ing health  compelled  him  to  sever  practical  con- 
nection with  the  profession  he  loved  so  well.  In 
his  later  days  deceased  used  to  say  that,  were  he 
again  a  youth,  he  should  choose  gardening  as 
his  profession,  but  would  try  to  become  a  better 
exponent  of  the  art.  A  student  of  classical  and 
scientific  literature,  and  a  close  observer  of 
nature,  his  mind  was  well  charged  with  know- 
ledge, which  he  was  ever  ready  to  impart  to 
others.  Possessed  of  a  somewhat  brusque  tem- 
perament, straightforward,  and  candid  to  a  fault, 
he  had  a  kindly  disposition,  and  in  his  upright- 
ness and  professional  zeal  set  an  ex.imple  to  his 
pupils  which  cannot  be  easily  effaced,  this  being 
especially  true  in  my  own  case.  Deceased  leaves  a 
widow  and  grown-up  family,  for  whom  every 
sympathy  is  felt.  One  son,  named  after  his 
father,  is  well  known  in  the  Border  counties  and 
in  Scotland  as  the  representative  of  Messrs.  A. 
Cross  and  Son,  Glasgow.    /.  F.  McLtod. 
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Summer  Exhibition  at  Holland  House. 


July  7,  8.— On  these  dates  the  park  at 
Holland  House,  Kensington,  was  once  again 
placed  at  the  disposal  ot  the  Koyal  Horticul- 
tural Society  lor  the  holding  of  the  summer 
show,  which  has  come  to  be  regaraed  as  an 
annual  event. 

Despite  what  has  been  said  and  written  in  re- 
gard to  previous  displays  at  Kensington,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  exhibition 
held  during  the  present  week  was  in  most  re- 
spects superior  to  any  preceding  show.  Exhibi- 
tors have  become  more  used  to  this  fixture,  and 
it  is  evident  that  they  make  preparations  for 
it  in  much  the  same  manner  as  for  the  Temple 
Show,  the  result  being  that,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  earlier  history  of  the  Temple  displays,  the 
shows  at  Holland  House  appear  more  and  more 
to  consist  of  carefully-selected  exhibits,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  general  quality  on  Tuesday  last, 
as  compared  with  that  observed  at  the  first 
exhibition,   being  very  marked. 

In  some  respects  the  summer  show  was  more 
interesting  than  that  held  in  the  Temple  Gar- 
dens, for  there  was  a  better  display  of  fruit 
(including  a  collection  of  Pineapples)  and  an 
excellent  exhibit  of  vegetables. 

There  were  fewer  Orchids  shown  than  was 
the  case  in  May  last,  and  this  is  natural  on  ac- 
count of  the  season  ;  especially  was  this  the  case 
in  respect  to  exhibits  from  amateurs.  Never- 
theless, there  were  some  excellent  groups  from 
members  of  the  trade,  and  several  novelties 
were  selected  for  Awards  by  the  Okchid   Cum- 

lUTTEE. 

There  are  always  some  magnificent  group 
exhibits  at  this  show,  and  on  the  most  recent 
occasion  those  arranged  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry  and 
Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.  excited  much  admira- 
tion. Mr.  Perry's  water  gardens  and  Nym- 
phseas  extended  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
length  of  one  of  the  tents,  and  at  either  end 
were  flanked  by  groups  of  choice  Delphiniums 
that  continued  the  exhibit  to  the  boundary. 
Messrs.  Wallace's  exhibit  at  the  entrance  to 
the  largest  tent  was  a  small  one,  but  it  evidenced 
an  appreciation  of  the  artistic  that  was  distinctly 
commendable.  It  was  a  reproduction  of  a  scene 
in  a  Japanese  garden,  copied  from  a  picture, 
and  the  groups  of  Japanese  Irises  were  exceed- 
ingly effective.  Further  groups  of  miscellaneous 
plants  and  flowers  from  Messrs.  R.  &  G. 
CuTHBERT,  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  &  Co.,  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  and  the  two 
firms  of  P-4tJL  are  worthy  of  high  commenda- 
tion. 

Among  the  Awards  of  Merit  granted  by  the 
I'LORAL  Committee,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
four  were  given  to  new  Roses  of  great  merit  ex- 
hibited  by   Messrs.   Alex.    Dickson   h   Sons. 

At  1  p.m.  the  Society's  committees  were  en- 
tertained at  luncheon,  the  President,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  presiding.  Speeches  were  made  by 
the  President,  and  by  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Poupart,  T.  Challis,  and  J.  Cheal. 
The  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  of  publicly 
thanking  Mary  Countess  of  Ilchester  for  her 
kindness  in  lending  the  ground. 

The  weather  on  the  opening  day  was  glorious, 
and  there  was  a  very  satisfactory  attendance, 
but  on  Wednesday  the  skies  were  dull,  and 
rain  fell  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

The  arrangements  made  by  the  secretaries  and 
Society's  officials  were  frequently  the  subject  of 
appreciative  remarks. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present-  W.  Marshall,  F.sq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  Chas.  Blick,  W.  Howe,  C,  R.  Fielder, 
W.  Bain,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Chas.  Dixon,  T.  W, 
Turner,  W.  P.  Thompson,  James  Douglas,  W. 
J.  Tallies,  W.  G.  Baker,  Jno.  Green,  G.  Reuthe, 
J.  W.  Barr,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  H.  J.  Jones, 
and  R.   Hooper  Pearson. 

Groups  ok  Plants. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 

Road,  Chelsea,  showed  one  of  their  fine  groups 


of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  it  being  diffi- 
cult to  know  which  most  to  appraise,  the 
quality  of  the  plants  or  the  method  of  their 
staging.  The  foliage  plants  were  at  their  best 
condition,  and  they  included  Anthurium  crystal- 
linuni,  Dracasoa  Doucettii  de  Grootei,  D.  Gol- 
diana,  Croton  Hawkeri,  Caladiums  in  variety, 
and  a  host  of  other  beautiful  plants.  On  tall 
stands  were  Nepenthes,  N.  Aiiiesiana,  and  N. 
ruby  having  exceptionally  fine  pitchers.  A  few 
subjects  in  flower  gave  additional  colour  to  the 
group. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  showed  a 
group  of  their  new  plants  such  as  were  shown 
at  the  Ghent  Exhibition,  several  of  which  were 
illustrated  in  the  issue  containing  the  report 
of  that  show  and  the  preceding  number.  Croton 
Fred  Sander,  Furcrsea  Watsoniana,  Pereskia 
Godseffiana,  Sanseviera  Laurentii,  Ptycho- 
raphis  Siebertiana,  and  others  upheld  the  good 
opinions  which  were  bestowed  upon  them  earlier 
in  the  season. 

Messrs.  W.  BULL  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chel- 
sea, showed  a  group  of  foliage  plants  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  species,  perhaps  a  little  too  green 
in  appearance  for  the  best  effect,  but  a  choice 
specimen  of  Heliconia  illustris,  bright  Dracaenas, 
Codifeums  (Crotons),  and  Caladiums  made  some 
amends  in  this  respect.  At  either  end  of  the 
exhibit  were  excellent  plants  of  Dracaena  Vic- 
toria. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Surrey,  staged  a  handsome  bank  of  exotic  plants 
of  ornamental-leaved  species,  well  arranged  in 
a  corner  of  the  largest  tent.  Dracaenas 
CodiKuras  (Crotons),  Caladiums,  of  which  many 
handsome  plants  were  seen  ;  Aralias,  and  simi- 
lar plants  with  Ferns,  Palms,  Bamboos,  &c., 
made  a  very  fine  exhibit. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
staged  a  semi-circular  group  of  Cannas  in  a  set- 
ting of  Adiantum  Ferns  and  edged  with  flowers 
of  Lilium  candidura  and  plants  of  Isolepis 
gracilis.  The  Cannas  were  of  exceptionally  fine 
quality ;  the  selection  was  large,  there  being 
no  fewer  than  150  plants  in  about  100  distinct 
varieties.  Amongst  novehies  may  be  mentioned 
Amelie  Weibel  (salmon-rose),  Flossie  Bonheur 
(very  soft  yellow),  H.  von  Otrante  (deep  yellow 
with  red  lip),  Venus,  a  variety  having  very  broad 
petals  ;  Gaikwar  of  Baroda,  the  deepest  spotted 
Canna,  the  markings  being  bright  red,  and  A. 
Mayes,  large  flowers  of  richest  gold  colour. 
Messrs.  Cannell  also  showed  in  another  tent 
plants  of  Fuchsia  Henkel — a  variety  of  the 
Corymbiflora  type  with  sepals,  petals  and  tube 
of  an  orange  red  tint — most  floriferous.  The 
variety  of  Fuchsia  Mary  has  a  similar  habit  of 
growth,  but  the  fiower  is  smaller,  and  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet  tint ;  F.  Perle  is  of  a  salmon- 
pink  tint. 

A  striking  group  of  flowering  plants  was  put 
up  by  Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate, 
Middlesex.  A  host  of  flowering  subjects  with 
Ferns  and  other  foliage  plants  and  tall  pillar 
Roses,  Huniea  elegans  and  Liliums  for  relief, 
produced  a  fine  effect.  The  groundwork  was 
formed  of  Spirseas  of  the  pink  varieties.  Pelar- 
goniums, dwarf  Roses,  Callas,  Statice  Suworowii 
and  Lilium  longiflorum.  The  pillar  Roses  em- 
braced such  floriferous  kinds  as  Lady  Gay, 
Cant's  Bush,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Hiawatha, 
Madame   Levavasseur  and   others, 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  showed  Carnations,  Roses,  Hydrangeas, 
Ericas,  the  white  Nerium  Oleander,  Bougain- 
villea  spectabilis,  with  variegated  foliage,  also 
a  group  of  foliage  plants,  sprays  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  fruiting  Fig  trees  in  pots, 
Metrosideros  floribunda  and  other  subjects. 
The  exhibit  of  Carnations  was  especially  fine, 
and  included  blooms  of  most  of  the  types  of 
this  popular  flower.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
varieties  were  especially  good,  the  beautiful 
Princess  of  Wales  variety  being  prominent  in 
epergnes.  At  the  back  were  great  sheave.s  of 
such  choice  kinds  as  Britannia,  Lady  Bountiful, 
White  Perfection,  Mrs  H.  Burnett.  A  new 
vellow  variety  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
type  labelled   C.   P.   Little   is  of  much   merit. 


Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  ioNS,  The  Nurseries, 
Edmonton,  showed  a  group  ot  Ferns,  some  of 
them  very  large  specimens,  the  who.e  occupying 
an  area  of  600  square  feet.  In  the  centre  was 
a  fine  plant  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata  superba  ; 
other  notable  specimens  were  Gymnogramma 
schizophylla  superba,  Nephrolepis  exaltata 
Amerpholii  (a  handsome  variety  of  this  elegant 
Fern),  Asplenum  nidus  mad.agascarense,  Daval- 
lia  solida  superba,  a  great  clump  of  Platyoerium 
alcicorne,  Polypodium  conjugatum,  Drynaria 
quercifolia,  Polypodium  Mayii,  P.  irioides  and 
a  fine  specimen  of  Nephrolepis  elegantissima. 
Messrs.  May  also  showed,  in  another  marquee, 
a  miscellaneous  group  of  flowering  plants,  in- 
cluding Verbenas,  Heliotrope,  Ixoras,  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  a  pink-flowered  Abutilon,  and 
many  species  and  varieties  of  Polystichum  and 
Scolopendrium. 

CAladiums. 
Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
London,  S.E.,  exhibited  a  batch  of  Caladiums, 
not  over  large  in  size,  but  very  brightly  col- 
oured. A  fine  plant  of  the  variety  John  Peed 
having  green  leaves  with  reddish  markings  was 
a  conspicuous  object  at  the  back.  Other  notable 
kinds  were  Sir  Henry  Irving  (pale  ground  with 
red  and  green  colouring)  ;  Orifianime,  Pallas, 
Alcibiades,  Pantia  Ralli,  and  Sir  W.  Broadbent. 
Another  handsome  group  of  these  plants  was 
put  up  by  Messrs.  J.  Laikg  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 
The  arrangement  adopted  allowed  each 
plant  to  be  seen  to  advantage.  Ferns  being  freely 
used  between  the  specimens,  with  small  Cocos 
Palms  as  foils.  The  front  w.as  pleasing,  dw.arf 
kinds  such  as  Colonel  John  Hay,  Argyrites  and 
Prince  of  Wales  being  arranged  m  a  setting  of 
Asparagus,  Bertolonias,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa, 
Nertera   depressa,    &c. 

Roses. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sox,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts,  made  a  fine  effect  with  Roses  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  largest  tent.  The  exhibit  was  of 
large  dimensions,  the  blooms  being  all  of  first- 
class  quality  and  representative  of  most  of  the 
best  kinds  in  season.  The  surface  of  the  group 
was  pleasingly  broken  by  a  number  of  tall  plants 
of  pillar  Roses,  and  nearer  the  front  a  number 
of  epergnes  were  filled  with  handsome  blooms  of 
such  kinds  as  Hugo  Roller,  William  Allen  Rich- 
ardson, and  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  filled  the  corresponding  end  of  the 
large  tent  with  an  equally  beautiful  exhibit  of 
Roses  as  the  last-mentioned.  Roses  of  every  de- 
scription were  to  be  found  in  this  choice  dis- 
play, some  being  in  baslvets,  others  in  epergnes 
and  vases,  whilst  pot  pHiits  were  disposed  at 
points  of  vantage.  Some  of  these  pot  plants 
were  tall  standards  that  overhung  with  a  wealth 
of  their  pretty  blossoms.  We  have  no  space  to 
attempt  a  description  of  the  many  beautiful 
blooms  staged,  but  we  may  mention  as  being 
especially  fine,  Celia,  Hugh  Dickson,  Her  Ma- 
jesty, Queen  Alexandra,  Belle  Siebrecht,  and 
Hugo  Roller. 

Beautiful  Roses  in  great  variety  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester.  Along 
the  front  were  exhibition  boxes  containing  a 
wealth  of  varieties,  each  bloom  being  of  exhi- 
bition quality,  and  at  the  back  of  these  weie 
vases,  filled  with  garden  varieties,  and  bunches 
of  such  beautiful  vaiieties  as  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Countess  of  Goslord,  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, Dean  Hole,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Mildred 
Grant,    Hugh    Watson,    and    A.     K.'  Williams. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtown- 
ards,  Co.  Devon,  showed  an  assortment  of  new 
Roses,  the  best  of  which  were  granted  Awards 
of  Merit.  The  following  were  also  meritorious  : 
Grace  Molvneaux,  Eliz.  Barnes,  Harry  Kirk, 
John  Cuff,  Florence  Smith,  and  Mita  Weldon. 

Messrs.  S.  Bide  &  Sons,  Farnham,  amongst  a 
selection  of  Roses,  had  their  new  Queen  of 
Spain  varietv  in  good  form. 

Exhibits  of  Roses  came  also  from  the  gardens 
of  Col.  W.  IIeseltine,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W.  'gr. 
Mr.  Butler). 
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Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham  Nurseries,  Norfolk, 
showed  Roses,  principally  the  popular  pillar 
varieties  such  as  Stella,  Hiawatha,  Minnehaha, 
and  I^dy  Gay.  Thsse  hung  in  festoons,  and 
were  trained  over  arches,  whilst  beneath  were 
many  choice  blooms  of  T.,  H.T.,  and  other 
large-fiowering  kinds.  Some  pillars  crowned 
with  Roses  were  entwined  with  Vitis  Henryana 
and  a  pretty  variegated  Ivy. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough ;  Mr.  Geo. 
Mount,  Canterbury ;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  & 
Sons,  Colchester;  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd., 
Wisbech ;  and  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard, 
all  had  excellent  exhibits  of  Roses,  and  other 
exhibitors. 

Gloxinias  and  Begonias. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
again  contributed  Gloxinias  in  fine  condition 
and  in  large  numbers. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  made 
a  splendid  exhibit  with  tuberous-rooted  Be- 
gonias, the  display  of  double-iiowered  varie- 
ties being  exceptionally  fine.  The  Honourable 
Mrs.  Maurice  Glyn,  Capt.  Lafone,  and  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Brandt  are  all  new  varieties. 

Messrs.  J.  Lai.vg  &  Son,  Forest  Hill,  showed 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  as  a  whole  much  be- 
hind the  foregoing  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  A.  Ll.  Gwillim  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  for  an  extremely  fine  lot  of 
tuberous-rooting  Begonias. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdox,  Twerton 
Hill,  Bath,  showed  plants  of  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  mostly  of  enormous  sized  blooms. 

Carnations. 

A  remarkably  fine  exhibit  of  Carnations  was 
staged  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks,  the 
blooms  being  of  a  high  standard  of  quality. 
The  group  was  very  extensive,  the  blooms  being 
staged  in  handsome  glass  vases,  with  trails  of 
Smilax  at  their  bases.  There  were  most  of  the 
American  or  winter-flowering  varieties  in  this 
imposing  group,  also  a  fine  selection  of  the 
border  type.  Room  was  found  for  two  banks 
of  a  new  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  named  Vin- 
cent Slade,  the  colour  being  rather  brighter  than 
the  well-known  Mme.  Crousse  variety. 

Mr.  W.  H.  P.\GE,  Tangley  Nursery,  Hampton, 
showed  Carnations  and  Liliums,  both  of  which 
flowers  lend  themselves  to  attractive  arrange- 
ment, and  which  was  fully  taken  advantage  of 
by  this  exhibitor.  Especially  fine  were  large 
epergnes  filled  with  Carnations  Governor  Roose- 
velt, Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  and  Enchantress, 
relieved  with  foliage  of  Pampas  Gra^s. 

Sir  Geo.  Faudel-Phillips,  Bart.,  Balls  Park, 
Hertford  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Fitch),  staged  pot  plants  of 
Souvenir  de  La  Malmaison  and  other  Carnations. 
The  specimens  were  very  large  ;  some  were  in 
12-inch  pots,  and  they  were  well  furnished  with 
choice  blooms.  A  plant  of  the  variety  Church- 
warden had  upwards  of  50  fine  flowers. 

Another  handsome  bank  of  Carnations  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sheldon,  Guernsey, 
who  showed  Enchantress,  Lady  Bountiful,  Mrs. 
Lawson,  Harlowarden,  Mrs.  H.  Burnett,  The 
President,  and  other  notable  kinds  in  first-class 
style. 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Iver,  Bucks,  had  a  charming 
display  of  Carnations  in  great  assortment, 
arranged  with  artistic  skill. 

A  group  was  staged  by  Sir  Daniel  Gooch, 
Hylands,  Chelmsford.  It  was  freely  interspersed 
with  small  Palms  and  Ferns.  At  the  back  were 
large  plants  of  Carnation  Duchess  of  Westmin- 
ster. 

A  small  exhibit  of  Carnations  was  staged  by 
John  Ker,  Esq.,  Loudwater,  Rickmansworth 
(gr.  Mr.  Avery),  and  another  batch  of  these 
flowers  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons, 
Shrewsbury. 

Greenhouse  Plants. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  made 
a  display  with  half-hardy  flowering  plants  in 
great  variety.  That  old  garden  plant  Tra- 
chelium  coeruleum  was  never  seen  in  better 
flower  ;  Heliotrope  Lord  Roberts  was  shown  in 
beautiful  bloom ;  several  Ageratums  of  the 
"  nana"  section  were  noted,  also  plants  of  Ver- 
bena Miss  Willmott,  capitally  bloomed,  as  were 
small  plants  of  Hoya  bella.  Roses  were  shown 
in  good  condition  on  boards  and  as  large 
bouquets. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate, 
showed  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  James  Attfield, 
a  pitik-flowered  variety,  very  free  to  flower  ;  the 
new   Coleus   Cordelia,   a  quantity  of  Verbenas, 


including  Princess  of  Wales  (deep  blue),  and 
The  King  (a  bright  crimson).  A  number  of 
plants  of  Erica  Bothwelliana  (a  rare  variety 
nowadays)  in  bloom  ;  and  Begonia  Phosphores- 
cens,  a  scarlet-flowered  bedder,  of  dwarf  habit, 
very  bright  in  colour. 

Messrs.  T.  Rochford  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Brox- 
bourne,  showed  the  new  pink-flowered  Spiraeas 
Pinch  Blossom  and  Queen  Alexandra. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worces- 
ter, showed  a  variety  of  greenhouse  plants,  and 
a  number  of  large-flowered  Clematis  of  the  Jack- 
manii  type.  The  flowering  plants  included  Car- 
nations, Kalanchoe  flammula,  Liliums,  Nym- 
phseas  and  Nerines. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  variety  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Staplegrove  Nurseries, 
Taunton. 

Hardy  Plants. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  displays  of  hardy 
plants  at  the  Holland  Park  shows  in  previous 
years  have  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence, never  before  have  such  imposing  ex- 
hibits of  these  subjects  been  displayed.  Very 
naturally,  some  few  exhibits  stand  out  more 
prominently  than  the  rest,  and  in  this  sense  the 
splendid  exhibits  from  Mr.  Ajios  Perry,  En- 
field, and  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester, 
call  for  special  praise.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible,  in  the  limits  of  an  e.x- 
hibition  such  as  this,  to  show  anything  finer, 
more  naturally  disposed,  or  covering  so  wide  a 
field  in  hardy  plant  gardening  as  the  magnifi- 
cent groups  arranged  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry  in 
tent  No.  3.  Here  were  seen  border  subjects  of 
most  plants  now  in  season.  Lilies  in  profusion, 
a  delightful  piece  of  rockwork  and  a  most  pleas- 
ing, natural  and  picturesque  water-garden.  Ex- 
tending the  entire  length  of  the  tent  and  flanked 
at  either  extreme  with  bold  groups  of  the 
choicest  Larkspurs,  the  intervening  space  was 
occupied  with  plants  of  every  description,  from 
the  more  diminutive  Alpines  to  the  bolder 
Rushes  and  Sedges  of  the  waterside  and  the 
giant  Gunnera.  The  Water  Lilies  were  a  de- 
lightful feature,  and  played  their  part  in  a 
group  that  may  be  described  as  unique. 

Somewhat  less  in  extent,  but  admirably  con- 
ceived and  carried  out,  was  the  fine  water  gar- 
den and  rockwork  group  arranged  by  Messrs. 
R.  W.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester.  The  group 
was  arranged  near  to  the  entrance  of  the 
largest  tent.  By  means  of  a  stone  path- 
way, in  the  midst  of  Japanese  Irises,  a  water 
pool  with  stepping-stones  led  to  a  rock  garden 
beyond,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  effect 
was  in  every  way  excellent.  Bold  masses  of 
Spiraeas,  Astilbes,  Bullrushes,  Butomus,  Eula- 
lias,  and  other  things  adorned  the  margins  of 
the  water,  and  within  the  shelter  of  some  of  the 
settings  some  beautiful  hardy  Ferns  were  ar- 
ranged. Apart  from  this  portion  of  the  ex- 
hibit, many  choice  Lilies,  Early  Gladioli,  Calo- 
chorti,  Eremurus,  and  other  flowers  in  great 
variety  were  staged  in  capital  form. 

Another  important  and  well-arranged  group 
was  that  from  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch, 
Hants.  Here,  too,  were  to  be  seen  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  such  as  Lilies,  Iris  laevigata, 
Alstromerias,  Eremurus  Bungei,  lovely  masses 
of  Spiraea  palmata  and  S.  aruncus.  Iris 
aurea,  I.  gigantea  sulphurea,  a  pale-coloured 
variety,  and  several  good  forms  of  the 
Day  Lily,  notably  Hemerocallis  Baronii, 
with  long  narrow  petals  of  a  pale  primrose  hue. 
The  dark  flower-buds,  prior  to  expanding,  render 
this  a  very  distinct  and  attractive  subject.  Mr. 
Prichard  also  exhibited  a  very  fine  example  of 
Spigelia  raarilandica. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  had  a 
capital  display  of  hardy  flowers,  which  included 
choice  Delphiniums,  Iris  laevigata.  Water  Liles, 
English  Irises,  I.  aurea,  I.  Monnieri,  select 
species  of  Lilium,  Cornflowers,  &c.  Messrs. 
Barr  also  showed  a  number  of  pigmy  trees. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  had  many  garden  flowers,  together 
with  a  superb  and  well-flowered  batch  of  Lilium 
giganteum,  whose  long,  drooping,  trumpet- 
shaped  white  blossoms,  stained  internally  with 
red,  made  a  very  striking  display. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton,  arranged  a 
pretty  rockwork  exhibit  planted  judiciously  with 
Alpine  and  allied  things,  the  work  being  car- 
ried out  in  a  very  pleasing  and  artistic  manner. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  had  a  capi- 
tal group  of  hardy  plants,  amongst  which  Roses, 
flowering  shrubs,  and  other  subjects  were  in- 
terspersed freely. 


Messrs.  G.  Mallet  &  Co.,  Cheddar,  also  dis- 
played a  mixed  group  of  hardy  flowers,  such 
things  as  Early  Gladioli,  Lilium  auratum  platy- 
phyllum,  and  a  capital  lot  of  the  Madonna  Lily 
being  noted. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  had  choice 
Delphiniums  and  Gaillardias  both  in  great 
variety  and  staged  as  usual  in  a  first-class 
manner. 

Messrs.  B.  Ladhams  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Shirley, 
Southampton,  had  an  admirable  group  of  hardy 
flowers,  particularly  fine  being  masses  of  per- 
petual flowering  Pinks,  the  pure  white  Campa- 
nula persicifolia  alba  coronata,  and  a  rich  dis. 
play  of  Gaillardias,  the  latter  contairiing  many 
good  and  distinct  varieties. 

Messrs.  Lilley  &  Co.,  Guernsey,  staged  early, 
flowering  Gladioli,  Iris  laevigata,  and  similar 
plants  in  abundance,  together  with  a  fine  bank 
of  Alstromerias. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Upton,  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries, 
Guildford,  had  many  interesting  things,  such 
as  Sedum  Middendorifianum,  Lithospermum  in- 
termedium, with  blue  cylindrical-shaped  flowers  ; 
Adenophora  liliiflora,  Cistus  algarvensis,  the 
petals  being  yellow  with  a  dark  base  ;  Campa- 
nulas, Sempervivums  in  variety,  and  Pentstemon 
tubiflora,  a  white-flowered  species,  which  is  both 
graceful  and  free  in  its  flowering. 

The  Misses  Kipping,  Hutton,  Essex,  had  a 
small  though  prettily-arranged  group  of  Alpine 
and  herbaceous  plants. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Pulham,  Elsenham,  Kent,  ar- 
ranged a  rockwork  exhibit  and  planted  it  with 
Alpines  in  diverse  varieties.  The  same  exhibi- 
tor contributed  a  considerable  variety  of  cut 
herbaceous  flowers. 

Mr.  Geo.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  had  an  in- 
teresting variety  of  Alpines,  rock-shrubs,  and 
flowering  herbaceous  plants.  Lilies,  Eremuri, 
Ixias,  Calochorti,  a  fine  mass  of  Morina  longi- 
folia,  some  excellent  examples  of  Desfontainea 
spinosa,  together  with  Sarracenias  and  other 
choice  and  good  plants. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Artindale  &  Son,  Sheffield,  had 
a  mixed  group  of  Alpine,  herbaceous  and  flower- 
ing shrubs,  also  a  fine  collection  of  Pansies  and 
Violas,  the  flowers  remaining  perfectly  fresh 
and  good  throughout  the  show. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Sons,  Woking,  had 
many  good  hardy  flowers  in  a  nicely-arranged 
group.  We  noticed  Iris  laevigata  as  grown  in 
the  open  and  in  quite  dn,'  soil,  Scabiosa  cauca- 
sica.  Larkspurs  in  variety,  English  and  other 
Irises,  and  many  other  species. 

A  comprehensive  group  of  cut  garden  flowers 
came  from  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.'s  nur- 
sery, Maidstone.  The  collection  included  Lark- 
spurs in  variety,  Alstromerias,  Phloxes,  Peren- 
nial Marguerites,  English  Irises,  also  I.  aurea,  I. 
Monnieri,  many  fine  Campanulas  and  a  host  of 
other  good  and   seasonable  subjects. 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  near  Birming- 
ham, had  an  admirable  display  of  herbaceous 
Phloxes,  of  which  Etna,  Aurora  Borealis,  Coque- 
licot,   and  Tapis  Blanc  were  notable  examples. 

Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  contri- 
buted a  fine  group  embracing  Alpines,  Sweet 
Peas,  herbaceous  plants,  rock-flowering  shrubs, 
aquatics  and  allied  things.  A  group  of  Gilia 
coronopifolia  and  a  fine  spike  of  the  Lizard 
Orchis,  O.  hircina,  collected  near  Dover  at- 
tracted much  attention. 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Crane,  Woodview  Terrace, 
Highgate,  London,  N.,  had  a  very  pretty  dis- 
play of  Violas  arranged  in  shallow  pans. 
Several  dozen  of  these  pans,  each  contain- 
ing a  distinct  variety,  were  staged,  and 
there  was  also  a  delightful  gathering  of  the 
more  miniature  Violettas,  both  as  cut  flowers 
and  as  growing  plants  in  pans  to  demonstrate 
their  dwarfness  and   freedom  of  flowering. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  had  a 
large  and  varied  exhibit  of  seasonable  hardy 
herbaceous  and  other  flowers. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Rarely  have  Sweet  Peas  been  exhibited  in 
greater  numbers  than  on  this  occasion,  the 
quality  of  the  exliibits  being  very  fine.  At  the 
entrance  to  tent  No.  4  Messrs.  James  Carter 
&  Co.,  High  Holborn,  staged  a  large  number  of 
varieties  in  vases  and  suspended  from  arches, 
the  exhibit  being  a  most  effective  one.  Gloxinias 
were  arranged  in  the  centre  of  this  pretty  dis- 
play. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  had  an 
admirable     display     of     Sweet     Peas     skilfully 
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arranged  with  their  own  foliage.  Notable  varie- 
ties were  St.  George,  Queen  of  Spain,  Henry 
Eckford,  King  Edward  VII.,  and  Ihe  King. 

Messrs.  G.  Stakk  lV  Son,  Great  Ryburgh,  Suf- 
folk, in  a  very  comprehensive  group,  displayed 
many  excellent  varieties,  noteworthy  sorts  being 
St.  George,  George  Stark,  a  new  variety  witti 
flowers  ot  a  reddish-scarlet  hue  ;  Olive  Russell, 
a  very  delightful  shade  of  piak ;  and  Helen 
Pierce,  blue. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Chaplin,  Joynings  Nurseries, 
Waltham  Cross,  also  exhibited  these  flowers 
freely  and  in  many  choice  varieties. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  &  Co.,  Coggeshall,  Es- 
sex, had  a  delightful  stand  of  Sweet  Peas,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  newer  and  more  distinct 
sorts,  such  as  Mrs.  Wm.  King  (rosy  carmine), 
Anglian  Blue,  White  Spencer,  Evelyn  Heraus, 
and  Blush  Seedling. 

Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  also  dis- 
played these  flowers  in  large  numbers  and  in 
variety,  the  collection  including  the  leading 
novelties  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  older  kinds. 

Messrs.  St'TTON  &  Sons,  Reading,  staged  a 
very  complete  collection  in  excellent  condition. 
There  were  probably  not  fewer  than  200  vases, 
the  centre  being  occupied  with  a  bold  arrange- 
ment of  Sutton's  Queen,  a  lovely  variety  of  pink 
and  cream  colours. 

Other  exhibitors  of  Sweet  Peas  included 
Messrs.  S.  Bide  &  Sons,  Farnham ;  Mr.  H. 
Hemus,  Upton-on-Severn ;  Messrs.  J.  King  & 
Sons,  Coggeshall,  Essex ;  and  Fkancis  Welles- 
ley,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Woking. 

Groups  of   Plants   Exhibited   Out-of-Dooks. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B.,  made  a 
large  display  with  Phlox  decussata  in  consider- 
able variety,  Violas,  Pansies,  Delphiniums,  &c. 
Of  the  first-named  plants,  the  varisties  Esperance 
(of  a  lilac  colour,  having  a  white  star  in  the 
middle},  Croisade  (pale  blue  and  white),  Joseph 
Chamberlain  (majenta  purple),  Josephine  Ger- 
baut  (white,  with  a  pink  eye),  John  Lamont  (red- 
dish lilac),  and  W.  P.  Wright  (bright  purple)  are 
choice  garden  kinds.  Delphiniums  with  long 
spikes,  densely  clothed  with  blooms,  the  colours 
being  especially  pleasing  in  the  varieties  Ber- 
tram, Albert  Edward,  Life  Guardsman,  and 
Norah  Green.  Violas  and  Pansies  were  exten- 
sively shown.  Among  the  latter  several  remark- 
able or  bold  markings  were  noted. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  group  of 
small  plants  of  hardy  Fuchsias,  consisting  of 
species  and  hybrids,  viz.,  triphylla,  Thomsonii 
myrtifolia,  gracilis  variegata,  coccinea  Floriana, 
Riccartonii  Drama,  &c. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Cripps  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Nursery- 
men, Tunbridge  Wells,  showed  hardy  trees, 
many  of  them  Japanese  Acers  in  variety,  grown 
A.^  standards  so  as  to  show  nice  effects ;  new 
Chinese  Vitis  of  species,  Thujas,  Clematis, 
Retinospora  obtusa  Crippsii,  a  pretty  golden 
yellow  variety,  and  other  variegated  plants  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  all  of  them  hardy  in 
this   country. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  The  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Richmond,  exhibited  tree  Ivies  of  a  golden- 
leaved  variety  as  standards  and  bushes.  The 
taller  plants  were  wonderfully  effective.  This 
exhibitor  had  likewise  a  large  group  of  silver 
and  gold  variegated  trees  and  shrubs,  and  capi- 
tal specimens  of  Aralia  Mandschurica  argenteo- 
variegata,  Hydrangea  Hortensia,  Aucuba, 
Acer,  Vitis,  itc.  The  arrangements  of  this  group 
and  that  of  the  others  were  more  lightsome  and 
diversified  than  we  have  observed  in  former 
years. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  it  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  constructed  a  pergola  with  Larch 
poles,  clothing  the  supports  with  Clematis  and 
Rambler  Roses  ;  whilst  at  the  back  and  ends 
plants  in  pots  were  employed  to  enclose  the 
■whole.  We  noticed  well-bloomed  plants  of 
Philadelphus  latifolius,  a  neat  specimen  of 
Abies  pungens  glauca,  a  pretty  group  of  pot 
plants  of  Rose  Mme.  Levavasseur  in  full  bloom, 
Lilium  auratum,  iS:c. 

Messrs.  M.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Sutton  Court 
Ntixsery,  Chiswick,  set  up  a  large  group  consist- 
ing of  such  hardy  subjects  as  Japanese  Acers, 
variegated  Ivies  and  Bamboos  ranging  from  10 
feet  to  2  feet  in  height. 

Messrs.  H.  Lane  &-  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Great 
Berkhamstead,  showed  Buxus  japonica  aurea, 
Taxus  elegantissima,  golden  tinted  in  the  new 
growth ;     Retinospora    pisifera    aurea,    Cupres- 


sus  Lawsoniana,  C.  Lambertiana  lutea,  and  other 
variegated  Cypresses. 

Messrs.  Gunn  «S:  Sons,  Olton,  Warwickshire, 
showed  their  new  Phlox  "  Tapis  blanc,"  the 
plants  being  about  2  feet  in  height,  robust,  with 
big  flower-heads,  of  smooth-edged,  circular 
blooms  1-^  inch  in  diameter. 

Mr.  \V.  PiNGO  HoRTON,  of  the  Stafford  Road 
and  Sunnyrise  Market  Nursery  Co.,  Craven- 
hurst,  Seaford,  Sussex,  showed  a  novel  arrange- 
ment in  a  sloping  frame  fitted  with  wooden 
stages  having  a  front  of  virgin  cork,  filled  with 
a  number  of  rare  and  choice  plants.  We  noted 
a  new  seedling,  Gerbeia  Jamesonii,  ot  a  rich 
scarlet  colour,  one  of  many  that  he  has  raised  ; 
a  cross  between  a  Sweet  William  and  Carna- 
tion Uriah  Pipe,  a  sky-blue  Nemesia  looking 
like  a  blue  Lobelia,  a  double-flowered  Meconop- 
sis  cambrica,  Pentstemon  cosruleus,  Osmunda 
palustris,   &c, 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  The  Fox  Hills  Nursery,  Kes- 
ton,  showed  a  small  group  of  plants  consisting 
of  Irises,  Campanulas,  Saxifragas,  Water  Lilies, 
&c. 

AWARDS. 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Begonia  Duchess  of  Cornwall. — This  variety 
has  fine,  double  flowers  of  rich  crimson,  the 
form  being  similar  to  a  well-developed  Camellia. 
Shown  by  Messrs.   Blackmore  &  Langdon. 

Begonia  Frilled  Queen. — Of  the  many  frilled 
Begonias  exhibited  in  recent  years,  this  one  may 
be  described  as  the  most  remarkable.  The  flowers 
are  single,  and  the  frill  is  developed  in  an  un- 
usual degree.  The  rich  shade  of  pink  is  pleas- 
ing. Shown  by  Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Lang- 
don. 

Delphinium  "Progression."''' — This  is  a  white 
variety,  except  for  a  very  little  yellow  in  the 
centre.  It  is  distinct  from  any  v/e  have  ob- 
served.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co. 

Delphinium  '' Statuairc  i?«£^£. "— This  is  a 
magnificent  variety,  with  very  large,  semi- 
double  flowers  of  a  pale  mauve  colour.  The  in- 
florescence is  long  and  bold,  and  the  novelty 
may  be  recommended  as  distinct  and  of  great 
merit,  however  much  one  may  be  disposed  to 
question  the  appropriateness  of  the  appellation. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon. 

Rose  George  C.  Wand. — This  Hybrid  Tea 
variety  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  colour, 
being  a  shade  of  cerise  red  as  it  appeared  to 
us,  but  it  has  been  described  by  the  raisers  as 
orange-vermilion.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  ex- 
cellent form,  and  the  petals  wide  and  good. 
This  variety  should  prove  an  excellent  one  for 
market  supply,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  it 
posse-sses  perfume.  It  has  been  shown  pre- 
viously under  the  name  Sir  Henry  Irving,  but 
this  has  been  altered  because  a  Rose  has  already 
been  distributed  in  America  under  the  name  of 
Henry  Irving.  Shown  by  the  raisers,  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons. 

Rose  Mrs.  David  Jardine. — Of  the  four  varie- 
ties which  obtained  Awards  on  Tuesday  last, 
this  one  commended  itself  most  to  us.  It  is  a 
Hybrid  Tea,  and  the  flowers  are  of  the  very 
best  form,  having  high,  well-developed  centres. 
In  colour  it  is  a  most  pleasing  shade  of  shell- 
pink.  The  habit  of  the  plant  appears  to  be 
erect  and  vigorous,  and  the  variety  is  said  to 
have  proved  first-rate  for  forcing.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  commending  this  novelty  as  being 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  desirable  of  its 
type,  which  is  that  of  the  Catherine  Mermet 
section.  Shown  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  &  Sons. 

Rose  Molly  Sharman  Crawford. — This  is  a 
pure  Tea  variety,  with  large,  well-formed 
flowers  possessing  good  centres.  The  petals  are 
very  fine,  and  reflex  prettily  from  the  centre  of 
the  flower,  which  is  white  or  very  pale  lemon. 
Shown  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
&  Sons. 

Rose  Florence  Edith  CouUhwaite. — A  Hybrid 
Tea  variety  of  a  salmon-pink  shade,  varying 
considerably  in  the  different  flowers.  As  shown, 
the  blooms  were  scarcely  so  attractive  as  the 
varieties  already  mentioned,  but  it  is  described 
by  the  raisers  as  one  of  their  best  novelties. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
who  are  also  the  raisers. 

Viola  Ernest  Needham. — A  very  large,  slightly- 
rayed  Viola  of  perfectly  circular  form.  The 
colour  is  purple   on   the  margins,   and  the  rest 


white,  except  for  a  little  yellow  in  the  centre. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Artindale  &  Son,  Shef- 
field. 

Tunica  Saxifraga  f..  pi. — A  pretty,  double- 
flowered  form  of  this  Caryophyllaceous  plant. 
The  blossoms  measure  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
width,  are  semi-double,  and  of  a  pink  shade, 
deeper  than  in  the  type.  In  other  respects  it  i^ 
identical  with  the  older  form,  and  will  be 
found  of  much  service  for  trailing  over  rocks  or 
boulders,  or  for  planting  in  old  walls  and  ruins. 
Shown  by  Mr.  G.  Reuthe. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair), 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  H.  Little, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  G.  Alexander, 
F.  Sajider,  J.  Charlesworth,  W.  Boxall,  F.  M. 
Ogilvie,  G.  F.  Moore,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Gurney 
Wilson,  Walter  Cobb,  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman, 
W.  Bolton,  J.  Forster  Alcock,  A.  Dye,  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  W.  H.  White,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  Stuart 
Low,  and  C.  H.  Curtis. 

In  the  large  tent,  the  central  staging  in  which 
was  devoted  to  Orchids,  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  staged  a  ma^- 
niflcent  group,  equal  in  quality  and  in  good 
arrangement  to  any  which  has  yet  been  staged 
at  Holland  House.  With  a  bacJiground  of  grace- 
ful Palms,  the  salient  feature  throughout  was 
made  by  the  many  splendid  forms  of  Lselio- 
Cattleya  P'asciaator,  L.-C.  Aphrodite,  L.-C. 
Canhamiana,  L.-C.  callistoglossa,  &c.,  raised  at 
Heaton.  Very  remarkable  among  these  were  two 
fine  specimens  of  the  deep-coloured  L.-C.  Can- 
hamiana Fire  King,  and  several  L.-C.  C.  alba, 
the  rich  orange-crimson  L.-C.  Golden  Oriole, 
and  a  very  dark-coloured  L.-C.  Berthe  Four- 
nier.  Among  the  Cattleyas  were  a  fine  set  of 
white  forms,  a  grand  specimen  of  C.  Mossias 
Wageneri,  having  a  dozen  pure-white  blooms  ; 
two  plants  of  the  rare  snow-white  C.  W^arneri 
alba;  C.  Mendelii  Queen  of  Spain,  with  many 
■white  flowers,  having  an  orange  disc  with  slight 
rose  marking  in  front ;  and  various  other  pretty 
forms.  Odontoglossums  were  also  finely  shown, 
and  in  these  the  Heaton-raised  forms  were  con- 
spicuous, varieties  of  O.  ardentissimum  includ- 
ing both  the  deep  purple-spotted  and  the  clear- 
white  variety  xanthotes.  O.  Othello,  O.  Rolfeae, 
and  O.  crispum  were  also  good,  the  heavily- 
blotched  O.  crispum  The  Khedive  being  of  great 
beauty.  Of  specially  rare  and  good  things 
noted  were  Odontioda  Charlesworthii,  with  fine 
red  flowers ;  O.  Lutetia  (C.  Noezliana  X  O. 
luteo-purpureum),  marked  with  a  peculiar  yel- 
lowish-red colour  ;  Odontoglossum  hibernicum, 
and  other  new  hybrids.  Of  interesting  species 
there  were  a  good  display. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans  and 
Bruges,  staged  a  very  fine  group,  or  series  of 
groups  combined,  the  two  end  sections  being 
composed  of  their  new  foliage  plants,  many  of 
which  were  recently  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  The  central  and  taller  portion  of  the 
main  groups  of  Orchids  had  tall,  graceful  Palmb 
at  the  back,  from  which  arched  forward  the 
fine  white  sprays  of  Phal^nopsis  amabiUs  Rime- 
stadiana,  in  front  of  which  was  a  very  hand- 
some selection  of  varieties  of  Laelio-Cattleya 
Martinetii,  the  rich,  Indian-red  petalled  varie- 
ties, with  deep  reddish-purple  labellums,  pre- 
dominating, and  the  best  of  these  were  named 
The  Prince,  Rex,  and  Vulcan.  The  lower 
curves  had  for  a  background  the  feather- 
fronded  Polypodum  Knightii,  the  side  groups 
having  elegant  Palms  at  the  back.  Very  fine  in 
the  body  of  the  group  were  the  varieties  of 
Odontoglossum  Harryano-crispum  Brugense, 
raised  at  Bruges ;  the  varied  and  beautiful 
forms  of  O.  ardentissimum,  including  the  beau- 
tiful varieties  Rosy  Morn,  Kaliston,  and  others. 
Among  the  forms  of  O.  crispum  were  several 
very  fine  blotched  varieties.  The  Cattleyas 
were  represented  by  the  very  fine  set  of  C.  Wars- 
cewiczii  Sanderiana,  good  C.  Mossias,  including 
the  pure  white  C.  M.  \Vageneri,  C.  M.  Reinecki- 
ana,  and  several  other  white  forms.  Three  speci- 
mens of  Odontioda  Lairesseas  bore  fine  branched 
sprays  of  their  white  and  rose-coloured  fiowers, 
and  other  good  hybrids  were  included.  In  one 
pretty  group  were  a  fine  set  of  Cypripedium  bel- 
latulum,  beside  them  being  the  still  larger  and 
more  beautiful  C.  Oodefroyas  leucochilum  *'  The 
President,"  a  noble  and  richly-marked  flower, 
the  finest  Cypripedium  in  the  show  ;  and  behind 
them  the  handsome  Cypripedium  Orion  (Selli- 
gerum    majus    X     Rothschildianum),    ns    large 
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ivory-white,  purple-striped  dorsal  sepal  being 
broader  than  long.  Species  of  Orchids  were 
many   and  various. 

Messrs.  MoOKE,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  had  a 
very  interesting  and  tastefully-arranged  group, 
the  backing  of  which  was  of  plumose  Cocos 
Palms.  Three  stands  with  virgin-cork  pockets, 
in  which  to  arrange  the  plants,  were  carried  up, 
the  central  one  having  fine  varieties  of  Catt- 
leyas,  some  of  the  C.  Warscewiczii  being  very 
beautiful.  In  front  was  an  elegant  plant  of 
Oncidium  cornigeram,  with  its  gold  and  brown 
flowers  gracefully  drooping,  beside  it  being  the 
pretty  Epidendrum  nemorale,  the  pure  white 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba,  Brassia  verrucosa, 
the  finely-blotched  Odontoglossum  eximium,  O. 
amabile,  and  other  Odontoglossums.  Two  well- 
flowered  plants  of  the  large  rose-purple  Disa 
Luna  were  very  effective  :  the  rare  Cirrhopeta- 
lum  bifiorum,  with  five  spikes  each  of  two  pretty 
rose-coloured  flowers,  the  feather-lipped  B.  bar- 
bigerum  were  interesting  objects,  and  among 
others  noted  were  the  carmine-crimson  Brough- 
tonia  sanguinea,  the  rare  Vanda  Bensonii  an- 


Claptonense,  and  the  elegant  rose-purple  Cirrho- 
petalum  Cumingii  were  noted,  and  in  another 
arrangement  several  Sophro-Laslias,  Ph^'sosi- 
phon  Loddigesii,  Epidendrum  pentotes,  Onci- 
dium raniferum,  and  other  species. 

Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate,  staged  a 
group  in  which  Cattleya  Warneri  was  well  repre- 
sented, the  variety  magnifica  being  very  fine. 
Among  the  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  the  variety 
Silver  Queen  was  a  good  white,  and  the  forms 
of  C.  Mendelii,  Oncidium  sarcodes,  O.  macran- 
thum,  &c.,  were  well  displayed. 

Mons.  Florent  Claes,  Etterbeek,  Brus- 
sels, showed  several  very  fine  forms  of  Cattleya 
Mendelii  and  C.  Mossise,  the  best  of  which  was 
C.  Mendelii,  Claes'  variety,  a  model  white  flower, 
with  carmine  crimson  front  to  the  lip. 

Mons.  A.  A.  Peeters,  Brussels,  showed 
Cattleya  Bowringiano-Schilleriana,  with  deep 
purplish-claret  flowers  ;  C.  Du  Preana  (Warnen 
X  Warscewiczii),  larger  than  C.  Warscewiczii 
and  similarly  coloured ;  and  C.  Carduceas 
(Schofieldiana    x    Gaskelliana). 


Fig.    12. — THE    NEW    HYBRID    BERRY    SHOWN    BY    MESSRS.    HUGH    LOW    AND    CO., 
AT    THE    HOLLAND    PARK    SHOW.  (See  p.  37.1 


chorifera,  Zygopetalum  rostratum,  Bulbophyl- 
lum  Godseffianum,  some  specially  good  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  and  a  singular  variegated  form  of  the 
yellow  Lycaste  macrobulbon.  Odontoglossum 
Rolfeas  magnificum  was  a  grand  form,  large  in 
size  and  equally  broad  in  all  its  parts  ;  white, 
prettily  marked  with  purple,  and  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  formed  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  had  a 
fine  group  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  and  C.  Mossiae 
of  their  well-known  excellent  type.  One  speci- 
men of  C.  Mendelii  bore  about  30  flowers,  and 
all  were  exceptionally  well  bloomed.  Among 
the  white  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  specially 
interesting  was  the  large  and  beautiful  C. 
Mossiae  Arnoldiana  Smee's  variety,  which  the 
firm  originally  sold  to  the  late  Dr.  Smee  nearly 
25  years  ago,  and  which  is  still  one  of  the  best. 
A  batch  of  the  white  Cyi^ripedium  niveum,  a 
pretty  selection  made  up  of  varieties  of  Bulbo- 
phyllum  Lobbii,  B.   Siamense,  the  beautiful  B. 


II.  S.  GooDSON,  Esq.,  Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Day),  showed  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Sidney- 
anum,  a  very  large  white  flower,  with  the  lip 
handsomely  marked  with  violet ;  a  good  Cat- 
tleya F.  W.  Wigan  ;  and  Odontoglossum  illustre 
■  King  of  England."      (See  Awards.) 

I.t.-Col.  G.  L.  HoLKORD,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  sent 
Sophro-Laslio-Cattleya  Danae  (S.-L.  laeta  Or- 
petiana  x  C.  Harrisoniae),  a  very  pretty  hybrid, 
with  purplish-rose  sepals  and  petals,  and  lip 
formed  like  C.  Ilarrisonias,  yellowish,  with  rose 
tip  ;  and  three  others.     (See  Awards.) 

Walter  Cobb,  Esq.,  Rusper  (gr.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter),  showed  Odontoglossum  formosum, 
Cobb's  variety,  white,  heavily  blotched  with  vio- 
let, and  formed  lik'e  O.  Pescatorei. 

F.  M.  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery,  Oxford, 
showed  Miltonia  vexillaria,  The  .Shrubbery 
variety,  a  large  rose-pink  variety,  with  radiat- 


ing deep  rose  lines  on  the  lip ;    and   the   large 
white  M.v.   Queen  Alexandra. 

W.  Thompso.n,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone 
(gr.  Mr.  Stevens),  sent  Odontioda  Charles- 
worthii,  with  deep  red  flowers  with  j'ellow  crest. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class   Certificate. 

LaUo-CattUya  Ciive  magnifica  {L.  praestans 
X  L.-C.  Dowiana  aurea),  from  Lt.-Col.  Hol- 
FORD,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Westonbirt  (gr  Mr.  H.  G. 
Alexander).  A  superb  dwarf  Laelio-Cattleya, 
with  large  flowers,  having  the  sepals  and  petals 
deep  rose  colour,  the  lip  purplish-claret,  with 
gold-coloured  lines  from  the  base. 

Odontoglossum  illustre  "  King  of  England" 
from  H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  West  Hill,  Putney 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day).  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
hybrid  Odontoglossums.  Flowers  large,  all  the 
segments  broad,  the  sepals  and  petals  heavily 
blotched  with  bright  violet,  the  lip  chocolate- 
purple,  with  white  margin,  and  strongly  indicat- 
ing O.  Vuylstekei  as  one  of  the  parents. 

Award  of  Merit. 
Odontoglossum  Eleanor,  Westonbirt  variety 
(cirrhosum  x  Uro-Skinneri),  from  Lt.-Col.  G.  L 
Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  Alexander). 
A  charming  hybrid,  with  sap-green  sepals  and 
petals  spotted  with  chocolate  colour  and  broadly 
ovate-acuminate  white  lip  marked  with  violet- 
purple. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

To  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid  grower  to 
Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  Holford,  for  a  magnificent  plant 
of  Odontoglossum  Othello,  Westonbirt  variety, 
with  two  very  stout  spikes  of  large  and  hand- 
some flowers. 

lo  Mons.  Chas.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristi, 
Ghent,  for  the  original  plant  of  Odontioda  Vuyl- 
slekece,  very  finely  flowered,  with  a  large 
branched  spike  of  white  and  reddish-rose 
flowers,  in  which  cultivation  has  developed  more 
of  the  fine  size  and  white  ground  colour  than  in 
the   specimen    when    originally  exhibited. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Conunittee. 

Present :  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  W.  Bates,  W.  Poupart,  H.  Parr,  W.  H. 
Divers,  G.  Woodward,  J.  Davis,  Thos.  Coom- 
ber,  E.  Beckett,  J.  Willard,  W.  Fyfe,  G.  Keif, 
C  Walter,  J.  Cheal,  P.  C  M.  Veitch,  A.  R. 
Allan,  W.  Pope,  R.  Lye,  G.  Wjlhes,  C  Foster, 
J.  Easham,  and  A.  Dean. 

Although  a  meeting  of  this  Committee  was 
held,  very  few  subjects  were  presented  for  ad- 
judication. 

W.  H.  P.  Sturgis,  Esq,  Givons  Grove,  Lea- 
therhead  (gr  Mr  Peters),  sent  several  seed- 
ling Strawberries  in  dishes,  also  plants  in  fruit 
of  the  varieties  William  Peters  and  Marmaduke. 
All  the  varieties  were  tasted,  but  none  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  Committee. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  sent  a  hybrid 
Blackberry,  the  product  of  crossing  the  Logan- 
berrv  with  a  British  Blackberry.  (See  figs.  12 
and'l3.) 

Although  the  customary  fine  collectio.i  of  pot 
fruit  trees  from  Sawbridgeworth  was  lack- 
ing, there  was  much  of  interest  in  the  fruit  ex- 
hibits. Notably  fine  was  a  collection  of  some  80 
representative  fruit  trees  staged  by  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Clielsea,  promi- 
nent amongst  which  were  Standard  trees  of  Red 
Currants  in  good  fruit  on  6-feet  stems  ;  also  some 
tall  Gooseberries.  Figs  were  in  good  form,  such 
varieties  as  Black  Ischia,  Negro  Largo,  Early 
Victor,  Bourjassotte  Grise,  Violette  de  Bor- 
deaux and  Early  Violet  being  well  fruited.  At 
the  back  of  the  collection  on  either  side  were 
Madresfield  Court  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
and  on  the  other  side  Royal  Muscadine  and  Fos- 
ter's Seedling.  These  were  flat-trained  and 
heavily  fruited.  Apple  Coronation  was  in  good 
fruit,  as  also  were  Peaches  Dymond,  Stirling 
Castle,  Peregrine,  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall, 
and  Nectarines  Pine  Apple,  Humboldt,  Cardi- 
nal, and   Dryden. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone, 
had  a  collection  of  some  30  pot  trees,  includ- 
ing Peaches  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  Duke  of 
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York ;  Plums  heavily  fruited ;  Apples  Hitchiri 
Pippin  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch ;  Cherries 
Monstreuse  de  Mezel,  Kent  Bigarreau,  Geant 
de  Hedelfingen,  and  others.  The  firm  also 
exhibited  in  plates  various  well-kept  Apples, 
including  Tibbett's  Pearmain,  Smart's  Prince 
Albert,  and  Calville  des  Femmes,  and  \\\ 
small  boxes  a  collection  of  Strawberries 
showing  excellent  fruits  of  The  Bedford,  Pro- 
gress, British  Queen,  Eleanor.  Laxton's  Latest, 
Waterloo,  Louis  Gauthier,  and  others. 

From  S.  Heilbut,  Esq.,  Maidlenhead  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Camp),  came  a  dozen  fine  trees,  chief 
amongst  which  were  some  superbly-fruiteii 
Cherries.  Specially  heavily  fruited  were  trees  of 
the  varieties  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Emperor 
Francis,  and  Bohemian  Black  ;  several  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  the  names  of  which  were  not 
visible;  and  Brown  Turkey  and  Black  Naples 
Figs  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Heilbut. 

Gathered  fruit  was  represented  by  a  collec- 
tion of  19  fine  Queen  Pineapples  from  Lord 
Llaxgattock's  garden.  The  Hendre,  Mon- 
mouth (gr.  Mr.  Coomber).  The  fruits  were  pre- 
sented  in   tlie   best   condition,    for    which    Mr. 


Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  had 
a  collection  of  superb  Melons,  60  fruits  in  all, 
those  of  Hero  of  Lockinge  being  exceptionally 
fine.  Other  varieties  were  Sutton's  Royal 
Favourite,  Windsor  Castle,  and  Blenheim 
Orange.  There  were  very  handsome  samples  of 
Cucumbers  Evergreen  and  Faultless  ;  also  boxes 
of  Up-to-Date,  Sunrise,  and  Hanwell  Victory 
Tomatos. 

Messrs.  Adam  Parker  &  Co.,  Waltham  Cross, 
had  two  baskets  and  three  dishes  of  unnamed 
Toijiatos. 

Vegetables. 

Practically  the  only  collection — and  that  a  re- 
markably fine  one — came  from  Aldenham  House 
Gardens,  Mr.  E.  Beckett  (gr.  to  Vicary  Gibes, 
Esq.)  being  the  exhibitor.  It  comprised  102 
separate  dishes,  and  was  probably  one  of  the 
finest  displays  ever  shown  by  Mr.  Beckett  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  There  were  some  50 
very  perfect  heads  of  Cauliflower,  including 
Purity,  Magnum  Boqum,  White  Queen,  and 
Early  Giant.  Intermingled  with  these  were 
Allan's  Early,  Little  Gem,  and  Tender  and  True 


Fig.  ij. — hybrid  berry  "low  junior"  (blackeekrv 

(See  Awards  al  Holland  House  show.) 
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Coomber  is  noted.  He  had  also  a  collection  of 
16  varieties  of  Strawberries  set  up  in  shallow 
boxes.  These  included  of  scarlet  hue,  Trafalgar, 
Royal  Sovereign,  Fillbasket,  and  The  Bedford  ; 
white,  Louis  Gauthier  ;  and  of  deeper  colours. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Givon's  Late  Prolific,  Bed- 
ford Champion,  Leader,  Reward,  Sir  C.  Napier, 
President  Loubet,  Laxton's  Latest,  Gunton 
Park,  and  Waterloo. 

From  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley, 
Kent,  was  sent  a  collection  of  Melons  and  other 
fruits.  There  were  15  Melons,  all  fine  clean  fruits, 
and  apparently  of  the  variety  Miss  Wilkinson,  so 
named  after  the  Lady  Principal.  There  were 
also  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Dy- 
mond  Peaches,  Superlative  Raspberries,  Beauty 
of  Bath  Apples  (very  fine).  Red  Currants,  and 
several  dishes  of  good  red  and  yellow  Tomatos. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  put  up  a  col- 
lection of  40  baskets  of  Strawberries,  the  fruits 
generally  being  exceptionally  fine.  Specially 
noticeable  were  Laxton's  Latest  (fruits  large  a. .d 
dark  in  colour),  Reliance,  Waterloo,  Progress, 
The  Bedford,  and  Givon's  Late  Prolific.  The 
varieties  were  generally  late  ripeners.  Some 
good  fruits  of  Peaches  Duke  of  York  and  Alex- 
ander, and  Nectarine  Lord  Napier,  were  also 
shown  well  bv  this  firm. 


Cabbages,  various  Cabbage  Lettuces,  v/hite 
Seakale,  Beet,  Marrows,  Carrots,  Rhubarb,  and 
other  culinary  products.  Fronting  these  were 
Peerless,  Matchless,  and  Delicacy  Cucumbers ; 
Perfection,  Eclipse,  Sunbeam,  and  Golden  Per- 
fection Tomatos  ;  Ringleader,  Duke  of  York, 
Windsor  Castle,  and  other  Rotates  ;  Mammoth 
Long  Pod  Beans  ;  Early  Giant,  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  Centenary  Peas  ;  various  short  Carrots ; 
wax-podded  and  green  Dwarf  Beans  ;  Mustard 
and  Cress,  and  many  other  vegetables. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn,  sur- 
rounded their  pretty  exhibit  of  flowers  with 
some  66  dishes  of  edible  Peas,  including  many 
evidently  fine  samples  from  crosses  of  well- 
known  varieties,  but  the  seedlings  were  shown 
under  numbers.  Of  named  varieties,  capital 
samples  were  staged  of  Quite  Content,  Tele- 
phone, Gladstone,  Early  Morn,  Alderman, 
I'Mwin  Beckett,  Stratagem,  Standard,  and 
others. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Low  Junior  Blackberry  X  Loganberry  (see 
figs.  12  and  13). — This  fruit  was  obtained  by 
crossing  the  native  Blackberry  with  the  Logan- 
berry. The  fruits,  which  had  been  ripened 
under    glass,    were   about    1     or     IJ     inches     in 


length,    deep   black  in   colour,   and   pleasing  to 
the   palate.      Shown   by   Messrs.    Hugh   Low   & 


Awards   made  by  the  Council, 

Gold  Med.^ls. 
The  Kl.  Hon.  Lord  Llangatlock,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth  ; 
The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree ;  Frank 
Cant  &  Co..  Colchester;  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Healon, 
Bradford  ;  A.  F.  Dutton.  Iver,  Bucks  ;  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dere- 
ham ;  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Edmonton  ;  Paul  &  Son,  Ches- 
hunt;  William  Paul  &  Son,  Wallham  Cross ;  Amos  Perry, 
Enheld;  J.  Veilch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea;  and  R. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester. 

C.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester;  James  Carter  &  Co., 
High  Holborn  ;  Wra.  Cutbush  S:  Son,  Highgale  ;  R.  &  G. 
Cuthbert,  Southgale ;  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond;  G. 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone;  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Dover; 
Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans;  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush 
Hill  Park,  Enfield;  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants; 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley;  T.  Cripps  &  Sons,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells;  Blackmore  &  Langdon,  Twerlon  Hill 
Nursery,  Bath;  W.  Artindale  &  Son,  Nether  Green 
Nurseries,  Sheffield  ;  W.  H.  Page,  Hampton,  Middlesex  ; 
S.  Heilbut,  Esq.,  Holyport,  Maidenhead  ;  A.  Dickson  &  Sons, 


Bull  &  Sons,  Chels. 

SiLVEit-GiLT  Flora  Medals. 

T.   S.   Ware,   Fellham  ;    Barr  &  Sons,   Covent   Garden ; 

Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  ;  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood  ;  W. 

R.  Chaplin,  Wallham  Cross  ;    W.   Bull  &   Sons,  Chelsea  ; 

G.  Mount,  Canterbury  ;  Cheat  &  Son,  Crawley  ;  and  Wood  & 


,  Wood  Gri 


Medal. 


Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medals. 
Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton  ;  G.  Reulhe,  Keston  ;  R.  H. 
Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech  ;    C.  Turner,  Slough  ;   E.  W.  King  & 
Co.,  Coggeshall ;  and  H.  Buruelt,  Guernsey. 

Silver  Flora  Medals. 
Sir  G.  Faudel-Phillips,  Hertford  ;  R.  C.  Nolcutt,  Wood- 
bridge ;  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  ;  F.  Lilley,  Guernsey; 
Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton  :  A.  LI.  Gwillim,  New  Eltham  ;  Bide 
&  Sons,  Farnham;  Stark  &  Sons,  Great  Ryburgh;  H.  C. 
Pulham,  Elsenham;  Jones  &  Son,  Shrewsbury;  John 
Forbes,  Hawick;  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamstead;  Merry  weather 
.4  Son,  Southwell ;  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  Southampton  ;  King's 
Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford;  W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Chiswick  ; 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading ;  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate  ;  G.  W. 
Riley,  Heme  Hill  ;  Scott  &  Sons,  South  Norwood;  Inmans 
&  Co.,  Slretford  ;  Potter's  Art  Guild,  Compton  ;  and  Pulham 
&  Son,  Newman  Street,  W. 

Silver  Ks 


Me 


S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey ;  Swanley  Horticultural 
College  (gr.  Mr.  Lawson) ;  R.  Jackson  &  Co.,  Piccadilly  ; 
and  Miss  C.  E.  Martin,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals. 
R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester;  G.  Mallett  &  Co.,  Cheddar; 
Kelway  &  Son,  Langport ;  H.  P.  Burrell,  Esq.,  Horton  ;  Dr. 
Freeland  ;  E.  E.  Grimson,  Esq.,  Sutton,  Surrey;  Col. 
Heseltine,  196,  Queen's  Gale  ;  J.  K.  King  &  Sons,  Cogges- 
hall ;  E.  &  M.  Kipping,  Hutlon,  Essex  ;  V.  Slade,  Taunton  ; 
A.  R.  Upton,  Guildford;  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Woking; 
W.  &  ].  Brown,  Stamford;  Patent  Ladder  Co.,  Peter- 
borough; Castle  Shipbreaking  Co.,  Millbank;  de  Luzy 
Freres,  Caniberwell ;  A.  Hamilton,  11,  Conduit  Street,  W. ; 
Liberty  ,.<i  Co.,  Warwick  Street ;  Ransomes,  Sims  &  Jefferies, 
Ipswich;  E.  Westmacolt,  Leadenhall  Street;  and  Lloyd, 
Lawrence  &  Co.,  Worship  Street. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medals. 
Headley  &  Edwards,  Cambridge  ;  James  George,  Putney  ; 
Dowell  61  Son,  Hammersmith  ;  Fenlon  &  Son,  Tudor 
Street,  EC;  W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  E.C. ; 
Syer  &  Co.,  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury  ;  and  A.  Shanks*  Son, 
Bush  Lane  House,  E.C. 


TRIAL  OF  EDIBLE  PEAS. 
A  deputation  from  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee,  with  Mr.  J.  Cheal  as  chairman, 
inspected  early  Peas  in  the  Society's  gardens, 
Wisley,  on  June  30.  Of  some  47  stocks,  pre- 
vious awards  to  (",)uite  Content,  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  Stratagem,  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co. 
were  confirmed.  It  was  resolved  to  recommend 
for  Awards  of  Merit  at  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  July  21  several  seedlings  if  then  duly 
named,  also  the  dwarf  varieties  Delicatesse  and 
Daffodil,  all  being  fine  croppers.  A  few  Long 
Pod  Beans  were  se^n,  the  best  stocked  being 
White  Leviathan,  which  seemed  to  be  identical 
with  Seedling  Long  Pod. 


BATTEESEA    AND    WANDSWORTH 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

July  4. — Through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Jeremiah 
Colman,  a  party  of  members  and  friends,  num- 
bering 70,  paid  a  visit  to  Gatton  Park,  Reigate, 
on  the  above  date.  The  head  gardener,  Mr.  W. 
P.  Bound,  conducted  the  party  through  the  glass- 
houses and  grounds,  pointing  out  everything  of 
interest.  The  famous  "  Marble  Hall "  was 
much  admired  ;  other  interesting  features  were 
the  quaint  old  Town  Hall,  surrounded  by  trees, 
and  the  old  church. 
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NATIONAL    ROSE. 

July  3. — Everything  tended  to  ensure  success 
for  the  Metropolitan  exhibition  of  the  National 
Kose  Society,  which  was  held  on  the  foregoing 
date  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens, 
Kegent's  Park.  The  weather  was  glorious,  the 
airangements  were  perfect,  and  the  season  has 
on  the  whole  proved  a  good  one  for  the  flowers. 
The  attendance  of  the  public  was  probably  a 
record  for  these  shows.  The  patrons  of  the 
Societj^  are  increasing  in  number,  and  the  mem- 
bership is  now  second  only  to  that  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Amongst  the  visitors 
were  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Princess 
Victoria,  and  they  were  conducted  through  the 
tents  by  Miss  Willmott,  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr. 
Ed.  Mawley),  and  other  officials. 

The  general  quality  of  the  flowers  was  good 
but  not  exceptional,  and  it  was  noticeable  that 
some  of  the  older  favourites,  such  as  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Maman  Cochet, 
were  exceptionally  fin©  this  season,  but  the 
beautiful  Frau  Karl  Druschki  was  not  equal  to 
the  blooms  of  previous  years.  Two  new  varieties 
received  Gold  Medals,  but  neither  appeared  to  be 
up  to  the  highest  standard,  and  we  doubt  if  they 
will  rank  amongst  the  best  varieties  in  the 
future. 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  blooms  lost  much  of 
their  beauty,  for  the  intense  heat  caused  them 
to  droop  and  to  lose  their  colour.  A  ther- 
mometer in  the  open  registered  112°  at  1.30 
p.m.,  and  W'e  were  informed  that  inside  the  tents 
the  thermometer  rose  to  75°.  In  order  to  make 
the  tents  more  comfortable,  a  stream  of  cold 
water  was  directed  on  to  the  canvas  outside 
and  the  sides  were  opened  to  permit  of  ventila- 
tion. The  number  nf  .-ntnes  eclipsed  all  records 
and  necessitated  an  extra  tent,  which  was  used 
exclusively  to  accommodate  the  decorated  tables 
and  other  devices  of  the  florists'  art.  The 
thanks  of  all  are  due  to  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr. 
Ed.  Mawley)  and  his  assistants ;  also  Mr. 
Hawes  and  others  of  the  staff  of  the  Botanic 
Society  for  the  admirable  arrangements.  The 
catering  in  the  refreshment  department  was 
inadequate  and  caused  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

NURSERYMEN'S   CLASSES. 

Cl'T    BL005IS. 

The  first  class  in  the  schedule  is  also  the  first 
in  importance  and  the  one  that  causes  the 
greatest  amount  of  interest.  No  fewer  than 
72  blooms  of  distinct  varieties  are  required  in 
the  Nurserymen's  Champion  class,  and  it 
attracted  five  of  the  premier  Rose  firms.  The 
winners  of  the  1st  prize  were  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
&  Son,  Myland  Nursery,  Colchester,  with, 
generally,  a  very  creditable  lot  of  blooms.  Back 
Row :  Oberhofgartner  Tercks,  a  magnificent 
bloom ;  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mildred  Grant  (both 
these  varieties  were  universally  good  throughout 
the  show),  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Papa 
Lambert,  Horace  Vernet,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Lohengrin,  A.  K.  Williams, 
.\lice  Lindsell,  Francois  Michelon  (silvery-rose), 
Hugh  Watson  (the  petals  are  rose  with  a  peculiar 
orange  sheen,  a  pleasing  tint),  Helen  Keller, 
Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Etienne  Levet, 
Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  Dupuy  Jamain  (carmine), 
Aimee  Cochet,  Florence  Pemberton,  and 
William  Shean.  Middle  Row :  Liberty,  Miss 
Marie  Corelli,  Maman  Cochet,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
White  Maman  Cochet  (a  choice  flower),  Marie 
Baumann,  Robert  Scott,  Duke  of  Teck,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Marechal  Niel, 
M.  L.  Poivet,  Bessie  Brown,  Chas.  J.  Grahame, 
Dean  Hole  (a  fine  representative  of  this  beau- 
tiful variety),  Muriel  Grahame,  Gladys  Hark- 
ness,  Mme.  Delville,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux, 
David  Harum,  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  J.  B. 
Clark  (a  well-formed  bloom,  richly  coloured), 
Caroline  Testout,  and  Killarney.  Front  Row  : 
Duchesse  de  Mormy,  Oscar  Cordel,  Countess  of 
Caledon,  Bob  Davison,  Mrs.  David  McKee, 
Doctor  Sewell,  Princess  Marie  Merchertsky,  Ben 
Cant,  Marchioness  of  Devonshire,  Victor  Hugo, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Tom  Wood,  Mamie,  Countess 
of  Gosford,  Innocente  Pirola,  Star  of  Waltham, 
Lady  Ashtown,  Alfred  Colomb,  Mrs.  Cocker, 
Chas.  Darwin,  Ulster,  Hugh  Dickson,  Souvenir 
de  Pierre  Notting,  and  Mrs.  John  Bateman. 
The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  R. 
Harkness  &  Co.,  Hitchin.  3rd,  to  Messrs.  Ben. 
R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester. 


Forty  distinct  varieties,  in  triplets. — There 
being  three  blooms  of  each  variety,  each  com- 
petitor had  to  furnish  120  blooms,  so  that  the 
exhibits,  which  numbered  four,  occupied  a  con- 
siderable space  and  presented  a  very  fine  display. 
The  best  of  the  four  exhibits  was  put  up  by 
Messrs.  Ben.  R.  Caxt  &  So.\s,  Colchester,  the 
varieties  including  Mildred  Grant  (three  fine 
flowers),  Alfred  Colomb,  Mme.  Jules  Grave- 
reaux, Her  Majesty  (fine  blooms,  rather  much 
blown).  Golden  Gate,  Edward  Andre,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Bessie 
Brown.  2nd,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson'  &  Sons, 
Newtownards,  Ireland,  whose  best  examples 
were  Walter  Speed  (new,  of  pale  yellow  colour), 
Dean  Hole,  Ulster,  Hugh  Dickson,  Mrs  Myles 
Kennedy  (of  magnificent  form  and  best  shape  of 
petal),  and  William  Shean.  3rd,  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Sox,  Myland  Nursery,  Colchester. 

Forty-eight  blooms,  distinct. — This  proved  a 
good  class,  the  blooms  generally  being  of  first- 
class  quality,  especially  those  in  the  1st  prize 
exhibit,  which  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
&  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge, 
whose  choicer  blooms  were  those  following : 
J.  B.  Clark,  Florence  Pemberton,  Gladys  Hark- 
ness, Bessie  Brown,  Oberhofgartner  Tercks, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Mildred  Grant,  Lady  Ashtown 
(a  finely  formed  bloom),  Maman  Cochet,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Mme.  Philippe 
Rivoire,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt, 
Muriel  Grahame,  Gustav  Griinerwald,  &c.  2nd, 
Messrs.  G.  &  W.  BfRCH,  Peterborough,  who 
had  Princess  M.  Merchertsky  (a  big  flower  with  a 
fine  centre).  Her  Majesty  (a  grand  bloom),  Mil- 
dred Grant,  Queen  of  Spain,  Tom  Wood  (excel- 
lent), Duke  of  Fife,  &c.  3rd,  Mr.  G.  Mount, 
Canterbury,  whose  example  of  A.  K.  Williams 
won  the  Silver  Medal  ofiered  for  the  best  Rose 
other  than  H.T.,  Tea,  or  Noisette  in  the  nur- 
serymen's section. 

Si.xlecn  varieties,  shown  in  triplets. — This 
proved  an  interesting  class,  and  many  beautiful 
blooms  of  well-known  kinds  were  seen.  The 
premier  exhibit  was  displayed  by  Mr.  H.  Drew, 
Longworth,  Faringdon,  who  had  Bessie  Brown, 
Mildred  Grant,  G.  Harkness,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac  (a  remarkably  choice  bloom),  Hugh 
Dickson,  G.  Harkness,  Dean  Hole,  and  Whit© 
Lady  as  his  best  flowers.  The  2nd  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.   C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Sixteen  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each. — 
This  class  for  triplets  proved  a  good  one,  for  no 
fewer  than  seven  exhibits  were  staged.  Some 
first-cLass  blooms  were  seen,  especially  in  the 
1st  and  2nd  prize  groups,  the  former  being 
staged  by  Messrs.  G.  A:  W.  Burch,  Peter- 
borough, and  in  which  were  seen  notable 
examples  of  Caroline  Testout,  Mildred  Grant, 
I'lrich  Brunner,  Papa  Lambert,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux  (especially 
good).  Her  Majesty,  &c.  2nd,  Messrs  .  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nursery,  Cam- 
bridge, with  smaller  blooms.  There  was  a  mag- 
nificent trio  of  Dean  Hole  in  this  collection. 
3rd,  Messrs.  J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Royal  Nur- 
series,   Cirencester. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Roses. 

The  chief  class  in  this  section  was  for 
24  blooms  of  distinct  varieties.  There  were  four 
contestants,  the  1st  prize  being  won  by  Mr.  A. 
E.  Prince,  Longworth,  Faringdon,  who  was  not 
far  ahead  of  the  2nd  prize  winners,  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester.  In  Mr. 
Prince's  group  we  may  enumerate  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Innocente  Pirola,  Maman  Cochet, 
Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  Muriel  Grahame,  Mme. 
Cusin,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Mme.  J.  Dupuy,  and 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting  as  being  especially 
fine.     3rd,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co  ,  Colchester. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — Mr.  J.  R. 
Mattock,  Headington,  Oxford,  was  an  easy  1st 
prize  winner,  his  collection  being  especially 
good.  He  showed  in  grand  style  such  fine  varie- 
ties as  Mme.  J.  Gravereaux,  Maman  Cochet, 
Mme.  Constant  Soupert,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Empress  of  Russia,  Innocente  Pirola,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Medea,  Boadioea  (a  splendid  bloom), 
Cleopatra,  Bridesmaid,  and  Muriel  Grahame. 
2nd,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt.  3rd, 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co. 

Fourteen  distinct  varieties,  shown  in  triplets  and 
staged  in  vases. — There  was  a  marked  contrast 
in  the  various  groups,  of  which  there  were 
seven,  some  being  poor  and  others  remarkably 


good.  The  finest  collection  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  The  Old  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester,  who  put  up  a  choice  lot — 
Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  White  Alaman  Cochet, 
Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Innocente  Pirola,  Mme. 
de  Watteville,  &-c.  2nd,  Mr.  Henry  Drew, 
Longworth,  Berks.,  with  Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan 
(a  flower  resembling  the  one  named  after  Mme. 
Cusin),  Maman  Cochet,  Medea,  &c. 

Groups  of  Roses. 

This  year  the  most  important  class  was  repre- 
sented by  two  firms  only,  Messrs.  Hobbies, 
Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  and  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts.,  who  won  in  the  order  of 
their  names.  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  had  a 
pleasing  group,  principally  of  tall  Rambling 
varieties,  all  well  furnished  with  flowers.  The 
best  were  Delight,  Tausendschon,  Hiawatha,  and 
Doroth3'  Perkins.  The  group  was  semi-circular 
in  shape,  and  around  the  foreground  were 
several  pretty  baskets  of  Roses  on  stands.  The 
edging  w-as  formed  of  Ferns,  Isolepis  gracilis, 
&c.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  greater  variety  in 
their  group,  and  the  blooms  were  very  choice, 
but  it  had  not  quite  so  striking  an  effect  as  the 
one  just  described. 

The  class  for  a  representative  group  of  cut 
Roses  occupying  an  area  of  100  square  feet,  the 
blooms  to  be  shown  in  glasses,  vases,  baskets, 
&c.,  but  not  in  boxes,  was  of  great  importance, 
for  most  of  the  noted  Rose  firms  entered.  The 
class  enabled  groups  such  as  are  staged  at  some 
shows  as  non-competitive  (but  which  here  are  not 
allowed)  to  be  displayed,  and  they  required  a 
very  large  amount  of  room  for  their  staging. 
Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  won  the  1st  prize 
with  one  of  his  characteristic  displays,  in  which 
he  forms  large  banks  each  of  a  few  choice  varie- 
ties, such  as  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Kev.  Joseph 
Low,  Liberty,  Mrs.  John  I-aing,  &c.,  with  an 
assortment  of  specimen  blooms  along  the  front. 
2nd,  Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley,  Church  Street,  Peter- 
borough ;  and  3rd,  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  BroW, 
Peterborough. 

Roses  in  Vases. 

The  class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  not 
more  than  half  the  number  to  consist  of  Tea  or 
Noisette  Roses,  was  a  notable  one.  Seven 
blooms  of  each  variety  were  required,  and  the 
space  was  limited  to  6  feet  by  3  feet.  Great 
praise  must  be  accorded  to  Messrs.  Alex.  Dick- 
son &  Sons,  Newtownards,  Dublin,  for  their 
fine  exhibit  which  won  the  1st  prize.  They 
showed  some  magnificent  blooms,  on  stout  big 
stems  and  with  foliage.  Mildred  Grant  was 
shown  superbly,  also  Bessie  Brown,  Dean  Hole, 
Lord  Derby,  LUster,  Lady  Ashtown,  and 
Florence  Pemberton.  The  adjoining  exhibit, 
shown  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  was  also  of 
great  merit,  and  it  was  given  the  2nd  prize. 
3rd,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co. 

Another  class  for  nine  distinct  varieties  of  Tea 
and  Noisette  Roses,  also  seven  blooms  in  a  vase, 
was  contested  bv  four  growers.  The  premier 
award  went  to  Mr.  Henry  Drew,  Faringdon, 
Berks.,  for  small  but  highly  refined  blooms  of 
Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  Cusin  (very  choice), 
Muriel  Grahame,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Souvenir  d'un  .\mi.  The  Queen,  Mrs.  Stephen 
Treseder,  .V-c.  2nd,  Mr,  John  Mattock,  Oxford, 
for  smaller  blooms. 

Decorative  Roses  in  Vases. 

There  were  three  classes  for  these  Roses,  and 
as  each  exhibit  was  staged  on  a  separate  table, 
they  almost  filled  one  of  the  tents.  Almost 
universally  there  were  three  tiers,  draped  by 
some  dark  cloth  material,  and  in  every  case  they 
were  arranged  in  vases.  The  schedule  required 
foliage  and  shoots  to  show  the  habit  of  growth  ; 
exhibition  Roses  \\'ere  excluded.  Most  of  the 
blooms  were  drooping,  and  many  faded  from 
the  extreme  heat.  The  chief  class  was  for 
36  distinct  varieties,  not  fewer  than  three  nor 
more  than  seven  trusses  of  each  variety  being 
allowed.  There  were  only  two  exhibitors,  viz., 
Mr.  J.  Mattock  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  who 
were  awarded  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes  respec- 
tively. Mr.  Mattock  had  Irish  Glory  (a  beauti- 
ful single  variety  of  a  shade  of  red).  Belle  Fleur, 
Hebe's  Lip  (the  pretty  white  blooms  with  golden 
centres  remained  fresh  throughout  the  day), 
Mons.  Paul  Lede,  Papillon,^  Gustave  Regis, 
Bardou  Job,  Leuchtstern,  ,tc. 

Eighteen  distinct  varieties.- — The  blooms  pre. 
seated  a  sorry  spectacle — most    of   them   hung 
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withered  over  their  receptacles.  The  1st  prize 
■was  given  to  Messrs.  W.  Spooxer  &  Sox, 
Arthur's  Bridge  Nursery,  Woking.  Rubins,  a 
Rambler  variety  after  Crimson  Rambler,  was  fine 
in  this  and  several  other  groups  ;  Helen,  Gustave 
Regis  (a  big  semi-double  variety,  creamy-white), 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight,  Leuchtstern,  and  Tea  Ram- 
bler are  the  more  notable  kinds  shown.  2nd, 
Mr.  C.  TuK-NEE,  Slough,  whose  group  could  not 
have  been  more  than  a  point  or  two  below  the 
1st  prize  exhibit.     3rd,  Mr.  J.  Bareow. 

In  another  class,  in  which  several  types  of 
Roses  permitted  in  the  other  classes  were  ex- 
cluded, the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Prince,  Oxford,  and  the  2nd  by  Messrs.  G. 
CooLixG  &   Sons,   Bath. 


quality,  and,  until  the  afternoon,  were  in  the 
best  condition.  E.  B.  Li.\dsell,  Esq.,  Bearton, 
Hitchin,  was  1st  with  exquisitely  beautiful 
blooms  of  the  larges't  size.  Four  of  them  were 
Irish  Roses,  viz.,  Florence  Pemberton,  Alice 
Lindsell,  Dean  Hole,  and  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
together  with  Queen  of  Spain,  Mme.  J. 
Gravereaux,  Horace  Vernet,  Souvenir  d'Elise, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Mrs.  Mawley,  Cleopatra, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Mrs.  Jno.  Bateman,  Marie 
Baumann,  Mam  an  Cochet,  and  the  white  variety 
of  this  Rose,  Fisher  Holmes,  Mme.  Delville  (a 
neat  bloom  of  a  deep  pink  tint).  Souvenir  de 
Pierre  Notting,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Alfred  Colomb,  and  Oberhofgartner  Tercks.  The 
2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pem- 


iPhotograph  by  F.  Mason  Good. 

Fig  14. — ROSE  blush  rambler  trained  over  a  rustic  arch  :  colour  of  flowers 

BLUSH    PINK,    paler    IN    THE    CENTRES.       (See  p.  31.) 


Medals  for  Premier  Blooms. 
The  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  was  adjudged 
to  be  the  bloom  of  A.  K.  Williams,  shown  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Mount  ;  the  best  Hybrid  Tea,  William 
Shean,  shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  & 
Sons  ;  and  the  best  T%a  Rose,  Mrs.  Miles  Ken- 
nedy, shown  by  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Sons. 

AMATEUR  CLASSES. 

The  blooms   shown  in   the   premier  class  for 

36  Roses,  distinct  varieties,  were  of  very  fine 


BERTON,  Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex,  for  a  beau- 
tiful lot  of  blooms,  a  trifle  lacking  in  size.  We 
observed  in  the  back  row  blooms  of  Mrs.  Theo. 
Roosevelt,  Lohengrin,  Ulrich  Brunner,  all  of 
them  of  noteworthy  size ;  others  were  Mildred 
Grant,  Charles  Lefebvre,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mane 
Baumann,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Alice  Lindsell. 
3rd,  F.  Denxison,  Esq.,  Rosecroft,  Kenilworth, 
his  boxes  containing  among  others  fine  blooms 
of  Bessie  Brown,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Ulster, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Helen  Keller.  ].  B.  Clark,  Dean 
Hole.     Competition  was  in  this  class  very  close. 


The  next  important  class  was  that  for  24  dis- 
tinct varieties,  open  to  all  amateurs  irrespec- 
tive of  the  number  of  plants  they  grow.  A. 
Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  Surrey, 
won  the  1st  prize,  his  finest  blooms  being  W. 
Shean,  Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt,  Florence  Pemberton, 
Robert  Scott,  Ulster,  Countess  of  Derby  ;  2nd, 
E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  with  good  blooms,  but 
conspicuous  for  irregularity  in  size.  The  ex- 
amples of  Horace  Vernet,  Mildred  Grant,  and 
Bessie  Brown  were  the  finer. 

The  next  class  was  for  12  blooms  of  distinct 
varieties  in  triolets,  in  which  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
Esq.,  took  the  Isl  prize  with  a  boxful  of  very  fine 
blooms,  among  which  we  observed  Dean  Hole, 
Mildred  Grant,  Duches  of  Portland,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Bessie  Brown,  Florence  Pember- 
ton, &c.  ;  2nd,  E.  J.  Holland,  Esq.,  Sutton, 
Surrey,  with  fine,  large  blooms  of  Tea  and 
Hybrid  Tea  varieties.  Excellent  were  Mildred 
Grant,  Mr.  T.  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Dean 
Hole,  Florence  Pemberton,  and  the  bright  pink 
variety  Mrs.  W.  J.   Grant. 

Nine  blooms  of  any  Rose^  except  Teas  or 
Noisettes^  to  he  shown  in  three  vases. — 1st,  F. 
Dennison,  Esq.,  with  very  large  and  perfect 
examples  of  Mildred  Grant ;  2nd,  Dean  Hole, 
as  exhibited  by  G.  A.  Hammond,  Esq.,  Cam- 
brian House,  Burgess  Hill. 

A  class  was  provided  for  growers  of  fewer  than 
2,000  plants  of  varieties  found  in  the  lists  of 
exhibition  Roses  in  the  Society's  book  of 
arrangements.  The  1st  prize  for  24  blooms  of 
distinct  varieties  was  won  by  W.  O.  Times,  Esq.,  - 
Hitchin.  We  observed  nothing  of  exceptional 
merit  beyond  the  examples  of  Oberhofgartner 
Tercks,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux, 
and  Mrs.  J.  Bateman;  2nd,  T.  B.  Gabrielle, 
Esq.,  Hart  Hill,  Woking. 

Eighteen  blooms  of  distinct  varieties. — 1st,  G. 
Speight,  Esq.,  Market  Harborough,  for  fresh- 
looking  blooms,  even  in  size,  the  finer  ones 
being  Caroline  Testout,  J.  B.  Clark,  W.  Shean, 
Her  Majesty,  and  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting  ; 
2nd,  E.  Mawley,  Esq.,  Rosebank,  Berkham- 
sted,  who  showed  chiefly  red  and  crimson  varie- 
ties, such  as  Gustave  Piganeau,  J.  B.  Clark, 
Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Chas.  Lefebvre, 
Alfred  Colomb  and  Ulrich  Brunner. 

Eight  distinct  varieties,  in  triplets. — The  1st 
prize  fell  to  G.  Speight,  Esq.,  for  good  blooms 
of  practically  the  same  varieties  as  he  showed 
in  the  preceding  competition  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  FoR- 
tescue,  Dropmore,  Maidenhead,  with  excellent 
blooms  of  Bessie  Brown,  Dean  Hole,  Lady  Ash- 
town,  and  Her  Majesty. 

The  Grahame  Memorial  Prize  was  awarded  to 
Dr.  C.  L.amplough,  Kirkstall,  Alverstoke, 
Hants,  for  12  blooms  of  distinct  varieties. 

Several  classes  were  open  only  to  growers  of 
fewer  than  750  plants  of  exhibition  varieties. 

The  best  12  varieties,  distinct,  were  shown  by 
W.  Upton,  Esq.,  16,  Claremont  Street,  Leicester, 
■who  secured  the  Benjamin  Cant  Memorial  Prize. 
He  had  good  examples  of  Countess  of  Caledon, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  J.  B.  Clark,  Bessie  Brown, 
&c.  ;  2nd,  H.  Robins,  Esq.,  Margaretting,  In- 
gatestone.     Competition  in  this  class  was  keen. 

For  the  12  best  blooms,  distinct,  in  a  com- 
petition for  the  President's  Prize,  the  competi- 
tion was  even  keener  than  in  the  foregoing  class, 
and  the  quality  of  the  blooms  extremely  good  in 
some  instances.  C.  H.  Leslie,  Esq.,  Epcombe, 
Hertingfordbury,  Herts,  won  the  1st  prize.  He 
showed  excellent  blooms  of  Florence  Pemberton, 
Mildred  Grant,  Lady  M.  Beauclerc,  Mme.  J. 
Gravereaux,  and  Maman  Cochet;  2nd,  Rev.  H. 
S.  Arkweight,  Binfield  Rectory,  Bracknell,  with 
notable  examples  of  Francois  Michelon,  Com- 
tesse  de  Nadaillac,  H.  Vernet,  and  Dean  Hole. 

In  a  class  for  six  blooms,  distinct,  open  to 
growers  of  fewer  than  200  plants,  the  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  C.  G.  Baron,  Esq.,  Charmwood, 
The  Avenue,  Hitchin. 

W.  Bextley,  Esq.,  21,  Lombard  Street,  E.G., 
was  1st  in  a  class  for  six  blooms  in  not  fe'wer 
than  four  varieties ;  2nd,  H.  F.  Mathews,  Esq., 
Berkley  House,  Stevenage. 

A.  E.  Clark,  The  Hurst,  Mottingham, 
Eltham,  was  the  winner  of  the  1st  prize  in  a 
class  confined  to  suburban  growers  with  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Killarney,  &c. 

A  class  was  set  apart  for  amateurs  who  have 
not  won  a  champion  challenge  trophy  or  the  Isl 
prize  in  the  extra  class  for  amateurs.     This  was 
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a  competition  in  which  24  blooms  of  distinct 
varieties  were  required.  Mahlon  Whittle, 
Esq.,  was  the  successful  exhibitor,  the  prize  in- 
cluding a  piece  of  plate. 

In  a  class  for  12  blooms  of  distinct  varieties, 
open  to  all  amateurs,  E.  J.  Holland,  Esq., 
Sutton,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  and  E.  B. 
LiNDSELL,  Esq.,  the  2nd  prize. 

In  the  Tea  and  Noisette  trophy  class  for  18 
blooms,  distinct,  the  1st  prize  and  trophy  was 
taken  by  Alexander  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  who  had 
choice  blooms  of  Mme.  C.  Soupert,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac  and  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting. 

Medals  for  Specimen  Blooms. 

The  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  was  a  bloom 
of  Her  Majesty  shown  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland  ; 
the  best  Hybrid  Tea  Dean  Hole  shown  by  Mr. 
E.  B.  LiNDSELL;  and  the  best  T.?a,  a  specimen 
of  White  Maman  Cochet,  in  Mr.  Conway  Jones' 
exhibit. 

Gold  Medal  Novelties. 

Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  the  two  new 
varieties  described  below. 

Mrs.  J.  Campbell  Hall.— A  inedium-sized 
bloom  of  the  Tea  section,  having  creamy  petals 
tinged  with  rose.  Shown  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Hall, 
jRowantree,  Monaghan. 

Mita  Weldon. — This  variety  is  also  of  the  Tea 
section,  and  is  creamy-white  with  just  a  sus- 
picion of  rose.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dick- 
son &  Sons. 

LINNEAN    SOCIETY. 

DARWIN-WALI.ACE    CELEBRATION. 

July  1. — On  this  date  the  Linnean  Society 
celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  joint  essay  by  Charles  Robert  Dar- 
win and  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  entitled,  "  On 
the  Tendency  of  Species  to  1-  orm  Varieties ; 
and  on  the  Perpetuation  of  Varieties  and  Species 
by  Natural  Means  of  Selection,"  which  preceded 
by  16  months  the  issue  of  the  classical  "  Origin 
of  Species." 

In  the  afternoon  a  special  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Council  of  that  Institution,  when  a 
gold  copy  of  a  specially-struck  medal,  bearing 
the  portrait  of  Darwin  on  one  side  and  that 
of  Wallace  on  the  other,  was  presented  to 
the  surviving  author.  Dr.  Wallace,  who  spoke 
of  his  share  as  due  to  a  "  flash  of  insight." 
His  preliminary  paper  was  written  and  sent  home 
within  a  week,  whilst  Darwin  had  been  patiently 
accumulating  facts  for  20  years  in  support  of 
the  same  theory,  ctmceived  so  many  years  back. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  O.M.,  G.C.S.I.,  was  al.so 
present,  and,  on  receiving  a  silver  copy  of  the 
medal,  read  an  account  of  the  actual  events 
which  preceded  the  reading  of  the  essay  in 
greater  fulness  than  has  hitherto  been  published. 
The  following  eminent  biologists  also  received 
silver  medals  (the  gold  copy  being  bestowed  upon 
the  surviving  co-author): — Professors  Haeckel 
and  Weismann,  which  were  received  for  them 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  German  Embassy  ;  Herr 
von  Bethmann-HoUweg,  Professor  Strasburger, 
Dr.  Erancis  Galton,  and  Professor  Sir  Ray  Lan- 
kester,  who  brought  the  series  of  replies  to  a  bril- 
liant close  by  an  admirable  address,  in  which 
he  said :  "  Several  able  observers  and  experi- 
menters have  set  themselves  the  task  of  improv- 
ing, if  possible,  the  theoretical  structure  raised 
by  Darwin  and  Wallace.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
-these  was  Dr.  George  Romanes,  whose  views 
on  physiological  selection  and  on  instinct  were 
communicated  by  him  to  this  Societ}^  but  have 
not  successfully  held  the  field.  Later  we  have 
had  the  doctrine  of  mutation  advocated  on  a 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  basis  of  fact  by  Profes- 
sor De  Vries,  and  the  resuscitation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  observations  and  conclusions  of  the 
Abbe  Mendel  on  pre-potency.  These  have  all 
been  the  outcome  of  earnest  and  serious  work, 
and  have  led,  and  are  leading,  to  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  heredity  and  varia- 
tion. But  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that 
they  have  none  of  them  resulted  in  any  serious 
modification  of  the  great  doctrine  submitted  to 
the  Linnean  Society  on  July  1st,  1858." 

Next  followed  the  presentation  and  addresses 
from  universities  and  societies,  with  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science,  Stockholm,  specially  in- 
vited ;  these  had  as  spokesmen  Dr.  Francis  Dar- 
win, Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  Professor  l.onn- 


berg,  and  Sir  Archibald  Geikie.  The  last  speaker 
was  Lord  Avebury,  who  gave  an  account  of  his 
long  acquaintance  with  Darwin,  from  1842  to 
his  death. 

The  Fellows  gave  a  dinner  at  Prince's  Restau- 
rant to  the  medallists  and  foreign  guests,  those 
present  being  Professor  Strasburger,  Dr.  Gal- 
ton, and  Sir  Ray  Lankester  as  medallists  ;  and 
Professors  Hubrecht,  Warming,  Jorgensen,  and 
Lonnberg  as  foreign  guests. 

A  reception  in  the  rooms  of  the  society  fol- 
lowed, amongst  the  objects  shown  being  natural 
and  artificial  hybrids  of  Odontoglossum,  and 
an  extensive  display  of  Lepidoptera  from  the 
Hope  collection,  Oxford,  to  show  mimicry, 
several  variations,  and  protective  resemblances. 


SOUTHAMPTON   HORTICULTURAL. 

June  30,  July  1. — The  summer  show  of  the 
above  Society  was  held,  as  usual,  on  the  County 
Cricket  Ground  on  the  f<n-egoing  dates,  and  in 
point  of  quality  the  exhibition  was  equal  in 
merit  to  the  average  of  previous  shows. 

The  principal  class  for  Roses  was  for  48  dis- 
tinct bloonrs,  and  this  brought  six  entries. 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nur- 
series, Colchester,  won  the  1st  prize  with  fresh, 
shapely  examples,  although  rather  small,  of  J.  B. 
Clark,  Florence  Pemberton,  Mme.  J.  Gravereaux, 
Dean  Hole,  Mildred  Grant,  Lady  Ashtown,  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  Hugh  Dickson,  and  Lady  M.  Beau- 
clerc,  &c.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colches- 
ter, won  the  2nd  prize. 

In  the  Tea  or  Noisette  class  for  12  distinct 
varieties,  there  were  many  fine  blooms  staged  by 
five  exhibitors.  Messrs.  B.  Cant  &  Sons  won 
with  typical  examples  of  Cleopatra,  The  Bride, 
Boadicea,  Mrs.  M.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
Ernest  Metz,  and  Mme.  J.  Gravereaux;  2nd, 
Mr.  Drew. 

Messrs.  B.  Cant  &  Sons  thus  won  the  Presi- 
dent's Cup  with  a  total  of  six  points  in  the  three 
classes.  The  best  six  blooms  of  a  dark  variety 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons,  Col- 
chester, who  had  J.  B.  Clark  in  fair  condition. 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  secured  a  similar  posi- 
tion for  anv  light  variety  with  Mildred  Grant. 

The  premier  bloom  in  the  show  was  one  of 
Mildred  Grant  staged  by  Mr.  Drew,  the  premier 
Tea  was  Mme.  J.  Gravereaux,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  B.  Cant  &  Sons. 

Mr.  R.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight, 
Esq.,  Cornstiles,  Twyford,  Winchester,  was  1st 
for  18  distinct  varieties.  Dr.  Charles  Lamp- 
lough,  Kirkstall,  Alverstoke,  was  a  good  2nd. 
The  last-named  exhibitor  was  1st  for  six  triplets. 

Sweet  Peas  were  a  notable  feature  of  the 
show,  so  numerous  were  they  displayed.  No 
fewer  than  20  grow-ers  staged  in  the  class  for 
six  bunches,  the  prizes  being  given  by  Messrs. 
Toogood  &  Sons,  Southampton. 

Hardy  border  flowers  were  finely  staged. 
Messrs.'  Ladhams,  The  Nurseries,  Shirley, 
Southampton,  won  the  premier  prize  in  the  class 
for  12  bunches. 

Fruit  was  poorly  represented.  Mr.  Foskett, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Ubsdell,  New  Milton,  had 
the  best  black  Grapes,  but  vegetables  were 
numerous  and  good.  Mr.  Beckett,  Aldenham 
House,  Elstree,  won  easily  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons'  1st  prize  for  six  dishes  with  examples  of 
high-class  produce. 

Mr.  G.  EUwood,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Myers, 
E.sq.,  Swanmore  House,  Bishops  W^altham,  won 
with  very  fine  examples  the  premier  prize  in  the 
classes  provided  by  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons, 
Webb  and  Sons,   and  Carter  and   Co. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 
A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Too- 
good  &  Sons  for  a  magnificent  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas.  A  similar  award  was  given  Mr.  E. 
Wills,  The  Nurseries,  Winchester  Road,  South- 
ampton, for  plants,  cut  fiowers,  and  floral  work, 
including  a  fine  display  of  early-flowering 
Gladiolus.  Messrs.  Rogers  &  Son,  Southamp- 
ton, had  a  pleasing  exhibit  of  Roses  in  pots, 
mainly  of  the  Wichuraiana  type.  Messrs.  Lad- 
hams  had  Pinks  in  great  variety,  Gaillardias, 
and  a  considerable  assortment  of  hardy  cut 
flowers,  Mr.  Godkrey,  Exmouth  Nurseries, 
had  a  fine  batch  of  Solanum  Wendlandii  freely 
flowered  in  pots ;  these,  with  Pelargoniums, 
Poppies,  &-c.,  made  a  pleasing  exhibit.  Mr.  C. 
W.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  had  Sweet  Peas. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ag.\ric  :  E.  S.  S.  Possibly  Flammula  gymno- 
poda,  Fr.,  but  too  old  and  decayed  for  accu- 
rate  determination. 

Apples  Infested  with  Grubs  :  R.  W .  B.  The 
damage  has  been  caused  by  the  grub  of  the 
Codlin  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella). 

Begonia  Rust  ;  W .  The  trouble  is  caused  by 
a  mite,  and  the  best  remedy  is  dipping  the 
foliage  in  tobacco  water.  If  the  plants  are 
very  badly  affected,  destroy  them  by  burning 
and  start  again  with  clean  stock. 

Grapes  Diseased  :  F .  W .  M.  The  berries  are 
affected  with  the  spot  disease.  See  replv  to 
H.  Alnbank  in  the  last  issue,  p.  20. 

Gu.MMiNG  IN  Plums  :  /.  //.  Gummosis  of  stone 
fruit  is  due,  according  to  recent  researches,  to 
a  variety  of  causes.  Bacteria,  fungi,  and  cul- 
tural conditions  contribute  to  cause  gumming. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  from  the  few  Plums 
received  to  what  cause  the  trouble  is  due  in 
your  case.  We  find  no  fungi  or  bacteria,  but 
from  your  description  w^e  gather  that  the  trees 
start  gumming  about  this  time  of  year.  We 
advise  you  to  gi\'e  the  trees  a  good  watering 
during  dry  weather,  and  apply  a  liberal  dress- 
ing of  lime.  Transplant  the  trees  in  autumn 
into  a  newly-prepared  border.  Severe  pruning 
frequently   causes  gummosis. 

Names  of  Plants.  T.  O.  1,  Crataegus  dippeliana. 
This  tree  will  probably  flcwer  if  you  prune  its 
roots  lightly  in  aulumn;  2,  Cratsegus  Crus-galli 
var.  prunifolia. — John  Kinmont.  Vicia  villosa. — 
W.  r.  N.  7,  Lychnis  chalcedonica  ;  8,  Alstrii- 
meria  haemantha  ;  9,  Lilium  Martagon  album  ; 
10,  Anchusa  italica  :  11,  Dictamnus  albus 
var.  purpureus  ;  12,  Nerium  Oleander  roseum 
plenum. — D  D.  i.  Probably  Lychnis  dioica 
var.  flore  pleno. — A.  H.  D.  Helianthemum 
vulgare  var.  ochroleucum. — A,  B.  H.  1,  Allium 
spha?rocephalum  ;    2    Wahlenbergia  tenuifolia ; 

3,  Iberis  Tenoreana  ;  4,  Solidago  virgaurea  ;  0, 
Patri'nia  rupestns. — Miss  II.  Bennett.  Appears 
to  be  a  double  variety  of  Ranunculus  asiaticus, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  identify  such  a  specimen. — 
L.  G.  P.  Gilia  coi-onopifolia.— T.  H.  Den- 
drobium  aduncum.— F.  M.    1,  Lastrea  dilatata; 

2,  Allosorus  crispus  ;  3,  Asplenium  trichonianes  ; 

4,  Asplenium  viride. — Foreman.  1.  Odontoglos- 
sum Lindleyanum  ;  2,  Odontoglossum  blandum  ; 

3,  Oncidium  barbatum. 

Nectarines  :  P.  B.  The  fruits  are  rotted  by 
Botrytis  cinerea,  a  mould  disastrous  to  pulpy 
fruits.  Collect  and  burn  the  diseased  fruits 
as  soon  as  the  disease  appears,  and  spray  the 
rest  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  preventive. 

Onion  Sets  Running  to  Seed  :  R.  M.  Your 
enquiry  does  not  make  it  clear  whether  you 
refer  to  sets  of  Potato  or  Underground 
Onions,  which,  like  Shallots,  are  increased  by 
planting  in  the  spring  the  smaller  bulbs 
which  have  been  saved  from  the  clusters  of 
bulbs  grown  in  the  previous  year.  If  these 
are  meant,  it  is  not  common  for  them  to  bolt 
to  flower,  but  if  the  largest  bulbs  are  so 
planted,  they  will  sometimes  do  so.  If  you 
refer  to  small  bulbs  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  the  summer,  such  bulbs  being  of  some  large 
growing  variety,  but  having  rii^ened  off  whilst 
quite  small,  and  been  stored  for  the  winter 
and  planted  in  the  spring  to  develop  int.i 
large  bulbs  during  the  summer ;  these  may 
often  bolt  to  flower.  In  order  to  secure  very 
fine  bulbs,  sow  seeds  of  Ailsa  Craig  in  August, 
which  will  give  green  plants  to  stand  the 
winter,  and  plant  out  thinly  in  good  soil  in 
April,  or  seeds  of  the  same  variety  may  be 
sown  in  a  shallow  pan  or  box  under  glass  in 
February  to  plant  out  in  May. 

Pea  for  Naming  :  G.  T.  The  variety  is  known 
as  the  Mummy  or  Crown  Pea.  See  fig.  4;), 
p.  120,  in  the  issue  for  August  10,  1907. 

Tomato  Leaves  :  F.  II.  P.  The  only  mould 
found  on  your  Tomato  leaves  is  the  common 
Aspergillus  glaucus,  growing  on  dead  spots. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  ordinary 
Tomato  rust. 

CommcnicationsRkceived.— A.C.W.— A..T  Bl  ^H.I.C. 
— E  H.  M.-G.T.  S—B.  H.,  Knighton -I  N  W.  K.  G. 
-G.  K.-Hobart-A.  B.  C.-W.  J.  M.— F.  \  .-T.  L.— 
].  O'B.— H.  L.  &  Co.— E.  W.  and  Son-H.  S.  T.— F.  I-.- 
Prof.  F.  S.-J.  R,  J.— EdBware  Hore.  Soc.-W.  A.  C.  - 
F  M  — T.  H.— T.  C.-W.  C— E.  M.  M.— W.  K.— F.  I.  - 
H.  R.-A.  A.-l.  H.-D.  R.-G.  T.-S.  H.-E.  H.-F.  11. 
-J.E.-M.  T.— R.  T.  L. 
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HUNGARIAN    AGRICULTURE 
AND  HORTICULTURE. 

THESE  twin  industries,  the  greater  includ- 
ing tlie  lesser,  of  that  great  country 
forming  the  major  portion  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions  of  the  present  day,  are 
^illustrated  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the 
■  exhibition  now  being  held  at  Earl's  Court. 
Jit  may  be  interesting  to  Englishmen  who 
have,  in  general,  very  little  knowledge 
.of  the  country  and  its  people,  and  little  ac- 
.  quaintance  with  its  history  beyond  the 
I  names  of  F.  Kossuth  and  other  Hungarian 
patriots  of  '48.  Hungary  lies  off  the 
general  route  of  travellers,  and  as  a  conse- 
.  quence  its  various  peoples,  their  manners  and 
customs,  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  life,  the 
status  of  the  country  in  the  arts  of  farming 
.  and  gardening  are  but  superficially  known 
to  most  foreigners.  Again,  the  language 
•  offers  considerable  difficulty  to  the  traveller, 
although  it  is  one  which  is  being  gradually 
altered  for  the  better,  every  boy  and  girl  in 
1  the  better  class  schools  being  obliged  to  learn 
.  a  second  language,   and  usually  this  on   the 


west  side  of  the  country  is  German,  Italian  or 
French,  and  south  and  east  Turkish,  Polish, 
Russian,  or  some  other  Slavonic  language. 
This  all  helps  the  visitor  coming  from  over 
the  frontier,  enabling  him  to  get  about  in 
counlry  districts  with  the  minimum  of  trouble. 

Under  the  patriotic  Magyar  influence  much 
has  been  done  in  advancing  farming  in  all  its 
branches  by  means  of  research  stations,  both 
royal  and  provincial,  established  in  many  of 
the  more  iinportant  commitats  (counties),  and 
improvements  are  being  carried  out  in  stock 
breeding,  sheep  farming,  horse  breeding,  and 
poultry  raising,  dairying,  including  that  car- 
ried on  by  associated  villages  ;  also  the  manu- 
facture of  sheep's  milk  cheese,  a  favourite 
food  with  the  people.  The  cultivation  of 
Wheat  is  perhaps  the  most  important  branch 
of  farming,  and  it  may  be  said  that  Hun- 
garian wheaten  flour  is  held  in  high  esteem 
in  our  own  country  for  making  the  finer  kinds 
of  bread  and  pastry  ;  and  it  is  almost  indis- 
pensable for  these  purposes.  Unlike  the 
Germans  and  Austrians,  who  consume  large 
quantities  of  Rye  flour,  the  Hungarians  of  all 
classes,  even  the  poorest,  will  eat  only 
wheaten  flour  of  some  kind,  the  cheaper  being 
ground  together  very  finely  with  the  bran. 
This  is  a  fact  that  deserves  to  be  brought 
home  to  our  own  people,  the  entire  product 
being  more  nutritious  than  the  most  perfectly 
white  flour  that  we  consume.  Fruit  growing 
is  an  extensive  industry;  .'\pples.  Pears, 
Plums  and  Grapes  being  the  chief  crops  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  excepting,  perhaps,  in 
the  south  bordering  on  Slavonia,  and  in  the 
r:orth  and  east. 

One  of  the  most  useful  fruits  is  the  Plum  ; 
and  much  of  this  fleeting  crop  which,  from  its 
nature,  cannot  be  stored,  is  dried  Prune 
fashion,  or  bottled  for  compotes,  or  it  is  made 
into  a  conserve  or  jam  without  sugar  being 
added,  and  is  then  called  bovidal,  forming  an 
article  of  universal  consumption  by  the 
peasantry.  By  a  long  course  of  boiling  it  is 
converted  into  a  dark  coloured  mass  of  very 
close  consistency,  that  will  keep  for  vears 
without  deterioration. 

The  Apples  mostly  grown  are  of  English, 
French,  or  German  origin,  the  only  Hun- 
garian varieties  of  note  being  Szerosika, 
much  grown  in  Southern  Hungar)',  and 
Faros,  a  large  fruit  capable  of  keeping  from 
December  to  March.  Pears  arc  almost  en- 
tirely French  or  English  in  origin,  and  the 
best  fruit  nurseries  have  most  of  the  finer 
varieties  on  sale.  Standards  of  the  Apple 
fetch  IS.  to  IS.  6d.  per  tree,  dwarfs  and 
pyramids  8d.  to  lod. 

Plums  include  all  the  best  French  and  Eng- 
lish varieties,  and  the  nursery  prices  are  a 
little  higher  than  those  for  Apples.  A  great 
favourite  is  Berzenozy  (Muskataly  szilva),  a 
very  excellent  Plum  from  Upper  Hungary. 
Cherries  are  largely  cultivated  in  certain 
counties,  and  nearly  all  are  of  foreign  origin. 
.^prioots  and  Peaches  find  a  place  among  the 
vines,  needing  no  protection,  excepting  in  the 
north,  where  the  frosts  are  usually  very 
severe.  The  Orozvari  is  a  very  fine  Apricot, 
ripening  in  August.  Tlie  varieties  of  the 
Peach  are  mostly  French  or  English,  and  in 
the  best  gardens  very  fine  fruits  are  obtained. 


The  same  remarks  hold  good  for  Nectarines. 
Grapes  for  wine  manufacture  and  consump- 
tion, in  my  list  of  the  varieties  grown  in  the 
nursery  of  Graf  Henkel  von  Donnersmark  at 
Carlburg,  near  Pressburg  (Pozony),  number 
241,  and  the  chief  of  these  are  German, 
French,  Italian  or  Spanish  and  a  few  of 
English  origin.  The  true  Hungarian  varieties 
are  the  Fekete,  Chasselas  of  Hungary,  with 
Parsley-like  leaves,  white  and  gold — all  are 
excellent ;  Kecskecscesfeher  {feher  meaning 
white) ;  Nagy  szemii  szolo,  a  berry  of  great 
size ;  and  Tokai,  large,  early  and  black.  As 
compared  with  our  prices  for  vines,  they  are 
sold  at  very  cheap  rates. 

It  is  now  appropriate  to  turn  to  the 
objects  relating  to  gardening  and  farming 
disclosed  in  the  Ducal  Hall  at  the  exhibition. 
An  exhibit  near  the  entrance  to  the  hall  con- 
sists of  vines  and  wines  from  Tokai,  a  hill 
celebrated  for  its  wines  all  over  the  world, 
which,  however,  are  said  to  be  bought  up  an- 
nually by  the  rulers  of  all  European  coun- 
tries ;  less  important  individuals  having  to  be 
contented  with  wine  under  the  name  of 
Tokai,  which  may  be  the  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bouring vineyards.  I  saw  only  the  labelled 
bottles  of  famous  brands,  such  as  Rajnai 
Riesling,  Bouhghadivorcs  (black),  Tokai 
borovidik,  Carbinet,  Sashegy,  and  a  so-called 
Burgundy,  in  one,  two  and  three  litre  bottles, 
the  latter  t(X»  much,  as  I  should  suppose,  for 
the  "  one-bottle  "  man  at  a  sitting.  There 
alongside  the  wine  exhibit  there  were  ob- 
served specimens  of  methcxis  of  pruning  the 
vine  (i)  with  three  long  shoots  left,  which 
were  drawn  together  so  as  to  form  two  circles, 
the  loose  ends  being  fastened  to  a  stake ;  (2) 
the  short-spur  method,  leaving  two  shoots, 
the  future  shoots  from  these  spurs  being 
bound  to  a  stake  as  they  extend  their  growth. 
The  palmette  form  of  training  vines  was 
illustrated  by  neat  little  models,  with  vines 
trained  over  the  trellises  horizontally  and 
obliquely.  This  seemed  a  very  practical 
method  both  for  vines  and  for  several  other 
kinds  of  fruit. 

Examples  of  Grapes  imitated  in  wax,  red, 
black,  amber,  and  white,  were  noted, 
these  being  modelled  from  vineyard  fruits. 
There  are  shown  packing  boxes  for  the 
transmission  of  Grapes  to  a  distance, 
these  being  9  inches  square  and  4  inches 
deep,  fastened  with  a  certain  kind  of 
coloured  string  as  used  by  postal  or  rail- 
way direction ;  and  peeled  willow  baskets, 
very  light,  clean  looking,  and  easily  handled 
and  packed.  Models  of  various  diseases  of 
Grapes,  not  unknown  to  cultivators  in  our 
own  country,  are  exhibited  in  airtight  cylin- 
ders of  glass,  the  bunches  hung  back  to  back 
on  strips  of  cardboard.  A  map  of  a  vineyard 
at  the  vine  dressers'  school  at  Pressburg 
illustrates  the  manner  of  planting  plots  of 
varieties  of  Grape  vines.  Another  map 
shows  school  vineyards  at  Tarcalz,  and  at 
Eger.  j^n  interesting  coloured  map  of  the 
whole  country  was  noted,  showing  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  climate  permits  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Grape  vine  out-of-doors. 

There  is  a  pretty  collection  of  models  of 
training  the  vine,  such  as  circles  within  a 
circle,  vases,  arbours,  globe  on  globe,  double 
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erect  cordons,  and  cordons  in  quadrangular 
fashion,  oblique  cordons  trained  wiih  four 
shoots  proceeding  from  each  vine,  and  vines  in 
cylinder  shape  attached  to  four  squared 
stakes. 

There  are  photographic  views  of  various 
Hungarian  parks,  showing  much  bold  plant- 
ing, large  stretches  of  lawn,  and  well-kept 
paths.  The  chief  difficulties  that  have  to  be 
overcome  in  Hungary  are  the  maintenance  of 
a  good  sward  under  the  prevailing  conditions 
of  the  hot  summers,  involving  the  saturation 
of  the  soil  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  when  prob- 
ably water  is  scarce,  or  lacking  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  the  heavy  snowfall  in  some 
parts  which  lies  from  November  till  late  in 
March  kills  many  of  the  grasses. 

Coloured  diagrams  of  fruits  and  nuts 
grown  in  the  country,  showing  their  areas  of 
distribution  throughout  the  provinces,  are  ex- 
hibited. ITiese  illustrations  show  the  fruit 
inside  a  circle,  and,  being  coloured,  enable 
one  at  a  glance  to  see  whether  green,  purple, 
rose  coloured  and  white  Grapes  are  those 
chiefly  cultivated.  In  the  case  of  other  fruits, 
the  illustrations  are  equally  helpful.  For  ex- 
ample, one  observes  at  a  glance  that  the 
Plum  is  largely  grown  at  Nytra  and  Bars 
in  the  west,  and  in  the  east  at  Ugocsa,  Mar- 
maros,  Hunyard  and  Szilagy.  Apples  and 
Pears  grow  everywhere,  as  do  Walnuts.  The 
eastern  Commitats  (counties)  are  almost 
destitute  of  Cherries,  but  1  was  not  enabled 
lo  obtain  the  reason  for  this. 

Another  coloured  map  shows  in  what  dis- 
tricts to  look  for  the  chief  kinds  of  vegetables. 
Silk  culture  is  being  greatly  fostered  in  Hun- 
gary, and  illustrations  of  many  silk-weaviag 
mills  are  to  be  seen  ;  as  likewise  thousands 
of  cocoons  of  the  silkworm,  presumably 
taining  the  killed  insect,  and  a  boxful  ol 
skeins  of  spun  silk  of  a  beautiful  golden  tint 

Tobacco  cultivation  is  shown  as  carried 
on  at  Debreczin,  in  the  Royal  Experimenta 
Station  at  that  important  town.  Methods  ol 
sorting,  bundling,  drying  and  curing  are 
displayed,  and  are  illustrated  by  numerous 
photographs.  Tobacco  cultivation  is  pretty 
widely  spread  in  the  country,  and  an  agree- 
able kind  of  "  weed  "  is  produced;  moreover, 
it  costs  less  than  8d.  per  pound,  a  considera- 
tion certainly  when  a  properly  filled  pipe 
holds  nearly  one  ounce. 

The  production  of  milk  is  well  looked  after 
by  the  authorities,  both  local  and  governmen- 
tal, as  is  evident  from  a  large  scale  map, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  village  milk 
federations  are  chiefly  concentrated  in  the 
N.W.,  W.,  S.W.,  and  S.  of  the  country. 
S::mplesof  milk  and  milk  products  are  shown 
in  bottles  and  jars  hermetically  sealed.  The 
e.sports  of  milk,  and  products  obtained  from 
milk,  seemed  to  have  reached  their  apogee  in 
1906,  sheep's  milk  cheese  being  highest  in 
that  year,  that  of  ordinary  cheese  in  1903,  and 
superior  cheese  in  1904.  Hungary  possesses, 
St  the  least,  one  Royal  Seed  Testing  Station. 
Here,  for  example,  they  take  3  kilogrammes 
from  each  sack  of  samples  to  test  for  Dodder. 

.\n  instrument  is  shown  which  determines 
th".-  degree  of  moisture  present  in  samples  of 
seeds.  There  is  exhibited  a  kind  of  lead  seal 
for  fixing  on  sacks  of  seeds,  invented  by 
Stephen  Junkunzc ;  also  a  tool  for  affixing 
them,  a  patent  (Gallauner's). 

The  Government  Bee  Farm  at  Godello  is 


shown  in  a  photograph.  The  honey  produc- 
tion in  1SS6  had  a  value  of  300,000  kronen, 
but  in  1899  it  amounted  to  several  times  this 
sum  and  the  value  of  beeswax  has  increased 
proportionately  with  the  honey. 

There  are  wooden  hives  and  straw  bee 
skeps,  and  a  bee  shed,  as  well  as  samples  of 
run  honey,  and  of  wax,  in  square  lumps,  as 
sold  at  the  shops.  The  various  implements 
used  in  the  apiary  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  beekeeper,  and  appear  to  be  far  more 
e.xtensive  than  with  us. 

The  agricultural  seed  department  is  well 
worth  inspection,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of 
the  more .  important  grains  and  other  field 
crops  and  seeds  of  noxious  weeds.  These  are 
shown  in  glass  cylinders,  with  the  names  of 
the  plants  attached,  making  inspection  an 
easy  matter  for  the  farmer  and  student. 

.•\n  easily  understood  map  of  th?  entire  coun- 
try was  noted.     On  this  each  Ccmmilat  con- 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM    " QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA"   VAR.    CRAWSHAYANUM. 

This  beautiful  hybrid  Odontoglossum  (see 
fig.  15)  was  raised  by  de  B.  Crawshay,  Esq., 
from  O.  triumphans  X  O.  Harryanum.  In  every 
point,  including  shape,  size,  substance  and  col- 
ouring, the  flower  possesses  great  merit,  and 
the  plant  was  granted  a  First-Class  Certificate 
by  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  when  brought  before  them  on 
June  9  Last.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow, 
but  this  is  heavily  blotched  with  deep  purple- 
brown  markings,  so  that  the  ground  colour  is 
almost  obscured.  The  front  of  the  lip  is  white, 
the  remaining  part  being  prettily  marked  with 
rose-purple. 

DENDROBIUM  HERCOGLOSSUM. 

Spr.ws  of  this  pretty  species  are  sent  from  the 

collection  of  G.  \V.  Jessop,  Esq.,  Cliffe  Cottage, 

Rav.'don,   Leeds   (gr.   Mr.    Wilkinson),  who  calls 


Fig.    15. — ODONTOGLOSSUM    "OUEEN    .ALEXANDRA''    1 
UROWN    ON    A    YELLOW    OltolND,    LIP    M.^ 


kti.  crawsh.^vanum  :  colour  purple- 
;ked  with  rose-pukple. 


tains  a  circle,  within  which  are  indicated  by 
differently  coloured  segments  the  areas  under 
meadow,  forest,  arable  and  gardens,  vine- 
yards, willow  plantations,  reeds  and  sterile 
land.  The  largest  area  is  under  the  plough, 
then  comes  forest  land,  then  meadow, 
and  lastly  that  devoted  to  vineyards.  Of 
Hops  there  were  observed  about  50  dif- 
ferent samples  from  many  parts  of  the 
country,  in  colour  and  size  equal  to  the 
best  Kent  productions.  The  maps  of  tem- 
peratures for  the  whole  country  at  four  dif- 
ferent seasons  afford  an  intersting  study.  The 
illustrations  of  diseases  affecting  fruit  trees, 
grain  plants,  Beans,  &c.,  are  doubtless  of 
much  use  to  cultivators  in  general,  and  also 
in  teaching  the  older  school  children  to  recog- 
nise these  pests.  I  noticed  examples  of  Usti- 
lago  on  Wheat,  of  Puccinia  graminis  on  Bcr- 
beris,  Claviceps  purpurea  and  several  other 
fungal  pests.     F.  Moore. 


attentio.n  to  the  plant's  floriferous  habit.  The 
racemes,  which  are  about  an  inch  long,  bear 
three  to  five  flowers,  each  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  across.  They  are  white  tinged  with  rose, 
all  the  segments  being  furnished  with  short, 
hook-like  tips ;  the  rounded  labellum  is  white 
with  an  acute  beaked  apex,  and  the  anther-cap 
is  purple.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced  and 
are  very  attractive.  The  species  formed  aa 
interesting  feature  in  the  remarkable  collectioD 
of  rare  botanical  Orchids  shown  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  at  the 
Temple  Flower  Show,  1900,  when  a  Botanical 
Certificate  was  awarded  to  it. 

BARTHOLIXA  PECTINATA. 
The  well-flowered  plant  of  this  pretty  South 
African  terrestrial  Orchid,  shown  in  their  group 
at  Holland  House  on  July  8  by  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  th:  species  is  not  so  difficult  to  cultivate 
as  some  growers  who  have  had  less  pleasant  ex- 
.perience  with  it  might  imagine.    Those  who  have 
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fiiil^d  to  grow  it  satisfactorily  have  commonly 
done  so  through  keeping  it  in  a  too  moist  and 
too  warm  temperature.  There  is  a  large  class 
of  small-growing  South  African  terrestrial 
Orchids,  including  several  species  of  Holothrix, 
Disa,  Sat3'rium,  &c.,  which,  although  they 
are  sometimes  seen  in  great  beaut}'',  as  in 
the  present  instance,  are  generally  regarded  as 
very  difEcult  subjects  to  manage.  The  grassy- 
lea.fed  and  many  other  Disas,  the  Satyriums, 
liartholiaa,  and  others  which  do  not  generally 
thrive  in  the  Orchid  house,  when  seen  in  good 
condition,  have  invariably  been  grown  as  cold 
greenhouse  or  frame  plants,  and  potted  in  sandy 
peat  or  other  gritty  soil,  and  not  in  the  material 
usually  used  for  Orchids.  The  Bartholina 
shown  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  had,  with  others, 
been  grown  on  a  narrow  shelf  near  the  glass  of 
the  roof  in  a  cold  house,  and  nearly  every  little 
tuber  had  produced  its  curious  fleshy  leaf  and 
hairy  scape,  each  with  a  white  flower  prettily 
tinted  with  blue,  the  labellum  being  comb-like  in 
form.  After  the  flowers  fade,  this  species  and 
■others  of  a  similar  nature  require  to  te  dried  off 
and  kept  very  cool  until  springtime  comes 
again,  when  they  must  be  repotted  and  started 
into  growth  afi'esh.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  dwarfer  the  stature  of  the  species  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  keeping  it  well  up  to 
the  glass  of  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse  or  frame 
in  which  it  is  housed.     /.  O'B. 

VANDA     PUMILA. 

At  fig.  16  w©  reproduce  a  flower  of  this  in- 
teresting and  rare  species,  a  native  of  the  Sik- 
kim  Hills,  where  it  occurs  at  -an  altitude  of 
about  2,000  feet.  As  may  be  suspected  from  the 
picture  of  the  flower,  which  is  reproduced  a 
natural  size,  the  plant  is  very  dwarf  and  gener- 
ally small  in  its  parts,  resembling  in  appear- 
ance V.  alpina  and  V.  cristata.  The  flowers, 
"which  are  produced  in  pairs,  are  cream-white 
with  purple  lines  on  the  upper  side  of  the  ridged 
labellum,  which  differs  from  that  of  V.  cristata 
in  the  absence  of  diverging  horns  at  the  apex. 
The  plant  has  no  great  value  as  a  decorative 
subject,  but  it  is  interesting  from  a  botanical 
point  of  view,  and  was  awarded  a  Botanical 
Certificate  by  the  Oxchid  Committee  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society  when  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  at  the  meeting 
held  on  June  23  last. 


NOTES  FROM  RVDE. 

Those  readers  of  the  Gardeners^  Chrojucle 
who  in  the  past  have  visited  the  garden  of  the 
late  Rev.  II.  Ewbank,  at  the  Old  Parsonage, 
Ryde,  will  doubtless  recall  some  of  the  many 
plants  then  grown  in  that  interesting  collection. 
The  fine  example  of  Poinciana  (Csesalpinia,  Gil- 
liesii)  which  in  its  best  days  was  a  small  tree 
some  18  feet  through,  is  now  in  a  rapid  decline, 
while  a  large  plant  of  V.  (C.)  japonica,  with  its 
elegant.  Fern-like  leafage,  would  easily  reach 
to  30  feet  across  did  space  permit,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  has  flowered  as  yet.  On  the  walls,  or 
near  them,  such  things  as  Indigofera,  Fabiana 
imbricata,  several  feet  high,  the  branches 
clothed  with  dense  masses  of  the  pure  v.  hite, 
tubular-shaped  blossoms ;  Lonicexa  Hil- 
debrandtiana,  not  so  large  or  so  healthy  as  in 
the  past,  but  still  capable  of  flowering  well  ; 
Rosa  gigantea,  cramped  for  room  at  present, 
and  yielding  but  a  few  flowers  each  year, 
full  of  vigour  and  making  splendid  growth  ;  a 
large  example  of  Melianthus  major,  Rosa  brac- 
teata  ;  and  Cistuses  in  handsome  bushes  afford 
much  beauty.  Among  interesting  and  beautiful 
species  flowering  early  in  June  were  the  Tama- 
lix,  .the  bushes  of  which  were  laden  with  pale- 
pink  blossoms  forming  graceful  sprays,  and 
the  curious,  green-brown  flowers  of  Coriaiia 
japonica,  to  be  later  succeeded  by  amber- 
yellow  fruits.  A  fine  specimen  of  this 
was  more  than  5  feet  high.  A  pair  of 
well-flowered  evergreen  shrubs  were  to  be  seen 


in  Pittosporum  Tobira,  and  Rhaphiolepis  ovata, 
both  of  which  are  quite  hardy  in  this  garden. 
The  Pittosporum  has  pure  white  flowers  in  clus- 
tered umbels,  and  smooth,  obovate,  coriaceous 
leaves,  the  blossoms  as  strongly  fragrant  as  the 
Gardenia,  while  the  Rhaphiolepis  is  a  sturdy 
bush  of  2J  feet  high,  and  has  clusters  of  white, 
elegantly-formed  blossoms,  not  unlike  those  of 
Kalmia  in  form.  A  set  of  distinct  species  of 
Rubus  include  R.  deliciosus  of  6  feet  high  and 
through,  R.  nutkanus,  herbaceous  in  its  habit  of 
growth,  and  R.  australis,  a  most  distinct  species 
of  miniature  bramble-like  habit  with  leaves  not 
unlike  those  of  the  true  Sniilax,  but  longer  and 
more  pointed. 

The  pride  of  the  garden,  however,  to  my 
mind,  was  the  handsome  trees  of  Abutilon  viti- 
folium,  with  hundreds  of  expanded  blossoms 
and  thousands  of  buds  to  maintain  a  succession 
for  weeks  to  come.  Of  this  glorious  .species 
there  are  apparently  two  varieties  here,  the  one 
having  blossoms  of  the  palest  sky-blue  suffused 
with  white,  the  other  having  blossoms  coloured  a 
pale  mauve  of  most  exquisite  tone,  the  plants 
growing  12  feet  high,  with  an  expanse  of  flower- 
ing branches  extending  to  a  score  of  feet, 
bearing  handsome,  saucer-shaped  blossoms  of 
3  inches  across  in  their  countless  numbers  consti- 
tuted a  floral  feast  such  as  is  rarely  seen.  The 
Abutilons  are  grown  without  the  least  protec- 
tion. 

Another  notable  subject  is  a  very  handsome 
plant  of  Tricuspidaria  lanceolata,  a  well- 
grown  specimen,  some  10  feet  or  so  high,  and 
not     less      than      15     teet     in      diameter.        At 


weeds.  Of  the  smaller-growing  plants  there  is 
a  large  number,  while  the  Misses  Ewbank  are 
using  their  best  endeavours  to  keep  the  memory 
of  their  late  father  green  by  continuing  to  grow 
and  care  for  the  plants  he  loved  so  well.  E.  H. 
Jcnkr.a. 


Fig.  16. — vanda  pumila  :  flowers  white  with 
purple  markings  on  the  labellum. 

the  present  time  this  handsome  bush — re- 
puted to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  island — 
was  ornamented  by  many  thousands  of  the  hang- 
ing, crimson-scarlet  flower  buds.  Not  only  is 
this  fine  example  in  perfect  health,  but  it  car- 
ries each  3'ear  a  huge  crop  of  blossoms,  ripens 
seeds,  and,  continuing  to  grow  faster  than  ever 
before,  demonstrates  the  fact  that  it  is  perfectly 
content  with  its  lot.  It  is  growing  in  a  some- 
what sheltered  corner  of  this  exposed  garden, 
and  each  year  in  winter  a  canvas  screen  is 
rolled   over  it   during   severe  weather. 

Eucryphia,  Edwardsia,  Carpenteria,  Rom- 
neya.  Camellia,  Hedychium,  Agapanthus,  and 
the  like  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  open  gar- 
den, and  the  giant  clumps  of  Crinum  Powellii 
are  things  to  admire.  Gerbera  Jamesonii  is  a 
perfectly  reliable  perennial  without  protection, 
and  thrives  well  in  a  bed  of  very  sandy  soil,  the 
brilliant  vera-ilion  crimson  of  flcwer  heads,  borne 
by  the  score,  rendering  it  a  conspicuous  feature 
when  in  bloom.  Yucca  baccata,  a  somewhat  rare 
species,  was  promising  a  spike  of  its  flowers, 
and  the  same  clump  flowered  last  year.  A 
large  bush  of  Diospyros  Kaki  grows  apace,  but 
has  not,  I  believe,  as  yet  borne  fruit,  while  in  a 
state  of  rapid  decline  is  a  Paulownia  imperialis 
30  feet  high  and  wide. 

The  large  collection  of  Irises  includes  many 
good  kinds  ;  an  almost  complete  set  of  the  Re- 
gelia  cyclus  hybrids,  and  a  few  of  the  onco- 
cyclus  group,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  latter 
group  this  garden  was  once  famous-  Such 
things  as  Iris  tingitana.  Belladonna  Lilies, 
Sternbergias,  and  Trop^eolum  polyphyllum 
grow  with  freedom,  while  .\nemone  palmata 
alba  and  Gladiolus  Saundersii  are  comparative 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  WEEDS. 

All  cultivat.irs,  whether  of  gardens  or  of 
more  extensive  farms  and  plantations,  have  to 
wage  war  against  plants  which,  appearing  in 
places  where  they  are  not  desired,  are  commonly 
termed  weeds.  \  weed  may  be  a  plant  of  great 
beauty  or  even  utility  in  its  proper  sphere,  but 
when  it  persists  in  flourishing  in  places  where 
it  is  not  wanted  it  becomes,  from  the  grower's 
point  of  view,  a  weed.  An  excellent  example 
is  the  handsome  Water  Hyacinth  (Eichomia 
crassipes),  often  cultivated  with  great  care  m 
our  greenhouses  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  blue 
flowers,  but  in  parts  of  Australia,  Java,  and 
Florida  it  has  become  a  veritable  pest,  blocking 
waterways  and  impeding  navigation.  Similarly 
in  Ceylon,  open  spaces  along  the  sides  of  roads, 
abandoned  estates,  and  other  areas  have  been 
over-run  by  the  Lantana,  also  a  valued  hothouse 
plant  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  its 
Verbena-like  heads  of  orange-red  flowers. 
The  Lantana,  although  so  successful  in 
competing  with  some  of  the  Ceylon  native 
plants,  is  in  its  turn  having  to  give  way 
before  the  showy  Tifhonia  diversifolia,  a 
plant  with  flowers  closely  resembling  some  of  the 
Sunflowers.  Both  the  Lantana  and  the  Tithonia 
are  South  American  plants,  and  the  secret  of 
their  success  seems  to  have  been  that  they  were 
better  adapted  for  colonising  and  holding  open 
ground  than  the  native  woodland  plants,  and 
consequently  where  cleared  areas  were  left  after 
the  destruction  of  the  forest,  they  were  easy 
winners  in  the  race  for  possession.  The  suc- 
cessful colonis.3tion  of  alien  plants  is  even 
more  marked  in  New  Zealand,  where  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  dominant  plants  are  not 
natives  at  all,  but  introductions  which  have 
actually  succeeded  in  ousting  the  former  pos- 
sessors. Mr.  Cheeseman,  the  Government 
botanist,  in  his  comparatively  recent  work  on 
the  New  Zealand  flora,  estimates  that  no  fewer 
than  600  plants,  aliens  mostly  of  European 
origin,  are  naturalised  in  the  country,  and  in 
some  localities  the  native  flora  has  been  almost 
entirely  supplanted. 

Whether  these  introduced  plants  are  mainlv 
restricted  to  waste  land,  or  are  succeeding  in 
establishing  a  position  for  themselves  amongst 
the  wild  plants  of  the  country,  the  matter  pre- 
sents a  problem  of  great  botanical  interest  for 
anyone  on  the  spot  to  determine,  if  possible, 
exactly  to  what  characteristics  they  owe  their 
success.  If,  however,  the  aliens  find  a  con- 
genial home  amongst  cultivated  crops,  and  cause 
the  trouble  and  expense  Avhich,  as  is  well  known, 
so  many  weeds  do,  then  the  matter  becomes 
more  than  an  interesting  biological  study,  and 
steps  have  to  be  taken  to  wage  war  on  the  pests 
and  to  prevent  them  from  overpowering 
the  more  valuable  plants  which  are  less 
adapted  often  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  This  aspect  of  the 
case  is  well  recognised  in  Great  Britain, 
where  recently  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ha.s 
issued  in  its  admirable  leaflet  series  several  pub- 
lications dealing  with  weeds,  giving  useful  ad- 
vice for  their  extermination.  To  those  un- 
familiar with  these  leaflets  we  might  add  that 
they  can  be  obtained  free  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  at  Whitehall.  In  Canada 
the  conditions  are  very  favourable  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  weeds.  Some,  doubtless,  are 
introduced  by  immigrants ;  others,  already  in 
the  country,  become  transported  to  new  areas 
with  crops  and  other  farm  produce,  or  are  dis- 
tributed by  normal  natural  agencies  such  as 
wind,  running  water,  and  animals.  Incalculable 
losses  are  sustained  by  farmers  on  account  of 
this  prevalence  of  noxious  weeds,  and  so  serious 
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has  the  matter  become,  that  the  departments  of 
agriculture  are  taking  active  steps  and  incurring 
considerable  expenditure  in  their  efforts  to  aid 
the  cultivator.  The  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture  maintains  a  special  Seed  Branch, 
which  has  recently  produced  a  large  quarto  pub- 
lication entitled  The  Farm  Weeds  of  Canada. 
This  contains  some  60  beautifully-coloured  life- 
size  plates  of  the  chief  weeds  of  the  Dominion 
and  their  seeds.  Copies  of  this  handsome 
volume  are  distributed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Coloured  drawings  are  also  supplied  free  to 
rural  schools,  so  that  every  opportunity  is  given 
for  Canadian  farmers  and  their  families  to 
become  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  their 
foes,  many  of  which  are  of  European  origin. 
In  addition,  the  letterpress  gives  full  particulars 
as  to  the  best  means  of  exterminating  each  weed. 
The  same  department  has  the  duty  of  enforcing 
the  Seed  Control  Act,  which  fixes  a  standard  in 
respect  to  purity  and  vitality  of  seed,  and  affords 
to  cultivators  protection  against  the  introduction 
of  noxious  weeds  on  their  land. 

Official  activities  are  not  limited  to  prevention. 
To  take  an  example  in  Canada,  the  great  pro- 
vince of  Alberta  is  divided  up  into  some  50 
districts,  to  each  of  which  a  weed  inspector  is 
allocated  who,  amongst  his  duties,  inspects 
farms,  and,  if  necessary,  has  pow-er  to  order  the 
destruction  of  crops  if  badly  infested  with 
noxious  weeds.  Unoccupied  farms  are  similarly 
cleared  of  weeds  at  the  owner's  expense.  These 
thorough-going  measures  to  exterminate  weeds 
are  worthy  of  every  success,  because  in  many 
countries  it  is  the  regrettable  absence  of  co- 
operation which  maJjes  the  fight  against  the  ir 
vaders  so  hopeless.  It  is  of  little  use  for  ore 
man  to  spend  time  and  trouble  in  ridding  his 
land  of  thistles,  for  instance,  if  on  his  neigh- 
bour's fields  they  are  allowed  to  seed  freely. 
The  Canadian  example  should  serv'e  as  an 
object-lesson  which  many  older  countries  would 
do  well  to  lay  to  heart.     W.  G.  F. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  WASPS. 

In  some  years  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  wasp 
plague  is  unbearable,  but  there  are  occasions 
when  it  spreads  over  the  country  like  a  pesti- 
lence, and  in  every  season  there  are  oistricts 
where  wasps  are  so  numerous  that  the  amount 
of  damage  they  commit  must  run  into  hundreds 
of  pounds  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Last 
year,  for  example,  wasps'  nests  were  by  no 
means  universally  common,  and  yet  in  one  or 
two  parishes  of  southern  England  they  were  to 
be  counted  by  scores.  On  one  small  estate  in 
Sussex  a  gardener  destroj'ed  a  hundred  nests  in 
the  course  of  a  month,  while  in  an  adjoining 
parish  thirty  nests  were  found  in  a  single  field  ! 
In  a  Hampshire  parish  over  three  hundred  nests 
were  found  and  taken  during  August  eind  Sep- 
tember, and  these  figures  could  doubtless  have 
been  doubled  had  every  estate  owner  in  the 
parish  lent  his  assistance  to  the  movement. 
Half-hearted  measures  are  of  little  use  when 
wasps  are  plentiful,  for  although  a  number  of 
nests  may  be  destroyed,  those  that  are  left  will 
go  on  increasing  in  numbers  and  will  provide 
enough  wasps  to  devastate  every  orchard  in  the 
district.  Wholesale  destruction  of  nests  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  an  impossible  thing  if  begun 
in  time,  and  the  advantages  of  an  organised 
campaign  are  undeniable.  Two  years  ago  the 
writer  destroyed  twenty-five  nests  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  single  dwelling,  with  the  result 
that  hardly  a  wasp  was  to  be  seen  after  the  end 
of  August,  and  very  little  damage  was  done  to 
the  fruit  on  the  estate. 

The  best  way  of  dealing  with  wasps  is  to 
destroy  as  many  queens  as  possible  in  the 
spring,  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter. 
Many    may   be    caught    by    suspending   bottles. 


half-filled  with  beer  and  sugar,  in  sunny  places 
on  walls  and  in  other  conspicuous  positions, 
and  others  may  be  killed  by  anyone  who  cares, 
armed  with  an  old  tennis  racquet,  to  take  a  walk 
round  the  garden  during  the  morning  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  fruit  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs.  On  bright  days  during  March,  April, 
and  May  many  queen  wasps  may  be  thus  en- 
countered and  knocked  down.  School  children, 
for  the  sake  of  a  small  reward,  will  always  find 
a  good  many  queen  wasps  in  the  spring  months 
by  looking  for  them  in  outbuildings  and  attics, 
where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  hibernating  ;  and 
even  in  the  winter  some  may  be  discovered 
hiding  under  old  sacks  or  anything  of  the  kind 
that  will  give  them  protection  from  the  weather. 
A  small  sum  of  money  expended  in  this  way  is 
well  spent,  for  although  every  queen  wasp  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  colony,  it  is  probable 
that  a  large  percentage  of  them,  if  left  un- 
touched,  live  to  rear  a  family. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  of  wasp  destruction 
must,  however,  be  deferred  until  the  workers 
make  their  appearance  at  any  time  from  the 
middle  of  July  onwards.  The  nests,  which  are 
generally,  but  not  always,  placed  on  the  most 


Various  means  are  employed  for  destroying 
wasps'  nests,  but  those  who  wish  to  get  rid  of 
them  once  for  all,  and  with  the  least  possible 
trouble,  will  eschew  all  such  things  as  soap-suds,, 
paraffin,  squibs,  boiling  water,  and  tar.  None 
of  them  is  infallible,  and  the  usual  result,  ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of  stings,  is  disappointing. 
A  good  plan  is  to  take  the  shot  out  of  an 
ordinary  cartridge  and  fire  the  latter  from  a 
shot-gun,  the  muzzle  being  held  close  to  and 
pointing  into  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  so  that  the 
fumes  will  be  forced  into  the  nest  and  the  occu- 
pants suffocated  or  temporarily  stupefied.  A 
big  bucket  of  scalding  water  must  be  at  handy 
and  the  whole  nest  must  be  immediately  dug  out 
and  placed  in  it  bodily  in  order  to  destroy  the 
grubs  and  any  wasps  that  remain  alive.  This 
must  be  done  after  it  is  pitch  dark,  as  wasps 
go  to  bed  very  late,  and  as  a  lantern  is  necessary 
it  is  not  a  very  easy  task  when  the  hole  is  a 
difficult  one  to  get  at  or  the  nest  troublesome  to 
dig  out.  A  far  better,  and  always  successful, 
plan  is  to  place  a  teaspoonful  of  granular 
cyanide  of  potassium  (a  deadly  poison)  down 
the  mouth  of  the  hole  as  far  as  one  can  get  it, 
placing  a  sod  of  turf  over  the  entrance  to  keep 


[Phot^gm/'l,  ty   W.  Irving. 
Fig.    17. — THE    ROCK-GARDEN    AT    KEW    AS    IT    APPEARED    ON    APRIL    24. 


sunny  side  of  a  bank  by  the  roadside  or  on  the 
boundary  of  a  field,  are  not  difficult  to  find, 
but  the  search  will  be  greatly  aided  by  keeping 
a  careful  look-out  for  wasps  on  the  wing.  The 
observer  should  stand  for  a  few  minutes  by  a 
gateway  or  a  gap  in  the  hedge  and  watch  for 
the  insects  as  they  fly  backwards  and  forwards. 
If  several  wasps  pass  by  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  minutes  one  may  be  sure  that  a  nest 
is  near  at  hand,  and  the  nest  is  almost  certain 
to  be  in  the  direction  in  which  most  wasps  are 
flying.  Those  hurrying  homewards  also  fly 
straighter  and  more  rapidly  than  those  going 
away  from  the  nest.  Another  good  place  for 
observation  is  an  old  railing  made  of  unstripped 
natural  wood,  such  as  Beech  or  Birch,  the  bark 
of  which  the  wasps  collect  for  making  the 
"  paper "  of  which  their  nests  and  comb  are 
formed.  Watched  through  a  good  pair  of 
glasses  this  is  a  very  interesting  process,  and 
the  study  of  it  is  useful,  since  the  wasps  fly 
straight  home  directly  they  have  collected  suffi- 
cient bark  to  form  a  pellet. 


in  the  fumes.  In  the  morning  the  nest  may  be 
safely  dug  out  (for  every  wasp  will  be  dead) 
and  the  grubs  in  the  comb  destroyed.  The  cost 
of  this  is  not  more  than  I|d.  a  nest— a  cheap 
price  to  pay,  surely,  to  be  rid  of  several  thou- 
sands   of    the    enemy    at    one    operation.     East 


A  SNOW-COVERED  ROCKERY  IN  APRIL. 

Although  not  so  heavy  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country,  the  fall  of  snow  experi- 
enced at  Kew  on  April  24  last  was  sufficient 
to  transform  the  landscape,  which  afterwards 
presented  a  remarkable  feature  at  so  late  a 
period  of  the  year.  The  photograph  of  the 
rock  garden  {reproduced  at  fig.  17)  was 
taken  between  8  and  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing before  the  snow  had  melted.  Many  bulbous 
plants  and  others  were  in  flower  at  the  time 
of  the  fall,  but  as  the  snow  was  light  they  were 
not  much  injured,  and  they  completely  resumed 
their  normal  appearance  when  the  snow  had  dis- 
appeared.    W  ■  I. 
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FLOWERS  OF  SPENSER. 

•Continued  from  p.  26.) 

DAFFODILS. 

1.  She  played 
Amongst  her  watry  sisters  by  a  Pond, 
Gathering  sweete  Daffadillyes,  to  have  made 
Gay  girlonds  from  the  Sun  their  forheads 

fayr  to  shade.  P-Q-,  1^1-  '''■'■  -9- 

2.  Her  in  daffadillies  sleeping  made 
From  scorching  heat  her  daintie  limbs  to 

shade.  F.Q.,  111.  xi.  32. 

3.  With   Roses   dight  and   Goolds  and   Daffa- 

dillies. Colin  Clout,  JJ9. 

4.  Upon  her  head  a  Cremosi.i  coronet, 
With  Damaske  Roses  and  Daffadillies  set. 

Shepheards  Calender,  April,  59. 

5.  Strowe   me  the    ground    \A^ith    Daffadown- 

dillies. 

Shepheards  Calender,  April  40. 

6.  Whilome  thy  fresh  spring  flowrd,  and  after 

hasted 
Thj'  sommer  proude  with  Daffadillies  dight. 
Shepheards  Calender,  Januaric,  »/. 
Many  of  the  beautiful  South  European  Daf- 
fodils had  been  introduced  into  English  gar- 
dens before  Spenser's  time,   but  there  is   no 
doubt  that  in  these  passages  he  was  speak- 
ing of  our  wild  English  Daffodils.     See  Nar- 
cissus. 

DAISIES. 

1.  The  grassie  Grounde  with  daintie  Daysies 

dight. 

Shepheards  Calender,  June,  6. 

2.  Sweet     Marjoram     and     Daysies     decking 

Prime.  liluipotmos. 

Spenser's  Daisies  need  no  comment. 

DAMSONS. 

And,  if  you  come  hether 
When  Damsines  I  gether, 
1  will  part  them  all  you  among. 

Shepheards  Calender,  April,  151. 
We  have  one  native  Plum  in  England,  the 
Sloe,  of  little  value  on  account  of  its  sour- 
ness, but  the  Damson,  or  Damascene,  Plum 
•was  very  early  introduced  into  Southern 
Europe  from  the  East,  and  spread  rapidly. 
There  is  no  record  of  its  introduction  into 
England,  but  its  first  mention  in  English 
literature  is  about  1400. 

DILL. 

\.  Camphora,  and  Calamint    and  Dill. 

F.Q.,  III.  a.  4Q. 

2.  Veyne-healing     Verven,     and     hed-purging 
Dill.  Muiopotmos,   xxv. 

Dill  is  an  umbelliferous,  South  European 
plant  (Peucedanum  gravcolcns)  of  high  re- 
pute among  the  old  herbalists,  still  largely 
used  in  India,  but  very  little  in  Europe;  it  is 
grown  for  its  seeds. 

EBONY. 

And,   for  the   bed  of  Love   forlorne. 
The  black  and  doleful  Eborrie. 

An  E^e^ie    21. 

Spenser  could  only  have  known  the  Ebony 
as  an  imported  wood.  It  comes  from  an 
Eastern  tree,  but  was  used  in  England  in  very 
early  times. 

EGLANTINE. 

1.  There  was  a  pleasant  arbor  .... 
With  wanton  yvie  twine  entrayled  athwart, 
And  Eglantine  and  Caprifole  emong. 

F.Q.,  111.  vi.  44. 

2.  In  thy  sweet  Eglantine  of  Meriflure. 

Colin  Clout,  sSg. 

3.  With  Hawthorne  buds^  and  sweete  Eglantine. 

Shepheards  Calender,  May,  /j. 

4.  But  as  your  worke  is  woven  all  about 
With  woodbynd  flowers  and  fragrant  Eglan- 

tine.  Amoretti,  ~i. 

5.  Sweet  is  the   Eglantine,  but  pricketh  sore. 

Amoretti,    2O. 
The   Eglantine  of   Spenser  and   of   all   ihc 
poets  before  and  after  him,  except  Milton  in 
one  passage,  is  the  Sweet  Briar. 


vonl  greene  bayes  to 


ELDER. 

1.  The  Muses,  that 

weare, 

Now  bringen  bitter  Eldre  braunches  seare. 
Shepheards  Calender,  November,  14b. 

2.  In    stead    of    gyrlond,    weare    sad    Cypres 

nowe. 
And  bitter  Elder,  broken  from  the  bowe. 
Clorinda,  41. 

To  Spenser,  as  to  most  writers  of  his  day, 
the  Elder  was  the  type  of  bitterness  and 
sorrow. 

ELM. 

1.  The  vine-propp  Elme.  F.Q.,  I.  i.  S. 

Though  not  named,  the  Elm  is  probably  the 
tree  meant  in  : 

2.  The  tree  that  coffins  doth  adorne 
With  stately  height  threatning  the  skie. 

An  Elegie,  ig. 

The  Elm  with  which  Spenser  would  be 
familiar  was  not  our  common  Elm  (U.  cam- 
pestris),  which  is  an  Italian  importation  and 
not  common  till  after  Spenser's  time,  but  the 
Wych  Elm  (V .  montana).  His  epithet  of 
"  Vine-propp  "  is  from  Ovid's  Amictce  vitibiis 
iihni;  it  was  never  so  used  in  England. 

FILBERT. 

And   Phyllis  philbert  there  away' 
Comparde  with  Mirtle  and  the  Bay. 

An  Elegie,  77. 

The  writers  of  Spenser's  day  were  fond  of 
connecting  the  Filbert  with  Phyllis.  Gower 
gives  the  reason  : — 

Phillis  in  the  same  throwe 
Was  shape  into  a  nutte-tre, 
That  alle  men  it  might  se, 
And  after  Phillis  philliberd 
This  tre  was  cleped  in  the  yerd. 

Conf.,  B.  IV. 

But  this  connection  was  probably  only  an 
eft'ort  to  account  for  the  word,  which  is  an 
old  English  word  used  long  before  Gower.  In 
the  Latin  legend  Phyllis  was  turned  into  an 
.\lmond  tree-;  and  in  France  the  word  is  con- 
nected with  S.  Philibert,  whose  festival  falls 
in  the  nutting  season. 

FIR  AND  FIRBLOOM. 

1.  Sweet  is  the  Firbloome  but  her  braunches 

rough.  Amoretti,   xxvi. 

2.  The   Firre  that  weepeth    still. 

F.Q.,  I.   i.  g. 

I  suppose  that,  by  the  weeping  of  the  Fii, 
Spenser  alluded  to  the  exuding  of  the  pitch, 
chiefly  from  the  cones;  but  I  cannot  guess 
what  he  meant  by  the  Firbloome. 

FLAX. 

Like   sparks  of  fire  which   fall  in   sclender 
flax.  F.Q.,  111.  i.  ./;. 

The  Flax  is  not  a  true  British  plant,  but  it 
readily  escapes  from  Flax  fields,  and  was 
known  and  cultivated  in  England  long  before 
Spenser's  time. 

FLEUR  DE  LIS. 

1.  The  Lily,  Lady  of  the  flowering  field, 
The  Flowre-deluce  her  lovely  Paramoure. 

/■.(?'.,  //.,  vi.  16. 

2.  Now  of  late 

As  fresh  and  fragrant  as  the  Floure-deluce. 
F.Q.,  IV.  i.  31. 

3.  Adorned  all  with  gemmes  of  endlesse  price. 
And  all  embost  with  Lyons  and  with  Flour- 

delice.  F.Q.,  V.  ix.  sy. 

4.  The  prettie  Pawnee 
And  the  Chevisaunce 

Shall  match  with  the  fayre  flowre  Delice. 
Shepheards  Calender,  April,   13Q. 

The  Fleur  de  Lis  of  all  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  century  was  the  Iris. 


GILLIFLOWERS. 

1.  Bnng  hether  the  Pink  and  purple  CuUam- 

bine. 
With   Gelliflowres. 

Shepheards  Calender,  .April,  13O. 

2.  Her  lips  did  smell  lyke  unto  Gillyflowres. 

Amoretti,  64. 

Spelt  in  many  ways,  but  originally  con- 
nected with  the  French  Girofle,  a  Clove,  the 
name  was  applied  to  almost  any  Clove- 
scented  flower,  but  in  Spenser's  time  it  was 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  many  differ- 
ent varieties  of  Pinks  and  Carnations. 

GOOLDS. 

With   Roses   dight   and    Goolds   and    Daffa- 
dillies. Colin  Clout,  33g. 

Goold  is  one  of  the  old  names  of  the  Mari- 
gold. 

GOURD. 

Whose  caerule  streame,  rombling  in  Peble 

stone, 
Crept  under  mosse  as  greene  as  any  goord. 
Virgils  Gnat,  21. 

In  Spenser's  time  the  name  was  applied  to 
almost  any  plant  of  the  Cucumber  tribe. 

HAWTHORN. 

1.  Seest    thou    not    thilke    same    Hawthorne 

studde. 
How  bragly  it  begins  to  budde. 
And  utter  his  tender  head? 

Shepheards  Calender,  March,  13. 

2.  To   dight 
All  the  Kirke-pillours  eare  day  light, 
With   Hawthorne  buds  and  sweette  Eglan- 
tine. 

Shepheards   Calender,   Maye,    11. 
So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  passage 
that  tells  us  of  the  decking  of  churches  with 
May  flowers  on  May  Day. 

HAZEL, 

Which  he  so  sternly  shooke, 
That   like   an   hazel   wand   it    quivered   and 
quooke.  F  2;  VF  i'".  24. 

See  also  Filbert. 

HEBEN. 

1.  A  gentle  youth,  his  dearly  loved   Squire, 
His    speare    of    Heben    wood    behind    him 

bare.  -  F.Q.,  I.  vii.  3/. 

2.  And  trees  of  bitter  gall,  and  Heben  sad. 

F.Q.,  11.  vii.  32. 
3  That  stranger  Knight, 

Whom  all  men  term'd  Knight  of  the  Heben 
Speare.  F.Q.,  IV.  v.  S. 

4-  The  Knight 

That  bore  the  Hebene  speare. 

F.Q.,  IV.  V.  20. 

5.  But    knowne  by    fame    and   by   an   Hebene 

speare.  F.Q.,  IV.  vi.  6. 

6.  --^t  sea  a  tall  ship  did  appeare, 
Ma(k  all  of  Heben,  and  white  Yvorie. 

Visions  of  Petrarch,  2. 

7.  Soone  after  this  I  saw  on  th'  other  side 
A  curious  coffer  made  of  Heben  wood. 

Huins  of  Time,  3. 

8.  Lay  nov/  thy  deadly  Heben  bow  apart. 

Intr.  F.Q. 
It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  Shake- 
speare's "deadly  Hebenon,"  with  which 
Hamlet's  father  was  poisoned,  was  the  Yew, 
and  I  should  think  it  almost  certain  that,  in 
all  these  passages,  the  Yew  was  the  wood 
meant  and  not  the  Ebony.  Of  cour.se  I  re- 
cognise the  poet's  right  to  equip  the  Elfin 
Knight  with  the  costliest  and  most  outlandish 
materials,  but  where  the  more  common  and 
every-day  material  will  serve  the  purpose  as 
well  or  better,  there  is  no  reason  to  look 
further.  Certainly,  in  the  last  quotation,  the 
Yew  is  the  material  of  the  bow,  and  1  tliink 
that,  to  a  great  extent,  explains  all  the 
others.     //.  .V.  EUacombe. 

(To  be  conliiiiie.i.) 
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KEW    NOTES. 

THE  ALPINE  HOUSE. 
The  small  plant  house  at  Kew  (see  fig.  18; 
in  which  the  Alpines  are  exhibited  when  in 
flowor,  is  one  of  the  least  pretentious,  but  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  interesting  glass 
houses  in  the  gardens.  In  late  winter  and 
through  spring  onwards  the  choicest  gems  of  the 
Alpine  ^^'arden  may  be  foun  d  in  flower,  some  in  the 
bud  and  others  passing  out  of  bloom,  according 
to  their  season.  The  house  is  not  intended  for 
the  culture  of  the  plants  ;  they  are  removed  when 
their  flowering  is  over  to  giv^s  place  to  others 
that  are  about  to  bloom.  With  the  glass  pro- 
tection the  blooms  are  saved  from  damage  by 
heavy  rains,  and,  in  consequence,  they  last 
longer  in  a  fresh  condition  than  flowers  of  simi- 
lar species  that  develop  in  the  open.  With 
bulbous  plant:,  the  house  is  kept  bright  and  in- 
teresting from  the  middle  of  December  onward 
to  the  end  of  >,Lay.     The  first  to  bloom  are  the 


and  Erodiums.  The  Kew  Alpine  house  was  built 
in  1887,  and  was  enlarged  in  1891.  It  is  40  feet 
long,  9  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  6  inches  high  at  the 
apex.  It  is  an  unhealed  structure,  and  in  the 
winter  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  often  frozen.    W .  1. 


COLONIAL     NOTE. 

FRUIT  CROP  IX  THE  NIAGARA 
DISTRICT  OF  CANADA. 
The  fruit  prospects  in  this  and  surrounding 
districts  of  St.  Catharine's,  Fonthill,  and  Wel- 
land  County  are  excellent.  If  the  weather  con- 
tinues favourable  it  will  be  the  best  fruit  crop 
we  have  had  for  the  past  ten  years.  Peach, 
Cherry,  Plum,  Apple,  and  Pear  trees  are  loaded 
with  fruits.  Apples  Mackintosh,  Red  Famuse 
(Snow  Apple),  Baldwins,  Ba-xters,  Wealthy, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Newtown  Pippin,  and  King  of 
Tompkins  County  are  abundant  croppers  in 
these  districts.     The  only  market  variety  that  is 


Strawberries  are  also  plentiful,  but  the  price 
of  Strawberries  will  be  dearer  this  year  owing 
to  the  scarcity  last  season.  The  price  was  fixed 
in  the  early  spring  this  year  by  the  canning 
factories,  namely,  $1.50  per  crate  of  30  lbs. 
(6s.  3d.).  This  price  has  never  been  equalled 
in  this  part  of  Canada.  Strawberry  growers  will' 
therefore  reap  a  benefit.  Young  men  coming  out 
to  Canada  next  spring  will  succeed  if  they  select 
this  part.  The  residents  are  chiefly  English 
and  Scotch.  IK.  //.,  Fonthill  Nurseries,  Canada, 
June,   igoS. 

BARBADOS. 

In  December,  1905,  it  was  decided  to  carry  out 
experiments  with  the  object  of  improving  the 
Cotton  grown  in  Barbados  by  seed  selection  as 
outlined  in  the  West  Indian  Bulletin,  Vol.  iv., 
p.  208,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
work  of  selection  to  be  carried  out  on  seven 
estates.  From  one  of  these  estates — Stirling — 
15  plants  were  obtained,  and  from  these  15  three 
plants  were  finally  selected,  viz.,  Nos.  300,  301, 
and  303  {West  Indian  Bulletin,  Vol.  vii.,  p.  159). 
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winter-flowering  Colchicums,  such  as  C.  De- 
caisnei  and  C'.  hydrophilum,  and  Crocuses  of 
various  kinds,  which  are  in  flower  in  December  ; 
these  are  followed  closely  by  bulbous  Irises,  in- 
cluding I.  alata,  I.  stenophylla,  I.  Vartani  and 
numerous  others.  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Chiono- 
doxas.  Snowdrops,  and  -\nemones  are  other 
beautiful  things  that  carry  on  the  succession  of 
bloom  in  conjunction  with  such  Alpine  plants 
as  Androsaces,  Primulas,  Shortias  and  Saxi- 
frages, to  the  end  of  May. 

The  plants  required  for  furnishing  this  Alpine 
house  are  grown  in  shallow  pots  or  pans 
plunged  to  the  rim  in  ashes  in  cold  frames. 
Bulbs  for  the  purpose  are  potted  up  in  autumn 
and  are  plunged  outside  in  ashes  till  they  flower. 

The  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  season  in  May,  the  chief  plants 
then  in  flower  being  late-flowering  species  of 
Saxifraga — S.  longifolia,  S.  Cotyledon,  &c., 
Dianthus  alpinus  and  other  species,  Cypripe- 
diums,  Meconopsia,  Wahlenbergias,  Ramondias, 


not  an  average  crop  this  j'car  is  Northern  Spy, 
but  there  was  a  good  crop  of  it  last  year.  Pears 
will  be  abundant,  especially  "  Bartletts " 
(Williams'  Bon  Chretien),  Kieffer's  Hybrid, 
and  Dempsey's. 

All  varieties  of  Plums,  including  the  Japanese 
varieties,  viz.,  Abundance,  Burbank,  Red  June, 
and  Manyards,  are  very  heavy  croppers,  and 
there  is  also  a  good  crop  of  Pond's  Seedling. 
Peach  trees  are  a  far  better  crop  this  year  owing 
to  the  soft  breezes  that  prev.niled  at  the  time 
they  were  in  bloom;  the  pollen  was  nicely  dis- 
tributed, and  there  were  no  frost  or  east  winds 
just  then.  I  Ixave  visited  most  of  the  largest 
Peach  growers  in  these  districts  and  found  very 
little  Peach  blister,  and  only  one  instance  of 
that  dread  pest,  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  the 
grower  was  having  all  the  trees  in  the  orchard 
rooted  up  and  burned.  The  remedy  used  in 
these  districts  is  sulphur  and  hot  lime  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring  before  growth  com- 
mences. 


Recently  Dr.  C.  E.  Gooding,  the  proprietor, 
shipped,  under  the  mark  "  Stirling  S,"  seven 
bales  of  cotton  from  plants  grown  from  the  seed 
obtained  from  the  plant  No.  303,  and  Messrs. 
Wolstenholme  and  Holland,  in  reporting  on  this 
cotton,  write: — "We  have  formed  a  very  high 
opinion  of  this  latter  lot  ('  Stirling  S  '),  as  it  is 
the  most  serviceable  class  of  cotton  we  have 
seen  produced  in  the  West  Indies,  and  if  it  gives 
a  better  yield  per  acre  than  the  finer  descriptions 
— as  it  probably  will — we  think  it  is  more  suit- 
able for  extensive  cultivation." 

This  cotton,  as  Messrs.  Wolstenholme  and 
Holland  correctly  surmise,  has  for  the  last  four 
plantings  given  heavier  yields  in  the  experiment 
fields  at  Stirling  than  any  of  the  other  varieties 
grown. 

The  opinion  expressed   by  Messrs.   Wolsten- 
holme and   Holland   is   very  encouraging,    andn 
shows    the    desirability    of    systematically    and! 
regularly  carrying  out  the  selection  of  the  best* 
seed  for  planting  purposes. 
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MH£  FRENCH  SYSTEM  OF  MARKET 
GARDENING. 

The  culture  of  Lettuces  in  France  has  become 
a  fine  art,  because  they  are  grown  by  market 
gardeners  who  have  devoted  the  greatest  and  most 
careful  attention  possible  to  them,  i  nd  have 
thus  accumulated  a  considerable  body  of  ex- 
pe'-icnce  on  the  subject. 

The  method  of  cultivation  used  in  France  was 
not  always  so  perfect  as  it  is  to-day.  They 
obtained  fewer  crops  per  year.  Lettuces  v,  ere 
first  cultivated  in  1780,  white  Asparagus  in  ITyj, 
Cauliflowers  in  1811,  Cos  Lettuce  in  1812,  C-  .lot 
in  1826. 

There  are  now  3,000  acres  under  cultivation 
in  the  environs  of  Paris,  held,  at  a  rental  of 
£20  to  £40  per  acre. 

A  garden  of  400  lights  and  3,000  cloches  costs 
£120  per  annum  for  manure.  The  frames  were 
originated  by  M.  Fournier  in  the  year  1780,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  they  have  been  improving 
their  method  of  growing  these  early  Lettuces. 

The  success  of  their  form  of  cultivation  de- 
pends on  the  beds.  By  constantly  using  manure 
the  soil  becomes  very  rich,  as  the  beds  are 
renewed  at  least  three  times  a  year. 

The  method  used  is  shortly  as  follow  : — They 
nialie  hot-beds — not  what  you  would  call  hot- 
beds— but  what  they  call  "  soft  couches,''  or 
softly-heated  beds. 

The  manure  is  collected  daring  the  summer 
and  piled  in  stacks.  They  begin  to  collect  in 
June,  and  continue  collecting  until  Christmas. 
This  manure  naturally  gets  exhausted  by  losing 
its  heat  during  the  time  it  is  in  stack,  but  they 
get  fresh  manure  in  December,  and  they  mix  half 
and  half  with  the  old  manure  which  has  bten 
standing. 

When  a  quantity  of  frames  or  cloches  are 
used,  the  manure  is  spread  evenly  all  over  the 
ground  9  inches  deep. 

The  frames  are  then  placed  on  the  pressed- 
down  manure,  about  12  or  18  inches  being  left 
between  the  rows  or  frames,  just  giving  room 
to  walk  between.  Three  or  six  inches  of  the  very 
best  soil,  preferably  mixed  with  one-year  rotten 
manure  used  for  the  frames  during  the  preceding 
season,  should  be  placed  in  each  frame  and  well 
pressed  down  and  raked.  The  frames  are  then 
ready  to  receive  the  Lettuces  in  January,  and, 
as  there  is  no  great  demand  for  early  Lettuces 
during  the  extreme  winter  months,  it  is  not 
worth  while  starting  the  frames  earlier,  since 
they  would  not  pay  for  the  extra  care  and 
attention  required. 

Lettuces  being  the  principal  crop,  I  have  not 
yet  referred  to  the  other  varieties  oi  early 
vegetables  that  should  be  grown  on  the  same 
bed. 

The  French,  in  their  careful,  methodical,  and 
practical  way,  make  use  of  every  inch  of  room, 
and  inste.ad  of  getting  one  crop  out  of  the  beds 
tliey  get  four. 

As  soon  as  the  beds  are  ready  for  the  Lettuces 
in  January,  sow  some  Radishes  thinly,  at  the 
same  time  sowing  some  of  the  very  early  Carrot 
(early  frame),  also  very  thinly  in  the  same  frame 
or  frames;  or,  instead  of  Radish,  sow  some 
Half-long  'White  Turnip. 

This  being  done,  the  frame  is  now  ready  for 
the  small  robust  Lettuces  which  have  been 
growing  on  under  the  bell  glasses,  and  towards 
the  end  of  December  they  should  be  as  large 
as  five  shilling  pieces. 

WINTER     CABBAGE    LETTUCE— EARLY 

FRENCH. 

Sow  IN  October. 

This  variety  is  small,  having  very  small  hearts. 

It  grows  very  well  indeed  under  frames  or  bell 

glasses  during  the  winter,  but   it  is  of  no  use 

except  for  this  purpose.     One  can  have  Lettuces 

all   through  the  winter  by  using  the  following 

method. 

At  the  beginning  of  October  sow  the  seed 
under  bell  glasses,  and  as  soon  as  the  first 
two  leaves  after  the  cotyledons  appear  prick 
them  out  under  other  bell  glasses,  20  to  25  to 
each  glass.  In  November  dress  round  with  old 
manure  from  the  exhausted  beds.  Protect  the 
glasses  well  from  frost  and  very  heavy  rains  by 
covering  them  with  litter  and  mats,  which  are 
taken  off  during  the  middle  of  the  day  if  the 


weather  permits,  but  without  giving  air.  This 
lot  of  plants  is  ready  to  plant  out  in  the  frames 
in  January. 

Each  light  should  contain  21  plants,  and  the 
bed  must  be  high  enough  in  the  frame  for  the 
plants  to  be  not  more  than  4  inches  from  the 
glass. 

The  Radishes  will  come  along  very  quickl}', 
and  should  be  ready  for  pulling  in  March,  or  m 
about  six  weeks  from  the  time  they  are  sown. 

This  will  give  more  room  for  the  development 
of  the  Lettuce,  which  will  grow  quickly  now, 
and  should  be  ready  for  cutting  by  the  begin- 
ning of  March. 

After  the  Lettuces  are  cut  and  sent  to  market, 
plant  out  four  plants  of  Early  Frame  Cauli- 
flower in  each  frame. 

Caui.iflowee. 

From  the  beginning  of  September  until  the  end 
of  the  month,  sow  seeds  of  Early  Frame  Cauli- 
flower in  the  open  ground  in  an  old  hot-bed  or 
in  a  piece  of  open  ground  ;  they  will  be  up  in 
eight  days,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  days  after  the 
coming  up  of  the  seed,  transplant  them  into 
frames  so  that  they  may  be  covered  with  lights, 
or  under  cloches  if  these  be  used.  Cover  a  piece 
of  ground  a  yard  wide  with  U  inch  of  old  rotten 
manure  from  the  exhausted  beds.  Then  trans- 
plant them  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
plants  per  bell  glass,  the  lesser  number  being  the 
better.  If  the  season  is  very  open  and  the  plants 
grow  too  quickly,  it  is  necessary  to  pull  them 
up  and  replant  them  immediately  in  the  same 
place.  Let  them  have  air  every  day  when  it  is 
fine,  this  hardens  the  plants  and  helps 'them  to 
withstand  the  frost  and  cold.  The  Cauliflowers 
will  be  ready  to  plant  out  in  the  frames  when 
the  Lettuces  have  been  cut  in  February  and 
March. 

To  obtain  a  crop  of  Cauliflowers  in  April  and 
May,  sow  from  August  25  until  September  5, 
and  winter  the  plants  preferably  in  frames ; 
plant  them  out  3  or  4  inches  apart. 

About  the  middle  of  February  make  a  bed  of 
half  exhausted  manure,  and  half  new  manure 
15  inches  deep  ;  ten  or  twelve  days  afterwards 
plant  these  Cauliflowers  out  at  a  distance  of 
about  8  inches,  putting  a  cloche  over  each  ;  these 
are,  of  course,  in  addition  to  those  planted 
under  the  lights.  Four  Cabbage  Lettuces  can 
also  be  planted  under  each  cloche.  Fill  up 
between  the  cloches  with  dry  litter,  to  the  top 
when  necessary,  covering  the  whole  with  double 
straw  mats.  "The  Cauliflower  should  be  ready 
to  cut  in  April.  After  those  in  the  frames  are 
well  established,  the  lights  and  frames  can  be 
lifted  off  and  utilised  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons, 
the  plants  of  which  have  been  got  ready  in  a 
small  hot-bed. 

Early  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

In  the  early  days  of  February  sow  seeds  of 
both  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  each,  the  Cantaloup  being  one  of  the 
best  for  frames,  as  it  is  the  earliest,  the  fruit 
being  very  fine,  of  good  size  and  superior 
flavour.     The  best  variety  is  Little  Presoct. 

To  raise  Cucumbers  and  Melons  now,  make  a 
small  hot-bed  of  fresh  stable  manure  in  which 
to  raise  the  plants  for  transplanting  into  larger 
hot-beds  next  month  to  remain  to  fruit ;  a  small 
bed  for  a  one  or  two  light  frame  may  be  suffi- 
cient, and  about  two  or  three  good  cart-loads 
of  fresh  hot  manure  will  be  enough  for  making 
a  bed  of  proper  dim^ensions  for  a  frame  of  three 
lights. 

The  Carrots  which  have  been  growing  in  the 
frames  must  be  carefully  thinned  to  allow  them 
to  develop  more  quickly,  and  this  is  really  one 
of  the  most  profitable  crops.  An  enormous 
number  of  these  Carrots,  which  of  late  years 
have  been  fetching  6d.  per  bunch  of  twelve 
Carrots,  can  be  pulled  from  one  frame. 

The  particular  Cabbage  Lettuce  that  French- 
men grow  is  one  that  has  never  been  used  in 
this  country  except  in  the  few  French  gardens 
now  existing.  It  is  totally  different  to  any  Let- 
tuce we  are  in  the  habit  of  growing  here.  If 
this  Lettuce  is  planted  in  spring  it  will  imme- 
diately run  to  seed. 

There  are  2,160.000  of  these  cloches  u!^ed  in 
the  imediate  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  there 
are  1,000,000  frames  or  lights. 

The  vegetable  produce  from  the-se  lights 
fetches  the  enormous  sum  of  £500,000.  Now  I 
want  to  know  why  market  gardeners,  such  as 


yourselves,  cannot  grow   some    of   this  produce 
here? 

The  cry  in  the  past  has  always  been  that  our 
climate  is  not  the  slightest  good  for  growing 
these  vegetables,  and  that  in  France  they  'have 
neither  frost,  fog,  nor  snow ;  that  they  have 
nothing  to  contend  with,  and  that  the  French- 
man has  no  difficulty  or  trouble  in  rearing  his 
plants. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
Frenchman  who  I  obtained  for  the  French  gar- 
den at  Evesham  told  me  that  the  climate  there 
(Evesham)  was  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  thai 
Lettuce  did  not  fog  off  there  as  they  did  in  Paris. 

Now  in  this'very  pleasant  town  of  Cheltenham 
you  are  warm,  and  on  the  sandfields  and  Alsto.i 
Road  I  am  sure  there  are  ideal  spots  which 
might  be  used  for  this  kind  of  gardening. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  each  of  you  in- 
vesting in  30  to  40  lights,  which  would  cost 
you,  roughly,  £20,  packing  included,  and  then 
you  would  want  a  small  quantity  of  cloches, 
anywhere  between'50  and  100,  which  would  cost, 
roughly,  between  .£3  to  £5  10s.  per  100. 

These  would  never  be  a  loss  to  you,  as  if  you 
could  not  use  them  for  this  kind  of  work,  they 
are  admirably  adapted  for  work  with  some  other 
of  3-our  crops. 

fTo  be  continued. ) 


The  Week's  Work. 

PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lcnt,  Cirdener  to  .\.  Stirung,  Esq., 
Keir,  Pertlisliire,  N.B. 

Paiidantis  Vcitchii.—0\A  plants  should  be  kept 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stock.  They 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  exposed  to  full 
light,  and  the  bottom  leaves  should  be  stripped 
for  a  considerable  way  up  the  stem,  in  order 
that  the  suckers  also  may  be  exposed  to  the 
light.  Select  the  thin,  small  suckers  from  the 
base  of  the  plant,  in  preference  to  the  thicker 
and  stronger  ones.  These  suckers  should  be 
placed  singly  in  small  thumb  pots  filled  with  a 
compost  consisti.ng  of  loam  and  peat  in  equal 
proportions,  with  enough  silver  sand  added  to 
keep  it  porous.  Make  the  soil  firm  about  the 
suckers,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  hot  bed.  Fol- 
lowing the  application  of  the  first  watering,  the 
soil  should  be  kept  on  the  dry  side,  otherwise 
the  suckers  will  be  liable  to  decay.  In  repotting 
Pandanus  'Veitchii,  the  soil  should  always  be 
made  very  firm,  and  if  the  leaves  show  too  much 
green  colour,  apply  an  artificial  manure  to  the 
roots,  selecting  a  manure  that  contains  a  good 
proportion  of  iron. 

Ixora. — Plants  that  are  coming  into  flower 
must  be  examined  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascer- 
tained that  there  is  no  mealy  bug  amongst  the 
buds ;  otherwise  the  flowers  will  not  open 
kindly.  Slightly  spraying  with  some  safe  in- 
■  secticide  will  destroy  the  bug  and  inflict  no  harm 
upon  the  flowers.  Make  frequent  applications 
of  liquid  manure  to  the  roots  at  this  season 
Regulate  and  tie  the  flowering  shoots  -.-venly 
over  the  plant,  screening  the  stakes  from  view 
as  much  as  possible. 

Codiaum  (Croton). — Examine  the  plants  of 
Codiaeum  very  frequently  for  mealy  bug.  Tie 
the  shoots  into  the  shape  and  form  desired. 
.Make  frequent  applications  of  manure  to  the 
roots,  taking  care  always  that  the  doses  are  not 
made  too  strong.  Damp  the  surfaces  in  the 
house  frequently,  and  syringe  the  plants  at  least 
twice  each  day  when  the  weather  is  bright. 

Palms. — Plants  that  have  filled  their  pots  with 
roots,  but  which  it  is  not  intended  to  repot  into 
larger  pots  will  be  benefited  if  a  thick  lavcr  of 
sphagnum  moss  be  placed  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  frequent  applications  of  diluted 
manure  water  are  given.  Bamboos,  if  grown 
in  pots,  are  greatly  helped  if  treated  similarly. 

Zona!  Pelargoniums. — Plants  raised  from  cut- 
tings last  spring  should  now  be  potted  into 
6-inch  pots,  and  in  these  they  may  be  allowed 
to  flower  during  winter.  A  compost  of  rich 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  bonemeal  is 
suitable.  I'ot  firmly,  and  place  the  pots  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  in  a  position  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Keep  all  the  flowers  picked  off  until  it  is  desir- 
able to  allow  the  plants  to  bloom. 
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Oncidiums. — The  members  of  this  extensive 
genus  are  all  evergreen  plants  with  flowers  of 
great  beauty  ;  some  are  large  growing  and  gross 
feeders,  whilst  others  are  small,  delicate,  close- 
growing  members.  The  majority  possess 
pseudo-bulbs,  but  in  one  section  these  swollen 
stems  are  absent,  their  place  being  taken  by 
large,  showy  leaves  growing  from  a  lliick,  hard 
rhizome.  With  plants  varying  so  much  in 
habit,  the  mode  of  culture  naturally  varies. 
In  the  case  of  species  not  possessing  pseudo- 
bulbs,  as  represented  by  O.  luridum,  O. 
Lanceanum,  O.  tetrapetalum,  O.  variegatum, 
O.  carthaginense,  &c.,  all  of  which  flower 
during  the  late  spring  and  summer  months,  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  division 
of  tlie  house  in  a  position  where  they  may  enjoy 
plenty  of  light,  without  actual  sunshine.  They 
may  be  grown  in  pots  or  pans  on  the  stage. 
Plenty  of  material  for  drainage  should  be 
afforded,  as  they  enjoy  copious  supplies  of  water 
during  their  growing  season,  and  overhead 
syringing  may  be  practised  on  bright  days.  The 
plants  are  best  potted  above  the  rim  of  the 
receptacle,  and  they  must  be  fixed  firmly  in  the 
compost.  This  section  of  Oncidiums  is  not  the 
easiest  to  manage  during  their  resting  season  in 


about  the  roots.  This  species  is  not  one  of  the 
easiest  to  maintain  in  a  healthy  condition  for 
many  years.  I  find  they  succeed  fairly  well 
when  hung  up  in  a  light  position  in  the  w^armest 
house  and  frequently  syringed  during  the  grow- 
ing season. 

Oncidium  fapilio  and  0.  Kramerianum.— 
These  species  may  be  bracketed  together  as  far 
as  their  treatment  is  concerned.  Both  thrive 
best  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  intermediate 
house,  and  require  very  little  compost  about 
their  roots.  Plenty. of  moisture  at  the  roots  is 
needed  when  the  plants  are  making  fresh 
growths,  and  the  foliage  should  be  kept  well 
syringed  on  fine  days.  The  wiry  peduncles  rise 
from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  bear  one 
flower  at  a  time  at  intervals  all  through  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  months.  The  fre- 
quent flowering  ultimately  weakens  the  spikes, 
as  shown  by  the  smaller  flowers  produced,  and 
when  this  is  observed  the  old  inflorescences 
should  be  cut  off,  when  iiezh  vigorous  ones  will 
soon  form. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


The  weather. — The  welcome  rains  that    have 
fallen  recently  have  done  much  to  improve  the 


for  the  purpose,  and  should  be  planted  in  soil 
that  is  not  excessively  rich,  it  being  easy  after- 
wards to  supply  the  necessary  stimulants.  Be 
careful  to  allow  plenty  of  room  between  each 
plant. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — The  later  plants  should 
be  afforded  a  liberal  mulch  with  long  stable 
litter.  Regulate  the  growths,  apply  frequent  root 
waterings,  and  syringe  the  foliage  occasionally. 
Those  in  full  bearing  will  need  manure  water, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  support  any  fruits 
after  they  are  ready  for  cutting.  Examine  the 
plants  two  or  three  times  each  week. 

Gourds  and  Putnpkins. — In  whatever  position 
these  are  grown  it  is  necessary  they  should  com- 
plete their  growth  as  soon  as  possible  and  set  a 
good  crop  of  fruits,  in  order  that  these  latter 
may  have  sufficient  time  to  mature  perfectly. 
Most  of  the  edible  varieties  make  excellent  food 
during  the  winter,  but  they  cannot  bo  preserved 
until  that  period  unless  they  have  first  been 
properly  ripened.  As  soon  as  sufficient  fruits 
are  swelling  on  a  particular  plant  expos©  the 
fruits  as  much  as  possible,  and  apply  manure 
water  liberally  to  the  roots. 

Tomatos. — See  that  Tomatos  have  a  liberal 
mulch  of  long  litter  over  their  roots.  Remove 
superfluous  growths  and  stop  the  leading  shoots 
as    soon  as  a  good    crop    of    fruits    has    been 


Fig.    19. — A    GROUP    of    rhododendron    "pink    pearl"    as    exhibited    by    MESSRS.    DICKSON'S    AND    CO,,    CRAIGMILLAK,    AT   THE    RECENT 
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•winter,  when  naturally  much  less  water  at  the 
roots  suffice,  but  the  plants  must  never  be 
allowed  to  suffer  from  drought,  as  they  have  no 
pseudo-bulbs  like  their  congeners  to  support 
them. 

Oncidium  ampUatum  majus  is  a  magnificent 
species,  the  flowers  of  which  are  produced  in 
spring.  This  plant  should  also  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  warmest  division  of  the  plant 
bouse,  as  it  delights  in  a  high  temperature, 
exposure  to  sunlight  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
a  moderately  moist  atmosphere  during  its 
season  of  growth.  It  is  best  grown  on  rafts,  or 
in  shallow  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof 
rafters.  A  thin  layer  of  rooting  material  only  is 
required,  and  this  should  be  placed  on  a  good 
layer  of  drainage  materials.  If  the  plants  are 
treated  liberally  during  the  growing  season  they 
seldom  fail  to  produce  good  pseudo-bulbs,  with 
foliage  of  a  thick  and  leathery  texture. 

Oncidium  Jonesianum. — This  is  a  charming 
autumn-flowering  species,  the  plants  having 
small  pseudo-bulbs  that  are  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  leaves,  to  which  they  form 
a  thickened  base.  These  succeed  best  when 
placed  Qn  rafts  with  the  foliage  hanging  down- 
wards. A  little  material  should  be  packed 
betweou  the  bars  to  help  conserve  the  moisture 


general  appearance  of  the  crops,  and  so  far  as 
can  be  seen  at  present  most  of  them,  especially 
the  root  crops,  are  likely  to  produce  a  good 
yield. 

Runner  Beans. — These  plants  appear  very  pro- 
mising ;  the  pods  are  setting  freely  and  the 
plants  are  vigorous.  Regulate  the  shoots  in 
order  to  get  them  to  cover  their  supports  regu- 
larly but  thinly,  cutting  out  such  lateral  growths 
as  is  necessary  to  prevent  overcrowding,  and 
stopping  the  leading  shoots  after  they  have 
reached  the  top  of  the  stakes.  Plants  in  full 
bearing  may  be  given  an  abundance  of  water, 
and  drainings  from  the  farmyard  if  sufficiently 
diluted  have  a  very  beneficial  effect.  In  wet 
weather  one  of  the  artificial  manures  especially 
recommended  for  vegetable  crops  may  be  applied 
in  place  of  the  liquid,  but  the  quantity  should 
in  no  case  exceed  that  given  in  the  directions. 
Gather  the  pods  as  soon  as  they  are  ready, 
excepting  any  that  are  required  for  seed  pur- 
poses. WTien  o.Tce  a  good  strain  has  been 
obtained,  take  every  care  to  maintain  it,  selecting 
the  very  best  pods  only  each  season  for  con- 
tinuing the   stock. 

French  Beans. — Make  two  or  three  sowings  of 
these  in  unheated  frames  during  the  next  four 
weeks,     Canadian  Wonder  is  a  capital  variety 


assured.  Should  dull  weather  occur,  shorten  ths 
leaves,  expose  the  fruits  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  sun's  rays,  and  do  not  overfeed  the  plants. 

Winter  Greens. — Continue  to  plant  all  kinds 
of  Greens  as  the  ground  becomes  available.  If 
these  have  to  be  planted  between  the  row  of 
Potatos  the  Potato  haulms  should  be  carefully 
laid  down,  which  will  not  harm  the  Potato 
crop  but  allow  the  Greens  more  light 

Turnips. — Turnips  have  been  the  least  satis- 
factory crop  in  this  district,  except  such 
Turnips  as  have  been  cultivated  in  frames. 
Rowings  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  ten  days 
in  shallow  drills  drawn  at  12  inches  apart  on 
finely  prepared  ground.  Jersey  Lily  and  Snow, 
ball  are  excellent  varieties  for  the  present 
purpose. 

Peas. — Thin  out  both  the  plants  and  side 
shoots  of  late  plants  as  they  require  it,  staking 
and  tieing  in  the  growths.  If  extra  good  pods 
are  needed,  the  plants  must  be  grown  very  thinly 
and  the  pods  themselves  must  be  thinned  out. 
To  prevent  attacks  of  mildew,  apply  a  mulch  and 
give  an  abundant  watering  to  the  roots. 

Asparagus. — Support  the  strong  growths  with 
stakes  to  prevent  them  being  blown  down  by 
winds  before  thev  have  matured. 
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Borders  of  mixed  flowers. — Examine  the  bor- 
ders frequently  and  remove  the  decayed  flowers. 
In  some  instances  the  foliage  also  decays  early, 
and  in  such  cases  suitable  plants  should  be  in- 
troduced from  the  reserve  garden  to  fill  the 
vacant  peaces  and  maintain  a  succession  of 
flowers. 

Plants  for  flowering  in  spring. — Many  of  tlie 
spring  flowering  plants  recently  removed  to  the 
reserve  garden  will  need  to  have  their  blooms 
removed,  and  either  by  cuttings  or  division  of 
the  roots  some  will  need  to  be  propagated  for 
raising  stock  to  flower  next  spring.  A  border 
that  faces  to  the  north  is  a  suitable  site  for  such 
propagation  to  be  carried  out,  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  soil  is  made  sufficiently 
sandy  and  that  it  be  kept  loosened  at  frequent 
intervals.  We  are  now  planting  out  seedling 
Aubrietias  in  variety,  and  Wallflowers.  Alys- 
sum,  Verbascum,  Cerastium,  Arabis,  and 
similar  plants,  if  divided  now  will  make  fine 
tufts  for  autumn  planting.  Seeds  of  the  fol- 
lowing species  are  now  being  sown  :^ — Myosotis 
(Forget-me-nots),  Silene  pendula  compacta. 
Papaver  nudicaule,  Campanula  (Canterbury 
BellJ,  perennial  Lupins  in  variety,  Sweet  Wil- 
liams, Heuchera  saaguinea,  and  others. 

Carriatio>is.~\\'h.3ui  are  known  as  the  tree  or 
perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  and  which  are 
usually  grown  undeT  glass  for  flowering  during 
winter  in  pots,  flower  very  well  with  us  during 
the  summer  months  out-of-doors.  They  are 
planted  very  early  in  summer.  Each  plant  is 
provided  with  stakes,  and  the  stems  are  neatly 
tied  to  the  stakes  so  that  they  cannot  be  blown 
about  by  the  winds,  otherwise  the  blooms  would 
he  worthless. 

Carnation  layers. — As  soon  as  the  flowers  have 
been  gathered  or  have  faded  on  the  Carnation 
plants,  the  work  of  layering  should  be  com- 
menced. Clear  the  plants  of  old  flower-stalks 
and  remove  the  weeds  from  the  ground.  Prick 
over  the  surface  soil  and  add  sufficient  sand  or 
grit  to  keep  the  soil  exceedingly  porous.  After- 
wards prepare  mounds  of  finely-sifted  soil  con- 
taining a  good  proportion  of  leaf-mould  and 
sharp  sand.  The  mounds  should  be  made  of 
good  size  and  fairly  flat  in  shape,  so  that  the 
water  will  not  be  thrown  off.  The  shoots 
selected  for  lawyering  should  be  the  healthiest 
and  strongest  obtainable.  At  the  point  it  is 
intended  to  make  the  incision  remove  the  leaves 
and  make  a  slanting  cut  in  .an  upward  direction 
to  the  middle  of  the  stem  and  about  2  inches  in 
length,  with  about  4  inches  of  upper  growth  be- 
yond the  cut  to  form  the  young  plant.  It  is  im- 
portant to  fix  the  layer  firmly  into  the  mound  by 
means  of  a  peg,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the 
portion  that  will  form  the  young  plant  will  stand 
perfectly  erect.  Wire  pegs  are  most  serviceable, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  use  them  of  sufficient 
length  that  they  will  remain  fast  in  the  soil. 
When  the  layers  have  been  planted,  apply  a  good 
watering  through  a  fine  rose  can.  Spray  the 
plants  overhead  everv  evening  during  dry 
weather.  After  the  lapse  of  six  weeks  the  layers 
may  be  severed  from  the  stem  of  the  parent  plant, 
and  removed  lor  planting  into  previously  pre- 
pared beds. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 


Early  vines. — In  order  to  induce  early-fruiting 
vines  to  thoroughly  mature  their  shoots  and 
develop  prominent  buds  at  the  base  of  the 
laterals,  promote  a  fre-e  circulation  of  warm  air 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  prevent  attacks 
from  insect  pests  so  that  the  leaves  may  remain 
healthy  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  On  no 
account  allow  the  roots  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
.sufficient  moisture.  In  cases  where  the  roots  of 
the  vine  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 
it  78  intended  later  to  lift  the  roots  or  to  re- 
plenish the  borders  with  fresh  compost,  the 
necessary  amount  of  turfy  loam,  crushed  bones, 
mortar  rubble,  and  wood  ashes  should  be  pre- 
pared at  the  present  time,  that  it  may  be  in  a 
state  of  readiness  for  use  when  the  leaves  are 
seen  to  be  changing  their  colour  and  therefore 
nearing  maturity,  this  being  the  best  time  for 
carrying  out  the  operation,  because  the  roots  will 
be  enabled  to  take  a  hold  of  the  fresh  soil  before 
losing  their  activity   for  the  winter. 


Mid-scason  vines. — Madresfield  Court  is  one  of 
the  best  mid-season  Grapes.  Its  liability  to 
crack,  however,  when  commencing  to  colour 
necessitates  special  treatment.  During  the 
growing  and  ripening  seasons  of  this  particular 
Grape  the  roots,  as  in  the  case  of  other  vines, 
must  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
moisture,  and  when  the  fruits  commence  to 
colour  the  house  should  be  moderately  well 
ventilated  both  by  night  and  day,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere kept  fairly  dry.  The  lateral  growths  of 
the  vine  should  be  allowed  to  extend  to  a 
reasonable  extent.  After  Black  Hamburg  has 
ripened  its  fruit,  the  berries  are  liable  to  lose 
colour  in  the  presence  of  hot  weather,  and  the 
fruit  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  equally  liable 
to  shrivel.  To  guard  against  these  defects  I 
must  repeat  that  the  borders  should  be  kept 
moist,  but,  in  addition,  the  fruit  may  need  to  be 
screened  from  the  sun's  rays  by  the  interposition 
of  a  fair  amount  of  foliage.  This  is  not  intended 
to  mean  that  the  foliage  should  be  allowed  to 
become  crowded.  Rather  than  this,  it  will  be 
better  to  supply  a  slight  shading  over  the  glass 
by  the  use  of  fish  netting.  Maintain  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  cool  and  applj'  ventilation 
freely. 

Late  vim-s. — The  hot  and  dry  weather  has 
caused  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  be  paid 
to  late  vines.  Transpiration  from  the  leaves 
during  such  weather  is  very  great,  and  therefore 
it  is  the  more  necessary  to  apply  water  to  the 
borders  and  to  promote  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Surface  waterings  are  useless,  it  being 
necessary  to  apply  sufficient  to  thoroughly  wet 
the  whole  depth  of  the  border  It  is  also  im- 
portant at  this  season,  when  the  crops  are 
developing,  that  the  vines  should  be  sufficiently 
supplied  with  quickly  available  manures. 
Neglect  in  this  matter  is  likely  to  injure  the 
crops  next  year  just  as  it  is  certain  to  prejudice 
the  crops  already  upon  the  vines.  Stop  the 
lateral  growths  at  regular  times,  and  sponge  the 
leaves  directly  upon  the  first  appearance  of  red 
spider,  using  soapy  water.  As  soon  as  the  fruits 
have  become  of  sufficient  size  to  be  less  liable 
to  scalding,  it  will  be  safe  to  force  the  crops  a 
little  until  the  berries  commence  to  colour  by 
closing  the  houses  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
atmospheric  temperature  is  90°,  the  atmosphere 
at  the  same  time  being  well  laden  \\nth  moisture 
and  charged  with  ammonia,  promoted  either  by 
sprinkling  the  inside  borders  with  guano  or  by 
replenishing  the  mulchings  with  fresh  horse- 
droppings. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.   Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Lady 
NuNBURNHoLMK,  Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Morello  Cherries. — Shoots  required  for  fruiting 
next  season  or  for  furnishing  or  extending  the 
trees  should  now  be  trained  into  their  proper 
positions.  In  most  private  gardens  Morello 
Cherries  are  cultivated  as  fan-shaped  specimens 
against  walls  facing  to  the  north,  but  they  may 
also  be  grown  very  successfully  as  bushes  in  the 
open  garden,  and  if  pruned  but  moderately  will 
produce  good  crops  of  fruit  in  aA'erage  seasons. 
Even  such  trees  as  are  growing  against  the  walls 
will  be  benefited  at  this  season  by  a  good  water- 
ing of  liquid  manure  or  by  a  light  dressing  of 
some  artificial  manure,  in  the  latter  case  apply- 
ing a  good  watering  immediately  afterwards. 
Do  not  train  in  the"  young  wood  very  thickly. 
Encourage  those  shoots  nearest  the  base  of  the 
tree  to  extend  and  eventually  replace  the  oldest 
branches  as  the  latter  become  unfruitful. 
Morello  Cherry  trees  produce  fruit  on  spurs  and 
on  the  young  wood.  Those  shoots  which  are  not 
required  for  furnishing  the  trees  should  be 
pinched  back  to  three  or  four  buds  from  the 
base,  and  they  will  form  spurs.  Thoroughly 
cleanse  the  trees  from  insect  pests  be^'ore  the 
nets  are  fixed  into  position  to  protect  the  fruit 
from  the  birds. 

Szveet  Cherries. — Examine  the  trees  .as  soon  as 
the  fruits  have  been  gathered,  and  syringe  them 
with  some  insecticide  if  black  fly,  red  spider,  or 
some  other  insect  pest  is  discovered.  In  any 
case  give  the  trees  a  good  washing  with  water 
applied  from  the  hose-pipe  or  garden  engine. 

Mulching  and  watering. — Readers  are  referred 
to  my  remarks  in  the  issue  for  July  4  on  this 
subject.  If  the  weather  should  be  very  dry  the 
cultivators'  best  means  of  assisting  the  crops  is 


to  apply  fresh  mulchings  and  water  liberally 
directly  afterwards.  Trees  that  are  swelling, 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  and  have  their  roots  in  light, 
soils,  also  trees  that  were  planted  late  in  the 
spring,  are  among  those  which  first  feel  the 
effects  of  long  continued  drought.  Any  kind  of 
non-conducting  material  may  be  used  in  such  a 
season  as  the  present  for  retaining  moisture  to 
the  soil  and  protecting  the  finest  roots  near  the 
surface.  Do  not  syringe  the  trees  overhead  on 
bright  hot  days,  but  rather  defer  the  operation 
and  apply  a  good  syringing  directly  the  suit 
has  fallen  below  the  horizon. 


THE   APIARY. 

Honey  in  California. — In  his  report  on  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  and  Utah,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Arizona,  just  issued  (Annual  Series, 
No.  3,998),  Mr.  Consul-General  Hearn  has 
some  interesting  references  to  the  honey 
yield  of  California.  It  was  predicted  during  last 
summer  that  the  output  ot  the  year  would  be 
very  small,  but,  in  fact,  it  was  almost  double  that 
of  1906,  the  total  being  estimated  at  8,700,000  lbs. 
The  beekeepers  in  the  State  consider  100  to 
300  hives  sufficient  for  any  one  farm.  The 
honey  gathering  is  usually  trom  April  to  Sep- 
tember, depending  upon  the  weather  and  the 
length  of  the  blooming  period  of  the  bee  forage. 
The  extracting  season  commences  in  May  or 
June  and  is  usually  about  six  or  eight  weeks  in 
duration.  In  a  good  season  California  produces 
about  4,500  tons  of  honey.  Much  of  this  is  the 
famous  mountain  sage  honey,  which  is  water- 
white,  and  is  said  to  be  the  mildest  flavoured 
honey  in  the  world.  In  the  northern  part  of 
California  bees  gather  their  stores  from  the 
bloom  of  the  Carpet  Grass  and  the  Eucalyptus; 
in  the  central  countries  from  Alfalfa  and 
Orange  blooms,  white,  black  and  purple  Sage, 
Roses,  Sumac,  and  wild  Buckwheat.  The  last 
two  give  a  poor  grade  of  sweet,  which  is  usually 
extracted  to  be  u^-ed  for  winter  feeding, 
or,  these  later  stores  are  left  to  th^  hives,  if 
the  blooming  season  comes  when  the  combs  are 
full. 

The  method  of  honey  extracting,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Consul-General  Hearn,  is  interesting. 
Details  vary  in  different  apiaries,  but  in  one 
called  the  Model  Apiary,  the  process  is  as  fol- 
lows : — With  a  band-car,  or  small  truck,  the 
apiarist  stops  beside  a  laden  hive  ;  this  hive  is  of 
two  stories,  sometimes  three.  With  a  thin- 
bladed  knife  he  loosens  one  edge  of  the  lid,  and 
thrusts  the  mouth  of  the  smoker  beneath  it. 
With  quick  pressure  of  the  bellows  he  sends  the 
smoke  into  the  chamber,  and  the  bees  hurry 
below  to  avoid  suffocation.  He  lifts  the  combs, 
and  brushes  away  the  stupefied  bees.  If  the 
honey  is  capped  over,  or  partiallv  so,  he  puts 
the  comb  into  wooden-handled  baskets  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  when  he  has  a  load  the  car  is 
pushed  to  the  extracting  house,  to  which  it  runs 
on  a  miniature  railway,  which  runs  its  cars 
through  every  street  of  the  bee  city. 

Well-filled  comb-hives  weigh  8  to  12  lbs., 
according  to  thickness  of  the  comb,  and  specific 
gravity  of  the  honey.  Inside  the  extracting 
house  is  a  deep,  tin-lined,  uncapping  box 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  side  of  the  room, 
and  in  this  box  the  frames  are  suspended  until 
wanted.  Uncapping  is  largely  done  by  women. 
The  frame,  containing  the  comb,  is  balanced  on 
one  edge  of  the  uncapping  box,  and  a  long  knife 
dexterously  slices  off  a  thin  sheet  of  wax,  thus 
destroying  the  cell  seals.  As  the  combs  are  un- 
capped they  are  placed  in  the  baskets  of  the 
contractor,  which  are  reversible,  and  the  honey 
is  thrown  out  by  centrifugal  force.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  extractor  runs  a  3-inch  pipe  on  a 
gentle  incline  to  a  tank  outside  the  extracting 
house.  This  tank  holds  several  thousand 
pounds.  Across  th-^  opening  of  the  pipe  where 
it  leaves  the  extracL>„r  is  fastened  a  section  of 
wire  netting  with  rather  coarse  meshes  to  keep 
pieces  of  comb  or  refuse  from  passing  into  it. 

In  the  top  of  the  receiving-tank  is  suspended 
a  white  flannel  bag,  2  feet  in  length,  in  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  run  an  iron  hoop  some 
1  foot  3  inches  in  diameter,  which  first  fits  the 
opening  in  the  tank  ;  this  further  strains  the 
honev.  The  honey  is  then  drawn  into  tin  cans, 
holding  from  12  to  60  lbs.  each.  Journal  of  th^ 
Society  of  Arts,  June  p^. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

■ADVERTISEIVIENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

JLetters  for  Publication,  as  wdl  as  specimens  o;  plants 
'or  naming,  shonld  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  aiid  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 

Illustrations.  -  7'he  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  andto  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  lor  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  Jlowers,  trees,  &c.,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

'Local  News.— Coi'«5/'oiirfoi(s  will  greatly  oblige  by  sendingto 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Tit-KsipixXt&rs.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 


'e/„lt, 


rk  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor 


APPOINTIVIENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

■SATURDAY,  JULY  18— German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  JULY  21- 

Koy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.     British  Card.  Assoc.  Ex. 

Council   meet.      National   Rose   Sh.   at   Manchester. 

Highland  Agric.  Soc.  Sh.  at  Aberdeen  (4  days). 

■VV'EDNESDAY,  JULY  22— 
■       Nat.  Carnation  and  Picotee  Soc.  Exh.  at  Hort.   Hall, 

.      Westminster.     Cardiff  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 
THURSDAY,  JULY  23— Roehampton  PI.  Sh. 


^..    .,.., for    the    ensuing    week. 

deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich-eS". 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

l.ot>oon.— Wednesday,   July    15   (6    p.m.):     Max.    10': 

Min.  54". 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,   41,  Wellington  Street, 

Covent    Garden,    London  — Thursday,  July  It 

(10   a.m.)  :    Bar.  298  ;    Temp.  6V  ;    Weather— 


-Wednesday,   July   15 


Chelmsford ;  Min.  64°  Scotland  N.E. 


Ma 


Every  gardener  knows  what  an 
The  Art  important  part  the  art  of  forcing 
Forcing,  occupies  in  the  ordinary'  work  of 
the  year.  But  in  the  earhest 
days  of  gardening  practice  people  were  doubt- 
less more  easily  satisfied,  being  for  the  most 
part  content  to  cultivate  their  crops  during 
the  natural  growing  season  of  the  year,  and 
store  or  preserve  such  kinds  as  were  possible 
for  consumption  during  the  winter  months. 
This  has  so  far  altered  tiiat  we  are  in  danger 
■of  despising  fruits  and  vegetables  when  they 
are  in  season,  reserving  our  appreciation  only 
■for  the  more  or  less  unnatural  products  that 
are  cultivated  by  excessively  artificial  means. 
Although  it  may  be  possible  to  carry  this 
craving  for  the  unnatural  to  an  unjustifiable 
extent,  and  notwithstanding  that,  as  a  rule, 
most  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  may  be 
seen  in  best  condition  when  they  mature  at 
their  natural  season,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  our  food  supply  is  largely  increased 
by  the  present-day  systems  of  forcing,  and 
the  extra  variety  of  vegetable  food  thus  made 
available  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  is  healthful  and  agreeable.  Increased 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  art  of 
forcing  by  recent  descriptions  in  the  Press 
of  the  French  system  of  forcing  vegetables. 
This  system  is  that  adopted  in  the  environs 
of  Paris  by  the  market  gardeners,  or 
maraichers,  as  they  are  called  in  France.  The 
methods  consist  of  employing  hotbeds  formed 
of  stable  manure  for  generating  heat,  cover- 
ing these  hotbeds  with  a  layer  of  soil  for  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables  and  salads,  and  pro- 
tecting the  crops  by  means  of  bell-shaprd 
glasses  or  cloches  and  fiat  frames  with  mov- 
able lights,  which  are  covered  at  night  time 
bv   mats    made  of   rushes.        .\n   enormous 


amount  o.f  stable  manure  is  used  in  these 
nurseries,  and  though  the  quantity  that  is 
necessary  becomes  rather  less  after  a  few 
}ears,  it  must  rernain  a  large  item  so  long 
as  the  manure  alone  is  depended  upon  to 
provide  the  requisite  warmth.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  hotbed  and  frame 
system  has  so  far  proved  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive in  the  Paris  nurseries,  and  that  the 
early  produce  has  sold  for  remunerative  prices 
in  the  Paris  and  other  important  markets. 
First-class  Lettuces  in  December  and 
January,  Radishes,  young  Turnips,  and 
Carrots  all  through  the  winter  months,  and 
Potatos,  Peas,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Aspara- 
gus, Strawberries,  and  Cauliflowers  long 
before  their  natural  .season  of  maturing  are 
so  much  appreciated  by  most  people  that  the 
prices  obtained  for  them  are  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  those  they  can  command  later  in 
the  season. 

We  have  on  our  table  three  books  whicii 
have  just  been  published  on  the  subject,  a 
sufficient  testimony  to  the  interest  this  form 
of  gardening  has  awakened  in  this  country. 
The  first  is  *T]ie  French  Garden,  by  Mr.  C. 
D.  McKay.  Mr.  McKay,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, was  instrumental  in  taking  to  Paris  a 
party  of  English  market  gardeners  in  1905 
for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  the  hot- 
bed and  cloches  system  of  forcing.  One 
result  of  that  visit  was  that  Mr.  Idienc  deter- 
mined to  introduce  the  system  to  Evesham. 
He  started  in  a  small  way  and  engaged  a 
French  maraicher  to  come  and  supervise  the 
undertaking.  Experience  proved  that  what  is 
possible  in  Paris  is  just  as  easy  of  achieve- 
ment here,  and  under  the  management  of  the 
present  owner,  Mr.  Harvey,  the  nursery  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Idiens  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended, there  being  now  as  many  as  2,000 
lights  and  4,000  bell  glasses  in  use.  Mr. 
McKay's  book  is  full  of  practical  information 
and  free  from  such  exaggerated  statements 
as  have  been  recently  current  in  regard  to 
the  profits  to  be  derived  from  such  cultivation. 

Following  the  substitution  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century  of  the  present 
system  of  heating  plant-houses  with  hot 
water  for  the  earlier  and  less  convenient  sj's- 
tem  of  flues,  there  has  been,  to  some  extent 
at  any  rate,  a  tendency  to  employ  hotbeds 
less  frequently.  In  the  old  days  gardeners 
had  not  the  conveniences  of  a  well-equipped 
modern  garden,  and  the  iinprovised  frame 
and  hotbed  were  very  frequently  brought 
into  use  and  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 
In  +T/ie  New  Market  Gardening  the  author 
draws  attention  to  this  fact,  and  states  that 
the  present  efforts  to  popularise  the  French 
system  of  forcing  vegetables  will  result  in  the 
introduction  of  a  method  that  was  practised 
by  Abercrombie  and  other  noted  gardeners  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  was  certainly 
carried  out  on  a  far  smaller  scale  than  at 
present  is  the  case  in  the  Paris  nurseries. 

So  far  as  commercial  horticulture  is  con- 
cerned, there  are  doubtless  many  places  near 
to  large  towns  where  at  present  the  cost  of 
providing  heat  by  means  of  a  hotbed  of 
stable  manure  is  much  less  than  would  be 
necessary  to  heat  the  frame  with  hot  water, 
and  it  is  well  known  also  that  the  heat 
generated     by     decomposing     organic     siib- 

*  Tlie  French  Garden,  by  C.  D.  McKay.  Published  by  the 
Daily  Mail,  price  6d. 

t  The  New  Market  Gardening,  by  W.  Wicherley.  Published 
by  the  Cable  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  London.  Price  6d. 


Stances  is  in  a  general  way  more  suitable  to 
plant  life  than  that  arising  from  heatcl 
water  pipes.  The  manure  thus  employed 
serves  a  double  purpose,  because  after  the 
first  year  most  of  it  is  distributed  on  the  soil 
and  fresh  manure  obtained  for  forming  new 
hotbeds.  In  this  way  the  soil  is  enriched  to 
a  very  great  extent  each  season,  and  thus  it 
has  been  described  as  "golden"  soil  by  some 
writers. 

Indeed,  the  soil  becomes  so  charged  with 
organic  plant  food,  only  part  of  which  be- 
comes utilisable  in  any  one  year,  that  it  is 
said  it  would  grow  crops  well  enough  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  without  any 
further  applications  of  manure  being  neces- 
sary. 

But  if  stable  manure,  being  plentiful  now, 
is  a  cheap  means  of  providing  heat,  the 
balance  is  likely  to  be  much  disturbed  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years ;  for  the  substitution 
of  motor  for  horse-drawn  vehicles  is  likely  to 
continue,  and  in  this  case  the  supply  of  such 
manure  will  be  seriously  curtailed.  In 
*Gold  Producing  Soil  the  author  discusses 
this  phase  of  the  subject,  and  states  that  in 
some  of  the  Paris  nurseries,  where  the  soil 
has  been  cultivated  for  many  years  and  is 
consequently  of  unusual  richness,  the  hot 
water  system  of  healing  has  been  a.gain 
adopted,  use  being  made  of  what  are  termed 
"  Thermosiphons." 

This  only  goes  to  show  that  no  system  of 
heating  can  be  cheapest  or  best  under  all 
circumstances,  but  must  remain  dependent 
upon  the  situation  of  the  nursery  and  many 
other  conditions  that  may  be  expected  to 
change  from  year  to  year. 

The  discussion  which  has  recently  arisen 
has  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  question 
of  employing  the  methods  of  the  maraicher  in 
the  market  nurseries,  and  in  these  columns 
we  would  suggest  to  head  gardeners  in  pri- 
vate establishments  that  they  also  may  find 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  cloches 
and  hotbeds,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  winter  Lettuces,  Radishes,  Tur- 
nips, and  Endive.  Several  private  gardeners 
have  tried  the  cloches,  and  the  winter 
Lettuces  so  raised  have  been  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

We  may  add  that  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
McKay  we  are  enabled  to  print  the  substance 
of  a  paper  on  French  gardening  recently  de- 
livered by  him  at  Cheltenham.  The  first  in- 
stalment appears  in  our  present  issue. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  shows 
a  sketch  by  Mr,  WoRTniNGTON  Smith  of  rseoni.i 
arborea  lutea  superba,  from  material  kindly 
supplied  by  Mr.  Gumbleton.  This  variety  is  .i 
selected  seedling  by  M.  V.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy, 
from  the  original  stock  received  by  liim  from  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris.  The  flower  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  type,  and  has  also  a  distinct 
carmine  base  to  the  petals,  which  greatly  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  This,  however,  does 
aot  develop  itself  in  young  specimens,  and  Mr. 
GusiBLETON  states  that  he  had  to  wait  quite  two 
\ears  after  receiving  the  plant  before  he  ;  a'.'/ 
the  flower  in  its  full  beauty.  The  leaves  are 
deeply  cut,  and  with  their  fine  bronze  tint  are 
very  ornamental  objects.  The  plant  is  perfectly 
hardy  at  Belgrove,  Queenstown,  Ireland,  but  i,i 
less  favoured  districts  it  .should  be  given  the 
protection  of  a  cool  greenhouse. 

•  Gold  froducingSoil, byT.  Newsome.  Published  by  Fre.l. 
Steele  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Craven  House,  Kingsvvay,  London. 
Price  Is. 
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National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 

(Southern  Section). — The  annual  exhibition 
will  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday,  July  22.  The  hon.  secretary  and 
treasurer  is  Mr.  T.  E.  Kenwood,  16,  Hamillon 
Road,    Reading. 

Flowers  in  Season. — From  Messrs.  C.  S. 
D,\NIELS  &  Sox,  Wymondham,  Norfolk,  we  have 
received  blooms  of  their  strain  of  Aurieula-eyed 
Sweet  William,  Some  of  the  markings  on  the 
flowers  are  very  fine. 

Club  of  R.H.S.  Garden  Employees.— 
The  first  annual  general  meeting  of  this  newly- 
formed  club  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  8th 
inst.,  in  the  Chas.  Dickens'  room  at  Can's  Res- 
taurant, Strand,  W.C.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Chittenden,  the  Director  of  the  La- 
boratory at  Wisley  Gardens,  and  the  following 
persons  were  also  present : — Messrs.  K.  M.  Bear, 
A.  DU  T.  Bottomley,__  Thos.  Bevan,  A.  P. 
Caldwell,  G.  S.  Damsell,  J.  Feaser,  T. 
Frazer,  W.  J.  Jennings,  J.  T.  Ledger,  E. 
Miller,  N.  A.  Phillips,  G.  Pv^[AN,  W.  K. 
Keed,  H.  V.  Richardson,  H.  F.  Robson,  H. 
L.  Robson,  H.  E.  Seaton,  G.  E.  Sery,  H. 
Spooner,  R.  J.  Wallis,  B.  Wynne,  and  G.  S. 
Yeoman.  Students,  journeymen,  foremen,  &c., 
were  thus  represented  from  the  time  of  Mr. 
Wynne,  who  entered  the  gardens  as  a  student 
in  1866.  After  supper  was  partaken,  the  rules 
of  the  club  were  drawn  up  and  approved,  and 
the  officers  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months 
elected.  It  was  decided  to  publish  at  an  early 
date  a  list  of  past  and  present  members  of  the 
R.H.S.  staff,  and  in  order  to  make  this  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  all  v;ho  have  any  remem- 
brances of  old  Chiswick  men  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  hon.  sec,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Wallls,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley.  It 
was  de-jided  that  the  name  of  the  association 
shall  be  the  R.H.S.  Gardens  Club,  and  that  a 
club  journal  shall  be  published  annually  at 
Michaelmas,  and  shall  include  a  list  of  n.em- 
bers  with  their  addresses. 

Botany  Lectures  at  Aberdeen.  — At  a 

special  meeting  of  the  Sub-Teaching  and  Staff 
Committee  of  the  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scot- 
land College  of  Agriculture  it  was  resolved  that 
the  teaching  of  botany  and  zoology*  given  to  the 
regular  students  of  the  college  should  also  be 
e.xtended  to  the  members  of  the  central  classes. 
It  was  also  decided  that  the  teaching  be  done 
by  the  members  of  the  staff  of  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Bruce  pointed  out  that  there  was 
in  the  employment  of  the  college  a  member  of 
\he  staff  with  all  the  necessary  qualifications, 
and  whose  services  were  available  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subjects  under  review.  It  was  indi- 
cated that  if  the  University  scheme  was  not 
adopted  there  was  a  danger  of  the  Agricultural 
College  being  compelled  to  leave  the  Aberdeen 
I'niversitv  buildings 

Exhibition  of  Home-Bottled  and  Pre- 
served Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  On  Novem- 
ber 26  and  27  next  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  their  annual  exhibition  of 
home-bottled  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 
at  the  h?ll  of  the  Society  in  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  and  now  that  the  fruit-preserving 
s:ason  is  again  with  us,  it  may  give  added 
zea!  to  the  lovers  of  this  skilled  domestic  art  to 
prepare  fruits  for  awards  at  this  exhibition. 
Dried  or  bottled  fruits  of  any  kind  may  be 
shown,  subject  to  the  conditions  of :  [a]  there 
being  no  chemical  preservative,  or  [b]  artificial 
■colouring  matter  used,  [c)  of  their  being  tasted 
by  the  judges,  and  [d]  provided  they  have  been 
grown  in  the  British  islands.  The  schedule 
contains  classes  for  bottled  fruits,  home-dried  o. 
evaporated  fruits,  pres^erved  vegetables,  jams, 
fruit  jellies  and  cheeses,  foreign  jams,  and  mis- 


cellaneous appliances,  preserving  bottles,  &:c. 
Tile  exhibits  will  be  judgrd  by  ths  most  competent 
authorities,  and  the  medals  of  the  Society  and 
prizes  of  mone}'  awarded  accordingly.  One  class 
is  specially  attractive,  and,  it  is  believed,  quite 
original.  It  invites  for  exhibition  three  bottles 
of  British-grown  fruit  (of  which  one  must  be 
l^spberries),  bottled  and  shown  by  amateurs. 
These  will  be  examined  by  the  judges  and  left 
in  the  care  of  the  Society  until  November,  1909, 
and  a  silver  cup  and  other  awards  given.  A 
complete  schedule  and  further  infornxation  maj' 
be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Roy-al  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Vincent  Square,  ^^'estminster, 
S.W. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium  and  Wasps'  Nests. 

— On  another  page  a  contributor  deals  with  the 
methods  of  extermination  of  wasps.  Sometimes 
it  happens  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  take  a 
nest  as  quickly  as  possible  as,  for  instance, 
when  one  is  found  in  a  cornfield  at  harvest 
time.  For  this  purpose,  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
potassium  cyanide  is  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
warm  water  in  a  bottle.  Approach  the  nest 
gently  and  pour  about  half  the  quantity  into 
the  hole.  Probably  no  wasp  will  be  able  to  fly 
out,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  being  stung 
if  the  operation  be  done  quietly.  The  home- 
ward-flying wasps  will  be  killed  as  they  enter 
the  hole,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  entrance 
becomes  choked  with  dead  insects,  whilst  others 
continually  push  their  way  in,  only  to  suffer 
the  same  fate.  After  an  hour  or  two  it  is  gene- 
rally safe  to  dig  the  neist  out,  but  the  unused 
surplus  of  the  poisonous  liquid  should  be  handy 
in  case  the  wasps  continue  to  return  in  too  great 
numbers.  We  have  repeatedly  adopted  this 
practice  ourselves,  and  can  therefore  vouch  for 
its  reliability,  but  the  nest  must  be  dug  out,  as 
the  pupae  of  the  wasps  are  often  not  killed  by 
the  vapour.  An  advantage  of  using  the  cyanide 
in  this  way  is  that  it  rapidly  becomes  altered  in 
the  soil,  and  ceaises  to  be  poisonous. 

New  England  Dahlia  Society.— This  active 
Society,  recently  founded  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  has 
decided  to  hold  its  first  annual  show  in  the 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  on  September  17,  18, 
and  19  next.  The  schedule  comprises  123  classes, 
in  many  of  which  entrance  fees  are  charged. 
Some  of  them  have  four  prizes  varying  from 
£1  to  8s.  ;  other  classes,  according  to  ths  require- 
ments, have  three  or  two,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  headings  under  which  the  various  classes 
are  grouped  are  general  collections  of  Dahlias, 
large  vases  of  Dahlias,  Dahlias  grown  in  pots 
or  tubs,  Cactus,  decorative,  plain  show,  fancy 
show,  pompon  show,  pompon  Cactus,  Pceony- 
flowered,  single  Dahlias,  giant  single  Dahlias, 
collarette  single  Dahlias,  and  Anemone-flowered. 
Special  classes  for  non-commercial  growers  in- 
clude 14  classes  for  one  bloom  in  a  vase,  collec- 
tions of  Dahlias  according  to  colour.  Dahlias 
for  size,  long-stemmed  Dahlias,  seedlings,  and  a 
long  list  of  special  prizes  are  offered  for  exhibits 
of  certain  named  varieties,  d-c.  We  observe 
among  the  donors  of  special  prizes  in  Europe 
are  Messrs.  Jas.  Stredwick  &  Son,  Messrs.  J. 
Burrkll  t^  Co.,  the  German  Dahlia  Society, 
M.  Andre  Chaumet,  and  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 
The  third  number  of  Vol.  II.  of  the  Dahlia  News, 
published  by  the  Society,  is  just  to  hand,  and  is 
the  only  periodical  publication  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  the  Dahlia. 

A  Manual  of  Injurious  Insects.— Mr 
Walter  E.  Collinge,  M.Sc,  F.E.S.,  writes  us 
as  follows  :  The  need  of  a  concise,  but  authori- 
tative work  on  British  economic  entomology,  has 
been  long  felt  by  economic  entomologists, 
teachers,  agriculturists,  foresters,  horticulturists, 
and  others.  For  some  time  past  the  author  has 
had  such  a  work  in  preparation,  and  has  re- 
ceived valuable  assistance  from  the  leading 
workers  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  order  to 
facilitate   the   work    he    now    appeals  to    all   in- 


terested for  assistance.  It  is  proposed  to  issi:e 
the  work  in  a  series  of  parts  (probably  six  or 
seven),  each  of  from  100  to  150  pages,  fully  illus- 
trated. A  s-pecial  feature  will  be  made  of  the 
illustrations,  of  which  a  large  series  are  already 
in  active  preparation.  Any  assistance  in  the 
form  of:— 1.  Information  re  life-histories,  or 
bionomics.  2.  Photographs  or  drawings  of  in- 
jurious or  beneficial  insects  (ova,  larvae,  pupae 
or  the  perfect  insects).  3.  Photographs 
of  plants,  animals,  &c.,  injured,  or  of 
examples  of  insect  depredations,  &c.  4. 
Photographs  of  celebrated  economic  ento- 
mologists, dtc,  will  be  gratefully  and  fully 
acknowledged.  5.  Electros  of  author's  illus- 
trations of  insects,  &c.,  previously  used,  are 
greatly  desired,  with  permission  to  use  the  same. 
Full  acknowledgment  of  the  lender  or  artist,  and 
original  source,  will  in  all  cases  be  made.  The 
first  part  will  contain  a  general  introduction  to 
economic  entomology,  and  treat  of  the  CoUem- 
bola  (springtails),  Thysanura  (bristletails),  and 
Orthoptera  (cockroaches,  earwigs,  grasshoppers, 
^:c.).  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Walter  E.  Collixge,  Uffington,  Berkhamsted. 

Fruit    Tree    Inspection    in    Utah.— Onr 

contemporary  Gardening  (Chicago),  quoting  the 
monthly  report  of  a  horticultural  inspector  maJe 
on  May  1,  states  that  in  the  month  of  April 
74,246  trees  were  fumigated  and  inspected  for 
planting,  besides  300,000  which  were  already 
fumigated,  inspected  and  stored  away  in  the 
frost-proof  houses  or  heeled  in  the  ground  for 
future  delivery.  Fifty-five  boxes  and  bundles, 
containing  about  15,700  trees,  were  imported, 
and  2,974  were  condemned  and  burned  for  being 
diseased.  The  deputy  inspectors,  except  one, 
who  had  nursery  as  well  as  orchard  work  to 
attend,  have  been  on  half-time  this  month, 
making  a  total  of  87-^  days'  work,  and  have  fi:ed 
the  following  report:  Orchards  cleaned  this 
spring,  559 ;  orchards  pruned,  468 ;  orchards 
winter  sprayed,  60;  old  trees  cut  down,  860; 
Pear  trees  cut  out  for  blight,  3,220  ;  young  trees 
planted,  23,513;  orchards  visited,  646.  In  one 
district  south-west  of  Jordan  six  large  California 
spray  pumps,  costing  over  ^60  apiece,  have  been 
bought  and  started  to  work,  and  many  farmers 
intend  to  take  hold  of  fruit  raising  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  produce  results.  Our  worst  plagire 
in  the  older  districts  is  the  old  pest-breeding 
orchards,  good  for  nothing,  and  still  not  bad 
enough  to  be  lawfulh'  condemned. 

Manure  Spreaders. — The  large  crops  thnt 
are  annually  taken  from  the  land  used  by  vege- 
table growers,  make  it  necessary  to  fertilise  the 
soil  in  a  thorough  manner.  Many  of  the  growers 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities  haul  manure 
from  the  city  and  spread  it  over  their  land. 
Until  recently  this  work  was  done  with  a  fork. 
The  great  success  that  general  farm.ers  have  had 
with  manure  spreaders  has  led  vegetable  growers 
to  experiment  with  them.  They  have  proven  a 
success,  doing  the  work  in  a  thorough  and 
economic  manner.  One  of  the  best  spreaders 
now  in  use  by  the  vegetable  growers  is  the 
"  Success,"  which  is  manufactured  by  the  Paris 
Plough  Co.,  of  Paris,  Ont.  This  spreader  is 
equipped  with  an  adjustable  spring  pulverising 
rack,  which  makes  the  manure  fine  or  coarse,  as 
desired.  All  the  manure  is  thrown  against  the 
rack,  and  is  thoroughly  torn  to  shreds  and  pul- 
verised. The  tension  spring  allows  sticks, 
stones,  and  other  hard  substance  to  pass  through 
without  injuring  the  machine  in  the  slightest. 
The  harpoon  teeth  effectually  protect  the  ends 
of  the  beater.  These  teeth  cut  the  long  pieces 
of  straw  and  grass  and  do  not  allow  them  to 
wind  around  the  beater  or  choke  it  up,  which 
would  cause  it  to  run  hard,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  of  the  other  makes  of  spreaders.  Vege- 
table or  fruit  growers  who  are  interested  in  the 
proper  fertilising  of  their  lands  should  write  tu 
this  company  for  their  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
which  will  describe  this  spreader  in  '^etail. 
Canadian  Horticulturist. 
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BRAGHYGLOTTIS  REPANDA. 

This  handsome  shrub  was  introduced  from 
New  Zealand  in  1896,  and  has  been  known  at 
different  times  under  the  names  of  Senecio 
Fosteri,  S.  Georgii,  and  Cineraria  repanda.  It 
is  well  worth  growing  in  the  warmer  portions 
of  these  islands  on  account  of  its  noble  foliage. 
A  full  description,  from  a  botanical  point  of 
view,  is  given  on  p.  163  of  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker's 
Flora  of  New  Zealand.  As  a  foliage  plant  it  is 
very  ornamental.  The  leaves,  which  uncurl 
viihen  they  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  are  at 
first  of  a  warm  ivory  tint,  a  hue  they  retain  until 
they  are  nearly  3  inches  long,  when  the  upper 
surface  becomes  pale  green.  This  colour 
deepens  with  age  to  a  dark,  glossy  green,  hand- 
somely clouded  with  purple-maroon.  The  ovate 
leaves,  which  sometimes  attain  a  length  of 
12  inches  and  a  breadth  of  8  inches,  are  carried 
on  foot-stalks  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  length 
and  have  deeply  crenate  margins  with  purple 
midribs  and  pale  green  veins.  The  underside  of 
the  leaves  is  coated  with  a  silvery-white  tomen- 
tum,  which,  as  many  of  them  display  the 
reverse,  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  pre- 
vailing dark  green  of  the  foliage.  The  specimen 
here  illustrated  has  been  in  its  present  position 
for  over  eight  years,  and  is  7  feet  6  inches  in 
height  and  7  feet  through.  For  many  years  it 
never  showed  a  sign  of  flowering,  and  much 
larger  examples  in  Cornwall  have  not  borne 
bloom.  About  three  years  ago,  while  visiting  a 
Devon  nursery,  I  saw  a  plant  in  a  large  pot  that 
was  bearing  about  20  flower-spikes,  and  deter- 
mined to  see  what  root  restriction  would  do  for 
my  shrub.  A  trench  was  therefore  dug  around 
it,  at  a  distance  of  about  3  feet  from  the  main 
stem,  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  6  inches,  and  this  was 
filled  with  stones  to  the  ground  level.  In  the 
winter  of  1906  about  a  dozen  fiower-spikes  were 
formed,  but  the  frost  eventually  killed  them  all. 
Last  winter  the  bud-clusters  were  much  later  in 
forming,  and  were  not  far  enough  advanced  to 
be  injured  by  the  frost  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  and  later  on  developed  well.  The 
whole  bush  was  absolutely  covered  with  large 
flower-spikes,  268  having  been  counted,  though 
there  were  probably  more.  The  spike 
figured  was  12  inches  in  height  and  16  inches 
across  at  the  base,  and  there  were  others  even 
larger.  Each  cluster  was  composed  of  count- 
less, minute  flowers  of  a  greenish-white  tint,  and 
the  effect  when  the  spikes  were  at  their  best  was 
decidedly  attractive.  The  specimen  illustrated 
at  fig  20  is  by  no  means  an  unexampled  speci- 
men, as  there  was  a  plant  at  Ludgvan  Rectory, 
which  has  since  been  destroyed  by  a  gale,  that 
must  have  been  fully  12  feet  high  and  as  much 
through.  There  are  also  fine  shrubs  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Lord  Annesley,  at  Castlewellan,  in  the 
north-west  of  Ireland,  and  a  large  plant  is 
growing  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  The 
Brachyglottis  stands  shade  well,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent subject  for  planting  under  trees  in  the 
warmer  portions  of  the  kingdom.  Grown  in 
pots  of  light  soil  it  is  an  effective  plant  for  the 
conservatory  if  the  tips  of  the  shoots  are  pinched 
frequently  to  secure  a  good  shape,  and  it 
generally  flowers  well  when  pot-bound.  In  New 
Zealand  it  forms  a  small  tree  25  feet  or  so  in 
height,  with  a  trunk  12  inches  or  more  in 
diameter  and  a  spreading  top.  S.  IF.  FUz- 
herberty  South  Devon. 


NURSERY     NOTES. 

MESSRS.   LAXTON  BROS.,  BEDFORD. 

This  nursery  is  noted  for  the  large  area 
devoted  to  Strawberry  culture  and  for  the 
raising  of  new  varieties  of  this  and  other  fruits. 
The  land  is  especially  suited  to  the  Strawberry, 
but  there  is  also  much  space  devoted  to  fruit 
trees,  Roses,  and  herbaceous  plants.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  month,  th*  'and  was  in 
a     very     dry      condition,      but     it     wias      sur- 


prising to  note  the  splendid  condition  of  the 
crops  generally.  At  all  times  much  attention  is 
given  to  hoeing  the  surface  soil,  and  by  so  doing 
the  plants  and  trees  do  not  feel  the  effects  of 
drought  so  badly  as  in  the  case  cf  soil  that  is 
caked  on  the  top.  For  many  years  Messrs. 
Laxton  have  been  so  reputed  for  their  Straw- 
berries that  the  good  work  done  in  vegetables 
(mostly  Peas)  has  not  attracted  the  attention  it 
deser%-es.  The  late  Mr.  Thos.  Laxton  paid 
much  attention  to  improving  culinary  Peas, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  a  new  type  of  Marrow 
Pea,  with  dwarfness  of  habit  and  earliness  of 
fruiting  combined.  This  was  a  great  gain  to 
glowers,  and  Gradus,  one  of  the  best 
early  dwarf  Marrow  Peas  and  a  fine 
variety  for  forcing,  was  one  of  Mr  Laxton's 
raising.  Since  then  such  varieties  as  Thomas 
Laxton  and  the  newer  Laxtonian — the  latter  a 
splendid  variety,  as  early  as  Wm.  Hurst, 
with  the  size  of  -Alderman  and  of  the  same  good 


the  harrows  to  be  used  between  the  rows,  and 
being  grown  in  a  strong,  loamy  soil  the  plants 
are  remarkably  sturdy  and  healthy.  The  im- 
portance of  new  stock  in  an  old  cropped  garden 
should  not  be  overlooked,  as  plants  grown  con- 
t.nuously  in  the  same  soil  become  weakened  in 
constitution.  For  many  years  I  had  the  care  of 
a  garden  with  a  poor,  thin  soil  resting  on  gravel, 
and  the  stock  plants  were  almost  worthless 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  but  by  having  new 
stock  every  three  years  and  growing  a  large  num- 
ber of  plants  as  yearlings  I  was  enabled  to 
produce  fine  fruit.  The  best  of  the  new  seed- 
lings of  this  year  have  been  named 
Pineapple  (see  fig.  22),  Epicure,  and  Con- 
noisseur, and  in  testing  their  merits  we 
had  British  Queen  as  the  standard.  I 
was  much  impressed  with  these,  as  they  are 
selected  for  their  flavour,  size  being  a  secondary 
consideration.  The  one  named  Pineapple  has  a 
distinct  Pine  flavour  ;  it  is  not  so  sweet  as  some 


Fig.    20. — BRACHYGLOTTIS    REP.\ND.\    FLOWERING    AT    KINGSWEAR,    DEVON. 


quality — have  been  raised  at  Bedford.  At  the 
present  time  considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
seedling  Peas,  some  of  which  are  most  promis- 
ing. At  the  end  of  the  rows  the  older  types  are 
grown  in  limited  number,  but  all  under  the  same 
culture  and  sown  on  the  same  date.  Great  im- 
portance is  paid  to  the  habit  of  growth  of  the 
plant,  the  colour  of  the  Peas  and  the  free  crop- 
ping qualities  of  the  plants.  Deep-green  Peas 
find  more  favour  than  white  ones,  and  a  free- 
branching,  sturdy  haulm  that  bears  a  continuous 
crop  with  pods  mostly  in  pairs  is  desirable. 

Some  20  acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  Straw- 
berry culture,  no  fewer  than  eight  being 
planted  for  trial  seedlings.  Considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  year- 
ling plants  for  runners,  no  less  than  20  acres 
being  planted  annually  for  this  purpose.  The 
plants  are  allowed  ample  space,  which  enables 


kinds,  and  on  this  account  will  be  preferred  by 
some  persons  ;  it  is  of  the  Queen  type  and  a 
mid-season  variety.  The  fruits  are  medium  in 
size,  conical  in  shape,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour  ;  the  flesh  is  firm.  Of  the  three,  I  pre- 
ferred Epicure,  which  is  a  delicious  fruit,  having 
a  true  Queen  flavour  and  with  the  productive- 
ness of  Fillbasket.  The  parents  were  British 
Queen  and  Fillbasket.  It  is  a  fine  grower ;  the 
fruits  are  medium  in  size,  bluntly  conical  ir> 
shape,  and  they  colour  well  even  to  the  points. 
Connoisseur  is  the  result  of  crossing  Fillbasket 
with  Scarlet  Queen,  and  is  the  earliest  of  the 
three.  The  colour  of  the  berry  is  a  bright 
■>;ermilion-scarlet,  in  which  respect  it  much 
resembles  Scarlet  Queen,  having  also  a  bright 
pink-coloured  flesh,  which  is  very  pleasant  to 
the  palate.  The  plant  is  a  free  grower  and 
setter,     so     that     it     should     prove     valuable 
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for  forcing.  Laxton's  Profit  is  the  result  of 
crossing  that  old  favourite,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  with 
Countess.  It  should  prove  a  fine  marliet  Straw- 
berry for  mid-season  supplies  to  follow  Ro3'al 
Sovereign.  It  is  a  firm,  large  fruit  of  a  deep 
red  tint  throughout ;  the  berries  vary  in  shape, 
but  they  are  mostly  wedge-shaped.  Messrs. 
Laxton  consider  this  the  best  of  the  new  mam- 
crop  varieties  they  have  raised. 

Amongst  varieties  already  in  commerce  the 
Cropper  stands  out  prominently  and  is  described 
as  an  improved  Fillbasket.  It  is  a  very  fine 
fruit,  and  a  great  cropper  as  its  name  suggests. 
It  was  sent  out  in  1907,  and  Messrs.  Laxton 
report  that  this  season  it  has  been  very  fine. 
Rehaine  was  sent  out  in  the  same  year.     Tins 


grounds.  There  are  some  most  interesting 
crosses  with  varieties  of  the  perpetual  fruiting 
type.  One  which  has  been  proved  is  the  Lax- 
ton Perpetual.  This  should  be  classed  as  an 
improved  St.  Joseph,  and  is  a  true  perpetual 
blooming  and  fruiting  Strawberry  ;  it  bears  from 
June  to  November  good-sized  fruits,  having 
deeply  tinted  red  flesh.  The  plant  has  a  dwarf, 
compact  habit.  Other  crosses  of  these  varieties 
seen  will  be  of  great  value,  as  they  will  prolong 
the  season  when  Strawberries  are  available. 
Among  other  new  fruits  is  one  of  the  Logan- 
berry type,  called  the  Laxton  Berry.  This 
is  the  result  of  crossing  the  Loganberry  with 
the  Superlative  Raspberry,  and  the  result  is  a 
large   berry    with    the    Raspberry    flavour.     The 


Fig.   21. — FLOWERING    SPRAY    OF    BRACHVGLOTTIS    REPANDA. 


is  quite  different  to  the  others  noted, 
having     many     points     in     common     with     the 

"Vicomtesse      Hericart      de      Thury.        Progress 

■is  an  offspring  of  Latest  of  All  and  British 
^ueen.  It  is  very  free  in  growing  and  is  a  late 
fruiting  kind.  Bedford  Champion  is  an  earlier 
seedling  (1C05),  but  of  great  merit.  The  berries 
are  remarkable  for  their  great  size  and  peculiar 

"but  pleasant  musky  fjavour.  Reward,  which 
was  sent  out  in  1904,  is  a  great  favourite  with 
me  :  it  resulted  from  crossing  Royal  Sovereign 
with.  British  Queen.  It  is  a  grand  maincrop 
variety,    producing    huge    wedge-shaped    fruits. 

Xaxton's  Latest,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  new 
Strawberries,     was      noticeable      in      the     trial 


fruits  of  this  new  berry  more  resemble  the 
Raspberry  and  easily  part  from  the  fruit  stalk. 
Its  season  is  the  same  and  the  new  plant  grows 
as  freely  as  the  Loganberry.  A  new  Red  Cur- 
rant was  noticed.  This  is  named  Laxton's  Per- 
fection. It  was  grown  by  the  side  of  Fay's 
Prolific,  but  it  was  double  the  size,  both  in 
bunch  and  berry,  than  the  older  kind,  and  the 
robust  growth  was  very  marked.  The  berries  of 
the  ripe  fruits  are  as  large  as  those  of  Comet. 
In  the  fruit  quarters  I  noted  some  splendid 
■  breadths  of  the  Loganberry,  there  being  up- 
wards of  12,000  plants.  I  also  noticed  very 
large  quantities  of  trained  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds,  cordons  of  Gooseberry  and  Currant  being 


a  special  feature.  The  Superlative  Raspberry 
is  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  there  were 
large  numbers  of  Pear,  Plum,  Peach,  Nectarine, 
Cherry,  and  Apple  trees  ixi  various  forms,  the 
bush  trees  being  very  fine.  Large  quantities  of 
herbaceous  plants  are  grown,  and  much  Land  is 
devoted  to   Roses.     G.    Wythes. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

The  Cornelian  Cherry  (Cornus  mas). — 
In  many  old-tashioned  gardens  good  examples 

01  this  beautilul  flowering  tree  may  be  met  with, 
but  since  the  well-meriied  popularity  of  the 
Asiatic  Witch  Hazels  (Hamamelis),  this  Cor- 
nus is  not  so  frequently  planted  as  in  former 
years.  The  Cornus  flowers  as  a  rule  towards 
me  latter  part  of  February  and  early  in  March, 
by  which  time  the  Witch  Hazels  are  generally 
past  tneir  best.  Though  it  attains  the  dimen- 
s-ons  of  a  small  tree,  and  is  quite  tree-like  in 
habit,  the  Cornelian  Cherry  flowers  freely  when 
not  more  than  6  feet  in  height.  The  Uowers, 
borne  in  small  clusters  on  the  still  leafless 
branches,  are  yellow,  a  tint  largely  represented 
among  the  limited  number  of  shrubs  that  flower 
during  the  winter  and  earl}'  spring  months. 
When  at  its  best  this  Cornus  is  so  freely  laden 
with  blossoms  that  in  the  sunshine  the  whole 
specimen  glows  with  a  golden  hue.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  section  of  Cornus  as  the  JTowering 
Dogwood  (C.  florida),  but  the  bracts  of  the  in- 
volucre, which  surround  the  flowers,  are  small 
and  insignificant,  whereas  in  the  case  of  C. 
florida  they  are  large,  petal-like,  and  white  in 
colour.  Cornus  mas  possesses  a  deep-coloured 
bark  which  serves  to  intensify  the  yellow  of  the 
flowers,  and  against  a  dark  evergreen  back- 
ground, such  as  the  Holly,  the  plant  in  flower 
appears  to  advantage.  The  popular  name  of 
Cornelian  Cherry  is  derived  from  the  colour  of 
its  fruits,  and  though  they  are  freely  borne  in 
some  parts  of  this  countr}^  in  many  places  the 
fruits  are  seldom  seen.  Plants  may  be  pur- 
chased cheaply  from  the  nurserymen,  and  thrive 
in  any  ordinary  garden  soil.  After  having 
reached  a  height  of  from  8  to  10  feet,  the  plant 
is  of  slow  growth,  for  which  reason  it  is 
adapted  for  small  gardens.  Cornus  mas  is  a 
native  of  a  considerable  portion  of  central  and 
southern  Europe,  and  was  introduced  to  Britain 
more  than  three  centuries  ago.  There  are  several 
varieties,  some  of  them  remarlcable  for  the  col- 
our of  the  fruits,  but  the  most  popular  is  that 
known  as  C.  m.  var.  aurea  elegantissima,  in 
which  the  leaves  are  heavily  margined  with  gold, 
and  in  summer  flushed  with  red.     W. 

Maggots  in  Cherries.— The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Times  speaks  for  itself.  I  met  with 
the  same  thing  in  bought  Cherries  on  June  15, 
1907.  In  both  ca.ses  (from  the  fact  that  English 
Cherries  would  not  then  be  in  the  market)  they 
would  be  imported  fruit.  I  am  not  aware  that 
such  maggots  have  been  found  in  English 
Cherries,  but  there  is  obviously  a  serious  proba- 
bility of  their  introduction.  In  Gistel's  Mys- 
tericn  der  curop.  Insectenwelt,  1856,  the  larva;  of 
Trypanea  cerasi  (Lin.),  Schrk.,  is  said  to  inhabit 
the  flesh  of  Cherries.  "  Mr.  P.  Ramsey- 
Kent,  writing  under  date  June  29  from 
38,  Northcote  Avenue,  The  Mall,  Ealing,  W., 
says: — 'My  wife  and  daughters  bought  to-day 

2  lbs.  of  the  best  white  Cherries,  which  were 
externally  perfect  in  appearance.  By  chance  a 
Cherry  was  opened,  and  their  surprise  was  great 
to  find  a  white  maggot  inside.  Others  were  con- 
sequently opened,  and  each  one  with  the  same 
result.  Eventually  dozens  were  cut  open,  and 
each  contained  a  rnaggot.  Before  being  opened 
many  were  examined  under  a  magnifying  glass 
to  see  if  there  was  any  indication  of  a  maggot 
having  entered  from  the  outside,  but  there  was 
no  such  indication.  When  no  maggot  was  seen 
nt  first,  the  fruit  was  squeezed,  and  one  oozed 
from  the  body  of  the  Cherry.  Perhaps  in  the 
interests  of  your  readers  vou  m.ay  be  glad  to 
i':iblish  the  information.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  facts  cannot  be  too  generally  known.  As 
the  Cherries  were  perfect  in  appearance,  perhaps 
some  of  your  scientific  readers  may  afford  aa 
explanation.    A.  O.  W . 
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Flowers  of  Spenser.— In  Canon  Ellacombe's 

notes  on  the  Flowers  of  Spenser  (p.  26),  he 
remarks  that  the  Columbine  "  has  the  peculiarity 
of  bearing  the  names  of  two  very  different  birds, 
the  eagle  in  Aquilegia  and  the  dove  in  Colum- 
bine." The  English  name  Columbine,  of 
course,  refers  to  the  remarkable  resemblance  of 
this  flower  to  a  group  of  doves,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  mistaken  etymologies,  so  common  in  plant 
names,  to  derive  aquilegia  from  aquila,  an 
eagle.  It  leaves  too  Large  a  part  of  the  word, 
viz.,  the  letters  egia,  unaccounted  for,  as  there 
is  no  instance  in  L-atin  of  their  occurrence  as  a 
mere  termination.  It  is  certain  that  legia  is  a 
second  root-component  of  the  word,  which  is 
derived  from  aqua-lego,  and  means  "  w-ater- 
gatherer."  Anyone  who  will  go  into  his  garden 
and  look  at  his  Columbine  plants  after  rain  or 
a  heavy  dew  will  see  how  apt  the  epithet  is. 
The  form  and  disposition  of  the  leaves,  more 
than  in  any  other  of  our  common  plants,  retain 
the  water  in  a  multitude  of  shining  globules,  so 
that  the  Columbine,  independently  of  its 
flower's,  is  a  remarkably  beautiful  object  at  such 
times.  My  late  friend,  Mr.  C.  WoUey-Dod,  who 
had  a  European  reputation  in  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  plant  names,  proved  conclusively  that 
this  is  the  true  derivation.     G.  11.  Englehcart. 

Overheard    in    a    Law   Court. — It  was  an 

arbitration  case,  in  which  a  nursery  collection 
of  plants  was  the  bone  of  contention.  Counsel 
was  anxious  to  make  it  quite  clear  what  the 
various  plants  were.  There  was  mention  of 
Gypsophila  and  Physalis.  "  They  are  herbaceous 
perennials,  sir,"  said  the  expert.  "  Herbaceous 
perennials  are  plants  with  annual  tops  and  ever- 
lasting bottoms  "  was  then  offered  as  a  defini- 
tion, and,  as  far  as  it  went,  it  wasn't  bad. 
Daisies,  Pansies,  and  Sweet  Williams  were 
called  annuals.  Rhododendrons  were  hit  off  all 
right  as  shrubs,  but  there  was  some  trouble  in 
placing  Roses.  Then  came  Strawberries,  and  the 
whole  court  stuck.  But  our  expert  was  ready. 
"  Strawberries  are  trees  because  they  bear  fruit,  " 
says  he.  Clearly  it  wouldn't  have  done  to  ca'l 
them  annuals,  aiid  their  "everlasting  tops"  kept 
them  out  of  perennials  ;  they  wouldn't  go  wit'.i 
Rhododendrons  and  Roses,  nor  would  the  wit- 
ness have  them  included  with  vegetables.  And 
so  they  were  written  down  trees,  although  the 
terms  of  the  lease  forbade  the  planting  of  fruit 
trees.     I  wonder  what   Strawberries  really  are? 


Colour  Mutations  in  Leptospermum 
SCOPARIUM.  —  In  the  issue  of  the  Garden, y^ 
Chronicle  for  June  20  last,  Captain  Dorrien  Smith 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  independent 
discovery  of  two  coloured  varieties  of  Lepto- 
spermum scoparium  in  the  South  Island  of  New- 
Zealand.  As  the  occurrence  of  these  wild  muta- 
tions is,  in  the  light  of  De  Vries  work,  of  con- 
siderable importance,  I  would  like  to  put  on 
record  another  instance  of  the  same  large  and 
sudden  variation.  In  the  year  1886,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Walter  Ainsley,  of  Auckland,  I  dis- 
covered a  single  plant  of  the  rose-coloured 
variety  of  L.  scoparium  in  the  North  Island. 
Varieties  having  some  pink  in  the  flowers  are, 
aS  Captain  Dorrien-Smith  notes,  common 
enough,  but  the  single  plant  I  saw  was  quite 
distinct  from  these,  all  the  flowers  being  uni- 
formly coloured  a  deep,  bright  rose — from  the 
description  given,  probably  similar  to  L.  Chap- 
mannii  (which  I  have  not  seen),  or,  perhaps, 
rather  more  deeply  coloured.  I  do  not  remember 
any  difference  in  the  colouring  of  the  leaves.  The 
plant  was  some  years  old,  about  6  feet  high, 
and,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  of  the  same  habit 
as  the  others.  It  was  evidently  a  true  muta- 
tion, for  all  the  surrounding  bushes  were  the 
usual  white-flowering  typical  variety.  The  con- 
trast was  so  striking  that  it  made  a  very  strong 
impression  on  me,  and  I  can  recall  the 
time  and  the  place  very  clearly.  It  was  about 
five  miles  north  of  Waiwera,  on  the  second 
promontory  north  of  the  Tuhoi  River  (which  pro- 
montory is,  I  think,  the  southern  point  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Mahurangi  Gulf).  Intending  to 
set  up  a  triangulation  station  on  the  ridge,  I 
crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Ateamuri  Creek  at  low 
tides  and  struck  up  through  the  scrub  a  little 
higher  up,  where  the  slope  was  more  practicable. 
Near  to  the  top,  perhaps  about  three-quarters 
oi  the  way  up,  we  came  upon  this  single  nlant 
of   the    rose-coloured    variety    of   L.    scoparium. 


As  the  situation  is  not  very  suitable  for  culti- 
vation, the  plant  is  very  likely  there  still,  and  if 
any  of  your  New  Zealand  readers  were  interested 
they  might  find  it  without  difficulty,  as  Wai- 
wera is  only  two  hours  by  boat  from  Auckland. 
Another  question  of  scientific  interest  which 
naturally  arises  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
these  wild  sports  or  mutations.  A  surveyor  has 
exceptional  opportunities  of  seeing  the  wild 
flowers  of  a  country.  Wherever  possible,  com- 
paratively elevated  stations  are  chosen  for 
observation,  and  standing  behind  the  instrument 
while  the  lines  are  being  cut  or  chained,  one 
generally  has  some  leisure  to  look  around  over 
the  surrounding  scrub,  and  though  one  would 
not  see  every  plant  in  the  area  surveyed  where 
the  boundary  lines  were  far  apart,  such  a 
rrarked  variety  as  L.  Chapmannii  would  at  once 
arrest  one's  attention,  even  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Taking  into  account  how  widely  spread 
L.  scoparium  is  (it  is  the  "  Tea-tree "  of  the 
colonists),  and  allowing  that  only  one-third  of 
the  area  traversed  in  surveying  was  more  or 
less  covered  with  it,  I  have  made  a  calculation. 
I  think  it  is  a  reasonable,  if  not  a  low-,  estimate 
to  say  that  in  the  course  of  the  six  years  I  was 
in  New  Zealand  I  must  have  had  under  my 
observation  three  hundred  million  plants  of  L. 
scoparium  in  flower,  and  only  came  across  one 
conspicuous  mutation.     .4.  /.  Bliss. 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 

(HOLLAND     HOUSE     SHOW.) 

(Concluded  from  page  37.) 

Hokticultur.\l  Sundries. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Green  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Leeds  and 
London,  showed  examples  of  their  newest  horse- 
drawn  lawn  mowers,  and  others  electrically  pro- 
pelled ;  also  garden  rollers,  lawn  tennis 
ground  marker,  wheel-barrows,  &c. 

Messrs.  Headley  &  Edwards,  Ltd.,  Cam- 
bridge, showed  tents,  garden  seats  with  awnings, 
garden  arches  and  chairs  in  iron  and  wood. 

Messrs.  W.  Duncan,  Tucker  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Horticultural  Builders,  Tottenham,  London,  N., 
exhibited  examples  of  small  greenhouses,  a  tool 
shed,  garden  frames  and  seats,  and  plant  tubs. 
In  addition  to  these  minor  affairs,  this  firm  had 
erected  a  conservatory  nine  paces  long  by  about 
half  that  width.  It  was  a  good  specimen  of  a 
glasshouse  in  which  the  best  results  could  be 
obtained  with  plants. 

Messrs.  C.  &  W.  Buswell,  Victoria  Works, 
Torquay,  showed  their  patent  collapsible  square 
tents  requiring  no  guy  ropes  ;  hammocks,  &c. 

Summer  houses  in  peeled  woods  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  In.mans  &  Co.,  Royal  Rustic  Works, 
Stretford,  Manchester.  These  were  decorated 
with  roughly-carved  chunks  of  hard  wood  and 
varnished. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Riley,  Heme  Hill,  showed  a  pretty 
garden  shelter,  approached  by  two  steps, 
thatched  with  heather,  and  lined  with  match- 
boarding;      besides      showing      various      other 


models  of  summer  houses,  he  had  garden  seats, 
rustic  arbours,  A:c. 

Mr.  Alex.  Hamilton,  11,  Conduit  Street, 
London,  W.,  showed  ornamental  tubs  for  plants. 

Messrs.  T.  Syrer  &  Co.,  45,  Wilson  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  showed  step-ladders,  deck  chairs, 
hand  lawn  mo\\ers,  i^c. 

Messrs.  Shanks  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Arbroath,  K.B., 
were  the  exhibitors  of  lawn  mowers,  hand,  pony 
and  electrically  propelled,  all  of  which  exhibited 
the  perfection  of  manufacture. 

Messrs.  W.  Walters  &  Co.,  16,  Water  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C.,  showed 
samples  of  pillars  of  open  work,  arches  and 
screens  in  open  woodwork,  and  comfortable 
garden  seats. 

Messrs.  ScoTT  &  Sons,  Woodside,  London, 
S.E.,  were  the  exhibitors  of  summer  houses  in 
deal  and  peeled  oak,  garden  scats  and  plant 
tubs,  tables,  wheel-barrows  and  trucks.  The}' 
exhibited  their  parafhn  oil  and  other  insecti- 
cides, garden  nets,  tongs,  weedkiLer,  and  a 
number  of  other  sundries. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iro.n  Co.,  London,  S.E., 
showed  three  types  of  boilers  for  heating  glass- 
houses. 

The  Potters'  Arts  Guild,  Compton,  Guild- 
ford (Mrs.  G.  F.  Watts'  Village  Industriesi, 
showed  garden  pottery,  vases,  seats,  also  sundial 
p-edestals  in  red  and  in  grey  terra-cotta. 

Messrs.  C.  TooPE  &  Son,  Stepney  Square, 
Stepney,  showed  a  model  of  a  greenhouse  fitted 
with  their  patent  fog-purifying,  self-ventilating 
system. 

Messrs.  D.  Dowel  &  Son,  Hammersmith,  ex- 
hibited garden  pottery  of  all  sorts,  and  numerous 
articles  required  by  the  gardener  and  exhibitor. 

Messrs.  H.  Pattison  &  Co.,  4,  Greyhound 
Lane,  Streatham,  S.W.,  were  exhibitors  of  pony 
and  horse  boots,  and  a  steel  turf  renovator. 

Mr.  J.  Pinches,  3,  Crown  Buildings,  Crown 
Street,  Cambervvell,  showed  metal  plant  labels, 
shades  for  flowers  in  shape  like  pierrots'  hats. 

Messrs.  W.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green, 
London,  exhibited  flower  and  fruit  packing 
boxes  in  wood  and  cardboard  ;  wood  wool  in 
various  colours,  hampers,  wooden  tongs,  and 
bundric,    in   infinite   variety. 

Messrs.  W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  7,  Hop  Exchange 
Warehouse,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.K., 
showed  the  "  Little  Gripper "  garden  tool,  for 
weeding  without  stooping  ;  Bamboos  as  flower 
sticks  and  stakes,  and  a  great  assortuteat  of  sun- 
dries and  soils. 

Messrs.  Fenton  &  Son,  Tudor  Street,  Lon- 
don, E.G.,  showed  the  "  Triad  "  hot-water  cir- 
culating boiler  in  cast-iron  and  galvanised  iron 
plate. 

Messrs.  Ransome,  Sims  &  Jefferies,  Ltd., 
Orwell  Works,  Ipswich,  showed  horse-driven 
and  manual  lawn  mowers. 

Devices  for  exhibiting  blooms  of  Sweet  Peas 
and  other  plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  4,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  London,  W. 

Bottled  and  tinned  fruits  were  shown  from  the 
Cape  Colony  by  Messrs.  R.  Jackson  &  Co., 
172,  Piccadilly,  many  of  them  being  as  yet 
novelties  in  this  country. 

Mr.  J.  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney, 
exhibited  fumigators.  Mushroom  spawn,  vine 
manure,  pot  clips.  Orchid  peat,  &c. 

Messrs.  Westmacotte,  150,  Leadenhall 
Street,  London,  E.G.,  showed  wines,  tobacco, 
tinned  fruits,  and  liqueurs  from  the  Cape 
Colony. 

Miss  Martin,  Auburn,  New  York,  U.S.A., 
showed  methods  of  fruit  preserving  in  bottles 
with  glass  caps,  He. 

Messrs.  W.  Voss  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Millwall,  Lon- 
don, showed  nitro-bacterine  for  inoculating 
leguminous  crops,  a  number  of  insecticides, 
manures  for  fruit-growers,  &c. 

MeEsrs.  de  Luzy  Freres,  Cambenvell,  showed 
a  variety  of  sprayers,  a  novelty  in  this  line 
being  the  so-called  bottle  sprayers  ;  there  were 
likewise  the  National  sprayer  of  the  knapsack 
kind,  glass  bottle  sprayers,  bellows  sprayers, 
&c. 

Messrs.  Wakeley  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hon- 
duras Wharf.  Bankside,  London,  S.E.,  exhi- 
bited their  Hop  manure,  also  specinens  of 
Peach  trees  carrying  many  good  fruits,  which 
had  been  grown  by  the  aid  of  their  Hop 
manure,  and  lent  for  exhibition  by  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  &  Son.  The  basis  of  the  manure  is 
Hops,  prepared  by  special  ]  rocess. 
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Ohlendorff's,  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  Lon- 
don, E.C.,  showed  manures  for  the  farmer  and 
gardener. 

Messrs.  Pulham  &  Son,  Broxbourne,  Herts., 
and  71,  Newman  Street,  London,  W.,  showed  a 
number  of  vases,  figures,  sundials,  terminals, 
plant  tubs,  &c.,  in  a  durable  sort  of  cement. 

Messrs.  Liberty  &  Co.,  Regent  Street,  Lon- 
don, exhibited  a  large  design  constructed  in 
their  garden  pottery ;  the  vases,  ornamental 
tubs,  pots,  &c.,  being  filled  with  various  plants. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

June  25. — Commiitce  prsetit :  Messrs.  Ash- 
worth,  Thorp,  Cypher,  Ball,  Ashton,  Shill, 
Ward,  Upjohn,  Keeling,  Stevens,  Warburton, 
Cowan,  Holmes,  Parker,  and  Weathers  (hon. 
sec). 

H.  J.  BRO^tTLOW,  Ksq.,  Rainhill  (gr.  Mr. 
Morgan),  exhibited   a  choice  variety  cf   Laelio- 


white  form,  and  Cypripedium  Godefroyce 
exquisitum. 

Max  Isaac,  Esq.,  Blundellsands  (gr.  Mr. 
Driver),  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  Cypii- 
pediums. 

E.  RoGERSON,  Esq.,  Uidsbury  (gr.  Mr.  Price), 
was  awarded  a  First-Class  Certificate  for  Cypri- 
pedium Godefroyas  var.  Rogersonii,  a  distinct 
and  beautiful  variety. 

Charles  Parker,  Esq.,  Preston,  staged  a 
small  group  of  Orchids,  for  which  a  Bronze 
Medal  was  awarded.  Two  plants  in  this  group 
were  given  Awards  of  Merit,  viz.,  Cattleya 
Mendelii  "Payne's  var."  and  a  hybrid  Odonto- 
glossum  (unnamed). 

Dr.  HoDGKiNSON,  Wilmslow  (gr.  Mr.  Woore), 
was  given  Awards  of  Merit  for  Odontoglossum 
crispum  var.  Woorei,  Cypripedium  Godefroyse 
var.  Noel  xanthochilum,  and  C.  Godefroyse  var. 
Noel. 

Mr.  J.  RoBSON,  Altrincham,  exhibited  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  var.  lilacina. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE    HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

July  1,  2,  &  3. — The  summer  show  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  exhibition  on  ihe  Town 
Moor,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  glorious  summer 
weather.  Trade  groups  were  extensively  exhi- 
bited, and  these  rendered  the  show  one  of  the 
most  attractive  that  the  Society  has  ever  held, 
but  the  competitive  classes,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  instances,  were  very  poorly  con- 
tested. The  local  and  amateur  classes  were 
practically  deleted  from  the  schedule,  and  this 
was  cause  for  complaint  by  those  who  have  so 
loyally  supported  the  Society  both  as  members 
and  as  exhibitors  for  many  years. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  sent  a  depu- 
tation, and  conferred  several  medals  on  exhibi- 
tors. 

In  the  competitive  class  for  a  group  of  mis- 
cellaneous foliage  or  flowering  plants  occupving 
a  space  of  300  square  feet,  Mr.  Joseph  Sharp, 
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Cattleya  X  Phoebe  labelled  "  Rann  Lea  var.," 
to  which  was  voted  an  Award  of  Merit. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Stone  (gr.  Mr.  Stevens), 
exhibited  a  few  interesting  plants,  the  best  of 
which  was  Masdevallia  Harryana  var.  albens. 
This  plant,  which  is  new  to  northern  Orchidists, 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  type,  but  is  in 
colour  a  pale  shade  of  chrome,  and  the  varietal 
name  "  albens  "  is  somewhat  a  misnomer.  The 
plant  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

J.  McCartney,  Esq.,  Bolton  (gr.  Mr.  Holmesl, 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Cattleya  Mossiae, 
var.  Mrs.  J.  McCartney,  an  albino  form  of  con- 
=  i:!erable  merit.  Cattleya  Mossiae  var.  Arnol- 
diana  was  shown  from  the  same  collection. 

S.  Gratkix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.  Mr. 
Shill),  gained  Awards  of  Merit  for  Cattleya  x 
I'ittiana  var.  magnifica,  C.  X  mollis,  Odonto- 
glossum   crispum    var.    "Lady    \\  bite,"   a   fine 


Mr.  J.  BiRCHEXALL,  Alderlcy  Edge,  gained  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  Cattleya  Mendelii  var. 
Rosita,  a  very  pretty  pale  coloured  form. 

Messrs.  Charleswoeth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, exhibited  a  charming  set  of  plants,  princi- 
pally hybrids.     (Silver  Medal.) 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Haslingden  (gr.  Mr. 
Dalgleish),  in  competition  gained  a  Silver-Gilt 
Med.al  for  a  general  display  of  Orchids.  He 
was  granted  a  Silver  Medal  for  Odontoglossums 
and  a  Silver  Medal  for  Cattleyas  and  Ltelias. 

J.  McCartney,  Esq.,  obtained  a  Silver  Medal 
for  a  group  of  Orchids. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Keei.iNG  &  Sons  obtained  a 
Bronze  Medal  for  an  interesting  exhibit,  in 
which  several  good  Masdevallias  were  noted. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  also  ex- 
bited  Orchids  in  variety.    P,  W. 


Huddersfield,  won  the  1st  prize.  Finely-flow- 
ered Roses  and  well-coloured  Codiaeums  (Cro- 
tcns)  were  the  principal  features  of  this  effec- 
tively-arranged group.  The  R.H.S.  Guld  Medal 
was  awarded  to  this  group.  2nd,  A.  E. 
Bambridge,  Esq.,  Lynwood,  Jesmond  (gr.  Mr. 
T.  Bell),  with  a  beautifully-arranged  group,  in 
which  Orchids  were  a  prominent  feature.  The 
prize  included  the  Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal  of 
the  R.H.S.  3rd,  Messrs.  Ord  Bros.,  North 
Shields. 

The  best  collection  of  Orchids  in  bloom  was 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  A.  INNIS,  Croft  Spa,  York- 
shire  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  L.\WRENSON,  Newcastle  and 
Yarm,  with  a  group  consisting  principally  of 
Odontoglossums. 

A  class  for  a  competitive  exhibit  of  Carna- 
tions brought  keen  competition.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Waters,    Balcombe,    Sussex,    was    1st,    with   a 
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comprehensive  and  finely-arranged  group  of 
good  quality  flowers.    2nd,  Mr.  W.  Laweenson. 

Messrs.  Bl.^ckmoke  &  Langdon,  Bath,  won 
the  1st  prize  for  tuberous  Begonias,  Messrs. 
Ord   Bros,   being  placed  -nd. 

The  class  for  a  collection  of  cut  Roses  was 
contested  by  one  exhibitor  only,  Mr.  F.  M. 
Bkadley,  Peterborough,  and  he  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize,  also  the  R.H.S.   Gold  Medal. 

Mr.  R.  Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth,  had  the 
best  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  with  a  magnifi- 
cent display.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bradmore,  Win- 
chester ;  3rd,  Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Cl.ark,  Dover. 

For  the  best  collection  of  herbaceous  and 
hardy  perennials,  Messrs.  Haek.ness  &  Sons, 
Bedale,  was  1st,  with  an  attractive  and  well- 
arranged  group  of  cut  flowers ;  2nd,  Messrs. 
Gibson  &  Co.,  Bedale. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  hardy  foliage 
plants,  Mr.   W.   Lawrenson  won  the  1st  prize. 

The  best  dining  table  arranged  with  flowers 
and  fruit  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Tullett  (gr.  to 
Lord  Barnard,  Raby  Castle).  In  the  class  for 
a  rock-garden  furnished  with  Alpine  plants  and 
a  water-garden,  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Sons, 
York,  were  1st  with  a  very  effective  display  that 
created  much  attraction.  The  background  was 
of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  In  front  were 
dwarf  flowering  plants.  The  Alpines  being 
effectively  disposed,  the  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  in  addition  to  the  1st  prize. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

For  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruits, 
Mr.  J.  C.  McPherson  (gr.  to  Lord 
Londesborough,  Market  Weighton)  was  placed 
1st.  He  showed  good  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Muscat  of  Alexandra  Grapes,  Hale's 
Early  Peach,  Queen  Pine,  Lord  Napier  Necta- 
rines, and  Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign.  The 
collection  was  of  excellent  quality.  The  R.H.S. 
Silver-Gilt  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  it. 
2nd,  Mr.  J.  Tullett. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  for  a  collection  of 
six  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables.  Mr.  T.  11. 
Bolton,  Powderham  Castle,  Devon,  was  given 
the  1st  prize,  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  Christon  Bank, 
the  2nd,  and  Mr.  E.  Keith,  Wallington,  Cambo, 
the  3rd. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  were 
awarded  the  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal  for  a  remark- 
able group  of  well-grown,  t>eautifully-coloured, 
ornamental  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  staged  in 
the  open.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush 
Hill  Park,  Enfield,  staged  a  group  of  Orchids, 
Carnations,  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
flowering  and  foliage  plants.  Messrs.  W.  Cut- 
bush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  showed  a  fine  group 
of  Carnations,  Spirasa  Queen  Alexandra,  Ver- 
benas, and  dwarf  Begonias.  Messrs.  C.  &  A. 
Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  had  a  display  of  Sweet 
Peas  and  cut  spikes  of  Delphiniums.  Messrs. 
R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  sent  miscellaneous 
garden  flowers.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Hardy,  Ltd., 
Gosforth,  had  an  extensive  group  of  tree  Carna- 
tions and  miscellaneous  flowering  and  foliage 
plants.  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne,  Car- 
lisle, had  a  fine  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house flowering  and  foliage  plants,  also  in 
the  open  well-grown  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  in  pots.  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  Arnold, 
Notts,  showed  rustic  arrangements  with  Sweet 
Peas.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  had 
their  usual  tastefully-arranged  stand  of  Violas. 
Pansies,  and  fine  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas. 
Messrs.  J.\rmain  &  Co.,  Chard,  sh^^wed  Roses. 
Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso,  had  a  display 
of  well-grown  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in 
pots.  Messrs.  Dixon's,  Chester,  sent  a  large 
exhibit  of  cut  hardy  flowers.  Messrs.  Back- 
house &  Son,  York,  had  a  large  group  of  Car- 
nations and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr. 
E.  Edmondson,  Newcastle,  showed  floral 
devices.  Messrs.  Ord  Bros,  staged  a  group 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns.  Mr.  W  Law- 
renson had  a  large  group  of  stove  Ferns  and 
foliage  plants.  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Peter- 
borough, exhibited  Roses,  also  gi'eenhouse  and 
hardy  flowering  plants.  Messrs.  Kent  &•  Bry- 
DON,  Darlington,  arranged  in  the  open  clipped 
plants  in  tubs  and  hardy  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  Messrs.  La.'cton  Bros.,  Bedford,  had 
a  verv  fine  display  of  Strawberries  in  varietv, 
for  which  the  R.H.S.  Silver-Gilt  Knightian 
Medal  was  awarded. 

In  the  agricultural  section,  Messrs.  R.  Smith 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  had  an  exhibit  of  culinary  Peas 
and    miscellaneous    vegetables.       Messrs.    Mack 


&  MiLN,  Darlington,  displayed  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  in  variety,  including  Roses. 
Messrs.  Kent  &  Brydon,  Darlington,  had  a  fine 
display  of  well-grown  vegetables,  a  fine  group 
of  "  Malmaison  "  Carnations,  Liliums  in  variety, 
and  numerous  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  showed  Carnations, 
Spirasa  "  Queen  Alexandra,"  and  foliage  plants. 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  showed 
fruit  and  vegetables,  a  fine  collection  of 
Gloxinias,  Sweet  Peas,  and  greenhouse  flower- 
ing plants.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  London, 
displayed  vegetables,  retarded  Liliums,  Glox- 
inias, greenhouse  flowering  plants,  &c.  Messrs. 
Sutton  cS:  Sons,  Reading,  had  a  noteworthy 
exhibit  of  annuals.  Gloxinias,  Schizanthus, 
Liliums,  Sweet  Peas,  &c.  Messrs.  Dixon,  Brown 
&  Tate,  Manchester,  showed  dwarf  Roses, 
Spirasa,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Messrs.  Little 
&  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  showed  miscellaneous 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  a  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson, 
Manchester,  staged  Sweet  Peis,  Irises,  and  Car- 
nations. Messrs.  W.  Fell  &  Co.,  Hexham, 
showed  hardy  flowers,  pot  Roses,  and  Gloxinias. 
Messrs.  Fennev  showed  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations, 
and  Lily  of  the  Valley. 


SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  7. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, on  this  date.  Mr.  Whytock,  the  presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair,  and  there  w-as  a  good 
attendance  of  the  members.  Mr.  Daniel  Kidd, 
gardener  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  Carberry  Tower, 
Alusselburgh,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Straw- 
berry'."  Mr.  Kidd  dealt  with  the  propagation 
and  cultivation  of  the  plant.  The  lecturer 
stated  that  for  forcing,  where  a  large,  good 
flavoured  early  fruit  was  required,  he  did  not 
know  of  a  better  variety  than  Royal  Sovereign. 
In  the  open  he  preferred  to  make  plantations  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  rather  than  in  spring,  and 
if  the  runners  were  pegged  down  into  square 
pieces  of  turf  inserted  between  the  rows  they 
could  be  planted  out  in  August.  When  the 
ground  was  not  ready  for  planting  in  sum- 
mer it  was  a  good  plan  to  lift  the  runners  when 
well  rooted  and  plant  them  at  from  4  to  6  inches 
apart  each  way  in  4-feet  beds,  and  transfer  them 
to  their  permanent  quarters  about  the  middle 
of  March.  He  condemned  digging  between  the 
rows  with  the  spade,  but  advocated  mulching 
the  plants  as  soon  as  they  have  made  new  leaves, 
instead  of  deferring  the  operation  until  they  are 
in  flower.  The  three  best  varieties  for  furnishing 
fruits  for  preserving  are  Black  Prince,  Grove 
End  Scarlett,  and  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury.  Mr. 
Kidd,  in  conclusion,  made  a  brief  reference  to 
the  Alpine  varieties,  which  he  said  might  be 
termed  perpetual  fruiters,  for  fruit  could  be  had 
from  the  parent  plant  in  July,  and  a  succession 
from  the  young  growths  in  October.  They  grow 
well  in  a  light  soil,  but  require  an  ample  supply 
of  manure.  The  paper  for  the  next  monthly 
meeting  on  August  4  will  be  by  Mr.  C.  Comfort, 
Broomfield,  on  "  Modern  Garden  Appliances." 
Two  new  members  were  elected. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  7,  8. — This  Society  held  its  annual  sum- 
mer exhibition  of  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  on  these  dates  in  the  spacious  rooms 
and  winter  garden  of  the  Palace  Hotel.  The 
show  as  regards  quality  of  exhibits  and  number 
of  entries  was  a  decided  improvement  upon  last 
Year's  exhibition.  Roses  were  an  especial 
feature,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Frank 
Cant  &  Co.,  and  D.  Prior  &  Son  all  contri- 
buting excellent  displays  of  these  flowers.  In 
the  six  classes  open  to  nurserymen  and  others 
for  Roses,  the  firms  indicated  secured  all  the 
prizes,  staging  magnificent  blooms  of  leading 
varieties. 

In  the  class  for  48  blooms  of  distinct  varieties 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  won  the  Challenge 
Cup  presented  by  Captain  J.  R.  B.  Newman, 
D.L.,  J. P.,  together  with  a  money  prize,  the 
most  prominent  blooms  in  their  exhibit  being 
Her  Majesty  (satiny  rose-pink),  Rosomane, 
Mme.  Gravereaux,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Horace 
Vernet,  Wliite  Maman  Cochet  (very  fine).  Dean 
Hole  (grand),  Mme.  Constance  Soupert,  Lady 
Ashtown,  William  Shean,  Bessie  Brown, 
Boadicea    (pinky-white).    Duchess    of    Portland 


(cream),  Maman  Cochet  (very  fine),  Hugh  Dick, 
son,  Mildred  Grant,  Papa  Lambert  (pmk),  and 
Xavier  Olibo.  2nd,  Messrs,  B.  R.  Cant  & 
Sons,  whose  best  blooms  included  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Florence  Pemberton,  W'illiam  Shean, 
Mildred  Grant,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  and  Earl 
of  Dufferin.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  were  a 
good  3rd.  In  the  class  for  18  Tea  or  Noisette 
blooms  of  distinct  varieties  the  winners  were 
as  follows :  1st,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  j 
2nd,  Messrs.  Irank  Cant  &  Co.  ;  3rd,  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  &  Son,  all  staging  fine  blooms,  f'he 
most  noteworthy  in  the  1st  prize  stand  being 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  Constant  Soupert, 
Bridesmaid,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting,  Ernest 
Metz,   Ethel   Brownlow,  and  The  Bride. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each. 
— Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  won  the  1st  prize, 
staging  fine  blooms  of  Her  Majesty,  Bessie 
Brown,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Maman  Cochet,  A. 
K.  Williams,  Hugh  Dickson,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Messrs. 
F.  Cant  &  Co.  being  a  good  2nd,  and  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  &  Son  a  close  3rd.  In  the  class  for 
one  dozen  blooms  of  one  variety  of  a  H.P. 
Rose,  the  exhibitors  named  occupied  the  same 
positions  as  in  the  two  previous  classes,  the 
1st  and  2nd  prize  stands  containing  respectively 
fine  blooms  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  Her 
Majesty. 

The  same  exhibitors  as  in  the  three  previous 
classes  occupied  similar  positions  in  the  class 
for  12  blooms  of  one  variety  H.T.,  Mildred 
Grant  and  Dean  Hole  being  staged  in  fine  form 
by  each  grower. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  were  the  only 
exhibitors  of  12  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  and 
were  given  the  1st  prize. 

Amateur  Classes  (Open). 

Mr.  W.  Leggett,  Colchester,  was  the  1st 
prize  winner  in  the  class  for  24  distinct  varieties, 
staging  among  other  varieties  grand  blooms  of 
Dean  Hole,  Horace  Vernet,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  Florence  Pemberton,  Bessie  Brown, 
and  David  Harum. 

Mr.  Robins,  Ingatestone,  was  1st  for  18  dis- 
tinct varieties.    2nd,  Mrs.  Barns,  Rochford. 

In  the  class  for  six  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Mr.  W.  Leggett  won  the  1st  prize  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  Robins — both  showing  good  blooms.  In 
the  class  for  12  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct  varie- 
ties, Mr.  Leggett  was  again  successful  with 
good  all-round  blooms,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burn- 
side,  Great  Stambridge  Rectory,  Rochford, 
being  2nd. 

Messrs.  Leggett  and  Burnside  again  occu- 
pied the  same  positions  in  the  class  r.tovictd 
for  eight  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses  of  distinct 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each.  Local  amateur 
rosarians  also  showed  good  blooms  in  the 
several  classes  allotted  to  them. 

Three  silver  medals  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  were  offered  for  the  best  blooms  in  the 
show  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose,  Hybrid  Tea, 
and  Hybrid  Tea  or  Noisette  varieties  respec- 
tively. Mr.  W.  Leggett  secured  two  of  the 
medals  with  large,  well-formed  fresh  blooms  of 
Horace  Vernet  and  Dean  Hole,  the  Re.'.  F.  R. 
Burnside  being  awarded  the  other  for  a  fine 
flower  of  White  Maman  Cochet. 

In  the  ladies'  classes  several  dinner  table 
floral  arrangements,  epergnes,  &c.,  weie  effec- 
tively arranged  by  Mrs.  Talbot,  Mrs.  Blake- 
lev,  Mrs.  H.  E.  C.^MPKIN,  Miss  H.  G. 
Campkin,  and  Miss  F.  E.  Campkin.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Voss,  Rayleigh,  was  the  most  successful  amateur 
exhibitor. 

Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Sons,  Chelmsford,  were 
successful  in  the  classes  for  Sweet  Pea. 

Vegetables  and  fruit  were  fairly  well  shown  in 
the  numerous  classes  provided  for  them. 


"WOLVERHAMPTON  FLORAL  FETE. 

July  7,  8,  9. — The  twentieth  annual  floral 
fete  was  held  in  the  spacious,  well-kept  West 
Park,  Wolverhampton,  on  these  dates.  As 
usual,  the  Large  plant  groups  were  a  feature  : 
Roses  and  Sweet  Peas  w^re  also  shown  in  good 
condition.  Fruit  trees  in  pots  from  Messrs. 
T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  and  gathered 
fruit  from  Mr.  J.  Doe  (gr.  to  Lord  Savile, 
Rufford  Abbey  I,  displayed  great  cultural  skill. 
Vegetables  of  excellent  quality  were  shown  in 
quantity. 
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Plants    (Open). 

The  two  principal  group  classes  were  for  (1) 
plants  in  and  out  of  flower,  and  (2)  foliage  plants 
onl.y,  each  to  be  arranged  on  a  space  of  350 
square  feet.  Prizes  amounting  to  £j7  10s.  were 
offered  in  each  class,  and  three  exhibits  were 
staged  in  each  of  them,  being  the  same  number 
as  in  1907.  The  leading  prize  in  the  first-named 
(lass  was  won  by  Messrs.  James  Cypher  & 
Suxs,  Queen's  Road,  Cheltenham,  whose 
plants  showed  excellent  culture  and  were  artis- 
tically arranged.  The  group  was  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  one  which  won  premier  position  for 
the  same  firm  last  3  ear.  'Ihe  2nd  award  was 
gained  by  Mr.  \V.  Hul.mes,  West  End  Nurseries, 
Chesterfield ;  the  3rd  by  Mr.  W.  Vavse,  Lea- 
mington. 

The  1st  prize  in  the  class  of  corresponding 
importance  to  the  above-named,  but  confined  to 
foliage  plants,  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Holmes, 
with  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  well-coloured 
Codiaeums,  Caladiums,  Acers,  Pandanus 
Veitchii,  Alpinia  Sa.nderi,  Begonias,  &c.  2nd, 
Mr.  W.  Vause;  3rd,  Mr.  G.  Hancox,  West 
Bromwich. 

Six  Exotic  Ferns. — 1st,  Mr.  W.  Manning, 
Dudley,  with  handsome  specimens  of  Davallia 
fijiensis  robusta,  Gleichenia  Mendelii,  Micro- 
lepia  hirta  cristata,  Adiantum  formosum, 
Kephrolepis  davallioides  furcans  and  Cyathea 
medullaris.  2nd,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Berrow 
Court,  Edgbaston  (gr,  Mr.  A.  Cryer), 

In  a  class  for  twenty  plants  (at  least  eight  to 
be  in  bloom)  growing  in  pots  and  not  exceeding 
8  inches  in  diameter,  three  exhibits  were  forth- 
coming, the  1st  prize  being  won  by  Messrs.  Jas. 
Cypher  tt  Sons,  for  large  handsome  specimens 
of  Ixoras  Pilgrimmii  and  Williamsii,  Cleroden- 
dron  Balfourii,  Bougianvillea  Sanderi,  Chironia 
ixifera,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Acalypha 
Sanderi  and  Codiaeums;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  Blake- 
way,  Rugby  ;   3rd,  Mr.  W.  Vause. 

In  another  class  similar  to  the  last-named,  but 
restricted  to  twelve  plants,  of  which  six  were 
to  be  in  bloom,  Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons  again 
carried  off  the  1st  prize.  They  had  profusely- 
flowered  specimens  of  Erica  Cavendishiana, 
Sougainvillea  Cypheri,  Ixora  W'illiamsii,  AUa- 
manda  Hendersonii,  and  Phoenocoma  prolifera 
Barnesii.     2nd,  Mr.  W.  Vause. 

A  class  was  provided  for  a  collection  of 
flowering  plants  limited  to  one  kind,  but  any 
number  of  varieties  of  the  same  kind  were 
allowed.  The  group  was  restricted  to  a  ground 
space  of  9  feet  by  5  feet.  Here  again  Messrs. 
Jas,  Cypher  &  Sons  beat  all  comers  with  a  splen- 
^  did  collection  of  bushy,  profusely-flowered 
Ericas.  2nd,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Cryer),  who  depended  1  pon  Be- 
gonia Gloire  d©  Lorraine  and  its  variety  Turn- 
ford  Hall.  The  plants  were  profusely  flowered. 
3rd,  Mr.  John  E.  Kntght,  Wolverhampton,  with 
Zonal  Pelargonium  Beauty. 

Tuhcrous-rooting  Begonias. — Mr.  F.  Davis, 
Pershore,  the  only  exhibitor  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  unnamed  double- 
flowered  varieties.  The  flowers  were  large  and 
shapely  and  of  good  colours. 

Plants  (Amateurs). 

J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Cryer),  won  the  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of 
plants.  The  group  was  arranged  with  great 
taste. 

Mr.  H.  Blakeway,  Rugby,  showed  the 
best  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  C. 
Marston,  Esq.,  Compton  (gr.  Mr.  W.  E.  Wall), 
won  the  1st  prize  for  12  Gloxinias,  his  plants 
having  rich  and  delicately-coloured  flowers  of 
great  substance. 

Rose  Classes  (Open). 
Roses  were  extensively  and  well  shown.  The 
champion  class  was  for  72  blooms  of  distinct 
varieties,  for  which  a  sum  of  £42  was  offered 
in  three  prizes.  The  winners  of  the  1st  prize 
of  £20  were  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester, 
with  flowers  of  excellent  quality.  A  few  of  the 
best  examples  were  Innocente  Pirola,  Mildred 
Grant,  J.  B.  Clark,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mrs. 
E.  Mawley,  Dean  Hole,  Comte  Raimbaud,  A. 
K.  Williams,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Hugh  Dickson, 
Liberty,  Princess  Marie  Merchertsky,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Killarney 
and  Bridesmaid.  2nd,  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  & 
Co.,  Hitchin,  who  had  shapely  flowers  of  Dean 
Hole,   Horace  Vernet,   Her  Majesty,   Ben  Cant, 


and  Papa  Lambert.  3rd,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Belfast. 

Forty-eight  blooms  of  distinct  varieties. — Five 
competitors  staged  in  this  class.  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Son  were  awarded  the  1st  prize  with 
exquisite  flowers  of  J.  B.  Clark,  Comte 
Raimbaud,  Caroline  Testout,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon, 
Miss  Marie  Corelli,  Mildred  Grant,  Dupuy 
Jamain  and  Muriel  Grahame.  2nd,  Messrs.  R. 
Harkness  &  Co.,  who  had  Mildred  Grant,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  Madame  Haussmann,  and  A.  K. 
Williams. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each. — 
The  1st  prize  in  this  class  also  went  to  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  &  So.n,  who  staged  superb  blooms  of 
Madame  Cochet,  Bessie  Brown,  Horace  Vernet, 
and  Mildred  Grant.  2nd,  Messrs.  J.  Townsend 
&  Sons,  Worcester.  3rd,  Messrs.  R.  Harkness 
&  Co. 

Twenty-four  blootns  of  distinct  varieties. — The 
best  of  five  exhibits  came  from  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
i^  Son,  who  had  splendid  specimens  of  A.  K. 
Williams,  Princess  Marie  Merchertsky,  Hugh 
Dickson,  Horace  Vernet,  J.  B.  Clark,  and  Cap- 
tain Hayward.  2nd.  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  & 
Co.,  whose  best  blooms  were  Lady  Moyra 
Beauclerc,  J.  B.  Clark,  Ben  Cant,  and  Marie 
Baumann. 

In  a  class  for  12  varieties  put  into  commerce 
during  the  years  1905-6-7,  for  which  a  Gold 
Medal  and  £2  were  offered  as  the  1st  prize,  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson  was  placed  1st.  The  varieties 
shown  were  beautifully  fresh  and  shapely,  and 
were  as  follow :  — Yvonne  Vacherot,  Mdlle. 
Simone  Beaumez,  J.  B.  Clark,  Mrs.  Peter  Blair, 
Lyon,  William  Shean,  Mrs.  John  Bateman, 
Milly  Crean,  Queen  of  Spain,  Madame  Leon 
Pain,  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark,  and  M.  de  Luze. 
2nd,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  So.n,  whose  best  flowers 
were  Queen  of  Spain,  Mrs.  John  Bateman,  Wil- 
liam Shean,  and  Countess  of  Gosford. 

The  last-named  exhibtors  had  the  best  twelve 
dark  coloured  Roses  in  the  variety  Victor  Hugo. 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  was  2nd  with  J.  B.  Clark. 
In  the  next  class  for  twelve  light  coloured  Roses, 
Mildred  Grant  was  well  shown  by  the  last- 
named  exhibitor. 

Twelve  Tea  Roses,  distinct. — The  best  exhibit 
in  this  class  was  staged  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  & 
Son,  who  had  exquisite  blooms  of  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Muriel  Grahame,  Madame  Jules 
Gravereaux,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley.  2nd,  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  & 
Sons. 

Only  two  exhibits  were  made  in  a  class  pro- 
vided for  twelve  bunches  of  decorative  Roses 
to  be  shown  as  grown,  each  bunch  to  contain 
three  stems.  1st,  Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford, 
whose  flowers  of  Madame  Abel  Chatenay, 
Liberty,  Gustave  Regis,  and  Rosa  Mundi  were 
much  admired. 

Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  had  the 
best  bowl  of  Roses,  Mr.  J.  Barrow  being  2nd. 
In  the  next  class  for  a  vase  of  Roses  the  awards 
were  reversed. 

Bouquets  and  cut  flowers  (open). — Competition 
in  the  classes  provided  for  these  was  stronger 
than  was  the  case  last  year.  Messrs.  Perkins 
&  Sons,  Coventry,  carried  off  1st  prizes  in  each 
of  the  following  classes; — (1)  Bouquet  for  the 
hand ;  (2)  bridal  bouquet  (with  Orchids)  and 
bridesmaids'  bouquets  ^Orchids  excluded)  ;  and 
(3)  feather-weight  bouquet.  Mr.  W.  J.  Garner, 
Hull,  was  awarded  2nd  prize  in  each  class. 

The  first  position  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
flowers,  arranged  on  table  space  of  15  feet  by 
5  feet  was  gained  by  Messrs.  G.  Gibson  &  Co., 
Seeming  Bar,  Bedale,  and  Messrs.  W.  Pember- 
TON  &  Son,  Bloxwich,  Walsall,  took  the  1st 
prize  for  a  very  dainty  arrangement  of  Pansies 
and  Violas. 

There  were  four  decorated  dinner  tables  ;  that 
arranged  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Garner  was  placed  1st. 
The  effect  of  this  table  would  have  been  im- 
proved by  the  use  of  fewer  flowers. 

In  another  class  for  dinner-table  decorations, 
confined  to  amateurs,  several  very  neat  and 
pretty  displays  were  to  be  seen.  The  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Marple.  Penkridge,  whose 
table  was  ornamented  with  pink  Sweet  Peas  and 
sprays  of  Selaginella  and  Gypsophila. 

Sweet   Peas. 

Sweet  Peas  were  shown  in  great  quantity  and 

in  good  condition.    For  a  collection  of  18  varie- 


ties, for  which  the  sum  of  £7  10s.  was  offered 
111  four  prizes.  Sir  R.  S.  Baker,  Bart.,  Bland- 
ford  (gr.  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher),  was  awarded  the  pre- 
mier place  among  five  competitors.  The  blooms 
were  large,  substantial,  and  such  varieties  as 
Elsie  Herbert,  Audrey  Crier,  Mrs.  H.  Sykes, 
Mrs.  Breadmore,  John  Ingham,  and  Helen 
Lewis  were  well  shown.  2nd,  Mr.  T.  Jones, 
Ruabon. 

The  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Henry  Eckford, 
Wem,  for  12  varieties  brought  two  exhibits.  1st, 
Mr.  T.  Jones,  with  handsome  flowers,  beauti- 
fully arranged. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  also  offered  prizes  in  a 
class  for  Sweet  Peas.  Here  there  were  six  con- 
testants for  a  handsome  silver  bowl  offered  as 
1st  prize  and  £2  10s.  as  second  prize  for  18 
varieties.  1st,  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Ruabon,  with  un. 
commonly  good  flowers  of  Primrose  Spencer, 
Henry  Eckford,  Helen  Pierce,  Bl.ick  Knight, 
Cyeorge  Herbert,  Frank  Dolby,  and  Countess 
Spencer.  2nd,  Sir  R.  S.  Baker,  Bart.,  Bland- 
ford  (gr.  Mr.  A.   E.  Usher). 

The  last-named  exhibitor  beat  eight  competi- 
tors in  Messrs,  Baker's  class  for  Sweet  Peas 
with  a  splendid  collection  nicely  arranged. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  offered  a  guinea  as  1st 
prize  for  the  best  bunch  of  the  variety  Sutton's 
Queen.  Five  exhibits  were  staged,  the  1st  prize 
being  won  by  Mr.  T.  Jones. 

Fruit   and   Vegetables. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  well  shown.  In  the 
leading  class  for  gathered  fruit,  eight  dishes 
were  required,  these  to  include  two  varieties  of 
Grapes  (one  black  and  one  white,  three 
bunches  of  each)  and  one  Melon  (Pineapples 
were  excluded).  The  1st  prize  was  '.von  by 
Lord  Savile,  Rufford  Abbey  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Doel, 
with  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria Grapes,  Dryden  and  Pineapple  Nectarines, 
Brown  Turkey  Fig,  a  seedling  Melon,  and  two 
dishes  of  Peaches.  The  2nd  award  went  to 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  whose  fruits,  except 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape,  were  good.  3rd, 
Hon.  E.  F.  S.  Wood,  Temple  Newsam  (gr.  Mr. 
R.   Dawes). 

Lord  Savile  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Doe)  won  1st  prizes 
in  the  classes  provided  for  (1)  four  bunches  of 
Grapes  (two  black  and  two  white),  (2)  two 
bunches  of  white  Grapes,  and  (3)  two  bunches 
of  black  Grapes.  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Ashford, 
Kent  (gr.  Mr.  J.  G.  'VVeston),  was  2nd  in  th(» 
first  two  classes,  and  Lord  Harlech,  Osw-es- 
try  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Lambert),  2nd  in  the  last-men- 
tioned class. 

Lord  Savile  (gr,  Mr,  J.  Doe)  staged  the  best 
three  dishes  of  Strawberries. 

The  Earl  of  Harrington  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre)  sent  the  best  green-fleshed  Melon,  the 
variety  being  Royal  Favourite,  and  the  best 
scarlet-fleshed  Melon  (Read's  .Seedling), 

Lord  Bagot  (gr,  Mr,  T,  Bannermaa)  won  the 
1st  prize  for  Peaches  with  excellent  fruits  of 
Royal  George,  The  Hon,  E,  F.  S,  Wood, 
Temple  Newsam  (gr,  Mr,  R,  Dawes)  was  2nd 
with  Abec,  and  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  3rd  with  Peregrine. 

Of  the  single-dish  classes,  the  one  provided 
for  Nectarines  found  most  favour  with  exhibi- 
tors. The  dish  of  Pineapples  which  gained  the 
1st  prize  for  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  Ormskirk  (gr. 
Mr.  B.  Ashton),  was  the  handsomest  dish  of 
Nectarines  in  the  show.  2nd,  Lord  Savile  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Doe)  with  Dryden.  The  last-named  ex- 
hibitor staged  the  best  three  dishes  of  Tomatos. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Pots. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  handsome  prizes 
offered  in  the  above  class,  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  & 
Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  were  the  sole  exhibitors. 
They  were,  however,  deservedly  awarded  the 
1st  prize  for  a  splendid  collection,  which  con- 
tained examples  of  May  Duke  and  Knight's 
Early  Black  Cherries,  Crimson  Galande  and 
Thomas  Rivers  Peaches,  Cardinal  and  Victorine 
Nectarines,  Apples,  Plums,  Oranges,  and 
Lemons,  &c. 

Special  Prizes, 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  .Sons  offered  prizes  for  six 
distinct  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  1st  prize  was 
won  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Gibson).  2nd,  the  Marquis  of 
Northasifton,  Northampton  (gr.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Searle). 
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The  premier  prize  in  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons' 
class  was  won  by  the  last-named  exhibitor. 

The  Rt.  Hon  Lord  Hatheston,  Penkridge 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  Taylor),  secured  the  Ist  prize,  also 
offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  for  six  kinds 
of  vegetables,  open  only  to  amate;irs  and  gar- 
deners residing  within  10  miles  of  V.'olverhamp- 
ton. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  each 
of  the  undermentioned  plants :  Sweet  Pea  A. 
B.  Bantock,  from  Messrs.  Bakek's,  Wolverhamp- 
ton ;  Viola  Master  Joseph  Chamberlain,  from 
Messrs.  Bastock  &  Sons,  Moseley  ;  Delphinium 
Guy  Dickson,  from  Messrs.  Dickson's,  Ches- 
ter ;  Delphinium  Gloriosa  and  Claillardia  The 
King,  from  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son,  Bedale. 
Honorary   Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Clibran's,  Hale,  Manchester,  contri- 
buted a  collection  of  small,  wiell-coloured 
Codiaeums,  mostly  narrow-leaved  varieties. 
Kight  well-grown  Caladiums  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  group.    (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, had  a  table  of  Sweet  Peas  artistically 
arranged  in  rustic  stands.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Darlington,  Warton,  Carnforth, 
exhibited  30  vases  of  Sweet  Peas  of  much  merit. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  Joseph  Lambert,  Southport,  displayed 
Sweet  Peas,  Carnations,  and  Roses  in  rustic 
stands. 

li.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Ashford,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
G.  Weston),  had  an  effective  arrangement  of 
"  Malmaison  "  and  perpetual-flowering  Carna- 
tions. 

From  Mr.  F.  LiLLEY,  Guernsey,  came  a  group 
of  Gladiolus  and  miscellaneous  hardy  flowers. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  occupied 
a  large  space  with  a  collection  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  together  with  indoor  plants  and  mis- 
cellaneous flowers.     (Silver  Cup.) 

Mr.  John  E.  Knight,  Wolveihampton,  staged 
floral  designs,  also  flowering  and  foliage  plants 
in  variety.      (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jarman  N:  Co.,  Chard,  showed  Sweet 
Peas,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  Roses.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  had  a  long 
table,  on  which  Melons,  Tomatos,  Cucumbers, 
culinary  and  Sweet  Peas,  and  a  lovely  batch  of 
Nemesia  showing  great  variety  of  colour  were 
effectively   displayed.      (Gold    Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  West  Bromwich,  staged 
an  interesting  collection  of  Ferns.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dickson's,  Chester,  exhibited  a  large 
collection  of  herbaceous  flowers  and  Roses  in  a 
beautifully  fresh  condition.    (Gold  Medal.) 

The  most  extensive,  and  certainly  the  most 
beautiful,  non-competitive  exhibit  came  from 
Messrs.  IJaker's,  of  Codsall  and  Wolverhamp- 
ton, whose  group  of  outdoor  flowers  arranged 
on  the  ground  had  an  irregular  frontage  and 
was  divided  into  several  sections.  In  the  centre 
there  was  a  well-constructed  rockery,  on  which 
Campanulas,  Saxifragas,  Dianthus,  Acantho- 
limon  glumaceum,  dainty  Ferns,  and  a  host  of 
other  choice  subjects  were  planted  in  positions 
such  as  the  real  plant  enthusiast  loves  to  see. 
At  the  base  of  the  rockery,  flowers  of  Nym- 
phaeas  and  similar  plants  were  floating  on 
water,  on  either  side  of  which  border  and  bog 
garden  plants  were  exhibited  in  great  variety. 
On  a  table  near  by  representative  collections  of 
Sweet  Peas  and  Ro?es  were  shown  in  sjilendid 
condition.     (Silver  Cup  and  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  Suckling,  Wolverhampton, 
had  an  arrangement  of  floral  devices,  together 
with  cut  flowers  of  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations, 
Delphiniums,  &-c.     (Silver-Gilt  Medal). 

Miss  S.  S.  Thompson,  Alfred  Road,  Hands- 
worth,  showed  cactaceous  plants,  including 
several  of  uncommon  species.      (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  staged  a 
handsome  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  including 
Romneya  Coulteri,  Eremurus  Shelford,  Dar- 
lingtonias,  Sarraoenias  and  choice  Nymphaeas. 
(Gold   Medal.) 

From  Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  came 
one  of  his  characteristic  displays  of  Carnations, 
representing  "  Malmaiscn,"  Perpetual  flowering 
and  border  varieties.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Carnforth,  sent  a  de- 
lightful collection  of  Sweet  Peas.    (Gold  Medal.) 

The  Baths  and  Parks  Committee  of  the 
Wolverhampton   Corporation   (Supt.    Mr.   A. 


Webster)  showed  three  groups  of  miscellaneous 
flowering  and  foliage  plants.  (Silver-Gilt 
Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Lowe,  Beeston,  Notts.,  staged  Roses 
and  herbaceous  flowers.     (Gold  Medal.) 

From  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son, 
Sawbridgeworth,  came  a  collection  of  fruit  trees 
in  pots  similar  to  those  already  referred  to  in 
one  of  the  competitive  classes.  (Gold  Medal.) 
Messrs.  Boyes  &  Co.,  Leicesrter,  showed  Carna- 
tions and  Roses.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  B.  Dobbs  &  Co.,  Wolverhampton, 
had  a  model  garden  on  the  lawn,  in  which 
flowering  plants  were  arranged  in  groups.  Rus- 
tic arches  and  poles  were  clothed  with  climbing 
Roses;  Ferns,  &c.,  formed  an  edging  to  the 
various  borders.     (Gold  Medal.) 


CROYDON    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  8. — On  this  date  the  above  Society  held 
its  'list  annual  exhibition,  and  was  unfortunate 
in  the  matter  of  weather,  as  has  frequently  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  this  annual  show.  The 
grass  was  not  mown  in  the  meadow  in  which  the 
show  was  held,  and  the  rain  made  matters  very 
unpleasant  for  the  visitors.  The  exhibits  were 
accommodated  in  several  large  marquees,  and 
quite  filled  thera  ;  indeed,  for  some  things  the 
space  was  much  too  limited. 

Croydon  Show  has  long  been  famed  for  its 
Roses,  especially  in  the  open  classes,  but  this 
year  there  was  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  the 
numbers  of  these  flowers  owing  to  seven  other 
flower  shows  occurring  in  the  district  :  the  great 
heat  of  the  sun  in  the  previous  week  also  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  on  the  blooms  quickly. 

Open  Rose  Classes. 

The  blooms  shown  in  this  section  were  equal 
in  all  points  to  those  we  noticed  at  the  National 
Societv's  exhi'  ition  at  Regent's  Park  botanic 
Gardens,  and  they  kept  in  a  fresher  condition, 
the  weather  being  cooler,  and  the  air  laden  with 
moisture. 

The  first  prize  for  48  distinct  varieties  of 
Roses,  with  which  goes  the  National  Rose 
Society's  Silver-Gilt  Medal,  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery, 
Colchester,  for  blooms  of  large  or  small  of  size 
according  to  the  wont  of  the  variety.  There 
were  extremely  fine  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant, 
Maman  Cochet,  Duke  of  Teck,  G.  l..aing,  Paul 
(a  large-petalled  blush  H.T.  variety),  Florence 
Pemberton,  Papa  Lambert,  W.  Shead,  Victor 
Hugo,  Horace  Vernet,  J.  B.  Clark,  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Fran(;oise  Michelon,  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Madame 
Constant  Soupert.  Therefore  the  contribution,  as 
it  will  be  noted,  consisted  of  varieties  new  and 
old,  forming  a  splendid  mass  of  blooms.  The  2nd 
prize  fell  to  Messrs.  B.  Cant  &  Sons,  of  Col- 
chester, the  exhibit  being  strong  in  the  Hybrid 
Tea  varieties,  as  will  be  apparent  in  those  cl 
our  selection,  viz..  Dean  Hole,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  The  Bride,  Mildred  Grant,  Mamie, 
Dr.  W.  Gordon,  G.  Hill,  and  Robert  Scot', 
The  blooms  of  crimson-coloured  H.P.'s,  viz  , 
Chas.  Lefebvre,  Marie  Baumann,  Princ«  Arthur, 
and  A.  K.  Williams  were  very  beautiful. 

Twenty-jour  Roses,  distinct,  in  trifle's. — In 
this  class,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  were  agai.r 
placed  1st  with  many  of  the  same  varieties  that 
were  found  in  the  larger  competition.  Other 
than  those,  we  remarked  blooms  of  I^dy  Fitz- 
william,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Princess  M.  Merchertsky, 
Captain  Hayward,  and  the  fine  Irish  Rose  Ulster. 
The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  &  Sons  for  blooms  but  very  slightly  in- 
ferior to  the  winning  exhibit.  We  noted  that 
remarkably  striking  variety.  Commandant  Feliv 
Faure,  fine  triplets  of  Ulrich  Brunner,  Her 
Majesty,  and  Alfred  Colomb. 

In  a  class  for  24  Roses  of  distinct  varieties, 
in  which  those  who  show  in  the  first  two  classes 
cannot  compete,  Mr.  E.  J.  Hicks,  Rose  grower, 
Twyford,  Berks,  won  the  1st  prize  with  blooms 
showing  evenness  in  regard  to  size  and  good 
quality,  and  nearly  identical  in  names  with 
those  in  the  other  24  bloom  class. 

For  eighteen  blooms.  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distii'ct 
varieties. — 1st,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  and 
I'".  Cant  &  Co.  2nd.  These  exhibitors  had  evi- 
dently devoted  their  finest  flowers  to  the  larger 
competitions.  In  their  contributions  to  this 
class  there  were  noted  fine  examples  of  Jean 
Dupuy,  Erailie  Conin,  Madame  Cusin,  Madame 


de  Watteville  (a  variety  not  often  shown), 
Golden  Gate,  Mrs.  Morley,  and  Muriel  Graham. 

Twelve  Roses  of  one  variety. — 1st,  Messrs.  B. 
R.  Cant  with  Dean  Hole,  a  variety  we  havo 
never  observed  shown  better  in  shape,  size  and 
colour;  the  same  variety  won  the  2nd  prize 
for  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  but  the  colour  in 
this  case  was  fainter  ;  3rd,  Mr.  F.  J.  Jeffeeies, 
\^  ith  blooms  of  that  distinguished  Rose  Florence 
Pemberton. 

The  best  twelve  blooms  of  a  Tea  or  Noisette  Rose 
— were  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  in 
White  Maman  Cochet;  2nd,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
with  the  same  variety. 

Amateur  Classes  (Open). 

For  the  best  thirty-six  Roses,  distinct. — The  1st 
prize  and  Challenge  Cup  went  to  E.  B.  Lind- 
SELL,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  Herts.  His  outstanding 
blooms  were  C.  Lefebvre,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Dean  Hole,  Lady  M.  Beau- 
clerc,  Cleopatra,  Bridesmaid,  and  Her  Majesty  ; 
2nd,  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead, 
who  had  fine  blooms  of  Oberhofgaitner  Tercks, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Marechal  Niel,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  and  Horace  Vernet;  3rd,  E.  J.  Hol- 
land,  Esq.,   Sutton,   Surrey. 

Twenty-four  Roses,  distinct  varieties. — 1st,  E. 
M.  EvERSFiELD,  Deune  Park,  Horsham,  who 
had  notable  blooms  of  Hugh  Dickson,  Mrs.  E. 
.Mawley,  Maman  Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
and  Florence  Pemberton  ;  2nd,  E.  J.  Holland, 
Esq.,  with  fine  examples  of  Bessie  Brown, 
Comte  Raimbaud,  W.  Shean,  and  Fran^oise 
Michelon. 

Six  Roses  distinct,  shown  in  triplets. — 1st,  E.  J. 
Holland,  Esq.,  with  fine  examples  of  Dean 
Hole,  Mildred  Grant,  Her  Majesty,  and  White 
Maman  Cochet;  2nd,  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq., 
in  whose  box  were  very  fine  blooms  of  Bessie 
Brown  and  Florence  Pemberton.  ; 

The  best  12  blooms  of  one  variety  were  shown 
by  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq.,  who  had  fine  exam- 
ples of  white  Maman  Cochet  ;  2nd,  E.  J.  Hol- 
land, Esq. ;  and  3rd,  F.  Slaughter,  each  with 
the  same  variety.  There  were  many  other 
smaller  competitions  in  the  Open  Classes. 

Theie  were  several  local  Rose  classes  open  to 
amateur  residents  in  :he  borough  within  three 
miles  of  the  Town  Hall.  One  of  the  principal 
prizes  is  a  Challenge  Cup,  subscribed  for  in 
1908,  which  goes  with  the  1st  prize  in  the  class 
for  12  Roses  distinct.  It  ^as  won  by  H.  G. 
Molyneux,  Esq.,  Brantwood,  Purley,  with 
blooms  of  average  merit ;  2nd,  D.  R.  Harvest, 
F.sq.,  Camden  Road,  38,  Croydon;  2nd,  G,  H. 
Ashberrv,  Esq.,  Wallington.  There  were  com- 
petitions for  six  H.P.s,  six  Teas  or  Noisettes  dis- 
tinct, and  six  Roses  of  one  variety.  In  this  last 
class  Mr.  P.  H.  Beck,  Onslow  Gardens,  Wal- 
lington, showed  Florence  Pemberton  excel- 
lently, one  of  the  blooms  being  accounted  the 
finest  in  the  show. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Coleus,  as  small  plants,  took  up  much  space, 
but  there  was  nothing  seen  in  tliem  that  indi- 
cated superior  cultivation.  Ferns  were  shown 
in  considerable  number,  and  some  good  speci- 
mens were  noted. 

Caladiums  were  shown,  but  they  were  small- 
sized  plants.  Fuchsias  showed  a  great  improve- 
ment on  last  year's  show,  being  better  bloomed 
and  trained  and  more  symmetrical.  The  besi 
Fuchsias  were  in  pyramidal  form  and  about 
6  feel  high.  They  were  shown  by  C.  Chapma.v, 
Esq.,  Thornton  Heath. 

Specimen  plants  in  flower  were  few.  The  best 
was  a  Bougainvillea  glabra  shown  by  Mr.  Lane 
(gr.)  ;  Achimenes  were  noted,  formed  into  pyra- 
mids 4  feet  high,  planted  in  cylinders  of  wire- 
work  filled  with  moss  and  soil. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  gave  patches  of 
bright  colour  in  the  tents,  likewise  Pelargoniums 
of  the  Zonal  section.  Mr.  Buicher,  Nurseries, 
South  Norwood,  contributed  many  plants  of  a 
decorative  nature. 

Mixed  flower  and  foliage  groups  were  well 
placed  with  a  background  of  large  Palms,  and 
there  were  several  which  showed  a  know- 
ledge of  plant  arrangement,  and  made  pleasing 
groups.     Sweet  Peas  were  extensively  shown. 

There  was  but  little  fruit  shown,  beyond  a 
couple  of  dishes  of  Strawberries  and  a  few 
bunches  of  good  black  and  white  Grapes  ;  many 
soecimens   of   Cucumbers   were    noted. 
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SiDecimen  plant  growing  has  apparently  quite 
gone  out  of  fashion  here,  which  was  once  one 
of  the  headquarters  for  fine  plants. 

The  cottagers  and  holders  of  allotments  made 
■a  characteristic  show  in  a  tent  by  themselves, 
and  a  very  creditable  one,  too. 

NON-coMPETiriVE  EXHIBITORS  included  Messrs. 
].  Peed  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  West  Norwood, 
with  American  and  English  Carnations  ;  Messrs. 
].  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  who  showed  Sweet 
Peas,  cut  blooms  of  Roses,  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials.  Rambler  Roses,  &c.  ;  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hicks  showed  fine  new  and  old  varieties  of  Tea 
Roses  ;  good  Roses  were  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Ser- 
GENT,   the  gardener  at  the  Recreation   Ground. 

Mr.  J.  Box,  Croydon  and  West  Wicl;ham,  con- 
tributed a  pretty  portion  of  Rockwork  and  a 
Lily  pond  ;  Messrs.  G.  Eunyasd  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Maidstone,  made  a  big  display  with  hardy 
plants,  &c.,  as  did  Mr.  Brazier,  of  Caterham. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL   BENEFIT 
AND   PROVIDENT. 

July  13. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vin- 
cent Square,  on  this  date,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Thomas  Winter.  Six  new  members 
were  elected,  making  a  total  of  45  for  the 
new  year.  The  usual  quarterly  grants  were 
made  to  old  age  members  on  the  Benevolent 
Fund.  The  amount  of  sick  pay  for  the  month 
has  amounted  to  £41   18s. 


BRITISH     GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

(LEEDS  BRANCH.) 
July  14. — A  meeting  of  this  branch  was  held 
at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  Leeds,  on  this  date. 
A  large  gathering  of  members  and  other  gar- 
deners were  present.  Mr.  Campbell  presided. 
The  lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  John 
Donoghue,  the  subject  being  "  Carnations."  The 
lecturer  dealt  with  the  details  of  culturg  of  both 
border  and  pot  varieties  of  this  plant.  Mr. 
Donoghue  strongly  recommended  raised  beds 
for  out-door  culture.  These,  he  said,  should  be 
thoroughly  prepared  and  have  ample  provision 
for  drainage.  Planting  in  the  early  spring  was 
advised.  Mr.  Donoghue  also  recommended 
careful  watering  and  potting  in  the  case  of  Car- 
nations grown  indoors,  and  he  also  advocated 
an   abundance  of  ventilation  on  all   favourable 

The  members  expressed  their  intention  of  ap- 
plying for  permission  to  visit  the  grounds  and 
gardens  of  Harewood  House  and  Bramham 
Park. 

A  special  meeting  will  be  called  for  this  pur- 
pose and  a  committee  formed  to  carry  out  the 
necessary   arrangements.     G.  C. 


THE     WEATHER. 

THE  WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  July  15. 
Cool  days  and  warm  nights.  Since  the  recent  warm  spell 
came  to  an  end  on  the  3rd  there  has  occurred  only  one  un- 
seasonably warm  day.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  same 
reiiod  there  have  been  but  two  unseasonably  cold  nights— 
the  exposed  thermometer  on  no  night  falling  below  40°.  At 
2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  now  1°  colder,  and  at  1  foot  deep 
2*^  colder,  than  is  seasonable.  Some  rain  fell  on  each  day  of 
the  week,  but  the  total  measurement  only  amounted  to 
about  ^  inch.  Small  quantities  of  rainwater  have  passed 
through  the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge  on  each  of  the  last 
five  days,  but  the  gauge  on  which  short  grass  is  growing 
still  remains  perfectly  dry.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average 
for  only  3.^  hours  a  day,  or  for  3  hours  a  day  less  than  a 
seasonable'  duration  in  July.  The  winds  were  rather  high  in 
the  early  part  of  the  week,  but  in  no  hour  did  the  mean 
velocity  exceed  15  miles.  The  average  amount  of  nioisuire 
in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  as  much  as  14  ler 
cent,  in  excess  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for  lliat  liour. 
i\  .1/.,  Berkhamstcd,  July  15,  1008. 


SCHEDULES      RECEIVED. 

Southern  Counties  Carnation  Show. — The  eleviriih 
Hinnial  esliibilion  will  be  held,  under  the  auspices  ol  Ihe 
Southampton  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  The  Royal 
Fier,  Southampton,  on  Tuesday.  July  28, 1908. 

Ashton-ln-Makerfleld  and  District  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society's  first  annual  exhibition,  to  be  held 
in  Carswood  I'aik,  on  Saturday,  August  16,  1908. 


TRADE  NOTICE. 


We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  W.  H.  Hudson  &  Co.  have 
removed  their  wholesale  bulb  and  seed  business  from 
SI,  Chiswick  High  Road  to  218,  Goldhawk  Road,  London,  W. 


HI  A  R  k:  E  T  s. 

CO  VENT  GARDEN,  July  15. 
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Cut  Foliage,  Ac:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
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Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
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Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
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Remarks.— Tomatos  j 
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iiuch  cheaper,  and  are  likely  (o 
be  so  lor  some  time  owing  to  the  great  quantities  received 
daily.  A  few  good  Madresfield  Court  Grapes  were  on  sale 
this  week.  Peaches  are  more  plentiful,  but  best  Nectarines 
are  not  numerous.  French  Rock  or  Cantaloupe  Melons  are 
scarce.  Owing  to  the  wet  weather  of  the  past  week,  English- 
grown  Cherries  are  arriving  in  a  bad  condition,  and  prices 
are  in  consequence  very  low.  The  demand  for  Black 
Currants  continues  good.  Supplies  of  Raspberries  are 
shorter.  Foreign  fruit  includes  Plums  and  Gages  from 
France.  Home-grown  Peas  are  dear  and  a  good  market. 
Trade  generally  is  quiet.  E.  H.  R.,  Covcitt  Garden,  Wtdites,- 
day,]uly  IS,  ISOS. 
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Remarks.— There  is  a  fair  trade  for  best  samples  of  Kent 
and  Lincoln  new  Potatos.  Consignments  from  Jersey 
have  finished.     E.  J.    Newborn,  July  15,   VJOS. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Supply  and  demand  are  now  equally  uncertam.  Some 
growers  still  have  bedding  plants,  and  one  informed  me  that 
be  was  doing  a  better  trade  in  small  bedding  plants  than 
with  Ferns  and  other  large  decorative  plants.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  buyers  are  slow  to  purchase  anything  except 
what  they  have  on  order. 

Flowering  plants  are  well  supplied,  LiUum  longiflorum 
in  pots  are  over  plentiful,  and  this  morning  (Wednesday) 
many  were  left  unsold  at  closing  time.  Campanula  isopbylla 
alba  and  the  blue  variety  "  Mayii  "  are  seen.  Crassulas  are 
not  quite  so  plentiful.  White  Marguerites  are  abundantly 
supplied.  Rambler  Roses  are  still  coming  from  several 
nurseries,  but  extra  targe  plants  are  not  procurable.  Spiraea 
japonica  is  good  and  there  are  plants  of  the  pink  varieties,  but 
these  are  very  expensive.  Ericas  are  now  nearly  fanished  for 
the  season.  Pelargoniums  include  Zonals,  Ivy-leaved,  and 
show  varieties,  all  being  very  good. 

In  folia-e  plants,  Ferns  in  all  sizes  are  well  supplied: 
nothing  new  is  seen  in  these  plants.  Asplenium  nidus 
still  remains  a  favourite,  and  A.  biforme  sells  well.  Aralia 
Sieboldii  in  short,  sturdy  plants  is  seen.  Palms  have  not  a 
great  demand.  Asparagus  tenuissinius  is  seen  in  good 
plants,  also  A.  Sprengeri  and  A.  plumosus  nanus. 

Cut  Flcwebs. 
Sweet  Peas  are  seen  in  huge  quantities:  I  noted  this 
morning  that  many  were  left  over  at  closing  time.  Roses 
are  uncertain,  there  are  large  quantities  of  second  quality 
cut  from  the  open  ground,  but  best  quality  blooms  on  long 
stems  are  not  very  plentiful.  English  border  Carnations  are 
now  coming  in,  but  the  American  varieties  spoil  their  sale. 
Gypsopbila  paniculata  is  seen  in  large  heaps,  a  few  days 
later  it  will  be  better  in  flower.  Lavender  has  already  made 
its  appearance.  Statice,  in  white,  blue,  and  yellow  colours, 
is  plentiful.  Liliums  have  been  down  to  low  prices.  Paeonies 
and  Pyrethrums  are  not  so  abundant.  Supplies  of  Irises 
hold  out  well ;  the  English  varieties  are  very  pretty.  Gla- 
diolus Brenchleyensis,  also  the  Colvillei  varieties,  Delphi- 
niums, and  other  hardy  flowers  are  all  abundant.  A.  Id., 
Covent  Garden  Market,  IVeUuesday,  }uly  15,  1908. 


Louisa  Catherine  Maycock.— We  regret  to 
record  the  death  of  this  lady,  wife  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Maycock,  of  Vale  Royal  Gardens,  near  North- 
wich,  Cheshire,  and  previously  at  Luton  Hoo 
Gardens. 

ioTrejfoondenU 


Apple  and  Pear  Leaves  Injured  :  L.  F.  mid 
N.  G.y  Leit'cs.  Apple  scab  is  present  on  the 
Apple  leaves  and  Pear  scab  on  the  Pear 
leaves.  Spraying  now  will  do  no  good,  but  in 
winter  spraying  must  be  done,  and  again  just 
after  the  leaves  are  expanded  in  the  spring, 
using  the  Bordeaux  mixture  at  half  strength. 

Begonias  Failing  :  H.  R.  J.  The  plants  ex- 
hibit the  condition  known  as  the  rust  disease, 
which  is  caused  by  a  small  mite.  The  foliage 
should  be  dipped  in  tobacco  water.  See  reply 
to  W.  on  p.  40  of  the  issue  of  July  U. 

Carnation  :  Malmaison.  We  cannot  undertake- 
to  name  varieties  of  Carnations,  or  other 
fli^rists'  flowers.  Send  to  a  nursery  grower  of 
these  plants. 

Carnations  Diseased  :  IF.  /.  The  plants  are 
infested  with  the  stem  eelworm.  There  is  no 
cure  for  this  pest,  and  all  plants  and  the  soil 
in  which  they  have  been  grown  should  be 
burned.  No  portion  of  the  diseased  plants 
should  be  used  for  propaga-tion. 

Chrysanthemum-flowered  Asters  ;  Corre- 
spondent. There  is  no  microscopic  agent  re- 
sponsible for  the  injury.  In  our  opinion, 
something  has  been  applied  to  the  roots  which 
has  killed  the  plants.  . 

Chrysanthemum  Rust  :  H.  S.  Spray  the 
plants  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide, 
using  half  an  ounce  of  the  chemical  to  one 
gallon  of  water. 

Clas.s  for  Perennials  :  Iljrtus.  The  genus 
Adenophora  is  distinct  from  Campanula,  and 
with  the  exception  of  A.  Pichleri,  which  is  a 
synonym  of  C.  trichocalycina,  any  of  the 
Adenophoras  may  be  legitimately  shown  in  a 
class  with  Campanulas  for  12  vases  of  dis- 
tinct  perennials. 

Figs  Failing  ;  7?.  L.  There  is  no  disease  pre- 
sent that  can  be  attributed  to  fungi  or  insects. 
The  defect  is  due  to  some  cultural  error. 


Forcing  Lily-of-the-V.\lley  and  Tulips  :  F. 
Howarth.  The  necessity,  in  the  case  of  the 
Lily-of-the-Valley,  for  the  early  forcing  of  the 
current  year's  crop  of  crowns  has  been  con- 
siderably modified  during  recent  years  by  the 
more  general  use  of  "  retarded  crowns,"  these 
responding  to  a  bottom  heat  of  70°, 
and  flowering  well  in  about  three  weeks 
or  so  from  the  date  of  their  introduction  into 
the  greenhouse.  To  obtain  the  best  results 
a  darkened  frame  or  greenhouse  and  the 
above-named  temperature  with  free  supplies 
of  moisture  are  necessary.  In  dealing  with 
the  new  crowns,  only  those  of  first  size  should 
be  employed  for  early  work.  Starting  with  a 
bottom  heat  of  65°,  this  should  be  increased 
to  75°  in  a  few  days  and  finally  to 
80°  or  85-'  as  a  maximum.  The  greatest 
length  of  flower  stem  is  secured  by  plunging 
the  crowns  6  inches  deep  in  cocoanut  fibre, 
the  fibre  to  be  removed  when  the  flowering 
spikes  appear.  With  the  crowns  well  mois- 
tened when  introduced  and  the  plunging 
material  ordinarily  moist,  little  or  no  water 
will  be  required  before  the  crop  is  fit  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  plunging  material.  A  darkened 
frame  is  best,  and  r,o  special  overhead  pipe  is 
required.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house  should 
be  kept  at  about  60°.  Three  4-inch  pipes 
would  be  ample  in  a  4-feet  wide  bed  with  good 
boilers.  Tulips  are  amenable  to  much  the 
same  treatment,  but  not  Daffodils. 

"French"  Market  Gardeni.ng  :  H.  M.  An 
expert  informs  us  that  the  necessary  amount 
of  capital  required  for  working  one  acre  of 
land  on  the  "  French  "  system,  exclusive  of 
charges  for  rent  and  water,  would  be  £374 
10s.,  made  up  as  follows  : — 250  lights  at  about 
8s.  each,  £100  ;  84  frames  for  the  light  at  10s. 
per  frame,  £42  ;  1,500  cloches  at  £5  per  100, 
£75 ;  300  mats  at  Is.  6d.  each,  £22  10s.  ; 
necessary  tools  and  imp'ements,  £10;  500 
tons  of  manure,  £125 — total  £374  10s.  The 
labour  bill  would  include  wages  for  one  ex- 
perienced foreman,  one  assistant,  one  woman, 
and  casual  help  when  necessary.  It  would 
not  be  advantageous  nor  economical  to  era- 
ploy  hot-water  pipes,  as  the  extra  cost  would 
leave  practically  no  margin  for  profit,  but  in 
the  case  of  a  private  garden,  where  expenses 
are  not  considered  so  keenly  as  in  commercial 
gardening,  3  or  4-inch  hot-water  pipes  might 
be  used,  as  the  pipes  would  furnish  the  neces- 
sary heat  when  that  from  the  manure  was 
almost  exhausted.  This  system,  however,  can 
only  be  worked  successfully  in  the  case  of 
pits  enclosed  by  walls  of  brick.  With  success, 
a  garden  of  the  area  described,  provided  with 
plenty  of  water,  would  give  a  net  profit  of 
about  £60  or  £70  per  annum. 

Grapes  Disfigured  :  /.  H.  The  injury  is  only 
superficial  and  no  fungus  is  present.  The 
berries  have  probably  been  rubbed  when  thin- 
ning the  bunches  or  tieing  the  shoots.  Some- 
times rubbing  is  caused  by  cold  draughts  or 
by  syringing  with  extra  force  so  as  to  remove 
the  coating  of  wax  known  as  the  bloom. 

Gumming  in  Cherry  Tree  :  D.  R.  See  reply  to 
/.  //.,  p.  40. 

Insect  :  E.  B.  WTien  y-our  box  reached  us  it 
contained  an  empty  chrysalis  case  and  a 
moth  which  had  evidently  emerged  from  it ; 
the  latter  had  so  beaten  itself  about  that  all 
the  scales  were  knocked  off  the  wings,  and  it 
was  in  such  a  condition  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  name  it  further  than  to  say  it  be- 
longed to  the  family  Noctuidae.  Perhaps  it 
was  just  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  chrysalis 
that  made  you  think  it  was  "a  peculiar  in- 
sect." 

Market  Gardeners'  Co-mpensation  Acts  : 
/.  V.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  was 
passed  in  1885,  and  the  Market  Gardeners' 
Compensation  Act  in  1895.  In  1904  a  new 
Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  remove  certain  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Market  Gardeners'  Compensation  Act. 
The  latest  legislation  affecting  market  gar- 
deners is  embodied  in  the  recent  Allotments 
Act.  Any  of  these  official  publications  may 
be  obtaned  from  the  Government  printers, 
Messrs.  Wvnian  and  Sons,  Breams  Buildings, 
Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 

Mulberry  Tree  :  S.  J .  S.  Shade  the  plant 
from  hot  sunshine,  if  this  is  possible,     Spray 


it  overhead  with  clear  water  every  evening, 
and  again  early  in  the  morning,  and  do  not 
let  the  soil  about  the  roots  get  dry.  There 
is  nothing  else  you  can  do,  but  it  is  probable 
these  means  will  help  the  tree  to  survive. 

Muscats  Shanking  :  C.  F .  The  trouble  is  prob- 
ably due  to  a  faulty  border,  as  a  check  to  the 
root  system  is  generally  the  cause  of  shanking 
in  Grapes.  Send  us  an  example  of  an  afiected 
bunch  for  examination. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants. — We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  togive 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in.  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  cliaracter  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  i}i  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Plants:  Vitts.  1,  Helenium  Bolanderi ;  2, 
Veronica  longifolia  var.  ;  3.  Centaurea  deal- 
bata  :  4,  Alstromeria  h^emantha  ;  5.  Heliopsis 
IsEvis  ;  6,  Carduus  heterophyllus.— S.  H.  Litho- 
spermum  petrsura. — T.  M.     Phlomis  fruticosa. 

—  W.  and  S.  The  Grass  is  Agrostis  (syn.  Apera) 
spica-venti  — Ruhruni.  Sisyrinchium.  probably 
S.  striatum. — E.  C.  C.  D.  Hedysarum  coron- 
arium. — A.  W.  B.  Lilium  chalcedonicum. — 
/.  F.  1,  Clematis  integrifolia ;  2,  Marchantia 
polymorphia. —  II'.  B.  Hypericum  quadran- 
gulum. — H.  H.  Cymbidium  aloifolium.  — Pf«. 
1,  Oncidium  micropogon  ;  2,  Dendrobium 
mutabile  ;  3  Odontoglossum  gloriosum  ;  4, 
Oncidium  (Palumbina)  candidum.  —  W.  T., 
Nottingham.  13,  Thalictrum  tlavum  ;  14, 
Helenium  autumnale  ;  15,  Epilobium  angusti- 
folium,  white  variety  ;  IG,  Solanum  jasmi- 
noides ;  17,  Trachelium  coeruleum :  18,  Vitis 
heterophylla  variegata. — /.  ].  The  silvery 
plant  is  Scindapsus  argyrea ;  the  spiny  plant 
Ononis  spinosa  ;    the  other  Galium  Aparine. 

Potato  Scab  :  D.  C.  The  tubers  are  affected 
with  English  scab  (Sorosporium  Scabies).  Lime 
prevents  the  spread  of  this  disease,  but  acid 
manures  favour  it.  The  American  scab 
(Gospora  Scabies),  which  is  much  more 
general  in  this  country,  is  favoured  by  the 
presence  of  lime  and  checked  by  acid  matiures. 

Rose  Buds  Turning  Black:  T.  W.  C.  There 
is  no  disease  present  attributable  to  either 
insects  or  fungi.  The  injury  iriay  have  arisen 
from  one  of  several  causes  such  as  drought, 
extremes  of  temperature,  or  anything  that 
would  cause  a  check  to  the  plants, 

Southampton  Flower  Show. — Mr.  Frank 
Lilley,  St.  Peter's,  Guernsey,  was  awarded  a 
Silver-Gilt  Medal  at  this  exhibition  for  an 
exhibit  of  early  flowering  Gladioli. 

Strawberries  for  Naming  :  H.  R.  In  order 
to  name  these  fruits  it  would  be  necessary  to 
compare  them  with  varieties  in  the  garden. 
The  fruits  very  much  resemble  those  of  Royal 
Sovereign,  but  the  plants  may  differ  greatly  in 
habit  from  that  variety.  Perhaps  Messrs. 
Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford,  or  Messrs.  George 
Bunyard,  Ltd.,  Maidstone,  may  be  willing  to 
assist  you.  The  fruits  were  splendidly  packed 
and  arrived  in  a  good  condition. 

Tomatos  Diseased  :  E.  H.  The  plants  are 
attacked  by  the  leaf  spot  disease,  Macro- 
sporium  solani.  Spray  the  plants  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  afford  them  a  drier 
atmosphere,  with  an  abundant  ventilation. 

Tomato  Leaves  :  F.  H.  P.  Send  further 
examples  for  another  examination. 

Tomato  Seeds  :  Ji.  G.  G.  Select  the  best 
shaped  and  finest  fruits  generally  for  seed 
purposes.  Rub  the  pulp  and  seeds  in  sand, 
allow  them  to  dry,  and  then  rub  the  sand  from 
them  over  a  fine  mesh  sieve. 

Communications  Received.-G.  S.  &Co.  — H.  L.  S  Co.— 
J.  C— W.  B.— E.  P.— C.  J,  B  — Zola— L,  F,— F,  P.  &  Co, 
— H.  J.  C.-J.  S,-  Mrs.  C,  N.— G.  J,  W.— E.  H.  i.—V.  A, 
—A.  O.-M.  T.-R.  T.  L.-F.  P.— A.  F,— J.  K.-A.  H.   D. 

-  R.  P.  B.— W.  H.  T.— W.  E.-F.  F,— A.  B.  C— Hobart- 
E.  P.— F.  H,— E.  S,  S,-F.  P,-B.  L. 
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p^onia  lutea  superba  ;   flowers  yellow  with  carmine  at  the  base  of  the  petals. 
From   specimens  supplied  by  Mr.  W.   E.   Gumbleton. 
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DWARFING  STOCKS— A 
RETROSPECT. 


M 


ANY  people  interested  in  gardening  not 
improbably  liarbour  tVie  tliought  tliat 
dwarf  fruit  trees,  especially  dwarf 
Apple  trees,  are  a  modern  invention,  Paradise 
and  Quince  stocks  an  innovation  dating  from 
the  nineteenth  century  only.  Yet  it  is  a  fact, 
easy  of  verification,  that  dwarfing  stocks  have 
been  in  use  in  England  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  and  it  may  be  assumed,  though  it 
cannot  be  proved,  for  an  even  longer  period, 
while  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  back 
the  practice  extends  on  the  Continent.  The 
Paradise  Apple  was  first  noticed  by  the 
French  physician  Ruellius,  by  the  name  of 
Malus  paradisiaca,  but  it  is  not  economically 
mentioned  till  about  a  century  later,  the 
authors  of  that  epitome  of  sixteenth  century 
rural  pursuits.  La  Maison  Rustiqtie,  failing 
to  refer  to  it,  though  it  is  noted  by  the  author 
of  Le  Theatre  d^ Agriculture,  who  states  that 
espaliers  were  at  first  furnished  with  dwarf 
Apple  trees  called  St.  John.* 


•.spalk 
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In  Brabant  dwarf  Apples  were  in  cultivation 
some  fifty  years  earlier,  and  Dodoens,  refer- 
ring to  the  subject,  shows  that  St.  John  was 
synonymus  with  the  Paradise  Apple  of  the 
French.  What  we  know  of  the  condition  of 
gardening  in  England  under  Elizabeth  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that  this  novel  method  of 
forming  vegetative  divisions  could  hardly 
escape  the  English  gardener  of  that  epoch, 
nor  his  master  either,  but  not  till  Parkinson 
published  his  Paradisus  is  it  noted  by  an 
English  authority,  the  latter  having  had  a 
hedge  of  Pippins  and  Pomewater  low  grafted 
on  the  Paradise  stock  growing  by  the  side  of 
a  walk  in  his  orchard.  But  Apples-  alone 
were  not  the  only  fruits  employed  to  furnish 
these  low  espalier  hedges,  for  Ralph  Austin, 
of  Oxford,  an  authority  equally  reliable  with 
the  transparently  honest  author  of  the 
Paradisiis,  states  how  it  was  "  the  custome 
(of  late)  to  make  Cherry  hedges  in  gardens 
and  orchards  and  hedges  of  Ouodlins  (the 
Pomewater  was  a  kind  of  Codlin),  Miro- 
gardens.  Plums,  and  vines."  .'Ml  these  were 
arranged  a  yard  apart,  but  had  nothing  in 
common  in  training  with  cordons,  the  shoots 
being  twisted  and  plied  through  the  trellising 
in  order  to  produce  a  close  hedge.  Shears 
were,  at  least  occasionally,  used  to  prune 
them  ! 

Worlidge,  who  was  a  chronicler  of  the 
horticultural  doings  of  other  people  rather 
than  a  trumpeter  of  his  own  achievements, 
records  a  forward  step,  for  in  1669  he  tells 
those  who  desire  to  have  dwarf  bush  fruit 
trees  :  "  Let  the  stockes  whereon  you  graff 
them  be  of  the  Paradise  Apple  for  Apples,  of 
the  Quince  for  Pears,  of  the  Morello  or 
common  Wild  Cherry  for  Cherries — being 
kept  low  according  to  the  new  mode, 
though,"  he  conscientiously  informs  his 
readers,  "  I  see  but  little  pleasure  or  profit 
that  way."  Previous  to  this  time  dwarf  fruit 
trees  had  been  specialised  in  the  gardens  of 
Hampton  Court,  Kensington,  and  elsewhere, 
and  in  Taylor's  description  of  the  Gardens 
of  Wilton,  "  the  pains  and  industry  "  of  Mr. 
Adrian  Gilbert  in  making  "  walks,  hedges 
and  arbours  of  all  manner  of  most  delicate 
fruit  trees,"  and  how  he  "planted  certain 
walks  and  arbours  all  with  fruit  trees  "  is  not 
forgotten.  I  think  it  may  be  concluded  that 
dwarfing  stocks  would  be  employed  in  these 
"  curiously  conceited  "  examples  of  horticul- 
tural skill.  Bacon  indeed  recommends  alleys 
to  be  set  with  fruit  trees  of  all  sorts,  but  as 
he  has  not  once  referred  to  dwarf  trees,  we 
may  not  assume  that  he  knew  anything  of 
them.  It  may,  in  any  case,  be  matter  for 
consideration  that  Worlidge,  when  he  wrote, 
had  in  his  mind  the  then  well-known  in- 
stances referred  to  above.  But  the  Paradise 
which  was  either  the  original  French,  or  the 
Dutch,  which  was  also  early  to  be  introduced, 
was  not  by  any  means  the  sole  dwarfing 
stock  employed,  for  Codlins,  Burrknols 
(Oslin  Pippins),  and  other  dwarf  Apples  were 
also  used,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
became  extremely  popular.  So  much  so  that, 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  Quintiney's  teaching, 
they  were  also  employed  for  orchards,  those 
which  were  laid  out  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  being  furnished  entirely 
with  espaliers  and  dwarf  trees.  The  walks  in 
kitchen  gardens  were  at  an  early  date 
bordered  with  espaliers,  the  distances  from 
the  sides  of  the  walk  varying  from  3  to  6  feet. 


Tlie  varieties  were  strictly  limited  to  dwarf- 
growing  dessert  varieties,  of  which  Golden 
Pippin,  Kirton  and  Holland  Pippins  were  the 
most  esteemed  and  popular.  The  cult  of 
dwarf  trees  seems  to  have  reached  its  zenith 
in  Queen  Anne's  time.  Bradley,  who  (1717) 
epitomised  the  best  gardening  of  the  period, 
may  be  selected  from  other  writers  as  an 
authority,  tells  how  espaliers  in  kitchen 
gardens  were  disbudded  in  May,  and  at  mid- 
summer disburdened  of  superfluous  shoots, 
and  were  so  managed  that  one-third  of  the 
shoots  bore  fruit,  one-third  "  knotted  to 
blossom  "  the  succeeding  spring,  and  the 
remainder  were  shoots  of  the  current  year, 
the  winter  pruning  consisting  in  the  removal 
of  the  set  which  yielded  its  fruit  the  previous 
autumn.  The  shoots  were  "  tied  about 
4  inches  apart."  Bradley  was  averse  from 
using  the  knife  on  Apple  trees,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  he  gave  for  recommending  the 
Paradise  stock  was  that  Apples  grafted  on  it 
bore  "  abundance  of  fruit  with  very  little 
pruning."  .-\s  illustrating  the  advanced  state 
of  gardening  at  this  time,  it  may  be  added 
that  he— Bradley — had  known  such  trees 
"frequently  cultivated  in  pots,  sometimes  so 
full  of  fruit  that  the  Apples  themselves  have 
weighed  more  than  the  tree  and  the  pot  they 
grew  in."  It  was  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century  that  the  Doucin  was  first  intro- 
duced. Laurence,  in  1726,  states  "  that  the 
dwarfing  stock  was  introduced  about  thirty 
years  previously,  each  tree  costing  5s.,"  the 
natural  inference  being  that  he  referred  to  the 
Doucin.  It  is  quite  clear  that  about  this  time 
the  day  of  dwarf  Apples  was  on  its  decline, 
and  before  long  we  read  of  free  stocks  being 
used  for  espaliers  and  distances  adopted  to 
plant  these,  each  from  the  other,  which 
demonstrates  the  suppression  of  the  true 
Paradise,  though,  the  Doucin  might  have 
been  used.  The  "Creeping,"  which  is 
another  name  for  the  Dutch  Paradise,  also 
fell  into  disrepute,  and  one  is  hardly  surprised 
to  find  dwarfing  stocks  condemned  outright, 
even  for  Golden  Pippins,  in  1774.  At  the 
same  time  Hitt,  Gibson,  Millar,  and  others 
had  a  good  word  for  them,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  dwarf  tree  of  their  time  was  another 
thing  from  that  of  the  earlier  authorities. 
Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  dwarfing  stocks 
for  both  Apples  and  Pears  fell  completely  into 
disuse  because  Abercrombie,  Nicoll,  and 
others  recommend  them  merely  with  faint 
praise,  though  Forsyth's  silence  is  almost 
as  eloquent  as  their  slightly  commendatory 
notes.  George  Lindley  was  perhaps  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  the 
Doucin,  which  again  may  have  been  neutral- 
ised by  the  persistent  advocacy  on  the  part  of 
Thomas  Rivers  of  his  dwarfing  stock,  an 
advocacy  which,  however,  had  the  merit  of 
bringing  the  whole  question  again  to  the 
front,  to  be  further  popularised  by  Mr. 
Robinson's  notes  on  French  gardening  and 
the  use  of  dwarfing  stocks  in  France. 

These  are  very  slight  notes  on  this  interest- 
ing subject,  but  they  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  dwarfing  stocks  is  no  new 
thing,  that  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Doucin,  besides  a  few  dwarf-growing  Apples 
ha\'e  been  long  known  in  this  country  for 
their  adaptability  to  dwarf  trees  and  to  pro- 
mote early  bearing,  and  so  long  ago  as 
Parkinson's  time  it  may  be  added  that  the 
desirabilitv  of  low  grafting  was  recognised. 
R.  P.   Brotherslon. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

XANTHORHIZA  APIIFOLIA. 
This  is  a  comparatively  unknown  shrub  in 
gardens,  although  it  was  introduced  into  culti- 
vation as  far  back  as  1766.  The  plant  is  of 
considerable  interest,  for  the  foliage  is  orna- 
mental and  the  inflorescences  are  pretty,  though 
the  individual  fiowers  are  small.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  being  found  in  various  states 
from  Pennsylvania  southwards  to  Florida, 
whilst  in  Carolina  it  is  very  common.  In  a 
state  of  nature  it  is  found  growing  in  shady 
places  in  moist  ground,  frequently  in  woods,  or 
on  the  margins  of  streams.  Under  cultivation 
it  grows  from  1  to  2  feet  in  height.  The  leaves 
are  bipinnate  and  arranged  in  tufts  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches,   and  vary  from  3  to 


ERICA    AUSTRALIS. 


The  early-flowering  Heaths  form  a  very  orna- 
mental group  of  shrubs,  and  are  worthy  of  cul- 
tivating on  an  extensive  scale,  for  they  rarely 
fail  to  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  flowers 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Erica 
australis  is  one  of  the  least  known,  though, 
according  to  Alton,  its  date  of  introduction  was 
1769,  the  introducer  being  given  as  the  Earl 
of  Coventry.  It  is  probable  that  it  lost  favour 
with  horticulturists  through  being  somewhat 
tender,  for  it  is  unable  to  withstand  very  severe 
frost,  though  16  degrees  does  not  harm  it. 
Although  it  belongs  to  the  section  known  as 
Tree  Heaths^  it  is  one  of  the  dwarfest  of  the 
group,  and  never  attains  to  the  size  of  such 
species  as  E.  arborea,  E.  mediterranea,  E.  lusi- 
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6  inches  in  length.  The  flowering  period  is  late 
March  and  early  April :  the  flowers,  which  are 
small  and  purple,  are  borne  in  graceful,  droop- 
ing panicles  from  the  ends  of  the  leafless 
branches.  It  is  known  in  the  United  States 
under  the  name  of  Yellow  Root,  a  name  given 
on  account  of  the  Saffron-yellow  colouring  of 
the  root  and  stem.  According  to  Small's  Flora 
of  the  Soulh-Eastern  Uttilcd  Stales,  the  local 
name  of  Brook  Feather  is  also  applied  to  it  in 
some  places.  A  figure  of  the  plant  is  given  in 
Bentley  and  Trimen's  Medicinal  Plants,  vol.  i., 
fig.  9,  and  the  roots  are  there  stated  to  possess 
similar  qualities  to  quassia.  If  given  loamy 
soil,  and  a  fairly  moist  position,  it  grows  readily 
and  increases  rapidly  by  means  of  underground 
stems. 


tanica,  &c.  Under  cultivation  in  the  London 
district  it  attains  to  a  height  of  3  to  4  feet,  but 
this  may  be  doubled  under  favourable  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate.  The  growth  is  loose 
and  rather  straggling,  in  which  it  shows  a  dis- 
tinct contrast  to  other  species.  The  leaves  are 
dark  green,  the  flowers,  which  are  red,  are  larger 
tlian  those  of  any  other  hardy  Heath,  and  for 
this  reason,  when  growing  in  company  with 
Ericas,  the  plant,  when  flowering,  is  very  con- 
spicuous. Though  it  never  forms  such  a  dense 
growth  as  other  species,  repeated  stopping  of  the 
shoots  when  young  causes  a  denser  growth. 
Erica  australis  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
&-c.,  and  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  "  Spanish 
Heath."    The  plant  flowers  in  April.     W.  D. 


NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

Much  time  is  now  required  for  examining  the 
fruits  of  Melons  to  ascertain  which  are  ripe,  as 
during  dull  weather  many  are  mature  whilst 
the  skin  is  still  green. 

We  have  now  planted  Cauliflowers  amongst 
the  old  batch  of  Melons,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  which  were  planted  in  June  ;  in  this  case 
we  shall  plant  the  Cauliflowers  in  a  fortnight's 
time. 

Endive  has  benefited  greatly  by  the  recent 
rains,  and  the  plants  are  now  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  their  new  quarters.  We  are  also  plant- 
ing Cauliflowers  amongst  this  crop,  placing  one 
Cauliflower  between  every  two  Endives  in  ihe 
rows  1,  4,  7,  and  10.  As  it  is  necessary  to  tread 
on  the  beds  when  planting  the  Cauliflowers,  a 
very  dry  day  has  to  be  chosen  for  the  operation. 

Celery  promises  well,  and  up  to  the  present 
this  crop  has  required  very  little  watering.  We 
have  cleared  all  the  Cauliflowers  which  were 
planted  next  to  the  batch  of  early  Cos  Lettuces, 
and  the  ground  has  been  dug.  We  have  sown 
"  Bellot "  Carrots  and  Spinach  as  a  catch  crop. 
These  will  both  require  copious  waterings  in 
order  to  obtain  good   results. 

Persons  intending  to  start  this  system  of 
gardening  should  order  all  necessary  lights, 
cloches,  mats,  and  other  implements  at  once. 
If  the  lights  are  ordered  from  France,  it  should 
be  specified  that  the  sashes  must  be 
capable  of  taking  12-inch  wide  glass,  for 
if  this  is  not  pointed  out,  they  will  be 
made  to  take  the  French  glass,  which  is  half- 
an-inch  less  in  width  than  the  English  glass. 
There  is  only  one  type  of  cloche  made  for  the 
intensive  culture  of  vegetables,  and  they  are 
known  as  cloches  maraicheres.  They  are  17 
inches  in  diameter  and  15  inches  in  height,  but 
they  may  vary  slightly  in  the  casting.  They 
should  be  ordered  in  crates  holding  from  200  to 
300  cloches,  for  then  they  can  be  lifted  by 
machinery,  which  saves  many  breakages  that 
often  occur  when  they  are  bundled  about  by 
hand.  All  the  implements,  including  lights, 
mats,  cloches,  etc.,  should  be  delivered  by  Sep- 
tember, as  the  cloches  are  needed  at  the  end  of 
that  month,  and  if  the  glazing  of  the  lights  is  to 
be  done  on  the  premises  this  will  allow  ample 
*ime  for  them  to  dry  before  they  are  wanted  for 
use  in  Tanuary.  The  ground  for  a  French  garden 
should  be  chosen  in  a  well-sheltered  spot, 
having  a  gentle  slope  from  north  to  south  and 
close  to  a  main  road.  An  abundant  supply  of 
water  is  very  essential.  A  fence  or  wall  6  to 
8  feet  high  around  the  garden  will  be  found  very 
useful.  The  ground  should  be  levelled  and 
heavily  manured  if  the  crops  are  intended  to  be 
grown  in  the  open.  P.  Aquatiasy  Maviand, 
Essex.     July  15. 


SEMPERVIVUM   HOLOGHRYSUM. 

In  Mr.  Howard  Fox's  wonderful  garden  at 
Rosehill,  Falmouth,  numt)ers  of  rare  and  tender 
plants  are  grown,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a 
flower  lover  to  visit  it  at  any  season  of  the  year 
without  being  impressed  with  the  treasures  it 
contains.  A  remarkable  plant  that  was  in  flow'er 
in  the  spring  three  seasons  ago  was  Sempervi- 
vum  holochrysum,  a  native  of  Teneriffe,  and 
classed  by  Nicholson  as  a  greenhouse  plant.  At 
Rosehill,  however,  it  was  growing  vigorously 
among  the  stones  at  the  edge  of  a  path,  and  was 
blooming  superbly  (see  fig.  24).  The  great, 
yellow  flower-heads  were  15  inches  in  height  and 
43  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  height  of  the 
flower-stems  was  3  feet  6  inches.  It  pre.';ented  a 
striking  sight,  with  its  enormous,  golden  flower, 
clusters  borne  on  tall  stems  above  its  spreading, 
succulent  foliage,  and  was  quite  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  beautiful  garden  at 
that  time.  It  is  probably  not  grown  in  the  open 
anywhere  else  in  England,  and,  being  a  rare 
plant,  is  seldom  seen  even  under  glass.  S.  W. 
Fitzherberl. 
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TI»E  ALPINE    GARDEN. 

THE  PORPHYRION  SAXIFRAGES. 
I\  the  case  of  Alpine  plants  there  are  many 
small  but  essential  cultural  points  which  re- 
quire attention  if  success  is  to  be  attained. 
Among  the  Saxifrages  there  are  some  which 
require  peculiar  treatment,  and  one  section 
which  gives  much  trouble  to  many  is  that  known 
as  the  Porphyrion,  or  oppositifolia  class,  well 
known  .and  hardly  requiring  any  description, 
seeing  that  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  whole,  is  fairly 
familiar  to  all  cultivators  of  Alpine  plants. 

In  cultivation  it  and  its  allies  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  become  brown  in  the  centre  and  die  off 
after  being  a  year  or  two  in  the  same  position, 
although  in  some  places  there  are  good  plants 
which  have  gone  on  for  a  few  more  years,  but 
even  these  eventually  become  lost  in  the  same 
way.  Many  have  dreams  of  large  sheets  of  theso 
brilliant  little  flowers,  but  such  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  planting  together  a  number  of  smaller 
plants  and  by  keeping  up  a  steady  system  of  divi- 
sion and  propagation.  Only  the  other  day  I  saw 
good  patches  of  S.  oppositifolia  and  its  variety 
splendens,  and  it  seemed  hard  to  advise  the 
owner  to  tear  these  plants  to  pieces  in  order 
to  secure  their  maintenance  in  health.  Yet  it 
was  essential  to  do  so,  and  it  is  this  process 
of  breaking  up  and  replanting  these  forms  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  one's  stock  of  these 
charming  little  Alpines  is  to  be  retained.  It  is 
even  more  needful  with  some  of  the  finer  forms 
of  S.  oppositifolia,  such  as  pyrenaica  and  splen- 
dens, and  this  operation  should  be  performed 
every  two  years  or  so. 

The  best  time  to  carry  it  out  is  during  showery 
weather  immediately  after  the  flowering  period, 
lifting  the  plant  and  tearing  it  to  pieces  about 
an  inch  or  two  across,  replanting  the  pieces  in 
similar  soil  to  that  recommended  below, 
and  watering  well  until  established.  Top-dress- 
ing with  grit  and  leif-soil  will  ofttim 's  prolong 
the  life  of  a  plant,  but  whenever  the  signs  of 
browni  ig  in  the  centre  are  vi-jible  it  is  doomed 
unless  the  process  of  division  is  adopted  at  the 
I'loper  season.  Indeed,  it  would  be  better  to 
do  this  in  August  than  to  leave  the  plant  alone. 
I  have  always  found  these  Saxifrages  do  best 
in  a  place  exposed  to  the  sun  and  in  a  compost 
n^iade  up  of  loam,  sand,  and  grit  in  about  equal 
]>arts.  They  are  greatly  assisted  by  copious 
drenchings  with  water  during  warm,  dry  weather 
in  spring  and  throughout  the  summer.  It  is  well 
to  put  plenty  of  broken  stones  about  the  plants, 
sandstone  being  preferable  on  account  of  its 
rapacity  of  absorbing  moisture,  and  thus  assist- 
ing the  plaat  during  dry  weather. 

ASPERULA  HIRTA. 
There  are  many  beautiful  things  among  the 
Alpine  Asperulas  or  Woodruffs,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  one  which  is  more  generally  ad- 
mired when  it  is  well  cultivated  than  Ramond's 
Asperula  hirta,  from  the  Pyrenees.  It  has  been 
in  cultivation  since  1817,  but  appears  to  be 
rather  rare,  although  it  is  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  grow  in  the  open.  A  book  of  much 
value  tells  us  that  it  thrives  "best  in  a  rather 
damp  position  on  the  rockery,"  but  this  depends 
greatly  upon  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  it  does  not  require,  as  a  rule,  any 
special  consideration  in  this  respect,  seeing  that 
it  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  and  in  a  situa- 
tion exposed  to  cold  winds,  and  where  there  is  a 
dry  instead  of  a  damp  soil.  I  have  one  of  my 
plants  high  up  in  my  rock  garden  and  in  poor, 
dry,  stony  soil,  and  this  one  is  growing  and 
flowering  quite  as  well  as  O'ne  lower  down  and 
in  a  position  more  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  book  already  referred  to.  I  see, 
also,   that   M.    Correvon,   in   his  excellent   little 


work,  Us  Planter  Alpines  d  de  Roaulhs,  names 
it  among  the  plants  which  form  this  class  one 
for  cultural  treatment,  these  being  of  easy  cul- 
ture and  requiring  nothing  special  in  the  way 
of  soil.  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  my 
own  experience,  and  I  have  for  some  time  ceased 
to  use  peat  in  the  soil  in  which  this  Asperula 
ii  cultivated,  finding  that  it  is  much  more  satis- 
factory when  in  hardy,  poor,  stony,  and  gritty 
earth.  The  portion  of  the  rock-garden  where 
it  is  best  with  me  is  simply  formed  of  the 
soil  excavated  from  the  foundations  of  my 
house,  and  of  a  hard  and  gravelly  nature,  and 
without  any  addition  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  or 
even  good  loam. 

Asperula  hirta  forms  a  compact,  little  Moss- 
like mound  of  rather  hairy  foliage,  seated  on 
which  are  little  heads  of  tiny  flowers  which  open 
whitish,  changing  soon  to  pink,  and  making  a 
delightful  subject  for  the  Alpine  garden.  This 
Asperula  is  best  increased  by  division.  *S". 
Arnottj  Sunnymead^  Dumfries. 


GALATHEAS. 

It  is  probable  that  many  years  will  elapse 
before  the  beautiful  foliage  plants  long  known  in 
gardens  as  Marantas  will  be  recognised  by  any 
other  name,  though  botanists  now  include  them 
in  the  genus  Calathea. 

In  the  days  when  stove  foliage  plants  were  in 
great  popularity,  Calatheas  were  general 
favourites  because  of  their  handsome  leafage.  I 
well  remember  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  C.  Veitchii,  a  plant  first  intro- 
duced by  Richard  Pearce,  o/  tuberous  Begonia 
fame,  and  distributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch  as  a 
new  plant  in  1866.  With  the  exception  of  the 
distinct  and  showy  C.  zebrina,  which  was  sent 
from  Brazil  in  1815,  C.  Veitchii  is  one  of  the 
oldest  introduced  species  and  also  one  of  the 
best.  Since  its  introduction  many  other  Cala- 
theas have  been  put  into  commerce,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  natives  of  the  tropical  portion  of 
South  America. 

A  species  that  at  once  arrests  attention  by 
reason  of  the  almost  indescribable  colouring  of 
the  foliage  is  C.  Massangeana — the  markings  of 
the  leaves  have  been  compared  with  those  on 
the  wings  of  some  butterflies.  A  prominent 
feature  of  the  foliage  is  the  large  blotches  of  a 
dark  velvety  purplish-maroon  set  on  a  compara- 
tively light  ground.  C.  Massangeana  has  a  low- 
spreading  habit  of  growth,  and  under  favourable 
conditions  it  grows  freely.  The  genus  Calathea 
is  a  fairly  extensive  one,  so  that  in  most  gardens 
a  selection  is  necessary.  The  following,  with 
the  particulars  of  their  foliage,  are  all  good  and 
distinct  kinds: — C.  hieroglyphica,  dark  velvety 
green  ornamented  with  streaks  of  silvery-white, 
undersides  purple ;  C.  illustris,  bright  green 
marked  with  deep  green  and  white ;  C.  Ker- 
choviana,  greyish-green  with  a  row  of  chocolate 
blotches  on  each  side  of  the  midrib ;  C. 
leopardina,  yellowish-green  with  irregular 
blotches  of  deep  green ;  C.  Makoyana,  deep 
green  in  the  centre,  blotched  with  creamy- 
yellow  and  white ;  C.  Massangeana,  already 
alluded  to  ;  C.  roseo-lineata,  olive-green  leaves 
with  pink  lines  ;  C.  Sanderiana,  a  bold-growing 
plant  whose  leaves  are  of  a  dark  olive-green 
marked  with  white  lines  and  rich  purple  under- 
neath ;  C.  Veitchii,  an  erect-growing  plant 
having  large  leaves  of  a  rich  glossy  green, 
marked  with  crescent-shaped  blotches  of  yel- 
lowish-green ;  C.  Warscewiczii,  large  leaves  of 
a  velvety  green,  relieved  by  a  feathery  stripe  of 
yellowish-green  on  either  side  of  the  midrib ; 
and  C.  zebrina,  of  a  light  velvety  green  barred 
with  purplish-green. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  comparatively 
new  species,  viz.,  C.  insignis,  a  fine  specimen  of 
which  formed  a  very  striking  feature  in  Messrs. 
Jam«s  Veitch  &  Sons'  group  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants  at  the  recent  Temple  Show.  This 
species  has  long,  partially  erect,  lanceolate- 
shaped    leaves,  of  a  light  green  colour,  deeply 


shaded  on  the  margins,  and  ornamented  with 
dark  velvety  blotches  on  either  side  of  the  mid- 
rib. The  under  surface  of  the  leaf  is  coloured 
a  rich  purple.  The  leaves  are  longer  in  propor- 
tion to  their  width  than  in  any  of  the  other 
Calatheas,  being  about  15  inches  long  and 
2  inches  wide  at  their  broadest  part. 

The  Calatheas  belong  to  the  natural  order 
ScitamineEE,  or,  as  they  are  popularly  termed. 
Ginger  Worts,  but  unlike  many  of  their  con- 
geners, the  flowers  cannot  be  termed  showy. 
Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  for  the  beauty  of 
its  blossoms  is  C.  crocata,  which  was  given  a 
First-Class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  February  8,  1S81.  I  have  not  seen 
it  for  some  years,  and  cannot  say  if  it  is  still 
in  cultivation.     ' 

The  conditions  under  which  the  different  Cala- 
theas occur  in  a  state  of  nature  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  their  cultivation,  for  they  grow 
generally  in  forests,  and  consequently  vegetable 
debris  form,  their  principal  rooting  medium. 
Like  most  plants  that  grow  in  this  manner  the 
root  system  is  shallow  and  wide-spreading  rather 
than  deep  and  descending.  For  this  reason 
when  they  are  grown  in  pots  a  liberal  amount 
of  drainage  material  is  necessary,  for  they  need 
copious  supplies  of  water  when  actively  growing, 
but  they  are  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture. 
Where  provision  exists  for  planting  them  in 
borders  in  the  stove  these  Calatheas  are  well 
suited  for  forming  an  undergrowth  or  as  edging 
plants.  When  cultivated  in  pots  a  suitable  com- 
post is  formed  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  peat,  and  sand,  the  whole  being  pulled 
to  pieces  with  the  hand  and  not  sifted,  as  by 
this  means  an  open  porous  compost  is  ensured. 
Repotting  and  division  is  best  carried  out  in  the 
spring  before  growth  recommences.  As  much 
as  possible  of  the  old  soil  should  be  removed, 
for  the  fresh  roots  will  soon  take  possession  of 
the  new  compost.  As  the  sun  gains  power 
shading  is  necessary,  and  a  liberal  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  must  be  maintained,  other- 
wise the  leaves  are  liable  to  attacks  of  red  spider. 
W. 


COLONIAL     NOTE. 


TRANSVAAL    FLOWERS. 

Writing  under  date  June  21.  1908,  Mr.  Jas. 
Hall,  The  Rosary,  Johannesburg,  says  :  I  have 
before  mentioned  to  you  the  beauties  of  the 
Roses  here  and  the  profusion  with  which  they 
produce  their  flowers,  some  of  our  old  kinds, 
such  as  Archimede,  producing  a  sheaf  of 
flowers  for  every  one  seen  on  the  ordinary  Rose 
bush  in  England.  Nevertheless  we  get  the 
newer  sorts,  and  they  are  very  satisfactory. 
Carnations  grow  and  bloom  beautifully.  The 
old  stock  by  propagation  sometimes  wears  out, 
and  for  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  very 
successful  in  raising  fine  doubles  from  seed's 
obtained  from  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  and 
these  have  a  good  constitution  and  pro- 
duce fine  flowers.  Alter  one  of  the  finest 
autumns  1  remember,  wnnter  has  now  com- 
menced, and  it  has  lately  been  very  cold, 
windy  and  dusty,  for  we  have  had  no  rain  for 
several  weeks.  At  this  season  dry  weather  is 
best,  although  we  have  to  keep  all  growing 
crops  moist  by  irrigation.  This  is  done  early 
in  the  morning  so  as  to  give  our  never-failing 
beautiful  sun  the  chance  to  dry  the  earth  before 
nightfall  and  thus  escape  damage  by  frost,  which 
is  often  severe  towards  morning.  This  season, 
so  far,  nothing  has  been  damaged  by  frost 
except  Dahlias  and  other  tender  plants  of  that 
class.  Five  y«ars  ago,  earlier  in  the  year  than 
this,  frost  came  .so  suddenly  and  severely  that  it 
killed  hundreds  of  my  Carnations  that  were 
2  feet  high,  and  many  other  tolerably  li.-irdv 
plants,  including  quantities  of  Ciar  Violets, 
perished.  This  year  the  Violets  are  still  bloom- 
ing beautifully. 
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CAMPANULA  CARPATIGA  VAR.  PELVIFORMIS. 

This  beautiful  Campanula  is  held  by  some  to 
b€  a  distinct  species,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
tliat  it  is  merely  a  form  of  C.  carpatica.  Cer- 
tainly, as  far  as  its  flowers  are  concerned,  it 
might  well  rank  as  a  species,  for  there  is  nothing 
in  them  to  indicate  a  relationship  to  C.  car- 
patica  but  in  the  foliage  it  is  different,  for  this 
is  practically  indentical  with  that  of  C.  car- 
patica.  Another  conclusive  proof  of  its  parent- 
age is  that  seedling  plants  are  never  like  their 
parent,  but  revert  more  or  less  to  the  typical  C. 
carpatica.  The  original  plant  was  raised  by  Herr 
Frcebel.  Its  flowers  are  pale  lavender  in  colour, 
saucer-shaped  and  about  2  inches  across,  being 
totally  distinct  from  the  bell-shaped  blossoms  of 
the  common  C.  carpatica.  It  is  a  charming 
plant  of  a  stiff,  firm  habit,  with  freely-branching 
stems  about  a  foot  in  height.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Campanula  family  none  is  more  dis- 
tinct and  worthy  of  culture.  It  will  commence 
to  bloom  when  only  3  inches  in  height,  and  as 
it  increases  in  size  will  afford  a  finer  display 
each  year.  It  should  be  found  in  every  collec- 
tion of  hardy  plants,  for  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  of  its  class,  and  is  both  compact  and 
free-flowering.  Its  erect  and  sturdy  habit  pre- 
vents the  blossoms  from  being  beaten  down  by 
the  rain.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it 
would  be  surprised  at  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  continues  to  develop  its  softly-tinted 
flowers,  for  during  many  weeks  in  the  summer 
it  is  a  cloud  of  lavender.  It  is  better  suited  to 
the  rock-garden  than  to  the  border  proper,  and 
does  best  in  light,  rich  soil,  wherein  the  root- 
fibres  may"  feed  and  move  freely.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  an  easy  plant  to  keep,  as  it 
has  an  unfortunate  habit  of  dying  out  in  many 
gardens,  but  it  is  so  beautiful  that  it  should  be 
tried  again  and  again  in  spite  of  reverses.  .S".  It". 
Fitzherberi. 


THE   ROSARY. 

SOME    EARLY-B LOOMING    CLIMBING 
ROSES. 

Probably  no  Roses  ,are  more  esteemed  than 
those  which  announce  the  approach  of  summer, 
and  blossom  iu  advance  of  the  great  flush  of  the 
Rose  season.  I  venture  to  give  a  few  notes  ci 
those  that  are  in  full  beauty  at  the  end  of  June, 
varieties  which  are  extremely  effective  as  pillars 
or  arches  or  for  pergolas  :  — 

Morgenroth,  the  perpetual-blooming  carmine 
pillar,  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  unfold,  and  its 
lovely  single  carmine-red  flowers  with  white 
bases  render  it  one  of  the  best  in  this  section. 

Vna,  a  lovely  single  flower  with  the  faintest 
of  blush  edges  and  golden  anthers,  forms  a 
perfect  arch,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  any  variety 
of  the  same  colour. 

Ards  Pillar  is  a  superb,  richly-scented  crim- 
son Rose,  which  is  the  finest  of  the  dark  Roses 
for  a  climber  in  any  form. 

Lciuhstcrn  makes  a  stiff,  full,  andi  perfectly 
filled  arch,  carrying  many  thousands  of  its 
bright,  single,  cherry-pink  flowers  with  white 
centres  in  clusters  of  10  or  12.  Its  effect  is  very 
striking   and  lasting. 

Rosa  7noschata  nivea. — The  flowers  are  white 
with  the  faintest  blush,  produced  in  elegant 
clusters,  a  perfect  single  flower  for  an  arch,  and 
its  silvery-green  foliage  is  an  additional  charm. 

Aglaia,  a  soft  primrose  double  flower,  pro- 
daced  in  clusters  most  freely.  This  is  a  very 
vigorous  grower,  and  a  perfect  galaxy  of  loveli- 
ness when  in  perfection.  It  sends  up  shoots  8  to 
10  feet  in  a  year,  and  my  largest  plant  is  trained 
in  three  directions  for  20  feet,  and  is  the  admira- 
tion of  all  visitors. 

The  Wallflower. — This  is  a  double  rosy-red 
flower;  it  makes  a  compact  pillar,  and  is  of  a 
shade  of  colour  unusual  in  this  class. 

The  Lion,  a  single  crimson  of  a  fascinating 
shade  with  a  white  centre.  The  plant  forms  a 
close  pillar,  and  is  most  striking. 


Jersey  Beauty,  a  lovely  single  flower  of  prim- 
rose colour  shading  to  white.  The  plant  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  and  has  the  bright  shining 
foliage  of  the  Wichuraiana  breed.  It  is  excellent 
also  as  a  carpet  creeper. 

Alberie  Barbier,  a  creamy  white  and  yellow 
double  form  of  the  Wichuraianas,  and  a  most 
beautiful  variety. 

Fra/ifois  Crousse,  rich  crimson  in  clusters, 
flowering  all  the  season,  very  vigorous,  a  Hybrid 
Tea  of  great  merit. 

Xine  Andre,  a  double  salmon-rosy  Wichuraiana 
variety,  elegant  in  bud,  and  most  profuse  in 
flowering,  a  shade  of  colour  greatly  admired. 

Claire  Jacquier,  a  Polyantha  variety,  produc- 
ing double  primrose  flowers  with  yellow  centres 
iu  loose  clusters,  a  rampant  grower^  of  great 
beauty. 

Eleetra,  primrose  and  yellow,  with  larger 
flowers  than  those  of  Claire  Jacquier.  The  plant 
forms  a  pretty  close  pillar,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  hybrid  Wichuraianas  or  Polyanthas. 

The  Dawson. — This  variety  flowers  very  early, 
and , produces  hundreds  of  lilac-rose  blossoms  in 


Roses  are  now  so  interbred  that  it  is  difiicult 
to    place    them    in    any    class,    but    the    word 
"  Roamers  "  would  cover  all  that  are  suitable  for  ' 
climbing  over  old  trees,  on  arches  or  pergolas, 
the  less  vigorous  growers  being  used  for  pillars. 

As  July  lengthens,  other  most  desirable  varie. 
ties  commence  to  blossom.  In  the  crimson 
varieties  we  have  Philadelphia,  deep  in  colour 
and  glowing  in  effect ;  Crimson  Rambler,  the 
exquisite  single  crimson  Hiawatha,  Kubin,  with 
its  purple  foliage,  and  the  vigorous,  large- 
flowered  Mme.  Ernest  Levavasseur,  Mme.  Isaac 
Pereire,  Noella  Nabonnand,  the  latter  finely 
scented  but  erratic  in  growth,  carrying  large 
clusters  at  the  end  of  2  feet  shoots. 

In  pink  and  rose  colours  there  are  Dorothy 
Perkins,  still  our  best,  and  its  more  elegant  form, 
L-ady  Gay,  Mrs.  Flight,  Blush  Rambler,  and  the 
lovel}'  Tausendschon. 

In  softer  shades,  Psyche,  Helene,  Debutante, 
and  Minnehaha,  and  the  lilac-rosy  Queen  A.ex- 
andra. 

In  white  varieties  we  get  Trier,  Waltham 
Bride,  Snowstorm,  and  Perle  des  Neiges. 
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loose  clusters.  It  is  a  fine  Rose  for  an  arch  or 
pergola. 

Lady  Waterlow,  a  hybrid  with  fine  foliage. 
It  makes  a  good  pillar,  and  flowers  twice  in  the 
season.  The  blossoms  are  large,  white  in  centre, 
with  ,a  lovely  shade  of  peach  and  rose  at  the 
edge.     It  also  forms  a  good  bush  in  the  garden, 

Gustave  Regis,  a  primrose-coloured  flower,  with 
yellow  base  in  the  bud  state,  but  semi-double 
white  or  faintest  'primrose  when  open,  with 
clusters  of  anthers  in  centre.  A  pearl  of  the 
first  water,  and  a  Rose  for  an  artist. 

Rosa  viacrantha,  white  and  palest  blush,  with 
gold  anthers,  an  exquisite  single  variety. 

Thalia,  with  snow-white  rosette  flowers  pro- 
duced in  conical  clusters,  effective  and  early. 

I  might  mention  that  all  these,  and  especially 
the  "  Wichuraiana  "  varieties,  nxake  useful  sub- 
jects for  pegging  on  banks  or  to  clothe  unsightly 
spots.  Their  culture  is  very  simple,  merely  cut- 
ting out  the  old  wood  in  winter  and  disposing 
the  long  new  shoots  where  required. 


In  coppery  and  orange  shades  Marco,  Gold- 
finch, Crepuscule,  and  the  grand  Noisette 
William  Allen  Richardson. 

-\t  the  same  time  we  must  not  overlook  the 
old  Ayrshire  evergreen  climbers,  as  the  rampant 
Mme.  d'Arblay,  20  feet  up  a  tree  in  my  garden, 
with  big  white  clusters,  the  rosette-white  Feliciti 
Perpetue,  the  cluster  whites,  Bennett's  Seedling 
and  Aimee  Vibert,  with  snowy  masses  of 
blossom,  Brunonii,  with  silver-green  leaves, 
Dundee  Rambler  ;  the  blush  cluster  varieties,  as 
Williams'  Evergreen,  Princess  Marie,  Myrian- 
thes,  and  Wells'  Pink. 

I  propose  to  deal  with  the  larger- flowered 
Roses,  suitable  for  pillars,  &c.,  such  as  the 
Dijon  and  climbing  hybrids  in  a  future  paper, 
but  I  can  fully  recommend  all  the  kinds  I  have 
now  named. 

For  early  blossom  in  mid  May,  the  Briar 
Roses  Fragrantissima,  single  primrose,  and 
Horace  orange-yellow,  are  very  effective  as 
bushes,  coming  as  they  do  before  e\en  the 
China  Roses.     George  Bunyard. 
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FLOWERS   OF   SPENSER. 

^Cm,lmucd  from  p.  45.) 

HELLEBORE. 

Dead  sleeping  Poppy  and  black  Hellebore. 
F.Q.,  11.  v,i.  52. 

Black  Hellebore  was  the  established  classi- 
cal name  for  many  poisonous  plants.  It  is  now- 
restricted  to  our  Christmas  Rose,  which, 
though  not  a  British  plant,  may  have  been 
known  to  Spenser,  as  it  was  introduced  into 
English  gardens  in  very  early  times. 

HOLLY. 

Leave  me  those  hilles  where  harbrough  nis 

to  see, 
Nor    holly-bush,    nor    brere,    nor    winding 
ditch. 

Shcpheards  Calender,  June,  ig. 

Of  course  our  beautiful  English  evergreen. 

HOLM. 

1.  The  carver  Holme.  F-Q-,  1-  i-  9- 

2.  And  the  black  Holme  that  loves  the  watrie 

Vale.  Virgils  Gnat,  2-;. 

The  word  Holm  was  variously  applied  by 
the  old  writers  to  the  Oak,  Holly  and  ever- 
green Oak  or  Ilex.  In  the  first  passage  I 
suppose  Spenser  means  the  Holly.  The 
whole  stanza  relates  the  uses  of  the  different 
trees,  as  the  Pine  for  shipbuilding,  the  Oak 
for  building,  the  Yew  for  bows,  and  so  the 
Holly  for  making  the  handles  of  knives  or 
carvers.  In  the  second  passage  he  would 
mean  the  evergreen  Oak  or  Ilex ;  but  he  could 
not  have  had  much  personal  knowledge  of  it, 
or  he  would  not  have  spoken  of  it  as  loving 
"  the  watrie  vale."  It  is  certainly  not  a 
water-loving  tree ;  in  Southern  Europe  it  is 
often  seen  growing  out  of  the  bare  rocks. 

HYACINTH. 

1.  Fresh  Hyacinthus,  Phoebus  pararaour€, 
And  dearest  love.  F.Q.,  111.  vi.  45. 

2.  The  purple  Hyacinthe,  and  fresh  Costmary. 

Virgils  Gnat,  S4. 

The  Hyacinth  of  the  Elizabethan  poets  was 
our  Bluebell  of  the  woods,  but  in  these  two 
passages  Spenser  is  simply  copying  and  trans- 
lating Virgil. 

HYSSOP. 

Sharpe     isope     good     for     greene     Avounds 
remedies.  Muiopotmos,  st.  24. 

The  Hyssop  was  a  favourite  plant  in  Eng- 
lish gardens  in  Spenser's  time,  but  I  do  not 
find  in  the  herbals  of  the  day  any  reference 
to  its  use  in  "  greene  wounds."  It  is  a  native 
of  Southern  Europe. 

IVY. 

1.  Whylst    freshest   Flora   her  with  Yvie   gir- 

lond  crownd.  F.Q.,  1.  i.  4S. 

2.  And  on  his  head  an  Yvie  girlond  had. 

F.Q.,  I.  iv.  22. 

3.  And  with  an  yvie  twyne  his  waste  is  girt 

about.  F.Q.,  1.  vi.  14. 

4.  An  Arbre  green  dispred. 
Framed  of  wanton  Yvie,  flouring  fayre. 

F.Q.,  II.  V.  2g. 

5.  A  wandring  Vine 
Enchaced  with  a  wanton  yvie  twine. 

F.Q.,  11.  ix.  2.f. 

6.  And  over  all  of  purest  gold  was  spred 
A  trayle  of  yvie  in  his  native  hew  ; 
For  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured 

That  wight,  who  did  not  well  avis'd  it  vew. 
Would  surely  deeme  it  to  bee  Yvie  trew. 
F.Q.,  II.  xii.  61. 

7.  Which  knitting  their  rancke  braunches,  part 

to   part, 
With  wanton  Vvie-twine  entravled  athwart. 
F.Q.,  ill.  vi.  44. 

8.  His  waste  was  with  a  wreath  of  Ivie  greens 
Engirt  about,  ne  other  garment  wore. 

F.Q.,  IV.  vii.  7. 

9.  And  nigh  thereto  a  little  Chappel  stoode 
Which  all  with  Yvy  overspred 

Deckt  all  the  roof. 

F.Q.,  VI.  V.  35. 


10.  And  over  them  spred  a  goodly  wilde  Vine, 
Entrailed  with  a  wanton  Yvie  twine. 

Shephcards  Calender,   .August. 

11.  And  girt  in  girlonds  of  wild  yvie  twine. 

Shepheards  Calender,   October. 

12.  Amongst  the  rest  the  clambring  Yvie  grew. 
Knitting   his   wanton    armes   with   grasping 

hold.  Virgils  Gnat,  28. 

13.  And  pallid  Yvie,  building  his  owne  bowre. 

Virgils  Gnat,  Sj. 

14.  At  length  within  the  Yvie  todde 
I  heard  a  busie  bustling. 

Shepheards  Calender,  March. 

In  all  these  passages  Spenser  shows  no  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauty  of  the  Ivy.  In  all  of 
them  he  connects  the  plant  more  or  less  with 
revelry  and  licentiousness,  so  showing  that  he 
was  copying  the  classical  association  of  the 
Ivy  with  Bacchus  and  Silenus. 

JASMINE. 

Her    nipples    lyke    young    blossomd    Jessa- 
mynes.  Amoretti,  64. 

The  Jasmine  was  introduced  into  England 
from  Southern  Europe  about  thirty  years 
before  Spenser  wrote.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
true  European  plant,  and  the  name  seems  to 
show  that  its  native  home  is  .iVrabia. 

JUNIPER. 

1.  No    tree,   that    is   of    count,    in    greenwood 

groves, 
From  lowest  Juniper  to  Cedar  tall. 

F.Q.,   IV.    X.    22. 

2.  Sweet  is  the  Junipere,  but  sharpe  his  bough. 

Arnoretti,   26. 

The  Juniper  was,  no  doubt,  a  much  com- 
moner shrub  on  our  hillsides  in  Spenser's 
time  than  it  is  now.  It  is  found  more  or  less 
all  over  Great  Britain. 

KINGCUPS. 

And  cowslips  and  kingcups  and  loved  lilies. 
Shepheards  Calender,  April. 

A  very  old  name  for  the  Marsh  Marigold, 
and  still  in  common  use. 

LAUREL. 

1.  But    now    they    laurell  hraunches  bore  in 

hand  ; 
Glad  signe  of  victory  and  peace  in  all  their 
land.  F.Q.,  I.  xii.  5. 

2.  The  Laurell,  meed  of  mightie  conquerors, 
And   Poets  sage.  P.Q.,   I.   i.   9- 

3.  That  Fame  may  it  resound. 
In  her  eternall  tromp  with  laurell  girlond 

cround.  F.Q.,  II.  Hi.  jS. 

4.  And  all  the  margent  round  about  was  sett 
With  shady  laurell  trees. 

F.Q.,  II.  xii.  63. 

5.  Beside  the  same  a  dainty  place  there  lay, 
Planted    with    myrtle    trees    and    laurells 

greene.  F.Q.,  III.  v.  40. 

6.  Daunst  lively  and  her  face  did  with  a  law- 

rell  shade.  F.Q.,  III.  x.  44. 

7.  A  grave  personage 

That  in  his  hand  a  braunch  of  laurell  bore. 
F.Q.,  111.  .xii.  3. 

8.  Lawrell  th'  ornament  of  Phoebus  toyle. 

Virgils  Gnat,  S4. 

9.  The  fresh  and  lustie  Lawrell  tree. 

Visions  of  Petrareh,  3. 

10.  And  head  with  Lawrell  garnisht  was  about. 

Visions  of  Bellay,  9. 

11.  The  laurel-leaf e,   which   you  this   day   doe 

weare.  Amoretti',  2S. 

12.  Like  Virgin  Queenes  with  laurell  garlands 

cround 
For  virtues  meed  and  ornament  of  wit. 
Tears  of  the  Muses,  Terpsichore. 

13.  The  woods  with  Paphian  myrtle  peopled 
To   laurels   sweet«   were   sweetely   married. 

Britains  Ida,  2. 

Spenser's  Laurel  in  all  these  passages  was 
not  the  shrub  which  we  now  call  Laurel,  but 
the  Bay  tree.  And  all  the  references  are  to 
the  classical  associations  of  the  Laurel  with 
the  crowns  of  conquerors,  except  in  No.  12, 
where  the  association  with  virgin  queens  re- 


calls Ovid's  innitba  launis,  because  the  virgin 
Daphne  was  turned  into  a  Laurel.  The  Bay, 
both  tree  and  name,  was  well  known  before 
Spenser's  days,  but  the  name  was  more  given, 
to  the  berry  than  the  tree.     (See  also  Bay.) 

LAVENDER. 

The    wholesome    Saulge  and   lavender    stdL 
^ray,  Miiiopotmos,  st.  24. 

Spenser's  Lavender  was  the  same  as  our 


LETTUCE. 

Cold  lettuce  and  refreshing  Rosmarine. 

Muiopotmos,  st.  2^. 
LILY. 

1 .  He  led  a  lovely  maid 
Forth  by  the  Lilly  hand. 

F.Q.,  Canto  Hi.,  37. 

2.  On  a  sweet  bed  of  Lillies  softly  laid. 

F.Q.,  II.  V.  32. 

3.  The  Lilly,  lady  of  the  fiowring  field. 

F.Q.,  11.  vi.  lb. 

4.  And  that  f aire  flowre  of  beautie  fades  away,. 
As  doth  the  lilly  fresh  before  the  sunny  ray. 

F.Q.,  111.  vi.  jj. 

5.  As  roses  did  with  Lillies  interlace. 

F.Q.,  V.  Hi.  23. 

6.  But  if  her  like  ought  on  Earth  might  read, 
I  would  her  liken  to  a  crowne  of  Lillies 
Upon  a  Virgin  Brides  adorned  head. 

Colin  Clout,  336. 

7.  Cowslips  and  Kingcups  and  loved  Lillies. 

Shepheards  Calender,  April. 

8.  The  Lilly  fresh  and  Violet  belowe. 

Virgils  Gnat,  S4. 

9.  Seest  how  fresh  my  flowers  bene  spredde,. 
Dyed  vn.  Lily  white  and  Cremsin  redde. 

Shepheards  Calender,  February,  i2g. 

10.  With  rose  and  lilies  over  them  displayed. 

Hymnes,  280. 

11.  And  with  sweet  kisses  suckt    the    wasting, 

breath 
Out  of  his  lips  like  Lillies  pale  and  soft. 
Astrophel,  1C3. 

12.  It  soft  doth  lie, 

In  bed  of  Lillies  wrapt  in  tender  wise. 

Clorinda,  70. 

13.  Her  heart  sent  drops  of  pearls  which  fell 

in  foyson  downe 
Twi.xt  Lily  and  the  Rose. 

Mourning  Muse,  gj. 

14.  The  rose  and  lily  have  their  prime. 

An  Elegie,  137. 

15.  Her  goodly  length  strecht  on  a  lily  bed. 
Few  roses  round  about  were  scattered. 
As  if  the  lilies  learnt  to  blush,  for  spight 
To  see  a  skinne  much  more  than  lilly-white. 

Britains  Ida,  111.  2. 

In  these  passages  Lily  has  more  than  one 
meaning.  In  some  it  stands  for  any  beauti- 
ful flower,  as  in  the  "  Lilies  of  the  field  "  ini 
the  Gospels;  in  others  it  merely  stands  for  a.. 
colour;  but  in  others  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  special  Lily  is  meant.  There  is  no  Lily 
truly  native  in  England,  but  in  Spenser's, 
time  several  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  were  common  in  English  gardens; 
the  most  common  being  the  White  or  Ma- 
donna Lily.  As  in  all  the  passages,  its  white- 
ness is  especially  mentioned,  and  so  it  is  taken 
as  the  emblem  of  purity  and  beauty;  I  should 
suppose  that  this  is  the  Lily  that  Spenser  had. 
in  his  thoughts,  and  there  is  none  more  beau- 
tiful. 

LOTUS. 

And  them  amongst  the  wicked  Lotos  grew. 

Wicked  for  holding  guilefully   away 
Ulysses   men,    whom   wrapt   with    swetenes 
new, 
Taking  to  hoste,  it  quite  from  him   did 
stay. 

Virgils  Gnat,  23. 

Spenser  is  quoting  from  Homer's  account 
of  the  food  of  the  Lotophagi.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain what  tree  Homer  meant,  but  the  general 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  Jujube  tree  (Zizy- 
phtts  lotus).  H.  N.  EUacomhc. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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GRIMSTON  PARK,  TADGASTER. 

Although  the  post  town  is  Tadcaster, 
Grimston  Park  is  situated  in  the  Yorkshire 
village  of  Kirkby  Wharfe,  and  the  visitor  from 
York,  about  H  miles  distant,  alights  at  UUeskelf 
station,  the  journey  to  the  park  being 
about  1}  miles  along  a  pretty  country  road. 
Grimston  Hall  is  a  commodious  mansion,  built 
in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  the  mam 
front  having  a  handsome  balcony  supported  by 
Doric  columns,  and  with  wings  at  either  end. 
There  are  two  towers,  which  add  dignity  to  the 
building,  and  the  roof  is  surrounded  by  balus- 
trades with  ornamental  vases  at  intervals. 
Stonework  is  freely  employed  in  the  building, 
magnesium  limestone  being  abundant  in  the  dis- 
trict. It  was  from  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Towton,  famous  for  its  battle  in  1461,  de- 
scribed as  the  bloodiest  and  most  fatal  fought 
on  English  soil  since  the  battl-e  of  Hastings, 
that  much  of  the  stone  employed  in  the  building 
of  York  Minster  was  quarried.  The  present 
mansion  was  built  on  the  site  of,  or  rather  in- 
corporated with,  an  older  building,  by  the  late 
Lord  Howden.  Subsequently  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Lord  Londesborough,  from  whom 
it  was   purchased   by  the  late  J.    Fielden,   Esq.. 


almost  as  fresh  as  when  they  left  the  sculptor's 
studio.  In  the  winter  season  they  are  carefully 
enclosed  with  wood,  and  thus  frost,  which  exerts 
such  an  injurious  effect  upon  stonework,  :s  in  a 
great  measure  excluded.  With  regard  to  the 
flower  garden  at  this  spot,  it  is  intersected  by 
several  broad  and  well-kept  paths,  which  are 
in  part  lined  with  standard  Rose  trees, 
the  flower-beds  being  formed  in  a  setting  of  turf, 
and  there  are  many  half-circular  clipped  trees  of 
Holly.  The  flower-beds  form  a  series  of  panels, 
the  larger  ones  having  a  circular  centre  bed  and 
two  of  oblong  shape  north  and  south.  These 
beds  are  filled  in  summer-time  with,  a  variety  of- 
plants,  including  Zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, Begonias,  Centaureas,  Salvias,  Calceo- 
larias, &c.,  and  others  are  furnished  with  sub- 
tropical bedding.  The  whole  forms  a  pretty  par- 
terre garden,  and  in  summer-time  it  affords  a 
beautiful  setting  to  the  handsome  south  front  of 
the  residence.  The  best  Pelargonium  to  succeed 
is  the  fine  Guilliam  Manglesii  variety,  that 
in  summer-time  furnishes  a  gay  picture  with 
its  showy  flowers.  At  the  western  end  of  the 
Hall  is  a  large  conservatory,  60  feet  long,  hav- 
ing a  dome  in  the  centre  of  an  iron  roof,  and 
with  stone  dressing  to  the  exterior  walls,  in 
hamionv  with  the  main  building.    This  conserva- 
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the  present  owner  being  Mrs.  T.  Fielden.  The 
)iark  embraces  about  600  acres,  the  elder 
Nasmyth  being  responsible  for  its  laying  out 
about  70  years  ago.  The  main  entrance 
is  near  to  the  highway,  and  an  old  toll- 
gate,  which  is  said  to  have  been  cleared  by  the 
outlaw  Dick  Turpin  on  his  horse  during  his 
famous  ride  to  York,  stood  not  far  away.  This 
is  on  the  north  side,  but  the  principal  front 
faces  to  the  south.  The  entrance  gates  are  of 
iron,  finely  wrought,  and  with  two  large  heads, 
graven  in  stone  known  as  the  "  Kings  of  the 
Forest,"  on  the  two  main  pillars.  A  circular 
lawn  is  bounded  by  the  carriage  drive. 

Grimston  Park  is  famous  for  two  features — 
its  beautiful  sylvan  scenery  and  its  garden  sta- 
tuary. Were  little  attempted  in  the  way  of 
pleasure  gardening,  the  spot  would  still  be  one 
of  great  beauty  on  account  of  its  natural  fea- 
tures ;  but  much  has  been  done  to  make  the 
grounds  additionally  attractive,  especially  the 
garden  front  to  the  mansion,  which  is  a  broad 
expanse,  well  designed  and  boldly  planted.  It 
is  here  that  most  of  the  beautiful  statuary 
already  alluded  to  is  found,  and  they  are  so  care- 
fully preserved  that  at  present  they  show  little 
traces  of  damage  from  the  climate,  and  app3-ar 


tory  communicates  with  the  dwelling  rooms,  and 
in  summer-time  forms  a  cool  retreat.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  Palms,  including  two  fine  speci- 
mens of  Raphis  flabelliformis,  a  number  of  roof 
climbers,  such  as  Tacsonias,  Asparagus  and 
Roses,  and  large  hanging  baskets  of  Steno- 
taphrum  americanum  variegatum.  Planted  out 
is  a  large  tree  of  Acacia  dealbata,  that  must  be 
of  great  age.  Flowering  plants  in  pots  afford  a 
touch  of  colouring  to  the  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
other  greenery.  Near  the  entrance  to  this  plant 
house  is  a  sunken  lawn  that  is  now  used  for  cro- 
quet and  other  games,  its  limits  being  planted 
with  standard  Rose  trees.  This  was  originally 
a  flower  garden,  designed  in  keeping  with  the 
flower-beds  facing  the  front  of  the  mansion. 
Further  on  still  is  a  large  water  basin,  with  a 
beautiful  vase  rising  from  the  centre.  The  basin 
is  spacious  and  planted  with  showy  flowering 
Nymphccas.  Continuing  the  walk  to  the  west, 
past  fine  woodland  scenery,  the  visitor  ap- 
proaches a  spot  known  as  the  Emperors'  Walk 
(see  fig.  27).  This  name  is  given  on  account  of 
the  series  of  busts  of  Roman  Emperors  on  pedes- 
tals which  line  the  walk.  These  are  12  in  num- 
ber, and  between  each  is  a  shapely  specimen 
of      Irish      Yew,      and      at      the      far      end      a 


temple  containing  a  laurel-crowned  bust  of 
the  first  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  avenue 
is  entirely  shut  in  on  either  side  by  tall 
trees,  a  strip  of  turf  on  either  side,  with 
the  broad  path  in  the  centre,  only  separating  the 
trees  ;  but  the  latter  are  undulating,  so  that  the 
avenue  is  not  too  formal.  A  little  to  the  south 
of  this  statue-lined  walk  stood  the  famous  old 
Svcamore  that  was  illustrated  in  our  issue  for 
October  8,  1881,  p.  469.  This  was  indeed  a 
monarch  of  the  forest:  it  measured  21  feet  in 
circumference  at  4  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
lowest  limb  extending  44  feet  from  the  bole. 
The  tree  branched  into  four  main  stems.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  the  tree  in  Decem- 
ber, 1E06.  as  owing  to  injury  by  storms  and  from 
decay,  it  was  considered  unsafe  and  liable  In 
fall.  At  this  spot  are  two  replicas  of  classical 
statues  representing  lions  attacking  a  horse  and 
a  bull. 

Near  this  spot  the  woodland  scenery  is  en- 
chanting, and  many  fine  Copper  Beeches  and 
Golden  Yews  add  a  touch  of  colour  to  the  scene  ; 
the  path  winds  beneath  the  canopy  of  trees,  and 
shrubs  play  their  part  in  forming  border  lines 
to  the  walks,  formal  outlines  being  avoided. 
Our  attention  was  directed  at  this  spot  to  the 
turf  which  borders  the  paths.  Growing  in  abun- 
dance, in  company  with  the  grass,  was  Sela- 
ginella  denticulata.  This  has  established  itself, 
and  is,  apparentlv.  perfectly  hardy — a  remark- 
able fact,  seeing  that  Yorkshire  does  not  enjoy 
a  climate  free  from  severe  frosts.  Its  presence 
is  accounted  for  by  the  use  of  old  potting  soil 
when  transplanting  some  shrub  or  tree.  In  the 
conservatory  there  were  for  many  years  mar- 
ginal boxes  filled  with  the  plant  in  question, 
which  require  replanting  every  few  years.  The 
old  soil  was  always  wheeled  to  a  heap  not  far 
away.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  plant  propa- 
gated itself  from  spores  or  fragments  of  the 
plants  in  this  soil  when  used  for  the  purpose 
above-named. 

In  one  part  of  the  grounds  near  to  the  house  is 
a  sunken  dell,  wild,  but  beautiful  in  its  aspect, 
with  native  Ferns  scrambling  up  the  sides.  This 
would  form  an  ideal  spot  for  a  rock-garden, 
although  some  of  the  overhanging  trees  would 
have  to  be  sacrificed,  as  it  is  quite  shaded  over 
by  their  branches.  There  is  also  a  fine  border 
planted  with  hardy  plants,  and  against  a  wall 
are  Roses  and  flowering  shrubs.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  path  are  beds  of  Roses,  and  in 
summer-time  this  walk  is  one  of  great  beauty. 
From  it  is  reached  the  walled  enclosed  garden 
devoted  to  fruit  and  vegetable  culture. 

This  kitchen  garden  occupies  a  favoured  posi- 
tion, and  the  crops  are,  on  the  whole,  consider- 
ing the  very  cold  weather  of  the  past  spring, 
doing  well.  Culinary  Peas,  on  the  occasion  of 
our  visit,  gave  promise  of  fine  crops.  The  variety 
Eangley  Gem  always  furnishes  abundant  pods  ; 
others  favoured  are  Acme,  Criterion,  and  Pres- 
tage.  There  were  large  breadths  planted  with 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Cauliflower  Dean's  Snowball, 
sown  in  January,  produces  fine  heads,  and  this  is 
followed  by  Early  London  ;  Onions,  Carrot*^, 
Beet,  Potatos,  itc.  Of  the  last-named,  Sharpe"^ 
Express  and  Duke  of  York,  on  a  south  border, 
were  especially  good.  There  is  a  fine  old  tree  uf 
Marie  Louise  Pear  on  a  north  wall,  some  of  the 
branches  being  trained  over  on  to  the  south  side. 
This  tree  was  carrying  a  good  crop  of  fruits,  but 
most  of  the  other  Pear  trees  were  sparsely 
fruited.  The  best  Pears  to  succeed  are  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bun 
Chietien,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess.  Apples  did 
not  promise  a  heavy  crop,  but  a  tree  of  Warner  -- 
King  rarely  fails  to  fruit  heavily  in  these  gar- 
dens. Others  noticed  were  Lane's  Prince  Albert. 
Lord  Suffield,  Margil,  Potts'  Seedling,  Ribston 
Pippin,  and  Claygate  Pearmain.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  in  the  open  in  some  seasons  gi\c 
good  crops.  Plums  also  do  well  generally  ;  but  this 
season,  in  common  with  trees  in  most  gardens, 
the  crop  of  this  fruit  is  thin.  Varieties  thit  succeed 
here  are  Greengage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Pond's 
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Seadling,  and  Victoria.  Of  Strawberries,  Royal 
Sovereign  is  largely  planted,  and  is  used  exten- 
sively for  forcing,  but  President  is  the  heaviest 
cropper.  Louis  Cauthier  is  another  favourite 
variety  at  Grimston,  where  it  grows  and  fruits 
well. 

The  glasshouses,  including  the  large  conserva- 
tory, number  123.  Three  are  vineries,  the  same 
number  Peach-houses,  and  others  are  used  for 
the  culture  of  plants.  Figs,  Melons,  Tomato.s, 
Cucumbers,  &c.  Four  houses  are  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  Carnations,  principally  of  the  Sou- 
venir de  la  Malmaison  type.  Many  large  plants 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  old  Blush  varie- 
ties were  noticed.  Some  were  in  10-inch  pots, 
and  many  in  6-inch  pots  for  supplying  cut 
blooms.  In  the  plant  houses  were  many  Orchids, 


ionantha  in  the  stove,  with  much  larger  and 
brighter-coloured  flowers  than  the  type.  It  has 
been  named  after  Mrs.  Thos.  Fielden.  The 
variety  is  an  acquisition.  Poinsettias  are  given 
especial  attention,  and  a  large  quantity  of  these 
winter-ifowering  plants  are  cultivated  at  Grimston 
Park.  They  were  in  fine  condition  in  all  stages, 
some  being  old  plants  that  had  been  saved  from 
previous  seasons.  These  are  cut  down  almost  to 
the  ground  level,  and  give  excellent  results.  No 
account  of  these  gardens  would  be  complete 
without  reference  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton,  who  for 
many  years  had  the  care  of  these  gardens  and 
grounds.  His  good  work  can  be  seen  on  every 
hand,  and  is  being  continued  by  his  successor, 
Mr.  G.  P.  Bound,  whose  work  shows  evidence 
of  a  skilful  cultivator.     Since  Mr.  Clayton's  re- 


flower  as  a  young  plant,  but  only  a'Tter  reaching 
a  certain  age.  The  flowers  appear,  together  with 
the  young  leaves,  on  the  top  of  the  branches. 
Calyx,  pedicels,  and  the  young  shoots  and  leaves, 
are  all  densely  covered  with  fine  brown  hairs 
which  soon  disappear  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaves  and  from  the  branches  as  they  grow  older. 
The  branches  are  armed  throughout  from  the 
youngest  to  the  oldest  with  short,  stout  thorns, 
and  possess  a  greyish-green  smooth  bark.  The 
leaves  are  trifoliate,  the  side  leaflets  ovate- 
acuminate  and  truncate  at  the  base,  the  termin:  l 
ones  of  the  same  shape  and  scarcely  longt  ■. 
They  are  not  equally  deciduous  throughout  t  .e 
tree — some  always  remaining  from  one  year,  to 
the  other.  The  fiowers  are  borne  in  dense  but 
short  racemes,  which  are  all  bent  upwaras,  and 


including  Cattleyas  and  Cypripediums  in  quan- 
tity, these  being  grown  for  their  useful  flower^i 
in  winter;  also  Odontoglossums,  Dendrobiums, 
Lycastes,  and  other  Orchids.  A  stove  was  filleLi 
with  the  usual  array  of  heat-loving  plants,  and 
sus[:)ended  from  the  roof  were  large  baskets  of 
Steuotaphrum  americanum  of  the  variegated 
variety,  which  are  hung  in  summer-time  from 
the  rafters  of  the  conservatory.  This  makes  a 
fine  basket  plant,  and  affords  a  change  from  the 
species  of  Asparagus  so  largely  used  as  trailing 
plants.  A  house  planted  with  varieties  of  Be- 
gonia Rex  amongst  rockwork,  with  Ferns,  was 
very  pleasing.  In  this  structure  were  also  large 
plants  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  growing  amongst 
the  stones.    We  noticed  a.  variety  of  Saintpaulia 


tirement  he  has  made  hi; 
Ulleskelf. 


in  the  village  of 


NOTES  FROM  LA  MORTOLA. 

ERYTIIKINA     IXSIGNLS     TOD. 

A  PLANT  of  Striking  beauty  when  in  flower,  as 
it  was  in  the  middle  of  May,  is  Erythrina 
insignis.  It  is  a  large  bush  or  tree,  about 
15  metres  high,  with  very  stout  and  thick 
divergent  branches  from  the  base,  and  certainly 
not  often  met  with  along  the  Riviera.  It  was 
described  by  Todaro  from  a  large  specimen  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Palermo,  from  which  our 
plant  may  possibly  have  originated.     It  does  not 


are  about  6  to  8  centimetres  long ;  and  some- 
times are  borne  in  groups  of  tliree  at  the 
top  of  a  branch.  The  pedicels  are  10  milli- 
metres  long,  the  caly.t  about  twice  as  long, 
but  rusty  brown.  The  vexillum  is  the  largest 
and  the  only  coloured  petal  of  the  flower ; 
it  is  of  a  most  vivid  fiery-red.  It  is  ellip- 
tical in  outline,  but  folded  and  strongly  re- 
curved, somewhat  darker  outside  and  paler 
inside  at  the  base.  It  measures  about  6  centi- 
metres in  length  and  3i  to  4  centimetres  ia 
breadth.  The  carinal  petals  are  much  shorter, 
about  25  centimetres  long,  of  a  pale  insignificant 
green.  The  alae  or  wings  are  bent  over  them 
and  are  nearly  as  much  coloured  as  the  vexil- 
lum,    but  have  a  blackish-brown    margin.     The 
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stamens  are  long,  exserted,  and  bent  upwards  in 
the  same  way  as  the  vexillum.  The  filaments 
are  of  a  dull  green,  and  nine  of  them  united  to 
three-quarters  of  their  whole  length,  which  is 
4  to  5  centimetres  ;  the  tenth  stamen  is  free  or 
nearly  so.  The  anthers  are  small  and  brownish. 
The  ovary  is  long,  stipitate,  and  is  surrounded 
by  the  staminal  tube  ;  it  ends  in  a  long,  curved 
style,  which  finally  bends  in  various  ways.  The 
flowers  secret^  a  large  quantity  of  sweet,  watery 
juice,  which  doubtless  ser\'es  ia  its  native 
country  to  attract  animals,  most  probably 
humming  birds.  Here  a  few  pods  are  some- 
times produced,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  ferti- 
lisation by  means  of  large  bees.  The 
native  country  of  this  tree  is  unknown. 
Todaro  gives  no  origin.  According  to  him 
the  plant  has  been  grown  in  the  Palermo 
Botanic  Garden  for  a  long  time  (de  tempo 
antico),  but  was  received  from  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens at  Bocca  di  falco.  Our  plant  agrees  in  all 
details  with  Todaro's  description  and  figure  in 
his  Hort.  Botan.  Fanormitanus  6,  t.  ii.  Alwin 
Berger^  La  MoYtola,  Italy. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 


PLANT    NOTES. 

A  NEW  RACE  OF   FUCHSIAS. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Fuchsia  triphylla, 
which  was  discovered  on  the  Island  of  Hayti  or 
.^t.  Domingo  over  a  couple  of  centuries  ago, 
was  ever  in  cultivation  in  this  country  till 
within  recent  times.  At  all  events,  its  introduc- 
tion, or  perhaps  reintroduction,  in  the  early 
eighties  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  St.  John's 
Wood,  attracted  much  attention,  and  owing  to 
its  distinct  appearance  and  the  vivid  colour  of 
the  blossoms,  grea-t  anticipations  of  its  possible 
value  to  the  hybridist  were  indulged  in. 

Many  attempts  at  crossing,  however,  only 
ended  in  failure,  and  several  years  elapsed 
before  a  pretty  hybrid  of  Cyerman  origin  was 
put  on  the  market.  This,  known  as  F.  tri- 
phylla hybrida,  was  the  result  of  crossing  F. 
triphylla  with  F.  corymbiflora.  Two  or  three 
other  seedlings  which  much  resembled  the  first 
hybrid  were  also  put  into  commerce,  but  no 
decided  break  was  met  with. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  matters 
have  changed,  and  the  German  nurserymen  have 
distributed  several  varieties  showing  a  marked 
change  from  those  previously  grown.  Judging 
by  their  general  appearance  I  should  say  they 
are  the  result  of  crossing  and  intercrossing  F. 
triphylla,  F.  corymbiflora,  and  F.  fulgens.  One 
of  this  section,  viz.,  Coralle,  was  given  an 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  September  3  of  last  year.  A  very 
attractive  group,  consisting  of  several  varieties 
of  these  hybrid  Fuchsias,  was  seen  at  the  recent 
Holland  Park  Show. 

The  florists'  varieties  of  Fuchsia  have  long 
followed  the  same  line,  so  that  a  fresh  break 
will  be  gladly  welcomed.  Among  the  best  of 
these  new  Fuchsias  are  H.  Henkel,  with  flowers 
a  shade  of  reddish-salmon  ;  Coralle,  apricot, 
with  a  coral-red  shade  ;  Perle,  pale  yellowish- 
salmon  with  a  pink  shade ;  and  Gartenmeister 
Bonstedt,  rosy-red  shaded  salmon,  while  the 
young  lea-ves  are  of  a  bronzy  hue.  An  older 
variety,  Mary,  more  nearly  approaches  the  typi- 
cal F.  triphylla,  the  blossoms  being  bright 
crimson   in   colour. 

In  addition  to  these,  one  could  not  fail  to 
notice  at  Holland  Park  the  many  delightful 
hardy  Fuchsias  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Ltd.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
future  before  these  plants,  but  the  surprising 
part  of  the  matter  is  that  several  of  the  best 
were  raised  and  distributed  many  years  ago  by 
M.  T-^moine,  of  Nancy,  without  their  merits 
being  generally  recognised.  Should  they  now 
attain  the  position  in  gardens  that  they  are 
entitled  to,  these  Fuchsias  will  furnish  another 
illustration  of  plants  ignored  for  a  time  becom- 
ing ultimately  popular.     W . 


Tomatos  for  fruiting  in  Tvifiicr. — Plants  that 
were  raised  from  "seeds  sown  thinl}'  in  pans  or 
shallow  boxes  early  in  July,  and  placed  in  a 
cool  frame,  should  as  soon  as  they  develop 
rough  leaves  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots. 
Slightly  shade  the  plants  from  the  sun  until  they 
have  recovered  from  the  root  disturbance,  and 
afterwards  expose  them  to  the  weather  at  all 
times  when  the  conditions  are  favourable.  When 
well  rooted  repot  them  rather  firmly  into  6-inch 
pots,  using  a  compost  of  loam,  lightened  with 
broken  manure  from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed,  and 
wood  ashes.  Place  the  plants  in  an  unheated 
frame  and  remove  the  lights  except  during  bad 
weather.  If  frames  are  not  available,  place  the 
plants  in  rows  in  a  sheltered  position  in  the 
open  ;  secure  them  to  stakes,  and  screen  their 
pots  from  the  sunshine  by  placing  against  them 
some  thin  boards  on  edge.  Take  proper  care  in 
watering  and  do  not  afford  manure  water.  Sun- 
rise and  Frogmore  Selected  are  good  varieties 
for   winter   fruiting. 

Tomatos  in  fruit. — Plants  that  were  put  out  as 
successional  crops  to  forced  Strawberries  have 
now  their  earliest  fruits  swelling  freely,  and 
should  be  top-dressed  with  compost  enriched 
with  bonemeal  or  some  similar  fertiliser.  They 
may  also  have  occasional  waterings  with  diluted 
drainings  from  the  farmyard.  Keep  the  leading 
growths  secured  to  the  trellis,  or  stakes  as  the 
cas-e-  may  be,  and  stop  the  lateral  growths 
closely.  Ventilate  the  house  freely  and  keep  a 
tolerably  dry  atmosphere.  Should  white  fly  be 
troublesome,  either  fumigate  or  vaporise  the 
house.  Maintain  a  fairly  dry  air  by  night,  and 
ventilate  freely  early  in  the  day  in  order  to 
prevent  moisture  from  condensing  upon  the 
ripening  fruits,  otherwise  mischief  may  result 
from  sun  scalding.  Fungous  diseases  are  not 
likely  to  appear  if  the  structure  is  kept  properly 
ventilated,  the  atmosphere  fairly  dry,  and  the 
temperature  reasonably  warm,  but  should  the 
fruits  become  affected  spray  both  the  plants  and 
their  surroundings  either  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phide of  potassium — 1  ounce  of  sulphide  in  a 
quart  of  hot  water,  with  enough  water  added 
to  make  2^  gallons — or  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture.        

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  FvFE,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Lilium  candidum. — This  species  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  Lilies.  Soon  after  the 
plants  have  finished  flowering  the  bulbs  should 
be  lifted  and  stored  for  a  period  of  about  two 
months.  But  they  should  first  be  dried  by 
exposure  to  the  sun.  "When  planting  these  bulbs 
they  should  be  placed  on  a  layer  of  sand,  and 
not  covered  deeply  with  soil.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  shallow-planted  bulbs,  even  though  they 
may  be  quite  green,  always  give  the  best  flowers 
and  are  the  most  healthy.  One  often  sees  these 
Lilies  doing  splendidly  in  cottage  gardens,  the 
reason  being  that  they  are  not  often  interfered 
with.  An  over-rich  and  moisture-laden  soil  is 
especially  harmful  to  the  Madonna  Lily,  and  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  tlie  plants  being  diseased. 
As  a  precaution  against  disease,  dust  the  bulbs 
and  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  with 
sulphur. 

Heuchcra  sattguinea. — This  handsome  peren- 
nial plant  flowers  from  early  summer  to 
autumn.  Now  is  a  suitable  time  to  sow  seeds 
or  to  propagate  the  plant  by  cuttings  or  by  divi- 
sion of  the  root-stock.  It  will  grow  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  garden  and  in  any  kind  of  soil, 
but  it  needs  to  be  frequently  replanted,  as  the 
crowns  when  large  raise  themselves  considerably 
above  the  ground  level,  and  from  this  cause  are 
often  injured  by  frost. 

Viola  cuttings. — Shoots  of  the  Viola  root 
readily  in  a  cold  frame  partially  shaded  from 
direct  sunshine.  The  use  of  a  frame  is  neces- 
sary if  they  are  intended  for  planting  at  the  end 
of  October  or  early  December,  but  if  they  are 
not  required  until  the  spring  they  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  open,  s«lecti^g  a  sheltered,  shaded 
position  for  the  purpose.  '  ^Vhen  inserting  the 
cuttings  allow  plenty  of  space  between  them  so 
that  each  may  be  lifted  with  a  good  ball  of  soil 


at  the  roots.  Among  the  best  varieties  of  Violas 
for  bedding  purposes  are  Lord  Elcho,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Countess 
of  Kintore,  and  Archibald  Grant. 

I  sat  is  glauca. — This  is  a  very  handsome 
border  plant  flowering  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  small,  clear  yellow  flowers  being  borne 
in  immense  numbers.  The  plant  grows  about 
4  feet  in  height,  having  light  green  stems  and 
glaucous  foliage.  The  inflorescences  form 
spreading  panicles,  and  though  the  individual 
flowers  are  small  the  effect  produced  by  the 
spraj's  of  bloom  is  ver}'  fine.  The  plant  is  quite 
hardy,  and  being  a  perennial  niay  be  increased 
by  division.     It  may  also  be  raised  from  seeds. 


THE   APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 

Bees  and  the  Heather. — It  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  remove  to  Heather-covered  ground  some  dis- 
tance away  any  hives  containing  combs  not 
wired,  for  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
vibration  of  a  wagon  or  a  railway  truck  would 
cause  them  to  break  down.  Further,  it  is  useless 
to  take  any  colony  that  is  not  bubbling  over 
with  bees.  Often  it  pa_vs  to  unite  colonies  that 
are  to  be  utilised  on  the  moors,  so  as  to  make 
them  extra  strong.  Having  made  up  our  minds 
what  kind  of  colony  mil  repay  us  for  our 
trouble,  the  next  is  to  make  the  hive  secure  for 
travelling.  The  frames  must  be  tightly  wedged, 
a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  must  take  the  place 
of  the  quilts  and  two  laths  laid  on  the  top  of 
the  zinc  across  the  frames,  and  tightly  screwed 
down  to  prevent  them  swinging.  The  en- 
trances must  be  made  secure  by  screwing, 
on  perforated  zinc,  and  then  the  whole  hive 
tightly  roped  together.  If  any  accident  should 
happen  and  the  bees  are  liberated,  thus  causing 
damage  to  anyone,  the  apiarist  is  responsible. 
Knowing  this,  one  cannot  exercise  too  much  care: 
in  making  all  quite  safe.  If  a  cart  or  wagon  be 
utilised  to  remove  the  bees,  allow  the  hives  to- 
rest  on  a  good  bed  of  straw  to  prevent  any 
unnecessary  jar.  Let  the  whole  operation  be 
performed  at  night.  Generally  speaking,  sections 
are  best  for  the  purpose,  because  Heather  honey 
is  so  dense  that  an  extractor  will  fail  to  throw 
it  out,  and  so  it  must  be  pressed  out,, 
which  means  the  loss  of  many  valuable  frames 
of  drawn-out  comb  for  the  next  season.  'WTien 
sections  are  utilised,  if  the  foundation  is  drav.  n 
out,  so  much  the  better.  The  crates  must  be 
very  snugly  wrapped  up  to  prevent  any  draught 
from  entering  ;  pack  in  as  much  as  you  can 
around  them,  and  place  good  warm  quilts,  with 
brown  paper  between,  on  the  top. 

Supers. — If  we  keep  the  supply  of  space  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  bees'  requirements  we 
may  prevent  swarming.  When  frames  or  sec- 
tions are  all  filled,  save  those  on  the  outside, 
then  another  crate  may  be  added.  By  adding 
too  rapidly  and  giving  too  much  space  we  defeat 
our  purpose  and  disappoint  the  bees.  Much 
uproar  may  be  caused  in  an  apiary  by  perform- 
ing the  task,  either  clumsily  or  at  an  improper 
time.  Choose  a  bright  day,  not  a  cloudy  one 
when  the  bees  are  having  a  slack  time,  as  they 
are  then  less  likely  to  sling.  The  new  super 
must  be  placed  underneath  the  one  that  is  nearly 
completed.  Have  the  crate  near  at  hand  and 
the  smoker  well  charged  and  also  well  lighted. 
Give  the  bees  a  little  puff  of  smoke  at  the 
entrance  and  wait  two  or  three  minutes,  so  that 
they  may  gorge  themselves  with  honey,  which 
robs  them  of  the  desire  to  sting.  Remove  the 
roof,  and  as  you  turn  back  the  quilt  puff  in  a 
little  smoke  between  the  frames  or  sections. 
Then  lift  the  super  by  giving  it  a  slight  twisting 
and  upward  movement.  With  the  aid  of  the 
smoker  drive  all  the  bees  below  the  queen-ex- 
cluder zinc,  and  add  the  new  crate,  replace  that 
or  those  removed  above,  and  wrap  up  warmly  as 
advised  before;  fit  the  roof  securely  to  prevent 
intruders  gaining  access  to  the  hive,  as  other- 
wise robbing  is  very  liable  to  occur. 

fobbing  and  its  causes. — Robbing  is  often 
caused  by  leaving  about  pieces  of  comb  con- 
taining honey,  for  bees  seem  to  derrve  much 
pleasure  from  gaining  honey  easily.  Fighting  on 
the  alighting  board  is  the  danger  signal  to  thr 
beekeeper.  Later  in  the  season  when  feec'in- 
with  syrup  robbing  is  often  seen,  but  this  may 
be  prevented  by  spilling  no  syrup  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  hives  and  by  clo-^ing  the  en- 
trances so  that  one  bee  only  may  enter  at  a  time. 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

£y   H.    G.   Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.    G.  L 
HOLFORD,  C.V.O.,  CLE.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire 

Oiicidiums  (coniinuid). — Among  the  cooler. 
growing  species  are  some  of  the  most  showy 
kinds,  and  many  of  these  are  extremely  useful 
plants  to  cultivate  for  malting  a  display  in 
late  summer  and  autumn.  O.  varicosum. 
Rogersii  is  perhaps  the  most  extensively  cultr- 
vated  of  these  species,  large  consignments  of 
plants  being  imported  annually  and  sold  at  low 
prices.  The  great  demand  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  flower  which  is  more  valuable 
for  exhibition  or  decorative  purposes  than  the 
long,  handsome  spikes  of  this  j'ellow  Oncidium, 
either  as  seen  on  the  plant  or  in  a  cut  state. 
Other  handsome  and  attractive  kinds  are  those 
members  of  the  O.  crispum  group,  such  as  O. 
JTorbesii,  O.  Gardneri,  O.  crispum  and  O.  Man- 
tinii  ;  also  O.  tigrinum  and  O.  dasystyle,  &c. 
Examples  of  these  that  are  well  established  and 
growing  freely  are  best  given  a  position  close 
up  to  the  roof  ventilators  in  a  cool,  intermediate 
temperature,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  the  light  and  air,  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  maturation  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  and 
the  subsequent  producing  of  strong  flower- 
spikes.  At  this  stage  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
at  the  roots  is  needed,  and,  weather  permitting, 
the  plants  should  be  freely  syringed  overhead 
until  the  present  season's  growths  are  fully 
completed.  O.  olivaceum,  O.  microchilum,  O. 
Phalaenopsis,  and  others  that  have  flowered 
during  late  spring  and  early  summer  will  now 
be  commencing  their  season's  growth,  and  as 
the  latter  advance  the  supply  of  water  at  the 
roots  should  be  gradually  increased.  Thete 
plants  should  be  carefully  examined,  and,  if 
necessary,  the  work  of  repotting  or  top-dressmg 
should  be  carried  out  at  once,  according  to  the 
principles  described  in  a.  former  Calendar. 
These  remarks  apply  also  to  that  magnificent 
species,  O.  Marsh'allianum,  and  the  beautiful, 
compact-growing  species,  O.  concolor.  These 
flower  in  spring  and  early  summer,  and  they 
thrive  in  a  cooler  atmosphere  than  any  of  the 
others  already  mentioned.  O.  flexuosum  is  a 
very  common  Orchid,  but  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  beautiful  kinds  in  cultivation.  For 
cutting  purposes  there  is  hardly  another  to 
compare  with  the  flowers  of  this  species,  as  the 
spikes,  owing  to  their  light,  graceful  appear- 
ance, can  hardly  be  wrongly  placed.  This 
species  is  usually  grown  in  too  cool  an  atmo- 
sphere and  close  a  compost  for  it  to  yield  the 
best  re'sults.  I  have  seen  plants  growing  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  Cattleya  house  in  Sphagnum- 
moss  and  charcoal  alone,  making  wonderful 
growths,  the  spikes  being  very  long  and  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  During  the  growing  season 
these  plants  require  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture  at  the  roots. 


.PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Ll-nt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Primula  sinensis. — Plants  that  were  potted  in 
3  or  4-inch  pots  are  now  ready  for  shifting  into 
receptacles  having  a  diameter  of  6  inches,  for 
this  Primula  must  never  be  allowed  to  become 
root-bound  in  small  pots.  A  suitable  compost  is 
loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  proportions,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  sand  and  some  old  Mushroom  bed 
manure,  but  the  latter  may  be  replaced  by  a 
little  Peruvian  guano.  In  potting  place  the 
plant  just  deep  enough  to  allow  a  slight  cover- 
ing of  soil  over  the  old  ball ;  make  the  soil 
moderately  firm  in  the  pots.  Newly-potted 
plants  should  be  watered  very  carefully  for  some 
time  after  repotting ;  rather  err  on  the  side  of 
under-watering  than  giving  too  much.  The 
pots  should  be  placed  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  an 
unhealed  frame  where  they  must  be  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine,  but,  of  course,  the  shading  must 
be  rsmoved  when  the  sky  is  overcast.  Ventilate 
the  frames  early  in  the  morning,  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  becoming  drawn  and  weakly  m 
growth,  and  for  the  same  reasons  allow  plenty 
of  room  between  each  plant,  each  of  which 
should  be  turned  half-way  round  once  a  week. 
Pinch  off  all  the  flower-spikes  as  they  appear  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  not  expend  their 
energy  in  this  direction.  Primula  obconica 
should  be  treated  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
P.  sinensis,  but  in  their  case  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  in  ashes. 


Cinerarias. — Plants  that  were  pricked  out  into 
boxes  last  month  are  now  ready  for  potting  into 
4-inch  pots.  Use  a  similar  compost  to  that 
advised  above,  but  use  rather  more  loam  and 
add  a  sprinkling  of  bonemeal.  Keep  the  ashes 
in  the  frame  well  damped  during  hot  weather 
and  remove  the  lights  at  night  time  when  circum- 
stances permit. 

Mignonette. — Pot  plants  intended  for  autumn 
and  winter  flowering  are  now  making  rapid 
growth,  and  should  be  placed  at  the  back  of  a 
wall  having  a  northern  aspect,  but,  although 
they  need  shade  from  direct  sunshine,  they  must 
be  given  conditions  that  will  encourage  plenty  of 
leaf  growth  but  not  flowers.  These  latter  should 
be  pinched  as  soon  as  they  appear  and  the  shoots 
be  trained  by  means  of  very  small  stakes. 
Guard  against  caterpillars,  which  do  much  harm 
to  the  foliage.  Syringe  the  plants  daily  during 
bright  weat'ner,  placing  a  little  soot  in  the  water. 
As  the  root  system  is  now  well  developed,  weak 
liquid  manure  should  be  given  about  twice  a 
week.  Batches  of  later  plants  should  be  re- 
potted in  a  compost  consisting  of  loam  two  parts, 
leaf-soil  one  part,  sand  and  old  lime  rubble  one 
part,  with  some  old  Mushroom  bed  dung.  The 
pots  should  be  provided  with  plenty  of  drainage 
material,  as  Mignonette  requires  an  abundance 
of  water,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
about  the  roots,  and  it  would  be  liable  to  do 
this  if  there  was  not  good  drainage,  as  the  soil 
needs  to  be  pressed  moderately  firm  when 
potting. 

Freesia  refract.!  alba. — The  bulbs  of  old  plants 
that  were  forced  last  year,  and  which  have  been 
given  a  suitable  period  of  rest,  should  have  the 
old  soil  shaken  from  them  and  the  largest  bulbs 
be  potted  into  6-inch  pots,  in  loam,  leaf-soil,  and 
sand.  Jlanure  is  not  needed,  for  feeding  can 
be  practised  after  the  plants  have  started  into 
growth,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  rooting  com- 
post be  of  an  open  texture.  When  they  are 
potted  stand  them  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  and  place 
a  layer  of  ashes  or  sand  on  the  top  of  the  pots 
until  the  shoots  begin  to  push  through,  when 
they  should  be  at  once  placed  cl'ose  to  the  glass 
in  an  unheated  frame  and  allowed  plenty  of 
ventilation. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.   Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Ladv 
NuNBURNHOLME,  Warier  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Budding. — When  the  branches  of  fruit  trees 
have  become  bare  from  any  cause,  the  bare 
places  can  be  easily  refurnished  with  shoots  by 
inserting  buds  on  the  old  branches  where  it  is 
most  desirable  to  have  them.  If  hot,  dry 
weather  prevails  after  this  operation,  it  is  advis- 
able to  sj'ringe  and  shade  the  branches  from 
the  bright  sunshine.  Peach,  Nectarine,  Cherry, 
and  Plum  trees  may  all  be  budded  at  the  end 
of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August :  if  the 
work  is  done  carefully  during  dull  weather, 
success  is  almost  certain.  The  process  of  bud- 
ding fruit  trees  is  exactly  similar  to  that  for 
Roses.  Select  plump  buds  from  half-ripened 
wood,  remove  any  wood  that  is  present  with  the 
handle  of  the  budding  knife,  and  make  an  in- 
cision about  an  inch  long  in  the  stock  with  a 
cross  cut  at  the  top,  in  the  shape  of  a  T.  Insert 
the  bud  carefully  without  damaging  it.  Bind  it 
with  raffia,  but  not  too  tightly,  it  only  being 
necessary  to  exclude  the  air  and  the  wet.  The 
buds  will  remain  dormant  during  the  winter 
months,  but  in  the  following  spring  they  will 
burst  into  growth. 

Newly-grafted  trees  should  be  given  attention, 
and  if  the  scions  are  thoroughly  united  to  the 
stock  and  growing  freely,  the  binding  material 
may  be  removed  entirely.  Young  shoots  on 
dwarf  stocks  should  be  properly  secured  to  a 
neat  stake  to  prevent  the  new  shoots  being 
damaged  by  strong  winds.  This  also  applies 
to  grafted  standard  and  other  trees.  Remove 
any  suckers  or  shoots  that  appear  below  the 
graft. 

Apricots. — The.?e  fruits  are  now  swelling  fast, 
and  it  should  be  ascertained  that  none  is  being 
injured  between  the  shoots  and  the  walls  or 
against  the  nails.  Where  the  foliage  is  dense 
about  the  fruits,  remove  a  few  of  the  leaves, 
but  not  so  as  to  fully  expose  the  fruits,  as  these 
ripen  better  and  are  finer  generallv  when  shaded 
with  a  little  foliage.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  woodlice,  as  these  pests  often  damage  the 
best   fruits.     Syringe   the   foliage  two   or  three 


times  a  week  before  the  fruits  ripen,  in  order 
to  keep  down  insect  pests. 

Thinning  fruits, — The  rains  which  have  fallen 
during  the  past  week  will  assist  in  swelling  the 
fruits  and  in  cleansing  the  trees  from  insects. 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  that  are  bearing  heavily 
should  be  thinned  of  all  unnecessary  fruits,  for 
overcropping  not  only  spoils  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  fruits  but  also  militates  against  a  reason- 
able crop  the  following  year.  Care  must  be 
taken  when  thinning  the  fruits  to  study  the 
character  of  the  individual  variety,  for  in  the 
case  of  a  small-fruiting  kind  a  larger  number 
may  be  allowed  to  develop  than  should  be 
permitted   with  larger  varieties. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elslree,  Hertfordshiie. 

The  Cabbage. — Preparations  should  now  be 
made  for  sowing  the  principal  batch  of  spring 
Cabbage.  This  is  such  an  important  crop  that 
special  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  good  re- 
sults. Complaints  are  made  each  year  that  a 
large  percentage  of  Cabbages  flower  prema- 
turely. This  is  owing  chiefly  to  sowing  the 
seeds  too  early  and  selecting  bad  stocks.  If  the 
seed  is  not  sown  before  the  end  of  July,  and  re- 
liable varieties  only  chosen,  growers  would  not 
experience  much  trouble  in  this  respect.  Select 
an  open  quarter  of  ground  which  has  not  been 
lately  manured,  fork  it  up,  and  then  rake  the 
surface  to  a  fine  tilth.  Scatter  the  seed  thinlv 
broadcast,  and  protect  it  from  birds  by  nets.  A 
second  sowing  should  be  made  about  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  August.  Three  excellent  varie- 
ties are  Ellam's  Early  (still  unsurpassed  as  a 
spring  Cabbage),  Sutton's  April,  and  Flower  of 
Spring.  The  last-named  is  a  larger  Cabbage 
than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  is  ready  for  use 
about  a  fortnight  later.  If  these  three  sorts  only 
are  grown  they  will  afford  all  that  is  required 
either  for  a  large  or  a  small  garden  in  the  way 
of  spring  Cabbages.  Red  or  pickling  Cabbage 
should  be  sown  at  the  same  time  as  the  second 
ba'. -h  of  spring  Cabbage. 

Coltworts. — There  are  few  more  useful  vege- 
tables for  autumn  and  early  winter  use  than 
these,  consequently  large  breadths  should  be 
planted  on  ground  which  has  been  liberally 
manured  and  deeply  worked.  Plant  thein 
12  inches  apart  each  way,  and  make  two  or  three 
plantings  at  least,  to  allow  for  a  succession. 

Winter  Greens.— The  showery  weather  has  been 
ideal  for  getting  these  planted  and  established. 
Any  which  have  been  placed  between  the  rows 
of  Potatos  will  need  exposing  to  the  light  and 
air  by  bending  down  the  haulm  of  the  Potatos 
about  them.  Savoys,  Broccoli,  and  Kales  may 
still  be  largely  planted  on  any  available  ground. 
These  late  plantings  frequently  endure  a  severe 
winter  much  more  satisfactorily  than  earlier 
plants.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  start  very  late 
Savoys  on  a  south  border  which  has  been  well 
manured. 

Brussels  Sprouts.Strong,  established  plants 
should  be  well  earthed  up,  and  the  soil  made  very 
firm  about  them  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing 
them  about ;  when  special  Sprouts  are  required, 
the  plants  should  be  secured  to  stakes. 

Spinach. — This  vegetable  may  now  be  sown  in 
large  quantities  on  well-prepared  ground.  The 
Carter  is  an  excellent  variety  for  sowing  durin^ 
the  next  fortnight,  but  it  should  be  thinned  to  a 
good  distance  apart  just  before  the  second  leaf 
is  made  :  a  distance  of  6  inches  will  be  none  too 
great.  Fresh  soot  should  be  liberally  strewn 
over  the  young  plants,  especially  during  showery 
weather. 

Cf/iTj'.— Seldom  have  I  known  the  Celery  fly 
to  be  more  troublesome  than  it  has  been  this 
year,  and  only  by  constant  hand-picking  and 
frequent  applications  of  soot  has  the  crop  been 
able  to  make  any  headway.  I  believe  this 
trouble  has  been  universal.  Probably  the 
worst  time  for  this  is  now  over  ;  but  it  may  cause 
annoyance  again  in  the  autumn.  Continue  to 
blanch  the  earlier  plantings  which  may  be  re- 
quired for  consumption  next  month  and  early  in 
September,  the  most  simple  and  effectual  wav 
being  to  place  bands  of  brown  paper,  about 
6  inches  in  width,  around  each  plant  at  intervals 
of  about  seven  or  eight  days,  until  the  desired 
height  is  reached.  When  doing  this,  place  a 
little  soot  around  the  base  of  each  plant. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE, 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LI3riER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.    , 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  planti 
/o)  naming,  shoidd  be  addressed  to  the  EDI  I  OR, 
41,  Wellington  5treet,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Lommunications  should  be  written  on  onk  side  only  of 
THK  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  ivriter.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed^  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— TAc  Editor  does  not 
ujuiertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communicatio}is  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himselj 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.  -  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  oj 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  /lowers,  trees,  &c.,  but  he 
caimot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  Jiews.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  bysendingto 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  oj 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticullurtsts. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  29— 

Bisliop's   Wallham  Fl.   Sh.      Midland  Counties  Sweet 
Pea  Soc.  Exh.  at  Wolverhampton.      Chesterfield  Fl. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 63-1°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.- H'ciliwsrfty,  Jul}'  22  (6  P.M.):  Mas.  77"; 
Min,  56". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  July  23 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.  301  ;  Temp.  72°  |  Weather— 
Bright  sunshine. 
Provinces.— IVtdiicsrfa:)',  July  22  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  71° 
Guildford  ;  Min.  68°  Bristol. 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  charac- 

Types        terising    the     Types    of    Floral 

°*  Mechanism*     as     one     of     the 

■  Mechanism,  most  retnarkable  of  the  books 
dealing  with  flowering  plants 
tiiat  has  appeared  within  recent  times.  The 
volume  before  us'  forms  the  first  instalment 
only  of  the  entire  work,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  appearance  of  the  other  volumes  may 
not  be  long  delayed. 

We  had  gathered  from  the  introduction 
that  the  treatise  was  intended  for  the 
"  elementary   student,"   but  we   confess   we 

-should  like  to  meet  that  stud<nt.  Even 
Macaulay's  omniscient  schoolboy  would 
prove  the  veriest  dunce  beside  him.  Doubt- 
less there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  worli 
that  may  be  utilised  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  this  is  further  helped  out  by  the 
magnificent  series  of  illustrations  which  the 
book  contains.  But  much  of  the  subject 
matter  is  such  as  can  only  appeal  to  the  very 

-advanced  student,  though  to  him  it  will 
assuredly  prove  very  stimulating. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  has  been 
to  take  individual  flowers  as  representative 
types,  and  around  them  to  group  the  related 
forms,  thus  exhibiting  the  flexibility  of  the 
type  and  the  play  of  variation  around  it. 
Twelve  such  plants,  which  are  in  flower  from 
January  to  April,  are  selected  for  treatment 
in  the  present  volume,  which  we  presume  is  to 
be  followed  by  at  least  three  similar  ones. 
A  short  historical  account  of  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal plants  described  is  given,  its  economic 
uses,  distribution,  and  other  facts  of  general 
interest  are  added.  Then  follows  a  morpho- 
logical account  of  its  structure,  accompanied 
by  admirable    explanatory    figures,   some  of 

*  A  selection  of  diagrams  and  descriptions  of  common 
flowers  arranged  as  an  introduclicii  to  the  systematic  study 
of  Angiosperms.  By  Arthur  Hurry  Church,  M.A.,  D.So. 
Part  L,  Types  i.-xii,  (January  /."ril).  Oxford:  Clarendon 
:Pr.;ss,  1908 


thein  in  colours.  Details  of  pollination,  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  fruit  and  seed 
are  presented  in  full,  and  the  more  general 
aspects  of  the  matters  raised  in  connection 
with  a  particular  plant  are  dealt  with  under 
"Theoretical  Conclusions,"  and  the  latter  will 
be  found  well  worth  reading  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced botanist.  The  whole  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  remarkably  original,  and  constantly 
challenges  the  reader  by  the  provocative — we 
had  almost  said  dogmatic — way  in  which  new- 
views  are  set  forth.  Every  page  of  the  book 
is  full  of  matter  for  thought,  and  while  no 
doubt  many  will  refuse  to  follow  the  author 
in  all  his  conclusions,  all  must  admit  the 
stimulating  influence  of  the  ideas  enunciated. 

Dr.  Church  very  skilfully  works  up  his  con- 
ception of  the  "  Mean  Type  "  towards  which 
so  many  decotyledonous  flowers  approximate, 
and  he  urges  the  importance  of  distinguish- 
ing similarities  due  to  mere  convergence  from 
marks  of  real  affinity.  He  also  traces  in  a 
very  interesting  way  that  peculiar  and  often 
recurring  type  of  floral  organisation,  illus- 
trated by  Ribes,  wherein  the  outer  floral 
whorls  become  raised  up  by  the  intercalation 
of  what  is  termed  the  "  zona  perigyna." 

Naturally,  in  a  work  of  this  kind  differences 
of  opinion  will  obtain  respecting  some  of  the 
positions  adopted  by  the  author.  We  our- 
selves demur  to  the  term  racemose  being  ap- 
plied to  inflorescences  in  which  the  terminal 
flower  opens  first,  for  such  "  racemes  "  seem 
to  us  to  have  originated  from  cymose  types. 
They  are  specially  abundant  in  forms  whose 
near  allies  exhibit  the  cyme  in  its  most  typical 
form.  To  term  them  racemes  seems  to  con- 
fuse convergent  series  with  related  ones,  a 
confusion  against  which,  in  another  connec- 
tion. Dr.  Church  especially  warns  his 
readers. 

Again  we  feel  compellod  to  take  exception 
to  "gvnoecium,"  which  is  used  instead  of 
the  more  usual  (and  correct)  rendering  gvna;- 
ceum. 

Many  people,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
appreciate  the  statement,  on  page  99,  respect- 
ing cleistogamous  flowers  and  their  origin, 
"  There  is  no  reason  to  regard  the  produc- 
tion of  cleistogamic  flowers  as  at  all  an  act 
of  compensation  for  a  lack  of  normal  fruits, 
owing  to  failure  of  the  mechanism  of  cross- 
pollination."  The  breezy  way  of  putting  for- 
ward this  unquestionably  correct  statement 
may  perhaps  shock  some  of  those  naturalists 
who  are  really  Lamarckians  at  heart,  but 
we  believe  it  to  represent  a  perfectly  accurate 
statement  of  a  plain  fact.  Dr.  Church  men- 
tions the  interesting  circumstance  that 
Violets  which  have  been  forced,  are  prone  to 
exhibit  premature  germination  of  the  pollen 
whilst  still  within  the  anther,  and  he  sug- 
gests that  this  may  afford  the  clue  to  a 
correct  explanation  as  to  how  cleistogamy 
became  a  possibility. 

We  cannot  conclude  a  notice  of  this  im- 
portant work  without  congratulating  the 
author  and  the  publishers  alike  on  its  pro- 
duction. The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  have  already  deserved  well  of  botanists 
for  the  sake  of  the  well-known  series  of 
translations  which  have  been  issued  from 
Oxford,  and  this  new  undertaking  is  well 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  Press. 
It  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  scholarly 
scientific  work  that  deserves  to  be  widely 
known  and  generally  used. 


Our    Supplementary    Illustration.— For 

the  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  new  single 
yellow  Paeony  known  as  Paeonia  Mlckosewitschii 
■»\'e  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  of 
BelgTove,  Queenstown,  who  also  supplied  us 
with  the  material  from  which  the  illustration  of 
the  Paeony  figured  last  week  was  prepared.  P. 
Mlokosewitschii  is  described  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  as  belonging  to  a  group  of  yellow- 
flowered  Pasonies  from  the  Caucasus,  the  other- 
being  P.  Wittmanniana  and  P.  macrophylla,  all 
of  which  are  very  closely  allied,  and  may 
possibly  be  merely  forms  of  P.  corallina.  The 
species  we  now  figure  was  discovered  by 
ilLOKOSEWiTSCH  neat  Lagodeckhi,  in  the  eastern 
p-art  of  the  Central  Caucasus,  Avhilst  typical  P. 
Wittmanniana  is  a  native  of  Adsharia,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Tshorok  liiver,  south  of  Batum. 
Mr.  Gt:x[BLET0N  obtained  his  plant  from  Mr- 
Max  Leichtltn,  of  Baden-Baden,  and  since  that 
time  young  plants  have  been  raised  at  Kew 
from  ieeds  received  from  the  Tiflis  Botanic 
tiarden.  Mr.  W.  Watson,  also' writing  in  the 
Bo'anical  Magasine,  describes  this  species  as  the 
most  handsome  of  the  yellow-flowered  Paeoniei, 
but  Mr.  Gumbleton  informs  us  that  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  not  nearly  so  rich  a  shade  as 
shown  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  figure  (tab. 
8173).  Mr.  Watson  further  states  that  the  plant 
thrives  under  the  treatment  suitable  for  the 
other  forms  of  herbaceous  Pasonies.  The  glau- 
cous leaves  with  their  red  veins  and  markings 
have  a  good  effect,  independent  of  the  flowers. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The 

annual  outing  will,  this  year,  take  place  on 
Monday,  July  27,  when  a  visit  will  be  paid  to 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore.  The  party  will 
travel  to  Windsor  Station,  and  proceed  to 
the  gardens.  Lunch  will  be  served  at  Lay- 
ton's  Restaurant  at  L30  p.m.  After  lunch 
there  will  be  time  for  a  short  visit  to  ft. 
George's  Chapel,  and  at  3.30  p.m.  the  party 
will  embark  at  Windsor  Bridge  for  a  trip  up 
the  river.  A  halt  will  be  made  at  Maidenhead 
for  tea  (about  5.30),  and  after  tea  the  party 
will  return  so  as  to  reach  Windsor  in  time  to 
catch  the  8.28  p.m.  train  to  Paddington. 

Horticultural  College,  Swanley.— Lady 

Bective  distributed  the  prizes  awarded  the  lady 
students  of  the  Horticultural  College  at  Swanley 
on  July  14,  in  the  presence  of  an  influential 
assembly  of  the  supporters  of  the  institution, 
which  is  a  pioneer  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
Sir  John  Cockdurn  presided.  Lady  Bective 
spoke  of  the  new  field  that  was  opened  out  to 
women  in  regard  to  horticulture.  They  loved 
their  gardens,  but  had  been  unable  in  the  past  to 
accomplish  much  in  them  from  lack  of  know- 
ledge. She  was  delighted  with  the  work  being 
done  for  women  in  association  with  the  college, 
and  she  was  also  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
students  had  done  so  well  in  their  work  and 
examinations.  Lady  Bective  also  remarked, 
says  the  Timis,  that  she  was  gratified  beyond 
measure  to  learn  from  Sir  John  Cockburn  of 
the  great  success  of  the  colonial  branch  of  the 
college's  work,  and  that  the  college  had  been 
recognised  by  the  Government  as  one  of  the 
first  institutions  for  third  year  training  in  horti- 
cultural and  nature  study  for  those  teachers  who 
were  taking  up  these  subjects. 

Royal  Visit  to  Chester  and  Stockport. 

—In  connection  with  the  recent  visit  of  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  to  Chester  and  Stockport,  the  whole  of 
the  floral  decorations  at  Chester  Town  Hall, 
Northgate  Railway  Station,  Chester,  and  Tiviot 
Dale  Railway  Station,  Stockport,  were  carried 
■  out  by  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  Smith,  chief  of  their 
floral  department.  The  decorations  were  much 
admired  by  the  royal  visitors  and  general  public 
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The  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee 
SOCIETY'S  show  will  be  held  at  the  Edgbaston 
Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham,  on  August  6 
and  7.  In  addition  to  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
special  classes  are  provided  for  Sweet  Peas. 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  T. 
HUMPHEEVS,  Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham. 

American  Gooseberry  -  mildew. — It  is 
stated  that  there  are  at  present  several  severe 
cases  of  American  Gooseberry-mildew  on  Goose- 
berry bushes  in  commercial  gardens  in  Kent. 

The  Royal  Visit  to  Leeds. — Our  Leeds 
correspondent  writes  as  follows :  The  visit 
made  by  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen 
to  Leeds  on  July  7  was  the  first  visit  of  a  reign- 
ing sovereign  to  this  town  for  some  hundreds 
of  years.  The  decorations  carried  out  in  honour 
of  the  event  were  reiTLarkably  good.  It  was 
surprising  how  all  the  plants,  cut  flowers,  and 
foliage  had  been  got  together.  The  embellish- 
ment of  the  Town  Hall  called  forth  the  best 
efforts.  When  it  is  said  that  both  his  Majesty 
the  King  and  his  ro3'al  consort  freely  gave  ex- 


also  tastefully  decorated  with  large  Palms  and 
flowering  plants,  similar  groups  being  suitably 
placed  along  the  sides  of  the  roof.  Along  the 
corridors  leading  therefrom  to  the  luncheon 
room  were  dados,  some  4  feet  in  height,  of 
diamond  trellising  stained  a  light  mahogany  and 
thinly  furnished  with  Ivy  and  other  suitable 
plants.  Every  few  yards  were  arches  of  ever- 
greens, &c.,  with  branches  of  the  Dog  Rose 
in  flower  twined  in  them.  As  will  be  seen, 
these  dados  formed  an  excellent  means  of  carr}'- 
ing  the  eyes  along  from  arch  to  arch.  The 
main  facade  of  the  Town  Hall  presented  a  grand 
massive  appearance ;  hence  it  required  mucii 
thought  in  temporary  decorations.  The  scheme 
was  a  great  success,  though  it  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  here.  The  parks  superintendent, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Allsop,  was  responsible  for  the 
whole. 

The  late  Mr.  Arthur  Lister,  F.R.S.— It 

is  with  great  regret  that  we  learn  of  the  death, 
on  Sunday  last,  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lister,  F.R.S., 
the  well-known  authority  on  the  Myxomycetes  or 
Slime  Fungi.     His  monograph  on  these  plants, 


[l-lntograph  by   U'.  Jiinig. 
Fig.    28. — SAXIFRAGA    VANDELLII,    FLOWERS    WHITE. 


pression  to  their  great  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion, no  more  need  be  said.  It  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rooms  set  apart  for  the 
royal  luncheon  and  the  retiring  rooms  of 
their  Majesties  that  the  most  artistic  floral 
decorations  were  to  be  seen.  These  rooms 
open  fiom  a  corridor  some  thirty  yards 
in  length,  the  whole  of  which  was  made 
into  a  rustic  archway  or  pergola,  young  Birch 
trees  being  mainly  used  for  the  purpose.  These 
were  most  tastefully  covered  with  "  Dorothy 
Perkins  "  Rose  full  of  flowers,  which  seemed  to 
grow  up  naturally  from  a  narrow  border  of 
dwarf  flowering  and  foliage  plants  on  each  side 
of  the  corridor.  Amongst  these  were  batches  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Liliums  in  variety.  Gladioli, 
and  Pelargoniums,  the  whole  being  edged  with  a 
natural-looking  dwarf  green  Sedum.  To  com- 
plete the  picture,  a  rustic  gate  made  from  peeled 
Oak  branches  was  fixed  at  the  end  first  entered. 
Large  flowering  plants  of  the  same  Rose  were 
placed  in  the  royal  rooms,  cut  branches  being 
also  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  luncheon 
table      The  royal  dais  in  the  Victoria  Hall  was 


published  as  a  British  Museum  catalogue,  is  the 
finest  work  on  the  group  in  existence,  and  is 
copiously  illustrated  with  excellent  plates,  many 
of  which  were  executed  by  his  daughter.  A 
second  edition  of  this  important  work  is  in 
course  of  preparation,  and  every  botanist  cannot 
but  feel  the  deepest  regret  that  the  author  has 
not  been  spared  to  see  its  completion.  Mr 
Lister,  like  many  other  eminent  botanists,  be- 
longed to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  his  re- 
mains will  be  interred  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Friends'  Meeting  House  at  Leytonstone. 

The  Extermination  of  Mosquitoes. — The 

people  of  Baltimore  seem  to  have  been  success- 
ful in  their  warfare  with  the  mosquito.  In 
December,  1906,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
City  Council,  and  the  sum  of  £3,000  appro- 
priated by  it  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures 
to  exterminate  the  insect.  In  the  following  May 
the  work  began,  and  the  first  step  taken  was  a 
distribution  by  the  police  to  householders  of  a 
notice  setting  forth  the  provisions  of  the  law 
requiring  all  the  cisterns,  tanks,  and  wells  to  be 


covered  with  wire  gauze  not  coarser  than 
IS  wires  to  the  inch  both  ways  ;  all  pools,  ponds, 
fountains,  or  other  water  receptacles  not  con- 
taining fish  to  be  screened  as  above,  or  covered 
w  ith  crude  petroleum  ;  forbidding  any  water  to 
remain  in  any  receptacle  whatsoever  ;  requiring 
all  privy  walls  to  be  thoroughly  covered  with 
kerosene  every  15  days ;  and  that  water  be 
turned  off,  and  water  receptacles  emptied  should 
a  house  be  unoccupied  for  more  than  five  days. 
The  penalty  for  neglecting  to  comply  with  any 
of  these  requirements  was  a  fine  not  exceeding 
S2  per  day.  Dr.  C.  M.  Hill,  who  had  charge  of 
the  work,  brought  the  matter  more  forcibly 
before  the  public  by  delivering  a  series  of  lec- 
tures explaining  the  mode  of  mosquito  extermi- 
nation, and  cards  were  displaj-ed  in  the  tramcars 
calling  the  attention  of  householders  to  the  im- 
portance of  their  co-operation  in  tlie  work. 
Reporting  upon  the  experiment  (Annual  Series, 
No.  3,982)  Mr.  Consul  Fraser  says  the  result  of 
It  is  satisfactory,  and  the  City  Council  has 
appropriated  another  £1,000  for  continuance  of 
the  work  in  1908.  Dr.  Hill  is  grateful  to  Dr. 
Ross,  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Diseases,  for  much  valued  advice  in  his  efforts  to 
exterminate  the  mosquito,  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  illness  and  death  in 
Baltimore.     Journal  of  the  Society  of  Art:. 

M.  le  Texnier.— This  gentleman  has  been 
much  occupied  with  the  historical  aspects  of 
popular  flowers.  His  publications  include  "  The 
History  of  the  Tulip,"  '■  The  History  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,"  "  The  History  of  the  Carna- 
tion," "  The  History  of  the  Hyacinth,"  and 
*'  Notices  on  Celebrated  Gardeners  and  Garden 
Amateurs."  They  are  neat  little  booklets  of  30 
or  40  pages  each,  and  contain  many  historical 
and  literary  details  that  amateurs  of  these 
flowers  will  highly  appreciate.  Some  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Librairie  Horticole,  Paris;  others 
by  the    Imprimerie   Montparnasse 


SAXIFRAGA  VANDELLII. 

This  scarce  species  (see  fig.  28)  belongs  to  a 
small  section  of  the  genus  of  which  S.  Burseri- 
ana  is  the  best-known  example.  It  is  somewhat 
similar  in  habit  to  S.  Burseriana,  having  closely- 
matted  stems  that  are  densely  clothed  with  stiff, 
three-edged,  sharply-pointed  leaves.  In  flower- 
ing it  is  later,  for  its  blossoms  do  not  open 
till  early  in  April,  when  most  of  the  different 
forms  of  S.  Burseriana  are  over.  The  illustra- 
tion at  fig.  28  shows  the  species  flowering  in  a 
pan  in  the  Alpine  house  at  Kew  during  the  early 
weeks  in  April.  The  plant  had  been  grown  in  a 
cold  frame,  the  pan  being  plunged  to  the  rim 
in  ashes.  As  a  rock-garden  subject,  it  does  not 
grow  and  flower  so  freely  as  when  cultivated  in, 
a  frame,  where  it  receives  protection  during 
bad  weather.  In  the  open  it  needs  to  be  wedged 
between  stones,  and  in  such  a  position  that  its 
roots  are  readily  within  reach  of  moisture. 

S.  Vandellii  is  found  on  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol 
and  north-eastern  Italy,  where  it  grows  on  cal- 
careous rocks,  and  forms  dense  tufts  of  foliage. 
The  flowering  stems  are  densely  villous  and 
glandular,  about  2  inches  high,  and  bear  from 
five  to  ten  flowers  in  a  cyme.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  good  size,  ivory  white,  save  that  the  oval  petals 
have  five  straight  nerves.  Although  the  plant 
has  been  in  cultivation  for  a  long  time,  it  is  not 
frequently  met  with  in  gardens,  owing  probably 
to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  it.  The  rooting 
medium  should  consist  of  a  very  gritty  soil, 
composed  near  the  surface  of  nearly  all  stones, 
between  which  the  plants  should  be  tightly 
wedged.  The  plant  forms  a  useful  subject  as  a 
succession  to  S.  Burseriana,  and  is  well  worth 
growing  in  a  cold  frame.     W.  I. 
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MH£  FRENCH  SYSTEM  OF  MARKET 
GARDENING. 

(Concluded  from  page  47.) 

1  HAVE  only  at  present  mentioned  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  but  I  know  a  very  good  price  can  be 
got  for  Cos  Lettuces,  which  are,  if  anything, 
more  easily  grown  than  the  Cabbage  Lettuce. 

The  market  gardeners  of  Paris  employ 
Romaine  or  Early  Cloche  Cos  for  winter  cul. 
ture  in  the  same  manner  as  Early  French  Cab 
bage  Lettuce.  The  seed  of  this  Cos  Lettuce  i; 
sown  during  the  first  days  of  October  ;  its  cul 
ture  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Early  French,  bu 
to  prevent  mistakes  I  repeat  it  here. 

The  first  week  in  October  one  should  prepare 
a  well-sheltered  place  facing  south  ;  after  dig- 
ging, carefully  rake  the  soil,  and  on  the  top  put 
•J  inches  of  rich  compost.  Make  the  bed  quite 
level,  put  on  one  corner  of  this  a  bell-glass  and 
press  firmly  on  the  top,  so  that  the  rim  of  the 
glass  will  imprint  a  ring  on  the  ground.  Take 
it  up,  and  place  it  at  the  side  to  make  another 
ring,  and  so  keep  on.  When  there  are  enough 
rings  marked,  sow  the  seed  thinly  in  each  circle, 
and  cover  with  half-an-mch  of  very  fine  soil, 
placing  a  bell-glass  over  each  circle.  One 
can  also  sow  the  seed  at  the  end  of  an  old 
hot-bed.  The  seed  will  come  up  in  three  or 
four  days,  and  12  or  15  days  afterwards  the 
plants  ought  to  be  pricked  out  under  the  bell 
glasses  on  a  bed  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
for  sowing  the  seed.  Prick  out  24  to  25  plants 
under  each  bell-glass,  and  put  on  the  bell-glass 
immediately.  The  plants  will  take  root  in  a 
few  davs,  and,  as  the  Cos  Lettuce  likes  the  air, 
raise  the  bell-glasses  a  little  during  the  day,  but 
shut  them  down  again  at  night.  When 
severe  weather  occurs,  cover  with  -mats  and 
make  a  ring  of  manure  round  the  bed  where 
the  bell-glasses  are,  and  put  very  short  and  dry 
manure  between  the  bell-glasses  and  double 
mats.  When  the  cold  has  gone,  take  off  the 
coverings  and  admit  air  if  the  weather  permits. 
In  January  or  February  choose  the  strongest 
plants  and  plant  one  under  each  bell-glass,  to- 
gether with  four  early  French  Cabbage  Lettuces. 

The  whole  of  the  ground  allotted  to  the 
.cloches  should  be  sown  with  early  Carrots. 
The  Cabbage  Lettuces  will  be  ready  to  cut  be- 
fore the  Cos  have  room  tO  develop,  and  after 
these  latter  are  cut,  take  off  the  glasses  and 
carefully  thin  out  the  Carrots  if  too  thick.  The 
first  were  forced  in  Paris  in  1812. 

On  the  outside  the  smaller-sized  plants  of 
Cos  Lettuce  are  planted  to  be  coming  along, 
and  as  soon  as  those  under  the  cloches  are  cut, 
the  ones  outside  are  ready  to  have  the  cloches 
moved  on  to  them  to  get  a  second  crop. 

The  British  market  gardener  is  a  very  con- 
servative sort  of  fellow.  What  his  father  and 
grandfather  did  before  him,  he  is  quite  willing 
to  go  on  doing  still,  and  he  cannot  understand 
why  any  '"  new-fangled '"  thing  should  come 
along.  Jiis  forefathers  have  been  quite  content 
to  grow  Schofields  and  Lees'  Immense  Lettuce 
to  come  in  in  the  spring,  and  so  is  he,  and  what 
were  good  enough  in  the  old  days  should  be 
good  enough  for  his  customers.  There  is  no 
need  to  have  these  new-fangled  Lettuces  sent 
from  Paris. 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  the  world  goes  on, 
and  those  who  wnU  not  move  with  the  times  are 
eventually  left  behind  in  the  race. 

If  English  people  in  the  districts  suited  for 
early  culture  would  give  this  French  system  a 
trial,  they  would  find  that  it  would  be  to  their 
benefit,  but  you  must  not  think  that  this  is  a 
royal  road  to  fortune.  You  will  have  the  same 
ups  and  downs  that  you  have  had  in  ordinary 
gardening,  but  the  results  in  the  end  are  much 
better. 

Here  in  our  country  we  have  an  enormous 
population,  and  a  well-to-do  population,  who 
can  afford  to  buy  from  Paris  these  delicate  early 
vegetables.  They  only  want  to  be  educated 
to  the  idea  that  thev  can  obtain  these  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  they  can  have  them  fresh  on 
either  their  lunch  or  dinner  table,  cut  the  same 
morning,  instead  of  being  sweated'  in  boxes 
while  coming  from  France,  perhaps  taking  three 
or  four  days  to  do  it,  and  possibly  lying  in  a 
shop  window  two  more  days  until  they  are  sold. 

I  believe,  indeed  I  am  sure,  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  French  gardens  here,  but  I  also  know 
that  it  will  entail  very  hard  work. 


A  Frenchman  for  seven  months  works  18 
hours  out  of  the  24,  and  through  the  other  five 
months  he  works  14  hours  a  day.  You  must 
not  think  he  looks  overworked  :  he  does  not, 
but  is  as  happy,  contented  and  jovial  a  man  as 
you  can  come  across. 

A  French  market  gardener  does  not  get  on 
well  without  a  wife.  If  the  husband  cultivates 
the  garden,  the  wife  is  the  only  one  who  can 
properly  see  to  the  produce  being  packed,  sent 
away,  and  sold.  They  get  up  every  day  very 
early,  breakfast  at  seven,  lunch  at  ten,  and  have 
dinner  at  two  o'clock. 

The  Frenchman  has  devoted  his  energies  to 
the  production  of  primeurs  until  it  has  become 
a  science.  He  produces  forced  Asparagus  in 
November,  an  abundance  of  Lettuce  in  January, 
Cos  Lettuce  in  February  and  March,  and  Car- 
rots, Radishes,  and  Strawberries  in  March,  and 
Tomatos.  Melons,  &c.,  in  April. 

Market  gardening  is  so  much  overdone  in 
England  that  there  is  very  little  made  out  of 
it.  It  is  a  hand-to-mouth  business,  and  where 
there  is  any  possibility,  which  there  is,  of  im- 
proving it  by  introducing  some  fresh  style  into 
the  gardens,  especially  the  small  gardens  which 
are  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  an  untold  boon,  because  you  would  be  taking 
more  money  at  a  time  when  you  usually  take 
very  little.  You  can  waste  nothing  on  it  because 
you  have  your  frames,  which  are  useful  for 
lAhei  vegetables,  and  j-ou  have  your  manure, 
which  is  only  partially  exhausted  when  you 
have  finished   with  it. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  how  many  of 
these  Lettuces,  &c.,  are  sent  over  to  London 
every  day  during  the  season.  The  usual  con- 
signment' of  Lettuce  per  day  is  4,000  to  5,000 
crates  :  also  500  crates  of  small  early  Carrots, 
100  crates  Asparagus,  100  crates  long  French 
Turnips,  and  50  crates  Celeriac.  Do  not  these 
figures  give  you  some  idea  of  the  importance 
of  this  method  of  gardening? 

-At  the  present  time,  the  price  of  Lettuces 
and  Carrots  very  early  in  spring  are  prohibi- 
tive, e.vcept  for  those  who  are  fairly  well  off 
for  money,  but  if  by  production  one  can  cheapen 
them  so  that  they  are  within  reach  of  every- 
body, the  present  quantity  of  5,000  crates  of 
Lettuce  per  day  will  speedily  jump  up  to  20,000 
crates.  • 

These  particular  Lettuces  are  sold  by  the 
French  gardener  to  a  middleman  at  6d.  per 
dozen.  The  growers  themselves  do  not  ship 
anything  to  England,  any  more  than  you  would 
send  to  retail  customers,  but  they  send  their 
produce  to  a  commission  agent. 

If  the  French  gardeners  get  6d.  per  dozen, 
they  are  quite  happy ;  it  pays  them  well, 
and  I  have  seen  no  French  gardens  that  do  not 
look  prosperous.  Why  should  there  be  one 
foreign  Carrot  or  Turnip  or  a  single  Lettuce 
bi  ought  into  England,  when  all  can  be  pro- 
duced here?  Y'ou  will  have  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting Is.  or  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  for  Lettuce,  even 
if  they  were  what  you  considered  to  be  low  in 
price. 

A  great  many  of  you  will  recollect  the  time 
when  Tomatos  were  but  very  little  grown,  before 
they  came  into  fashion.  At  that  time  they 
fetched  a  large  price.  When  the  Canary  Islands 
and  other  places  began  to  send  in  their  early 
Tomatos,  it  was  thought  it  would  kill  the  Eng- 
lish trade  altogether.     But  has  it? 

I  should  say  that  at  the  present  day  there 
are  2  to  3  cwt.  of  Tomatos  grown  where  one 
pound  used  to  be  grown  years  ago.  They  are 
cne  of  the  most  paying  crops  there  is,  whether 
grown  inside   or  out-of-doors. 

Why  should  not  this  success  be  reflected  in  a 
partial  way  with  these  Lettuces  and  other  pro- 
duce? 

Now  as  to  the  Cauliflowers,  which  our  French 
friends  grow,  let  me  ask  how  many  could  be 
obtained  in  Cheltenham  a  month  or  six  weeks 
ago?  I  am  sure  you  could  have  gone  all  over 
Cheltenham  and  not  obtain  one,  but  how  many 
could  have  been  sold  if  you  had  had  them? 

I  have  brought  a  straw  mat,  which  is  used 
for  this  kind  of  gardening  or  any  other  if 
necessary,  and  should  be  used  by  all  market 
gardeners  here.  It  does  not  absorb  the  wet  like 
an  ordinary  Archangel  mat,  but  allows  the 
water  to  run  off  and  they  quickly  dry.  They 
are  easily  rolled  up. 

I  have  also  been  lent  a  frame  on  which 
these  mats  are  made,  as  I  should  like  to  show 
you  how  easy  it  is  to  make  them  for  yourselves. 


The  Paris  market  gardeners  make  all  these 
rrats  themselves.  There  are  several  sizes  and 
thicknesses,  but  the  generality  are  neither  too 
large  nor  too  thick,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
too  heavy,  and  that  they  may  dry  quickly  after 
being  wetted  by  rain. 

In  length  they  are  2  3'ards  by  1  yard 
wide.  They  are  used  for  covering  bell-glasses 
and  lights  for  keeping  out  the  cold,  and  also 
for  shading  purposes.  They  are  made  as  fol- 
lows ; — On  a  level  floor,  or  on  hard  soil,  fix 
two  1-inch  boards  7  feet  long  by  1  inch  deep, 
parallel  at  a  distance  of  4^  feet.  The  space  be- 
tween these  two  boards,  which  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  the  width,  is  divided  into  five 
equal  parts  by  four  lines  placed  longitudinally 
13  inches  from  each  other  and  as  long  as  the 
plants.  At  the  two  ends  of  each  wooden  line,  a 
small  wooden  peg,  the  size  of  one's  finger,  is 
firmly  placed  in  the  ground,  giving  a' space  be- 
tween the  mat  and  the  ground  of  2  inches. 
These  pegs  determine  the  length  the  mat  should 
be,  just  as  the  side  planks  determine  the 
breadth.  Then  some  tarred  cord  is  attached 
securely  to  all  the  pegs  at  one  end  of  the  frame. 
Now,  one  has  therefore  five  lines  of  tarred  cord 
each  6  feet  6  inches  long,  but  cord  should  not 
be  cut  the  exact  length  from  peg  to  peg  From 
experience,  one  has  learnt  that  the  proper  thing 
is  to  double  the  cord,  so  as  to  have  sufllcient 
to  secure  the  straw  on  to  the  cord  stretched  on 
the  pegs.  It  is  necessary  to  measure  thrice 
the  length  of  the  stretched  cord,  i.e.,  to  make 
6  yards  before  cutting  the  string.  The  loose  end 
of  the  cord  is  wound  on  a  bobbin  of  some  de- 
scription, so  that  it  may  be  more  easily  handled. 

On  the  string  that  is  stretched,  one  puts  clean 
Rye  straw,  and  as  long  as  possible,  1  inch  deep, 
and  so  placed  that  the  thick  ends  come  outside 
against  the  planks,  making  the  mat  of  equal 
thickness.  Now  one  may  go  on  with  the 
sewing,  if  one  may  so  call  it.  One  or 
two  people  can  sew  at  the  same  time. 
Let  the  workers  kneel  at  the  bottom  of  the 
frame  where  the  bobbins  are,  and  with  the  left 
hand  take  a  bunch  of  straw  about  the  size  of  a 
finger,  and  raise  both  it  and  the  cord  which 
is  below.  Then  with  the  right  hand  pass  the 
bobbin  under  the  stretched  cord  and  bring  it 
back  to  the  left  hand.  In  this  way  they  encircle 
a  bunch  of  straw  with  string,  which  they  tie 
tightly.  Then  take  another  bunch  of  straw  and 
proceed  as  before. 

When  these  mats  are  made  at  home  they  are 
very  cheap  indeed,  but  when  they  have  to  be 
imported  from  France  they  come  somewhat 
dearer. 

As  you  will  see  by  my  small  book,*  I  advo- 
cate growing  Strawberries  tinder  glass,  not  in 
gteenhouses  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  in  frames, 
the  same  as  are  used  for  this  particular  form 
of  gardening. 

In  my  book  1  made  a  special  note  on  the  pack- 
ing of  vegetables,  in  which  I  think  we  are 
backward ;  the  French  are  much  better  than 
we  are  in  this.  I  rather  foolishly  thought  they 
did  this  for  their  own  country  as  w-ell  as  for 
abroad.  Possibly  they  do,  but  I  was  eating 
Asparagus  the  other  day  at  a  French  table,  and 
saw  that  they,  like  our  own  market  gardeners 
here,  had  placed  the  sprue  in  the  middle. 


BATTERSEA  PARK. 

In  many  of  the  flower-beds  in  this  park  the 
Fuchsia  is  freely  employed,  sometimes  as  an 
edging,  but  chiefly  as  standards,  pyramids,  and 
low  bushes,  with  an  undergrowth  or  carpet  of 
some  sort,  and  a  bordering  of  plants  of  com- 
paratively low  growth.  Fuchsia  fulgens,  an  old 
inhabitant  of  gardens,  but  mostly  treated  as 
a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  plant,  is  here  used 
in  many  parts  of  the  park,  and  in  various  ways. 
This  species  appears  to  have  been  much  em- 
ployed as  a  parent  in  hybridising  Fuchsias  about 
1837,  when  many  varieties  were  raised  between 

•  The  French  Garden,  by  C.  P.  McKay,  price  6d. 
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it  and  other  long  tubular-flowered  varieties,  as 
F.  corymbiflora,  F.  cordifolia,  and  F.  globosa. 
Few  of  these  early  varieties  are  now  to  be 
found  in  gardens,  excepting  Venus,  Victrix, 
Venus  de  Medicis,  and  Goldfinch.  The  first- 
named  of  these  varieties  was  the  first  Fuchsia 
with  a  white  tube  and  sepals  introduced  into 
gardens.  F.  fulgens  makes  a  conspicuous  bed- 
ding plant  by  reason  of  its  red-tinted  young 
leaves  and  the  elegance  of  its  vermilion- 
coloured,  long,  tubular  flowers.  It  may  be 
observed  at  Battersea  in  company  with  plants  of 
Erythrina  Cristagalli,  Anthericum  variegatum, 
and  Amaranthus  melancholicus,  in  lines  in.  a 
sort  of  ribbon  border,  and  mixed  varieties  of 
Fuchsia.  There  are  mixed  Fuchsia  beds,  con- 
sisting of  tall  bushes  and  standards,  and 
between  these  plants  of  the  variety  Display. 

A  bed  planted  with  tall  plants  of  Acer  Ne- 
gnndo  variegata,  having  scarlet  Pelargoniums 
beneath  and  a  broad  line  of  Funkia  Sieboldii 
as  an  edging,  had  a  good  effect. 

The  plants  of  Plumbago  capensis  are  making 
promise  of  a  show  of  flowers  finer  than  usual ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  Cannas  are  not  making 
much  progress.  An  unusual  combination  was 
noted  in  a  bed  in  the  sub-tropical  garden.  The 
plants  employed  were  Erigeron  speciosa,  a  pink- 
flowered  Pelargonium,  and  a  broad  edging  of  the 
yellow-leaved  Lysimachia  Nummularia  aurea. 

Good  use  is  made  of  Ivy-leafed  Pelargoniums 
as  pyramids,  Coleus  and  Lobelia  being  employed 
as  edging  to  some  of  these  beds.  Salvia  splen- 
dens  var.  Zurich,  mixed  with  Heliotrope  Madam 
de  Bussy,  and  Iresine  Lindenii,  had  a  pleasing 
effect. 

Violas  in  all  colours  are  much  employed,  and 
the  plants  are  growing  and  flowering  capitally. 
Some  beds  of  Roses,  H.P.'s,  and  others  of  Tea 
and  Hybrid  Teas,  produced  fine  blooms  until 
the  rec-ent  storms  occurred,  spoiling  them  for  a 
time.  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  has 
flowered  abundantly;  indeed,  the  Roses  have 
done  wonderfully  in  this  park  in  the  present  sea- 
son— an   unusual   occurrence  in   London. 

Specimens  of  Vitis  Coignetiae  and  V.  flexuosa 
have  made  ample  shoots  by  the  lake  side ; 
likewise  Polygonum  Baldschuanicum.  The 
various  borders,  to  the  upkeep  of  which  Mr. 
Rogers  pays  great  attention,  are  gay  with  Lilies 
in  variety,  Sweet  and  Everlasting  Peas,  Holly- 
hocks, Delphiniums  (especially  fine  this  year), 
and  Hemerocallis,  together  with  numerous  her- 
baceous plants,  that  will  come  into  bloom  as  the 
season  advances.     F. 


TRADE    NOTE. 

GEORGE    MOUNT    &    SONS,    LTD. 

This  firm  has  been  registered  with  a  capital 
of  £30,000  to  acquire  and  carry  on  business  as 
nurserymen,  florists,  flower  and  fruit  growers, 
farmers  and  hop  growers,  at  Canterbury,  Folke- 
stone, Heme  Bay,  and  other  places  in  Kent.  It 
is  a  private  company  formed  to  enable  George 
Mount  to  take  his  four  sons  into  partnershipj 
and  no  shares  are  offered  to  the  public. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  George  Mount  first 
founded  the  business  in  1884.  He  hired  3  acres 
of  ground,  being  part  of  a  40-acre  field  at  St. 
Dunstans,  Canterbury,  put  up  two  glasshouses, 
and  planted  up  most  of  the  ground  with  Roses  ; 
he  afterwards  planted  the  whole  40-acre  field. 
In  1889  the  Old  Exotic  Nursery,  Canterbury 
(which  was  carried  on  for  many  years  by  the 
father  of  the  late  Dr.  Masters),  came  into  the 
market.  This  Mr.  Mount  purchased  and  carried 
on  for  many  years.  In  1893  he  was  invited  by 
the  late  Lord  Radnor  to  open  a  nursery  at 
Folkestone,  which  he  has  carried  on  ever  since  ; 
in  1898  a  nursery  was  opened  at  Heme  Bay, 
which  is  still  held  ;  in  1897  and  1898  60  acres 
of  adjoining  land  were  taken,  being  part  of 
Beverley  Farm,  which  makes  tlie  total  nursery 
ground  at  St.  Dunstans  to  100  acres.     In  1902  he 


purchased  170  acres  of  land  near  St.  Martins, 
Canterbury,  being  part  of  the  Barton  Court 
estate,  which  is  now  planted  with  fruit  and 
Hops  ;  in  1904  he  hired  270  acres  of  land,  being 
Woolton  Farm,  near  Canterbury,  which  is  now 
planted  largely  with  fruit  and  Hops,  a  small 
portion  being  arable  ;  in  1907  he  took  Hode 
Farm,  267  acres,  which  is  being  planted  up 
with  fruit  largely,  the  rest  being  Hops  and 
arable  land ;  he  also  hired  60  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  Barton  estate,  which  is  being  used 
for  nursery  work,  being  planted  up  with  Para- 
dise and  other  stocks  for  fruit  trees,  and  seed- 
ling Briar  and  other  stocks  for  Roses,  the  total 
holding  being  now  over  900  acres.  There  are 
ranges  of  glasshouses  at  Canterbury,  Folkestone, 
and  Heme  Bay,  with  a  total  superficial  area  of 
150,000  feet. 

HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The.  Editoi-  docs  not  hold  hiimelf  responsible  Jcr  the 
opinioyis  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 
The  Flowers  of  Spenser.— I  thanlt  Mr. 
Engleheart  for  his  criticism  on  the  word 
.aquilegia  (p.  54).  I  know  the  derivation  for 
Aquilegus,  and  accepted  it  in  my  Plant  Lore  of 
Shakespeare.  But  I  am  now  sure  that  I  wa.s 
wrong.  There  is  no  such  Latin  word  as  aqui- 
legia, and  I  cannot  find  who  invented  it.  The 
older  word  was  aquilina,  which  is  late  Latin, 
but  is  retained  in  English  in  "aquiline  nose." 
I  can  find  no  earlier  mention  of  aquilegia  than 
Gerard  ;  he  and  Parkinson  both  use  it,  but  in 
connection  with  aquilma.  In  16!23  Bauhin 
sa)'s  :  "  Aquilegia  videtur  dicta  quasi  aquilin;i, 
ob  florum  mucrones  aduncos  ut  sunt  aquilini 
ungues"  (Pinax  144).  But  Linnaeus'  account  is 
decisive.  Among  his  "  nomina  perversa,  ex 
errorea  lectione  veterum "  he  has  "aquilegia 
pro  aquilina."  This  is  enough  {or  me,  so  that 
face  Messrs.  Engleheart  and  Wolley-Dod  I  shall 
stick  to  aquila.  In  all  the  European  names  of 
the  p'.ant  the  reference  is  to  aquila  and  not  aqua, 
and  the  history  of  aquilegia  is  very  simple : 
Aquila,  aqui'.eia,  aquilejia,  aquilegia  I  knew 
Mr.  Wolley-Dod  well  :  he  was  a  good  scholar 
and  his  derivations  were  always  worth  atten- 
tion, but  he  was  not  infallible.  I  should  like 
to  add  that  I  should  be  very  thankful  for  any 
notes  or  criticism  on  the  Spenser  papers.  I  have 
taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  them,  but 
"  humanura  est  errare."     Henry  N .  Ellacomhe. 

The    R.H.S.   and   its    Judges,— There   are 

some  things  said  that  were  best  left  unsaid  ;  and 
some  things  it  is  needful  to  say  that  are  said  at 
the  wrong  time.  I  haidly  know  into  which  of 
these  categories  to  place  the  remarks  as  to 
judges'  fees  and  expenses  (essentially  matters  of 
a  pecuniary  nature)  made  by  one  speaker  at  the 
otherwise  very  pleasant  luncheon  and  social 
function  to  which  the  Council  invited  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committees,  the  judges,  and  others  at 
the  recent  Holland  Park  show.  The  speaker  in 
question  might,  with  all  due  propriety,  as  one  of 
the  judges,  have  thanked  the  Council  for  the 
concession  made  to  him  and  others  in  paying 
their  necessary  travelling  and  similar  expenses, 
and  have  then  been  content  to  express  a  hope 
that  other  favours  might  in  time  be  extended. 
Certainly  the  R.H.S.  does  differ  from  horticul- 
tural societies  generally  in  relation  to  judges' 
fees  ;  but,  still,  many  national  societies  enlist  the 
services  of  judges  without  payment  of  fees, 
hence  the  R.H.S.  is  not  alone  in  that  respect. 
But  no  similar  society  is  so  wealthy,  and  it  is 
knowledge  of  that  fact  doubtless  which  led  to  the 
appeal  for  fees  to  judges,  in  addition  to  the  pay- 
ment of  travelling  expenses.  But  whilst  the 
R.H.S.  needs  the  service  of  judges  but  few  times 
in  the  year,  it  needs  the  service  of  members  of 
its  committees  at  some  23  ordinary  meetings,  at 
several  special  meetings  at  Wisley,  and,  more  or 
less,  at  least  at  three  great  shows,  making  some 
30  occasions  in  each  year.  Now,  the  attendance 
at  meetings  or  shows  each  year  is  usually  good, 
and  if  any  member  attends  but  20  times  out  of 
the  whole,  at  a  cost  of,  say,  but  4s.  each  time, 
he  has,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  to  expend, 
beyond  his  annual  subscription,  at  least  .£4  each 
year.  Some  members  attend  even  oftener,  hence 
to  them  the  needful  attendance  involves  during 
the  year  a  considerable  outlay.     But  I  do  not 


know  that  they  ever  complain  or  ask  for  out-of- 
pocket  expenses,  much  less  for  fees.  These  mem- 
bers do  what  they  do  for  the  love  of  horticulture, 
for  their  regard  for  the  Society,  and  as  some  re- 
turn for  the  honour  shown  them  in  being  invited 
to  become  members  of  the  committees.  Thus,  if 
constant  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  they  in- 
cur greater  expenses  than  do  those  judges  who 
come  to  shows  perhaps  twice  a  year.  If  the 
Council  could  place  a  light  luncheon  at  the 
disposal  of  members  of  the  committee  each  meet- 
ing, that  would  be  a  singularly  acceptable  con- 
cession, as  a  lunch  usually  costs  more  than  tra- 
velling. In  paying  rail  fares  from  Waterloo  to 
^^'eybridge  and  back,  also  in  providing  a  con- 
veyance from  Weybridge  to  Wisley,  and  giving 
members  a  lunch,  the  Council  has  done  very 
much  to  earn  members'  thanks.  It  is  in 
such  directions  so  much  can  be  done  to  secure 
loyal  co-operation.     A  Member  of  a  Committee. 

A  NEW  Hybrid  P/eony  (P.  Souvenir  de 
Maxiime  Cornu).  — In  the  second  part  of  the 
Revue  Ilorlicole  for  July,  the  editor.  Monsieur 
D.  Bois,  describes  and  illustrates  by  a  woodcut 
an  apparently  most  beautiful  hybrid  Pasony, 
which  has  been  obtained  by  M.  Louis  Henry  by 
crossing  the  yellow  tree  Pieony  Delavayi  with 
the  pollen  of  one  of  the  fine  forms  of  P.  nioutan 
named  Ville  de  St.  Denis,  the  colour  of  whose 
flowers  is  white  more  or  less  shaded  and  spotted 
with  violet-carmine.  This  is  the  second  hybrid 
obtained  by  this  raider,  the  pollen  parent  of  the 
first  (named  Mme.  Louis  Henry)  being  another 
Moutan  variety  named  Elisabeth.  The  first 
hybrid  was  figured  on  a  coloured  plate  in  the 
Revue  Jiorticole  last  year  and  described  on  pages 
322  and  544.  The  later  hybrid,  which  is  to  bear 
the  name  of  Professor  Maxime  Cornu,  late 
director  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  is  apparently 
a  much  larger  and  more  beautiful  flower  than 
Mme.  L.  Henry,  being  from  16  to  18  centimetres 
in  diameter  and  very  double  ;  the  flowers  are 
of  a  pale  canary-yellow,  lightly  tipped  with 
carmine  at  their  extremities  and  sometimes  also 
at  the  bases  of  the  petals  ;  this  also  appears  in 
the  fine  form  of  the  parent  P.  lutea  or  Delavayi 
superba.  The  plant  produced  five  flowers,  three 
of  which  were  on  the  terminal  extremities  of  the 
shoots  and  the  other  two  on  the  laterals.  The 
terminal  flowers  w^ere  slightly  larger  in  size  than 
the  others.  The  shade  of  colour  also  of  the 
smaller  flowers  differed  slightly  from  the  rest, 
being  of  a  rather  greenish  hue,  with  the  carmine 
shading  more  accentuated  and  spreading  more 
over  the  petal ;  the  stems  of  the  new  variety 
being  of  a  much  more  woody  nature  than  the 
first  hybrid.  As  propagation  is  expected  to  be 
easy  and  rapid,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  fine 
a  plant  will  ere  many  years  be  obtainable  by 
the  public.     W .  E.  Gumbleton. 

Tomato  New  Dwarf  Red. — It  is  somewhat 
difiicult  to  appraise  the  value  of  a  new 
Tomato,  because  of  the  many  excellent  kinds 
already  in  cultivation,  but  the  variety  under 
notice  is  so  excellent  a  cropper,  and  the  fruits 
are  so  good  in  quality,  that  it  is  worthy  of 
special  notice.  For  a  private  garden  it  is  an 
ideal  variety  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit,  free 
cropping  and  good  flavour.  I  recently  saw  a. 
large  number  of  plants  of  this  variety  laden 
with  ripe  fruits,  the  latter  being  excellent  both 
as  regards  shape  and  colour.  The  fruits  are 
very  solid,  and  have  remarkably  fine  seeds. 
Owing  to  its  dwarf  character  it  can  be  culti- 
vated in  a  small  house  or  pit.  It  greatly  re- 
sembles Acquisition,  which  is  one  of  its  parents, 
but  it  is  far  in  advance  of  that  variety,  both  in 
regard  to  crop  and  edible  quality.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Tomato  that  sets  more  freely  than 
new  Dwarf  Red,  and  this  makes  it  a  most  valu- 
able winteir  variety.  The  fruits  are  borne 
in  clusters  of  from  six  to  eight  fruits,  and  quite 
close  on  the  stem.  The  plants  average  about 
3  feet  in  height,  and  the  first  fruits  are  produced 
quite  close  to  the  base.  .\s  a  variety  for  -ulti- 
vating  in  the  open  it  is  excellent,  as  the  plants 
crop  early  and  produce  fruits  freely.    G.  Wytlies. 

CoRiARiA  japonica. — In  a  reference  to  tliis 
species  in  your  last  issue  (see  p.  43),  in  which  I 
^tated  that  it  produced  "  amber-coloured  Iruits,'' 
I  had  obviously  C.  terminalis  momentarily  in 
mind.  C.  japonica  has  fruits  of  a  scarlet  or 
coral-red  colour,  and  in  their  fully-ripe  stage 
they  assume  a  blackish  hue.     E.  II.  Jenkins. 
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Birds    Entangled    in    Fruit    Nets.— Will 

you  allow  me  to  suggest  to  your  readers  that 
they  should  make  a  practice,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  of  periodically  visiting  their  fruit  nets 
and  so  insure  against  such  of  our  little  songsters 
as  many  have  been  caught  there  dying  a  slow 
death  by  hunger  and  thirst?  It  is  quite  a 
common  sight  to  see  the  dead  body  of  a  bird 
entangled  among  the  meshes  of  a  net,  and 
although  we  all  know  how  troublesome  these 
little  thieves  are,  we  ought  surely,  if  their  de- 
spatch is  necessary,  to  make  it  as  swift  and 
painless  as  possible,  and  not  leave  them  to  die 
a  lingering  death  such  as  one  does  not  like  even 
to  contemplate.     Missel  Thrush. 

"French"     Market     Gardening. —  I    am 

terribly  disappointed  with  last  week's  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  For  some  time  past  I  have  been  read- 
ing with  interest  articles  possessing  such  alluring 
titles  as  "  Golden  Soil,"  "  £4,000  (or  was  it 
only  £400?)  I'rofit  per  Acre,"  "The  Secret  of 
the  Black  Soil,"  &c.,  in  the  daily  Press.  For 
a  halfpenny  per  diem  there  is  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  readers  the  valuable  secret  of  how, 
with  little  or  no  horticultural  experience,  the 
veriest  tyro  simply  has  to  rent  a  small  piece 
of  ground  and  make  an  annual  profit  of  many 
hundreds  of  pounds.  The  basis  of  it  all  seemed 
to  be  "soil  as  black  as  your  hat" — one  day 
though  it  was  "boots,"  but  that  is  a  detail.  With 
soil  of  this  productive  colour  Lettuces,  Radishes, 
Carrots,  and  Turnips  were  produced  in  such 
astonishing  numbers  that,  with  the  help  of  a  few 
Melons  as  pot-boilers,  the  petite  culturist's  for- 
tune was  soon  made.  True,  there  are  acces- 
sories, but  simple  ones,  such  as  frames,  lights, 
and  cloches.  In  the  same  way  news  is  given  to 
the  world  at  large  of  a  new  French  discovery  in 
the  shape  of  straw  mats  for  covering  purposes. 
(My  grandfather  used  to  make  them,  but  perhaps 
he  was  merely  a  pioneer.)  The  simplicity  and 
certainty  of  it  all  caused  me  to  think,  and  I 
quickly  decided  that  I  was  not  doing  justice  to 
myself  or  my  family.  My  salary  as  a  private 
gardener  fails  woefully  short  of  the  black 
soilist's  income,  and  besides  Lettuces,  Radishes, 
Carrots,  Turnips,  and  an  occasional  Melon,  I 
grow  several  other  things  which,  under  my 
ignorant  and  misguided  routine,  entail  a  deal  of 
worry  and  anxiety  to  grow  successfully.  So  I 
almost  decided  'to  "  relinquish  my  appoint- 
ment "  and  turn  "  French  "  gardener,  but  this 
week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle  bids  me  pause  and 
reconsider,  for  in  your  "  .Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents"  columns  your  expert  on  "French" 
gardening  gives  the  net  profit  as  about  £60  or 
£70  per  annum  (per  acre. — Ed.),  and  as  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  possesses  a  reputation  for 
accuracy,  I  feel  that  perhaps  it  will  be  wiser  to 
bear  mv  intense  disappointment  at  the  affluence 
so  suddenly  snatched  from:  my  reach  and  remain 
an  "English"  gardener.     .A.  C.  B, 

LILIUM  Japonicum. — This  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinct Lily,  the  subject  of  a  supplementary  illus- 
tration in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  May  16, 
is  far  more  generally  known  as  L.  Kraraeri.  We 
must,  I  suppose,  on  the  ground  of  priority, 
accept  L.  japonicum  as  its  correct  title  ;  but,  as 
a  I^ily  lover,  I  emphatically  protest  against 
classing  Alexandrse  and  Colchesteri  as  varieties 
of  L.  japonicum.  The  Index  Kewensis  is  beyond 
my  means,  but  the  Kc7u  Hand  List  so  places 
them  ;  while  in  Mr.  Baker's  paper  read  at  the 
Lily  Conference,  Colchester,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  T^.  Brownii  ;  but  Alexandrae  is  referred 
to  under  the  name  of  L.  japonicum.  Taking 
first  the  case  of  L.  Alexandrae,  I  fail  to  see  in 
what  respect  it  is  related  to  L.  japonicum  (L. 
Krameri  of  gardens),  except  that  they  are  both 
members  of  the  same  section  of  the  genus 
Lilium.  When  it  was  first  introduced  under  the 
name  of  L.  Ukeyuri,  this  Lily  was  regarded  as 
a  hybrid  between  I,,  auratum  and  L.  longi- 
florum,  and  its  affinities  are  certainly  more  with 
these  two  Lilies  than  with  L.  japonicum.  Tak- 
ing its  prominent  features  more  in  detail,  the 
erect  stem  of  L.  Alexandrae  is  clothed  with 
rather  pale  green  leaves,  about  5  or  6  inches 
long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  so  in 
width,  but  they  widen  out  just  at  the  upper  part 
of  them.  The  flowers  are  shorter  than  those  of 
L.  longifiorum,  and  less  shallow  than  in  L.  aura- 
tum, though  in  this,  as  in  other  features,  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  variation.  The  flowers  are 
clear  white,  jhaded  inside  and  outside  with 
green,  while  the  fragrance  much  resembles  that 


of  L.  longifiorum.  The  bulb,  too,  shows  no  par- 
ticular atfiuity  to  L.  japonicum,  but  in  colour 
and  shape  it  more  closely  resembles  that  of  L. 
longifiorum.  For  a  few  years  after  its  introduc- 
tion we  used  to  get  a  large  number  of  bulbs  of 
L.  Alexandrae  from  Japan,  but  recently  the  sup- 
ply seems  to  have  greatly  fallen  off.  In  claim- 
ing for  L.  Alexandrae  a  well-marked  distinctness 
from  L.  japonicum,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
all  authorities  concur  in  assigning  specific  rank 
to  L.  rubellum,  a  species  which  is  very  similar 
to  L.  japonicum.  With  regard  to  Colches- 
teri being  classed  as  a  variety  of  L.  japoiii- 
cum,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  disputed  by  anyone 
that  it  is  simply  a  form  of  L.  Brownii.  When 
in  flower  at  Kew,  I  have  frequently  seen  it  so 
named.  Mention  of  L.  Brownii  suggests  the 
question :  What  is  the  typical  species?  It  is 
said  to  have  been  first  flowered  by  Brown,  a 
nurseryman,  at  Slough,  in  1837,  but  its  origin  is, 
I  believe,  unknown.  At  all  events,  L.  Brownii 
has  been  for  the  last  40  years,  and  probably 
much  longer,  grown  by  the  Dutch,  and  sent, 
among  other  bulbs,  to  this  country.  The  Kew 
Hand  List  gives  the  native  countries  of  L. 
Brownii  as  China  and  Japan  ;  yet  out  of  a  great 
number  of  bulbs  collected  wild  from  both  these 
countries  that  have  for  some  years  past  come 
under  my  observation,  I  have  never  yet  found 
L.  Brownii  as  grown  by  the  Dutch.  The  L. 
Brownii  of  Japanese  nurserymen  is  L.  Colches- 
teri, which,  according  to  priority  in  nomencla- 
ture, should  be  known  as  L.  odorum.     W . 

Nertera  depressa  (see  p  25). — This  plant 
needs  only  cold  frame  protection,  and,  given 
this,  it  is  free  in  growth,  and  seldom 
fails  to  set  an  abundant  crop  of  its  scarlet 
fruits.  In  former  days,  and  especially 
when  the  so-called  carpet  bedding  was  in 
vogue,  the  plant  was  in  great  demand, 
examples  well  set  with  fruits  selling  literally  by 
the  hundred.  Ai  that  time  the  stock  of  this 
species  in  one  nursery  garden  was  divided  be- 
tween the  soft-wooded  and  hardy  plant  depart- 
ments ;  but  when  it  was  seen  that  much  the  best 
examples  were  produced  by  the  cold  frame  treat- 
ment, the  entire  stock  was  transferred  to  the 
hardy  plant  department.  In  the  greenhouse  the 
growth  was  too  rampant,  and,  the  creeping  stems 
becoming  elongated,  fruits  were  few.  Plunged 
in  sand  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  the  tufted  growth 
remained,  and  there  was  a  free  set  of  berries. 
The  plants  were  watered  overhead  at  all  seasons 
save  the  winter  time,  when  little  was  required. 
At  flowering  time  in  spring  the  lights  were  drawn 
off  entirely  during  the  best  part  of  the  day.  I 
have  tried  the  plant  in  the  open  in  sheltered 
places,  but  the  spring  frosts  invariably  ruined 
the  flowers.     E.  H.  Jenkins. 

Evolution  and  Science.— The  Darwin- 
Wallace  jubilee  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
on  Julv  1,  undoubtedly  marked  a  most  notable 
event  in  the  history  of  natural  science,  and  all 
must  acknowledge  that  the  impetus  to  biological 
research  and  knowledge  which  has  resulted  from 
the  lines  of  investigation  introduced  by  the  new 
ideas  first  promulgated  in  1858  fully  justified 
such  a  celebratmn.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  is  there  not  some  danger  lest  our 
jubilation  should  be  considerably  overdone, 
and  that  we  should  too  easily  satisfy  our- 
selves that  the  brilliant  and  captivating  hypo- 
thesis identified  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Darwin 
has  led  to  more  in  the  way  of  certain  knowledge 
than  is  actually  the  case?  No  doubt,  as  is  said 
in  your  article'of  the  11th  inst :  "We  have  long 
since  accepted  the  fact  of  evolution  itself  almost 
as  a  self-evident  proposition,  as  an  axiom  of 
thought."  But  are  we  meanwhile  any  nearer 
agreement  as  to  what  "  Evolution  "  exactly  sig- 
nifies— by  what  agencies  and  through  what  pro- 
cesses it  has  been  wrought?  And  until  we  have 
something  approaching  certitude  upon  this 
point,  can  it  be  said  that  we  have  made  any 
substantial  progress  towards  a  solution  of 
the  problem?  Quite  recently,  in  his  Gifford 
Lectures  for  1907,  so  high  an  authority  as  Herr 
Driesch  has  declared  that  "  Everything  about  a 
real  theory  of  phylogeny  must  be  left  to  the 
taste  of  each  author  who  writes  on  the  theory 
of  the  Living."  And,  he  adds  :  "  You  may  call 
that  a  very  unscientific  state  of  affairs,  but  no 
other  is  possible."  There  will,  of  course,  be 
many  who  vehemently  demur  to  such  a  verdict, 
but  it  seems  at  least  to  show  that  no  conclu- 
sion    has     yet    been     reached     which     compels 


scientific  assent.  As  to  the  Darwinian  explana- 
tion in  particular,  which  on  the  occasion  of  the 
gathering  was  naturally  the  theme  of  many  dis- 
tinguished speakers,  it  was  proclaimed  by  one, 
whose  utterances  cannot  fail  to  carry  weight, 
that  the  main  lines  of  the  theory  of  Darwin 
and  Wallace  remain  unchanged.  But  the  main 
— the  essential — factor  upon  which  they  both 
relied  for  the  work  of  evolution  was  undoubtedly 
the  action  of  Natural  Selection,  or  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  and 
who  will  say  that  this  is  now  universally,  or 
even  generally,  regarded  as  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  the  transformation  which  organic 
life  is  held  to  have  undergone?  More  than  20 
years  ago,  the  late  Professor  Romanes  declared 
tliat,  "  At  present  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  any  working  naturalist  who  supposes  thaL 
survival  of  the  fittest  is  competent  to  explain 
all  the  phenomena  of  species  formation";  and 
it  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  since  he  spoke 
greater  agreement  on  the  subject  has  been  at- 
tained. Is  it  not,  therefore,  the  wiser  and  more 
truly  scientific  course  to  refrain  from  glorying  in 
what  manifestly  has  not  yet  been  achieved,  and 
to  acknowledge  with  Driesch,  "  We  do  not  know 
very  much  about  evolution  at  all  ...  .  in  this 
field  we  are  just  at  the  ver}^  beginning  of  what 
deserves  the  name  of  exact  knowledge."  John 
Gerard,  S.J.,  F.L.S. 

Two  Native  Flowering  Plants.— Phyteuma 
spicatum  is  a  handsome  plant,  the  lower  leaves 
being  cordate  acuminate  in  shape  and  slightly 
indented  at  their  mari,ins.  The  flowers  ar^. 
pale  blue,  and  form  a  dense  spike  2  or  3  inches 
in  length.  This  charming  plant  attains  to  a 
height  of  from  U  to  2  feet,  and  is  especially 
suited  for  cultivation  in  the  foreground  of  an 
herbaceous  border.  The  plant  is  wild  in  some 
parts  of  England,  being  found  in  hilly  pastures 
and  woods  of  eastern  Sussex.  P.  orbiculare — 
another  very  ornamental  plant — may  be  found 
growing  wild  on  the  chalk  downs  from  Kent  to- 
Wilts.  It  is  of  slightly  decumbent  habit,  from 
6  to  18  inches  in  height.  The  radical  or  lower 
leaves  are  ovate  and  cordate,  the  upper  ones, 
narrow  and  sessile.  The  flowers  are  deep  blue 
in  colour,  and  are  borne  in  a  globular  terminal 
head  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  a 
suitable  plant  for  the  Alpine  or  rock  garden, 
where  it  produces  a  pretty  effect  when  in  full 
bloom.  Both  these  plants  thrive  in  a  mixture  of 
good  loam  and  sand  :  they  require  an  abundance 
of  moisture  during  hot,  dry  weather.  W .  Glover, 
Langport.       

SOCISTIJBS. 

ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 

July  21.— The  Horticultural  Hall,  in  which 
the  meeting  on  the  above  date  was  held,  dis- 
played alterations  in  the  arrangements,  which,  as 
departures  from  those  usually  observed,  were 
improvements.  In  the  centre  of  the  building 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  tt  Co.  had  erected  a  kind  of 
temple,  in  which  were  effectively  arranged  great 
quantities  of  Sweet  Peas  in  variety,  -\gainst  the 
back  wall  of  the  hall,  great  oblong  blocks  of 
flowering  plants.  Palms,  Ferns,  .and  Codiaeums 
found  places.  The  more  noteworthy  were  Fuch- 
sias, from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  ;  perpetual- 
flowering  Carnations,  shown  by  W.  CuTursH  & 
Son,  and  a  beautiful  group  of  Carnations,  Lilies, 
Streptocarpus,  Caladiums,  Verbenas,  &c..  from 
the  gardens  of  G.  H.  Brow.n,  Esq. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  and 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,  J.  t.reen,  T.  W.  Turner, 
C.  Dixon,  W.  K.  Bilnev,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  R. 
C.  Notcutt,  G.  Reuthe",  J.  Walker,  W.  Howe,  J. 
Jennings,  H  .J.  Jones,  A.  Turner,  C.  E.  Pearson, 
i".  J.  Bennett-Poe,  W.  Cuthbertson,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  G.  Paul,  J.  Douglas,  G. 
Gordon,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Hudson,  and  J.  W. 
Barr. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  table  of  miscel- 
laneous plants,  viz..  Begonia  Washington,  of 
neat,  compact  habit,  each  plant  surmounted 
with  large  corymbs  of  scarlet-coloured,  double 
blooms,  the  plants,  including  the  pots,  measur. 
in"  but  1  foot  in  height ;  Begonia  "  Colonel 
Laussedat,"  having  a  dwarf  habit  of  growth, 
double     flowers,    and     martled     foliage ;    well- 
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bloomed  young  plants  of  Exacum  macranthum, 
also  Lobelia  Kichardsonii,  very  suitable  for  a 
basket  plant ;  a  number  of  vigorous  specimens 
of  Solanum  Wendlandii,  each  surmounted  by  a 
large  corymb  of  lilac  flowers.  This  firm  showed 
a  dozen  flower-heads  of  l^hododendron  java- 
nico-jasminiflorum  hybrids,  a  few  fine  varieties 
of  perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  including  the 
varieties  Miss  Willmott,  Juno,  Kobt.  Berkeley, 
Mandalay,  Robt.  Buchanan,  and  Earl  Konig ; 
and  a  fine,  large-floweied  Canna,  W.  Saunders, 
in  colour  a  glowing  crimson,  also  Mrs.  Kate  Gray, 
large  in  size  and  of  an  orange-scarlet  colour. 
Messrs.  Veitch  also  exhibited  cut  flowers  of 
hardy  border  plants  in  much  variety  ;  and  among 
the  rarer  or  showier  species,  mention  may  be 
made  of  Romneya  Coulteri,  Sedum  kamtschati- 
cum  variegatum,  with  pink-coloured  flower-buds 
which,  when  open,  disclose  starry  blooms,  the 
leaves  are  green,  bordered  with  yellow,  and 
Campanula  carpatica  pelviformis  (see  fig. 
25).  Standing  apart  by  itself,  Messrs.  Veitch 
showed  a  group  of  Columnar-formed  Fuchsias, 
some  of  them  10ft.  in  height.  (Silver-Gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  exhibited  mis- 
cellaneous border  flowers  and  rare  Alpine 
plants.  The  Phlox  decussata  varieties,  if  not 
in  great  numbers,  were  notable  for  large  size 
of  truss  and  brilliant  colouring.  The  blooms 
of  flchinacea  intermedia  were  large  and  very 
showy;  Chr\sanlhemum  King  Edward  VII.  and 
Agrostemma  hybrida  were  also  shown.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  made  a  large  display  with  cut 
blooms  of  hardy  border  plants,  and  noteworthy 
among  them  were  Potentilla,  Vase  d'Or,  Sidal- 
cea  Rosy  Gem,  ITatycodon  grandiflorum. 
Phlox  decussata  in  fine  varieties,  Astilbe 
chinensis  Davidii,  and  Water  Lilies. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield, 
made  an  extensive  show  of  Water  Lilies  and  cut 
blooms  of  hardy  border  plants.  Very  showy 
were  Lychnis  cognata,  large,  and  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet  colour  ;  L.  Haageana  hybrids  exhibited 
colours  differing  in  the  shades  of  scarlet. 
Liliums  were  shown  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  made  a  fine  show  of  colour.  Great  stems  of 
Senecio  macrophylla,  surmounted  with  yellow- 
coloured  flower  heads,  were  conspicuous  objects. 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  in  variety  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  exhibit.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  nurseryman,  Christ- 
church,  Hants,  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials,  and  among  them  we 
noted  Campanula  Isabel,  a  rich  blue-purple 
flower,  some  very  finely-formed  and  coloured 
Gladiolus,  excellent  shrubby  Phloxes,  Heme- 
rocallis  Baronii,  and  a  fruiting  branch  of 
Coriaria  japonica  laden  with  ripe  red  fruits. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Middlesex,  showed  Buddleia  variabilis  Veitchii, 
and  a  variety  named  magnifica  having  large 
racemes ;  Solanum  Wendlandii,  Swainsonia 
splendens,  a  quantity  of  perpetual-flowering 
Carnations  in  tall  and  short  glasses,  making  an 
excellent  effect  of  themselves.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Fox  Hill  Nursery,  Keston, 
showed  in  abundance  cut  flowers  of  hardy  her- 
baceous perennials — Phlox  decussata.  Cam- 
panulas, Chrysanthemum  maximum.  Lilies,  .and 
Shirley  Poppies  forming  the  major  proportion 
of  the  flowers.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

The  fine  display  made  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter 
k  Co.,  reference  to  which  has  already  been 
made,  consisted  of  choice  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas,  and  formed  a  pleasing  feature  facing  the 
main  entrance  to  the  hall. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co.  also  showed  nine 
plants  of  Eschscholtzia  The  Mikado,  a  scarlet 
variety  outside  and  inside.  (Silver-Gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs,  W.  Bull  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chel- 
sea, showed  a  number  of  stove  plants,  mostly 
consisting  of  such  as  pos?ess  coloured  or  varie- 
gated foliage.  We  remarked  Bertolonias,  Dor- 
stenia  argentea,  Dracaenas,  Codiaeums,  Aglao- 
neraa  versicolor,  and  Caladiums. 

Messrs.  W.  CuTDiiSH  &  Son,  Highgate,  made 
an  imposing  exhibit  with  Carnations  in  tall 
vases  and  in  pots  on  metal  stands,  the  flowers 
cut  with  the  longest  possible  stalks,  as  is  now 
the  vogue.    Between  these  tall  stands  and  glasses 


dwarf  bouquets  of  Carnations  were  placed,  with 
ample  space  between  them.  This  firm  showed  a 
miscellaneous  plant  group  set  up  in  close 
array.  It  consisted  of  Lilies,  Dracaenas, 
Codiaeums,  Carnations,  Caladiums,  Verbena 
Miss  Willmott,  &c.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Eggett  &  Son,  Thames  Ditton, 
showed  a  small  exhibit  of   Ferns. 

Messrs.  Kelway  cS:  Son,  Langport,  Somerset, 
made  a  fine  display  with  Gladioli. 

Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor,  Lily  Hill  Nur- 
series, Bracknell,  showed  Carnations,  many  of 
them  in  fine  form,  of  which  Roy  Morris,  Touch- 
stone, Ida,  Mrs.  Kearley,  Desdemona,  and  Red 
Rover  were  examples  of  note. 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate, 
showed  pink-coloured  Astilbes,  and  Humea 
elegans,  the  latter  as  large  healthy  plants.  A 
Cultural  Commendation  was  given  for  the 
Humeas. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunvard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone, 
had  a  large  exhibit  of  cut  flowers  of  hardy  peren- 
nials, among  which  we  remarked  Pentstemon 
digitalis,  P.  Southgate  Gem  (bright  scarlet),  P. 
Newbury  Gem  (darker  in  the  tint  but  smaller), 
P.  Thos.  Shaw  (scarlet  exteriorly  and  white  in 
the  throat),  Shrubby  Phloxes,  Alstromerias, 
Coreopsis,  and  Helenium.    (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
showed  plants  of  Begonia  Washington,  Hy- 
drangea grandiflora  alba,  well  bloomed,  in 
5-inch  pots,  &c. 

Mr.  A.  F.  DuTrON,  The  Nurseries,  Iver, 
Bucks.,  exhibited  perpetual-flowering  Carnations 
in  immen.se  variety,  occupying  a  table  half  the 
length  of  the  hall,  and  also  apart  at  the  east 
end  of  the  same.     (Silver-Ciilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  exhibited  Ixoras  in  pots,  in- 
cluding I.  Williamsii  and  aurantiaca,  capitally 
flowered  ;  Abutilon  Nabob,  a  crimson  flower  ;  A. 
Golden  Fleece,  lemon  yellow ;  and  A.  Trium- 
phans,  of  a  light  pink  tint  with  marked  veining  ; 
Campanula  isophylla  superba,  nicely  flowered,  a 
useful  plant ;  and  well-flon-ered  Fuchsias  in 
many  varieties.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham, 
had  a  notable  exhiljit  of  Carnations,  self,  fancy, 
and  border  varieties.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited 
40  plants  of  their  fringed  varieties  of  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  in  pink,  yellow,  scarlet,  white, 
and  other  tints.  In  a  few  cases  the  blooms 
showed  doubling  to  a  minor  degree  and  in 
others  they  were  single.  It  is  a  showy  strain, 
and  the  blooms  are  thrown  well  above  the 
leaves. 

Herr  Georg  Arends,  nurseryman,  Ronsdorf. 
Germany,  show-ed  Astilbe  Arendsii  Venus, 
A.  A.  Cream  Pearl,  A.  A.  Ceres,  A.  A.  Vesta, 
A.  A.  Pink  Pearl,  and  some  unnamed  seedlings. 
AW  of  these  are  of  some  shade  of  pink,  and 
have  the  same  erect  habit  of  growth  of  varying 
degrees  of  strength. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton  (gr.  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson),  showed 
flowers  and  foliage  of  Nyraphaea  gigantea  var. 
Hudsoniana.  The  flowers  measured  8  inches  in 
diameter,  had  three  rows  of  petals  of  varying 
lengths,  and  a  yellow  anther  mass.  The  colour 
is  pale  blue  on  the  upper  side,  and  darker  hued 
on  the  lower.     (Cultural  Commendation.) 

Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson,  12,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  showed  Nemesia  Tri- 
umph in  various  colours.  It  is  compact  in 
growth  and  very  free  to  flower. 

G.  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  Roehampton,  arranged  a 
ground  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

AW;.RDS. 
First-Class  Certiitcate. 
Nehtmhium  speciosum  var.  Osiris. — This  is  a 
handsome  variety,  the  shapely  blossoms  at- 
taining to  fully  10  inches  in  diameter. 
The  somewhat  cupped  blossoms  are  made 
up  of  about  14  petals  with  white  bases, 
and  coloured  a  clear  rose,  which  merges  into  a 
deeper  tone  at  the  extremities  of  the  petals.  The 
flowers,  like  the  huge,  peltate,  orbicular  leaves, 
are  poised  on  tall  stems,  and  thus  rendered 
singularly  effective.  A  flower  and  leaf  of  this 
handsome  aquatic  were  exhibited  by  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  and  the  variety  was  unani- 
mously awarded  a  First-Class  Certificate., 


Awards  of  Merit. 

Astilbe.  Arendsii  Ceres. — A  deeply-coloured 
variety  resembling  that  known  as  Queen  Alex- 
andra. 

Astilbe  Arendsii  Pink  Pearl. — In  this  variety 
the  blossoms  do  not  appear  to  open  so  fully,  the 
buds  retaining  their  distinct  colouring  for  a 
long  period.  These  were  exhibited  by  M. 
Georg  Arends,  Ronsdorf,  Germany.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  raised  from  crosses  made  be- 
tween A.  astilboides  and  the  newer  species,  A. 
Davidii. 

Sinningia  hybrida  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters.— 
Said  to  be  a  bi-generic  hybrid  between  the 
Gloxinia  and  Gesnera,  the  hybrid  somewhat  re- 
sembling in  its  flowers  the  drooping  type  of 
C'loxinia  of  former  years.  The  flowers  are  rose- 
coloured,  drooping,  and  freely  produced,  the 
leaf  petioles  longer  than  in  the  Gloxinia,  and 
the  roundish  ovate  leaf-blades  of  a  soft,  silky 
nature.    From  M.  Ernest  Benaey,  Germany. 

Begonia  kewensis. — A  white-flowered  variety 
with  drooping  clusters  of  blossoms  appearing 
from  nearly  horizontally-disposed  stems.  The 
plant  is  suitable  for  growing  in  baskets.  From 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Coriaria  japonica. — Some  exceptionally  good 
fruiting  branches  of  this  handsome  species  were 
shown.  The  fruits  are  reddish  or  coral  at  first, 
and  when  fully  ripe  assume  a  blackish  hue.  In 
the  first-named  stage  they  are  singularly  attrac- 
tive, and  appear  from  axillary  clusters  on  the 
previous  year's  wood.  The  leaves  are  obovate, 
acuminate,  deeply  nerved.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  M. 
Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants. 

Kose  Lady  Godiva. — A  pretty  variety  of  the 
Wichuraiana  class,  the  double-flowered  blossorrs 
l>eing  coloured  a  pleasing  salmon-pink,  a  shade 
of  colour  seen  in  Madame  Abel  Chatena3^ 
From  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt. 

Carnation  Cardinal. — A  border  Carnation  of 
much  excellence  and  of  perfect  form..  The 
colour  is  clear  scarlet,  and  in  this  respect  marks 
an  advance  in  this  class  of  flower. 

Carnation  Splendour. — Also  a  border  variety 
of  much  merit ;  the  colour  is  bright  purple,  and 
the  form  of  the  flower  excellent. 

Carnation  Hercules. — Said  to  be  a  cross  be- 
tween an  American  tree  variety  and  one  of  the 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  type.  The  flowers 
are  very  large,  fragrant,  of  a  crimson-maroon 
shade,  and  produced  on  long  and  stout  stems. 
The  calyx,  too,  is  non-splitting.  This  large  and 
showy  variety,  if  lacking  refinement,  merits  at- 
tention by  reason  of  its  parentage.  These  Carna- 
tions came  from  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great 
Bookham,  Surrey. 

Orckid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair)  ;  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  de  B.  Crawshay,  W.  Bolton,. 
H.  Ballantine,  Gurney  Wilson,  H.  A.  Tracy, 
W.  II.  White,  A.  Dye,  W.  P.  Bound,  H.  G. 
Alexander,  J.  Forster  Alcock,  A.  A.  McBean, 
Stuart  Low,  W.  Boxall,  H.  Little,  R.  Brooman- 
White,  and  C.  H.  Curtis. 

Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  HOLFOED,  CLE.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  had  an 
excellent  group  composed  of  16  grand  speci- 
mens, all  very  fine  examples  of  good  cultivation, 
and  including  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  Othello,  a 
magnificent  variety  of  the  C.  W.  saturata  class, 
with  a  very  fine  rose-purple  lip,  showing  but 
very  small  yellow  spots  on  each  side  ;  C.  W., 
Low's  variety  of  the  same  class,  with  two  spikes 
of  six  and  four  flowers  ;  a  pretty  C.  Warscewiczii 
of  the  old  type,  with  15  flowers,  and  the  beauti- 
ful C.  W.  Frau  Melanie  Beyrodt,  with  22  large 
pure  white  flowers,  with  purplish-rose  labellums, 
and  for  which  a  Cultural  Commendation  was 
justly  awarded.  Others  in  the  group  were  two  fine 
home-raised  Cattleya  Hardyana,  two  of  C.  Lord 
Rothschild,  also  raised  at  Westonbirt ;  Miltonia 
vexillaria  superba,  with  12  spikes  bearing  to- 
gether 53  flowers ;  another  fine  light  form  of 
Miltonia  vexillaria,  two  well-flowered  Platy- 
clinis  filiformis,  Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyano- 
Warscewiczii,  Sophro-Lailia  laita  Orpetiana,  a 
large  and  good  form  of  Dendrobiuni  regium, 
hybrid     Odontoglossums,     &c.       (Silver     Flora 
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Messrs.  Charleswoeth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, staged  a  group  of  rare  and  interesting 
plants,  a  novelty  being  Cattleya  Semiramis  (Em- 
press Frederick  x  labiata  VVarneri),  comparable 
to  the  darkest  C.  Fabia,  and  with  rich  purplish- 
rose  sepals  and  petals  and  deep  ruby-crimson 
lip  with  gold  lines  at  the  bas-e.  Others  noted 
were  two  finely-tlowered  Ancistrochilus  Thomp- 
sonianus  var  Gentilii,  the  rare  Odontoglossum 
Uro-Skinneri  album,  O.  ardentissiraum  album, 
O.  Gladys,  two  O.  Eleanor,  O.  Schleiperianum 
citrinum  ;  plants  of  the  handsome  and  fragrant 
Oncidium  Lanceanum,  Miltonia  vexillaria  albi- 
flora,  with  large  white  flowers ;  the  singular 
Bulbophyllum  sarcocephalum,  various  hybrid 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  &c.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  had  an 
efiective  little  group,  the  central  plant,  at  the 
highest  point,  being  Platyclinis  filiformis,  with 


AV.  M.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Weston-super-Mare 
(gr.  Mr.  Brooks),  showed  Cypripedium  Vipanii 
roseum  (philippinense  X  niveum)  with  white 
flowers  ha\'ing  dotted  rose-coloured  lines. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord.  Rothschild,  Tring 
Park,  Tring  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Dye),  showed  a  fine  in- 
florescence of  a  pretty  Stanhopea  from  Mexico, 
bearing  ten  flowers. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrenxe,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  Bur- 
ford  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  WTiite),  showed  Laelia  Bella 
(majalis  x  purpurata),  a  showy  flower  with  a 
strong  indication  of  L.  majalis,  and  with  deep 
rose-coloured  sepals  and  petals  showing  the 
white  ground  colour  at  the  base,  the  front  of  the 
lip  and  tips  of  the  side  lobes  being  bright  mauve- 
purple.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  showed  three 
other  new  and  rare  species.     (See  .\wards.) 

J.  Forster  Alcock,  Esq.,  Northchurch,  again 
showed  his  hybrid  Sobralia  raised  out  of  S. 
Wiganiana. 


Fig.  29. — PORTION  of  Messrs.  e.  webb  and  sons'  e,xhibit  at  the  Wolverhampton 

SHOW,   WHICH   WAS   AWARDED   A   SILVER   CUP.         (See  ante  p.  68.) 


46  drooping  racemes  of  its  pretty  yellow  flowers, 
la  front  w-ere  several  Oncidium  Lanceanum, 
good  O.  leucochilum,  the  Swan  Orchid  (Cyc- 
aoches  chlorochilon),  Anguloa  Clowesii,  Lycaste 
Deppei,  and,  among  others,  the  handsome  Cat- 
tleya  Mendelii  Goliath.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

W.  P.  BURKIN'SHAW,  Esq.,  West  Hill,  Hessle, 
Hull  (gr.  Mr.  J.  T.  Barker),  showed  Cattleya 
Warscewiczii,  Rochford's  variety,  of  the  C.  W. 
saturata  class,  in  which  the  light  yellow  patches 
usually  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  lip  are  almost 
'obliterated.  The  plant  was  very  finely  grown, 
I'l©  spike  bearing  six  flowers. 

Mr.  J.  BiRCHENALL,  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire, 
■■howed  BoUea  Lalindei  aurea,  a  light  yellow 
fower ;  B.  L  pallida,  white,  with  faint  lilac 
markings,  Pescatoria  Dayana,  and  a  small  plant 
of  Polystachya  pubescens. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nur- 
series.  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  showed  Cattleya 
Dusseldorfei  Undine,  with  fine  pure  white 
flowers. 


AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 
Stanhopea  tigrina  superba,  from  Mess:s. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford.  First 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  from 
Mexico  in  1839,  it  still  remains  one  of  the  most 
lemarkable  of  Orchids,  its  enormous  pale  yellow 
flowers  heavily  tinged  and  blotched  with  deep 
claret  colour,  renderin;;;  it  a  very  striking  object. 
The  variety  shown  was  an  exceptionally  large 
and  richly-coloured  form. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Angmcum  Augustum  (Rolfe),  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart,  K.C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H. 
WTiite).  A  very  remarkable  species  from  N.E. 
Rhodesia,  with  thick,  fleshy,  light  green,  slightly 
glaucous  leaves,  quite  unlike  any  other  species  ; 
and  long  drooping  raceme  of  pure  white  flowers, 
with  nearly  equal  segments,  and  pale  greenish 
spurs  about  6  inches  in  length,  the  flowers  being 
nearest  to  those  of  h.  Kotschyi.  It  was  sent 
to  Sir  Trevor  Lawre.vce  by  Mr.  Augustus  Old. 


Odonlioda  TJiwaitesii  (Cochlioda  vulcanica  x 
Odontoglossum  HarryanumJ^  from  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streatham  (gr. 
Mr.  Black).  A  very  pretty  hybrid  with  sepals 
and  petals  of  a  bronzy-claret  colour,  the  lip 
being  rosy-lilac  with  yellow  crest.  The  plant, 
which  was  still  small,  bore  an  erect  spike  of 
five  flowers  and  buds. 


Botanical  Certificate. 
Epidcndrum  eostatum,.  from  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart.,  K.C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White). 
.■\  very  remarkable  species  from  Mexico,  resem- 
bling in  gro\\'1h  the  Barkeria  section,  but  much 
stronger,  and  with  thick  green  leaves.  The  ter- 
minal nodding  raceme  consists  of  about  15 
flowers,  each  nearly  an  inch  across,  the  sepals 
and  narrower  petals  being  reddish  brown  with 
an  acuminate  yellow  tip.  Lip  formed  as  in  E. 
pseud-epidendrum,  whitish,  ridged,  and  blotched 
with  purple. 

Geodonim  purpureum^  from  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
ence,  Bart.  A  Himalayan  species  of  Bletia-like 
growth.  Inflorescence  erect,  drooping  at  the 
point.  Flowers  densely  arranged ;  white  with 
purple  markings  on  the  lip.  Roxburgh  described 
it  as  having  rose-coloured  flowers,  but  the  plant 
shown  agrees  with  the  figure  in  King  and  Pant- 
ling's   Flora   of   the   Sikkim   Himalaya. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chairman)} 
and  Messrs.  J.  Chcal,  Geo.  Woodward,  J.  Vert, 
A.  Dean,  A.  M.  .\llan,  G.  Keif,  G.  Wythes,  E. 
Beckett,  O.  D.  Tuckett,  J.  Jacques,  C.  G.  A. 
Nix,  A.  H.   Pearson,  and  W.   H.   Divers. 

Mr.  J.  Ross,  Handcourt  Gardens,  Upton-on- 
, Severn,  sent  a  Melon  as  a  seedling  variety  ;  flesh 
scarlet,  sniooth  and  nice,  but  somewhat  over- 
ripe 

Messrs.  S.  SpooNER  &  Sons,  Hounstone,  sent  a 
tray  of  handsome,  well-coloured  fruit  of  the  old 
Early  .^pple,  red  or  summer,  for  eating,  though 
not  yet  ripe.      (Vote  of  Thanks.) 

Mr.  Palmer  (gr.  to  W.  P.  Beall,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Basshill,  Ayrshire)  sent  three  named  red 
Tomatos  as  new — Nonsuch,  The  Don,  and  Le 
Grande.  These  were  not  different  in  taste,  tex- 
ture, or  appearance  from  good  varieties  now  ia 
commerce. 

Mr.  R.  Stannard,  The  Gardens,  Panshanger, 
Herts.,  had  well  podded  plants  of  edible  Peas, 
showing  robust  growth.  These  did  not  present 
any  material  advance  on  present-day  varieties,  of 
which  there  are  myriads. 

Messrs.  Clibrax,  of  Manchester,  sent  a  clus- 
ter of  some  four  or  five  pods  of  a  very  long- 
podded  Broad  Bean.  This  was  regarded  as 
identical  with  the  variety  known  as  Leviathan 
or  Aquadulce,  the  Beans  in  the  pods  being  too 
thinly  placed. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  set  up 
a  nice  collection  of  13  varieties  of  Cabbage  Let- 
luces  in  trebles.  The  white,  smooth-leavea  forms 
were  -\11  the  Year  Round,  -Acquisition,  and  Sum- 
mer Face.  Perfect  Gem  was  small,  having 
green  leaves,  and  Royal  .•Mbert,  New  York,  and 
Crystal  Palace  had  rough  green  leafage.  The 
brown  varieties  were  Marvel,  Brown  Dutch, 
and  Large   Brown  Summer.     (Vote  of  Thanks.  1 

Messrs.  J.  K.  King  &  Sons,  Coggeshall,  staged 
a  collection  of  60  varieties  of  Peas,  many  of 
them  early  and  ripe,  all  from  ordinary  field  cul- 
ture. The  best  were  Quite  Content,  Telegraph, 
Duke  of  York,  Duke  of  Albany,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, Progress,  Lord  Kitchener,  Gladstone, 
King's  No.  1,  FiUbasket,  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
The  Daisy.     (Vote  of  Thanks.) 

Much  the  finest  collection  of  Peas,  however,, 
came  from  Messrs.  DooniE  &  Co.,  Mark's  Tey,, 
Essex,  who  set  up  in  bioad  flat  baskets  44  varie- 
ties, generally  of  the  finest  description.  The- 
stand  was  backed  bv  numerous  plants  in  pod, 
specially  good  being  Veitch's  Perfection,  Glad- 
stone, Alderman,  The  Bell,  Bystander,  of  the- 
Gladstone  type,  but  greener,  and  Stratagem. 
Very  fine,  in  baskets,  were  Quite  Content,  Ex- 
hibition Marrowfat,  Essex  Wonder,  Gladstone, 
Superlative,  Autocrat,  The  Bell,  Duke  of  Al- 
bany, Gradus,  Magnum  Bonum,  Xe  Plus  LHtra, 
Prince  of  Peas,  Lord  Roberts,  Thos.  Laxton„ 
Senator,  Sharpe's  Queen,  Prizewinner,  and  Fill- 
basket.    (Silver  Knightian  MedaLl 
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COLCHESTER    ROSE    AND    HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

July  8. — The  annual  show  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  this  date  in  the  Castle  Park  grounds, 
an  ideal  spot  for  the  holding  of  a  flower  show. 
Unfortunately,  the  weather  was  wet,  and  this 
affected  the  attendance.  Roses  were  contributed 
by  the  best  exhibitors.  In  the  amateur  classes, 
Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  had  remarkable  success,  hav- 
ing splendid  blooms.  In  the  Rose  classes  the 
competition  was  very  keen,  but  not  much  fruit 
was  shown  ;  vegetables  were  excellent.  In  the 
small  classes  the  military  competed  largely  and 
made  a  good  show. 

Roses. 

Many  classes  were  devoted  to  these  flowers. 
In  those  that  were  open  to  all  exhibi- 
tors, remarkably  good  groups  were  staged,  the 
competition  being  very  close.  The  1st  prize  for 
48  distinct  blooms  of  varieties  was  secured  by 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Prior  & 
Son  being  2nd,  and  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co. 
3rd,  all  these  being  Colchester  firms.  In  the 
class  for  18  blooms  of  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses, 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  again  won  the  1st 
prize,  but  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  were  2nd, 
and  Messrs.  Prior  &  Son  3rd.  For  34  garden 
or  decorative  Roses  the  premier  award  was 
secured  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  with 
splendid  blooms,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  being 
2nd.  The  prize  for  the  best  Rose  bloom  in  these 
classes  was  secured  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons 
with  a  perfect  bloom  of  Yvonne  Vacherot.  The 
amateur  classes  were  good  throughout.  In  the 
class  for  18  distinct  trusses,  Mr.  W.  Leggett, 
Colchester,  was  1st,  with  beautiful  flowers  ;  Mr. 
O.  G.  Orpen,  East  Bergholt,  being  a  close  2nd. 
In  that  for  12  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses,  Mr.  O.  G. 
Orpen  was  1st  with  fine  blooms,  and  he  also 
secured  the  Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Mayoress 
of  Colchester.  For  garden  or  decorative  Roses 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pembertun,  Havering-atte- 
Bower,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  flowers  of 
great  beauty  ;  2nd,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  ;  3rd,  Hon. 
Wm.  Lowther,  Campsea  Ashe,  Wickham 
Market.  Dr.  Pallett,  Earl's  Colne,  was  1st 
in  the  smaller  classes,  also  taking  a  Silver  Medal 
for  the  best  Rose  other  than  a  Tea  variety,  hav- 
ing a  very  fine  bloom  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 
Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  won  the  Colchester  Medal 
offered  for  the  best  Tea  Rose,  with  a  grand 
bloom  of  Maman  Cochet  ;  the  last-named  exhibi- 
tor had  also  some  splendid  blooms  of  Bessie 
Brown.  Other  exhibitors  of  Roses  were  Dr. 
Cooke,  Birch  ;  Mrs.  Stanford,  Braiswick  ; 
Capt.  Cantley,  Nowton  Briars ;  Mr.  Cooke, 
Polstead  ;  Mr.  Blvth,  Nayland,  and  Mr.  Dow, 
Hakeston. 

Plants. 

There  was  a  splendid  group  of  plants  from 
the  gardens  of  Mr.  Hetherington,  Borechurch 
Hall,  Colchester,  and  it  won  easily  the  1st  prize. 
2nd,  Mrs.  Larpent,  Lexden.  The  best  table  of 
plants  in  pots  was  shown  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
j.  Round  (gr.  Mr.  Bishop),  Birch  Hall,  Theydon 
Bois ;  Mr.  P.  W.  Olle,  Colchester,  being  a 
good  2nd. 

Cut  Flowers. 

These  were  staged  in  great  quantities  and  of 
excellent  quality.  An  important  class  was  for 
24  bunches  of  hardy  garden  flowers,  and  here 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gar- 
dens, Colchester,  won  easily,  with  splen- 
did specimens.  2nu,  Mr.  A.  J.  Har- 
•wooD,  Colchester.  For  12  bunches  of  hardy 
cut  flowers  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther  (gr.  ilr. 
Andrews)  was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  and  Dr.  F. 
H.  Cooke,  Birch,  the  2nd.  The  class  for  Sweet 
Peas  was  strongly  contested,  but  some  of  the 
b^st  flowers  lost  points  by  being  crowded  and 
badly  arranged.  Mr.  T.  Cross  was  1st  in  the 
large  class,  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  E.  W.  King 
&  Co.,  Coggeshall,  being  2nd  and  3rd  in  the 
order  of  their  names.  In  the  smaller  class  for 
Sweet  Peas  Capt.  Cantley  and  Major  Buckle 
were  the  leading  exhibitors. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 
The  best  collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruit  was 
shown  by  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther  (gr. 
Mr.  Andrews) ;  2nd,  Mr.  Osborne.  The 
1st  prize  for  Grapes  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Andrews  with  well-finished  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh.      Mr.    T.    Osborne    had    also    the 


largest  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
but  the  berries  were  not  quite  ripe.  Mr. 
Osborne  had  the  best  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
Mr.  Andrews  was  1st  in  all  the  three  classes  for 
Strawberries. 

The  vegetable  classes  were  very  closely  con- 
tested, only  two  points  separating  the  leading  ex- 
hibits. The  Rt.  Hon.  ].  Round  (gr.  Mr.  Bishop) 
was  1st  for  a  collection  of  eight  kinds,  and  he 
was  closely  followed  by  the  Hon.  J.  Lowther, 
a  weak  dish  of  peas  marring  an  otherwise  excel- 
lent collection.  The  best  collection  of  vege- 
tables from  market  growers  was  staged  by  Mr. 
A.  S.  Harwood,  Colchester.  The  best  collec- 
tion of  salads  came  from  Rt.  Hon.  Jas.  Round. 

The  best  100  heads  of  Asparagus  were  shown 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Harwood.  There  was  a  strong 
competition  in  all  the  smaller  vegetable  classes, 
the  military  in  many  instances  showing  well. 

Non-competitive  E.xhibits. 
Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  arranged 
a  splendid  rock  and  water  garden  e.xhibit  in  the 
open  on  the  slope  under  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
castle.  Messrs.  John  K.  King,  Coggeshall,  had 
a  grand  collection  of  Sweet  Peas.  Messrs. 
Abbott  &  Sons  also  had  some  50  varieties  of 
these  flowers  of  splendid  quality  from  their 
Ardleigh  Nursery,  and  Messrs.  E.  W.  King, 
Coggeshall,  also  had  very  fine  blooms.  Messrs. 
Bunting  had  a  choice  group  of  Iris. 


SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  14. — Following  on  the  paper  upon  the 
"  Strawberry,"  read  by  Mr.  Kida  at  the  monthly 
meeting  on  July  7,  a  conference  on  the  Straw- 
berry, with  an  exhibition  of  the  fruit,  was  held 
on  the  I4th  inst.  in  the  Goold  Hall,  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh.  About  50  dishes  of 
fruit  were  exhibited,  including  the  varieties 
Aberdeen  Favourite,  Bountiful,  British  Queen, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Dumbarton  Castle,  Elton 
Pine,  Fillbasket,  Garibaldi,  Vicomtesse  H.  de 
Thury,  Givon's  Late  Prolific,  Grove  End  Scar- 
let, Dr.  Hogg,  The  Laxton,  Leader,  President, 
Red  Alpine,  Reward,  Royal  Sovereign,  John 
Ruskin,  St.  Antoine  de  Padou,  Scarlet  Queen, 
James  Veitch,  and  Waterloo,  the  exhibitors 
being  Messrs.  Robt.  Aitken,  Loganbank  (Mid. 
lothian)  ;  Allan  Brown,  Edinburgh;  R.  H. 
CoCKBURN,  Gartmore  (Perthshire)  ;  W.  Gallo- 
way', Gosford  (East  Lothian)  ;  A.  McKenzie, 
Edinburgh  ;  A.  McKinnon,  Clifton  Park  (Rox- 
burghshire) ;  C.  Millar,  Carron  House  (Stir- 
lingshire) ;  R.  MoEFAT,  Fordeldean  (Mid- 
lothian) ;  W.  Smith,  Lambton  Castle  (Durham- 
shire)  ;  Mrs.  Vass,  Dalkeith  (Midlothian)  ;  and 
Mr.  Jas.  Whytock,  Dalkeith  House  (Mid- 
lothian). The  jurors  were  Messrs.  J.  Whytock 
(Dalkeith),  W.  G.  Pirie  (Dalhousie),  and  G. 
Sinclair  (Prestonkirk).  The  best  sample  of 
Givon's  Late  Prolific  was  from  Mr.  Smith  ;  of 
Royal  Sovereign  from  Mr.  -Aitken  ;  of  Gari- 
baldi from  Mr.  Moffat  ;  of  President  from  Mr. 
McKiNNON ;      and     of     Dr.      Hogg     from     Mr. 

COCKBURN. 

Of  the  following  varieties  fine  dishes  were 
staged: — Leader  (from  Mr.  Gal;.oway),  Dum- 
barton Castle  (from  Mrs.  'Vass),  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  (from  Mr.  Moffat),  and  British 
Queen  (from  Mr.  Cockburn).  Mr.  Aitken  sent 
a  fine  dish  of  Reward,  which,  for  an  extra  large 
fruit,  the  jurors  pronounced  to  be  of  good 
flavour,  and  worthy  of  commendation.  The 
jurors  did  not  consider  that  any  of  the  samples 
of  Elton  Pine  shown  were  true  to  name,  and 
they  thought  that  one  of  the  dishes  of  Dr.  Hogg 
was  also  wrongly  named.  Royal  Sovereign 
arkd  Dumbarton  Castle  they  considered  to  be 
two  of  the  best  Strawberries  grown. 

On  taking  the  chair,  the  president  of  the 
association  referred  to  the  disappointingly  small 
number  of  dishes  staged,  but  the  audience  was 
at  one  with  him  in  attributing  this  to  the  dry 
weather,  succeeded  by  the  wet  weather  which 
had  been  experienced  in  most  districts  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  conference.  An  interesting 
discussion  regarding  the  merits  of  the  various 
varieties,  more  especially  as  regards  their  adap- 
tability for  growing  in  different  districts  and 
their  value  for  market  purposes,  as  well  as  ques. 
tions  of  nomenclature,  followed,  the  speakers 
including  the  president  and  Messrs.  Sinclair, 
Galloway,  McHattie,  Berry,  Massie,  and  Grieve. 

A  meeting  of  the  adjudicating  committee 
was  also  held  on  this  date,  Mr.  Whytock,  the 


convener,  being  in  the  chair.  Six  new  varieties 
of  culinary  Peas,  viz.,  W.  H.  Massie,  D.  P. 
Laird,  Jas.  Staward,  Jas.  Welsh,  W.  Staward, 
and  James  Grieve  were  submitted  to  flie  com- 
mittee for  their  opinion,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  award  First-Class  Certificates  to  W. 
H.  Massie,  D.  P.  Laird,  and  Jas.  Staward,  and 
Certificates  of  Merit  to  James  Welsh,  W. 
Staward,  and  James  Grieve.  The  Peas  were 
raised  by  Mr.  R.  Staward,  Panshanger  Gardens, 
Hertford.  A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  also 
granted  to  Strawberry  "  Reward,"  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Aitke.n  at  the  conference. 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  association  took 
place  on  Saturday,  July  18,  when  a  party  of  over 
twenty  of  the  office-bearers  and  members  jour- 
neyed to  Drummond  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Ancaster.  At  Crieff  tliey  were  joined  by  con- 
tingents from  the  Dundee  and  Broughty  Ferry 
Associations,  and  also  by  a  few  members  of  the 
Bridge  of  Earn  Society,  making  in  all  a  party  of 
forty.  The  weather  being  fine,  the  famous 
gardens  were  seen  under  favourable  conditions, 
and  the  trip  was  greatly  enjoyed. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE    ROSE. 

July  14. — The  twentieth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Gloucestershire  Rose  Society  was  held  on 
the  Spa  Cricket  Ground,  Gloucester,  on  the 
above  date,  and  proved  an  all-round  success. 
The  entries  numbered  150,  about  the  same  num- 
ber as  last  year.  With  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  Roses,  in  many  instances  it  was  not  so 
good  as  Last  year,  the  recent  heavy  rains  and 
boisterous  winds  having  damaged  many  of  the 
blooms 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Society 
classes  were  arranged  for  Sweet  Peas.  Most 
of  the  leading  raisers  and  growers  in  the  country 
were  represented  in  this  section,  and  the  dis- 
play was  a  comprehensive  and  attractive  one. 

Mr.  W.  H.  PiCKFORD  won  the  piece  of  Plate 
given  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Glouces- 
ter for  the  best  display  of  Roses  by  an  amateur 
residing  in  the  city.  In  the  Gloucestershire  ama- 
teur classes,  Mr.  W.  G.  Bonnor,  of  Barnwood, 
Gloucester,  secured  the  piece  of  Plate  presented 
by  Messrs.  Jefferies  &  Son,  Cirencester,  for  18 
varieties.  Mr.  J.  H.  Croxford  was  awarded 
the  City  High  Sheriff's  piece  of  Plate  offered 
to  Gloucester  amateurs  for  six  varieties  of 
Roses.  In  the  cottagers'  classes,  pieces  of  Plate 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Terrell,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Croxford,  and  these  were  won 
by  Mr.  A.  Mortimer,  Tufiley ;  Mr.  C. 
Neecham,  Saintsbridge  ;  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Orpin, 
CJloucester. 

The  National  Rose  Society's  Silver  Medals 
for  the  best  Roses  exhibited  by  an  amateur 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Wor- 
cester, for  a  bloom  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  ; 
Mrs.  Bonnor,  Barnwood,  for  White  Maman 
Cochet ;  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Orpin,  Gloucester,  for 
Bessie  Brown. 

In  the  nurserymen's  classes  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Newtownards,  and  Henry 
Drew,  Longworth,  each  carried  off  a  couple  of 
1st  prizes,  and  Messrs.  John  Jefferies  &  Son, 
Cirencester,  the  1st  prize  for  36  varieties.  In 
the  open  classes  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Son 
and  Messrs.  John  Jefferies  &  Son  each  won 
two  first  prizes.  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  &  Son's 
Lady  M.  Bathurst,  a  new  Rose  distributed  by 
this  firm,  and  which  has  received  commenda- 
tion from  the  National  Rose  Society,  figured 
conspicuously  in  Mrs.  W.  H.  Pickford's  prize- 
winning  basket. 

In  the  amateur  classes  (open),  Mr.  F.  Denni- 
SON,  Kenilworth,  won  the  1st  prize  for  24  varie- 
ties, with  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Worcester,  and 
Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Gloucester,  2nd  and  3rd 
respectively.  For  12  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each  variety,  the  prize  winners  were  in  the 
same  order,  but  in  the  cla.sses  for  12  varieties, 
single  blooms,  for  six  Teas  and  for  nine  bunches 
of  garden  Roses,  Mr.  Conway  Jones  took  the 
three  premier  honours. 

In  the  Sweet  Pea  section,  the  1st  prizes  for 
(ilouifestershire  amateurs  were  won  by  Mr.  \\ 
J.  Thorpe,  of  Hucclecote  (18  varietiesi,  and 
Mr.  G.  R.  Bonnor,  Barnwood  (12  varieties),  aid 
for  amateurs  residing  in  Gloucester,  Mr.  W.  H. 
PiCKFORD  secured  the  1st  prize.  Miss  Mercer, 
of  Sandhurst,  Gloucester,  was  awarded  premier 
honours  for  the  best  display  of  Sweet  Peas. 
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BIEMINGHAM    BOTANICAL    AND 
HORTICULTURAL. 

July  15. — The  midsummer  flower  show  of  the 
above  Society  was  held  at  the  Edgbaston 
Botanical  Gardens  on  this  date,  and  was  a  great 
success.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  visitors 
were  more  numerous  than  at  any  of  the 
Society's  previous  special  shows. 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chambeilain,  M.P., 
Highbury,  Birmingham  (gr.  Jlr.  John  Deacon), 
sent  a  large  and  very  well-grown  group  of  "  Mal- 
maison  "  and  Tree  Carnations.  The  last-named 
were  arranged  along  the  back  of  the  group,  and 
the  "  Malmaison "  varieties  were  placed  in 
batches  of  different  sizes  in  front.  The  flovyers 
were  large,  shapely,  and  of  good  colours.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

From  Messrs.  Baker's,  Wolverhampton,  came 
a  grand  display  of  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  and 
Gladioli.  Of  Roses,  Ren6  Andre,  Captain 
Hayward,  Fran  Karl  Druschki,  Madame  Abel 
Chatenay,  Marjorie,  Countess  of  Derby,  and 
Blush  Rambler  were  well  shown  ;  and  of  Sweet 
Peas  several  excellent  varieties  were  noted,  in- 
cluding three  new  ones  named  A.  B.  Bantock, 
Earl  of  Plymouth,  and  G.  W.  Kerr.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

W.  Byng  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Somerset  Road, 
Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  Jas.  Webb),  showed  a  group 
of  flowering  plants,  comprising  double  and 
single  -  flowered  tuberous  -  rooting  Begonias, 
Francoa  ramosa,  and  a  very  good  strain  of 
Gloxinias.     (Bronze  Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Acocks  Green,  Birming- 
ham, had  a  very  showy  group  of  hardy  flowers, 
in  which  Gaillardias,  Campanulas,  Liliums, 
Delphiniums,  &c.,  were  shown  in  excellent  con- 
dition ;  also  Verbenas  in  variety  and  Zonal 
Pelargonium  Paul  Crampel,  bearing  large 
handsome  trusses  of  flowers.  (Silver-Gilt 
Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Wychall  Lane,  King's  Nor- 
ton,  sent  Roses  and  a  choice  selection  of  Car- 
nations.    (Bronze  Medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, contributed  a  pleasing  display  of 
Gladioli  and  Sweet  Peas.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Morter,  Cannon  Hill  Park,  Bir- 
mingham, sent  three  very  large  plants  of 
Nephrolepis  todeaoides.     (Vote  of  Thanks.) 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Simpson  &  Son,  Monument 
Road,  Birmingham,  had  a  beautiful  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas,  in  which  the  varieties  Miss  Audrey 
Crier,  Princess  Victoria,  Mrs.  Henry  Bell,  Nora 
Unwin,  and  Frank  Dolby  were  of  exceptional 
merit.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  W'orcester, 
sent  an  extensive  group  of  Roses,  Sweet  Peas, 
and  miscellaneous  border  flowers.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Co.,  Cheltenham,  had  an 
arrangement  of  Alpine  plants  and  border 
flowers.     (Bronze  Medal.) 

Sweet  Peas. 
In  a  class  provided  for  nine  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  there  were  six  exhibitors.  The  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  A.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Packwood 
Grange,  Knowle  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Parry),  who  had  a 
splendid  lot  of  flowers.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Marple, 
Penkridge. 

Awards  of  Merit 
were  granted  to  a  variety  of  Pink  known  as 
Progress;  a  strong-growing  variety,  with  un- 
usually large,  light-purple  flowers  borne  on  tall, 
strong  stems ;  and  Galega  officinalis  Her 
Majesty,  which  differs  from  the  type  by  leason 
of  its  stronger  growth,  larger  and  deeper- 
coloured  flowers  borne  on  very  long  racemes. 
These  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert. 
Acocks  Green. 


BRITISH    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  visit  of  the  London  Branch  will  be 
to  Finsbury  and  Waterlow  Parks  on  Saturday, 
August  8.  Members  will  assemble  at  Station 
Gates,  Finsbury  Park,  at  3.30  for  3.40  p.m. 

All  professional  gardeners  are  invited.  Those 
unable  to  join  the  party  at  the  appointed  hour 
will  on  enquiry  be  informed  of  the  direction 
which  the  party  has  taken. 

The  visitors  expect  to  arrive  at  Waterlow  Park 
C.30  p.m. 


©bituav|). 


Richard  Lowe.— We  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  Richard  Lowe,  who,  for  a  period 
of  more  than  half  a  century,  carried  on  business 
as  a  nurseryman  and  seedsman  in  Wolverhamp- 
ton. His  death  took  place  on  Monday,  July  6, 
at  his  lesidence,  Sandy  Lane,  Tettenhall,  at  the 


THE    LAIB    RICHARD    LOVE. 

advanced  age  of  81  years.  The  late  Mr.  Lowe 
commenced  his  business  career  at  a  very  early 
age.  He  went  to  Wolverhampton  as  a  young 
man  in  the  early  forties  to  act  as  assistant  to 
his  aunt.  Miss  Jane  Lowe,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  old  nursery  business  established  by  his 
uncle  in  Queen  Square,  and  at  nurseries  in 
Chapel  Ash  and  North  Road,  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1785.  On  the  decease  of  the  above- 
mentio.ied  ladv,  Mr    Lowe — in  conjiinction  with 


a  Mr.  Mowbray,  with  whom  he  entered  into 
partnership — purchased  the  business  from  Miss 
Lowe's  executors.  They  worked  together  up  to 
the  middle  of  1862,  when  the  partnership  was 
dissolved,  and  Mr.  Mowbray  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Lowe's  brother  William,  the  partnership 
between  them  lasting  until  1871.  Mr.  Richard 
Lowe  then  took  over  the  business  and  continued 


to  carry  it  on  in  the  old  shop  in  Queen  Square, 
and  at  his  nurseries  on  the  North  Road,  Penn 
Road,  until  the  month  of  September,  1890. 
Deceased  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  old  Wolverhampton  Horticultural  Society, 
which  he  largely  helped  to  establish  some  50 
years  ago.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  laying 
out  of  Molineux  Grounds  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Fine  Arts  and  Industrial  E.\hibition,  which  was 
held  there  in  the  year  1869,  and  which  proved 
an  unqualified  success.  In  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1907,  he  was  elected  a  pensioner  of  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  He 
had  held  the  position  of  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Wolverhampton  Auxiliary  of  that  Institution 
for  several  j-ears  previously.  Deceased  was 
buried  in  Tettenhall  Old  Churchyard. 


THE     WEATHER. 

The    Following    Summary    Record     of  the 

weather  throughout  the  British    Islands,   for  the 

week     ending    July  18,    is    furnished    from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

The  iL'cather.—CQoX  and  unsettled  conditions  were  ex- 
1  '  nenced  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  except  in  the  north 
I  \  Scotland  and  the  English  Channel  district  the  rain  was 
t  Mremely  heavy.  Thunderstorms  occurred  in  almost  all 
localiiies,  but  were  more  common  over  the  eastern  half  of 
England  than  elsewhere. 

The  temperature  ^•^%he\ow  the  average,  the  deficit  being 
greatest,  about  3%  in  England  S.E.  and  S.W.,  and  in 
Scotland  E.  The  highest  of  the  ma.\ima  were  recorded  on 
somewhat  irregular  dates,  and  varied  from  74°  in  England  E., 
73°  in  the  Midland  Counties,  and  72°  in  England  :?.£.,  to 
67-'  in  England  S.W.,  the  English  Channel,  and  Scotland  N. 
On  some  days  many  of  the  maxima  were  below  65**,  even  in 
the  south  of  England,  and  below  60°  at  some  stations  further 
north.  The  lowest  of  the  minima,  which  were  also  recorded 
on  irregular  dates,  ranged  from  38°  in  England  S.W.  and 
40°  in  Scotland  E.  and  W.,  to  47"  in  England  S.E.,  to  50°  in 
England  E.,  and  to  51°  in  the  English  Channel.  As  a  rule 
the  nights  were  mild  and  many  of  the  njinimuii  tem- 
peratures were  above  the  normal.  The  lowest  readings 
reported  from  the  thermometer  on  tlie  grass  were  31°  at 
Llangammarch  Wells.  34^  at  Cockle  Park,  Morpeth,  35°  at 
West  Linton,  and  36'^  at  Burnley. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  5fa.— Compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
water  was  low  at  nearly  all  the  stations  except  those  on  the 
south  and  south-east  coasts.  The  actual  figures  ranged  from 
62  6"  at  Margate,  62-4°  at  Eastbourne,  60  4»  at  Seafield,  and 
600°  at  Newquay,  to  51°  on  the  north-east  coast  of  England 


and  at  Wick, 


)  50''  at  Aberdeen. 


The  rainfall  greatly  exceeded  the  average  except  in  Scot- 
land N.,  where  there  was  very  little,  and  in  the  English 
Channel.  In  many  parts  of  England  the  fall  was  more  ihan 
twice,  and  in  England  S.E.  and  E.  more  than  tlirice  the 
average.  Falls  of  an  inch  or  more  in  one  day  were 
registered  over  a  large  portion  of  England,  generally  either 
early  in  the  week  or  on  Thursday.  The  largest  quantities 
reported  on  the  earlier  days  were  about  1'25  inches  at 
Clacton-on-Sea,  Felixstowe  andTunbridge  Wells,  1-38  inches 
at  Broadstairs,  and  180  inches  at  Norwich  ;  and  on  Thurs- 
day 1-37  inches  at  Clifton.  1-39  inches  at  Prestwich,  and 
2  02  inches  at  Arlington.  On  the  same  day  1-52  inches  fell 
at  Armagh.  The  highest  totals  for  the  week  were  3-51 
inches  at  Felixstowe,  and  3'15  inches  at  Clacton-on-Sea. 

The  bright  sunshine  was  very  deficient  generally,  the  per- 
centage of  the  possible  duration  ranging  from  S3  in  the 
English  Channel  and  24  in  Ireland  S.  to  15  in  the  Midland 
Counties  and  England  E.,  12  in  Ireland  N.,  8  in  Scotland  E., 
and  7  in  Scotland  N. 

THE  WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  July  22. 
A  cool,  wet,  and  vety  gloomy  week.— For  nearly  three  weeks 
ihe  days  have  remained  cool  for  the  time  of  year,  the  highest 
lemperature  in  the  thermometer  screen  on  only  three  of 
Ihem  exceeding  70°.  The  nights,  however,  during  the  same 
period  have  been  mostly  warm,  the  lowest  reading  indicated 
by  the  exposed  thermometer  being  only  40*^.  Both  at  1  and 
2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  at  the  present  time  about  2°  colder 
than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  each  of  the  first  four  days 
of  the  week,  to  the  total  depth  of  1  inch— equivalent  to  a 
watering  of  nearly  five  gallons  on  each  square  yard  of  sur- 
face in  my  garden.  Of  that  amount  more  than  three  gallons 
have  passed  through  the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge,  but  the 
gauge  on  which  short  grass  is  growing  has  been  in  no  way 
affected.  The  record  of  bright  sunshine  again  proved  very 
deficient,  the  average  daily  duration  being  only  2i  hours  a 
day,  or  less  than  half  the  usual  quantity  at  this  season.  The 
wmds  were  light,  the  mean  velocitj^  in  no  hour  exceeding  1 
miles.  The  average  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m. 
exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  as  much  as 
10  per  cent.     E.  M.,  Berkhamstedjuty  2J,  1908. 


SCHEDULES      RECEIVED. 

Newport    and    District     Chrysanthemum     Society's 

tueiitieth  annual  exhibition,  to  be  held  on  Tliur^^day, 
November  5.  1908,  in  the  Gymnasium,  Newport.  Secretary, 
Mr.  H.  Poole,  25,  Morden  Road,  Newport. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Show  of  the  Altrlncham  and 
District  Chrysanthemum  Society,  to  be  held  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  November  6  and  7,  1908,  in  the  Drill   Half, 


July  25,  1908.] 
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m:arkets. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  July  22. 

iibility  for   the    subjoined 


[We  cannot  accept  any  respi 

reports.  They  are  furnished  lu  ua  icguimi/  t»c 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  princip 
esponsible  for  the  quotations. 


must  be  remembered  that  these  quotatic 
sent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  tlie 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fiuctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.— Ed.] 

Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Alstromerias,     per 

doz.  bunches. - 

Calla  athiopica,  p. 

Carnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 


2  0-30 
2  6-40 


—  Malmaisons,p. 

doz.  blooms  ... 
Caltleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Coreopsis,  per  doz. 

Cypripediums,  per 
dozen  blooms.. 

Eucharis  graudi- 
flora,  per  doz. 


9  0-12  0 
8  0-12  0 
8  0-10  0 
16-26 
2  0-26 

4  0-60 
Gaillardias,  per  dz. 

bunches  ...  16-26 
Gardenias, per  doz. 

blooms 16-30 

Gladiolus   Colvilei 

bunches  ..'  6  0-90 
—  Brenchleyensis, 

per  doz.  spikes  16-26 
Gypsophila  per  dz. 

bunches  ...  3  0-60 
;  (Spanish),  per 


l.ili 


dozen  bunches  3  0-60 

...  6  0-90 

..  10-16 

u    ...  2  0-30 


Marguerites,  white, 
p.  dz.  bunches 
—  yellow,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Mignc 


doz. 
Myosoli 

buncbe: 
OdontogI 

crispun 


show,  per  doz. 

bunches 
—  Zonal,    double 

scarlet 

Pyrethrums,  dozen 

bunches 
Roses,   12  blooms, 

Niphelos 


3  0-40 

2  0-30 

3  0-40 
2  0-30 

2  0-26 
16-30 

6  0-60 

4  0-60 
2  0-40 


mot         ...  16-26 
,erin  A. 

ria         ...  16-26 

:rmet     ...  2  0-40 

ty           ...  1  0-  2  0 

t;hateiiay  16-26 

—  Mrs.   ].   Laing  2  0-40 
Spiraea,  per  dozen 


—  Mn 


bunches  ... 
Statice,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Stocks,      double 

white,  per  doz. 


Tuberoses,  per  dz 


6  0-80 
4  0-80 

3  0-40 
16-26 
0  4-06 
10-20 


Cut  Foliage,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


turn,  dz.  bchs.    6  0-90 
iparagus     plu- 
mosus,        long 
trails,  per  doz.    8  0-12  0 


2  6-30 

Crolon  leaves,  per 

bunch 10-18 

Cycas  lea\es,  each    16-20 
I'ern,  English,  per 


bunches'        ...     10-80 
Grasses,  per  dozen 

bunches         ...    10-26 


Isolepis,  per  dozen 
Ivy-leaves,  bronze 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 

—  short  green, 
perdz. bunches 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

Myrtle,  per  dozen 
bunches,  (Eng- 
lish) small- 
leaved 

—  French 
Smilax,  per  dozen 


3  0-60 
Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Auipelopsis      Veit- 

Ferns,  in  thumbs. 

chii,  pei-  dozen 

60-80 

per  100 

6  0-10  0 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p 

—  in    small    and 

dozen  

4  0-60 

large  60's      ... 

12  0-20  0 

—  larger  

9  0-12  0 

—  in  48's,  per  dz. 

4  0-10  0 

—  Moseri 

6  0-12  0 

—  in  82's,  per  dz. 

10  0-lH  0 

Araucaria  excelsa 

Ficus  elastica,  dz. 

8  0-10  0 

per  dozen 

12  0-30  0 

—  repens,  per  dz. 

6  0-80 

Aspidistias,  p.  dz. 

Fuchsias,  per  doz. 

6  0-90 

green    

15  0-24  0 

Heliotiopiums,    p. 

—  variegated 

30  0-42  0 

dozen 

40-60 

Asparagus,  p.  doz., 

Hydrangeas,    per 

p  1  u  m  0  s  u  s 

dozen  

10  0-18  0 

9  0-12  0 

~  paniculata.per 

—  Sprengeri 

6  0-90 

dozen  

18  0-36  0 

—  ten  mssimus 

9  0-12  0 

Kentia      Belmore- 

Boron ia    elatior, 

ana,  per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

per  dozen 

15  0-24  0 

—  Fosteriana,  per 

—  heterophylla.p. 

dozen  

18  0-30  0 

dozen    

18  0-24  0 

Latania  borbonica. 

Calceolarias,      yel- 

per dozen 

12  0-18  0 

low,  per  doz.  . 

6  0-80 

Lilium     longi- 

Campanula  iso 

florum,  perdz. 

16  0-24  0 

phylla,       blue, 

—  lancifolium.pe 

per  dozen 

6  0-80 

dozen  

18  0-20  0 

—  while,  per  doz 

5  0-90 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Clenialis,  per  doz 

8  0-90 

per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

Cocos    WeddelU 

Marguerites,  white 

ana,  per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

per  dozen 

4  0-80 

Crassulas,  per  doz 

8  0-12  0 

Mignonette, perdz. 
Pelargoni'^ums, 

6  0-80 

Croton:^,  per  dozen 

18  0-80  0 

Cyperus   alterni 

per  doz..  Zona 

5  0-80 

folius,  dozen  .. 

4  0-60 

show  varieties 

6  0-90 

—  laxiis,  per  doz 

4  0-50 

—  Ivy-leaved 

6  0-80 

Dracaenas,  perdoz 

9  0-24  0 

—  Oak-leaved    ... 

3  0-60 

Ericas,perdozen.. 

9  0-15  0 

Petunias,  per  doz. 

Euonymus,  per  dz 

40-90 

(double! 

60-80 

Plants  i 
Rhodan 


Roses,     Rambler 

—  hybrid    pe 
peluals,  p.  do 


Pots,  5c.:  Average  Wholesale  Pric 

s.d.  s.d. 
he,    per  Selaginella,  p.  do; 

4  0-60     Spiraea  japonica,  I 


2  0-50 
9  0-18  0 


4  0-60 

5  0-90 


F.  nl  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples  (English), 

Apples      (Tasma- 
nian],per  box : 

—  Cox's    Oran^;e 
Pippin 

—  Scarlet      Non- 

—  Australian, 

per  case : 

—  New  York  Pip- 
pin        

—  Cox's     Orange 
Pippin 1 

—  Adams      Pear- 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  0-4  0 


12  0-15  0 
8  0-11  0 


pin       

Apricots    (French), 

Avacado  Pears,  dz. 
Bananas,  biinch: 

—  No.  2  Canary. 

—  No.  1        „    ... 

—  Extra        „    .- 

—  Giants     „    ... 

—  (Claiet) 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cherries  (English), 

peri  sieve    - 

—  Flemlh"      .'!.' 

—  Waterloo 

—  Elton  Heart  ... 

—  Black  Eagle  ... 

Cranberries,     case 

Currants  (English), 

red,  per  handle 

red,  perj  sieve 

—  white,     per     J 

—  black,     per     ^ 

—  (  F^  e  n'c  h  )■; 


0  9-0  10 

4  0-60 
6  0-12  0 

6  0    — 

7  6-80 

8  0-90 
10  0-12  0 

7  0-76 

5  0-66 
0  9-13 


4  0-80 

3  0-36 

4  6-56 

3  0-50 

4  0-60 
3  0-40 
2  6-40 
8  9-90 


4  0-60 
6  0-70 
6  0-66 
4  0-46 


-per  box 
Grape    Fruit,   case 
Grapes      (English, 
new),  per  lb.  ... 

—  Muscats  (Eng- 
lish, new),  p. lb. 

—  Madresfield 

Gooseberries  (Eng- 
lish), J  sieve  ... 
Lemons  : 

—  Messina,    case 

—  Naples 

Lychees,  per  box... 
Mangos  (Jamaica), 

per  dozen 
Melons  (English)... 


Walnuts,  Green,  p, 

J  bushel 
—  Barcelona,  pel 


per 


(Mu 


(English), 
p.  dz.,  selected 

—  best  quality   ... 

—  second   quality 

—  (French),  p.  bx. 
-peri  sieve      - 

Pears  (Australian), 

per  box 
Pineapples,  each... 
Plums    (French), 

per  box 

—  (French),  per  i 


2  0-60 
2  0-80 

6  0-70 
0  10-  1  9 

7  6-10  0 

10-30 
10-36 
2  6-30 
2  0-40 

6  6-96 

8  0-13  0 
10-15 

4  0-80 
.  10-20 
.  10-20 
,  2  6-36 
.    0  4-05 

9  0-12  0 

.  45  0    — 

!  65  0    — 

2  3-26 

30  0-32  0 
I  11  0-14  0 
i  10  0-16  0 
.  8  0-10  0 
.    3  0-40 

'  10  0-16  0 

8  0-12  0 
4  0-60 
2  0-30 


0  10-  1  0 
3  0-70 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Lichokes(French), 


ners      0  3-04 

—  Guernsey,  p.lb.    0  3-04 

—  (French),  pkt.  0  2-03 
Beetroot, perbushel  13-16 
Cabbages,  per  tally    16-20 

—  Greens,  p.  bag  1  0  — 
Carrots     (French), 

per  bunch 
Cauliflowers,  p.  dz. 

—  per  tally 
Celery,  per  roll    ... 
Celeriac    (French), 

per  dozen 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Chow  Chow   (Sec- 

hjum  edule),p. 


0  2-03 

3  0    — 

4  0-80 


0  3-05 


Mushroo 

—  broils.. 

Mustardand  Cress, 
per  dozen  pim. 

Onions  (Egyptian), 
per  bag 

—  pickling,  per 
bushel 

—  Spring,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Parsley,  12  bunches 

Peas  (English),  per 

bushel 


0  10-  1  0 
0  8  — 
0  10-  1  0 


-(Gu 


ley),  per 


for- 


Cucumbers,perd 

—  per  flat 
Endive,  per  d. 
Horseradish, 

eign,  per  di._ 

bundles  ...    9  0-12  0 

Leeks,  12  bundles  10-16 
Lettuce    (English), 

per  dozen      ...    0  8-10 

—  (French),      per 

dozen 0  8-10 

—  (French),   Cos, 

per  dozen       ...    16-20 
Marrow    (English)  0  10-  1  0 

10-16 


bunche 


—  French  pad    ... 
I'otatos(Guernsey), 

—  (Jersey),      bar- 

—  Ten'erifle,  cwV. 
Radishes     (Guern- 
sey), dozen    ... 

—  round,  p.  doz. 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Tomatos  (English), 
per  12  lbs.      ... 

—  second  quality, 
per  12  lbs.      ... 

—  seconds,  per  12 
lbs 

Turnips    (Frenchl, 

per  bunch 
Watercress,      per 

dozen  


3  6  — 
3  6-46 
3  0-36 
16-20 
0  2!-  0  3 
0  4-06 


Remarks.— There    still    conti 
English  and  French  Black  Cur 
■■     ably,      -" 


clined  to  r 


good  demand  for 
id  prices  have  ad- 
'ing  in  a  belter  con- 
consequentfy  they  show  a  slight  improvement  in 
piice.  A  few  Apples  are  arriving  from  Kent,  and  a  heavy 
crop  of  this  fruit  is  anticipated  this  season.  English 
Peaches  are  plentiful,  the  best  samples  realising  good 
prices.  Nectarines  are  scarce  and  the  prices  high.  There 
are  some  excellent  samples  of  dessert  Gooseberries  packed 
in  small  boxes  containing  about  12lbs.  on  the  market,  and 
aking  good  prices.  The  price  of  Tomatos  is 
nl  of  the  recent  wet  weather.  English 
L-euuce  IS  out  a  poor  trade.  Is.  per  dozen  being  the  top 
price,  and  it  is  doublful  whether  the  average  price  has  been 
equal  to  6d.  and  8d.  per  dozen.  English  and  Guernsey 
Beans  are  a  poor  trade.  3d.  and  4d.  per  lb.  are  the  liiphesl 
prices  obtained  during  the  past  week.  The  supply  of  indoor 
Marrows  is  exhausted.  Trade  generally  is  fairly  good. 
E.  H.  R.,  Comnt  Garden,  Wednesday,  July  22,  1908. 


Kents— 

Snowdrops 6  0-66 

Sharpe's  Express  .„  5  0-66 

E.jicure        4  6-50 

Lincolns  — 

Epicure         8  6-46 

British  Queens      ...  4  3-  4  9 

Rek 


COVENT  GARDEN  FLOWER  MARKET. 

eport  appears  the  market  will  only  be 
"by- 


PoT  Plants. 
Fuchsias  are  most  abundant,  and  Zonal  also  show  or 
regal  Pelargoniums  are  plentiful  and  good  ;  Ivy-leaved 
varieties  are  becoming  scarce.  White  Marguerites  which 
have  been  plentiful,  are  now,  in  most  instances,  of  poor 
quality  ;  and  yellow  varieties  are  scarce.  The  yellow  Chry- 
santhemums are  good,  but  most  growers  will  have  es- 
hausted  their  stocks  by  the  end  of  this  week.  Mignonette  is 
practically  over.  Rambler  Roses  are  still  procurable  in 
medium  sized,  well-flowered  plants.  Liliums  are  good  and 
include  L.  longiflorum  and  L.  lancifolium  (speciosum). 
Campanula  isophylla  alba  is  very  good,  also  the  blue  variety 
"  Mayi."  Coreopsis  in  pots  is  pretty.  Heliotropes,  Coleus, 
and  other  late  spring  plants  are  to  be  had,  but  there  is  little 
demand  for  them,  and  for  all  foliage  plants  there  will  be 
but  little  trade  until  September. 

Cut  Flowers. 

The  wet  weather  has  been  very  disastrous  for  all  hardy 

flowers.    Sweet  Pea  flowers  do  not  keep  well  after  being 

exposed  to  rains.    Roses  have  sufi'ered,  but  there  are  large 

supplies,  and  some  are  very  good,  yet  extra  special  blooms 

t  present  well  supplied,    Lily  of  the  Valley  varies  but 
well    supplied. 


ell  suppliec 
Stephanotis,  Tubei 
Gypsophila  paniculata  is  now  at  its  best,  and  I  noted 
of  the  double  variety  this  morning  ;  G.  elegans  is  i 
and  Saponaria  vicaria  is  seen.  Spanish  Irises 
nearly  over,  but  the  English  varieties  are  good 
Covent  Ganiai,  Wednesday,  }ulv  22,  1908. 


DEBATING   SOCIETIES. 


CARDIFF  GARDENERS'.-Many  members  of  this 
Society  availed  themselves  of  the  invitation  of  Messrs. 
William  Tresederto  visit  their  City  Nurseries,  Llandaff,on 
the  8th  insl.,  where  they  were  received  and  entertained  by 
Messrs.  F.  and  R.  Treseder  on  behalf  of  the  firm.  Much 
time  was  spent  in  viewing  the  forest  trees  which,  with  a  few- 
exceptions,  were  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the  nursery. 
The  Japanese  Larch_\vas  extremely  fine  notwithstanding  the 


ent  drought.    R.  T.  W. 


ouse,  by  in. 
St.  The  Ha 
eluded  in    I 


-The 


nbers 


present.    The  attendance,  consequently. 


s  a  record  one.  '  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond  i 
arian,  and  the  time  of  the  visit  was  mos 
Roses  were  seen  in  their  full  beauty. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


IE  Hull  Chemical  Works  Co.-Horticultural   sundries. 
:oEGE    BuNVARD    &    Co,,    Lxn.,  The  Royal    Nurseries, 

Maidstone — Strawberries,  Grape  Vines,  Figs,  and  other 

fruits. 


Wii 

the  so 

GEOKi 

F.  Hi 


Tlrner,  Slough— Strawbei 
Mallltt  &  Co.,  Cheddar- 
ERT  Chapman,  Rye-Narcis 

FOREIGN. 


CAisE  DU   Lvsol,  Clichy,  Seine— Lysol  Pre- 
Trivio  24-36,  Naples— Bulbs  and  seeds  for 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


onesf>midtnts  are  requested  to  write  the  names  of  persons 
and  places  as  legibly  as  possible.  No  charge  is 
made  /or  these  annouuceuieiils,  but  if  a  siuall  coutriOulion 
is  scut,  to  be  placed  in  our  coUcctinn  liox  Jor  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  mill  be  Ihaultlully  received,  and  an 
acknojt'ledt^vient  made  in  these  columns.} 

:  A.  Herbert,  for  the  past  18  months  Foreman  in  the 
Gardens  at  Leigh  Park,  Havanl,  under  the  late  Mr.  C. 
Penford,  as  Gardener  to  Sir  Frederick  FitzWvcbam 
at  the  same  place.    (Thanks  for  2s.  6d.  for  RG.O.F.  Box.) 

:.  J.  Blackmore,  for  the  past  7  ye.irs  Gardener  to  T. 
Simpson  Jav,  Esq.,  of  Holmwood,  Putney  Hill,  London^ 
as  Gardener  to  W.  J.  Tatam,  Esq.,  The  Court,  St. 
Pagans,  near  Cardiff.  (Thanks  for  Is.  sent  for  R.G.O.F. 
Box.) 

r.  A.  Collins,  for  the  past  16  months  General  Foreman  at 
Woodlands  Park,  Leatherhead,  af  Gardener  to  Col.  and 
Lady  Sarah  Wilson,  Stud    House,  Hampton  Courl^ 


Middlesex, 


so 
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Acetylene  Gas  Lime  :  E.  P.  This  material 
can  be  used  as  a  manure  to  supply  the  con- 
stituent lime,  but  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
heap  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere for  a  month  or  two  before  being  used. 
It  is  more  suitable  for  heavy  clay  lands  than 
for  the  lighter  and  more  loamy  soils,  and  it 
is  also  more  adapted  for  coarse-growing  plants, 
such  as  members  of  the  Cabbage  family  tha.^ 
for  Roses,  or  flowers  generally.  Another 
point  to  be  observed  is  never  to  apply  acety- 
lene gas  lime  to  land  planted  with  Potatos, 
as  it  is  apt  to  impart  a  very  unpleasant  flavour 
to  the  tubers.  For  Roses  growing  in  a  lime- 
deficient  soil,  use  ordinary  quicklime  mixed 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  Salts), 
four  parts  of  lime  to  one  part  of  magnesia, 
and  apply  6  ozs.  of  the  mixture  per  square 
3'ard  any  time  during  the  month  of  March. 
In  using  acetylene  gas  lime  for  the  coarser 
varieties  of  plants  on  land  deficient  in  lime, 
8  ozs.  per  square  yard  may  be  trenched  in 
some  time  previous  to  planting.  We  doubt 
if  this  substance  will  kill  wireworm  in  the 
soil.     For  this  purpose  use  ordinary  gas  lime. 

A  Gaedener  and  Bailiff's  Notice  :  De  Mai  En 
Pis.  (1)  Only  the  employer  or  some  person 
duly  authorised  by  him  can  give  the  notice 
of  dismissal.  (2)  The  employer  can  give  no- 
tice without  waiting  to  pay  what  may  be  due 
to  you,  but  under  your  arrangement  you  can 
insist  on  payment  at  the  end  of  the  month 
of  the  amounts  disbursed  by  you,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  notice  is  given  by  either  side. 
(3|  A  head  gardener  is  usually  entitled  to  a 
month's  notice,  but  where  he  also  performs 
the  duties  of  bailiff,  three  months'  notice  does 
not  seem  unreasonable.  It  is,  however,  purely 
a  question  of  the  custom  of  the  country,  and 
you  had  better  ascertain  from  other  bailiffs 
what  their  evidence  would  be  on  this  point 
if  called  upon  as  witnesses.  (4)  Your  pre- 
decessor's agreement  is  not  binding  on  you, 
though,  possibly,  the  employer  may  endeavour 
to  bring  it  forward  as  evidence  of  custom. 
(5)  The  proper  remedy  is  to  sue  in  the  County 
Court,  and  if  this  becomes  necessary  you 
should  instruct  a  local  solicitor  to  issue  the 
surnmons  and  represent  you. — E.  S  S.  As 
you  are  an  under  gardener  and  paid  weekly, 
you  are  only  entitled  to  a  week's  notice. 

Caterpillar  :  C.  B.  The  specimen  you  send 
is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Death's  Head  Hawk 
Moth. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Thompson  :  W .  B.  It  is 
now  rather  late  for  stopping  the  shoots,  but 
if  required  for  flowering  in  January  and  the 
plants  can  be  grown  under  favourable  condi- 
tions they  might  be  stopped  once  more.  If, 
however,  the  plants  have  already  a  fair 
number  of  shoots  it  would  be  safer  not  to  do 
so.  Much  depends  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  the  plants  are  grown.  Last  Avinter 
many  growers  failed  to  flower  the  late  varie- 
ties satisfactorily. 

Double  Petunias  :  G.  T.  These  may  be  propa- 
gated at  any  time  when  good  cuttings  can  be 
obtained.  If  the  ends  of  the  flowering 
growths  be  pinched  off  the  plants  will  make 
new  shoots  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stems, 
and  when  these  are  about  2  inches  long  they 
"ill  make  good  cuttings.  Insert  them  in 
light,  sandy  loam  and  place  them  in  a  frame 
where  there  is  a  little  bottom  heat  and  a  cool 
surface.  They  will  soon  root  if  the  frame  is 
kept  closed  for  a  time.  The  usual  method  of 
treating  Petunias  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  a 
cool  house  through  the  winter,  and  take  the 
cuttings  early  in  February  or  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  made  new  growth  early  in  the 
year.  The  tops  of  the  young  plants  may 
make  better  cuttings  than  those  afforded  by 
the  older  plants. 

Grapes  Deficient  in  Colour  :  F.  H.  An 
application  of  iron  sulphate  will  have  little  or 
no  effect  in  producing  a  deeper  colour  in  your 
black  Grapes.  The  failure  of  the  berries  to 
colour   is   due   to   some    cultural    deficiency. 


such  as  an  insufficiency  of  fresh  air  in  the 
vinery  or  improper  ripening  of  the  wood. 
Train  the  lateral  shoots  well  apart,  so  that 
air  may  circulate  freely  amongst  the  shoots, 
and  do  not  overcrowd  the  vines  with  foliage. 
-Apply  water  to  the  roots  carefully,  and  do  not 
stand  pot  plants  on  the  borders,  as  the 
drainage  water  from  these  will  do  harm. 
When  the  Grapes  are  harvested,  open  the 
house  to  all  ventilation  possible,  so  that  the 
wood  may  become  firm  and  hard.  Above  all, 
avoid  overcropping,  which  is  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  a  constitutional  weakness  in 
the  vines. 

Grapes  Diseased:  W.  TI.  B.  Some  of  the 
berries  are  affected  with  the  "  spot  "  disease, 
but  most  of  them  exhibit  shanking.  The  latter 
condition  is  usually  the  result  of  some  trouble 
at  the  root  system,  generally  a  badly-drained 
border.  Renovate  part  of  the  border  next 
winter,  and  be  guided  by  the  results  as  to 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  remake  the  whole 
of  the  border  in  the  following  season. 

Insects  on  Fruit  Trees  :  A.  H.  D.  We  failed 
to  find  any  of  the  creatures  you  describe. 
Your  best  plan  will  be  to  spray  the  trees  with 
some  arsenical  insecticide  such  as  Paris 
green,  and  in  the  winter  to  syringe  them 
with  the  caustic  soda  solution.  If  you  will 
send  us  some  of  the  insects  in  a  small  box, 
we  will  e-ndeavour  to  help  you  further. 

Monstera  Fruits  :  Corresf'Jndent.  The  fruits 
of  the  Monstera  after  attaining  their  full  size 
are  several  months  before  they  show  signs  of 
ripening,  but  as  you  say  the  plant  began  to 
develop  fruits  twelve  months  ago  these  latter 
should  now  ripen.  The  size  of  the  fruits  you 
give  is  satisfactory ;  we  have  seen  them 
larger,  but  that  was  on  old  plants.  We  would 
advise  you  now  to  keep  the  plants  drier  for  a 
short  time,  and  discontinue  spraying  Ihem 
overhead  ;  this  will  induce  ripening.  Once  the 
fruits  show  signs  of  ripening  they  finish  in  a 
few  days.  You  can  readily  perceive  when  the 
fruits  are  approaching  the  ri]>ening  state ; 
they  emit  a  strcmg  but  pleasant  aroma,  some- 
what like  a  ripe  Pineapple,  and  the  outer 
portion  of  the  fruit  peels  off,  beginning  at 
the  stalk.  The  fruits  should  then  be  cut  and 
placed  on  a  dry  warm  shelf  for  a  few  days. 
They  have  a  distinct  Pineapple  flavour  and 
are  very  juicy.  The  only  drawback  in  eating 
the  fruits  is  that  numerous  small  black  spines 
are  attached  to  the  inside  portion  ;  these  are 
disagreeable  and  being  minute  are  diflScult  to 
remove :  they  are  apt  to  cause  a  prickly  or 
itching  sensation  in  the  throat. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants.— We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  togive 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in.  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be    so   good   as   to   consult   the    following   numbers. 

Plants:  A.  M.  Inula  glandulosa.  —  Zohi. 
We  do  not  undertake  the  naming  of  Roses. 
The  other  plant  is  Leycesteria  formosa.  — D/VA. 
1,  Dracaena  marginata  gracilis  ;  2,  Dracaena 
intermedia  :  3,  .\diantum  cuneatum  Pacottii ;  4, 
Begonia  Madame  -Anna  Low  ;  5.  Chelidonium 
majus.— .4.  E.  S.  Stapelia  variegata. — T.  C  , 
Tollbridge.  Melilotus  ofHcinalis.  -  IK.  T.  19, 
Campanula  species  ;  20,  Rhyncostylis  retusa 
(Saccolabium  guttatum)  ;  21,  Aerides  virens, 
very  light  form  ;  22  and  23.  Cypripedium  bar- 
batum. — Young  Gardener.  1,  Begonia  argyro- 
stigma.  warm  greenhouse  plant  :  2,  Polystichum 
annulare,  hardy  ;  3,  Adiantum  cuneatum  Pacottii. 
greenhouse  ;  4.  Galega  officinalis,  hardy. — J.  S. 
OrnithogaUim  lacteum. — R.  O  S.  1,  Oncidium 
flexuosum  ;  2  O  icidium  triquetrum  ;  3,  Brassia 
verrucosa  ;  4,  B  ^tia  verecunda  :  5,  Anthcgonium 
gracile  j    6,    Dendrobium   crepida'um.  — i?f*((r. 


1,  Odontoglossum  Adrian^e  ;  2.  Oncidium  rani- 
ferum  :  3,  Pleurothallis  rubens  ;  4,  Ccelia 
macrostachya  ;  5,  Oncidium  sphacelatuin. — 
Jury.  Lysimachia  \ulgaris, — E.  Grey.  The 
plant  could  be  named  with  greater  certainty 
were  it  in  flower.  There  is,  however,  but  little 
doubt  it  is  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  and  therefore  not 
a  Strawberry  plant. 

Palm  Root  Infested  with  Me.ily  Bug  :  W.  B. 
The  insects  resembling  mealy  bug  on  the 
roots  of  your  Palm  are  known  as  Ripersia 
terrestris.  As  yours  is  such  a  bad  case,  we 
should  advise  turning  the  plants  out  of  the 
pots  and  washing  the  roots  with  warm  water, 
but  in  the  case  of  plants  not  so  badly  affected 
a  little  bisulphide  of  carbon  should  be  poured 
into  the  soil.  This  is  done  by  making  holes 
at  intervals  with  a  piece  of  stout  wire  into 
which  the  liquid  is  poured.  A  teaspoonful 
of  the  chemical  is  sufficient  for  a  pot  of 
ordinary  size. 

Pea  Malformed  :  H.  L.  The  example  j-ou  send 
exhibits  fasciation  or  fusion  of  growth.  It 
is  an  ordinary  garden  variety.  We  cannot  ex- 
plain   what    has   caused    the    abnormality. 

Seed  for  Naming  :  P.  T.  L.  The  very  large 
seed  is  from  the  pod  of  a  leguminous  plant — 
Entada  scandens. 

Tomato  Spot  Disease  :  Moseley.  See  reply  to 
W .  H.J  page  20,  in  the  issue  for  July  4.  The 
disease  has  no  connection  with  the  dressing 
of  bonemeal  used. 

Tree  Iniured  by  Lightning  ;  F.  F.  As  the 
damage  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  for 
any  considerable  width,  the  tree  will  proba- 
bly repair  the  injury  by  a  callus  or  new 
growth  from  the  sides  of  the  bark  that  is 
split.  Paint  the  wound  with  tar  to  exclude 
the  wet  and  keep  spores  of  fungus  diseases 
from  germinating  and  gaining  an  entry  into 
the  tissue  of  the  tree.  Keep  the  tree  under 
observation,  and  if  any  decaying  results,  fill 
the  crack   with   Portland   cement.  , 

Utilising  Forcing  Houses  :  G.  K.  You  do  not 
mention  whether  the  houses  are  span-roofed 
or  lean-to,  but,  presumably,  they  are  the  lat- 
ter, with  a  southern  aspect,  though  that  also 
you  do  not  state.  Have  you  had  experience 
in  the  cultivation  of  any  special  produce?  If 
not,  a  difficult  task  is  before  you  in  obtaining 
sufficient  crops  from  two  houses  of  the  size 
named  to  provide  you  with  a  living.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  take  up  some  speciality 
and  apply  yourself  to  that  thoroughly,  as  a 
mixture  in  such  a  small  compass  would  never 
give  good  results,  nor  would  you  have  suffi- 
cient produce  for  sale  in  large  quantities,  and 
you  will  find  that  few  salesmen  can  deal 
profitably  with  small  consignments  of  ordin- 
ary quality.  Do  not  think  of  sending  plants 
to  London  from  your  district ;  the  cost  would 
be  prohibitive,  and  the  markets  are  already 
well  supplied  with  such  produce.  If  you  can 
find  a  good  local  market,  one  of  the  houses 
might  be  devoted  to  either  Roses  or  Carna- 
tions in  pots,  and  the  other  to  Cucumbers  or 
Tomatos,  making  the  selection  in  accordance  i 
with  your  experience  as  a  grower,  and  with 
the  demand  of  the  district,  which  you  must  first 
ascertain.  -\  portion  of  the  latter  house  might 
be  utilised  for  forcing  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  or 
.\sparagus  early  in  the  year,  and  when  the 
plants  are  cleared  from  the  other  house.  Cu- 
cumbers or  Tomatos  could  take  their  place  for 
the  late  summer  months ;  but  there  is  not 
much  profit  in  these  crops  at  that  season,  and 
you  might  find  it  more  advantageous  to  have  a 
succession  of  Carnations.  If  you  are  starting 
the  work  without  experience,  as  it  would 
almost  appear  from  your  letter,  we  strongly 
advise  you  to  have  expert  advice  on  the  spot, 
as  it  may  save  you  considerable  expense  and 
disappointment.  Reliable  salesn'.en  advertise 
in  these  columns. 


:eived.— Lewis  Smilh  (willi  Ihnnkel 
T.  D.  andCo.-T.  G.  B.-\V.  G.  S.— W.  H.  S.-L.  1 
Ed.  P.— J.  C— F.  B.-F.  D.  and  Co.— R.  Syderlnm,  I 
—Enquirer— G.  F.  T.— H.  D.— A.B.  C— W.  A.  S.-W 
Fonlhill-G.  H.  S.  and  Co. -C.  O.  V.— Cheadle  Hon,  - 
— F.  H.  P.— G.  H.  T.— A.  H.— A.T.  B.— W.  B.  H.— W. A 
— T.  L.— E.  M.-Rosser  Jones  and  Co.— Chloris-H.  O. 
—C.  H.  P.- Roy.  Hon.  Snc.  of  Ireland  (to  ' 
issuel-R.G.,W.— Frank  r  -■-■■• 
-J.  V.  and  Sons. 


-F.  A.  S.-\V.  E.  G.— T. 
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BIRD-SCARING   DEVICES. 

CONSIDERING  the  enormous  amount  of 
damage  committed  by  birds  in  tlie  gar- 
den every  season,  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  so  little  ingenuity  appears  to 
have  been  displayed  by  inventors  in  the 
matter  of  an  effective  bird-scarer.  One  must 
admit  that  the  subject  is  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty, chiefly  for  the  reason  that  familiarity 
breeds  contempt,  and  birds  are  by  no  means 
slow  in  proving  the  truth  of  that  well- 
■worn  maxim.  Most  of  us  have  had  plenty  of 
experience  as  to  this  fact,  and  a  bird's  nest  in 
a  scarecrow's  pocket  or  in  the  crown  of  its 
dilapidated  hat  is  no  uncommon  thing. 
Perhaps  the  boldest  thing  of  this  kind  that 
ever  came  within  the  writer's  personal  know, 
ledge  was  a  thrush's  nest  in  the  middle  of  a 
cherry-tree,  the  latter  being  already  covered 
with  a  network  of  black  thread  to  "  scare  the 
birds."  In  this  instance,  however,  the  bird 
paid  the  penalty  of  its  temerity,  for  she  was 
found  one  morning  hanging  dead  in  the  tree, 
one  of  her  legs  entangled  in  the  threads. 

Various  devices  have,  of  course,  been  em- 
ployed by  gardeners  from  time  immemorial  to 
protect  their  crops  from  the  birds,  and  where 
expense  is  not  a  consideration  the  matter  is 


not  so  difficult  to  deal  witli.  But  what  is 
really  wanted  is  some  cheap  and  really  effec- 
tiv..'  method  of  bird-scaring  that  can  be  as 
well  adapted  to  the  cottager's  garden  as  to 
Iha'u  of  his  well-to-do  neighbour.  Netting, 
which  is  practicable  enough  in  some  cases  but 
quite  impossible  in  others,  is  rather  a  labori- 
ous as  well  as  an  expensive  business,  and  it 
is  only  those  who  are  prepared  to  lay  out  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  on  their  gardens 
who  can  afl'ord  to  adopt  the  more  satisfactory 
but  elaborate  process  of  wiring  in  their  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  to  protect  them  from  the 
enemy.  Ordinary  tarred  string  netting  is 
good  so  long  as  it  is  new,  carefully  put  on 
and  taken  off,  and  arranged  so  that  the  crop 
can  be  gathered  with  a  minimum  of  incon- 
venience, but  most  of  us  at  one  time  or  an- 
other have  had  trying  experiences  with 
closely-netted  Strawberries  and  Gooseberries, 
or  have  brolcen  our  backs  trying  to  gather  the 
fruit  while  stooping  under  the  protective 
canopy  arranged  overhead.  Where  large 
trees  such  as  Cherries  have  to  be  protected, 
or  the  area  of  ground  to  be  covered  is  con- 
siderable, netting  is  too  costly  or  difficult  a 
process  to  be  worthy  of  consideration.  Thread- 
work  protection  for  seeds,  flowers  or  bush- 
fruits  when  in  bud  is  often  successful  up  to  a 
certain  point,  but  here  again  the  labour  in- 
volved is  considerable  and  the  device  is  not 
always  successful. 

A  good  many  of  the  old-fashioned  bird- 
scarers  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion 
nowadays.  We  may  dismiss  the  scarecrow 
at  once  as  being  quite  out  of  place  and  much 
too  disreputable  for  any  well-ordered  garden, 
but  where  are  the  terribly  fierce-looking 
hawks  that  we  used  to  see  hovering  over  the 
Strawberry  and  Currant  beds,  and  where  are 
the  bright  three-cornered  bits  of  looking-glass 
that  used  to  be  suspended  amid  the  branches 
of  the  Apple-trees  in  days  gone  by?  The 
former,  if  constantly  moved  from  place  to 
place,  were  not  altogether  without  effect, 
especially  when  their  jointed  wings  clattered 
in  the  breeze,  and  the  latter  were  certainly 
effective  for  a  time  at  least.  Jingling  tins 
that  were  hung  so  that  they  clanged  together 
in  tlie  breeze  soon  lost  their  novelty  from  the 
birds'  point  of  view,  but  were  perpetually 
irritating  to  human  ears.  The  same  may  be 
said  for  the  dinner  bell  hung  in  the  tree  and 
agitated  by  the  junior  members  of  the  family 
from  the  nursery  window.  Feathers  or  bits 
of  coloured  rag  tied  at  intervals  along  a 
string  impart  a  certain  amount  of  terror  to 
birds  when  the  wind  blows,  but  here  again 
the  effect  is  only  fleeting. 

Bird-scarers  of  a  noisy  character  are,  of 
course,  the  most  effective,  but  even  these  are 
apt  to  lose  their  efficiency  in  the  course  of 
time.  The  mechanical  gun  is  all  very  well, 
but  a  tremendous  lot  of  fruit  can  be  devoured 
between  each  report  if  these  are  only  timed 
four  or  five  to  the  hour,  and  if  they  are  inore 
frequent  the  birds  get  quite  accustomed  to 
them.  Ordinary  guns  want  somebody  to  look 
after  them,  and  when  a  charge  of  shot  hap- 
pens to  get  in  above  the  powder  they  are  not 
at  all  desirable  things  in  a  garden  where 
people  are  wont  to  wander.  Take  it  on  the 
whole,  therefore,  there  is  hardly  any  method 
of  bird-scaring  that  is  sufficiently  effective  to 
leave  no  room  for  something  novel. 

But  there  is  one  plan  which  has  been 
adopted  with  some  success,  and  since  it  costs 


nothing  is  worthy  of  wider  adoption.  This  is 
the  cat  system,  and  consists  in  the  kennelling 
of  the  ordinary  domestic  grimalkin  in  the 
fruit  bed  or  orchard.  A  long  wire  is  strained 
between  posts  a  considerable  distance  apart, 
and  to  it  is  attached  a  running  chain  or 
collar  which  the  cat  wears  round  her 
neck.  [See  Fig.  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
March  23,  1907,  p.  189. — Ed.]  Her  bread 
and  milk  is  placed  at  one  post  and  her 
kennel — an  old  butter-tub  with  a  hand- 
ful of  straw  in  it — at  the  other.  The  cat 
passes  backwards  and  forwards  perpetually, 
and  as  she  does  so  rattles  her  chain  and 
scares  the  birds.  There  is  no  cruelty  in  the 
systein  if  the  cat  is  taught  to  wear  a  collar 
when  young  and  trained  early,  and  a  good 
active  cat  certainly  enters  into  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  scampering  along  her  wire  whenever 
she  sees  a  bird  anywhere  near.  This  method 
of  bird-scaring  may  be  recommended  as  a 
good  one,  but  there  is  still  room  for  some 
mechanical  contrivance  at  a  popular  price,  for 
even  cats  neglect  their  work  at  times.  East 
Sussex. 


NOTES  FROM  LA  MORTOLA. 

BRASSICA  INSULARIS  (Morris). 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  species  of  its 
genus,  and  can  be  considered  as  a  highly  decora- 
tive plant  when  in  flower  in  early  spring.  It  was 
first  described  and  figured  by  Morris  in  his  Fl. 
Sard.  I.  (1837),  168,  t.  xi.  The  plate,  however 
well  engraved,  does  not  convey  any  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  plant,  as  under  cultivation  in  deep, 
rich  soil  it  grows  far  more  vigorously,  and  pro- 
duces an  immense  quantity  of  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  stout  but  elegant  racemes.  The 
individual  flower  is  a  very  large  one  for 
its  genus,  and  of  a  pure  white.  In  fact, 
the  whole  plant  forms  a  mass  of  white.  Brassica 
insularis  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia, 
where  it  grows  on  calcareous  or  volcanic  rocks. 
Seeds  of  it  were  received  some  time  ago  from  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Cagliari,  and  have  been  dis- 
tributed from  this  garden  for  several  years.  It 
is  such  a  beautiful  cabbage  that  it  ought  to  be 
more  cultivated.  It  shows  oft  best  where  it  cannot 
he  seen  too  closely,  so  that  the  rather  coarse 
leaves  are  not  visible.  Like  all  its  congeners,  it 
likes  a  rich  and  well-manured  soil ;  in  a  barren 
place  it  hardly  makes  any  progress.  Alwin 
Berger,  La  Mortola,  Ventimiglia,  Italy. 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 

A  METHOD  OF  PROPAGATING 
SCIADOPITYS. 
The  usual  method  of  increasing  Sciadopitys 
verticillata  is  by  means  of  seed,  and  this  is  the 
only  one  usually  mentioned  in  garden  literature ; 
but  seeds  are  comparatively  dear,  and  they  vege- 
tate less  freely  than  those  of  most  coniferous 
plants,  besides  tailing  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
much  attention.  Grafting  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  seed  growing,  grafted  plants  growing  readily 
and  making  in  four  months  plants  equal  in  size 
to  three-year-old  seedlings.  Early  in  March  the 
terminal  shoots  are  taken,  and  grafted  on  to 
pieces  of  the  roots  of  the  same  species  and  bound 
round  with  oiled  cotton  wool ;  planted  in  small 
pots ;  and  placed  in  a  close  house  or  frame 
having  a  temperature  of  63'''  to  68°  Fahr.  When 
growth  is  completed,  the  plants  should  be  hard- 
ened off,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
July  the  majority  will  be  fit  for  planting  in  the 
nursery.  The  usual  coating  of  the  graft  and 
root  with  grafting-wax  or  placing  in  an  air-tight 
case  are  not  required.  Under  this  treatment  tlie 
percentage  of  failures  is  very  small.     F.  M. 
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OZOTHAMNUS  ROSMARINIFOLIUS. 

Although  this  pretty  Australian  evergreen, 
shrub  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  for 
upwards  of  eighty  years,  it  is  by  no  means  well 
represented  in  gardens  generall}'.  It  forms  a 
neat  bush  of  free  growth,  with  long  slender 
shoots  clothed  with  narrow  Rosemary-like  leaves 
about  one  inch  in  length,  and  in  June  and  July 
bears  corymbs  or  dense  clusters  of  tiny  white 
Aster  or  Daisy-like  flowers  at  the  apex  of  the 
branches  and  branchlets  in  such  profusion  as  to 
justify  the  appellation  of  "  Snow  Flower,"  by 
which  it  is  sometimes  known  (see  figs.  32  and 
33).  Unfortunately,  this  species  is  not  thor- 
oughly hardy  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
British  Isles,  but  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of 
the  country  it  succeeds  in  the  open  air  without 
protection. 

By  no  means  fastidious  as  regards  soil,  it  pre- 
fers one  consisting  of  rather  stiff  loam,  to  which 
peat  and  leaf-mould  have  been  added,  which 
should  be  made  quite  firm  at  planting  time. 
Perfect  drainage  is  essential.  The  best  position 
is  one  having  a  south  or  south-west  aspect,  as  it 
is  only  when  the  wood  becomes  thoroughly 
ripened  that  the  best  results  are  obtained.  On 
no  account  should  a  position  be  selected  that  is 
exposed  to  cold  winds,  as  the  plant  is  apt  to 
suffer  in  spring  while,  growth  is  tender.  Water 
should  be  given  freely  during  hot,  dry  weather. 
In  cold  districts  this  species  may  be  grown  as 
a  pot-plant  for  the  embellishment  of  the  green- 
house. It  is  very  valuable  for  affording  flowers 
for  cutting,  and  they  can  be  obtained  with 
long  stems  for  vases,  being  capaole  of  remaining 
fresh  for  a  long  time.     T .  H. 


AGHIMENES  COGCINEA. 

This  is  one  of  the  original  species  of  Achi- 
menes,  and  was  introduced  to  our  gardens  from 
Jamaica  as  long  ago  as  1778.  In  size  of  iiower  it 
does  not  approach  the  numerous  garden  varieties 
now  in  cultivation,  but  is  nevertheless  from  its 
brightness  of  colouring  well  worthy  a  place  in 
gardens.  It  succeeds  when  treated  as  a  basket 
plant  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  so  grown  its 
small  bright  scarlet  ilowers  render  it  an  object 
of  beauty  throughout  the  summer  months. 
When  the  highly  ornamental  flowers  and  the 
long  blooming  season  of  Achimenes  in  general 
are  borne  in  mind,  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  they  are  nowadays  so  little  grown.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  of  much  value  for 
cutting  purposes  is  answerable  for  a  good  deal 
of  this  neglect,  as  invariably  the  first  question 
asked  concerning  any  new  flowering  plant  is  : 
will  it  be  useful  for  a  supply  of  cut  bloom? 
W . 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDEE  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lumt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Narcissi  for  forcing. — If  it  is  intended  to  em- 
ploy bulbs  for  early  forcing,  which  are  now 
growing  in  lie  open  borders,  these  may  now  be 
lifted.  Select  only  the  best  of  the  bulbs  for 
this  purpose.  If  they  are  required  for  decora- 
tive purposes  the  best  plan  is  to  put  a  consider- 
able number  of  bulbs  into  an  8-inch  pot.  Each 
pot  should  be  well  drained  and  afterwards  filled 
to  half  its  depth  with  a  compost  of  good  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  sand.  Place  as  many  bulbs  on 
this  layer  of  soil  as  there  is  sufficient  room  for. 
Then  fill  up  with  soil  to  the  top  of  the  bulbs. 
Afterwards  place  as  many  bulbs  between  those 
of  the  bottom  layer  as  possible,  and  fill  up  again 
with  soil,  pressing  it  firmly  around  them. 
Although  the  bulbs  in  the  bottom  layer  are  so 
much  lower  in  the  pot  than  the  others,  they  will 
all  come  into  flower  at  the  same  time,  grow  to 
the  same  height,  and,  therefore,  there  will  be  a 
larger  number  of  flowers  in  a  given  space.  After 
the  potting  is  completed,  ajiply  a  good  soaking 
of  water,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  position  where 
they  can  be  covered  overhead  with  about 
6  inches  deep  of  ashes  or  sand. 

Ncrine  Fothergiltii  major—The  bulbs  which 
have  been  quite  dry  should  now  receive  a  little 
water,  and  as  soon  as  the  flower-spikes  appear 
the  supnly  of  water  should  be  increased  ;  later, 
whea  the  foliage  also  appears,  the  loose  soil 
should   be  picked   off  from  the  surface   and   a 


slight  top  dressing  afforded.  Nerines  do  not 
require  to  be  repotted  frequently,  but  any  that 
do  need  a  fresh  rooting  medium  should  be 
treated  directly  after  the  flpwering  stage  is 
passed,  taking  the  bulbs  and  shaking  the  soil 
away  from  them  and  repotting  them  into  a  com- 
post of  loam,  leaf-mould,  wood  ashes  and  sand. 
The  pots  should  be  very  carefully  drained,  and 
during  the  active  growing  season  the  plants  may 
be  given  a  free  water  supply.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  operation  of  repotting,  the  plants 
should  be  placed  in  a  house  of  an  intermediate 
temperature,  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  the 
sun's  rays  during  very  bright  weather,  and 
syringed  as  often  as  necessary.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  show  signs  of  withering  or  decay 
the  water  supply  should  be  gradually  reduced 
and  finally  discontinued  when  the  leaves  have 
died  quite  away,  at  which  time  the  pots  may  be 


Queen  Pineapples. — Plants  from  which  the 
fruits  have  been  gathered  should  have  their 
leaves  shortened,  so  that  the  suckers  which 
have  been  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gation may  have  plenty  of  room  for  developing. 
Careful  attention  must  still  be  given  to  such 
routine  matters  as  watering,  manuring,  syring- 
ing, and  ventilating.  A  night  temperature  of  70" 
to  lb°,  with  the  usual  increase  by  day,  should  be 
maintained,  the  aim  being  to  secure  stout,  well- 
matured  suckers  possessed  of  short,  broad 
leaves,  and  fit  for  potting  by  the  beginning  of 
September.  Slender,  elongated  suckers,  which 
are  produced  under  unduly  high  and  close  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  will  not  furnish  the  best 
fruits.  Plants  of  young  Queen  Pines  intended  for 
fruiting  next  summer  will  now  be  growing  freely 
and  forming  suckers  ;  these  should  be  removed  as 


[Pkotografh  by  Miss  Wallace. 
Fig.    32. — FLOWERING    SPRAY    OF    OZOTHAMNUS    ROSMARINIFOLIUS:    FLOWERS    WHITE. 


placed  on  a  shelf  exposed  to  the  sunshine  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  where  they  may  rest  until  the 
following  season. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  CooMBiiR,  Gardener  to  LoiiD  Llangattcck, 
The  Hendre,   Monmouthshire. 

TAe  late  Peach-house. — The  fruits  having  now 
been  finally  thinned  and  the  period  of  stoning 
passed  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  in 
order  to  improve  their  flavour  and  colour.  Keep 
the  young  wood  properly  thinned  and  trained, 
all  lateral  growths  pinched  out,  and  any  extra 
vigorous  shoots  should  be  entirely  removed. 
Ventilate  the  house  freely,  copiously  water  the 
borders  as  required,  using  diluted  liquid 
manures  often,  and  do  not  neglect  to  use  the 
syringe. 


soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  be  grasped  by  3  I 
suitable  pair  of  pincers.  Examine  the  plants  I 
individually  once  a  week,  and  water  those  that 
are  in  need  of  moisture  with  tepid  water  in 
which  has  been  placed  a  small  quantity  of  guano. 
In  cases  where  they  are  planted  out,  they 
must,  of  course,  be  watered  collectively.  Venti- 
late the  pit  early  and  tolerably  freely  on  sunny 
days.  Slightly  shade  the  plants  with  thin  tif- 
fany, maintain  a  fairly  moist  atmosphere,  and 
sprav  between  the  plants  and  overhead  with 
tepid  water  when  the  house  is  closed  early  in 
the  afternoon.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  much  injury  results  from  keeping  the 
soil  in  the  pots  verv  wet,  and  this  may  be 
thoughtlessly  done  wren  syringing  between  and 
over  the  heads  of  the  plants.  Maintain  a  bottom 
heat  of  about  85°. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Flower  beds. — Recent  heavy  rains  having 
hardened  the  surface  of  the  soil,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  loosen  this  in  order  to  prevent  the  ground 
cracknig,  and  to  admit  more  air  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants.  If  a  light  mulching  of  leaf-mould 
be  afterwards  supplied  :t  will  be  beneficial. 
Give  frequent  attention  to  pegging  and  tying 
the  growths  until  the  beds  are  completely  fur- 
nished, and  when  this  has  been  accomplished 
continue  to  pinch  and  regulate  the  shoots  in 
places  where  they  are  thinner  than  in  other  por- 
tions, never  allowing  a  particular  plant  to  grow 
beyond  its  proper  limits.  Free-fiowering  plants 
such  as  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Violas,  Lobe- 
lias, require  frequent  waterings  during  dry 
weather.  l■iemo^■e  all  decayed  flowers,  never 
allowing  the  .seeds  to  develop ;  thus  will  the 
plants  be  enabled  to  flower  over  a  longer  period. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  give  very  careful  atten- 
tion to  affording  supports  to  Dahlias  and  other 
tall-growing  plants,  as  recent  winds  would  other- 
wise have  caused  damage.  Sub-tropical  plants 
appear  vigorous  and  are  very  effective  this  sea- 
son, and  these  species  particularly  need  frequent 
attention  in  regard  to  protection   fro.m  winds. 

Winter  bedding. — Evergreen  shrubs  that  were 
removed  from  the  flower  beds  last  spring  and 
will  be  required  again  for  a  similar  purpose  in 
the  autumn  must  be  given  attention  in  the  mean- 
time.^ Unless  they  are  constantly  maintained  in 
a  moist  conditions  at  the  roots,  and  the  growths 
regulated  and  kept  clean  by  syringing,  they  will 
lose  their  decorative  appearance. 

Lawns. — In  dry  districts,  if  the  turf  is  getting 
brown,  the  mowing  machine  had  better  be  dis- 
continued for  a  time,  using  only  the  scythe  for 
removing  the  coarser  growing  grasses  as  they 
appear  above  the  ordinary  level.  Just  now  the 
Plantain  is  a  conspicuous  lawn  weed,  and  should 
be  at  once  eradicated  in  order  that  the  bare 
patches  may  quickly  become  furnished  with 
grasses. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 


Cypripediums.—T'hc  species  C.  Stonei,  C. 
Rothschildianum,  C.  Sanderianum,  C.  Curtisii, 
C.  superbiens,  and  their  hybrids,  C.  Lord  Derby, 
C.  Mrs.  Harry  Smith,  C.  A.  de  Lairesse,  C. 
Veitchii-Morganiaa,  C.  Voungianum,  C.  Mor- 
ganiae,  &c.,  all  need  the  temperature  of  the 
warmest  division.  On  the  contrary,  C.  Law- 
renceanum,  C.  barbatum,  C.  callosum,  and  their 
hybrids  C.  Chaproanii,  C.  Maudiae,  C.  Charles 
Rickman,  C.  Gowerianum,  and  many  others, 
equally  attractive  and  useful,  grow  best  in  the 
intermediate  house.  To  cultivate  these  plants 
successfully,  it  is  essential  that  the  receptacles 
be  well  drained,  and  a  porous  compost  consist- 
ing of  equal  parts  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  Sphag- 
num-moss, used  as  a  rooting  medium.  The 
present  is  the  most  suitable  time  to  examine  the 
plants,  and  afford  new  material  to  those  in  need 
I  of  it,  as  fresh  growth  commences  soon  after 
the  flowering  period  is  past.  These  plants 
should  be  given  a  position  where  they  can  be 
shaded  at  all  seasons  from  strong  sunshine. 
During  the  growing  season  there  must  be  no 
lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots  or  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  those  with  tesselated  foliage  enjoy 
frequent  overhead  syringings,  especially  when 
the  weather  is  bright. 

Suceulent    kinds. — The    dwarf-habited    species 

such  as  C.  bellatulum  and  its  variety  album,  C. 

niveum,    C.    Godefroy^    and    its   variety    leuco- 

chilum,   C.    concolor   and    C.    .Sanders   may   be 

classed  amongst  the  most  difficult  of  Orchids  to 

j   cultivate,  and  keep  in  a  healthy  state  for  many 

I   years.     These   plants   succeed  best  when  grown 

in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere,  either  suspended 

from  the  roof  or  placed  on  a  stage  close  up  to 

the    roof-glass,    when    they    will    be    free    from 

drip.     Careful  watering  is  necessary  at  all  times, 

and  more  especially  during  the  winter  months, 

I   when  only   sufficient   is   needed   to   prevent   the 

1    succulent    leaves    from    shrivelling.     The    most 

suitable   time    for    repotting    is    soon    after    the 

plants   have   ceased    to   flower.     Disturbance   at 

the  root,  however,  should  not  take  place  unless 

the  compost  and  drainage  make  this  necessary, 

hut  if  the  surface  material  is  sour,  pick  out  as 

'   much   as   possible  without  injury  to  the  roots. 

and  replace  it  with  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  turfy 


loam  and  one-third  each  of  turfy  peat  and 
sphagnum-moss,  adding  plenty  of  finely-broken 
brick,  or  limestone,  and  coarse,  clean  sand.  The 
hybrids  derived  from  this  section  are  very 
numerous,  and  while  some  have  good  constitu- 
tion and  grow  away  freely,  others  are  difficult 
to  cultivate,  and  require  careful  treatment. 

Cooler  growing  species. — Plants  of  the  late 
autumn  and  winter-flowering  kinds,  which 
occupy  the  cool,  intermediate  house,  will  now 
need  liberal  treatm.ent,  as  these  are  growing 
freely  and  fast  filling  their  pots  with  roots. 
While  these  Cypripediums  are  shade-loving  Or- 
chids, it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  light  and 
fresh  air  are  necessary  for  the  production  of 
strong,  healthy  growth,  from  which  alone  can 
well-coloured  flowers  of  good  substance  be  pro- 
duced. Air  should  be  admitted  by  the  top  and 
bottom  ventilators,  whenever  practicable,  ad- 
mitting air  at  night  if  the  weather  will  allow. 
Thus  treated,  there  is  not  that  flaccidness  in  the 
foliage  so  noticeable  with  those  plants  that  are 
grown  too  warm,  close,  and  heavily  shaded. 
Providing  the  drainage  is  perfect,  and  rooting 
material  porous,  copious  supplies  of  water  will 
now  be  needed  at  the  roots,  and  the  plants 
should  be  kept  freely  syringed,  to  keep  insect 
pests  in  check.  Large  root-bound  specimens 
will  benefit  greatly  from  occasional  doses  of 
weak  liquid  farm-yard  manure,  but  this  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  until  it  is  clear  before  using, 
for  if  used  in  a  turbid  state,  the  potting  com- 
post will  become  clogged  and  sour. 


and  light  may  have  free  access  to  all  parts  of 
the  trees.  After  the  pruning  is  completed,  each 
tree  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water 
from  the  hose  pipe,  cleanliness  being  most  essen- 
tial to  health.  Stop  any  growths  from  shoots 
that  were  previously  pinched  back  to  two  leaves 
beyond  the  previous  stopping.  Pinch  out  the 
points  of  all  vigorous  extension  shoots  that  are 
making  too  much  growth,  and  thus  encourage 
the  weaker  ones  and  the  development  of  well- 
balanced  trees. 

Gathering  fruit. — The  weather  of  late  being  so 
unsettled,  it  has  been  a  difficult  matter  to  catch 
the  fruit  in  a  dry  enough  condition  for  gather- 
ing. Every  opportunity  for  this  work  should  be 
seized  upon  and  extra  hands  employed,  so  as  to 
get  the  fruit  gathered  quickly.  If  necessary, 
spread  the  fruits  out  in  a  vinery  to  dry,  as 
another  week's  wet  weather  would  completely 
spoil  half  the  crop.  The  bad  weather  already 
experienced  has  caused  many  Strawberries  to 
rot  and  the  Black  Currants  to  crack,  whilst  other 
fruits  have  been  more  or  less  damaged. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elslree,  Hertfordshire. 

Seakale. — The  plants  should  now  be  reduced 
to  one  crown,  and  every  care  taken  to  encourage 
the  building  up  of  stout,  well-ripened  crowns 
by  the  autumn.  Frequently  stir  the  surface  soil 
with  the  Dutch  hoe  :  during  showery  weather  a 
fortnightly  application  of  some  patent  vegetable 


Fig.  33. — ozoTH.\.\iNus  rosmarinifolius:  showing  details. 

(See  test  on  p,  62.) 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN, 

By   F.   Jo 

NUNB 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — These  trees  should 
now  be  frequently  examined  and  all  laterals  per. 
sistently  pinched  in  at  the  first  leaf.  The  fruits 
will  require  full  exposure  to  light  and  air,  and 
the  leaves  should  therefore  be  fastened  on  one 
side,  or,  if  the  trees  are  in  a  very  healthy  condi- 
tion, a  few  of  the  leaves  might  be  removed  alto- 
gether. Give  trees  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit 
occasional  assistance  by  the  application  of  liquid 
manure  or  some  approved  fertiliser.  The  best 
time  to  apply  artificial  manures  is  just  before 
rain  is  expected.  After  the  fruits  have  safely 
passed  the  stoning  period,  stimulants  may  be 
applied  more  freely,  as  the  trees  then  require 
greater  assistance  to  develop  their  fruits.  Care- 
fully tie  in  all  the  growths  that  are  required  for 
next  season,  removing  any  others  in  order  to 
avoid  overcrowding,  and  so  give  the  trees  a  neat 
and  finished  appearance.  The  trees  should  be 
syringed  thoroughly  with  soft  water  every  after- 
noon about  four  or  five  o'clock,  in  order  to 
keep  them  healthy  and  free  from  red  spider, 
and  occasionally  spray  them  with  weak  XL-All 
insecticide.  The  earliest  varieties  of  Peaches 
such  as  Amsden  June,  Alexander,  and  Waterloo, 
will  soon  be  ripening  in  the  southern  counties, 
and  in  these  cases  syringing  of  the  trees  and 
application  of  manures  at  the  roots  should  be 
discontinued.  The  ripe  fruits  must  be  most 
carefully  gathered,  and  handled  as  little  as  pos- 
sible so  as  to  rirevent  bruising. 

Summer  pruning. — All  summer  pruning  should 
be  brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible. 
Where  early  pinching  was  carried  out,  accord- 
ing to  directions  given  in  previous  Calendars, 
little  will  now  remain  to  be  done,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  removing  any  superfluous  shoots 
which   have   been   overlooked,    so   that   the   sun 


manure  specially  suitable  for  vegetable  crops, 
will  greatly  benefit   the  plants. 

Capsicums  and  Chilies. — These  should  now  be 
placed  in  cool  pits  or  frames  fully  exposed  to 
the  sunshine.  Liberally  supply  the  plants  with 
manure  water  and  syringe  them  freely  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  closing  the  lights  in 
good  time  each  afternoon.  Every  plant  should 
be  secured  to  a  stake. 

Cucumbers. — During  the  next  few  weeks  little 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  procuring  ex- 
cellent fruits  both  in  portable  frames  and  cold 
pits,  but  to  ensure  that  the  plants  will  continue 
to  be  satisfactory  until  the  end  of  September  (as 
they  certainly  should)  they  must  be  kept  clean 
and  healthy.  Overcropping  must  be  strictly 
avoided,  never  allowing  the  fruits  to  remain  on 
the  plants  a  day  after  they  are  ready  for  cutting. 
Prune  out  the  old  growths,  stop,  regulate,  and 
peg  down  the  young  shoots  twice  weekly,  and 
top-dress  the  roots  occasionally  with  a  compost 
of  three  parts  good  turfy  loam  and  one  part 
well  decayed  horse  manure.  Failing  the  latter, 
add  a  3-inch  potful  of  Clay's  fertiliser  to  every 
half-bushel  of  loam.  Ventilate  early  in  the 
morning,  but  close  the  lights  early  in  the  after- 
noon, and,  as  the  nights  become  cold  and  chilly, 
endeavour  to  create  warmth  with  good  ferment- 
ing material  placed  round  the  outsides ;  also 
cover  the  lights  with  mats  or  other  suitable 
material.  Sow  seeds  singly  in  small  60-sized 
pots  for  raising  plants  to  yield  a  supply  during 
late  autumn  and  early  winter.  Select  a  variety 
which  possesses  a  robust  constitution,  and  which 
is  a  prolific  fruiter  during  the  short  days.  For 
home  use,  and  especially  where  a  continuous 
supply  has  to  be  maintained,  tho.se  varieties  of 
medium  length  are  far  more  profitable  and  fre- 
quently of  better  quality,  particularly  during 
the  winter.  Use  a  light  compost  and  raise  the 
seedlings  in  a  brisk  heat. 
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REPORT    OF   THE   CONDITION    OF   THE    OUT-DOOR    FRUIT    CROPS. 

[FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENTS.] 

The    words    "Average,"    "Over,"    or    "Under,"    as    the    case    may    be,    indicate    the    amount    of    the    crop; 
AND    "Good,"    "Very    Good,"    or    "Bad,"    denote    the    quality. 


COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

SCOTLAND. 

0,  Scotland,  N. 

Average  ; 

very  good 

Under 

good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

\V.      F.      Mackenzie,      Thurso. 

good 

very  good 

Castle   Gardens,    Caithness. 

MOR.WSHIRE    

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

William     Ogg,     Duffus    House 

very  good 

very  good 

Gardens.   Elgin. 

Under ;   good 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

Under 

Under 

good 

Over;  very 
good 

John  Macpherson,  Mavne 
Gardens,  Elgin. 

Under 

Under 

.\verage 

Over 

Under 

Average 

Average 

D.  Cunningham,  Darnaway 
Castle  Gardens,  Forres. 

ORKNEYS  

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

William        Liddell.       Balfour 

very  good 

Castle    Gardens,    via    Kirk- 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

D.  Melville,  Dunrobin  Castle 
Gardens,   Sutherland. 

1.  Scotland.  E. 

ABERDEENSHIRE  ... 

Under  ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

good 

Average  ; 

James     Grant.     Rothicnonuaa 

very  good 

Gardens,    Aberdeenshirt-. 

Average 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;  good 

John  Brown.  Delgaty  Castle 
Gardens,   Turriff. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Simon  Campbell,  Fyvie  Castle 
Gardens,    Fyvie. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

John  M.  Troup,  Balmoral  Castle 

BANFFSHIRE  

Under 

Average  ; 

Over ;  very 

Over  ;  very 

Geo.    Edwards,    Ballindalloch 

good 

good 

good 

Castle    Gardens,    Ballindal- 
loch. 
J.    R.    Redpath,    Castle    Gar- 

BERWICKSHIRE   

Over;  very 

Under;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Over;  very 

Over;  good 

good 

good 

dens,   Duns. 

Under 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Robert       Stuart,       Thlrleslane 

very  good 
Under 

very  good 

Castle    Gardei.i.    Laud.  r. 

CLACKMANNAN- 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Alexander       Kirk,       Norwood 

SHIRE 

Gardens,   Alloa. 

EAST   LOTHIAN   

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

R.  P.  Brotherston,  Tyning- 
hame  Gardens,  Prestonkirk. 

good 

(Gooseberries 

under) 

Average 

nie  Gardens,   Matkimh. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Chas.         Simpson,         W^iinsi 

Castle  Gardens,  E.  W<.i,v,s. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

Over;   good 

Thos.    Wilson,    Glamis    C.ibllc 

good 

Gardens,    Glamis. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

Average ; 
good 

William        Alison,        Seaview 

good 

Gardens,    Monilieth. 

KlNC.\RDINi:SHIUE 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over ;    very 
good 

Average ; 
good 

John  M.  Brown,  Blackhall 
Castle  Gardens,   Banchnrv. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

Over 

Over ;  good 

William  Knight,  Fasque  (iar- 
dcns,    Laurencekirk. 

Average 

Average 

Wm.      G.      Pirie,      Dalhnusie 

good 

Castle  Gardens,   Bonnvngg. 

Under;  good 

Under ; good 

Under  ;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

James       Whytock,       Dalkeith 

good 

Gardens,   Midlothian. 

PEEBLESSHIRE    

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

{excepting 
Gooseberries) 

Over;  very 
good 

Wm.  McDonald,  Cardrona, 
Traquair,  Innerleithen. 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

J.       Farquharson,       Kinl.iu;i. 

Castle    Gardens,    Penh, 

Under;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Thomas  Lunt,  Keir  Gar.i.  n-, 
Dunblane. 

Average 

Under    - 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

John    Robh,    Catherine    Huik. 

Crieff. 
John    Fairlcy.   Castle   M.n/i-. 

Under;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  goo  d 

Under;  good 

Over;  very 

6,  Scotland,  W. 

good 

Gardens,   Aberfeldy. 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Average: 

very  good 

Under 

Over    very 
good 

Under 

D.      S.      Melville,     Poll., Mm. h 

Gardens,  Lochgilphca.l 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Henry     Scott,     Torloisk     l.ir 

dens,  Aros,  Isle  of  Mull. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

William  Priest.  Eglinlon  Gar- 

dens,   Kilwinning. 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Over;  good 

Over  ;   very 

good 

(excepting 

Black 

Over;  very 
good 

John  Mclnnes,  Kirkmichael 
Gardens,  Kirkmichael,  by 
Maybole. 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

Under 

Currants) 
Average  ; 

Average ; 
goocf 

Average ; 

D.    Buchanan,    Bargany   Gar- 

good 

good 

denSj  Dadly. 
M.     Heron,     Mount     Stewart 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Gardens,  Rothesay. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

George  McKay,  Balloch 
Castle  Gardens. 

A\CTage 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

D.  Stewart,  Knockdcrry 
Castle  Gardens,  Cove. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE    ... 

Under  ;  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Averatje  ; 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Over;    very 
good 

John  Urquhart.  HorlJoin 
Castle  Gdns.,  Ecclefechan. 

Average  ; 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over;   good 

Average 

John    MacKinnon,    Tcrrcglcs, 

good 
Under; good 

Under 

good 
Under 

good 
Average ; 

Average ; 
good 

Over;  good 

James  M,ai Donald,  Dryfelokn 
Gardens,  Lockerbie. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT- 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over ;  very 

Over;  very 

Average ; 

Wm.    Kinnear,    Glcnlee   Gar- 

SHIRE 

good 

good 

good 

dens,   New  Galloway. 

RENFREWSHIRE    ... 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average : 
very  good 

John  Mcthven,  BIythswood 
Gardens,    Renfrew. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Thomas  Lunt,  Ardgowan  Gar- 
dens, Inverkip. 

STIRLINGSHIRE 

Avf-race  ; 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;   very 

Over ;  very 
good 

Henrv  Henderson,  Bantaskm, 
Falkirk. 

WIGTONSHIRE     

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

Average 

Under 

James  Day  Gallowa/-  House 
Gardens.   Garlicston. 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

John    Bryden,    Duniag.t  Gar- 

good                                      1      df-ns.    Uunragit. 
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CONDITION    OF 

THE    FRUIT    CROPS-(«"'"«'"' 

d). 

COUNTY. 

APPLES 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

TEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

ENGLAND: 

7.  England.  N.E. 

DURHAM    

Avc-ra,;e 

Average 

Under 

Gooseberries 
under; 

Average 

Robt.  Draper,  Seaham  Hall 
Gardens,  Seaham  Harbour. 

.  \ crate 

OQtside 



Currants 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

A^^mge 

Average 

James  Machar,  Smelt  House 
Gardens,  Howden  le  Wear, 
R.S.O. 

VORKSIIIRE    

Over ;  ver 

good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

J.  Simpson,  Studfield,  near 
Sheffield. 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Under 

F.      Jordan,     Warier     Priory 

good 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

Gardens,  York. 

Average  ; 

Under ; 

Average 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;  very 

Average  ; 

Under 

W.      Jackson,      Dalton      Hall 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,      Dalton      Holme, 
Beverley. 
Jas.   E.   Hathaway,   Baldersby 

Over ;  ver> 

Average  ; 

Over;  very 

Under ;  good 

None 

Average ; 

Average ; 
goo  a 

good 

good 

good 

outside 

good 

Park  Gardens,  Tliirsk. 

A\'erage 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Over;  very 
good 

Under 

Henry  J.  Clayton,  Wharfe  Bank 
House,  Ulleskelf,  York. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Geo.  R.  Bound,  Grimston 
Park  Gardens,  Tadcaster. 

Average 

Under ;  poor 

Over  ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

A.  E.  Sutton,  dastle  Howard 
Gardens,  Welburn. 

S.England,  E. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

Average ; 

Under;  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over;  good 

R.        Alderman,        Babraham 

very  gooc 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Cambridge. 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Under 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

Over;    very 

Average ; 

T.     W.     Birkinshaw,     Hatley 

bad 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Park  Gardens,  Gamlingay. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 

Over 

Under 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Over;    very 
good 

Under 

W.  J.  Snell,  Wimpole  Hall 
Gardens,   Nr.    Royston. 

Average  ■ 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

Over  ;  very 

Walnuts 

Wm.      Abrahams,      Papworth 

good 

good 

good 

average ; 

Filberts 

and  Cobs 

under 

Hall  Gardens,  Papworth 
Everard. 

Under;  ba 

d      Under ;  bad 

good 

Over;  very 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Over;  very 

Over ;  very 

Under  ;  bad 

W.    Stretten,    Hall    Gardens, 

good 

good 

good 

Six      Mile      Bottom       New- 
market. 
B.    Goodacre,    Moulton    Pad- 

Average; 

Over ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

Over;  very 

Over;  good 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

docks  Gardens,  Newmarket. 

ESSEX  

Under ;  goo 

d    Under;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under; good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

A.  Bullock,  Copped  Hall  Gar- 

dens,  Epping. 

Average 

Under;  good 

Under 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

Average 

Henry    Lister,    Easton    Lodge 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

Gardens,   Dunmow. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Over;  good 

Average ; 
very  good 

W.  R.  Johnson.  Stanway  Hall 
Gardens,  near  Colchester. 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Over;  very 

Average  ; 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

Over ;  very 

Under 

W.    Johnson,    Stansted    Hall 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,    Stansted. 

Under  ;  go 

d        Average  ; 

Under;  good 

Over;  very 

Average  ; 

Under;    good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over;    very 

Under;  good 

James      Vert,      Audley      End 

good 

good 
(especially 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Saffron  Waldcn. 

Over ;  goo 

d        Average ; 
good 

Over 

Morellos) 
Average 

Average 

Under 

Over;  very 

gDOd 

Over;  good 

Average 

H.  W.  Ward,  Lime  House, 
Rayleigh. 

LINCOLNSHIRE    

Over ;  goo 

1           Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  good 

H.  Vinden,  Harlaxton  Manor 
Gardens,   Grantham. 

Average 

Average 

Over;  very 

Average ; 

Under ;  bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Over ;  very 

Over;    very 

F.     C.     Stainsby,     Brocklesby 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Park  Gardens. 

Average 

Under 

Average; 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

Over;  very 

Average 

John     Hope,     Ranceby     Hall 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

Gardens,    Grantham. 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;    very 

Over : 

Average 

F.  Barton,  Hainton  Hall  Gar- 

very goo( 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

dens,  Lincoln. 

Average 

Under ;    gooc 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

H.   Louth,  Boothby  Hall  Gar- 

good 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

dens,   Grantham. 

Average 

Under;  bad 

Over;  good 

Average ; 

Over;    very 

Under;  bad 

Over ;    very 

Under;  good 

Undrr 

F.  J.  Fleming,  Weelsby  Old 
Hall   Gardens,   Grimsby. 

good 

bad 

good 

good 

NORFOLK     

Under ;  goc 

d    Under;  good 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over ;    very 

Over ;    very 

Average ; 

J.  Wynn,  Sedgeford  Hall 
Gardens.   Kings   Lynn. 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Average 

Under;  good 

Under  ;  very 

Average  ; 

Over  ;   very 

Under ;  good 

Average; 

good 

Under  ;  very 

Average  ; 

Lewis         Smith,         Shotesham 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

rood 

good 

Park    Gardens     Norwich. 
J.    W.    Bradbrook,    Kettering- 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Over 

hara  Park  Gardens,  Wy- 
mondham. 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 
very  good 

W.  N.  Thurston,  Wilton  Park 
Gardens.    North   Walsham. 

SUFFOLK  

Under;  go 

d       Average ; 

Average 

Average ; 

Over ;  very 

Under;  bad 

Over; 

Over;  very 

Average ; 

Thos.  Simpson,  Henham  Gar- 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

dens,  Wangford. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

A  verage 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Alfred  Andrews,  High  House, 
Campsea  Ashe,  Wickhara 
Market. 

Average 

Average  ; 

Under 

Average ; 

Average 

Under 

Average  ; 

Over 

Average 

W.    Messenger,    Woolverstone 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Ipswich. 

Average ; 

Under;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

Over ; 

Average  ; 

F.    Smith,    Oakley   Park   Gar- 

good 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

good 

dens,  Lye. 

4,  Midland  Counties. 

BEDFORDSHIRE  

Average 
good 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Under 

F.  J.  Foster,  Cranfteld 
Court  Gardens,  Woburn 
Sands,  R.S.O. 

Under;  go 

d    Under;  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Average  ; 
good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Under;  good 

Over;   good 

Under;  good 

H.  W.  Nutt,  East  End 
Farm,    Flitwick. 

Average 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average  : 

Under;  bad 

Average 

Over  ; 

C.      J        Hllctt,       Chlcksands 

good 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

verv  good 
Under 

very  good 

Priory  Gardens,  Shefford. 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Unde: 

0\er;    good 

Under 

George       Mackinlay.       Wrest 

Park  Gardens.  Ampthill. 

Under 

Under 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Average 

Wm.     F.     Palmer,     Fro.vfield 

Gardens,    Woburn. 
James    Wood,     Hedsor    Park 

BUCKINGHAM- 

Average 

Under;  good 

Average; 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 

Under        |      Average ; 

Over ;   good 

Over;  good 

SHIRE 

good 
Average 

good 
Average 

good 
Over 

good 
Average 

Gardens,  Bourne  End. 
John  Fleming,  Wexham  Park 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Gardens,  Slough. 

Under;  go 

3d       Average ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

Over ;  very 

Over;  very 

James  MacGregor,  Mentraorc 

very  good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Lcighton  Buzzard. 

Under;  go 

d         Under 

Under  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

good 

Under 

Average 

(except 

Gooseberries) 

Over;    good 

Under 

Chas.  Page,  Dropmore  Gar- 
dens, Maidenhead. 

CHESHIRE    

Over 

Under 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Over;    good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

W.       E.       Wright.       Alderley 

Park  Gardens,  Clieltord. 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;   good 

Peter  Wilkinson,  The  Gar- 
dens,  Walton  Lea,  Warring- 

Average 

Over ;  very 

Average  ; 

Over  ;  good 

Ihider  ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Over;  very 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Charles    Flack,    Cholmondeley 

good 

good 

good 

good 

got.d 

Castle   Gardens    Malpas. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average : 
very  good 

Over ;  very 

N.  F.  Barnes,  Eaton  Gardens, 

good 

good 

Chester. 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CKQV&-('<»dimud]. 


COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

4.  Midland  Counties. 

DERBYSHIRE     

Under;  good 
Over;  good 

Under;  good 
Under 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  good 



Average ; 

Over ;  good 

J.    C.    Tallack,     Shipley     Hall 

Average  ; 

Under 

Under 

Under 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Over ;  very 

Gardens,  Derby. 
Bailey  Wadds,    i8i,  Uttoxetet 

good 

good 

New  Road,   Derby. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

T.  Keetlev,  Darley  Abbey 
Gardens,'  Derby. 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over ;  very 

F.  Jennings,  Chatsworth  Gar- 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

good 

dens,  Chesterfield. 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 

Over  ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;  very 

Average  ; 
good 

F.    G.    Mills,    Laneside   Home 

good 

good 

Farm^    Glossop. 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Over 

Over  ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  good 

James  tully,  Osmaston  Manor 
Gardens,  Derby. 

HERTFORDSHIRE  ... 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Average 

Average; 
good 

Under 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over ;   good 

Average 

C.  E.  Martin,  The  Hoo  Gar- 
dens, Welwyn. 

Under    good 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 



Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Under;  good 

(Walnuts  over 

very  good) 

Thos.  Rivers  and  Son.  Saw- 
hndgeworth. 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Over;  very 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over;  very 

Under 

H.     Prime,      Hatfield     House 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Hatfield. 

Under 

Under 

Under;  good 

Average 

Under 

Under;  bad 

good 

Average ; 
very  good 

Under 

F.  W.  Gooch,  Edge  Grove 
Gardens,  Watford. 

Average ; 

Under 

Average  ; 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Under 

good 
Under;  bad 

Over ;  very 

Average 

Edwin       Beckett,       Aldcnham 

good 

good 

good 

House  Gardens.  Eistree. 

Under ;  bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Under;  good 

Average  ; 

Over ;   very 

Arthur  Dye,  Tring  Park  Gar- 

good 

good 

dens,   Tring. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Raspberries 
over ;  Goose- 
berries   and 
Currants  ai- 

Average; 
very  good 

Under 

Wm.  Whitelaw,  Batchwood 
Gardens,  St.  Albans. 

Average  ; 

Under 

Average 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Average; 

Over ;    very 

Under 

Hv.    Parr,    Trent    Park    Gar- 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

dens.  New  Barnet. 

Under  ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

C.  R.  Fielder,  North  Mymms 
Park    Gardens,    Halheld, 

Average  ; 

Under 

good 

Average ; 

Under 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

William    Poole,    Hadham   Hall 

very  good 
Under;  good 

good 

good 

very  good 

Gardens,  Ware. 

LEICESTERSHIRE  ... 

Under ;  good 

Under;  good 

good 

Under;  good 

Raspberries 
over  good ! 

Over;  good 

Walnuts, 
Average;  good 

Daniel  Roberts.  The  Gar- 
dens,        Prestwold         Hall. 

other  small 
fruits  under 
Over;  very 

Loughborough. 

Over;  very 

Average  ; 

Over ;  very 

Over;  very 

Average  ; 

Under 

Over;  very 

Under 

W.   H.   Divers,  Belvoir  Castle 

good 

"'Un^f 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Grantham. 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Over;  good 

W.  Wadsworth,  Barkley  Lane 
Nurseries,  Queensborough. 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

F.    Ibbotson,    Rolleston    Hall 

NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over;  good 

Gardens.  Leicester. 
R.  Johnston,  Wakefield  Lodge 
Gardens.  Stony  Stratford. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ;  bad 

Silas  Cole,  Althorp  Park, 
Gardens,    Northampton. 

Under ;  good 

Under;  good 

Over;  good 

Over 

Over;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over;  very 
good 

Over :  very 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

H.  Turner,  Fineshade  Abbey 
Gardens,   Stamford. 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Walnuts; 
average  ;  over 

John  Blayson,  Cotterstock 
Hall    Gardens,    Oundle. 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Over ;  very 
good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over 

Under 

Thos.  Masters,  Shuckburgh, 
Uaventry. 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

Over;  good 

Under;  very 

W.    Batchclor,   Stoke   Brucrne 

very  good 

very  good 

except 
Gooseberries 

good 

Park,  Towccster. 

NOTTINGHAM- 
SHIRE 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Amos  Parr,  Holme  Pievrcpont 
Hall    Gardens,    Nottingham. 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Over ;    very 

Over ;  good 

Over; 

Under 

James     B.      Allan,      Osberton 

good 

very  good 

Gardens,   Worksop. 

Under 

Under 

Under;  very 
partial 

Under 

Average 

Failure 

Half  crop 

Best  crop  for 
2o  years 

Average 

J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons, 
Lowdham,  Notts. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over; 
very  good 

A.  W.  CuUoch,  Estate  Office, 
Newstead   Abbey. 

OXFORDSHIRE     

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

Under 

Over ;   very 

Over  ;  very 

Average  ; 

John  A.   Hall,  Shiplake  Court 

good 

good 
Under 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens.    Henley-on-Thames 

Under 

Under 

Over;  good 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

Under 

A.    J.    Long,     Wyfold     Court 

good 

Gardens,  Reading. 

Average ; 

Under ; good 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Over; 

Under;  bad 

Average; 
good 

Over; 

A.  W.  Perry,  Middleton  Park, 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

Bicester. 

Average  ; 

Over;  good 

Under ;  very 

Average; 
good 

Under 

Over  ;  very 

Over;  very 

Over;  very 

W.   H.   Clarke.   Aston  Rowanl 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,   Wallingford. 

Under  ;  bad 

Average 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

James     Broadfoot,      Shotovcr 

good 

Gardens,  Wheatley. 

SHROPSHIRE     

Over ;  good 

good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over;  good 

Under 

Under 

.  Over 

Over;  good 
Average 

Under 

A.  S.  Kemp.  Broadway.  Shif- 

nal. 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over;  good 

Under ;  very 
good 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Over; 
very  good 

Under;  good 

J.  Tavlor,  Hardwicke  Grange 
Gardens    Shrewsbury. 

Average ; 

Under;  very 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Failure 

Under;  good 

Over ;  very 

Average  ; 
good 

Alex.     Haggart,     Moor    Park 

very  good 
Under 

good 

good 

Gardens.  Ludlow. 

Under;  bad 

Average 

Over;  good 

Average 

Average 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Chas.    Roberts,    Halston    Gar- 

dens, Oswestry. 

STAFFORDSHIRE    ... 

good 

Average 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Under 

Good 

Over;  good 

Under 

Edwin  Oilman,  Ingestre  Gar- 
dens.  Stafford. 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

";;o^oT^ 

Over ;  very 
good 

A.  Cheney,  Shenstow  Court 
Gardens,  Lichfield. 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Over (except 
Gooseberries) 

Over 

Under 

T.  Bannerman  Blithficld 
Gardens,  Rugcley. 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Average  ; 

Under;  good 

Over;  very 

Under 

G.   Woodgate.   Rolleston   Hall 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Burton-on-Trent. 

WARWICKSHIRE    ... 
5,  Soutliern  Counties. 

Over ;  very 
good 

Failure 

Under 

Over;  good 



Over ;  good 

good 

Walnuts 
over;  good 

W.   Miller,  Berkswell. 

BERKSHIRE     

Over ;    very 
good 

Over 

.\verage  ; 
good 

Over ; 
very  good 

Over;    very 
good 

..... 

Over ;    very 

good 

Over;  very 
good 

F.    Capp,    Charters    Gardtns. 

Ascot. 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average  ; 

except 

Gooseberries 

Over 

Average 

J.  Howard,  Benham  Park 
Gardens,  Newbury. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Avei  age 

Under 

Over;    very 
good 

Under 

William  Fyfe,  Lockinge  Gar- 
dens,   Wantage. 

good 

Average; 
good 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

Average  : 

Under 

James      Coombes,      Englcficld 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Reading. 

DORSETSHIRE  

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
very  good 

Average 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 
very  good 

Under 

T.    Turton,     Castle    Gardens, 

Sherborne. 

Over ;  very 

Average  ; 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Over;  good 

Average 

Thos.     Dcnnv,     Down     House 

good 

good 

Gardens,   Blandford. 

HAMPSHIRE    

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Average 
(except 

Average  ■ 
very  good 

Under 

Edwin    Molyncux,    Swanmore 

Park,  Bishop's  Waltham. 

f 

Gooseberries 

Average ; 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

Morellos 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average 

A.      G.      Nichols,      Stralhficld- 

very  good 

good 

average  ; 
very  good 
Average 

good 

good 

saye  Gdns.,  Mortimcr,R.S.O. 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over  ;  very 

Over;  very 

Average 

James        Wasley,        Sheffield 

good 

good 

Manor  Gdens.,  Basingstoke. 
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COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

5.  Southern  Counties. 

KENT    

Over 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over; 
very  good 

Average; 
very  good 

Fredk.  Sparks,  Walmer  Place, 
Walmer. 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

Over 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Under 

George    Woodward,     Barbara 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Court   Gardens.    Maidstone. 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over 

Failed 

George    Bunyard,    Maidstone 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Black  Cur- 
rants and 

Gooseberries 
average  ; 

Red  Currants 
and  Rasp- 

Over; 
very  good 

Under 

Alfred  0.  Walker.  Ulcombe 
Place,  near  Maidstone. 

Average  ; 

Under;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under;  good 

Under 

Average  ; 

Under 

Wm.      Lewis,      East      SuttOD 

good 

very  good 

Park  Gardens,  Maidstone 

Over 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

Over;  bad 

Average 

Over;  good 

Under;  bad 

Geo.  Fennel!,  Bowden,  Ton- 
bridge. 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Under 

Over 

Under;  almost 
a  failure 

B.   Champion,   Mcreworth. 

Over ;  very 

Under  i  good 

Average ; 

good 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Average: 

Over; 

Over;  very 

Under;  bad 

H.    Cannell   and    Sons,    Eyns- 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

ford.                                        ^ 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average-; 
good 

Under 

Average ; 

Under  ;  bad 

George    Lockyer,    Mereworth, 

good 

Maidstone. 

Average  ; 
good 

Under;  good 

Average  ; 

Over;  good 

Under ;  very 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;  very 

Over;  very 

Over ;  good 

W.    E.    Humphreys,    Blendon 

good 

good 

6v^f; 

good 

Hall    Gardens,    Bc.xlcy. 
John      Thos.      Shann.      Betts- 

Over; 

Under 

Over;  very 

Over;  very 

Over; 

Over;  very 

very  good 

good 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

good 

hanger  Park  Gardens,   Eas- 
try,  Dover. 
J.    G.    Weston,    Eastwell    Park 

■  Over;  good 

Under 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Under 

Under 

Over; 

Over  ;  very 

gODd 

good 

very  good 

good 

Gardens,  Ashford. 

MIDDLESEX    ..... 

Average 

Average ; 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Ove%;very 
good 

Average 

H.  Markham,  Wrotham  Park 
Gardens,    Barnet. 

good 

good 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Under 

Average 

Average ; 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Under 

W.    Watson.   Harefield    Place 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Uxbridge. 

Average ; 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

W.    Bates,    Cross    Deep    Gar- 

good 

good 

dens,  Twickenham. 

Average 

Average ; 

Over; 

Over ; 

Average ; 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Over; 

A.       R.       Allan,       Hillingdon 

over ;  very 
good 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

very  good 

very  good 

Court   Gardens,    Uxbridge. 

Average; 

Average 

Averaee ; 

Over;  very 

Over ;  very 

James  Hawkes,  Ostcrley  Park 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,    Isleworth. 

SURREY  

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under;   bad 

S.  T.  Wright,  R.H.S.  Gar- 
dens, Wisley,  Riplev. 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

Under; good 

Average  ; 

Over ;  very 

Average  ; 
good 

W.    P.    Bound,    Galtou    Park 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,    Reigate. 

Over 

Over 

Under 

Raspberries 

Gooseberries 
under ; 

average 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  bad 

W.  Wilks,  Shirley  Vicarage, 
Croydon. 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Over ;  good 

A.  Dean.  62.  Richmond  Road, 

Kingston. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Geo.      Kent.      Norbury      Park 

Gardens.  Dorking. 
Geo.   Halsey,   Riddings   Court 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under;  good 

Over;  very 

Over;  very 

Average 

good 

good 

Gardens,    Caterhara   Valley. 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Over;  very 

good 

Average 

W.  H.  Honess.  Hopedcne 
Gardens,  Holmbury  St. 
Mary. 

G.  Hunt,  Ashstead  Park  Gar- 

Average ; 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

Over  ;  very 

Under  ;  good 

Over;  very 

Over;  very 

Over;  good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

dens,  Epsom. 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

Average ; 

Jas.     Lock,     Oatlands    Lodge 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens    Weybridge. 

SUSSEX    

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

J.  Osborne,  Wykehurst  Park 
Gardens,  Bolney,  Nr.  Hay- 
wards  rieath. 

Average 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Under 

J.  Muddell,  Sedgwick  Park 
Gardens,   Horsham. 

Over;  good 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

Under 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

A.  Wdson,  Eridge  Castle 
Gardens,    Tunbridge   Wells. 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Under 

William         Bear,         Magham 

good 

good 

good 

Down,    Hailsham. 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

Under 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

Averaee  ; 
good 

Average 

A.    B.    Wadds,    Paddockhurst 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Crawley. 

Over ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average 
good 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

good 

Filberts 
under ; 
Walnuts 

Ale.\.  Rcid,  Possingworth 
Gardens,   Cross-in-Hand. 

Average ; 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

Over  ;  very 

Average  ; 

Over; 

average 

VV.     H.     Smith,     West     Dean 

good 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

Park  Gardens,  Chichester. 

Average ; 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under ; 

Over ; 

Average 

Wm.     Brunsden,     Brambletye 

very  good 

Raspberries 

very  good 

Gardens.   East  Grinstead. 

Over; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

Over ;  very 

Over ;    very 

Under ;  good 

W.    J.    Langridge,    Ote    Hall 

very  good 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Burgess  Hill. 

Over;  very 

Average ; 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Average 

W.      A.      took,       Lconardslce 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,    Horsham. 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

good 

Average ; 

H.    C.    Prinsep,    Bu.\ted   Park 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,    Uckfield. 

WILTSHIRE     

Average  ; 

Average ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Over  ;  very 
good 

George  Brown,  Bowood  Gar- 
dens, Calne. 

good 

good 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

Under  ;   bad 

Under;  bad 

good 

Average; 
good 

Average 

Walter    Tinley,    Malmesbury, 

good 

good 

good 

Average; 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 

Ovar ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Thomas     Challis,     The     Gar- 

good 

good 

good 

dens,  Wilton  House,  Salis- 
bury. 

7.  England,  N.W. 

CUMBKIiLAND  

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over;  very 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

John  Shaw,  Muncaster  Castle 
Gardens,    Carnfonh. 

Average  ; 

Over;  good 

Average; 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over; 

Average  ; 

William  Scott,  Eden  Hall  Gar- 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

dens,  Langwathby,  R.S.O. 

Average; 

Under 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

Thrmas      Tunstall,      Carletoa 

good 

good 

good 

Hill  Gardens,  Penrith. 

LANCASHIRE  

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Average  ; 
good 

E.  F.  Hazelton.  Knowslcy 
Gardens,    Prescot. 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

^FooT^ 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 

Wm.      Ashton,     Wrightingtoiy 

good 

good 

Hall  Gardens    nr.  Wigan. 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Over ;    very 
good 

Over;  very 
good 

B.  Cromwell,  Cleveley  Gar- 
dens, Allerton,   Liverpool. 

Over ;   very 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 

Over;  very 

Over;    very 

Average 

Ben.    Ashton.    Lathom    House 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,   Orrasltirk. 

Over;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Wm.      P.      Roberts,      CucrdoB 

good 

Hall    Gardens.    Preston. 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Under 

T.    Wyton,    Abbcystcad    Gar- 

very  good 

good 

good 

very  good 

dens,   nr.   Lancaster. 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CEOPS-(f«'""'"'^- 


COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

7.  England,  N.W. 

WESTMORELAND   ... 

good 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  good 



Over;  good 

Over;  very 
good 

W.  A.  Miller,  Underley  Gar- 
dens,   Kirkby    Lonsdale. 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 
good 

Over  ;  very 
good 

F.  Clarke,  Lowther  Castle 
Gardens.   Penrith. 

Over;  good 

Under;  good 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Not  grown 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

Average ; 

W.     Anton,     Brougham     Hall 

good 

good 

outside 

good 

very  good 

Gardens,    Penriin. 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

out^sMe 

Under 

Average 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Under 

J.  Moorhouse,  Dalton  Hall, 
Burton. 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 

Average ; 
good 

W.  Caton,  The  Lodge,  Helme 

good 

Lodge,  Kendal. 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  bad 



Average ; 

Over;  very 

„.... 

W.  Gibson,  Levens  Hall  Gar- 

good 

good 

dens,   Milnthorpe. 

8,  England,  S.W, 

CORNWALL 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over;  very 

...... 

A.      Mitchell,     Tchidy     Park 

good 

Gardens,   Camborne. 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Under;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Over;  very 
good 

Average; 
good 

Average 

A.  C.  Bartlett,  Pencarrow 
Gardens,  Bodmin. 

DEVONSHIRE    

Average  ; 

Under;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Over;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Over :  very 

Average  ; 

Average; 

Andrew    Hope,    38,    Prospect 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Park,   E.xeter. 

good 

Average  ; 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Over;  very 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average 

James    Mayne,    Bicton    Gar- 

good 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

dens,  Budleigh,  Salterton. 

Average  ; 

Under;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over;  bad 

E.    E.     Bristow,     Castle    Hill 

good 

Gardens,   South   Molton, 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

T.    H.   Slade,   Poltimore   Gar- 
dens,   Exeter. 
J.   Coutts,   Killerton  Gardens, 

Average ; 

Under  ; 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

Under; 

Over; 

Over; 

Average ; 

very  good 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

good 

E.XLter. 

Over ;   good 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Average; 
good 

good 

Over;  good 

Under 

Geo.  Baker,  Membland  Gar- 
dens, near  Plymouth. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

William  Keen,  Bowden  Hall 
Gardens,  near  Gloucester. 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Under 

Over;   good 

Average 

John  Banting.  Tortworth 
Gardens,  Falfield. 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Under 

William  Nash,  Badminton 
Gardens,  Gloucester. 

Average 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average 

Under 

Over; 

Over  ; 

Average; 
good 

George  Kctteringbam,  Eyford 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

Park.        Lower        Slaughter, 
R.S.O. 
F.    C.    Walton,    Stanley    Park 

Average ; 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under 

Average; 
good 

Over;  good 

good 

good 

good 
Under;  bad 

Gardens,  Straud. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  very 

Under;  bad 

Arthur   Chapman,   Westonbirt 

good 

Gardens,  Tetbury. 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Over  ;   very 

Over;  very 

T.      Cooper,     Sedhury      Park 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,   Chepstow. 

Over;   good 

Under;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

Medium  ; 
good 

Average 

Currants  and 
Raspberries, 

average ; 

Gooseberries 

under 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

A.  E.  T.  Rosets,  Sudcley 
Castle  Gardens,  Winch- 
combe. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Average; 
good 

Over;  good 

Average 

W.   H.   Berry,   Higham  Court 

Gardens,  Gloucester. 
Thos.  Watiiins,  Newport  Hall 

HEREFORDSHIRE  .. 

Under ; good 

Under 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

very  good 

very  good 

Gardens.   Eardisley  R.S.O. 

Over;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Average; 
good 

Average 

Thos  Spencer,  Goodrich 
Court  Gardens,   Ross. 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  good 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

George       Mullins,        Eastnor 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

Castle  Gardens,  Ledbury. 

Average ; 

Under;  good 

Unden  bad 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Average  ; 

Over 

J.  Rick,  Moraston  House  Gar- 

good 

good 

dens,   near  Ross. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE 

Over;  good 

good 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Under 

Average 

(excepting 

Gooseberries 

Over;  very 
good 

Average 

W.  F.  Wood,  Llanfrechfa 
Grange   Gardens,    Caerleon. 

Average ; 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average; 
good 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Over; 

Over 

Thos.    Coomber,   The   Hendre 

good 

very  good 

Gardens,   Monmouth. 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

Under 

John  Basham.  Fair  Oak  Nur- 

good 

series,    Bassalcg,    Newpoit. 

SOMERSETSHIRE    ... 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Average ; 

Over;  good 

Average; 

G.    Shawlev,    Halswell    Park 

good 

good 

Gardens, 'Bridgwater 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Average 

Average : 
very  good 

Under 

W.  Hallett,  Cossington,  Nr. 
Bridgwater. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average ; 

Average ; 
good 

E.    A.    Hussey,    Leigh    House 

good 

Gardens,  Chard. 

Over;   very 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

F.  J.  Little,  Knowle,  Dunster. 

good 
Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

J.   T.   Rushton,   Barons   Down 

(Gooseberries 
under) 
Over 

Gardens,   Dulverton. 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Geo.      H.      Head,      Kingsdon 

good 

good 

Manor  Gardens,  Taunton. 

Over;  very 

Average ; 

Average 

Average 

good 

Under 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

Under 

A.     Sliakclton,     Forde     Abbey 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,   Chard. 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Samuel  Kidley,  Chipley  Park 
Gardens,  Wellington. 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

Under;  good 

Under 

Average; 
good 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Under;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

A.  Young,  Witley  Court  Gar- 

good 

dens,  Worcester. 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Not  outside 

Under 

Under 

Average: 
very  good 

Average 

C.     A.     Bayford,     Davenham 

good 

Gardens,   Malvern.                  1 

Average ; 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

Average; 
good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Over;  good 

Average ; 

William     Crump,     MadrcsficltB 

good 

good 

good 

Court  Gardens,  Malvern.      ' 

WALES  : 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE  ... 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  very 

Under;  good 

Under;  very 

Under;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over :  good 

Albert  Ballard,  Glanusk  Park 

good 

good 

Gardens.   CrickhowcU. 

CARDIGANSHIRE  

Average  ; 

Under  ;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Over;  very 

Over;  very 

Under 

H.     D.     Prosser,    Gogerddan 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Bow  Street  R.S.O. 

CARMARTHEN- 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;    very 

Over 

William   Parker,   Neuaddfawr 

SHIRE 

good 

bad 

good 

Gardens,   Llandoverv. 

Over;    very 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

Average; 
good 

A.         Richardson,        Dynevoi 

good 

bad 

bad 

good 

Castle     Gardens,     Llandilo 

■CARNARVONSHIRE 

Over ;    very 
good 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Over; 
very  good 

W.     Speed,    Penrhyn     Castle 
Bangor. 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Over :  good 

Under 

r.      Evans,      Gwvdyr     Castii 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Llanrwst. 

DENBIGHSHIRE  

Average  ; 
good 

Under;   good 

Over ;   good 

Under;  good 

Under 

Under 

Over;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Under 

J.    Martin,    Bryn    Estyn    Gai 
dens,  Wrcvham. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over;  good 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  good 

J.  A.  Jcncs,  Ch  rk  Cast'.e  Git 

dens,    Kuabon. 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Over;  very 

Over ;  very 

Over ;    very 

Average ; 

Hy.     Forder.     Ruthin     Castll 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Estate  Office 

FLINTSHIRE  

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Average 

Over ;  very 
good 

Under 

John        Forsyth.        Hawardcn 
Castle  Gardens.  Chester. 

Over;  good 

Under;   good 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

Over;  very 

lames   Barnard,    Mostyn    Hall 

good 

very  good 

good 

Gardens,   Mostyn. 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS-(™w»n,«?). 


COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

GLAMORGANSHIRE 

MERIONETHSHIRE 

MONTGOMERY- 
SHIRE 
PEMBROKESHIRE  .. 

Over; 

very  good 
Under 

Under;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

good 

llnder ;  bad 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

Over;  very 
good 

good 

Average 

Under 
Under;  bad 
Over ;  good 

Average ; 

very  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over 

Average ; 

good 

Under;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 
Average 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 
very  good 
Average 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

good 
Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under ;  good 
Under ;  bad 
Under;  bad 

Failure 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

Under ;  good 
Under 

Under 
Under ;  bad 
Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 
Under 

Under;  bad 
Under ;  bad 

Over; 

Under;  good 
Average 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 

Under 

Over; 
^"u^ndT" 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under ;  bad 
Under;  good 
Under;  bad 

Average 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under;  good 

Under 

Under 
Under 

Under 

/^ve^age  ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average ; 

good 

Over;    very 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under;  good 

Average 

good 
Under 

Average  ; 

good 

Under  ;  bad 

Under 

.\verage  ; 
bad 
Under 

Under ;  bad 

Failure 

Over ;  good 

Under 

good 

Morellos 

good 

Under 

Under ;  good 
Under 

Under 
Average 

Under;  bad 
Bad 

Under ;  good 
Over;  good 

Average 
Under  ;  bad 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 

Under  ;  good 
Under 

Average ; 

very  good 
Under 

Under;  bad 

Under 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Over  ;  good 

Over :  good 
Failure 

Under 
Average 

Under;  bad 

Average 
Under;  bad 

Failure 

Under;  bad 

Under 
Under 

Under  ;  bad 

Under 
Under  ;   bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Under 
Under;  bad 

Under;  bad 
Average 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over;  very 

good 
Over  ;  very 
good 
Average ; 
good 
Under 

Over;  very 

good 
Average  ; 
very  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  verv 
good 

Average 

(except 

Gooseberries) 

Average  ; 

very  good 

Average ; 

good 

Under 

Over 

Over ;  good 

(Goose  bemes 
under) 
Average  ; 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over ; 
very  good 
Average 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

(except 

Gooseberries) 

Average 

Under;  bad 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average  ; 

good 
.\verage ; 

good 

Over;  very 

good 
Over ;    very 

good 

Over;  very 

good 

■Average  ; 

very  good 

.Average 

Over; 

very  good 

Average ; 

good 

.Average ; 
very  good 

Over;  very 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Over; 
very  good 
Under;  bad 

Over; 
very  good 
Average ; 
very  good 
Over ;  good 

Over; 
very  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Over;  very 
good 
Under 

Over ;    very 

good 

Average  ; 

very  good 

Over 
Average 

Average  ; 

good 

.Average  ; 

very  good 

good 
Average 

Over ;  good 

Over ; 

very  good 

Over 
Under 

Under ;  good 
Under 
Average 
Under 

Under ;  very 
good 

Under 

Average 
Average 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 
-Average 

Under 

R.  Milner,  Margam  Gar- 
dens,   Port    Talbot. 

C.  T.  Warmington,  Penllcr- 
gatr  Gardens.  Swansea. 

John  S.  Higgins,  Rhug  Gar- 
dens, Corwen. 

lohn  Lambert,  Fowls  Castle 
Gardens,    Welshpool. 

Geo.  Griffin,  Slebeck  Park 
Gardens.  Haverfordwest. 

W.  A.  Baldwin,  Clynfiew  Gar- 
dens,  Boncath. 

IRELAND : 

9,  Ireland.  N. 

Gardens,  Glasbury,  Here- 
ford. 

A.  Buckingham,  Stanage 
Park  Gardens,  Brampton. 
Brian. 

Wilson  Palliscr,  Norton. 
Manor  Gardens,  Norton, 
R.S.O. 

A.  Campbell,  St.   Anne's  Gar- 

dens, Clcntarf. 
W.      M.     Macdonald,     Castle 

Gardens,  Kylemore. 
Thomas  Dunne,  Lough  Cutra 

Castle  Gardens,  Gort. 
R.     Savage,     Belleek     Manor 

Gardens.    Ballina. 
Michael     McKeown,      Julians- 

TYRONE     

town,  Drogheda. 
J.    B.    Pow,    Dunsany    Castle 

Gardens. 
Fred.  W.  Walter.  Sion  House 

Gardens,  Sion  Mills. 

James    Small,    Calcdon    Gar- 
dens, 

10,  Ireland,  S. 
ATHLONE  

Gardens,   Castlepollard. 

J.    Murray,    Moydrum    Castle 
Gardens. 

KILUARE   

Couna, 
C,   Price,  Mitchelstown  Castle 
Gardens. 

ROSCOMMON  

House  Gardens, 

Alexander  Black,  Carton 
Gardens     Maynooth. 

Terence  Rogers,  Frenchpark 
House  Gardens,  French- 
park, 

David  Crombie,  Curraghmore 
Gardens,    Portlaw. 

William  Owen,  Powerscourt 
Gardens,   Enniskerry, 

Chas.    Smith    and    Son,    Cale- 

WICKLOW     

CHANNEL 
ISLANDS : 

JERSEY   

ISLE   OF 

MAN  : 

donia    Nursery. 
T.    Sharman,    Imperial    Nur- 
sery,  St.   Mark's   Road. 

James  Inglis,  Brunswick 
Road    Nurseries,    Douglas. 

E.  Bishop.  White  House, 
Gardens,    Kirkmichael. 

SUMMARY. 


SCOTLAND. 

Records. 

S 

1 

J 

1 

II! 

< 

t/)£ 

II 

Z 

Number  of  Records 

(4.51 

(43) 

(43) 

(431 

(16) 

(17) 

(46) 

(461 

((!l 

Average 

13 

3 

9 

24 

1 

— 

28 

25 

3 

Over      

2 

— 

1 

^ 

— 

— 

9 

20 

— 

Under 

30 

40 

33 

14 

15 

17 

8 

- 

3 

ENGLAND. 

Number  of  Records 

(189) 

(188) 

(188) 

(1771 

(135) 

(125) 

(186) 

(189) 

(130) 

Average 

104 

69 

78 

88 

53 

7 

103 

67 

58 

Over      

38 

6 

20 

36 

12 

— 

62 

120 

11 

Under 

47 

123 

90 

53 

70 

118 

81 

2 

61 

■WALES. 

Number  of  Records 

(20) 

(20) 

(20)         (18) 

(14) 

(10) 

(20) 

(20) 

(14) 

Average 

8 

6 

10           10 

1 

10 

2 

Over      

2             3 

2 

— 

9 

16 

2 

Under    

a 

15 

8             5 

11 

10 

1 

10 

IRELAND. 

Records. 

1 

< 

i 

1 

1 

3 

S  i  » 

•gz.1 

< 

'3.S 

a  2 

i.i 

1 

Number  of  Records 

.Average        

Over             

Under           

(17) 
9 
3 
5 

(17) 
1 

16 

(17) 
3 

14 

(IC) 
4 
1 

11 

(10) 

1 

2 

7 

(6) 
6 

(17) 

11 

4 
2 

(17) 
6 
9 
2 

(10) 
6 

6 

ISLE    OF    MAN. 

Number  of  Records 

Average        

Over 

Under          

(2) 
2 

(2) 

1 

(2) 

(2) 

1 

(1) 
1 

(2) 

;2) 

-     I 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

! 

CH 

\NNEL    ISLANDS. 

Number  of  Records 

Average        

Over 

Under           

(2) 
2 

(2) 

1 

(2) 

(21 
I 

(1) 

(2) 
1 

(2) 
2 

(1) 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

' 

FOR     GRAND     SUMMARIES     OF     1<IU7     AND     IMS     SEE     PAGE     90. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

i^^tters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  o;  plants 
jot  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,   Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,   London. 


Communicaiians  sitould  be 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired ,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

.Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T/w  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

■Illustrations.  -  r/i£  £rfi(or  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &-C.,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

-Cocal  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  seiuiinglo 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
carefulto  mark  the  paragraplis  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Appointments  for  August. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  3— 

Wellington  Fl.  Sh.     Shirley,  Millbrook  &  Fceemantle 
Hon.  Sh. 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  4— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.        Nat.  Amateur  Card. 
Assoc,  meet. 
WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  5— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  of  Ireland  and  Nat.  Sweet  Pea  Soc.  Sh, 
at  Dublin. 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  6— 

Midland  Carnation  Soc.  Esh.  at  Birmingham. 
•WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  12— Taunton  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 
SATURDAY,  AUGUST  15-Sandiway  and  Dist.  Fl.  Sh. 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  18- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coms.  meet.    British  Gard.  Assoc.  Es. 
Council  meet.    Brighton  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 
WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  ID- 
Shropshire   Hort.  Soc.   Exh.   at   Shrewsbury   (2  days). 
Hemel  Hempstead  Fl.  Sh. 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  20- 

Roy.  Hort.   Soc.   of    Aberdeen    Sh.   (3  days).      Oxford 
Autumn  Fl.  Sh. 


!<.— Wednesday,    July    29   (6    P.M.):     Ma 
Min.  67", 


75" 


Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  July  30 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.  304  ;  Temp.  75°  ;  Weather— 
Bright  sunshine. 

-Wednesday,   July  29  (6   P.M.)  :    Max.    71° 
Guildford;  Min.  BS"  Newcastle. 


In    conformity    with    our   usual 
e    pui       practice,  we  have  asked  a  large 

number  of  correspondents  to 
send  us  reports  upon  the  present  condition 
of  the  fruit  crops  in  their  districts.  The  tabu- 
lated information  so  obligingly  sent  us  we 
place  before  our  readers  in  the  present  issue, 
reserving  the  fuller  remarks  for  future  pub- 
lication. 

In  our  review  of  the  crops  last  year  we 
said  that  they  could  not  fairly  be  described 
as  unsatisfactory,  notwithstanding  that  the 
most  important  crop,  that  of  App'.es,  was 
■below  the  average.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Apple  crop  was  very  deficient,  but 
that  Pears  were  less  scarce,  and  that  the 
outstanding  features  were  the  abundant 
crops  of  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Apricots,  and 
small  fruits,  in  which  term  are  included 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries.  In 
some  respects  the  present  crops  are  opposite 
to  those  of  last  year,  but  in  no  instance  is 
this  more  marked  than  in  the  case  of  Apri- 
cots. In  1907  the  returns  for  Apricots  were 
loi  above  average,  62  average,  and  only  26 
under  average.  This  year  there  is  not  a 
single  return  from  the  United  Kingdom  or 
Ireland  recording  a  crop  aibove  the  average, 
and  there  are  only  eight  reports  of  average 
crops,  whilst  the  number  who  return  defi- 
cient crops  is  151. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  great  fruit 


crop  of  the  year,  namely,  the  .Apple  crop,  is 
appreci;!bly  better  than  last  year,  or  even  than 
in  1906.  This  season  there  are  1S5  reports  of 
average  or  over  average  crops,  and  90  of 
crops  that  are  less  than  the  average.  Last 
year  there  were  175  reports  below  average 
and  only  114  average  or  above  the  average, 
whilst  in  1906  there  were  reports  of  109  aver- 
age crops,  40  over  the  average,  and  104  below 
the  average.  But  whilst  the  .Apple  crop 
generally  is  satisfactory,  it  appears  to  be  very 
deficient  in  Scotland,  the  returns  of  average 
crops  from  Scottish  gardens  being  even  fewer 
than  last  year. 

Pears  are  certainly  less  plentiful  over  the 
whole  kingdom  than  last  year,  but  the  re- 
turns are  slightly 'better  than  in  1906.  There 
is  little  to  complain  of  in  respect  to  Plums, 
for  whilst  there  are  146  returns  of  under 
average  crops,  there  are  126  who  report 
crops  equal  to,  or  above  the  average.  V\'e 
cannot  e.xpect  to  have  every  5'ear  such 
abundant  crops  of  Plums  as  were  common  last 
season,  and  probably  most  cultivators  do  not 
desire  them.  Such  excessive  crops  of  a  soft 
fruit  like  the  Plum  are  apt  to  cause  the  culti- 
vator a  great  amount  of  an.\iety  and  labour 
for  very  little  return,  and  in  any  case  they 
invariably  lead  to  waste,  because  the  growers 
neglect  to  provide  themselves  with  satisfac- 
toi'y  means  of  conserving  the  fruits  upon 
the  premises  for  use  in  the  winter 
season  or  in  the  following  j'ear  if  the 
crops  should  be  deficient.  It  is  remark- 
able that  even  a  good  average  crop  of 
Plums  should  be  obtained  this  year,  because 
it  frequently  happens  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing a  season  of  bountiful  crops  there  is 
a  period  of  scarcity.  Cherries  are  somewhat 
less  plentiful  than  last  year,  but  out  of  258 
returns  there  are  only  85  which  indicate 
crops  that  are  below  the  average.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  .Apricots,  and  it  has  to  be 
said  that  out-of-door  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  also  very  deficient.  In  this  case  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  excellent  crops  of 
out-door  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  a 
feature  last  year.  The  crops  of  Currants, 
Raspberries,  and  Gooseberries,  which  are  for 
convenience  included  in  the  table  under 
"  Small  Fruits,"  are  plentiful,  and  this  re- 
mark applies  with  even  greater  force  to 
Strawberries,  for  out  of  278  returns  there  are 
only  six  which  record  the  crop  as  below  the 
average  yield.  We  may  mention,  however, 
that  many  of  our  correspondents  have  ex- 
cepted Gooseberries  from  their  returns,  and 
it  may  be  assumed  that  this  crop  has  been 
a  scant  one  in  many  gardens. 

The  nut  crop  is  not  of  the  same  importance 
as  some  of  those  to  which  we  have  referred. 


but  it  may  be  added  that  nuts  are  almost  as 
plentiful   as  they  were  last  year. 

Remembering  the  severe  weather  experi- 
enced in  the  last  week  of  April,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  the  fruit  crops  are  as  bounti. 
ful  as  our  reports  indicate,  for  many  of  us 
whilst  visiting  the  Quinquennial  Exhibition  at 
Ghent  received  telegrams  w^hich  described 
snowstorms  in  England  of  such  severity  as 
are  rarely  experienced  even  in  winter.  \\  <-• 
suspect  it  was  the  weather  at  that  time  that 
ruined  the  cropsof  such  early  blooming  fruits 
as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  .Apricots. 


Probably  no  garden  flower  is 
p^j^^  capable  of  creating  a  more  beau- 

tiful and  varied  coinbination  of 
floral  colouring  in  any  one  exhibition  as  is 
the  Sweet  Pea.  Those  who  were  privileged 
to  see  the  remarkable  display  made  by  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Vincent  Square,  on  the  24th  ult. 
will  be  likely  to  admit  this  much  at  least. 
Looking  upon  the  exhibition  from  the  heiglit 
of  the  gallery,  the  effect  was  one  of  exce|)- 
tional  beauty.  Nowhere  was  there  to  be  seen 
a  harsh  colour,  but  the  softest,  mo^s 
delicate  hues  predominated,  and  the  harmony 
of  colouring  was  remarkable.  A  welcome 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  straight  table 
monotony  was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Jas. 
Carter  &  Co.  in  their  central  circular-arched 
stand,  which  was  picturesquely  decorattJ 
with  baskets  and  vases  of  Sweet  Peas.  If  a 
similar  feature  could  have  been  placed  at 
each  corner  of  the  Hall,  the  effect  would  ha\c 
been  even  greater,  but  the  exhibit  in  itself 
was  sufficient  to  provide  a  rest  for  the  eye 
upon  entering  the  exhibition.  Several  of  the 
trade  firms  who  occupied  positions  next  to 
the  walls  of  the  building  had  done  much  to 
display  decorative  effect.  This  was  especially 
seen  in  a  triumphal  arch  which  Messrs. 
Felton  had  erected  very  near  to  the  entrance 
to  the  Hall,  and  it  was  most  brilliantly 
decked  with  flowers  and  foliage. 

It  is  worth  remark  that  in  the  competitive 
classes  the  exhibits  represented  a  very  wide 
range  of  country.  There  were  flowers  from  the 
south-west  of  Cornwall  and  from  Westmore- 
land, whilst  every  intervening  county  seemed 
to  be  more  or  less  represented,  as  was  also 
the  Principality  of  Wales. 

The  fine  flowers  displayed  by  southern 
growers  afforded  the  leading  feature  of  the 
show,  especially  those  e.xhibited  by  Sir  Randal 
Baker,  from  Blandford,  Dorset,  by  Mr.  Wel- 
lesley,  of  Woking,  in  Surrey,  and  by  Messrs. 
Basile  and  Stevenson,  of  .Addlestone.  The 
twelve  bunches  with  which  Mr.  Welleslev  won 
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the  Henry  Eckford  Challenge  Cup  were  pro- 
bably equal  to  any  that  have  ever  been  staged. 
This  speaks  volumes  for  the  capacity  of 
Surrey  sand  and  a  comparatively  dry  climate 
to  produce  superb  flowers,  for  whilst  the 
flowers  from  Wales  and  Ulverston  seem,  in 
their  long,  stout  stems,  to  dominate  over 
others,  they  appear  to  produce  these  stems 
rather  at  the  expense  of  the  flowers.  Another 
notable  fact  is  the  tendency  of  flowers  on 
long  stems  to  develop  long  internodes 
between  the  flowers,  thus  to  some  extent  to 
rob  them  of  that  effectiveness  which  pertains 
to  those  more  compactly  grown.  It  is 
clear  that  the  straining  after  long  stems  may 
be  carried  too  far.  No  one  seems  to  have 
exhibited  Sweet  Peas,  the  produce  of  seed 
inoculated  by  nitro-bacterine.  Our  enquiries 
of  those  growers  who  had  very  fine  blooms, 
led  to  entirely  negative  answers.  Deep  cul- 
ture and  ample  manuring  are  old-fashioned 
aids  to  culture,  but  they  are  the  methods  of 
the  best  growers,  and  cultivators  are  careful 
also  to  sow  the  seeds  thinly.  If  seedlings  be 
raised  under  glass  for  flowering  early,  suc- 
cessional  sowings  should  also  be  made  in  the 
open  ground,  to  maintain  the  supply  of 
flowers.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Sweet 
Pea  Shows  is  the  illustration  which  they 
afford  of  the  dc\-eIopment  of  a  common 
garden  flower. 

In  addition  to  this  exhibition,  the  Midland 
Sweet  Pea  Society  held  a  successful  show  at 
Wolverhampton  on  Wednesday  last,  and  at 
Dublin  on  the  5th  inst.  the  National  Society 
will  hold  an  exhibition  in  connection  with  the 
annual  show  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  repre- 
sents a  batch  of  two  hundred  plants  of  seedling 
Gloxinias  grown  at  Warsash  House  Gardens, 
near  Southampton,  the  residence  of  G.  Shenlev, 
Esq.  According  to  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Edwin  Molvneux,  the  plants  displayed  excel- 
lent culture,  and  we  think  our  readers  will  agree 
•with  Mr.  MoLYNEU.x's  appreciation.  The  plants 
are  luxuriant  in  foliage,  and  some  of  the 
blooms  measure  as  much  as  5  inches  in  diameter. 
At  the  time  the  photograph  was  taken,  many 
of  the  plants  were  carr3'ing  30  fully-developed 
blooms.  All  the  plants  were  obtained  from 
one  5s.  packet  of  seed.  The  culture  practised 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  the  skilful  gardener,  is  as  follows  : 
The  seed  was  sown  at  the  end  of  February, 
1907,  in  a  warm,  moist  house,  and  the  seedlings 
were  potted  into  60-sized  pots  as  soon  as  they 
were  large  enough  to  handle.  In  these  latter 
pots  they  were  allowed  to  flower  last  year,  and 
then  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  cool  Peach- 
house,  afterwards  being  stored  for  the  winter 
on  shelves  in  the  potting  shed,  which  is  over 
the  stokehole,  and  consequently  calculated  to 
thoroughly  dry  off  the  roots.  Early  in  March 
they  were  placed  in  a  vinery  which  had  been 
recently  started,  and  as  growth  commenced  they 
were  transferred  to  jots  4  inches  and  5  inches 
in  diameter  and  placed  in  a  heated  pit,  kept 
moist,  and  carefully  watered.  Here  they  re- 
mained until  the  flower  stems  were  showing, 
then  they  were  removed  to  a  low  span-roofed 
stove  to  develop  their  flowers.  The  plants  were 
about  15  months  old  when  the  photograph  was 
taken.  For  the  rooting  medium  Mr.  Hv.vT  uses 
a  compost  of  turfy  loam,  decayed  manure,  and 
sand.  The  plants  are  freely  fed  with  weak 
guano  water  after  the  pots  have  become  filled 
Mrith  roots. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  ne.\t 
meeting  of  the  Committees  will  be  held  in  the 
hall  at  \*incent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Tues- 
day, August  4th. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  In- 
stitution.—We  are  informed  that  George 
W.  F.  Macnaughto.n,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.'c.P., 
F.R.C.S.,  &c.,  of  33,  Lower  Belgrave  Street, 
S.W.,  has  been  elected  honorary  physician  to  this 
Institution. 

Notes  from  the  North-West.— Sir  Her- 

BEET  M.4XWELL,  Bart.,  writing  on  July  22,  sends 
us  the  following  intersting  note  from  Monreith, 
Scotland: — "  The  vigour  of  Buddleia  variabilis 
is  amazing,  both  as  regards  the  type  and  its 
variety  Veitchii  superba.  Being  in  full  growth  on 
April  24,  it  was  badly  cut  by  the  severe  frost  of 
that  date,  all  the  young  shoots  being  destroyed, 
and  young  plants  killed  down  to  the  ground. 
The  bushes  set  to  work  to  repair  damages  at 
once.  They  have  made  3  and  4  feet  of  fresh 
growth,  and  the  remarkable  part  of  it  is  that 
this  growth  is  now  (July  22)  loaded  with  flower- 
buds,  so  that  the  display  has  merely  been  post- 
poned a  couple  of  months.  Buddleia  globosa, 
being  later  in  starting  growth,  did  not  suffer 
at  all,  and  the  flower  is  past.  Rubus  spectabilis, 
which  was  cut  as  badly  as  B.  variabilis,  recovered 
as  freshly,  but  is  producing  very  few  flowers.  R. 
nobilis  was  uninjured  by  the  frost,  owing  to  its 
later  growth  in  spring.  This  fine  shrub,  which 
I  received  some  years  ago  from  Glasnevin,  re- 
sembles R.  spectabilis,  but  flowers  two  months 
later  and  far  more  continuously,  producing  no 
suckers.  The  loveliest  of  all  the  blue 
Geraniums  is  G.  Wallichianum.  It  has  the 
spreading  habit  of  G.  sanguineum,  but  it  con- 
tinues to  flower  all  through  summer  and 
autumn.  The  blossoms  are  about  the  size  of  a 
florin ;  the  petals  are  sky-blue,  white  towards 
the  claw,  and  veined  with  crimson.  G.  platyan- 
thum,  recently  introduced  from  China  with 
trumpet-flourish,  is  a  worthless  affair,  hanging 
its  dingy  flower-heads  as  if  ashamed  of  their 
inferiority  to  our  own  G.  pratense.  Thirty 
years  ago,  or  thereby,  I  dug  up  in  the  Valtelline 
Alps  a  sturdy  Composite,  which  has  flourished 
in  the  open  border  ever  since,  growing  3  feet 
high,  and  producing  large  heads  of  a  fine  rose- 
colour,  after  the  manner  of  Centaurea  macro- 
cephala.  Hitherto  I  have  failed  to  get  it  named  ; 
but  now  Professor  ISA.\c  B.wley  Balfovr  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  Centaurea  Rhaponticum  (I  am 
not  responsible  for  the  concord).  If  the  seed 
ripens  well,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  some  to 
any  reader  of  the  Gardeners''  Chronicle.  The 
plants  makes  a  fine  group  with  Delphinium. 
Another  charming  companion  for  that  fairest 
of  Larkspurs  is  the  Queen  of  the  Prairie 
— Spiraea  lobata  or  venusta.  It  passes  my 
comprehension  how  anybody  can  be  content 
with  S.  palmata  and  neglect  this  species, 
which,  though  equally  easy,  is  infinitely  more 
refined  and  of  purer  rose.  The  common  Even- 
ing Primrose,  CEnothera  biennis,  is  usually 
classed  and  treated  as  a  biennial ;  but  with  me 
it  is  more  durable  than  many  things.  Within 
ten  yards  of  me  as  I  write  is  a  plant  four  years 
old,  which  has  grown  into  a  great  bush  6  feet 
high  and  12  feet  round,  although,  in  the  interest 
of  its  neighbours,  I  have  cut  it  back  severely 
every  year.  When  it  behaves  like  this  it  is  a 
truly  fine  thing,  and,  were  it  rare  and  costly, 
would  be  as  highly  esteemed  as  Romneya  Coul- 
teri.  A  scattering  of  seed  in  any  bare  woodland 
ground,  not  too  dry,  ensures  an  annual  displa} 
of  showy,  lemon-yellow  blossom.  Another  yel- 
low American  which  has  established  itself  per- 
manently with  us  is  the  common  Monkey 
Flower,  Mimulus  nitens.  It  has  escaped  from 
cottage  gardens  into  countless  rills  and  brooks, 


taking  complete  possession  of  their  margins, 
and  lining  them,  sometimes  for  a  mile  and  more, 
with  a  continuous  chain  of  gold,  lasting  in 
flower  throughout  June  and  July." 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 

(XoETHER.v  Section). — We  are  asked  to  remind 
our  readers  that  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
northern  section  of  the  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society  will  be  held  in  the  White  City 
(late  Botanical  Gardens),  Old  Trafford,  Man- 
chester, on  Saturday  the  15th  inst. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ire- 
land  We  are  asked   to   publish   the   following 

details  respecting  the  provincial  show  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Royal  University,  Dublin,  on  Wednesday, 
August  5,  in  conjunction  with  the  autumn 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ire- 
land. All  Sweet  Peas  in  competitive  classes 
must  be  shown  in  vases  provided  by  the  National 
.Sweet  Pea  Society.  A  charge  of  one  penny  each 
will  be  made,  and  application  for  the  hire  of 
the  vases  must  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  5, 
Molesworth  Street,  Dublin.  All  the  Sweet  Peas 
exhibited  must  be  legibly  named  on  white  cards, 
which  will  be  supplied  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  and  the 
use  of  any  other  cards  will  not  be  permitted. 

A  Great  Seed  House. — Under  the  above 
heading  there  appeared  in  the  issue  for  June  27 
of  our  contemporary  The  American  Florist,  of 
Chicago,  a  descriptive  article  concerning  the 
famous  French  firm  of  Vil.morin,  Andrieu.x  et 
CiE.  The  article  is  illustrated  by  a  portrait  of 
M.  Ph.  de  Vilmoein,  and  the  following  views 
of  the  firm's  establishments,  viz  ,  the  Massay 
seed  farm,  the  warehouses  at  Paris,  the  ware- 
houses at  Verrieres,  the  city  store  and  offices,  the 
old  shop  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  the  ware- 
house at  Neuilly,  warehouses  and  greenhouses 
at  Verrieres.  The  text  of  the  article  deals  with 
the  business  aspects  of  the  Vilmorins,  a  former 
article  having  been  devoted  to  the  scientific  ac- 
complishments of  this  illustrious  horticultural 
family.  The  highest  testimony  that  can  be  paid 
to  the  management  of  any  firm  is  that  contained 
in  the  concluding  paragraph,  which  says :  — 
"  Clerks  having  had  from  40  to  50  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  firm  are  of  common  occurrence,  and 
men  with  30  years  of  active  service  may  be 
counted  by  the  score.  Many  of  the  clerks  have 
been  empIo3'ed  by  ihe  firm  from  grandfather  to 
grandson  without  a  break,"  Eloquent  but 
simple  words  these,  that  go  £t  long  way  to 
explain  the  prosperity  of  the  firm. 

The  Cardiff  Show.— The  annnal  exhibition 
of  the  Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  on  the  22nd  ult.,  and  proved  very 
successful.  A  feature  at  this  show  was  an 
excellent  collection  of  Melons,  Tomatos,  and 
culinary  Peas,  contributed  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
t^  Sons,  Reading.  This  exhibit  was  florally 
decorated,  and  thus  made  doubly  attractive. 
It  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  Messrs.  Ed. 
Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  were  also  awarded  a 
Gold  Medal  for  a  meritorious  exhibit  of 
vegetables.  Melons,  and  Sweet  Peas. 

Sweet  Pea  Author  Honoured. — .\  short 
time  ago  Mr.  G.  D.  Clark,  of  Dover,  wrote  a 
little  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  Sweet  Pea 
(Les  pois  de  senteur)  in  the  French  language, 
and  for  this  he  has  recently  been  awarded  the 
Silver  Medal  of  the  National  Horticultural 
Society  of  France. 

Franco-British  Exhibition. —  We  notice 
that  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  is 
writing  a  series  of  interesting  articles  on  horti- 
culture at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  in  the 
columns  of  our  French  contemporary  Le  Jardin, 
of  Paris. 
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CouRS  LA  Rhine  Greenhouses. — Horticul- 
tural visitors  to  Paris  will  learn  with  regret  that 
the  demolition  of  the  two  large  greenhouses  in 
which  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France  has  held  its  spring  and  autumn  shows  for 
the  past  eight  years  has  definitely  been  decided 
upon.  We  may  well  enquire,  with  our  excel- 
lent contemporary  Le  Jardin,  where  will  the 
horticultural  shows  be  held  in  the  future? 


its  perusal  to  all  v/ho  are  interested  in 
the  subject.  The  first  few  lines  in  the  author's 
preface  give  some  reason  for  writing  on 
the  subject.  He  says :  "  A  strong  conviction 
that  the  recenf  endeavours  to  work  up  a  '  milk 
scare '  are  both  groundless  and  mischievous, 
has  induced  me  to  publish  this  pamphlet."  iTie 
more  important  points  which  Sir  Walter  Gil- 
bey  sets  forth  in  the  42  pages  of  his  pamphlet 


The  tuberculin  test  for  cows  he  considers  to  be 
of  "very  doubtful  utility."  The  pamphlet  is 
both  interesting  and  instructive,  as  it  contains 
a  great  amount  of  information  about  the  milk 
supply  not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom  but  of 
other  countries. 

The  Lavender  Harvest. — The  Lavender 
farms  at  Mitcham  and  other  districts  in  Surrey 
have  produced   a  good   crop,   and  the  harvest 


I 


Fig.    34.  —  M\LV.\STRUM    HYPOMAD.^RUM    GROWING    IN    THE    ROYAL    BOTANIC    GARDEN,    EDINBURGH.       THE    PLANTS    E.XCIiLD    5    I  EET    IN    HEIGHT. 


*  Milk  and  Milch  Animals.  —  We  have 
received  a,  copy  of  a  pamphlet  dealing  mainly 
with  the  milk  supply  of  the  United  King- 
dom, written  by  that  high  authority  Sir 
Walter    Gilbey,    Bart.,    and    we    recommend 

N    &   Co.,  Bream's 


may  briefly  be  summarised.  He  agrees  that 
every  possible  means  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
the  cleanliness  of  the  milk,  which  should  be 
consumed  in  its  natural  condition,  without  be- 
ing "  Pasteurised  "  or  sterilised.  He  holds  that 
tuberculosis  is  not  communicated  to  man 
through  the  milk  in  the  manner  urged  by  some. 


promises  to  be  a  record  one.  Large  bunches  l  f 
Lavender  are  being  retailed  in  the  London 
streets  at  2d.   each. 

Mr.  R.  Brown,  for  the  past  91  years  gardener 
to  W.  Slingsby  Hunter,  Esq.,  of  Gilling  Castle, 
Yorkshire,  is  leaving  Gilling  in  order  to  take  up 
farming  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland. 


August  1,  lEOS.; 
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MALVASTRUM  HVPOMADARUM  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

The  opportunity  was  taken  during  a  recent 
visit  to  Edinburgh  of  examining  the  specimen 
of  Malvastrum  Hypomadarum  (M,  grossulariae- 
folium)  which  is  growing  in  the  corridor  of  the 
plant-houses  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden. 
This  plant  is  of  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
represents  the  stock  from  which  the  specimen 
figured  in  the  Gardfners^  Chronicle  for  June  20, 
1908,  on  p.  394,  was  indirectly  derived  ;  and  as 
there  appear  to  be  some  features  in  which  it 
nevertheless  differs  from  the  plant  kindly  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  for  the 
purpose  of  our  former  illustration,  we  re- 
produce a  photograph  (fig.  34)  of  the  plant 
which  reached  us  through  the  courtesy  of  Prof. 
Bayley    Balfour. 

The  differences,  although  rather  striking,  seem 
to  be  due  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  different 
methods  of  cultivation  adopted.  The  Edinburgh 
example  is  growing  planted  out  in  a  bed  in  the 
corridor,  and  is  trained  up  the  wall,  where  it 
may  attain  to  a  height  of  as  much  as  10  feet. 
The  internodes  are  longer,  the  leaves  are  less 
downy  and  also  less  clearly  lobed  than  in  the 
Veitchian  plant,  which  was  grown  in  a  pot ;  but 
the  most  striking  difference  lay  in  the  presence 
of  but  a  single  flower  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf, 
a  feature  which  is  said  to  be  constant  in  the 
Edinburgh  specimen.  But  the  fact  that  the 
flower  may  be  replaced  by  an  axillary  shoot 
which  itself  continues  to  bear  single  axillary 
flowers,  explains  the  apparent  difference,  for 
examination  of  the  London  specimens  shows 
that  the  apparent  clustering  of  the  flowers  is 
merely  due  to  the  suppression  of  the  internodes 
of  an  axillary  floriferous  shoot.  This  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  appearance  and  position  of  the 
small  bracts  which  accompnay  the  younger 
flowers  of  a  cluster. 

The  Edinburgh  plant  sets  fruit  (see  fig.  35l 
very  freely,  though  it  appears  that  artificial 
pollination  is  necessary  in  order  that  it  may  do 
so.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Regius  Keeper,  in 
sending  the  material,  we  are  able  to  illustrate 
the  fruit,  which  is  enclosed  in  the  persistent 
calyx  and  epicalyx. 


THE    ROSARY. 

CULTURAL    HINTS    FOR   AUGUST. 

Until  the  recent  rains,  it  has  been  almost  im- 
possible to  bud  Roses  effectively,  but  now  that 
the  conditions  are  more  favourable,  the  work 
can  be  resumed.  With  the  exception  of  the 
stocks  of  R.  multiflora  and  Manetti,  budding 
should  be  brought  to  a  finish  during  the  present 
month.  I  should  lilie  to  draw  attention  to  some 
of  the  remarks  made  last  month  on  budding  gen- 
erally, for  if  these  are  intelligently  followed 
there  will  be  few  failures.  One  point  is  very 
necessary,  and  that  is  not  to  shorten  the  shoots 
of  the  briar  after  budding,  until  it  is  seen  that 
there  is  a  good  callus  and  that  the  union  is  com- 
pleted, otherwise  a  considerable  check  will  be 
given  at  the  wrong  moment,  and  weakly  buds 
may  die  in  consequence. 

Established  plants  after  flowering  early  in  the 
month  can  be  cut  back  a  little,  and  if  fed  with 
weak  liquid  manure,  will  be  capable  of  flowering 
again  in  the  autumn  ;  varieties  of  the  Tea,  Hybrid 
Tea,  China,  and  Bourbon  sections  are  most 
\aluable  for  this  purpose,  the  flowering  shoots 
upon  pillar  and  rambling  roses  may  be  short- 
ened or  cut  right  away  as  soon  as  the  blooms 
have  passed,  in  order  to  provide  room  for  layer- 
ing the  young  shoots,  which  are  now  growing 
too  quickly  from  the  base.  The  climbing  Teas 
and  Noisettes  after  their  first  flowering,  are  more 
of  a  perpetual  character,  and  all  that  is  now 
necessary  is  to  shorten  the  old  wood  a  little  and 
cut  out  weakly  and  unripe  growths,  removing  all 


seed  pods  and  spent  flowers.  Plants  in  active 
growth  may  be  afforded  surface  mulchings  of 
manure,  and  occasional  applications  of  liquid 
manure. 

Examine  the  early-budded  Briars  and  loosen 
any  ties  that  appear  to  be  cutting  into  the  bark, 
but  it  is  too  early  to  remove  such  ties  alto- 
gether. 

The  Multiflora  stock  is  especially  valuable  for 
the  working  of  strong-growing  varieties  of  climb- 
ing Noisettes,  Hybrid  Teas,  and  Ramblers.  The 
following  varieties  are  especially  good  and  free 
climbers,  whether  for  planting  out  of  doors  or 
under  glass  ; — Aimee  Vibert,  Alister  Stella  Gray, 
Climbing  Niphetos,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Belle  Sie- 
brecht.  Bouquet  d'Or,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Climb- 
ing Devoniensis,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Ophirie, 
Madame  Alfred  Carriere,  Madame  Ernest 
Levavasseur,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Dorothy  Perkins,  and  Kaiserin  Fredericlc 
Victoria.  Insert  the  buds  as  low  down  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  stocks,  and  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  such  Roses  may  be  budded  upon  the 
Multiflora  stock  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  first 
week  of  September.  If  some  of  the  early  buds 
have  failed  fresh  ones  may  be  put  in  as  near  to 
the  main  stem,  or  the  axis  of  the  shoot  as 
possible. 

The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  increase  the 
stock  of  any  desirable  variety  by  layering  the 
shoots,  provided  the  ground  is  in  a  good  con- 
dition, or,  failing  this,  it  is  possible  to  apply 
frequent  soakings  of  water  to  thoroughly  moisten 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  keeping  it  in 


Fig.  .35.  fhuits  of  malvastrum  hypomadarum 
from  the  koval  botanic  garden,  edinburgh 

this  condition  until  the  layers  show  signs  of 
making  growth. 

Shoots  which  have  matured  out-of-doors  are 
the  best  for  this  purpose,  and  should  be  at  least 
one  foot  in  length.  Make  a  sloping  trench  10 
inches  deep  and  dig  into  the  bottom  a  good  layer 
of  sandy  grit,  burnt  earth  and  leaf-mould,  for 
the  rooting  medium.  Make  an  incision  one  inch 
long  half-way  through  the  shoot,  giving  it  a 
slight  twist  and  placing  it  carefully  against  the 
trench  on  the  compost ;  make  the  shoot  firm 
with  a  hooked  peg,  fill  in  the  trench  and  level 
the  soil,  treading  it  firm  before  applying  a  good 
watering.  Afford  the  surface  of  the  ground  a 
liberal  mulch. 

Pot  Roses  that  were  forced  early  and  that 
have  been  placed  out-of-doors  should  be 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  them 
from  all  insect  pests,  but  the  repotting  or  top- 
dressing  may  be  deferred  until  September.  If 
pot  plants  were  stopped  in  July  for  the  last 
time  they  should  now  be  cleansed  from  insects 
and  mildew,  preparatory  to  housing  them  in 
an  unheated  house  at  the  end  of  September.  If 
the  plants  have  been  well  disbudded  and 
properly  looked  after  they  will  provide  a 
valuable  quantity  of  flowers  during  autumn. 

Roses  that  are  planted  out  under  glass  have 
had\a  hard  time  of  it,  excepting  those  which  are 
cultivated  in  houses  having  movable  top  lights, 
in  which  cases  the  lights  are  best  removed  alto- 
gether during  such  weather  as  we  have  recently 
experienced.  The  borders  should  now  receive  :; 
mulching  of  cow  manure  and  soot,  together  with 
ground  bones,   applying  an  abundant  watering 


afterwards.  Syringe  also  an  insecticide  into  the 
heads  of  the  plants  by  means  of  the  garden 
engine,  and  thus  thoroughly  cleanse  the  foliage 
from  dirt  and  insect  pests.  The  most  forward 
plants  may  be  pruned  during  August,  leaving 
only  the  strongest  and  ripest  growths.  Ventilate 
the  houses  to  the  fullest  extent  both  night  and 
day.  Climbing  and  pillar  varieties  trained  to 
the  posts  and  roofs  of  the  houses  require  pruning 
in  a  lesser  degree,  leaving  in  these  cases  the  rods 
of  this  season's  growth  intact,  but  shortening 
the  thinner  and  less  vigorous  shoots.  The 
Hybrid  Teas  give  the  best  results  when  planted 
out  in  borders  ;  they  flower  more  freely  and  have 
a  more  or  less  perpetual  character.  Excellent 
varieties  include  Lady  Battersea,  La  France, 
Caroline  Testout,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Killarney, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mildred  Grant,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Niphetos,  Safrano,  Liberty,  Madame 
-Abel  Chatenay,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 
/.  D.   G. 


NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

At  the  beginning  of  July  we  removed  the 
lights  from  the  Melons,  but  owing  to  heavy 
lains  we  have  had  to  replace  them,  leaving, 
however,  the  lights  open  at  nights,  because  the 
Cauliflowers  that  are  growing  amongst  the  Melons 
require  air  both  by  day  and  night.  The  first 
batch  of  Melons  planted  at  the  end  of  March 
is  practically  exhausted,  and  we  are  taking  the 
frames  from  them  for  the  protection  of  other 
Melons  planted  at  the  end  of  June,  which  have 
been  sheltered  up  to  the  present  time  by  cloches. 
We  are  now  planting  Endive  La  Ruffec  in  the 
open  ground  ;  this  batch  will  be  ready  in  Octo- 
ber. Endive  always  give  excellent  results  at  that 
time  and  are  superior  in  quality  to  those  culti- 
vated earlier  in  the  season.  The  last  batch  of 
Cos  Lettuce  to  be  sown  this  season  has  just  been 
put  in,  and  if  the  weather  in  autumn  is  very 
wet  we  shall  have  to  shelter  the  plants  with 
cloches  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 
The  consignments  of  horse  manure  for  early  use 
next  season  have  commenced  to  arrive.  We 
stack  it  in  heaps  12  to  15  feet  wide  and  20  to 
22  feet  long,  leaving  three  apertures  in  the 
centre  of  each  stack  for  the  escape  of  gases  ; 
care  has  to  be  taken  to  watch  the  manure,  for  in 
the  event  of  the  heat  becoming  excessive,  the 
stack  must  be  pulled  down  and  remade,  other- 
wise the  manure  will  slowly  smoulder  away  into 
ashes. 

In  the  new  garden,  where  the  quantify  of  well- 
decayed  manure  is  short,  it  is  advisable  to  sow 
on  an  old  manure  bed  some  Spinach  or  plant 
some  Cabbage  Lettuces,  but  the  bed  may  be 
cleared  again  by  September,  and  thus  be  avail- 
able for  the  sowing  of  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers, 
and  Lettuces.  If  there  is  no  decayed  manure  to 
be  obtained,  all  the  spare  time  should  be  spent 
in  making  fine  soil  for  these  different  crops. 
For  this  purpose  good  fine  loam,  mixed  with 
half  its  quantity  of  well  broken  up  manure, 
should  be  stacked  together  ;  the  heap  will  have 
to  be  turned  over  occasionally  and  broken  up 
with  the  back  of  a  fork.  P.  Aquatias^  Mayland^ 
Es^cx. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

TRICUSPIDARIA  LANCEOLATA. 
I  HAVE  had  the  privilege  for  a  number  of  years 
of  seeing  a  good  specimen  of  this  shrub  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Robinson-Douglas,  at  Or- 
chardton,  Castle  Douglas,  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  a  few  days  ago,  1 
was  glad  to  observe  that  it  had  withstood  the 
severe  weather  of  the  spring  better  than  I  had 
anticipated,  although  many  of  the  flower-buds 
had  dropped.  The  foliage  was,  however,  unin- 
jured, and  was  in  itself  pleasing,  even  without 
the  few  flowers  of  deep  crimson  which  nestled 
among  it.  The  plant  at  Orchardton  is  on  rock- 
work  and  faces  almost  due  south-west,  and  is 
now  more  than  6  feet  high,  and  about  as  many 
feet  through.  Orchardton  lies  close  to  the  Sol- 
way,  and  is  in  a  mild  part  of  the  county,  but 
there  are  many  places  in  similar  districts  where 
this  fine  plant  might  well  find  a  place,  seeing 
that  it  also  thrives  well  on  the  Ayrshire  and 
West  Ross-shire  coast.     ^.  Arnott. 
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STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS. 

Hardly  is  the  business  of  one  Strawberry 
season  over  and  done  with  than  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  making  preparations  for  the  next.  By 
the  middle  of  August  those  who  believe  in  mak- 
ing new  beds  in  the  summer  rather  than  in  the 
spring  will  be  busy,  but  before  then  the  plants 
which  are  to  be  forced  next  season  will  need  to 
be  seen  to.  The  usual  custom  is  to  layer  the 
first  plants  of  the  runners  into  small  pots  filled 
with  soil,  detaching  them  when  well  rooted,  and 
transferring  them  into  their  fruiting  pots  before 
the  end  of  September.  Most  people,  ignorant 
j>erhaps  that  there  is  a  better,  if  somewhat  more 
elaborate  plan  of  preparing  Strawberries  for 
forcing,  are  content  to  pursue  the  old  method, 
but  since  in  gardening  no  plan  is  good  enough 
if  there  happens  to  be  a  better,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  explain  an  improved  system  of  pre- 
paring the  plants  that  deserves  to  be  more 
widely  practised. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  mark  with  stakes 
the  most  prolific  plants  on  the  bed  from  which 
the  runners  are  intended  to  be  taken.  This  is 
easily  done,  of  course,  during  the  fruiting 
season,  or  soon  afterwards,  since  the  fruit  stems 
left  on  the  plant  are  a  good  enough  guide  to  its 
productiveness.  If,  however,  it  is  inconvenient 
or  difficult  to  determine  which  of"  the  plants 
in  the  old  bed  are  the  most  fruitful,  the  selec- 
tion of  runners  may  safely  be  deferred  till  the 
spring.  In  the  first  case,  the  most  prolific  plants 
having  been  selected,  it  only  remains  to  layer 
the  strongest  runners  into  pots,  pinching  off  all 
the  rest,  and  transplanting  the  former  into  a 
nicely- prep  a  red  bed  of  rich,  but  not  recently 
manured,  soil  by  the  end  of  August.  Otherwise, 
v/hen  the  selection  of  runners  is  deferred  till  the 
spring,  the  strongest  of  the  young  plants  will 
be  allowed  to  root  themselves  on  the  old  bed. 
So  soon  as  the  parent  plants  begin  to  bloom, 
it  will  be  easy  to  pick  out  the  most  floriferous 
among  them  and  select  only  those  runners  that 
are  attached  to  such  plants.  The  runners  must 
now  be  severed  from  their  oarents  and  trans- 
planted carefully  in  moist  weather,  or,  after  a 
good  watering,  with  a  good  ball  of  soil,  to  a 
new  bed.  At  the  same  time  every  bit  of  bloom 
that  the  young  plants  are  showing  must  be 
nipped  off,  and  any  subsequent  blossom  must 
be  treated  in  similar  fashion.  Whether  the 
plants  have  been  set  out  in  their  fresh  quarters 
in  the  autumn  or  spring  matters  but  little  if  the 
work  be  carefully  done,  and  by  the  time  that 
June  arrives  each  will  be  well  established  and 
making  good  growth.  The  treatment  from  June 
onwards  is  precisely  the  same  in  either  case,  the 
chief  things  to  attend  to  being  the  keeping  the 
land  free  from  weeds,  removing  runners  from  the 
plants,  watering  in  dry  weather  (or,  better  still, 
slight  mulching)  and  the  nipping  off  of  all 
flower-buds  directly  they  appear. 

During  the  last  week  of  July,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  later  than  the  first  week  in  August,  the 
plants  should  be  lifted  and  potted  into  their 
fruiting  pots,  which  need  never  be  larger  than 
6-inch  {32's),  the  "  crowns-'  being  kept  well 
above  the  soil  and  the  roots  carefully  spread 
out  while  being  potted,  and  the  soil  well  rammed 
afterwards.  The  soil  for  potting  stould  consist 
of  two  parts  turfy  loam,  half  a  part  of  well- 
decayed  manure,  and  half  a  part  le&f-mould, 
with  a  good  handful  of  coarse  sand.  After  pot- 
ting, the  plants  should  be  treated  exactly  as 
other  Strawberries  prepared  for  forcing 

The  advantages  of  this  system  of  preparing 
plants  are  many.  In  the  first  place  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  "blind"  plants  is  assured,  the  pre- 
sence of  which  adds  so  greatly  to  one's  labours 
all  through  the  season  and  deprives  one  of  much 
valuable  space  all  to  no  purpose.  Secondl}', 
only  the  very  best  and  most  fruitful  plants  are 
selected.  Thirdly,  the  plants  being  in  their 
second  year,  instead  of  mere  runners,  are  much 
more  vigorous  and  capable  of  carrying  a  heavy 
crop.  And,  fourthly,  they  are  practicall}'^  estab- 
lished plants  by  the  time  they  are  lifted  into  their 
fruiting-pots,  thereby  ensuring  an  abundance  of 
roots — the  keynote  of  success  in  Strawberry 
forcing.  These  advantages  certainly  compen- 
sate for  any  extra  trouble  which  this  more  elabo- 
rate system  of  preparation  may  entail.     E.  S 


LAW    NOTE. 

LOSS  OF  £400  ON  ORCHIDS. 

At  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  recently, 
the  first  meeting  of  creditors  was  held  be- 
fore Mr.  Savin,  Official  Receiver,  under  a  re- 
ceiving order  made  in  the  case  of  G.  A.  Jackson 
Burton,  of  Leighside  Hall,  Lewes,  market 
gardener. 

It  appeared  that  the  debtor  was  formerly  in  the 
Army,  and  afterwards  in  the  Colonial  service. 
He  stated  that  he  went  to  Lewes  eight  years  ago, 
and  started  horticulture  as  a  hobby  ;  but  about 
two  years  ago  he  began  to  make  it  more  of  a 
business.  He  estimated  that  he  had  incurred  a 
loss  of  £300  on  the  purchase  of  Lilies,  and  ex- 
penditure in  exploiting  the  same,  also  a  loss  of 
£400  in  respect  of  some  £900  worth  of  Orchids. 
A  statement  of  affairs  was  filed,  showing  liabili- 
ties £9,520,  of  which  £8,406  were  expected  to 
rank,  and  assets  valued  at  £7,176,  including  an 
estimated  surplus  of  £6,925  from  securities  held 
by  creditors.  The  Official  Receiver  was  informed 
that  the  liabilities  were  considerably  under- 
stated, and  that  the  security  (valued  at  £8,000) 
held  by  a  creditor,  consisting  of  a  mortgage  of 
the  lease  of  Leighside  Hall,  and  the  general 
effects  of  the  business,  was  probably  much  over- 
stated. 

Mr.  Lawson  Lewis,  of  Eastbourne,  asked  for 
an  adjournment  in  order  that  an  arrangement 
might  be  made  for  the  bringing  in  of  capital  and 
the  nursing  in  of  the  estate,  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  payment  of  a  composition  of  15s.  in 
the  pound. 

The  creditors,  however,  passed  a  resolution  for 
bankruptcy,  and  appointed  Mr.  J.  G.  Fowler, 
chartered  accountant,  trustee  of  the  estate 
together  with  a  committee  of  inspection. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

The     R.H.S.     Exhibitions. — At    the   Royal 

Horticultural  Society's  E.xhibitions  some 
official  pushes  the  exhibitors'  cards  amongst 
the  exhibits,  and,  in  many  cases,  they  are 
so  hidden  from  view  that  visitors  are  unable 
to  see  what  awards  have  been  made.  A 
society  like  the  R.H.S.  should  not  leave  it  to 
the  lecturer  to  find  a.  chair.Tian  for  his  meeting 
from  amongst  the  visitors  assembling  to  hear  the 
lecture.  Surely,  from  the  council  and  commit- 
tees a  chairman  from  these  bodies  could  be 
elected  before  the  day  on  which  the  meeting  is 
to  be  held.     John  Carvill,  F. R.H.S. 

The  Flowers  of  Spenser.  — I  owe  Canon 
EUacombe  an  apology  for  my  offhand  and  over- 
confident  note  on  the  word  aquilegia.  What  he 
has  written  since  (p.  73)  makes  me  content  to 
leave  the  derivation  a  still  open  question,  though 
with  a  somewhat  strong  inclination  to  aqua-lego. 
The  transition  of  the  "i"  into  "g" — aquileia, 
aquilejia,  aquilegia,  is  seemingly  a  strong  point, 
but  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  there  is  actual  literary 
evidence  of  these  forms.  Scientific  etymology  is 
entirely  modern,  and  derivations  given  by  the 
early  writers,  from  Pliny  down  to  Linnaeus,  can 
seldom  be  taken  seriously.  To  them  aquilegia 
would  superficially  but  naturally  suggest  aquila, 
and  their  explanations  would  follow  suit.  Lin- 
naeus's  statement  has  no  separate  value,  as  he 
simply  repeats  Bauhin.     G.  H.  EngUheart. 

Plants  in  Flower  at  Leonardslee. — The 

beautiful  evergreen  plant  Mitraria  coccinea  is 
now  flowering  for  the  second  time  this  season, 
and  occasionally  the  flowers  may  be  found  upon 
the  plant  until' the  end  of  September.  It  is  a 
shrub  and  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height,  and 
has  bright  scarlet  tube-shaped  flowers.  The 
plant  requires  a  somewhat  moist  position,  shel- 
tered from  winds.  It  is  very  attractive  in  the 
rock-garden.  Another  plant  in  flower  is  Philesia 
buxifolia,  a  small  evergreen  plant,  that  in  simi- 
lar conditions  succeeds  very  satisfactorily.  It  is 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  perfectly  hardy.  The 
flowers,  which  are  crimson  and  wax-like,  re- 
semble Lapageria  rosea ;  they  continue  to  be 
produced  for  several  months.  The  plant  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  shade,  but  not  overhead, 
and    a  little  peat  and  good  leaf-soil  should  be 


used  when  planting.  Desfontainea  spinosa  is  a 
charming  and  beautiful  Holly-like  shrub,  dense 
in  habit,  with  opposite  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
axillary,  and  about  2  inches  long.  They  are 
crimson-scarlet,  tipped  with  yellow.  The  plant 
requires  a  shady  and  well-drained  position,  but 
there  are  several  specimens  here  which  succeed 
well  in  the  Alpine  garden  exposed  to  sunshine. 
During  very  severe  frost  in  winter  it  is  advis- 
able to  cover  them  with  heather,  bracken,  or 
similar  material.  Olearia  macrodonta  passed 
through  last  winter  without  harm,  and  has 
flowered  more  profusely  than  ever.  Large  plants 
having  a  diameter  of  8  or  10  feet  have  been  much 
admired.  Escallonia  rubra  flowers  with  delight- 
ful freedom.  It  grows  in  any  good  garden  soil, 
and  may  be  propagated  very  easily  from  cut- 
tings. Cornus  japonica  has  presented  a  remark- 
able sight  for  several  weeks,  its  large  white 
flowers  showing  up  to  great  advantage  amongst 
such  plants  as  Acers  and  .\rundinaria.  Fendlera 
rupicola  has  also  bloomed  verv  freely.  Olearia 
>unnii  has  been  lovely.  At  a  distance  the  large 
plants  having  a  diameter  of  6  or  8  feet  had  the 
appearance  of  being  a  snow-white  cloth.  O. 
myrsirioides  is  more  rare,  bat  it  has  flowered 
equally  well.  Metrosideros  floribunda  has 
flowered  freely,  and  the  red  and  the  white  varie- 
ties when  planted  together  are  most  effective. 
W.  A.   Cook,  Leonardslee  Gardens,  Horsham. 

Yellow-flowered    Tree     P.conies. — The 

anticipations  indulged  in  when  Paeonia  lutea 
was  first  introduced,  namely,  that  it  might 
in  the  hands  of  the  hybridist  give  rise  to 
a  new  race  of  Tree  Paeonies,  have  been  realised, 
and  we  may  now  before  long  hope  to  see 
some  of  thera  in  our  gardens.  The  varieties 
obtained  by  M.  Louis  Henry,  which  are 
referred  to  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  on  p.  73, 
are  apparently  not  the  only  ones  in  cultivation, 
for  on  this  point  I  have  received  a  most  interest- 
ing communication  from  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy, 
which  I  venture  to  reproduce  for  the  benefit  of 
the  readers  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle.  M. 
Lemoine  writes  :  "  You  are  probably  aware  that 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris  pos- 
sesses a  new  double  yellow  Tree  Paeony,  a  cro^s 
of  Paeonia  lutea.  This  variety,  which  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  May,  1908,  received  the  name 
Souvenir  du  Professeur  Maxime  Cornu.  It 
may  perhaps  interest  you  to  know  that  we  had 
long  ago  succeeded  in  effecting  a  similar  cross, 
and  that  we  have  a  variety  of  no  lesser  merit 
than  the  plant  obtained  by  M.  Louis  Henry. 
[We  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  latter 
when  in  bloom  in  May.]  Our  plant  has  the 
habit  of  a  true  Tree  Paeony  or  Pasonia  Moutan. 
the  flowers  are  large,  full,  and  of  a  colour  which 
reminds  one  of  the  well-known  Rose  Soleil  d'Or. 
It  flowered  this  year  for  the  third  time."  With 
M.  Lemoine's  long  experience  of  propagating 
uncommon  plants,  there  is  great  hope  of  this 
striking  Paeony  being  put  into  commerce  before 
many  years.     W. 

Xanthorhiza  apmfolia. — Amateurs  who  may 
be  induced  by  the  note  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
of  July  25  to  give  a  place  in  the  flower  border  to 
this  strange  plant  will  be  disappointed  in  the 
result,  for  it  is  far  from  ornamental.  Interesting 
botanically  as  being  the  only  shrubby  member 
of  the  Ranunculus  order,  except  the  Clematis,  it 
has  not  a  single  feature  to  recommend  it  as  a 
decorative  subject.  It  may  serve  as  undergrowth 
in  woodland,  where,  in  a  moist  climate,  it 
spreads  freely  and  makes  good  game  cover.  At 
Cumloden,  near  Newton  Stewart,  there  is  an 
open  wood  filled  with  it.  There  is  such  a  be- 
wildering abundance  of  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs  to  choose  from,  that  there  is  much  need 
of  warning  against  planting  things  of  indifferent 
merit.    Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith.    July  ^5. 

Dwarfing  Stocks. — In  thenoteson  Dwarfing 
stocks  it  should  have  been  remarked  that 
Gerarde  had  the  Paradise  Apple,  though  it  was 
not  used  as  a  stock.  Mirogardens  should  be 
Nursgardens,  a  variety  named  only  by  Austin.  B. 

Fremontia  californica.— Quite  recently  in 
the  gardens  of  East  Burnham  Park,  the  country 
home  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  near  Slough,  was  seen 
a  notable  example  in  flower  of  this  comparatively 
rare  deciduous  flowering  shrub.  Originally 
planted  at  the  base  of  a  high  wall,  the  specimen 
in  question  has  long  since  exceeded  the  wall  in 
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height,  and  many  erect  growths  of  some  4  feet  or 
5  feet  in  length  were  crowded  with  a  profusion  of 
the  rich  yellow  blossoms,  few,  if  any,  blossoms 
appearing  on  that  portion  of  the  tree  sheltered 
by  the  wall.  At  no  period  of  the  year  can  our 
gardens  boast  of  a  great  wealth  of  trees  or  shrubs 
having  yellow  flowers,  and  it  would  therefore 
appear  desirable  that  the  merits  of  this  species  in 
an  unprotected  position  should  be  much  more 
widely  known.  If  one  might  judge  from  the 
flowering  of  this  free-growing  specimen,  it 
would  almost  appear  that  severe  prunmg  and 
training  are  alike  unsuited  to  the  plant,  and  that 
a  better  result  generally  might  be  anticipated 
were  sheltered  positions  in  the  open  selected. 
Nearer  the  coast,  and  generally  in  favoured 
localities,  good  flowering  examples  of  F.  cali- 
fornica  may  be  seen  more  or  less  frequently, 
but  one  was  not  quite  prepared  to  see  a  hand- 
some tree  10  feet  or  12  feet  in  height  flowering 
so  profusely  in  an  inland  garden.  There  is  a 
wider  sphere  of  usefulness  for  the  fremontia 
in  our  gardens  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  by  intending 
planters  of  rare  flowering  trees.     K.  H.  Jenkins. 


\ 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

July  2\.— Present :  E.  A.  Bowles,  Ksq.,  B.A., 
F.L.S.  (in  the  chair),  Prof.  G.  S.  Boulger,  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Hales,  Worsdell, 
Bennett-Poe,  Fraser,  and  Chittenden  (secretary). 
Feloric  Pansy. — Mr.  Hales  exhibited  flowers 
of  Pansy  showing  regular  peloria.  Many  had 
but  four  petals,  others  had  five,  and  each  petal 
was  spurred.  Only  one  plant  out  of  a  batch  of 
seedlings  had  exhibited  this  phenomenon,  which 
appears  to  be  very  rare  in  the  Pansy,  though 
well  known  in  Linaria,  &c. 

Myosotis. — Mr.  Bowles  exhibited  an  inflores- 
cence of  the  common  Forget-me-not  from  the 
plant  which  he  showed  last  year,  and  which 
then  had  the  calyx  much  enlarged  ;  this  year, 
however,  the  calyx  was  of  normal  size. 

Cypripedium  with  double  lip. — From  H.  J. 
Allwood,  Esq.,  of  Acocks  Green,  came  a  speci- 
men of  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum,  normal  in 
all  respects  except  in  the  labellum,  which  was 
double,  as  though  it  had  been  cleft  deeply  in  its 
very  early  stages  of  growth.  This,  and  a 
curious  form  of  Cattleya  Harrisonii,  were 
handed  to  Mr.  Worsdell  for  further  examina- 
tion. 

Blue  S%veet  Peas. — Mrs.  Biffen,  of  The 
Gables,  Histon,  Cambridge,  sent  specimens  illus- 
trating  blue  forms  of  the  "  Spencer "  type  of 
Sweet  Pea,  together  with  an  account  of  their 
pedigree  :  — 

The  various  blue  shades  of  waved  Peas 
have  resulted  from  crosses  between  Zoe,  a 
medium  blue  Pea,  and  Paradise,  John  Ing- 
man,  and  an  unnamed  rose-coloured  variety 
practically  identical  with  the  original  Coun- 
tess Spencer.  A  similar  series  as  far  as  colour 
goes,  but  less  waved,  has  been  given  by  a 
cross  between  Zoe  and  Gladys  Unwin.  Navy 
Blue  crossed  with  Paradise  lias  also  given  the 
same  series,  and  it  is  probable  that  any  shade 
of  pink  or  deep  rose  and  Navy  Blue  would 
also  give  them.  In  each  case  the  first  genera- 
tion was  a  deep  purple  blue  with  deep  blue 
wings.  The  selfed  seeds  from  these  purple 
hybrids  (Zoe  x  John  Ingman)  gave  a  rather 
complex  generation  consisting  of  bronze 
purple,  purple  with  blue  purple  wings,  navy 
blue,  Zoe  blue,  Zephyr  blue,  pale  blue,  laven- 
der (probably  Mrs.  C.  Foster),  John  Ingman 
colour,  deep  rose,  pale  rose  (various  shades 
of),  tinged  white.  These  various  colours  were 
present  in  both  flat  and  waved  forms,  and 
farther  as  flakes  on  a  white  ground.  The 
cultures  raised  were  not  sufficiently  large  to 
give  reliable  statistics,  so  the  figures  are  not 
quoted  here. 

Thikd  Generation. 
Tho  behaviour  of  each  of  the  types  men- 
tioned has  been  traced  in  some  detail,  but 
attention  is  only  called  here  to  the  blue 
shades.  Anyone  who  has  grown  the  mixtures 
known  as   Prince  of  Asturias,  Rosie  Adams, 


The  Marquis,  Silas  Cole,  &c.,  can  readily 
trace  the  genetic  constitution  of  the  hetero- 
zygous purples,  whilst  the  pink  and  ro&o 
shades  behaved  much  as  the  first  stocks  of 
Countess  Spencer.  It  should  be  noted, 
though,  that  each  of  these  purples  can  ap- 
parently be  obtained  in  a  fixed  form. 

The  various  blue  shades  either  bred  true 
to  type  or  yielded  a  series  of  "sports"  in 
definite  proportions.  The  analysis  of  the 
whole  set  of  statistics  has  not  been  completed 
yet,  but  the  colours  are  given  in  the  order 
of  their  frequency. 

Zoe  shade. — (1)  Breaks  into  Zoe,  navy.  Zephyr, 
bluish  pink,  pale  blue,  and  pale  pink.  (2) 
Gives  the  blue  series  just  mentioned  and  no 
pinks.  (3)  Breeds  true  (Zoe,  Countess  form 
of,  specimens  exhibited). 

Navy  shade. — (1)  Breaks  into  navy.  Zephyr, 
and  the  same  two  pink  shades  as  the  above. 
{2}  Gives  navy  and  Zephyr.  (3)  Breed  true 
(specimens  exhibited). 

Zephyr  shade. — (1)  Breaks  into  Zephyr  and 
pale  pink  only.  (2)  Breeds  true  (specimens 
exhibited) . 

Pale  blue. — (1)  ?  throws  Zephyr  (no  case  yet 
met  with).  (2)  Breeds  true  {specimens  ex- 
hibited). 

The  Spencer,  the  Unwin,  and  the  flat 
standard  types  all  behave  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  what  evidence  has  been  obtained  at  pre- 
sent shows  that  the  corresponding  flaked 
colours  give  the  same  results.  A  few  of  the 
flaked  types  were  exhibited  for  comparison 
with  the  whole  colours.  It  should  be  noted 
that  flaking  is  not  visible  in  either  parent. 
When  it  appears  it  has  always  acted  as  a 
simple  recessive  to  the  corresponding  whole 
colour.  Thus  a  deep  purple  flake  might  split 
into  purple,  blue,  and  pink  types,  but  each 
would  be  flaked  and  no  self  colours  would 
occur. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that  whilst  a 
long  series  of  pinks,  orange,  white  and  yellow 
shades  are  known  in  a  fixed  condition,  no 
waved  blues  have  yet  appeared  in  commerce 
with  the  exceptions  of  Mrs.  C.  Foster.  This 
latter  is  heterozygous,  and  may  be  left  out 
of  account.  It  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  Spencer  forms  are  not  so  readily 
cross  fertilised  by  bees  as  is  generally  stated. 
If  they  were  so  we  might  fairly  expect  that 
the  blue  shades  would  be  as  well,  or,  knowing 
the  partiality  of  bees  for  blue  flowers,  better 
represented  than  the  pinks. 


HEREFORD  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 
ROSE. 

July  15. — The  Hereford  Rose  Show  was  held 
this  year  on  the  above  date  in  the  Shire  Hall, 
Hereford,  and  attracted  a  large  attendance. 
The  hall  presented  a  handsome  appearance,  the 
large  centre  tables  being  filled  with  Roses,  and 
the  Sweet  Peas  and  hardy  cut  flowers  arranged 
against  the  walls,  while  the  table  decorations 
were  very  effective  in  the  centre  corridor  and 
lower  hall,  where  also  the  hall  pieces,  baskets  of 
Roses,    and    buttonholes    were   exhibited. 

In  the  class  for  72  varieties,  the  1st  prize  was 
won  by  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons  with  a- very  fine 
display  of  Roses,  the  2nd  prize  falling  to  the 
King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 

The  1st  prize  for  36  varieties  was  won  by  the 
King's  Acre  Nurseries,  and  the  2nd  prize  by 
Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons. 

For  24  varieties  the  1st  prize  was  won  by 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  the  2nd  prize  by  the 
King's  Acre  Nurseries,  and  the  3rd  prize  by 
Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons. 

In  the  amateur  classes  for  24  varieties,  Foley 
R.  HoBBS,  Esq.,  won  the  1st  prize,  and  Conway 
JoNES_,  Esq.,  the  2nd  prize,  both  having  fine 
displays  of  Roses. 

In  the  class  for  18  varieties  the  best  exhibit 
was  from  Jarratt  W.  Thorpe,  Esq.  William 
Reed,  Esq.,  won  the  2nd  prize. 

Foley  R.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  won  the  1st  prize  in 
the  class  for  12  varieties  (trebles)  and  in  that 
for  six  varieties  of  Hybrid  Teas. 

In  the  class  for  18  varieties,  Captain  R. 
Kilbee  Stuart  won  the  1st  prize,  and  he  also 
gained  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  bloom 
with  Helen  Keller,  the  2nd  prize  falling  to  H. 
Graystone,  Esq. 

In  the  Tea  and  Noisette  division  (nurserymen), 


Mr.  Henry  Drew  won  the  1st  prize  lor  18 
varieties,  and  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries  the 
2nd  prize. 

Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons  had  the  best  ex- 
hibit of  12  Teas  and  Noisettes,  and  in  a  similar 
class  reserved  for  amateurs,  Foley  R.  Hobbs, 
Esq.,  won  the  1st  prize. 

The  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette 
bloom  was  awarded  to  Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  lor 
a  "  White  Maman  Cochet,"  and  he  also  won  the 
Silver  Medal  for  the  best  H.P.  bloom  with  an 
excellent  specimen  of  "Victor  Hugo." 

Hardy  border  flowers  were  particularly  good, 
and  the  magnificent  display  evoked  a  great  deal 
of  admiration.     Two  extra  prizes  were  given. 

The  Sweet  Pea  classes  were  well  filled,  a  very 
good  1st  prize  winner  in  the  class  for  18 
varieties  being  Mrs.  G.  W.  Dayey,  and  in  that 
for  12  varieties  Mrs.  G.  Child  won  the  chief 
honour. 

The  baskets  of  Roses  were  not  quite  so  good 
as  usual,  but  the  table  decorations  were  ex- 
tremely pretty  and  uncommon  in  many  cases. 
Miss  Battiscombe  won  the  1st  prize  with  a  table 
decorated  with  mauve  Clematis  and  pale  yellow 
Briar  Roses.     7^.  A.  S. 


BRITISH     GARDENERS'     ASSOCIATION. 

July  21. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive 
council  of  this  association,  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  in 
Ihe  chair,  17  new  members  were  elected,  bring- 
ing the  total  up  to  1,325.  The  solicitors  were 
instructed  to  proceed  with  the  case  in  which 
a  member  was  entitled  to  £11  as  wages.  Grants 
of  £2  each  were  made  to  the  London  and  Black- 
burn branches  to  carry  on  propaganda  work. 
The  cases  of  lapsed  members  were  considered, 
and  it  was  decided  to  strike  them  off  the  list 
of    members.      They    were    comparatively    few. 

/•  ^v.  

NATIONAL    EOSE. 

EXHIBITION  AT  MANCHESTER, 
July  21. — Six  shows  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  have  been  held  in  the  soacious  grounds 
of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society  during  the  last 
28  years.  The  exhibits  on  Tuesday  last  were 
satisfactory,  although  the  blooms  generally 
showed  the  stress  of  weather  that  they  had 
passed  through  during  the  last  few  daj's.  The 
weather  was  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  compe- 
tition throughout  keen.  The  blooms  generally 
were  in  fair  condition,  the  dark  varieties  being 
admirable  in  colour  and  form. 

Nurserymen's  Classes, 

In  the  class  for  36  blooms,  in  which  the  Chal- 
lenge Trophy  was  offered,  the  Trophy  and  1st 
prize  were  won  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  of 
Belfast,  who  staged  excellent  blooms  of  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Mrs.  S.  Clark,  Earl  Dufferin,  Comte 
de  Ludre,  Caroline  Testout,  Horace  Vernet, 
Hugh  Dickson,  Mildred  Grant,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Mamie,  Chas.  J.  Graham,  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  others ;  2nd,  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  with  many  fine 
blooms ;  and  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  &  Co. 
were  3rd. 

For  72  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson  was  again  the  1st  prizewinner,  having 
remarkable  blooms  of  Duke  of  Wellington, 
(_"omte  du  Ludre.  Killarney,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Horace  Vernet,  Liberty,  Victor  Hugo,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Marquise  Litta,  J.  B.  Clark,  and 
others.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  again  fol- 
lowed closely  with  a  fine  stand  ;  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  &  Co.'  were  3rd. 

In  the  class  for  24  distinct  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each  variety,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  & 
Sons  took  the  lead,  having  many  noteworthy 
examples ;  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  were 
2nd,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  3rd. 

In  a  class  for  36  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  the 
winners  were  Mr.  W.  H.  Frettingham,  Not- 
tingham, the  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Here- 
ford, and  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  BuRCH,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  named. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Frettingham  was  again  to  the 
fore  in  the  class  for  six  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  having  iine  blooms  of  Horace  Vernet, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  Lord  Macauley  ; 
Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch  and  the  King's  Acre 
Nursery  Co.  followed  in  this  order.  t 

For  18  Tea  or  Noisette  varieties,  Mr.  G. 
Prince  was  to  the  fore  with  beautiful  blooms, 
of     which    the    best    were     Bridesmaid,      Mrs. 
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lidward  Mawley,  Media,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
and  Golden  Gate.  The  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  were 
won  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  and  Mr.  H. 
Drew,  Longworth. 

Mr.  J.  Mattock,  New  Headington,  0.xford, 
won  the  1st  prize  for  12  Tea  or  Noisette  varie- 
ties, distinct,  having  bright  blooms  of  Brides- 
maid and  Mrs  E.  Mawley,  these  being  particu- 
larly noteworthy. 

Open  Classes. 

A  class  for  12  new  Roses  was  strongly  con- 
tested, and  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  proved 
the  victors.  They  had  noteworthy  blooms  of  the 
varieties  William  Siean  and  Countess  Annesley. 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  followed  closely, 
and  Messrs.  Ben  Cant  &  Sons  were  awarded 
the  3rd  prize. 

The  best  exhibit  of  12  blooms  of  any  white 
or  yellow  Rose  was  one  from  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  &  Co.,  who  had  good  blooms  of  White 
Maman  Cochet.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons 
won  the  2nd  prize  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki ; 
and  the  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.  were  3rd 
with  the  same  variety. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  had  the  best  dozen  blooms 
of  a  light  pink  variety  in  Mrs.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.  were  2nd 
with  the  variety  Mrs.  J.  Laing ;  and  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  &  Co.  3rd  with  Dean  Hole. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  won  1st  prize  for  a  crim- 
son variety,  and  showed  blooms  of  Hugh  Dick- 
son ;  the  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.  were  2nd, 
with  Alfred  Colomb  ;  and  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H. 
BURCH  3rd  with  Horace  Vernet. 

A  class  for  12  vases,  containing  five  blooms 
each,  was  well  won  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  & 
Sons,  who  included  a  vase  of  richly-coloured 
flowers  of  Duke  of  Wellington;  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Sons  were  2nd  ;  and  Messrs.  G.  &  W. 
H.  BuRCH  3rd. 

For  12  distinct  Tea  or  Noisette  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  won 
the  1st  prize. 

The  best  exhibit  of  18  distinct  varieties  of 
decorative  Roses,  to  include  not  more  than  seven 
trusses  of  each  variety,  was  one  from  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  in  which  Hiawatha,  Minne- 
haha, Perle  d'Or,  and  Ideal  were  most  pleasing. 

f  Amateurs. 

The  Challenge  Trophy  was  offered  in  a  class 
for  24  blooms,  distinct,  and  the  1st  prize  was 
secured  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Hitchin,  who 
staged  especially  good  blooms  of  Alfred  Colomb, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Mrs.  Mawley,  A.  K. 
Williams,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  The  remaining 
awards  went  to  Mr.  W.  Boyes  and  Mr.  N.  Den- 
nison,  Kenilworth. 

For  36  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  R.  L.  Park  led 
with  good  flowers  of  Horace  Vernet,  Victor 
Hugo,  Mildred  Grant,  and  Liberty;  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Pemberton  being  2nd,  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
Machin  3rd. 

The  best  exhibit  of  nine  blooms  of  any  one 
Rose,  except  Tea  or  Noisette,  was  one  from 
Mr.  H.  Dennison,  who  had  well-coloured 
blooms  of  Horace  Vernet. 

For  six  blooms,  distinct  varieties  (trebles), 
Mr.  C.  S.  Spreight  won  the  1st  prize  ;  and  the 
same  exhibitor  had  1st  prize  for  six  blooms  of 
any  Rose,  except  Tea  or  Noisette,  sho>ving  good 
blooms  of  Her  Majesty. 

There  were  also  classes  for  growers  of  a 
limited  number  of  plants,  and  others  reserved 
for  local  cultivators. 

Silver  Medals. 
Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson  for  the  best  hybrid  Tea  in  Lyon  Rose  ; 
and  for  any  variety  other  than  Tea,  Noisette,  or 
hybrid  Tea,  the  winning  flower  being  a  fine 
bloom  of  Hugh  Dickson.  These  were  in  the  nur- 
serymen's section.  In  the  amateurs'  classes  Mr. 
E.  B.  Lindsell  was  awarded  a  Medal  for  the 
best  Tea  or  Noisette,  showing  a  fine  bloom  of 
Mrs.  Mawley  ;  Mr.  W.  BovES  for  the  best  hybrid 
Tea  in  a  fine  specimen  of  Mildred  Grant ;  and 
Mr.  H.  Machiv  for  any  other  variety  than 
Hybrid  Tea,  Noisette,  or  Tea. 

New  Roses. 
Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Son  for  a  charming  crimson-coloured 
hybrid  Tea  named  G.  E,  Waud  ;  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson  for  a  large  pure  single  white  flower 
named  Simplicity ;  and  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
&  Co.  for  white  Dorothy  Perkins. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  &  PICOTEE. 

July  22. — The  annual  show  held  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  on  the 
above  date  was  one  of  the  best  displays  of  Car- 
nations we  have  seen.  In  the  competitive  classes 
the  blooms  were  excellent,  and  the  trade  ex- 
hibits were  largely  supplemented  by  those 
staged  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meet- 
ing on  the  previous  day. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Hampton,  exhibited  two 
good  seedlings  (unnamed).  One  of  these,  a  pink 
•variety,  was  of  a  pretty  shade,  and  a  white 
variety   with   red   stripes  was   also   good. 

Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor  contributed  a 
good  group,  and  were  also  successful  in  some 
of  the  competitive  classes. 

Mr.  W.  Sydenham  made  a  good  display  of 
border  varieties,  and  exhibited  some  unnamed 
seedlings. 

In  reference  to  the  trade  exhibits  which  re- 
mained over  from  the  previous  day,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  in  all  instances  the  blooms  had 
kept  well,  and  visitors  who  rarely  go  to  the  or- 
dinary fortnightly  meetings  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  American  varieties  which  are  not 
officially  recognised  by  the  National  Carnation 
Society. 

In  the  competitive  classes  the  weakest  point 
was  the  groups  of  pot  plants,  there  being  only 
one  competitor  in  each  class,  yet  it  must  be 
said  that  these  were  both  of  high  quality.  In 
the  class  for  a  group  occuping  not  less  than  50 
square  feet,  the  president,  Martin  R.  Smith, 
Esq.  (gr.  C.  BUck),  put  up  a  fine  group  of 
varieties  of  high  quality. 

In  tlie  class  for  groups  to  occupy  30  square 
feet,  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  exhibited  a 
very  good  group  of  plants,  not  arranged  so 
formally  as  in  previous  years,  when  the  flowers 
were  all  fixed  out  on  wires. 

In  the  classes  for  nine  blooms  of  separate 
colours,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham, 
led  the  way,  being  first  in  several  classes,  and 
he  was  also  a  most  successful  exhibitor  in  other 
classes.  Miranda  secured  the  first  prize  offered 
for  a  pink  variety.  Amy  Robsart  for  white, 
Agnes  SorreU  for  dark  red.  Daffodil  for  yellow. 
New  Premier  for  scarlet,  and  Marmion  for  a  buff 
self.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  Marmion  is 
quite  distinct  from  Mr.  Burnett's  Marmion, 
which  is  now  such  a  popular  variety,  and  was 
well  shown  in   several  trade  groups. 

In  the  class  for  dressed  blooms  on  cards,  Mr. 
R.  G.  Rudd,  King's  Norton,  was  first  for  12 
.selfs,  and  also  for   12  fancies. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Acocks  Green,  Birming- 
ham, secured  the  1st  prize  for  12  white  ground 
Picotees,  and  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor  were 
1st   for    12  yellow   ground    Picotees. 

In  the  class  for  bizarre  or  flaked  Carnations, 
Mr.  Brown  was  1st  with  Mrs.  T.  Lord,  a  very 
pretty  variety,  and  the  same  exhibitor  was  1st 
for  six  blooms  of  any  white  ground  Picotee 
with  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  C.  Hornby. 

In  the  class  for  18  bizarres  or  flakes,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown,  Birmingham,  was  1st  with  very 
good  blooms. 

For  18  selfs,  Mr.  Mathias  obtained  the  1st 
prize   for  very  bright  blooms. 

In  the  competition  for  fancy  varieties,  Martin 
R.  Smith,  Esq.,  won  the  oremier  honours,  and 
also  for  yellow  ground  and  white  ground  varie- 
ties, Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Mathias  being  good 
exhibitors  in  the  same  classes. 

The  table  decoration  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Blick 
was  very  pretty.  For  a  vase  of  Carnations  Mr. 
Mathias  was  1st  with  a  good  arrangement. 

In  the  class  for  five  undressed  blooms  (sells) 
Mr.  R.  Marton  won  the  1st  prize. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  there  were 
more  classes  for  blooms  on  long  stems 
in  vases,  and  it  is  evident  that  these  ex- 
hibits appeal  to  the  public  more  than  those 
dressed  and  shown  with  the  paper  collars  ;  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  in  the  near  future  this 
artificial  way  of  showing  flowers  will  be  dis- 
continued. 

An  American  gentleman  who  visited  the 
Society's  show  last  year  could  hardly  find  words 
to  sufficiently  condemn  the  practice  of  showing 
flowers  with  paper  collars. 

The  most  important  groups  left  over  from 
the  previous  day  were  from  the  following  ex- 
hibitors : — Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons  had  a  large 
group  arranged  on  the  floor  with  some  tall 
stands,  showing  above  vases  of  good  blooms 
beneath. 


Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  added  some 
additional  blooms  to  the  display  made  the  day 
before. 

Mr.  A.  F.  DuTTON,  Iver,  Bucks  also  made 
a  good  display  of  the  American  varieties. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  some  of  the 
most  active  supporters  of  the  Winter  Flowering 
Carnation  Society  also  support  the  older  Society. 


NATIONAL   SWEET    PEA 

July  24. — The  eighth  annual  exhibition  was 
held  on  the  above  date  in  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  The 
elimination  of  the  single  vase  classes  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  smaller  show,  but  their  passing 
was  not  regretted,  for  it  prevented  monotony. 
The  hall  and  annexes  were  quite  full.  Great  in- 
terest was  centred  round  the  various  challenge 
cups,  while  the  stand  from  Messrs.  Carter  & 
Co.  ^see  fig.  36)  attracted  much  attention  from 
the  visitors,  as  did  the  arch  decorated  by  Messrs. 
Felton  &  Co.  ;  both  exhibits  formed  distinctly 
conspicuous  features.  Visitors  were  so  numer- 
ous at  times  as  to  make  locomotion  difficult. 

Special  Axjdit  Class. 

This  was  for  fifteen  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas, 
distinct,  to  be  selected  from  the  following  varie- 
ties: — King  Edward  VII.,  John  Ingman,  Coun- 
tess Spencer,  Helen  Lewis,  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
Sykes,  Dainty,  America,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs. 
Collier,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Navy  Blue,  Mrs.  W. 
\\'right,  Duke  of  Westminster,  Black  Knight, 
Frank  Dolby,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Sybil  Eckford, 
Geo.  Gordon,  Helen  Pierce  and  Coccinea.  The 
1st  prize  carried  the  Sutton  Challenge  Cup  and  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society- 
trade  excluded.  The  cup  changed  hands,  for 
Sir  Randolph  L.  Baker,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Usher),  Ranston  House,  Blandford,  was  ad- 
judged the  winner  in  a  fine  competition.  The 
flowers  were  large,  very  fine  in  colour,  and  well 
arranged.  The  varieties  employed  were  King 
Edward  VII.,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Mrs.  Collier 
(very  fine  in  colour),  America,  Black  Knight, 
Navy  Blue,  Helen  Lewis,  Frank  Dolby,  Mrs.  H. 
Sykes,  Sybil  Eckford,  John  Ingman,  Geo. 
Gordon,  Helen  Pierce,  and  Countess  Spencer 
(a  grand  vase).  The  redoubtable  Mr. 
T.  Jones,  of  Ruabon,  proved  a  good  2nd,  the 
same  position  he  occupied  last  year.  His  best 
bunches  were  Dorothy  Eckford,  John  Ingman, 
Mrs.  H.  Sykes,  Helen  Lewis,  Helen  Pierce,  Coc- 
cinea, King  Edward  VII.,  and  Dainty;  long 
bouquet  wires  were  pushed  up  the  stems  of  the 
flowers,  perhaps  not  against  rule,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  all  the  exhibitors  know  they  can 
manipulate  their  blooms  in  this  way,  and  it  is 
self-evident  that  the  flowers  can  be  more  easily 
and  effectively  arranged  if  these  means  are 
employed.  Last  year's  champion,  Mr.  G. 
Stevenson  (gr.  to  Mr.  Mocatta,  Woburn 
Place,  Addlest(tne)  had  to  take  3rd  place,  doubt- 
less the  unfavourable  weather  before  the  show 
was  accountable  for  this;  while  Mr.  T.  Vickers 
(gr.  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Ravi'NSLev,  Alford,  Lines.) 
was  placed  4th. 

Class  2  was  for  24  bunches,  distinct,  and 
again  a  keen  contest  resulted  ;  Mr.  T.  Vickers, 
however,  proved  the  victor,  with  a  fine  bold 
display.  The  varieties  emploved  were  Mrs.  A. 
Watkins,  Horace  Wright,  Etta  Dyke,  Helen 
Lewis,  Cream  Spencer,  Mrs.  W.  Rawnsley,  Duke 
of  Westminster,  John  Ingman,  Marbled  Blue, 
King  Edward  VII.,  Lord  Nelson,  H.  Eckford, 
A.  J.  Cook,  Queen  Alexandra,  Emperor,  Evelyn 
Hemus,  James  Grieve  (in  perfect  colour),  Janet 
.Scott,  America,  Frank  Dolby,  Sybil  Eckford, 
Evelyn  Byatt,  Betty  and  Mrs.  W.  Wright.  Mr. 
J.  T.  TuBB,  Oakbrook,  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was 
2nd,  with  fine  examples  of  Mrs.  Collier,  Helen 
Lewis,  Lord  Nelson,  Nora  Unwin,  Countess 
Spencer  and  Queen  Alexandra  ;  while  the  3rd 
position  was  awarded  Mrs.  A.  J.  Morris  (gr. 
Mr.   S.  Horscroft),  Longshaw,  Chipstead,  Kent. 

The  Henry  Eckford  Memori.j^l  Class. 
Here  exhibitors  had  a  distinct  surprise,  for 
Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Hopkins), 
Westfield,  Woking,  stepped  in  and  lifted  the  cup 
at  the  first  time  of  asking,  no  mean  feat,  when 
we  remember  the  names  of  the  other  exhibitors 
in  the  class.  It  was  won  in  no  unmistakable 
fashion  either.  The  twelve  varieties  were  John 
Ingman,  Lord  Nelson,  King  Edward  VIL,  Helen 
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Pierce,  Mrs.  H.  Sykes,  Mrs.  Collier,  Xora  Un- 
win.  Miss  Audrey  Crier,  Prince  of  Asturias, 
Helen  Lewis,  Frank  Dolby,  and  St.  George ; 
the  whole  exhibit  was  most  pleasing  and  well 
staged.  Mr.  T.  Jones  was  a  good  2nd,  having, 
as  his  best  bunches,  John  Ingman,  Queen  Alex, 
andra,  Mrs.  H.  Bell,  Miss  Audrey  Crier,  Helen 
Lewis,  Black  Knight,  and  Etta  Dyke.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Usher  and  Mr.  Geo.  Stevenson  taking  the 
other  prizes  in  the  order  named. 

"  Horace  Wright  "  Ch.'ILLenge  Bowl. 

This  trophy  is  offered  to  draw  special  atten- 
tion to  varieties  most  suitable  for  garden  deco- 
ration, and  competitors  must  select  their  varie- 
ties from  the  following  sorts: — America,  Bea- 
con, Blush  Queen,  Countess  Spencer,  Dora 
Breadmore,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Flora  Norton, 
Helen  Pierce,  Janet  Scott,  Jeannie  Gordon, 
John  Ingman,  King  Edward  VII.,  Lady  G. 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  W.  Wright,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Queen  Alexandra,  Romolo  Piazzani  and  Shasta. 
It  is  necessary  to  win  the  cup  three  times,  but 
not  necessarily  in  succession.  Last  year  Mr.  A. 
Basile  (gr.  to  the  Rev.  T.  McMurdie,  Woburn 
Park,  Addlestone)  secured  the  coveted  trophy, 
and  on  this  occasion  again  inscribed  his  name 
on  the  cup  as  the  result  of  a  beautiful  exhibit, 
the  varieties  being  Countess  Spencer,  Jeannie 
Gordon,  John  Ingman,  Dora  Breadmore,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Janet  Scott,  Helen  Pierce, 
Dorothy  Eckford,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Wright.  The 
stems  were  very  fine  and  the  arrangement  good. 
Mr.  E.  Keith  was  in  good  form  for  2nd  place, 
with  fine  bunches  of  Helen  Lewis,  Miss  Audrey 
Crier,  Elsie  Herbert  and  Prince  of  Asturias. 

Foi  six  bunches  distinct,  to  include  at  least 
three  of  the  following  sorts :  The  Marquis, 
Princess  Victoria,  Prince  OLaf,  Menie  Christie, 
and  Hannah  Dale,  Mr.  E.  Bro.ap  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Prophet),  St.  Blagey,  Cornwall,  was  1st 
with  good  examples  of  John  Ingman,  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  Sykes,  The  Marquis,  Menie  Christie,  St. 
George,  Prince  Olaf,  and  Mrs.  Collier.  Mr.  A. 
E.  Usher  was  2nd,  with  equally  fine  flowers, 
though  lacking  in  richness  of  colour. 

The  class  for  six  bunches  produced  an  enor- 
mous  competition.  Mr.  W.  J.  Prophet  won  the 
1st  prize  with  George  Herbert,  Mrs.  C.  Foster, 
Evelyn  Hemus,  Lord  Nelson,  and  Etta  Dyke. 
Mrs.  A.  TiGWELL  was  2nd  and  Mr.  W.  E.  H. 
Pelliee,  Abbotskerswell,  3rd. 

Classification  Class  (Open). 

This  is  a  class  to  illustrate  the  colour  distinc- 
tions in  the  Society's  classification,  and  to  bring 
into  prominence  the  best  varieties  in  the  several 
colours.  Here,  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher  proved  the 
victor.  His  most  striking  bunches  were  Mrs. 
Walter  Wright,  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  America, 
Horace  Wright,  Dorothy  Eckford,'  Frank  Dolby, 
Black  Knight,  John  Ingman,  Helen  Pierce, 
Jeannie  Gordon,  and  RomDlo  Piazzani.  Mr. 
Chas.  W.  Breadmore,  120,  High  Street,  Win- 
chester, had  a  nicely-arranged  exhibit  for  2nd 
prize.  The  most  striking  varieties  were  George 
Herbert,  Evelyn  Hemus,  Lord  Nelson,  Countess 
Spencer,  and  Queen  Alexandra,  while  Messrs. 
Saltmarsh  &  Son,  Chelmsford,  were  third  with 
a  nice  display. 

For  24  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  distinct  there 
was  a  good  entry.  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore  won 
the  1st  prize  with  a  really  fine  collection,  which 
included  bunches  of  Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore, 
Navy  Blue,  Spencer,  Waved  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Henry 
Eckford,  Mrs.  H.  Sykes,  Helen  Pierce,  Kathleen 
MacGowan,  and  King  Alfonso.  Messrs.  S.alt- 
MARSH  &  SoK  were  awarded  the  2nd  prize,  while 
Messrs.  G.  Stark  &  Son,  Great  Ryburgh,  were 
placed  3rd. 

Sweet  Peas  with  Waved  Standards. 
Five  classes  were  offered  in  this  section  to 
draw  special  attention  to  the  varieties  that  have 
waved  standards,  such  as  Countess  Spencer, 
Helen  Lewis,  and  others  of  similar  form.  In 
Class  16,  which  was  for  12  hunches,  to  include 
at  least  six  of  the  varieties  enumerated  in  the 
schedule,  the  1st  prize  being  a  silver  rose  bowl. 
The  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  A.  E.  U.'iiiER,  who 
staged  excellent  examples  of  Eveh'n  Hemus, 
Paradise  Carmine,  White  Paradise,  Marjorie 
Willis,  St.  George,  Dudley  Lees,  Hester,  Sut- 
ton's Queen,  Helen  Lewis,  Lucy  Hemus,  Para- 
dise Regained,  and  King  Edward  VII.  Mr.  T. 
Jones  obtained  the  Silver  Vase  offered  as  2nd 
prize,  with  some  very  choice  bunches. 


The  Burpee  Challenge  Cup. 

This  cup,  value  15  guineas,  is  presented  by 
Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  of  Philadelphia,  for  a 
display  of  Sweet  Peas  arranged  on  a  table  4  feet 
by  3  feet  and  not  to  exceed  3  feet  in  height.  The 
class  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  the 
waved  or  Countess  Spencer  type.  The  1st  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  R.  Bolton,  Carnforth,  who  put 
up  a  splendid  exhibit  and  thus  secured  this  hand, 
some  trophy.  The  varieties  were  Tom  Bolton, 
Countess  Spencer,  Evelyn  Hemus,  Mrs.  Chas. 
Foster,  John  Ingman,  Mi-.s  Audrey  Crier, 
Nancy  Perkins,  The  Marquis,  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
Sykes,  and  two  seedlings.  Mr.  Silas  Cole  was 
2nd,  having  Althorp  Cream,  G.  C.  Naud,  Pink 
Countess  Spencer,  Althorp  White,  and  Gladys 
Cole,  while  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher  was  3rd. 

In  the  class  for  six  bunches,  to  include  at 
least  one  each  of  Burpee's  White  Spencer,  Prim- 
rose Spencer,  and  Countess  Spencer,  the  com- 
petitors staged  some  attractive  exhibits.  Mr. 
Silas  Cole  won  the  1st  prize,  with  nice,  clean 
specimens    of    Silas    Cole,    Countess    Spencer, 


Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 
The  exhibits  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
who  occupied  a  large  circular  space,  pre- 
sented a  fine  display  of  baskets,  vases, 
&'C.,  in  all  the  best  varieties,  the  effect 
being  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Smilax,  Aspara- 
gus,  and  other  light  foliage  employed  (see 
fig.  36).  Displays  of  Sweet  Peas  were  also 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley 
(Silver-Gilt  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co., 
Chard  (Silver  Medal) ;  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  (Sil- 
ver Medal)  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin  (Silver-Gilt 
Medal)  ;  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover 
(Silver  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dere- 
ham (Gold  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay  (Gold  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  G.  Stark  & 
Son,  Great  Ryburgh  (Gold  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  E. 
W.  King  &  Co.,  Coggeshall  (Gold  Medal)  ; 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury  (Large  Sil- 
ver Medal)  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Godkrey,  Exmouth 
(Silver  Medal)  ;  Mr.  W.  Deal,  Kelveden  (Silver 
Medal)  ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley 
(Gold   Medal) ;    Mr.    C.   W.    Breadmore,   Win- 


FlG.    36. — exhibit     made    by    ME.SSRS     j.    carter    and    CO     AT     THE     LAST 
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Cream    Spencer,    John    Ingman,    Lord    Althorp, 
and  White  Spencer. 

For  a  bunch  each  of  Burpee's  White  and 
Primrose  Spencer,  Mr.  A.  B.asile  obtained  the 
1st  prize  with  splendid  flowers,  followed  by  Mr. 
T.  Jones  and  Mr.  W.  Hopkins  in  the  order 
named. 

Special  Division  for  Small  Growers. 

Six  classes  were  relegated  to  amateurs  who  do 
not  employ  a  gardener  regularly,  and  the  result 
was  pleasing. 

The    chief    varieties     staged     in     the     smaller 
classes  were  Helen  Lewis,  George  Herbert,  Eve- 
lyn   Hemus,    Frank    Dolby,     Constance    Oliver, 
Elsie  Herbert,  and  Mrs.   Hardcastle  Sykes. 
Floral  Decorations. 

These  classes  were  as  popular  as  ever,  and 
some  very  effective  arrangements  were  displayed. 
Miss  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham,  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  the  dinner-table 
arrangement. 


Chester  (Silver-Gilt  Medal),  Messrs.  Bakers, 
Wolverhampton  (Gold  Medal)  ;  Mr.  H.  Eck- 
ford, Wem  (Large  Silver  Medal). 

New  Varieties. 

The  following  varieties  were  aw'arded  First- 
Class  Certificates  or  Awards  of  Merit  by  the 
Floral  Committee  when  judged  in  tlie  trials  at 
Reading  College  Garden,  but  it  is  convenient  to 
append   the  descriptions  here. 

Mrs.  A.  Ireland  may  best  be  described  as  a 
waved,  but  far  superior,  form  of  Jeannie 
Gordon.  From  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothe- 
say.    (First-Class  Certificate.) 

Paradise  Ivory. — A  light  buff  variety  with  a 
good  waved  standard.  From  Miss  H.  Hemus, 
Upton-on-Severn.      (Award   of   Merit.) 

Miss  Constance  Oliver. — A  cream  and  pink- 
coloured  variety,  deeper  in  colour  than  Mrs.  H. 
Bell,  a  very  dainty  variety.  From  Mr.  W. 
Lumley,  Havant.     (Award  of  Merit.) 
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George  Stark. — A  very  fine  scarlet  variety, 
having  a  good,  bold,  erect  standard,  the  in- 
florescence being  ot  large  5-ize.  From  Messrs.  G. 
Stark  &  Son,  Great  Ryburgh.  (First-Class  Cer- 
tificate.) 

Mrs.  H.  Bell. — A  very  attractive  cream-col- 
oured flower,  edged  with  pink  ;  it  will  become 
very  popular.  From  Mr.  R.  Bolton,  Carnforth. 
{First-Class  Certificate.) 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

July  27. — The  annual  outing  of  this  Society 
took  place  on  the  above  date.  By  special 
permission  a  party  of  nearly  200  visited 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore.  Mr.  McKellar 
and  his  foreman,  Mr.  Edwards,  conducted 
the  part}'  over  the  gardens,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  just  in  their  prime  after  the 
recent  rains.  The  herbaceous  borders  re- 
ceived unstinted  praise.  Notwithstanding  the 
heat  (75°  in  the  shade)  the  party  walked  about 
the  gardens  and  greenhouses  for  nearly  three 
hours.  The  fruit  houses,  stoves  and  green- 
houses, Rose  garden,  fruit  and  kitchen  garden 
all  received  due  attention,  and  one  could  not 
but  admire  the  excellent  state  in  which  every- 
thing was  found. 

Lunch  was  taken  at  Laxton's  Restaurant  in 
Windsor,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  Sir  Albert  RoUit,  supported 
by  his  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Windsor  on  one 
hand  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  R.  A.  Witty,  on  the 
other. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit  proposed  three  toasts:  (1) 
the  King  and  Royal  Family  ;  (2)  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  and  (3)  the  Mayor  of 
Windsor. 

After  lunch  the  party  proceeded  by  a  special 
steamer,  "  La  Marguerite,"  as  far  ps  Maiden- 
head, where,  after  a  two-hours'  trip,  tea  was 
served  at  the  Dumb-Bell  Restaurant.  The  party 
re-embarked  at  6.30,  and  left  Windsor  for  home 
at  8.28  p.m.,  bringing  a  glorious  day  to  a  close. 
/.    W.  

SOUTHAMPTON    EOYAL    HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

July  28.— The  10th  annual  exhibition  of 
Carnations,  conducted  under  the  auspices  cf  the 
above  Society,  was  held  on  this  date  in  the 
Pavilion  of  the  Royal  Pier,  Southampton.  The 
building  was  filled  with  a  general  display  of 
fiowers,  there  being,  in  addition  to  Carnations, 
groups  of  Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  hardy  garden 
flowers,  &c.  A  notable  feature  was  a  group  of 
Disa  grandiflora  shown  by  Miss  Rashleigh, 
Netley  -\bbey,  the  plants  being  very  large  and 
magnificently  flowered.  Several  new  plants 
were  presented  for  certificate :  this  distinction 
was  granted  to  two  new  Sweet  Peas  and  a 
yellow  self  Carnation.  The  weather  was  de- 
lightful, and  many  visitors  attended  the  show. 
The  number  of  entries  in  the  classes  for  Car- 
nations was  not  so  large  as  Last  year,  this  being 
accounted  for  by  these  flowers  being  excep- 
tionally early  this  season. 

The  classes  for  Carnations  were  open  to  all 
comers,  the  only  restriction  being  that  trade 
growers  were  required  to  show  in  the  classes  in 
which  twelve  blooms  are  required,  there  being 
in  each  section  a  class  for  twelve  flowers  and 
another  for  six. 

Flakes  and  Bizarres. — In  the  largest  class  there 
■were  five  exhibitors,  the  1st  prize  being  won  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Heebekt,  nurseryman,  Acock's 
Green,  Birmingham.  He  showed  only  slightly 
superior  blooms  to  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Thurston, 
Penn  Fields,  AVolverhampton,  who  was  placed 
2nd,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Compton  Nurseries, 
King's  Norton,  winning  the  3rd  prize.  Mr. 
Herbert  showed  Master  F"red,  Gordon  Lewis, 
Meteor,  J.  S.  Heddersley,  W.  Skirring,  Lord 
Salisbury,  Geo.  Rudd,  Arthur,  Sportsman, 
Robert  Houlgrave,  Guardsman  and  Admiral 
Curzon,  and  these  varieties  were  representative 
of  those  in  the  other  exhibits.  Mr.  Thursto.N' 
had  a  magnificent  bloom  of  Geo.  Melville. 
The  best  of  two  exhibits  in  the  class  for  six 
blooms  was  shown  by  Mr.  James  Faiklie, 
Acton,  London,  W. 

White  Ground  Ficotets. — There  were  the  same 
number  of  exhibits  in  this  as  in  the  first- 
mentioned  class,  the  exhibitors  being  the  same. 


Mr.  Brown,  Compton  Nurseries,  King's  Norton, 
was  adjudged  the  winner  of  the  1st  prize  with 
W.  E.  IDickson,  Pride  of  Leyton,  Fortrose 
Brunette  (a  refined  bloom),  Lavinia,  Lady 
Sybil,  Myra,  Lucy  Maud  Brown,  Thos.  William, 
Lady  Louisa  and  John  Smith.  Mr.  Thurston 
was  close  2nd,  and  Mr.  Herbert  3rd. 

There  were  four  entrants  in  the  class  for  six 
blooms,  the  1st  prize  being  won  by  Mr.  Fairlie 
with  good  examples  of  Fair  Maud,  a  seedling 
in  the  style  of  Amy  Robsart ;  Little  Phil,  Somer- 
hill,  Grace  Darling  and  Amj'  Robsart.  2nd, 
F.  W.  Flight,  Esq.,  Cornstiles,  Twyford  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Neville). 

Yellow-ground  Picotces. — Again  Messrs.  Tay- 
lor, Herbert,  M.\thias,  Brown  and  Thurston 
competed,  but  they  had  another  rival  in  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor,  Bracknell, 
Berks.,  who  secured  the  4th  prize.  The  1st  was 
won  by  Mr.  Brow.x,  King's  Norton,  with  re- 
fined blooms,  all  with  a  richly-coloured  ground. 
2nd,  Mr.   H.   Mathias,  Medhurst,   Hants. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  six  blooms,  there  were 
seven  exhibits  ;  the  best  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Keen,  a  local  grower.  He  showed  Leonora 
especially  well ;  2nd,  J.  A.  Fort,  Esq.,  Kings- 
gate,  Winchester  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Cousins). 

Fancy  Carnations.  —  Messrs.  Herbert, 
Mathias,  Brown,  Thurston,  T.iylor,  and  Capt. 
R.  Allbert,  Sherwood  Mount,  Kenley,  were 
the  competitors  in  the  largest  class  for  fancy 
Carnations,  the  four  first-named  winning  the 
prizes  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  are 
given.  There  was  not  a  great  deal  to  choose 
between  the  whole  of  these  exhibits,  for  all  were 
very  fine.  Mr.  Herbert  had  good  blooms  of 
Sam  Waller,  Iris,  Eldorado,  and  Earl  King.  Mr. 
Mathias  showed  a  very  regular  set,  Highland 
Lass,  Lord  Steyne,  and  Plato  being  a  selection 
of  his  best  flowers. 

In  the  class  for  six  blooms,  Mr.  Keen  was  suc- 
cessful in  competition  with  five  other  growers, 
his  blooms  being  very  large  and  brightly  col- 
oured. He  showed  Elaine,  Mandarin,  Lord 
Steyne,  Sam  Weller,  Highland  Lass,  and  Rony 
Buchanan ;  2nd,  Mr.  Fairlie  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Fort. 

Selfs. — The  same  competitors  as  in  the  class 
for  twelve  yellow-ground  Picotees  contested  in 
this,  Mr.  Mathias  winning  the  premier  prize 
with  an  admirable  dozen,  three  of  which  were 
seedlings,  W.  H.  Parton,  Mrs.  Flight,  Caraba, 
Miss  Willmott,  Daffodil,  and  a  pink-coloured 
seedling  being  his  best  blooms.  2nd,  Mr. 
Thurston,  with  smaller  but  highly-refined 
blooms,  especially  fine  being  the  variety  named 
after  Miss  Willmott. 

Seven  good  displays  were  seen  in  the  class  for 
six  blooms  of  sell  Carnations,  Mr.  Fairlie  hav- 
ing the  best  in  his  flowers  of  Mrs.  M.  V.  Char- 
rington,  W.  H.  Parton,  Etna,  Jno.  Pope,  Ben- 
bow  and  Mrs.  Flight.  2nd,  Dr.  A.  H.  Beadles, 
38,  Silverdale,  Sydenham. 

Undressed   or   Border   Varieties. 

A  class  was  provided  for  twelve  distinct  varie- 
ties of  self-coloured  or  fancy  Carnation  or 
yellow-ground  Picotees.  The  schedule  called  for 
six  blooms  of  each  variety  to  be  arranged  in  vases 
with  their  own  foliage  Much  the  best  exhibit 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Haywood  M.4Thias,  who  had 
Baldur,  Highland  Lassie,  Plato,  King  Solomon, 
Agnes  Sorrell  and  others  in  fine  form.  2nd,  ilr. 
A.  R.  Brown.  There  was  also  a  similar  but 
smaller  class  for  six  distinct  varieties,  the  best 
of  four  exhibits  being  shown  by  H.  R.  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Oakleigh,  Cheam,  Surrey;  2nd,  Sir  R. 
Baker,  Bart.,  Ranston  House,  Blandford  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Usher). 

Several  classes  were  allotted  for  varieties  of 
distinct  colours.  The  best  vase  of  a  white 
variety  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  who 
had  Snowdrift ;  the  best  blush  or  pink  variety 
was  adjudged  to  be  Mrs.  Flight,  shown  by  F. 
W.  Flight,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Nevill)  ;  the  best  vase 
of  a  rose  or  salmon  self  Carnation  was  shown 
by  H.  R.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Oakleigh,  Cheam,  Sur- 
rey. This  flower  was  adjudged  the  premier 
bloom  of  a  Self  Carnation  in  the  section  for  un- 
dressed blooms.  Mr.  Fairlie  won  in  the  class 
for  a  vase  of  scarlet  self  Carnations  with  the 
variety  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  best  vellow  self 
was  Cecilia,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  whilst 
Benbow,  shown  by  Mr.  Fairlie,  secured  the 
premier  award  in  the  class  for  buff  or  terra  cotta 


varieties.  The  test  vase  of  a  dark  self  Carna- 
tion was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  who  had 
W.    H.    Parton   in   good    form. 

Mrs.  W.  Heriot,  shown  by  C.  A.  Linzee,  Esq., 
Alresford  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Ransom),  won  the  1st  prize 
for  a  yellow-ground  Picotee,  and  the  best  vase  of 
a  fancy  Carnation  was  a  variety  not  labelled, 
shown  by  H.  R.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Cheam. 

Premier  Blooms. 

Bizarre :  R.  Houlgrave,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Li.NZEE.  Flake :  Meteor,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert.  Self:  Maud  Allan,  a  new  variety, 
shown  by  Mr.  Taylor.  Fancy  :  King  Solomon, 
shown  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown.  Heavy-edged 
white  Picotee  :  Lady  Sybil,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown.  Light-edged  while  Picotee :  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Herbert,  shown  by  Mr.  Herbert.  Heavy-edged 
yellow  Picotee :  Togo,  shown  by  Mr.  Mathias. 
Light-edged  yellow  Picotee :  I.eonona,  shown  by 
Mr.  Brown. 

Novelties. 

Certificates  were  awarded  to  Carnation 
Maud  Allan,  a  yellow  self,  .shown  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Taylor  ;  and  to  Sweet  I'eas  Kathleen  Macgowan, 
a  pale  blue  or  heliotrope  variety  with  large 
waved  standards,  and  Magnificent,  a  flower 
with  reddish-orange  mottling  on  a  white  ground, 
the  white  only  showing  near  the  margins  of  the 
petals.  They  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Breadmore,  Winchester,  and  Mr.  S.  Miller, 
Newport,  I.  of  W.,  respectively. 

NON-COMPETITIVE    EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  Shirley,  South- 
ampton, filled  a  large  table  with  an  assortment 
of  hardy  flowers,  Gallardias  being  especially 
fine.  Messrs.  Ladhams  also  showed  a  separate 
exhibit  of  Roses,  with  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  and 
suitable  foliage  plants  interspersed.  (Silver- 
Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  E.  Wills,  Shirley,  Southampton,  dis- 
played Ferns  and  other  foliage  plants,  flowering 
plants  in  pots  of  Lilium  longiflorum,  and,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Pavilion,  an  assortment  of 
decorative   plants. 

Mr.  A.  F.  DuTTON,  Iver,  Bucks.,  exhibited 
vases  of  Carnations  relieved  with  trails  of  As- 
paragus. The  varieties  were  of  the  winter- 
flowering  type,  and  were  shown  in  first-class 
style.     (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey,  showed  beautiful 
blooms  of  Carnations  in  tall  glass  vases.  The 
stems  were  of  remarkable  length  and  the  flowers 
excellent  in  every  respect.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor,  Bracknell, 
Berks.,  showed  border  Carnations  in  variety. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey, 
showed  border  Carnations  in  superb  style, 
especially  fine  being  The  Nizam,  Daffodil,  Car- 
dinal, Pasha,  Harlequin,  and  Liberie.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Mr.  F.  G.  Bealing,  Burgess  Street,  Bassett, 
showed  a  pretty  exhibit  of  Begonias,  Helio- 
tropiums,  Liliums,  and  other  flowers  in  a  setting 
of  Ferns,  Cocos  Palms,  Codixums,  &c. 

Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons,  Southampton, 
showed  60  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  representa- 
tive of  all  the  best  kinds  in  commerce.  (Silver- 
Gilt  Medal.) 

Another  fine  display  of  these  flowers  was 
staged  bv  Mr.  C.  Breadmore,  Winchester. 
(Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

G.  R.  PiCTON  Thwaite,  Esq.,  Glenline,  The 
Avenue,  Southampton,  showed  vases  of  Sweet 
Peas. 

Miss  Rashleigh,  Abbey  House,  Netley  Abbey 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  Jenkins),  showed  a  group  of  Disa 
grandiflora.  They  were  magnificent  plants,  the 
largest  being  in  15-inch  pots  and  carrying  50 
flower-spikes  each.  Some  of  the  inflorescences 
had  as  many  as  six  large,  richly-coloured 
blooms.     (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  F.  G.  Sealing,  Burgess  Street,  Bassett, 
showed  Celosia  pyramidalis  arranged  amongst 
Ferns. 

Vases  of  tuberous-rooting  Begonia  flowers 
were  staged  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Yeovil.     (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Red 
Lodge  Nurseries,  Southampton,  displayed  ex- 
cellent blooms  of  Roses  in  many  varieties. 
(Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 
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THE     WEATHER. 


The  Following  Sdmmary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  July  25,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office : — 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

The  weat]Kr.~Q\-et  England  the  week  was  generally  very 
fine,  almost  the  only  rain  falling  over  the  northern  and  north- 
western districts  on  Saturday.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the 
weather  was  less  settled,  but  the  rains  were  as  a  rule  of  little 
weight.  Thunder  was  heard  at  Morpeth  on  Wednesday,  a 
thunderstorm  occurred  at  Aspatria  and  Rounton  on  Satur- 
day, and  thunder  at  Dublin,  while  lightning  was  observed  at 
Brighton. 

The  temperntttre  was  rather  above  the  average  over  the 
United  Kingdom  generally,  but  slightly  below  it  in  England 
S.E.  and  the  English  Channel,  and  also  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  W.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were  recorded 
on  rather  irregular  dales  between  the  21st  and  25th  ;  the 
readings  ranged  from  83°  in  the  Midland  Counties,  and  82° 
in  England  S.E.  to  73°  in  Ireland  N.  and  to  72°  in  Scotland 
N.  The  lowest  of  the  minima  were  registered  early  in  the 
week,  and  varied  from  33°  in  England  S.W.  and  39°  in 
Ireland  N.  to  46°  in  England  E.,  and  to  61°  in  the  English 
Channel.  The  lowest  grass  temperature  readings  reported 
were  31°  at  Llangamraarch  Wells  and  Markree  Castle,  31° 
at  Crathes  and  35°  at  West  Linton. 

The  mean  tanpcrature  of  the  sfd.— The  water  was  rather 
warmerthan  during  the  preceding  week  on  most  parts  of  the 
coast,  but  colder  in  most  localities,  than  during  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  last  year.  The  actual  figures  ranged  from 
63-3°  at  Margate,  62'4"  at  Eastbourne,  and  about  60-5°  at  the 
Shipwash  Lightship  and  Seafield  to  65°  and  less  on  the 
Scottish  coasts  generally,  and  to  51-1°  at  Aberdeen. 

The  rainfall  was  less  than  the  average  in  all  districts 
excepting  Scotland  W.  At  many  stations  in  England  the 
week  was  entirely  without  rain. 

The  bright  sunshine  was  rather  in  excess  of  the  average 
generally,  but  below  in  Scotland  N.and  W.  and  in  Ireland 
N.  The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from 
69  in  the  English  Channel,  46  in  England  S.E.  and  45  in 
England  S.W.  to  22  in  Ireland  N.  and  to  14  in  Scotland  N. 

THE  WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  July  29, 

A  warm,  dry  and  sunny  week,— A  warm  week,  particularly 
during  the  daytime,  for  most  of  the  nights  were  only  of 
.!,_... ■.,-  --niperature.    On  each  day  the  highe 


reading  in  the   thi 

74°,  and  on  the  warmest  day  rose  to  79°.     The  ground 
:  2  feet  deep,  and  about  2°  warm 


ded, 


about  1°  warnie 

at  1  foot  deep,  than  i      .,.. 

for  10  days ;  nevertheless  each  day  a  few  drops  of  rain- 
water come  through  the  2*  feet  of  soil  in  the  bare  soil  per- 
colation gauge.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  8J  hours 
a  day  during  the  week,  which  is  2J  hours  a  day  longer  than 
is  usual  at  this  season.  Calms  and  light  airs  have  alone 
prevailed  for  the  last  eleven  days.  The  mean  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  fell  short  of 
a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  7  per  cent.  £.  A/., 
Berkhamsted,  July  29,  I90S. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Coriespondents  aie  requested  to  write  the  names  of  persona 
and  places  as  legibly  as  possible.  No  chaise  is 
made  for  these  annoujicements,  but  if  a  small  conttibulion 
is  sent,  to  be  placed  in  our  collecting  Box  tor  the  Gaideneis' 
Orphan  Fund,  ,t  ivill  be  thanUully  received,  and  an 
acknowledgment  made  in  these  columns.} 

Mr.  J.  Crane,  formerly  Gardener  to  N.  C.  Goodwin,  Esq., 
Shooters  Hill,  Kent,  as  Gardener  to  Sir  James  Duke, 
Bart  ,  Laughton  Lodge,  Shortgate,  Sussex. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Elkins,  for  the  past  2^  years  Foreman  at  The 
Lodge,  Englefield  Green,  Surrey,  as  Gardener  to  Lady 
CuNLiFFE,  The  Rectory,  Batters  Cross,  Bucks. 

Mr.  William  Kinnear,  late  Gardener  at  Kenraure  Castle, 
New    Galloway,    Kirkcudbrightshire,   as   Gardener   and 


Mr.  R.  Yeats,  for  the  past  sis  years  Foreman  at  Gloddaeth 
Hall,  as  Gardener  to  Lady  Augusta  Mostvn,  Gloddaeth 
Hall,  Llandudno,  N.  Wales. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bellamv,  for  the  last  2  years  as  Gardener  to 
G.  B.  Jackson,  Esq.,  While  House,  Saltburn-by-the-Sea, 
Yorks,  as  Gardener  to  Captain  Pulline,  Sandford 
House,  Richmond,  Yorks. 

Mr.    E.    G.    Rendall,   late    Gardener  to   Miss  E.  BoYD, 

of    Chesbunt,    Herts,    as   Gardener   to   Captain  H.    J. 

Bertram,    H.A.C,    Misbourne,    Chalfont     St.  Giles, 
Bucks.    (Thanks  foi  Is.  for  R.G.O.F.  Box.) 

Mr.  J.  Preater,  late  Gardener  and  Bailiff  to  the  Hon,  A.  P. 
Allsopp,  Baltenhall  .Mount,  Worcester,  as  Gardener 
and  Bailiff  o  C.  G.  Montefiore,  Esq.,  Cold  East 
Swanwick,  Southampton. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Barnett,  until  recently  Gardener  at  Hewshott 
House,  Liphook,  as  Gardener  to  J.  M.  Gorham,  Esq., 
The  Arnolds,  Holmwood,  Surrey. 

Mr.  Thomas  Young,  for  SJ  years  Gardener  to  Sir  George 
Bullough,  Kinloch  Castle,  Isle  of  Rhum,  previously  5 
years  Gardener  to  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbill 
Hartrigge.  Jedburgh,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Gardens 
of  the  Crichton  Royal  Institution,  Dumfries,  N.B. 

Mr.  H.  Preece,  for  the  past  6  years  General  Foreman  in 
the  gardens  at  Benham  Park,  Newbury,  Berks,  as 
Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  St.  Levan.  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  Marazion,  R.S.O.,  Cornwall. 


]Vi:  A  R  K  E  T  S. 

CO  VENT  GARDEN,  July  29. 
/e  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  they  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day,— Ed.] 

Cut  Flowers,  Sc:  AYerago  Wholesale  Prices. 


Alstromerias,     per 

doz.  bunches... 

Asters,  p.  dz.  bchs. 

Calla  tethiopica,  p. 


—  smaller,        per 
doz.      bunches 

—  Malmaisons,p, 

—  border  varietiei 
p.  dz.  bunches 

Catileyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Coreopsis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Cypripediums,  per 

dozen  blooms.. 
Eucharis      grandi- 
per  doz. 


,  per  dz 


blooi 
Gaillardi 

bunches' 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms;..        ... 
Gladiolus    Colvilei 

vars.,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  Brenchleyensis 
per  doz.  spikes 

Gypsophila  per  dz. 
bunches 

bunches 
L  i  1 1  u  111    auratum 
(English) 

—  candidum       .. 

—  longlHorum    ... 


16-26 
0  9-16 

9  0-12  0 

8  0-12  0 

'30-60 

8  0-10  0 

16-26 

2  0-26 

4  0-50 
16-26 
16-30 

6  0-90 
16-26 

3  0-50 

3  0-60 

6  0-90 
10-16 
2  0-30 


Cut  Foliage,  Sc. :  Av 


Asparagus    plu- 

trails,  per  doz. 

—  —      medium, 

bunch    ... 

—  Sprengeri      ... 
Berberis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Croton  leaves,  per 


Lily  of  the  Valley, 

extra  quality...  12  0-16  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

p.  dz.  bunches  3  0-40 
—  yellow,  per  dz. 

bunches  ...  2  0-30 
Mignonette,      per 

dozen  bunches  3  0-40 
Myosotis,  per  doz, 

bunches         ...    2  0-30 


Pffionies,  per  dozen 


Pyrethrums,  dozei 

bunches 
Roses,   12  blooms 

Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid    .. 

—  C.  Testout     .. 

—  General      Jac 
quiminot 

—  Kai  serin  A 
Vic 


2  0-26 
16-30 

6  0-60 

4  0-60 

2  0-40 

10-26 
2  0-60 
16-26 

16-26 


—  C.  Mermet 

—  Liberty 


16-26 

2  0-40 

10-20 

Chatenay    16-26 

—  Mrs.   J.   Laing    2  0-40 

Spiraea,  per  dozen 

bunches 5  0-80 

bunches         ...    3  0-60 
double 


bunches 


10-40 


2  6-30 
ives,  per 

bunch '.    10-13 

Cycas  leaves,  each     16-20 
Fern,  English,  pi 
dozen  buncli* 
—  French,  perd 


2  0-30 
10-30 
Plants  in  Pots,  Sc. :  Average  Wholesale  Price: 


dozen  bunches    16-26 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms  ...    0  4-06 

bunch  ...  '      ...    1  6-  2  6 

age  Wholesale  Prices. 


—  long  trails  per 
bundle...        ... 

perdz. bunches 
Moss,  per  gross  ... 
Myrtle,  per  dozen 
;hes,  (Eng- 


sh) 


lU- 


4  0-60 
10-16 
3  0-60 


doz. 


6  0-80 

4  0-60 
9  0-12  0 
6  0-12  0 


Ampelopsis 

chii 
Aralia  Siebold 

dozen  ... 

—  Moseri!!! 
Araucaria  excel 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 

green 15  0-24  0 

—  variegated      ...  30  0-42  0 
Asparagus,  p.  doz., 

pi  u 


—  Sprengeri 

Calceolarias,  yel- 
low, per  doz.  .. 

Campanula  iso- 
phylla,  blue, 
perdozen 

—  white,  per  doz. 
Clematis,  per  doz. 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen 
Crassulas,  per  doz, 
Crotons,  per  dozen 
Cyperus   alterni- 

folius,  dozen  ... 

—  laxus,  per  doz. 
t^racoDnas,  per  doz. 
Ericas,  per  dozen,-. 
Euonymus,  per  di 


Fen 


per  100.. 


thumbs, 


9  0-12  0 
6  0-90 
9  0-12  0 

6  0-80 

6  0-80 
6  0-90 
8  0-90 

18  0-30  0 

8  0-12  0 
18  0-30  0 

4  0-60 
4  0-60 

9  0-24  0 
9  0-15  0 
4  0-90 

6  O-IO  0 


Ferns,  in  small  ant 
large  60's      ... 

—  in  48's,  perdz, 

—  in  32's,  perdz, 
Ficus  elastica,  dz, 

—  repens,  per  dz. 
Fuchsias,  per  doz. 
Heliotropiums,    p. 

Hydrangeas,  p.  dz. 


s.d.  s.d. 

12  0-20  0 
4  0-10  0 

10  0-18  0 
8  0-10  0 
6  0-80 
6  0-90 


Isolepis,  per  do; 

Kentia       Belmc 

ana,  per  do; 


Liliu 
flo 


18  0-30  0 

n  ...    '    ...  18  0-80  0 

borbonica, 

lozen      ...  12  0-18  0 

1     longi- 

m,  perdz.  16  0-24  0 

dozen  ...  '  ...  18  0-20  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

perdozen  ...  18  0-30  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

perdozen  ...  4  0-80 
Mignonette, perdz.  6  0-80 
Pelargoniums, 

per  doz.,  Zonal    6  0-80 

show   varieties    6  0-90 

—  Ivy-leaved      ...    6  0-80 

—  Oak-leaved    ...    3  0-60 
Petunias,  per  doz., 

(double)  ...    6  0-80 


Plants  in  Pots,  Sc:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Contd.j. 
s.d.  s.d. 
4  0-60 


4  0-60 
2  0-50 


Selaginella,  p.  do 
Spiroea  japonica, 


s,  p.doz.    9  0-18  0 
Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples  (English), 

per  half  sieve  ...    2  0-4  0 
Apples      (Tasma- 

nian),per  box; 

—  Cox's    Orange 

Pippin 12  0-15  0 

—  Scarlet      Non- 
pareil       8  0-11  0 

—  Australian, 

—  New  York  Pip- 
pin           8  0-11  0 

—  Cox's     Orange 

Pippin 11  0-15  0 

—  Adams      Pear- 


Apricots    (French), 
per  box 

Avacado  Pears,  dz. 
Bananas,  bunch; 

—  No.  2  Canary. 

—  No.  1        „     ... 

—  Extra        „     . 


0  9-0  10 
4  0-50 
6  0-12  0 


—  (Claiet) 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cherries  (English), 

per  i  sieve    ... 

—  Napoleon       ... 

—  Flemish 

—  Turks 

—  Waterloo 

—  Elton  Heart  ... 

—  Black  Eagle  ... 

—  Ambers 
Cranberries,     case 
Currants  (English), 

red,  per  4  sieve 

—  white,     per     J 


-  (  Vre 


per     i 


10  0-12  0 
7  0-76 
5  0-66 
0  9-13 


4  0-60 
3  0-40 

2  6-40 
8  9-90 

3  0-40 

4  0-60 
6  0-70 

5  0-56 


Figs  (English)      ... 

—  (Guernsey),  p. 

Gages  (French),  p. 
4  sieve 

—  per  box 
Grape   Fruit,   case 
Grapes      (English, 

new),  per  lb.  ... 

—  Muscats  (Eng- 
lish, newllp.lg. 

—  Madresfield 
Court 

Gooseberries  (Eng- 


-  Naples. 
Lychees,  pe 
Mangos  (Ja 


2  0-60 
2  0-80 

6  0-70 
0  10-  1  9 

8  0-12  0 

10-30 
10-30 
2  0-30 
2  0-40 

7  0-10  6 

9  0-18  0 
10-15 


Nuts.AIn 

bag 
—  Brazi 


.     16-30 

.    0  4-05 

S  0-11  0 

!  46  0    — 

!  65  0    — 

'23-26 


Walnuts,  Green, 

i bushel 

Barcelona,  per 

bag       30  0-32  0 

Cocoa  nuts,  100  11  0-14  0 
Nectarines,  selecfd  10  0-15  0 

best      8  0-10  0 

seconds  ...    3  0-40 

Oranges    (Murcia), 

per  case  ..  10  0-15  0 

Peaches  (English). 

p.  dz.,  selected    8  0-12  0 

—  best  quality   ...    4  0-60 

—  second   quality    2  0-30 

—  (French),  p.  bx.    11-18 

—  per  J  sieve  ...  4  6-70 
Pears  (Australian), 

per  box  ...    3  6-50 

Pineapples,  each ...  16-36 
Plums    (French), 

per  box  ...  0  10-  1  0 

(French),  per  * 

sieve    ...        ..:    3  6-70 


;es 4  0-46 

Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Price; 


Artichokes(French), 

perdozen       ...  16-1 
Beans,    Broad 

-—  per  bushel     ...  3  0-40 

—  (English),  run- 
ners        0  3-04 

—  Guernsey,  p.lb.  0  3-04 

—  (French),    pkt.  0  2-03 

—  Scarlet,   per 
basket 3  0    — 

Beetroot, perbushel  13-16 

Cabbages,  per  tally  16-20 

—  Greens,  p.  bag  10    — 


Carrots 

per  bunch 
Cauliflowers,  p.  d, 
—  per  tally 
Celery,  per  roll 


0  2-03 

3  0- 

4  0-80 


Cele 


(French), 


per  dozen 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Chow  Chow   (Sec- 

hium  edule),p. 

Cucumbers, 

dozen  . 

—  per  flat 


3  0 


...    16-20 
...    4  6-66 
dozen     10-16 
h,     for- 
per  doz. 


bundli 
Leeks,  12  bundles 
Lettuce    (English), 

—  (French),      per 

—  (French)i   Cos,' 
per  dozen 

Marrow  (English), 

per  tally 
_  Remarks. — Tomatos 
'  nprovem. 


0  8-10 
0  8-10 
16-20 
3  0-40 


per    doz, 


Mint, 

bunches         ...  1  0-  1  L 

Mushrooms, per  lb.  0  10-  1  0 

—  broilers          ...  0  8    — 

—  buttons,  perlb.  0  10-  1  0 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun.  1  3    — 


—  Spring,  per  dz, 
bunches 

Parsley,  12  bunches 
Peas  (English),  per 

—  bags     

—  (Guernsey),  per 
lb. 

—  French  pad    ... 
Potatos  (Guernsey), 

—  (Jersey) 


—  Teneriffe,  cwl.  11  0-13  0 
Radishes     (Guern- 
sey), dozen   ...    0  6-08 

—  round,  p.  doz.    0  4-06 
Salsafv,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Tomatos  (English), 
per  12  lbs.      ... 

—  second  quality, 
per  12  lbs.      ... 

—  seconds,  per  12 


lbs. 
Turnips    (French), 

per  bunch      ... 
Watercress,      p  e  r 


3  6- 
3  6-48 
2  6-30 
10-16 
0  21-  0  3 
0  4-08 


ling  in  more  plentifully, 
-  -  -he  trade  for  vegetables. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  very  scarce,  both  small  and 
large  fruits,  and  a  great  demand  exists  for  them.  Grapes  are 
a  slow  trade,  as  also  are  foreign  and  English  Melons. 
Trade  generally  is  moderate.  B.  H.  R.,  Covtnt  Garden 
Market,   Wednesday,  July  29,  1908, 


Rents— 

Snowdrops  ... 
Sharpe's  Express  . 
Epicure 
Llncolns- 

Epicure         ...         , 
British  Queens       . 


s.d. 


Potatos. 
s.d.  I 

Llncolns- 


4  6-1 

4  6-  6  0  I  Puritans        '. 

4  0    —     Bedfords- 


2  9-30 
than 


Remarks. — Trade  is  slow,  and  prices  are  much  li 

last  week.    Edward  J.    Newborn,    Covent  Garden  and  SI. 
Pancras,  July  29,  I90S. 
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COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  trade  will  be  very  uncertain, 
and  many  salesmen  will  be  away  for  holidays.  To  ensure 
supplies  all  orders  from  the  provinces  should  be  sent  as 
early  as  possible. 

Pot  Plants. 

In  flowering  plants  Liliums  are  prominent,  and  L.  longi- 
fioruni  in  various  sizes  is  very  good.  L.  lancifolium  is 
rather  tall.  Fuchsias  are  good,  but  many  are  from  late- 
rooted  cuttings,  and  though  well-flowered,  are  small, 
Marguerites  are  not  quite  so  good  as  usual.  The  yellow 
Chrysanthemums  are  still  plentiful ;  some  are  dwarf  and 
remarkably  well  flowered.  Hydrangeas  are  good,  especially 
H.  Hortensia  and  H,  paniculata.  Spiraeas  from  retarded 
stock  are  good,  but  they  are  not  much  appreciated.  Most 
growers  seem  to  have  large  quantities  of  Zonal  Pelargonium 
1  flower  ;   they  do  not   sell   very  readily.     Ivy-leaved  i 


plentiful,  but  the'y  are  of  uncertain  quality.  Some  very 
good  doubles  in  IS's  are  seen.  Among  Ferns,  Pteris  tremula 
in  32's  only  make  about  the  same  price  as  those  in  48's 
did  a  few  years  ago.  Nephrolepis  cordifolia  may  now  be 
obtained  as  low  as  ordinary  Pterises,  but  good  plants  of 
N.  exaltata  maintain  their  price.  Good  Adiantums  also 
keep  up  in  price,  but  several  growers  have  been  sending 
in  plants  that  have  been  grown  for  some  time  for  cut 
fronds,  and  these  are  sold  for  any  price  thev  will  make. 
Palms  vary  but  little.  Good  Latanias  make  better  prices 
even    than   formerly.     Geonomas   are   scarce,    but   Cocos 


Cut  Flowers. 
Supplies  are  now  very  uncertain.  Lilium  longiflorum  and  L. 
lancifolium  of  best  quality  have  advanced  in  price.  Roses  now 
vary  much  in  quality:  some  have  good  foliage,  but  in  many 
instances  mildew  is  apparent.  Carnations  are  abundant, 
and  though  large  quantities  of  the  English  border  sorts  are 
seen,  the  American  varieties  are  preferred.  1  tried  fresh 
cut  blooms  of  Raby  Castle  last  week  and  found  that  they 
did  not  last  half  so  long  as  blooms  of  Mrs.  T.  \V.  Lawson, 
or  other  American  varieties.  Sweet  Peas  are  now  of  un- 
certain quality,  but  some  growers  are  sending  in  very  fine 
blooms.  It  is  chiefly  the  fault  in  cutting :  those  who  want  to 
make  the  best  prices  must  cut  with  long  stems  and  avoid 
those  flowers  which  are  too  far  advanced.  They  should  be 
cut  before  the  terminal  bloom  is  fully  expanded.  Spanish 
Irises  are  over,  but  there  are  some  very  pretty  English 
varieties.  Gypsophila  paniculata  is  seen  in  large  wagon 
loads.  G.  elegans  is  also  plentiful.  A.H.,  Lovenl  Garden, 
Wednesday,  July  29,  190S. 


Apple  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  L.  F.  There  is 
no  fungus  disease  present  in  the  fruits,  and 
the  cracking  must  be  attributed  to  weather 
conditions,  or  unsuitability  of  soil  or  aspect. 

Asters  :  F.  D.  S^  Co.  We  are  unable  to  say 
what  is  the  cause  of  failure. 

Begonia  Leaves  :  F.  Bishop.  There  is  no  in- 
sect or  fungus  disease  present.  The  spots 
have  probably  been  caused  by  concentration 
of  moisture  on  the  leaves.  Ventilate  a  little 
earlier  in  the  morning  and  syringe  the  plants 
before  the  sun's  rays  shine  upon  the  roof  cf 
the  house. 

Books  :  liobart.  We  know  of  no  English  work 
on  the  subject  of  hybridisation  of  particular 
plants. 

Carnation  :  Exeter.  We  have  failed  to  find 
any  evidence  of  the  Helminthosporium  c.r 
other  fungus  disease  in  your  plant.  It 
appears  to  have  failed  through  some  cultural 
detail  being  unsuitable.  The  plant  sent  for 
name  is  Teucrium  variegatum. 

CovENT  Garden  Market  Prices  :  H.  0.  B. 
There  is  no  definite  system  of  regulating  the 
prices  in  the  market.  All  salesmen  know  what 
may  be  expected  to  arrive,  but  they  cannot 
estimate  the  demand.  When  there  is  a  fair 
supply  prices  may  be  started  low,  but  if  the 
demand  is  larger  than  usual,  prices  may  rise. 
Two  weeks  ago,  for  instance.  Melons  advanced 
in  price  late  in  the  morning  fully  6s.  per  dozen. 
In  respect  to  foreign  importations,  the  brokers 
know  beforehand  what  is  on  the  way,  and 
buyers  also  get  some  information.  Most  im- 
portations are  sold  by  auction,  and  are  bought 
by  the  wholesale  dealers.  If  it  is  found  a  few 
days  later  that  further  supplies  may  fall  short, 
the  dealers  advance  their  prices  for  what  they 
have  in  stock  accordingly,  or  if  they  know 
that  large  supplies  will  arrive,  they  clear  out 
at  a  small  profit,  or  perhaps  at  a  loss.  In 
regard  to  Tasmanian  Apples,  the  last  consign- 
ment for  this  season  arrived  about  a  month 
ago,  but  there  are   still  some  on  the  market 


which  have  been  kept  in  cold  storage  ;  usually 
at  the  end  of  the  season  prices  depreciate, 
but  this  season  they  have  advanced.  Sturmer 
Pippin  is  the  only  sort  of  much  value  on  the 
market  at  the  present  time. 

Cucumber  :  S.  C.  We  frequently  receive  fruits 
with  leaves  growing  upon  them.  An  interest- 
ing malformation  in  a  Cucumber  was  illus- 
trated in  the  Gardeners''  Chronicle  for  Sep- 
tember 5,  1903,  p.  170. 

Gardener's  Notice  ■.  H.  D.  Kindly  read  the 
reply  to  De  Mai  En  Pis  and  E.  S.  S.  in  the 
last    issue. 

Grapes  and  Nectarines  :  A  Constant  Header. 
Both  vine  and  Nectarine  foliage  are  badly 
affected  with  thrips  and  other  insect  pests. 
Owing  to  the  presence  of  these  destructive 
agencies  the  leaves  are  not  able  to  perform 
their  normal  functions,  and  consequently  the 
fruit  is  ill-supported,  the  Grapes  being 
shanked.  The  skin  of  the  Nectarines  is  also 
much  disfigured  by  the  thrips.  From  infor- 
mation contaiaed  in  your  letter  it  is  probable 
that  the  border  needs  to  be  remade  and  fresh 
vines  planted.  You  would  do  well  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  Book  of  the  Grape,  by  H.  W. 
Ward,  also  of  the  Book  of  Garden  Pests  and 
Plant  Diseases,  by  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  both 
of  which  are  obtainable  at  this  office  at  the 
price  of  2s.  9d.  for  the  former  and  2s.  lOd. 
the  latter,  post  free. 

Grubs  in  Soil  :  S.  G.  The  withered  specimens 
received  appear  to  belong  to  what  are  known 
as  surface  caterpillars,  but  which  we  are  un- 
able to  determine.  The  remedies  you  are 
using  appear  to  be  all  that  are  required. — 
H.  W .  A  species  of  surface  caterpillar,  but 
too  withered   for  determination. 

Inflorescence  ok  Wild  Carrot  :  C.  C.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  a  single-coloured  flower 
in  otherwise  '  white  inflorescences  of  the 
common  Carrot  and  similar  umbelliferous 
plants,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  its  signifi- 
cance has  been  determined. 

Largest  E.vhidition  :  A.  B.  C.  The  exhibition 
of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society  is 
certainly  the  largest  competitive  horticultural 
exhibition  usually  held  in  this  country.  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Shows,  held  in 
the  Temple  Gardens,  and  Holland  House, 
Kensington,  are  the  largest  non-competitive 
exhibitions. 

LiLiu.M  CANDIDUM :  R.  S.  L.  A.  D.  The  com- 
mon Lily  disease,  Botrytis  cinerea,  has  killed 
the  stems,  but  the  fungus  is  not  present  in 
the  bulb.  It  would  be  wise  to  dust  the  bulbs 
with  sulphur  to  kill  any  mycelium  that  may 
be  present  among  the  scales. 

Loam  :  E.  G.  Your  loam  may  be  infested  with 
julus  worms,  but  we  are  unable  to  find  any 
present  in  the  sample  sent  for  examination. 
In  cases  where  the  soil  contains  wireworm, 
millipedes,  or  julus  worms,  you  might  try  the 
treatment  with  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  which 
was  mentioned  in  this  column  last  week. 

Melon  ;  /.  C.  The  plants  have  been  given  too 
much  water  at  the  roots.  This  has  caused 
the  fruits  to  crack  very  slightly,  upon  which 
fungi  have  settled  iu  the  cracks  and  caused 
rotting. 

Names  of  Plants:  A.  C,  Boconnoc.  Carthamus 
tinctorius. — /.  K.,  Doiig'as.  The  flowering  Ash 
recei\ed  is  Fraxinus  Ornus  fOrnus  europasa). — 
G.J.  W.  1,  Omphalodes  linifolia  :  2,  Spergula 
sp.,  but  too  withered  for  identification. — A.  H. 
Cephalaria  tartarica. — H.  J.  P.  1,  Lantana, 
garden-raised  variety:  2,  Peperomia  resedae- 
flora. — /.  W.  W.  1,  Asparagus  myriocladus ; 
2,  Eriobotrya  japonica. — 11'.  K.  1,  Linaria 
(Antirrhinum)  vulgaris  :  2,  Agrimonia  Eupatoria. 
— /.  H.  T.  W.  1.  Fuchsia  boliviana  ;  2,  A  gar- 
den hybrid  of  Fuchsia  corymbiflora  :  S.  Helio- 
tropium,  garden-raised  variety. — /.  K.  We  can- 
not undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Carnation. — 
R.  H.  W.  Phaius  albus,  called  Thunia  alba  in 
gardens. — Foieman.  1,  Sigmatostalyx  radicans  : 
2.  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum  ;  3,  Oncidium 
leucochilum  :  4.  Sarcanthus  teretifolius — W .  H. 
Caftleya  granulosa;  R.M.  1,  Cochlioda  san- 
guinea :  2,  Promensea  stapelioides:  3,  Sacco- 
labium  curvifolium  ;  4,    Selaginella    umbrosa  ; 


5,  Pteris  longifolia  :  6,  Pteris  aquilina  (common 
Bracken),  which  frequently  comes  up  from  the 
Peat  in  the  Orchid  pots.—/.  S.  Tradescantiavir- 
gimca. —  II''.  W.  Lychnis  sp.,  but  the  flower  is 
perished. 

I'EAR  Beurre  Diel  :  G.  11.  T .  This  variety 
only  succeeds  perfectly  when  cultivated  in 
sheltered  positions  in  favouiable  localities,  or 
upon  walls  facing  to  the  south  or  south-west 
in  less  favoured  localities.  We  expect  the 
fruits  have  cracked  in  your  instance  through 
adverse  climatic  conditions. 

Pelargonium  :  W .  H.  S.  The  plants  have  been 
killed  by  a  fungus  present  in  the  soil.  Leaf- 
mould  should  always  have  a  sprinkling  of 
kainit  mixed  with  it  before  being  used  for 
Pelargoniums  and  similar  soft-wooded  plants. 

Plane  Le.wes  :  W.  P.  The  excrescences  on 
the  leaves  are  small  galls  produced  by  minute 
insects  knowai  as  Eriophyes. 

Record  Weight  of  Grapes  :  W.  H.,  Fonthill. 
The  largest  bunch  of  Grapes  we  have  on 
record  is  the  white  Grape  Trebbiano,  shown 
by  Mr.  Curror,  at  Edinburgh,  September  16, 
1873,  one  single  bunch  of  which  weighed  as 
much  as  26  lbs.  4  ozs.  With  regard  to  Lord 
Hastings  Grapes  shown  at  Shrewsbury  last 
year  the  weights  were  not  given. 

Rose  Leaves:  Amateur.  These  are  affected 
with  the  common  mildew.  Flowers  of  sul- 
phur is  a  good  remedy,  if  applied  either  as  a 
powder  or  mixed  with  water  and  syringed  on 
to  the  foliage.  If  your  rosary  has  movable 
lights  it  would  be  as  well  to  expose  the  plants 
fully  to  the  weather  during  this  month  and 
the  next. 

Roses  :  D.  A.  A'.,  Lame.  Your  Roses  are  at- 
tacked by  a  parasitic  Rose  canker.  The  fung:is 
which  is  under  observation  causes  an  cut- 
growth  of  the  parenchym  cells,  which  produce 
the  cancerous  tumours.  Cut  away  all  parts 
and  burn  them.  Protect  the  plants  from  frost 
in  early  spring.  We  will  name  the  disease  as 
soon  as  our  research  is  concluded. 


To  Destroy  Nettles  and  Improve  the  Soil 
OF  A  Bank  :  M.  W.  The  most  effective  way 
of  getting  rid  of  Nettles  is  to  fork  out  the 
roots  and  burn  them.  If  this  is  too  big  a 
job,  cut  the  tops  off  with  a  scythe  or  sickle 
when  they  are  quite  young.  If  you  allow  the 
plants  to  flower  and  seed,  the  trouble  will  be 
increased.  Respecting  the  bank  for  flowering 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  the  whole 
length  should  be  deeply  dug  in  early  autumn 
and  exposed  to  frost,  &c.,  during  winter.  If 
the  soil  is  shallow,  fresh  loam  should  be 
added  in  March,  at  which  time  planting 
should  be  given  attention. 

Tomato  Fruivs  :  F.  E.  S.  &=  Co.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  fruit  to  explain  the  reason  of 
the  splitting.  It  is  probable  that  it  has  to 
do  with  the  supply  of  moisture  and  heat.  If 
there  is  any  fungus  disease  present  you  will 
observe  black  patches  on  the  fruits,  and 
possibly  some  disfigurement  of  the  foliage.  If 
either  condition  is  noticed,  and  you  will  send 
us  specimens  we  will  endeavour  to  help  you 
in  the  matter. 

Tomato  Leaf  :  /.  //.  From  the  miserable 
specimen  received  it  would  appear  that  your 
plant  is  affected  with  Cladosporium  fulvum. 
Cut  off  any  diseased  portions  and  burn  them. 
Ventilate  the  structure  more  freely,  and 
syringe  the  plants  with  a  weak  dilution  of  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  of  potassium  sulphide. 
— 11.  N.  11.  The  leaf  is  too  withered  for 
examination. 

Vine  Leaves  :  E.  B.  The  leaves  are  affected 
with  red  spider,  and  there  is  also  some  indi- 
cation of  intumescence.  Adopt  the  usual 
reiSiedies  for  red  spider  and  take  greater  car- 
in  ventilating  the  house  and  supplying  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere. 

CoMMCNicATioNS  RECEIVED.— A.  B.,  County  Clare— A.  D.  B. 
— Jas.  D.— W.  B.  H.— Enquirer— W.  A.— F.  J.  P.— A.  B. 
— T.  B.  D.  &  Co.  (too  late  for  present  issue)— Rev.  E.  S.— 
Ethel  M.  E.— W.  B.  (under  consideration)- A.  B.  C— 
H.  G.— Mrs.  D.  H.  S.— W.  P.— J.  C.  M.— H.  F.  L.— A.  H. 
— O.  v.— A.  T.  B.— J.  B..  Lacock— A.  B.— M.  T.— T.  t..— 
Laiton  Bros.-T.  H.-G.  F.  T.— W.  J.  P.— T.  S.— J.  M.— 
H.  R.  G.— W.  B.— T.  C— J.  F.  McL.— J.  K.  K.  &  Sons- 
Olio  Beyrodt-B,  L.-H.  T.  R.— F,  J.-T.  C.--W. 
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•SMALL    HOLDINGS    AND 
ALLOTMENTS. 

MR.  JOHNSTON  is,  perhaps,  a  little  late 
in  the  field  with  his  book  on  Small 
Holdings  and  Allotments,  but  the  de- 
lay is  amply  justified  by  the  completeness  w  ith 
which  the  subject  has  been  treated.  Most 
writers  who  have  set  out  to  explain  the  coin- 
plications  of  this  branch  of  the  law  have  obvi- 
■ously  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
deciding-  whether  to  treat  the  subject  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  lawyer  or,  alterna- 
tively, froiTi  that  of  the  layman,  and  there 
have  been  some  who,  in  attempting  to  make  a 
judicious  compromise  between  the  two,  have 
failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  either  class.  Mr. 
Johnston  has  neatly  evaded  the  difficulty  by 
dealing  with  his  subject  from  various  .stand- 
points in  their  turn.    He  discusses  the  outlook 

*  Small  Holdings  atul  AUotmoits.  The  Law  relating 
thereto,  by  George  .\rthur  Johnston,  M.A.,  Barrister. at-Law. 
Effingham  Wilson.    16s.  net. 


successively  from  the  puint  ut  view  of  the 
Government  departments,  the  County  Coun- 
cil, the  land  owner,  the  small  holder,  the 
tenant  farmer  and  the  labourer,  following  this 
up  bv  a  concise  and  lucid  outline  of  the  law 
itself. 

We  would  especially  direct  attention  to 
the  introductory  chapter,  covering  nearly  50 
pages,  in  which,  from  these  several  points 
of  view,  the  position  created  by  recent 
legislation  is  discussed.  In  a  style  which 
is  admirably  clear  and  untechnical,  the 
author  lays  bare  the  various  difficulties  which 
must  be  encountered  by  tho=e  who  may  pro- 
pose to  respond  to  the  invitation  put  forth 
under  the  new  Act.  Practical  warning  is 
given  to  intending  tenants  that,  when  bad 
seasons  arrive  (as  must  inevitably  be  the  case), 
they  must  not  expect  to  be  shown  any  great 
indulgence  by  the  public  body  (i.e.,  the  County 
Council),  whose  tenants  they  will  become.  It 
is  further  pointed  out  that  among  the 
qualifications  needed  to  assure  success  are 
business  ability,  industry,  thrift  and  adequate 
capital  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  soil  and 
capacity  for  organisation  and  co-operation. 
There  is,  in  fact,  much  to  agree  with  in  the 
author's  dictuin  that  "  Successful  farmers 
cannot  be  made  by  .Act  of  Parliament,  and 
there  is  much  inherent  talent,  besides  ac- 
quired knowledge,  required  for  groAving 
fruit,  raising  poultry  or  managing  a  herd  of 
cows,  as  there  is  for  painting  an  .\cademy 
picture." 

The  author  has  also  a  word  of  sympathy 
for  the  landlord,  a  portion  of  whose  land  may 
be  compulsorily  taken  over  by  the  County 
Council,  only  to  find  it  throwm  back  upon  his 
hands  a  few  years  later  saddled  with  a  claim 
for  a  host  of  so-called  "  improvements,"  many 
of  which  mav  be  entirely  useless  to  him  for 
future  purposes.  Perhaps  the  following 
further  extract  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
style  of  breezy  common-sense  in  \\hich  the 
non-technical  portion  of  the  book  is  written. 
Commenting  on  the  danger  of  undue  op- 
timism, Mr.  Johnston  says  :  "  You  may  read 
in  some  poultry  manual  of  the  hen  who  is  to 
lav  200  eggs  a  year,  but  the  hen  which  may 
fall  to  vour  lot  will  probably  fall  lamentably 
from  the  high  standard  set  for  her.  The  sow 
who  is  to  produce  for  your  profit  a  fine  litter, 
ten  or  twelve  strong  twice  a  year,  has  before 
now  been  found  to  be  barren.  It  is  not  every 
cow  who  will  give  you  600  gallons  of  milk  a 
year — even  if  you  know  how  to  extract  it  from 
her,  and  do  you  know  the  value  of  the  butter 
that  you  can  make  from  that  quantity  of 
milk?  The  young  .Apple  tree,  which  is  to  be 
in  full  bearing  in  three  years'  time,  has  a  mis- 
erable way  of  then  only  presenting  you  with 
half-a-dozen  fruits.  Beware  how  j'ou  answer 
the  call  of  '  Back  to  the  land  ' !  " 

The  mind  of  the  intending  small  holder  is 
next  disabused  of  the  popular  delusion  that  he 
will  have  to  pay  less  than  the  full  price  for 
his  farm,  or  that  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  for 
his  own  occupation  any  particular  plot  of  land 
that  he  may  happen  to  covet.  In  the  latter 
connection,  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
author  avoids  a  pitfall  (previously  pointed  out 
in  these  columns)  which  has  not  always  been 
evaded  by  his  fellow-writers,  by  reminding  us 
that  the  County  Council  cannot  acquire  land 
compulsorily  unless  they  find  themselves  un- 
able to  acquire,  by  agreement  and  on 
reasonable  terms,  olhcr  land  suitable  for  their 


purpose,  and,  in  any  case,  the  Council  has 
no  power  to  acquire  compulsorily  land  for  re- 
sale to  intending  small  holders.  Expert 
readers  may,  perhaps,  be  interested  to  con- 
sider a  conundrum  which  is  thus  put  by  the 
author:  "Prices  are,  in  the  long  run,  ever 
controlled  by  supply  and  demand.  Glass, 
well  managed,  pays,  but,  supposing  half  of 
the  applicants  for  these  144,000  acres  intend 
to  devote  themselves  to  that  part  of  the  in- 
dustry, what,  for  instance,  would  be  the  price 
of  Tomatos  then?  " 

The  later  portions  of  the  book  should  prove 
of  considerable  service  to  the  legal  practi- 
tioner; the  various  Acts  are  set  out  with  volu- 
minous comments  and  explanatory  notes,  and 
these  are  followed  by  other  statutes,  to  which 
reference  must  necessarily  be  made  from  time 
to  time,  such  as  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1S94,  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  .Act, 
1895,  and  the  Land  Transfer  .Acts  of  1S75  and 
1903,  together  with  the  rules  made  there- 
under. The  various  circulars  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  subsequent  to  the  Small 
Holdings  Act,  1907,  are  also  usefully  incor- 
porated. 

The  volume  is  one  which  will  be  read  with' 
interest  as  well  as  profit  by  all  who,  in  what- 
ever capacity,  are  likely  to  find  themselves  in 
practical  touch  with  these  matters ;  intending 
applicants  for  land  would  certainly  do  well  to 
expend  i6s.  in  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Johnston's 
book,  before  risking  their  limited  capital.  We 
venture  to  predict  that  this  volume  will  come 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  standard  works 
on  the  subject,  and  we  are  especially  glad  to 
recognise  in  Mr.  Johnston  a  member  of  that 
growing  band  of  legal  writers,  whose  aim  is 
to  interest  and  instruct  rather  than  to  impress 
their  readers  with  the  profundity  of  their  own 
knowledge  or  the  intricacy  of  their  subject. 
H.  M.   V. 


NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 

THE  GENUS  DIPELTA. 

I.N'   1877  the  late  J.   Maximowicz  founded  the 

genus  Dipelta  on  specimens  of  a  shrub  collected 

by  the  Russian  traveller,  Dr.  Piasezki,  in  Shensi, 

•DlPELT-\    VENTRICOSA    {Hemsl.).—A    speciebus    tribus 
hactenus      descriptis      differt      imprimis      corolla     usque 

alius,  habitu  foliisque.  Diervilles  speciebus  non- 
nullis  simillimus,  novellis  puberulis ;  rami  flori- 
L-ri  graciles,  recti,  internodiis  quam  foliis  bre- 
orlbus.    Folia  opposita,  exstipulata,  breviter  petiola 


ge 


r  10,  longe  caudato- 
acuminata,  basi  rotundata,  margine  primum  remote 
minutique  glanduloso-denticulata  simul  ciliolata,  supra 
parcissime  strigillosa,  subtus  pallidiora,  prsecipue  secus 
costam  vena!  que  pilosula ;  vense  primariee  utrinque  cir- 
citer  7,  inc  ispicuce,  ultimis  crebre  reticulatis  ;  petioli 
graciles,  longiores  vix  r  cm.  longi.  Pednncitli  axiUares 
et  terminales.  gracillimi,  1-3-vel  pluriflori,  brevi  sed 
petioles  excedentes.  Pedicelli  capillares,  i-a  cm.  longi, 
ut  bracteolcE  floresque  minute  glanduloso-puberuli,  brac- 
teolis  6  %'alde  difformibus  instructi.  Bractco!  dum  ad- 
sint  filitormes,  a-.i  mm.  longse.  Bracteola:  2  minim:c; 
infra  pedicelli  medium  positse,  opposita;;  4  ampL-E,  per. 
sistentes,  juxta  ovarii  basin  enata?,  confertx,  nempe  a- 
cxteriores,  iuEequales,  ovales  vel  ovata?,  minores,  folium 
llorale  et  axin  spectantes,  ct  2  intcriores  laterales,  auri- 
culiformes,  per  anthesin  ovarium  excedentes  et  usque 
ad  1.5  cm.  longa;.  Calycis  segvieitta  sub.-cqualia. 
lineari-lanceolala.  circiter  8  mm.  longa.  Corolla  tubu- 
losa,  bilabiata,  circiter  3  cm.  longa,  extra  rubro-pur- 
purca,  intus  albo-aurantiaca ;  tubus  latus.  rectus,  usque 
ad  basin  inflato-ventricosus,  leviter  compressus,  anticc 
basi  breviter  gibbosus.  postice  basi  bilacunulosus;- 
iiinbus  bilabiatus,  labio  superiorc  bilobata,  lobis  rotund- 
atis  subcrcctis,  labio  infimo  paulo  longiorc  intus  leviter 
barbato  trilobate,  lobis  leviter  recurvis.  Stamina  4. 
didynama,  postica  e  fauce  brevissime  cxserta,  glabra. 
Slamcntis  liliformibus  corolla;  basi  enatis.  Ovarium 
infcrum,  glanduliferum,  4-loculare ;  loculi  2  fertilcs, 
uuiovulati ;  2  steriles,  ovula  plura  imperfecta  includ- 
entcs;  stylus  filiformis,  glaber.  stamina  .xquaus. 
Fructus  calycis  scgmentis  coronatus  et  bractcolis  ac- 
crcscentibus  appressis  absconditus,  cum  bracteolis  cir- 
citer 2  cm.  diametro.— Chln=  occidentals,  allitudine 
ci.citer  2.S20  m.,   incola.     LfsH-   E.   H.    Wilson.   3723. 
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Western  China.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the 
familiar  genus  Diervilla  (Weigela),  from  which 
it  differs  in  having  a  two-lipped  corolla  and  four 
didynamous  stamens,  but  more  strikingly  in  the 
bracteoles  at  the  base  of  the  ovary,  which  are 
persistent  and  grow  out,  forming  dry  wings  to 
the  fruit,  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
across. 


three  species,  and  in  each  case  it  is  dry,  like  that 
of  the  Elm  and  that  of  Dodonasa. 

Of  D.  floribunda,  Maxim.,  there  is  a  figure 
and  description  in  the  Gardeiiers'  Chronicle  for 
July  6,  1907,  p.  2,  by  Mr.  H.  Spooner.  It  was 
introduced  into  cultivation  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson, 
who  sent  living  roots  to  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  & 
Sous   in   1902  and   in   1904   a   supply  of   seeds. 


namely,  D.  yunnanensis,  Franchet  {Revue  Horti- 
cole,  1891,  p.  246,  with  a  figure  in  the  text),  aad 
D.  elegans,  Batalin  {Acta  Horti  Petropolitam, 
1898,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  174),  neither  of  which  is,  I 
believe,  in  cultivation  ;  but  both  are  represented 
in  the  Kew  Herbarium. 

Messrs.  Veitch  now  send  fresh  specimens  of 
an  apparently  undescribed  species,  collected  by 


Fig.    37. DIPELTA    VENTRICOS.A. 


With  reference  to  the  fruit,  Maximowicz  must 
have  described  it  from  the  notes  of  the  collector, 
which,  in  part  at  least,  referred  to  that  of  some 
other  plant.  The  fruit,  he  says,  "  is  said  to  be 
a  red,   edible   berry."     We  liave  now   fruit  of 


gathered  on  Wa  Shan,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4,800  feet.  There  are  specimens  of  this  species 
in  the  Kew  Herbarium  collected  at  Patung, 
Hupeh,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  Two  other 
species   of   Dipelta  have   since  been   described. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  for  which  I  propose  the 
lame  ventricosa,*  as  it  differs  from  the  other 
three  species  mentioned,  in  having  a  corolla 
which  is  broadly  inflated  to  the  base.  The  name 
Dipelta  was  given  in  allusion  to  the  large,  shield- 
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like  peltate  bracteoles  of  the  original  species; 
but  in  D.  yunnanensis  and  D.  ventricosa  the  cor- 
responding bracteoles  are  ear-shaped  and  at- 
tached by  the  margin.  All  the  species  are  very 
similar  in  habit  and  foliage,  but  there  are  fruit- 
ing specimens  in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  collected 
by  Dr.  A.  Henry,  6,558,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  268, 
which  the  former  describes  as  a  tree  10  to  40  feet 
high,  whereas  Wilson  gives  it  the  same  number 
as  his  flowering  specimens  of  D.  floribunda. 

D.  ventricosa  is  a  shrub  7  to  15  feet  high,  with 
long,  straight,  slender-flowering  branches,  and 
opposite,  thin,  ovate  leaves,  mostly  3  to  5  inches 
long,  tapering  into  a  very  slender  tip.  The 
flowers  are  solitary  or  geminate  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  or  in  clusters  of  three  to  seven  at  the 
tips  of  short  branches.  They  are  borne  on  ex- 
ceedingly slender  stalks,  and  the  larger  clusters 
are  only  about  half  as  long  as  the  leaves ; 
they  are  very  pretty,  but  1  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  what  the  effect  of  a  full-grown  plant  is  in 
flower.  The  individual  corollas  are  about  IJin. 
long,  and  they  are  two-lipped,  with  a  broad, 
bulging  tube,  purple-red  outside,  and  white, 
with  bright  orange  markings  on  the  lower  face 
of  the  inside.  Mr.  Wilson  collected  it  at  an 
elevation  of  8,400  feet.     W .  Batting  Hemsley. 


VEGETABLES. 

CARROTS. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  at  least  two  sowings 
of  homed  Carrots  during  July  and  early  August 
for  a  supply  of  young  roots  during  the  spring 
months.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  on  land  with 
a.  south  aspect  that  has  been  recently  cleared  of 
early  Potatos  or  some  other  spring  crop.  The 
land  should  be  forked,  and,  if  the  soil  is  dry, 
made  moderately  firm,  by  treading.  Draw  the 
drills  at  10  inches  apart,  an  inch  deep,  and  fully 
6  inches  wide,  so  that  .good  broad  rows  may  be 
had,  thus  may  the  plants  be  protected  during 
the  winter  months  should  the  weather  prove 
severe.  I  have  for  many  years  adopted  this 
method  of  growing  spring  Carrots,  and  have 
obtained  small,  tender,  useful  roots  at  a 
time  when  Carrots  have  been  in  demand.  Dur- 
ing very  cold  weather,  the  rows  need  cover- 
ing over  with  coal  ashes,  leaf-mould,  or  some 
sandy  soil  to  save  the  tiny  roots  from  injury. 
Useful  varieties  for  this  crop  are  Early  Nantes, 
Early  Short  Horn,  and  Sutton's  Champion 
Horn.  In  spring,  when  growth  has  commenced 
afresh,  the  supply  of  roots  may  be  prolonged  by 
digging  them  up  and  placing  them  in  trenches  on 
a  cool  north  border.  In  this  way  I  have  kept 
them  in  a  sweet  and  crisp  condition  for  several 
weeks,  and  almost  till  the  ordinary  early  crop 
was  ready. 

SUTTON'S  HARDY  SPROUTING  KALE. 

Amongst  Kales  grown  in  these  gardens  last 
winter,  I  had  none  to  equal  the  above-named 
variety.  For  hardiness  and  productiveness  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  finest  of  all  Kales,  and  it 
should  be  extensively  planted  where  the  demand 
for  winter  vegetables  is  extensive.  Last  year  many 
of  our  Kales  were  killed  by  frost,  also  Broccoli 
and  other  winter  greens,  but  in  a  large  breadth 
not  one  plant  of  the  Kale  under  notice  was 
killed.  The  plants  are  of  sturdy  habit ;  the 
sprouts  large,  and  these  are  produced  in  abund- 
ance from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  stem. 
,  When  cooked,  this  variety  is  very  tender  and  of 
delicious  flavour. 

CELERY. 

Cutbush's  dwarf  solid  red  Celery  is  a  very 
useful,  sturdy  Celery  of  good,  edible  qualities, 
being  sweet  and  crisp.  If  planted  not  too  early, 
the  stalks  remain  firm  till  late  in  the  spring. 
The  variety  suits  our  soil  admirably. 

Dwarf  Crystal  White  is  another  excellent 
variety.  I  have  grown  this  kind  for  several 
seasons.  Formerly  I  grew  the  old  Sandringham 
White,  which  I  have  discarded.  H.  Markham, 
IVrot/iatn  Park  Gardens, 


FLOWERS   OF   SPENSER. 

(Continued  from  p.  C5.) 
MAPLE. 

1.  The  Maple  seldom  inward  sound. 

F.Q.,  I.  i.  Q. 

2.  Her  wrinkled  skin  as  tough  as  Maple  rind. 

F.Q.,  I.  vni.  47. 

3.  A  mazer  ywrought  of  the  maple  warre. 

Sliephcaids  Calender,  August. 
Spenser  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  Maple  of  English  hedgerows,  so  I 
do  not  understand  why  he  should  have  given 
it  the  bad  character  of  "  seldom  inward 
sound."  All  writers  from  the  Romans  to 
Evelyn  praise  its  beautiful  hard  grain,  so  well 
fitted  for  turning,  and  in  his  day  and  before 
the  wood  was  sought  after  for  mnzer  bowls 
as  in  the  third  quotation. 

MARIGOLD. 

1.  The  Marigolde  and  cheerful  Rosemarie. 

Virgils  Gnat,  84. 

2.  Faire  Marigoldes,  and  bees-alluring  Thime. 

Muiopotmos. 

The  name  was  applied  to  many  yellow- 
flowers,  but  especially  to  those  which  were 
supposed  always  to  have  their  flowers  open 
to  the  sun,  hence  called  solsequiiim  or 
girasol. 

MARJORAM. 

Sweet  Marjoram  and  Daisies  decking  Pryme. 
M.uiopotmos. 
The  wild  British  Marjoram  was  a  favourite 
plant  in  the  herb  gardens  of  .Spenser's  time, 
and  was  a  special  favourite  of  the  poets,  who 
compared  ladies  "  with  margeram  gentle,  the 
flower  of  goodlihead  "  (Skelton). 

MOLY. 

And  sweet  is  Moly  but  his  root  is  ill. 

Amoretti,  xxvi. 

Moly  is  the  Onion  or  LeeU.  Spenser  got 
the  name  from  Homer,  but  his  description  is 
scarcely  true.  No  part  of  the  Onion  or  Leek 
can  be  described  as  sweet,  except  that  the 
flowers  are  .so  in  a  few  South  European 
species,  of  which  certainly  Spenser  had  no 
linowledge. 

MULBERRY. 

With  love-juice  stamed  the  Mulberry, 
The  fruit  that  dewes  the  poets  braine. 

An  Elegie,  3. 
The  Mull)crry  was  introduced  into  England 
from  the  South  of  France  long  before  Spen- 
ser's time,  but  it  was  not  a  common  tree  in 
gardens.  Shakespeare  tells  us  (in  Mid.  N.D.) 
that  love-juice  was  a  drop  from  some  flower 
squeezed  into  the  eye  to  ensure  constancy  in 
love.  Spenser  probably  gave  this  character 
to  the  Mulberry  from  its  mention  by  Ovid  in 
the  story  of  Pyrannis  and  Thisbe. 

MYRTLE. 

1.  Beside  the  same  a  dainty  place  there  lay. 
Planted    with    myrtle    trees,    and    laurells 

greene.  F.Q.,  III.  v.  40. 

2.  Right  in  the  middest  of  the  Paradise 
There    stood    a    stately     Mount     on     whose 

proud  top 
A  gloomy  grove  of  mirtle    trees    did    rise. 
F.Q.,  III.  vi.  43. 

3.  Next  did  the  Myrtle  tree  to  her  approach, 
Not  yet   unmindful   oi'   her    olde    reproach. 

Virgils  Gnat,  iS. 

4.  The    Spartan    Mirtle  whence    sweet    gumb 

does  flowe.  Virgils  Gnat,  S4. 

5.  Comparde  with  Mirtle  and  the  Bay. 

An    Elegie,    iS. 

6.  The  woode  with  Paphian  mvrtles  peopled. 

Britain's  Ida,  II.  j. 

7.  While  some  cool  mirtle  shade  did  entertain 

him.  Britains  Ida,  V.  i. 

The  Myrtle,  though  abundant  in  Southern 
Europe,  was  very  little  grown  in  English 
gardens  in  Spenser's  time,  and  his  knowledge 
of  it  seems  to  have  entirely  come  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  onlv. 


NARCISSt:S. 

Foolish  Narcisse  that  likes  the  watry  shore. 
F.Q.,  III.  vi.  .«. 
(See  DalTodils.) 

NUT. 

1.  And  gather  nuttes  to  make  the  Christmas 

games. 

Shepkeards  Calender,  December. 

2.  Sweet  is -the  Nut,  but  bitter  in  his  pill. 

Amoretti  26. 
(See  Filbert  and  Hazel.) 

OAK. 

1.  The  builder  Oak,  sole  King  of  forests  all. 

F.Q.,  I.  i.  S. 

2.  His  stalking  steps  are  stayde 
Upon  a  snaggy  Oke.  P.Q-t  ^-  ^^''-  ^^• 

3.  As    hoary   frost   with    spangles    doth    attire 
The  mossy  branches  of  an  Oke  halfe  ded. 

F.Q.,  I.  X.  48. 

4.  But    she    no    more   was    moved    with    that 

might 
Than  it  had  lighted  on  an  aged  Oke. 

F.Q.,  III.  vii.  41. 

5.  Li]:e   an    old    Oke  whose   pith    and   sap    is 

scare, 
At  puff  of  every  storme  doth  stagger  here 
and  theare.  F.Q.,  IV.  Hi.  g. 

6.  All  his  steed 
\^'ith  oaken  leaves  attrapt. 

F.Q.,  IV.  iv.  sg. 

7.  And  in  his  hand  a  tall  young  Oke  he  bare. 

F.Q.,  IV.  vii.  7. 

8.  As  when  the  flashing  Levin  haps  to  light 
Upon  two  stubborne  oakes. 

F.Q.,  V.  vi.  40. 

9.  How  often  have  I  scaled  the  craggie  Oke 
All  to  dislodge  the  Raven  of  her  nest. 

Shepheards  Calender,  Deeember. 

10.  And  his  high  head 

He  with  an  Oaken  girlond  now  doth  tire. 
F.Q.,  VII.  vii.  11. 

11.  Whom  als  accompanied  the  Oke  .... 
The   Oke,   whose  acornes  were  our   foode, 

before 
That    Ceres    seede    of    .mortal    men    were 
knowne.  Virgils  Gnat,  26. 

12.  Th'    Okes   deep   grounded    in    the    earthly 

molde.  Virgils  Gnat  57. 

13.  The  durefuU  Oake,  whose  sap  is  not  dride. 
Is   long  ere  it  conceive  the  kindling   fyre. 

Amorelti,  vi. 

14.  The  skie-bred  Eagle,  roiall  bird 
Percht  there  upon  an  Oke  above. 

An  Elegie,  31. 

15.  He  that   hath   seen   a  great   Oke  drie   and 

dead 
Liftnig  to  Heaven  her  aged  horie  head 

Who    such   an    Oke    hath    seene,    let    him 
record.  Riiines  of  Rome,  28. 

The  oak  is  the  recognised  symbol  of 
strength  and  endurance,  and  as  such  it  is 
used  by  Spenser ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  any 
of  the  passages  quoted  to  show  that  he  had 
any  appreciation  of  its  beauty. 

OATS. 

1.  The  Romish  Tityrus,  I  heare. 
Through  his  Maecenas  left  his  oaten  reede. 
Whereon   he  erst  had  taught  his  flocks  to 

feede, 
And  laboured  lands  to  yield  the  timely  eare. 
Sluplieards  Calender,  October. 

2.  be  thou  deigne  to  heare 

Rude    ditties,    tund    to    shepheardes    oaten 
reede. 

Shepheards  Calender,  December. 

OLIVE. 

1.  The  fruitful  Olive.  F.Q.,  I.  i.  g. 

2.  Do  worship  her  as  Queene  with  olive  gir- 

lond  cround.  F.Q.,  I.  vi.  13. 

3.  Like  that  sacred  Hill,  whose  head  full  hie, 
Adornd  with   fruitfuU   Olives   all   arownd. 

F.Q.,  I.  X.  S4. 

4.  She  winnes  an  Olive  Girlond  for  her  meeds. 

F.Q  ,  II.  a.  s'. 

5.  .\nd   both  were  with    one    Olive    garland 

crownd.  P-O-,  IV .  iii   42. 

6.  And  for  her  girlond  olive  braunches  beare. 

Shepheards  Calender,  November. 
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7.  Chloris,  that  is  the  chiefest  nymph  of  all 
Of  olive  braunches,  beares  a  Coronali ; 
Olives  bene  for  peace, 

When  wfarres  do  surcease. 

Shepkeards    Calender,    April. 

8.  His  left  the  palme  tree  stout 

His  right  hand  did  the  peacefuU  Olive  wield 
And  head  with  Lawrell  garnisht  was  about, 
Sudden  both  Palme  and  Olive  fell  away. 
Visions  of  Bellay,  Q. 
"9.   She  smote  the  ground,  the  which  streight 
forthe  did  yield 
A  fruitful  Olyve  tree  with  berries  spredd. 
That  all  the   Gods   admired  ;    then   all  the 

storie 
She    compast  with   a    wreathe    of    Olyves 
hoarie.  Miiiopottnos. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  Olive  was  grown 
in  England  in  Spenser's  day,  but  it  may  have 
been  grown  as  a  curiosity  in  a  few  gardens, 
and  so  he  may  have  seen  it ;  but  his  accounts 
are  all  founded  on  his  knowledge  of  the  tree 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  writers  and  in  the 
Bible. 

ORIGANE. 

Bathing  herself  in  origane  and  thyme. 

F.Q.,  I.   a.  40. 
Origane      is      the      Anglicised      form      of 
'Origanum,  a  name  that  was  given  to  many 
plants,    but    chiefly    to   the    wild    Marjoram. 
(See  Marjoram.) 

ORPEN. 

Cool  Violets,  and  Orpine  growing  still. 

Jl/uiopolnios. 
Orpen  is  the  old  name  for  our  Houseleek 
■or  Stonecrop.     Spenser's  "  growing  still  "  is 
shown    in    its    other    names,    Sengreen    and 
Livelong. 

PALM. 

1.  There   he.    Lord    of   himselfe,    with    palm 

bedight, 

His   looser    locks  doth   wrap   in   wreath  of 
vine.  Virgils  Gnat,  75. 

2.  For      first      the  high      Palme-trees      with 

braunches  faire. 
Out  of  the  lowly  vallies  did  arii^e. 
And    high    shoot    up   their   heads    into 'the 

skyes.  Virgils  Gnat,  24. 

3.  His  left  the  Palme  tree  stout 

His  right  hand  did  the  peacefull  Olive  wield 
Sudden  both   Palme   and   Olive   fell  away. 
Visions  of  Bellay,  g. 

4.  The  Palme  that  monarchs  do  obtaine. 

An  Elegie,  ^4. 
In  these  passages  two  different  plants  are 
named.  In  the  first  the  Palm  named  is  the 
Willow  tree,  of  which  the  catkins  were  com- 
monly called  Palme  in  Spenser's  time,  and 
were  used  in  the  decoration  of  churches  on 
Palm  Sunday.  Spenser  could  have  known 
nothing  of  the  true  Palm  except  what  he  had 
seen  of  it  in  pictures,  or  read  of  it  in  books, 
•especially,  perhaps,  the  Bible.  It  was  not 
introduced  into  England  as  a  living  tree  till 
long  after  his  time. 

PANSY. 

1.  Fragrant  \'iolets  and  Paunces  trim. 

F.Q.,  III.  i.  56. 

2.  The  one  a  Paunce,  the  other  a  sweet  brecr. 

F.Q.,  III.  xi.  sr. 

3.  The   pretie    Pawnee   and  the   Chevisaunce. 

Shepkeards   Calender,   April. 

Paunce  is  the  old  variant  for  Pansy,  and 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  applied  both  to 
the  wild  species  and  to  the  garden  varieties. 

PEAR. 

He  him  caught  upon  a  day 
Entangled   in   a  fowling  net. 
Which  he  for  carrion  Crowes  had  set 
That  in  our  Peare-tree  haunted. 

Sheplieards  Calender,  March. 

— H.  A'.  Ellacomhe. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BERLIN  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  preliminary  programme  for  the  great 
international  horticultural  exhibition  to  be  held 
in  Berlin  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Horticulture  in  the  Royal 
Prussian  States,  has  just  been  issued.  The  show 
will  be  held  in  the  Exhibition  Halls,  Zoological 
Gardens,  from  April  2  to  13,  1909,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Emperor.  His  Excellency  von 
Arnim-Crieven,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  is  the 
honorary  chairman.  In  order  to  give  the  design 
of  the  exhibition  a  coherent  character,  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  has  instituted  a  public  com- 
petition for  the  best  scheme  relative  to  the  com- 
bined structure.  It  has  been  determined  that 
the  exhibTts  of  horticultural  products  shall  not 
be  placed  in  ordinary  rows  or  groups,  but  an 
attempt  will  be  made  "to  show  by  small,  self- 
contained,  impressive,  and  decorative  pictures 
what  striking  paintings,  views,  and  landscapes" 
can  result  from  a  harmonious  combination  of 
horticulture  and  art.  It  is  specially  hoped  there 
may  be  obtained  for  the  decorative  division  re- 
presentations of  some  parts  of  house  and  roof 
gardens,  decorations  of  verandas  and  balconies, 
decorations  for  particular  occasions,  a  decorative 
arrangement  of  ordinary  market  plants,  iSrc. 
Horticultural  implements  and  appliances  not  yet 
on  the  market  or  which  have  been  placed  on  the 
market  since  the  year  1906  will  be  included  in 
the  (^vision  for  novelties.     The  programme  coa- 


1-IG.   ii.S  —M.MN    ENTRANCE  TO  THE    EXFIIBITION 
HALLS    IN    BERLIN. 

tains  725  competitions  for  hot-house  plants, 
greenhouse  plants,  Conifers,  Ferns,  Palms,  Or- 
chids, forced  de:orative  shrubs,  ^\2aleas  and 
Rhododendrons,  Roses,  bulbous  and  tuberiferous 
plants,  Cactuses  a:id  succulents,  water  plants, 
cut  flowers,  hardy  heri-'aceous  plants,  exhibits 
illustrating  the  art  of  binding,  pomology  or  cul- 
ture  of  fruits,  vegetable  culture,  marketing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  nursery  stock,  and  indus- 
trial  products. 

All  enquiries  respecting  the  exhibition  should 
be  addressed  to  the  General  Secretary's  office, 
Berlin,   N.  4,   Invalidenstrasse  42. 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 


G RAFTING    ARALIA   VEITCHII. 

Those  persons  who  are  not  already  aware  of 
the  fact,  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  Panax 
Victoriae  makes  a  suitable  stock  for  grafting 
Aralia  Veitchii  and  similar  species.  As  is  well 
known,  this  Panax  is  easily  propagated  from  cut- 
tings. In  using  it  as  a  stock  for  Aralias  the  union 
should  be  made  close  down  to  the  roots,  for  if 
made  higher  a  disfigurement  would  result,  from 
the  fact  of  the  stock  swelling  more  freely  than 
the  scion.     T.  Coomber. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROPS. 

(See  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante,  pp.  S4-90.) 

0,  SCOTLAND,  N. 

Orkneys. — The  reason  Apples  and  Pears  are 
under  average  is  the  prolonged  period  of  wet 
weather  which  prevailed  whilst  the  trees  were  in 
bloom,  and  a  poor  set  of  fruit.  Other  fruits  are 
suffering  from  drought  at  present  and  cold 
north-east  and  east  winds.  William  Liddell, 
Balfour  Castle  Gardens,  via  Kirknall,  N.B. 

1,  SCOTLAND,  E. 
Aberdeenshire. — I  have  never  seen  Apples  a 

worse  crop  than  this  season,  and  Gooseberries 
are  scarce.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Black 
Currants,  however,  are  very  plentiful.  James 
Grant,   Rolhicnorman   Gardens. 

The  hardy  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are 

promising,  with  the  exception  of  Plums  and 
Fears.  Plums  are  almost  a  failure,  excepting  the 
variety  Victoria.  Apples  will  be  an  average  ' 
crop.  The  bullfinches  and  sparrows  were  very 
troublesome  early  in  the  spring.  John  Brown, 
Delgaty  Castle  Gardens,  Turrif. 

Berwickshire. — Fruit  crops  here  are  de- 
cidedly good,  and  rain  has  come  just  at  an  op- 
portune time.  /.  R.  Red  path.  Castle  Gardens, 
Duns. 

\ 

East  Lothi.^k.— Of  Peaches,  Apricots,  Goose- 
berries, and  other  small  fruits  in  many  gardens 
here  there  are  practically  none.  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries,  and  Plums  are  not  quite  failures,  but, 
as  a  crop,  each  is  very  poor.  Strawberries,  on 
the  contrary,  are  abundant  and  fine.  The  failure 
of  fruit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  intense  frosts 
and  cold  winds  in  the  third  week  of  April.  R. 
P.  Brotherston,  Tyninghame,  Prestonkirk. 

The  irregularity  of  the  fruit  crop  in  this 

district  may  be  said  to  be  mainly  due  to  the 
-■evere  frost  we  had  on  the  morning  of  April  25, 
when  the  thermometer  registered  16°  of  frost. 
-\t  that  time  Peaches,  Nectarines,  early  Pears, 
Gooseberries,  Red  and  Black  Currants  were  in 
flower,  and  many  were  destroyed.  Although 
Apricots  had  already  set,  they  were  frosted,  and 
Raspberries  and  some  early  Strawberries  suf- 
fered. Late  varieties  of  Pears,  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Currants  are  very  fine,  and 
the  Strawberry  crop  has  been  a  splendid  one. 
The  -\pple  crop  suffered  to  some  extent  from 
the  frost,  for,  although  not  in  flower,  the  centre 
of  the  flower-truss  was  frosted,  leaving  only  one 
or  two  flowers  on  each  truss,  which,  where  they 
have  set  well,  is  quite  sufficient  to  form  an 
average  crop.  Wnu  Galloway,  Gosford  Gardens, 
Longniddry. 

Fifeshire. — Seventeen  degrees  of  frost  on 
April  24,  and  the  badly-ripened  wood  of  last  sea- 
son account  for  the  failure  of  hardy  fruit  crops 
this  veir.  W.  Henderson,  Balbirnie  Gardens, 
Uarkimh. 

F0RF.4RSHIRE. — Most  of  the  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  showed  an  abundance  of  blossom  ;  but, 
owing  to  unfavourable  weather,  they  did  not  set 
SO  well  as  their  appearance  when  in  flower 
seemed  to  promise.  The  very  low  temperatures 
in  April  ruined  some  of  the  bush  fruits,  particu- 
larly Gooseberries  in  some  gardens ;  but  in 
most  gardens  in  this  district,  they  are  quite  an 
average  crop.  Thos.  Wilson,  Glamis  Castle  Gar-, 
dens. 

Kincardineshire. — Owing  to  excessive  raid 
and  lack  of  sunshine  in  1907,  the  wood  of  mo^ 
wall  trees  did  not  ripen  properly,  consequent™ 
the  blossom  came  rather  weak,  and  thaff 
coupled  with  20°  of  frost  about  the  middle  01 
April,  completed  the  destruction.  John  M. 
Brown,  Blackhall  Castle  Gardens,  Banchory. 

Midlothian. — Apricots  and  Peaches  are  com- 
plete failures,  owing  to  the  severe  frosts  that 
occurred  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  We  ap- 
plied protection,  but  18°  of  frost  is  difficult  to 
exclude.  Gooseberries  are  a  heavy  crop, 
although  in  many  gardens  in  this  district  they 
are  nearly  a  failure.  Wm.  G.  Pirie,  Dalhousie 
Castle  Gardens,  Bonnyrigg. 

The  fall  of  snow  and  14°  frost  in  the  Inst 

weelc  of  April  destroyed  the  stone  fruits  then  in 
flower,  and  even  the  crop  of  Peaches  in  the 
glass  case,  unprovided  with  artificial  heat,  ^^a3 
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partially  destroyed.  Pears  and  Apples  are  dis- 
appointing crops,  notwithstanding  the  trees 
showed  abundant  blossom.  In  a  succession  of 
bad  fruit  seasons  this  is  one  of  the  worst.  James 
Whylock,  Dalkeith  Gardens. 

Perthshike. — The  Apple  crop  in  this  district 


Dumfriesshire. — Only  five  out  of  32  varieties 
of  Apples  are  in  bearing,  and  these  have  average 
crops.  They  are  Bramley's  Seedling,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburgh,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch  and  Tower  of  Glamis.  Strawberries 
are  a  large  crop,   and  the  fruit  is  of  excellent 


seberries  and  Raspberries  are- 
komas    Lunt,    Ardgowan    Gar- 


Fig.  39. — exhibition  halls,  beklin  ;   view  of  the  interior  of  hall  no.  i. 

(See  text  on  p.  104.) 


is  a  complete  failure,  the  blossom  buds  being  all 
destroyed  with  frost  in  April.  Gooseberries, 
being  in  flower  at  the  time,  were  also  destroyed. 
Fruit  trees  and  bushes  in  general  are  all  very 
healthy  at  the  present  time  in  this  district.  /. 
'  Farqukarson,  The  Gardens,  Kinfauns  Castle. 

All  small  fruits  are  good  in  quality  and 

crop,  except  Black  Currants,  which  are  scarce, 
owing  to  the  severe  frost  in  the  third  weelc  of 
April,  when  we  registered  in  three  nights   10^, 
15°,  and  16°  of  frost  respectively.     Wall  fruit  is 
also  scarce.     Plums  and  Cherries  set  fairly  well, 
but    have    dropped    badly    since.      Apples    and 
Pears    are    exceptionally    few.       Straw- 
berries   are    a    good     crop,     and     have        ' 
ripened  ten  days  earlier  this  year  than 
usual.       T.    Lunt,    Kcir    Gardciis,    Dun- 
blane. 

6,   SCOTL.AND,  W. 

Argyllshire. — The  excessively  severe 
weather  in  the  last  week  of  April 
severely  injured  Pear  and  Plum  blos- 
som. Black  Currants  also  suffered 
badly,      and      many      of      the      flowers  ^ 

dropped.  Red  and  White  Currants  are 
plentiful,  and  good  ;  Strawberries  are  ex- 
cellent in  quantity  and  quality,  and 
Gooseberries  abundant.  Sweet  and 
Morello  Cherries  have  cropped  well. 
D.  S.  Melville,  PoUalloch  Gardens, 
Lochgilphead. 

Ayrshire. — The  severe  frost  at  the  end 
of  April  destroyed  nearly  all  Plum 
blossom  and  much  of  the  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  blossom  also.  Apples  and 
Pears  did  not  set  well,  although  there 
was  abundance  of  bloom.  William 
Priest,   Eglinton  Gardens,   Kilwinning. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  promised  vrell 

here  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
and  any  failure  is  due  to  the  se- 
vere frosts  of  April  24  and  25,  when 
14°  a.iJ  15°  of  frost  were  registered 
on  the  respective  mornings.  Insects 
were  troublesome  for  a  time,  but,  with 
the  use  of  insecticides  and  the  as- 
sistance of  the  recent  heavy  rains,  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  are  now  clean  f.nd 
healthy.  D.  Buchanan,  Bargany  Gardens,  Dailly. 

Dumbartonshire. — On  April  24  and  25  we 
registered  14°  of  frost,  which  considerably  in- 
jured all  early  fruit  crops,  especially  that  of 
Raspberries.  D.  Stewart,  Knockderry  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Ccn'e. 


flavour.  John  Vrquhart,  Hoddom  Castle  Gardens, 
Ecclefechan. 

On    bush    trees    Apples    and    Pears    are 

almost  total  failures.  On  wall  trees  the  crop 
is  light,  but  the  fruits  good.  Gooseberries  are  a 
heavy  crop,  but  Currants  are  only  a  fair  average, 
especially  Black  Currants.  Raspberries  have 
cropped  well  ;  they  never  fail  here.  Plums  are 
but  moderate,  whilst  Cherries  are  an  average 
crop.  Jas.  McDonald,  Dryfeholme  Gardens, 
Lockerbie. 

Kirkcudbrightshire. — In  this  district  Goose- 
berries,   Red    Currants,    Black    Currants,    and 


end  of  April.     G 
average   crops. 
dens,  Inverkip. 

Stirlingshire. — With  the  exception  of  small 
fruits,  the  crops  have  been  \'ery  disappointing. 
There  was  a  fine  show  of  b'ossom  on  all  trees, 
but  all  set  badly.  Small  fruits  are  plentiful  and 
of  good  quality.  Strawberries  are  excellent,  with 
large  fruits  of  superior  quality.  Our  soil  is 
heavy  and  rich.  Henry  Henderson,  Baniaskin, 
Falkirk. 

Wigtonshire. — The  fruit  crops  throughout  are 
disappointing.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  be. 
low  the  average.  Cherries  are  very  poor.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Figs  almost  failures. 
Strawberries  are  very  good,  likewise  Red  and. 
White  Currants,  also  Raspberries.  Black  Cur- 
rants are  not  more  than  half  the  usual  crop. 
James  Day,  Galloway  House,  Garlieston. 

• The  trees  promised  well  in  April,  but  on 

April  24  and  25  we  had  16°  of  frost  on  each 
morning.  On  June  12  we  had  1°  of  frost.  John 
Brydcn,  Dunragit  Gardens,  Dunragit. 

2,  ENGLAND,  N.E. 

Durham, — Apples  and  Pears  are  about  an  aver- 
age quantity.  The  trees  are  free  from  blight,  and 
the  foliage  is  clean  of  all  insect  pests.  The  trees 
are  making  good  growths,  although  the  season 
has  been  very  dry.  R.  Draper,  Seaham  Hall, 
Seaham  Harbour. 

The  fruit  crop  is  probably  the  worst  in 

seven  yeais.  Apples  and  Pears  are  much  below 
the  average  and  are  of  poor  quality.  Small  fruits 
are  better,  particularly  Strawberries,  which  are 
good ;  but  quantities  have  been  lost  through 
damp  caused  by  thunderstorms.  The  cause  of 
failure  in  Apples  and  Pears  I  attribute  to  a  sun- 
less autumn  and  badly-ripened  wood.  Sharp 
frosts  were  almost  nightly  occurrences  when  the 
trees  were  in  bloom  ;  these,  together  with  cold 
winds,  had  much  to  do  with  the  failure  of  our 
fruit  crops.  James  Machar,  Smelt  House  Gardens, 
Howden-le-  Wear. 

Yorkshire. — Considering  the  dull,  wet  sum- 
mer of  1907,  there  was  more  blossom  on 
-Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  than  one  expected. 
Fortunately  the  cold,  wet  April  of  this  year  kept 
it  back,  hence,  with  some  varieties  of  Apples  and 
Plums,  there  are  very  fair  crops.  Apples  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  Cockpit,  Ecklinville,  and  King  of 
the  Pippins  are  excellent.     An  orchard  of  Vic- 
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Strawhernes  are  very  good  crops,  considering  the  toria  Plums  close  here,  which  cropped  heavily 

26    of  frost  which  was  experienced  on  April  26.  last  year,  is  again  full  of  fruit.     Some  standard 

Wm    Sk'lnnJ^lluV'"'^         v""'  r^l,  ''''"''^''-  '"*==  °f  Jargonelle  and  Hessle  Pears  are  also  well 

Wm.  Skinner,  Glcnlee  Gardens,  New  Galloway.  cropped.     Strawberries  are  the  fruit  crop  of  the 

Renfrewshire.— Black     and     Red     Currants  year,  heavy  crops  being.the  rule  all  round     Most 

were  very  much  injured  with  frost  at  the  latter  of  the  market  growers  stick  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxtoa 
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as  their  maincrop,  although  several  of  them  have 
tried  some  of  the  newer  varieties.  On  the  whole, 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  are  healthy  and  free  from 
disease ;  they  are  consequently  laying  a  good 
foundation  for  next  year's  crops.  The  sunshiie 
in  June  warmed  the  soil  more  than  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  abundant  rains  have  since 
fallen.  H.  J.  Clayton,  Wharf e  Bank,  Ulkskclf. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  flowered  splen- 
didly. Apples  will  be  a  very  good  average  crop, 
but  Pears  are  disappointing.  Raspberries  and 
Gooseberries  are  good  crops ;  Currants  (Red 
and  Black)  very  poor.  Peaches  and  Apricots  are 
good  crops  ;  Strawberries  could  not  be  better. 
Geo.  P.  Bound,  Grimston  Park,  Tadcasler. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district   are  very 

uneven.  Apples  and  Plums  are  average  crops  ; 
Pears  are  a  very  thin  crop  ;  small  fruits  have 
been  good  in  quality  and  plentiful,  especially 
Strawberries.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
failure  in  some  districts  ;  the  bloom  was  abun- 
dant, but  soft  to  the  touch,  and  the  wood  buds, 
as  a  rule,  were  too  far  forward.  We  had  no 
.severe  frosts  in  May  ;  the  wood  may  have  been 
imperfectly  matured  after  the  sunless  season 
of  1907.  Maggots  are  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
failure  in  Pears.  They  also  attacked  -\pples  and 
Plums,  and  their  ravages  will  weaken  the  trees. 
p.  Jordan,  Warier  Priory,  York. 

Apples  are  an  average  crop  in  this  dis- 
trict ;  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  James  Grieve,  Domino,  Keswick  Codlin, 
and  Warner's  King  are  carrying  heavy  crops, 
ethers  only  moderate.  Pears  are  very  poor. 
-Apricots  and  Peaches  are  failures ;  all  small 
fruits  are  abundant,  and  Strawberries  very  good. 
A.  E.  Sutton,  Castle  Howard  Gardens,   Welburn. 

3,    ENGLAND,    E. 

CAMBRlnCESHIRK. — There  was  an  abundance  of 
bloom  on  both  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  but  a  great 
number  of  the  fruits  dropped  off,  especially  the 
Apples,  owing  chiefly  to  a  bad  attack  of  the 
winter  moth  caterpillar.  They  denuded  some  of 
the  young  trees  in  the  orchard,  and  would 
have  done  more  damage  had  they  not  been  picked 
oft.  Some  fruits  were  completely  pierced 
through  the  centre.  All  the  trees  were  sprayed 
twice  during  the  winter  months  with  the  caustic 
alkali  wash.  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Halley  Park 
Gardens,  Gamlingay. 

Apples  here  are  a  good,  clean  crop,  par- 
ticularly early  and  mid-season  varieties.  Pears 
are  good  ;  the  varieties  Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Durondeau,  and 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  being  heavily  loaded.  Plums 
are'scarce  ;  all  bush  fruits,  including  Raspberries, 
are  good  and  plentiful.  Strawberries  were  abun- 
dant and  of  good  quality.  The  soil  of  this  garden 
is  very  light,  on  a  bed  of  chalk,  consequently  we 
benefit  by  showery  weather.  B.  Goodaere,  Moul- 
ton  Paddock,  Newmarket. 

The  sharp  frost  (12")  which  occurred  on 

the  morning  of  April  23  ruined  the  Apricot, 
Damson,  and  Plum  crops,  as  the  trees  were  in 
full  bloom  at  the  time.  Strawberries  and 
Apples  were  not  in  flower,  and  thus  escaped  in- 
jury. The  late  varieties  of  Strawberries  have 
been  much  affected  by  the  drought.  The  soil  is 
of  a  heavy  loam,  with  clay  subsoil.  W.  J. 
Snell,   Wimpole  Hall   Gardens,  Nr.   Royston. 

EssE.x. — On  the  whole,  the  fruit  crop  is  not 
so  good  in  quantity  as  I  had  hoped  it  would 
have  been.  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  when  in 
bloom,  gave  the  promise  of  a  good  heavy  sea- 
son, but  the  flowers  set  badly,  and  later  many 
fruits,  being  imperfectly  set,  dropped.  Splen- 
did growth  has  been  made  on  all  fruit  trees  this 
season.  A.  Bullock,  Copped  Hall  Gardens, 
Epping. 

Small  birds  did  so  much  damage  to  the 

buds  of  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Plums  in 
this  district  that  they  partly  ruined  the  crops. 
W .  R.  Johnson,  Slanway  Hall  Gardens,  Nr.  Cot- 
ehcst.-.r. 

Owing  to  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  lasting  18 

hours,  on  April  23  and  24,  followed  by  11^  of 
frost  on  the  25th  of  that  month.  Apples,  Plums, 
Apricots,  and  Nuts  suffered  considerably. 
James  Vert,  Audley  End  Gardens,  Sajfron  Wal- 
den, 

Although  the  heavy  hailstorm  which  we 

experienced  in  the  early  part  of  June  severely 
thinned  the  fruits  on  some  of  the  heavily- 
cropped   trees   of   Apples    and   Pears,    the   fruit 


crops  for  1908  will  nevertheless  be  good  in  this 
district.  Among  other  varieties  of  the  Appls 
that  are  bearing  heavy  crops  of  fine,  clean 
fruits  may  be  mentioned  King  of  the  Pippi.is, 
Norfolk  Beefin,  and  liambledon's  Deux  Ans. 
Gooseberries  and  Black  Currants  and  Rasp- 
berries are  immense  crops.  Strawberries  have 
also  been  a  heavy  crop.  The  Loganberry  is  bear- 
ing freely,  and  making  plenty  of  growths  lor 
producing  fruit  next  year,  the  large,  conical- 
shaped,  dark-coloured  fruit  possessing  a  pleasant 
sub-acid  flavour.  //.  W.  Ward,  Lime  House, 
Rayleigli. 

Lincolnshire. — Pears  are  the  most  disap- 
pointing crop  this  year,  although  there  was  an 
abundance  of  blossom.  But  the  low  temperature 
prevailing  at  the  flowering  period  and  subs-,'- 
quently  (not  that  there  was  any  sharp  frost  i 
seemed  too  much  for  them,  as  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  fruits  dropped  off.  Apples  are  a 
splendid  crop,  the  fruits  clean  and  growing  well. 
Peaches  suffered  much  from  the  dull,  cold 
weather  last  year,  the  wood  being  soft  and  de- 
void of  the  usual  supply  of  fruit  buds,  but  the 
trees  are  growing  well,  and  have  suffered  l^ss 
from  pests  than  usual.  Plums  are  a  good  crop, 
which  is  rather  surprising  after  the  very  heavy 
one  last  year.  H.  Vinden,  Harlaxton  Manor, 
Grantham. 

The  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  also  Apri- 
cots outside,  are  practically  a  failure,  due  to 
insufficientlj'-ripened  wood,  the  result  of  last 
year's  dull,  sunless  summer  months,  the 
flowers  failing  even  to  properly  expand.  F.  C. 
Stainsby,  The  Gardens,  Brocklesby  Park. 

Peaches,    Nectarines,    and    Apricots    are 

the  only  crops  below  average.  I  think  the  wood 
was  not  sufficiently  ripened  last  year,  so  the 
buds  did  not  mature  properly,  with  the  result 
that  there  were  few  perfect  flowers  on  the  trees. 
Strawberries  have  been  very  plentiful  and 
good  in  quality.  F.  Barton,  JIainton  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Lincoln. 

Apple  crops  are  good,   although  a  great 

many  dropped  off,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  cold 
and  dry  months  of  May  and  June.  Apricots  are 
almost  a  failure.  Plums,  on  the  whole,  are 
good,  especially  in  sheltered  places ;  they  are 
over  the  average.  Loganberries  are  a  heavy 
crop.  Wineberries,  although  only  in  bloom,  are 
also  showing  well.  John  Hope,  Kancehy  Hall, 
Grantham. 

NoRfOLK. — The  fruit  crop  in  Norfolk  pro- 
mised to  be  a  record  one,  for  although  the  sum- 
mer of  1907  was  wet,  cold,  and  sunless,  some 
good  weather  was  experienced  in  September 
and  October,  which  was  very  beneficial  for 
ripening  the  wood  of  all  fruit  trees  and  bushes, 
and  evervthing  promised  well.  March  set  in 
with  cold,  damp,  sunless  days,  with  slight  frost 
by  night,  which  retarded  the  buds.  In  tlie 
first  and  second  week  in  April  the  weather  im- 
prove with  fine,  sunny  days :  the  result  was 
a  wealth  of  bloom  on  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries, 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries, 
with  the  flower  clusters  of  Apples  and  Strav.-- 
berries  advancing  rapidly,  until  the  fatal  even- 
ing of  April  22,  when  snow  began  to  fall,  and 
continued  for  36  hours  without  ceasing.  On  the 
nights  of  the  23rd  and  24th  we  experienced  8'^ 
and  9°  of  frost,  which  destroyed  most  of  the 
advancing  bloom  except  in  very  sheltered  spots. 
The  result  is  a  thin  crop  throughout.  Straw- 
berries and  Raspberries  have  also  suffered  from 
drought,  and  the  season  is  thereby  'shortened. 
Lewis  Smith,  Shotesham  Park  Gardens,  Nr.  Nor- 
wich. 

Suffolk. — Owing  to  a  very  backward  spring 
in  this  district,  Apple  and  Pear  trees  were  late 
in  coming  into  blossorh,  and  the  flowers  were 
very  scarce  on  some  varieties,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  last  season  being  so  cold  and  sunless,  result- 
ing in  unripened  wood.  Another  cause  of  failure 
in  the  Apple  crop  was  a  plague  of  caterpillars 
just  at  the  time  the  flowers  opened,  which  rid- 
dled petals  and  leaves.  An  orchard  near  here  ft 
one  time  had  not  a  leaf  on  the  trees  ;  all  of  them 
were  eaten  off.  Small  fruits  and  Strawberries 
have  been  abundant  and  good  crops.  We  are 
still  picking  (July  20)  plenty  of  Givon's  late  Pro- 
lific Strawberry.  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  are 
good  on  south  walls,  and  there  is  very  little  blis- 
ter this  year.  Thos.  Simpson,  Henham  Gardens, 
Wangford,  Suffolk. 

(To  be  continued. J 


PLANT    NOTES. 


EPISCIA  FULGIDA. 

Though  this,  I  believe,  is  the  correct  name 
of  this  pretty  Gesneraceous  plant,  it  is  far  better 
known  in  gardens  and  nurseries  as  Cyrtodeira 
fulgida.  When  confined  to  a  single  stem  it 
forms  a  Gloxinia-like  plant,  whose  stem  is  well 
furnished  with  leaves  oblong  in  shape  and  from 
6  to  8  inches  long.  They  are  of  a  deep  metallic 
green  colour,  with  the  midrib  and  principal 
veins  of  a  silvery  whiteness,  and  consequently 
they  stand  out  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner 
against  the  darkened  surface  of  the  rest  of  the 
leaf,  which  is  curiously  wrinkled.  The  flowers, 
borne  on  stalks  about  2  inches  in  length,  are 
tubular  in  shape,  with  the  five-lobed  expanded 
mouth  a  little  more  than  one  inch  across,  and 
of  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  bright  rosy-scarlet.  --V 
succession  of  these  flowers  is  kept  up  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  To  confine  the  plant  to  a  single 
stem,  the  stout  runners,  which  are  freely  pro- 
duced, must  be  kept  cut  off.  If  allowed  to  c'e- 
velop,  they  form  young  plants  on  the  points,  so 
that,  grown  in  a  suspended  basket,  a  very  pretty 
effect  is  produced.  This  Episcia  was  introduced 
from  Columbia  about  30  years  ago,  at  which  time 
ornamental-foliaged  plants  were  very  popular. 
A  lilac -flowered  species,  Episcia  chontalensis, 
was  introduced  from  Nicaragua  by  the  late  Dr. 
Berthold  Seemann  in  1867.  It  is  pretty,  but  less 
showy  than  E.  fulgida.  The  roots  of  these 
Episcias  are  not  tuberous,  but  strictly  fibrous. 

CROSSANDRA   UNDUL^EFOLIA. 

This  is  an  extremely  pretty  warm  house  plant, 
and  one  that  flowers  at  any  time  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  It  is  a  member  of  the  large  order 
Acanthacese,  and  though  the  arrangement  of 
the  blossoms  is  much  the  same  as  in  many  of 
its  allies,  their  colour  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  quite 
distinct  from  any  of  them.  Like  the  Aphelan- 
dras  and  others  of  its  immediate  relatives,  this 
Crossandra  forms  an  erect-growing  half- 
shrubby  plant,  whose  upright  stems  are 
clothed  with  ovate-acuminate  leaves,  about  (i 
inches  long,  and  of  a  deep,  shining  green,  .\itlt 
wavy  edges.  The  individual  flowers  are  about  1 
inch  across  and  of  a  rich  orange-salmon  tint. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  a  terminal  spike-Ui  > 
head,  from  which  a  succession  is  kept  up  i"r 
some  considerable  time.  It  is  of  easy  propaj 
tion  and  culture,  for  cuttings  of  the  young  j^li 
make  roots  without  difficulty  during  the  spi  .  , 
months,  and  the  young  plants  thrive  in  ordi.Kii  > 
pcrtting  compost.  Like  most  members  of  the 
order  Acanthaceae,  the  stoutest  cuttings  are  pre- 
ferable, as  the  young  plants  must  not  be  stopiied. 
for  it  is  the  stout,  sturdy  shoots  which  bear 
the  finest  heads  of  blossoms.  Though  a  cerlai  i 
amount  of  heat  is  necessary  to  its  well  doin.;,  iiii> 
species  succeeds  better  in  the  intermediate  hou-t- 
than  in  the  stove.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  anl 
was  first  distributed  by  the  late  Mr.  Willi  i:n 
Bull,  of  Chelsea,  in  1881,  under  the  name  '  1 
Crossandra  infundibuliformis.      W. 


AMERICAN    NOTES. 

ROSE  MV  MARYLAND. 
This  variety,  which  was  exhibited  last  sea- 
son, is  apparently  an  excellent  grower.  Not- 
withstanding the  intense  heat  of  the  past  few 
weeks,  young  stock,  including  both  grafted 
plants  and  others  upon  their  own  roots,  look  ex- 
ceptionally well,  the  growth  being  clean,  health;.- 
and  full  of  vigour,  with  no  sign  of  mildew  or 
spot. 

CATTLEYAS    AS     CUT    FLOWERS. 
Cattlevas  are  becoming  increasingly  popular 
as  summer  flowers  for  funeral  decorations,  anj 
the  reason  is  plain.     \Vlien,  owing  to  the  .yre^ii 
heat,  the  Roses,   Carnations  and  other  popul.r 
flowers  are  soft  and  poor  in  colour  the  floweis 
of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  and  C.  gigas  are  at  their 
best,   capable   of   lasting   well     and    giving    ih" 
great.;st    satisfaction.      The    plants   make    a    r- 
markably   fine   growth    here,    and   they   ha\  ■ 
great    future    before    them    as    market    flo\v 
H.  R.  R. 
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NURSERY     NOTES. 

TANGLEY    NURSERIES,    HAMPTON. 

rOuRiNG  the  past  year  or  two  Mr.  W.  H.  Page 
has  been  a  prominent  exhibitor  of  Carnations, 
Liliums,  and  other  flowers,  but  though  it  is  only 
recently  that  he  has  exhibited  at  flower  shows, 
Mr.  Page  has  long  been  a  grower  of  the  Carna- 
tion, and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  cultivate 
the  variety  Miss  Joliffe  in  large  quantities  for 
market. 

It  was  to  see  how  Mr.  Page  cultivated  his 
Carnations  that  I  paid  him  a  visit  in  Ma}',  and 
his  nurseries  I  found  full  of  interest. 

The  Carnation  houses  are  something  over  100 
feet  long  and  30  feet  wide.  The  best  flowering 
plants  were  from  two  to  three  years  old.  All 
the  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  the  Largest  recep- 


Striped  Lawson.  Some  of  the  plants  were  re- 
served for  stock  purposes  ;  these  had  produced 
flowers  of  a  brighter  colour  than  the  ordinary 
type.  Amongst  the  plants  of  Enchantress,  the 
white  and  also  the  rose-pink  varieties  have  ap- 
peared, and  many  plants  have  produced  flowers 
of  a  very  deep  shade  of  blush-pink.  The  centre 
of  one  house  was  filled  with  plants  of  the 
variety  Queen  Louise  ;  many  of  the  specimens 
were  upwards  of  5  feet  in  height,  and  they  had 
furnished  a  succession  of  flowers  since  last  Octo- 
ber, and  looked  promising  for  a  still  further 
supply  of  bloom.  My  Maryland  had  proved  the 
most  prolific  bloomer  during  the  winter,  and 
the  flowers  had  been  of  the  best  quality.  White 
Perfection  is  found  to  be  a  reliable  variety  for 
winter  flowering.  Amongst  crimson-coloured 
varieties,  President  Roosevelt  was  flowering 
freely;    this  has  given  a   more   regular  succes- 


the  bulk  of  the  stock  consisted  of  L.  longiflorum 
giganteum. 

Narcissi  are  another  feature  of  these  nurseries. 
About  660,000  bulbs  of  N.  ornatus  were  forced 
during  last  spring.  Other  varieties  c.re 
also  forced  in  large  quantities,  and  all  the 
bulbs  are  raised  in  the  nursery.  About  30,000 
Roses  are  grown  in  Large  pots  for  forcing,  and 
many  are  p'anted  out.  The  portable  or  travel- 
ing glasshouses  are  found  useful  for  Roses. 
Three  sections  of  the  Rose  beds  are  covered 
successively,  I  enquired  if  any  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  moving  the  houses,  and  was  told 
that  they  moved  easily  ;  the  rails  are  laid  in  a 
good  bed  of  concrete.  The  varieties  of  Roses 
most  extensively  grown  are  Fran  Karl  Druschki, 
Liberty,  Mrs.  Sharmian  Crawford,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Capt.  Hayward,  and  General  Jacquimi- 
not.      A.    Hemshv. 


Fig.   41. — A    BOUQUET    OF    CARN.\TION    ENCHANTRESS    AS    EXHIBITED    BY    MR.    W.    H.    PAGE,    TANGLEY    NURSERIES,    HAMPTON. 


tacles  being  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  stock 
consists  of  more  than  50,000  plants,  and  im- 
mense quantities  are  raised  yearly,  some  for  sale 
and  others  for  succeeding  those  that  are  worn  out. 
The  oldest  plants  seemed  to  be  giving  the  best 
results,  for  they  were  flowering  freely,  and  the 
blooms  were  of  large  size  and  good  in  all 
respects.  Two  of  the  largest  houses  were 
filled  with  the  variety  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson, 
which  is  a  favourite  kind  with  Mr.  Page.  In  a 
house  containing  three -years- old  plants,  my  at- 
tention was  directed  to  some  sports,  and  Mr. 
Page  remarked  that  it  was  only  amongst  the 
older  plants  that  he  had  found  variations,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Lawson,  but  other  varie- 
ties also.  The  white  variety  of  Mrs.  T.  AV. 
Lawson  was  of  the  best  type  ;  others  of 
these  variations  included  one  which  appeared 
almost  identical  with  Winsor,  and  there  were 
some  which  resembled  Melody,  Prosperity,  and 


sion  of  blooms  than  Harlowarden,  whicli  is  also 
grown  extensively  in  this  nursery.  In  a  house 
devoted  to  Britannia  I  noted  a  plant  which  had 
sported,  one  portion  having  produced  flowers 
of  a  beautiful  shade  of  salmon-pink  ;  it  should 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  existing  varieties. 
All  the  new  American  sorts  are  being  tried.  The 
potting  of  young  plants  into  5-inch  pots  was  in 
progress  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  some  of  the  old  plants, 
which  were  left  out  in  the  open  until  the  end  of 
October  last,  flowered  well  after  they  were  taken 
in,  and  they  were  quite  free  from  disease,  whilst 
others,  which  were  housed  early,  did  not 
entirely  escape  the  rust  fungus. 

Liliums  are  another  great  feature  at  Mr. 
Page's  nursery,  and  upwards  of  100,000  bulbs  of 
T-.  longiflorum  are  grown  annually.  All  those 
in  flower,  when  I  saw  them,  were  from  retarded 
bulbs.     The  variety  formosum  was  very  fine,  but 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

I  Lt.-Col.    G.  L, 


Burlingtonia. — The  plants  of  this  genus  are 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  small-flowered 
Orchids.  They  are  easily  grown,  have  a  free- 
flowering  and  compact  habit  of  growth,  and  the 
flowers  are  capable  of  lasting  some  weeks  in 
beauty  if  kept  free  from  damp.  These  dwarf 
epiphytes  thrive  best  in  small  baskets,  or  pans, 
and  the  plants  should  be  suspended  from  the 
roof  rafters  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  such 
as  the  Cattleya  house  affords,  where,  owing  to 
the  amount  of  light  and  air  available  the  ]>lants 
usually  make  satisfactory  progress.  \Vilh  re- 
gard to  the  rooting  medium,  an  ordinary  mix- 
ture of  Osmunda  root,  or  Poiypodium  fibre  and 
Sphagnum-moss  suits  these  plants  well.  The 
drainage    should    be    ample,    and    each    plant 
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surfaced  with  clean  chopped  sphagnum-moss. 
During  the  season  of  growth  a  very  free  supply 
of  water  is  necessary,  but  when  the  plants  are 
resting  this  may  be  greatly  diminished,  yet  not 
altogether  withheld,  for  if  allowed  to  get  dust- 
dry  at  the  roots,  the  plants  will  make  but  weak 
growths  in  the  following  season.  Small  white 
scale  is  the  worst  insect  enemy,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  thoroughly  eradicate,  though  it  may 
be  kept  in  check  by  timely  sponging  with  some 
safe  insecticide. 

Lmlia  riibesccns  ( feduncularis}.' — This  species 
is  a  charming,  compact-habited,  dwarf-growing 
plant,  and  one  that  flowers  during  the  dull  win- 
ter  months.  The  'plants  grow  best  in  shallow 
pans,  or  baskets  suspended  in  the  intermediate 
house.  As  new  roots  are  about  to  be  made 
from  the  base  of  the  young  growths  fresh  root- 
ing material  may  be  afforded  those  that  are  in 
need  of  it.  Make  use  of  a  similar  compost  to 
that  advised  above  for  Burlingtonias,  supplying 
liberal  drainage,  so  that  water  may  be  applied 
freely  when  the  ^plants  are  in  full  growth  and 
developing  their  little  pseudo-bulbs. 

Heating  apparatus. — The  present  month 
affords  a  suitable  time  for  the  overhauling  of  the 
heating  apparatus,  putting  the  same  in  good 
working  order  ready  for  winter.  A  careful  ex- 
amination should  be  made  of  all  joints,  and  any 
that  leak  must  be  made  good.  The  valves  and 
air  taps  should  be  e.^amined  and  made  easily  re- 
movable. Boilers  that  are  old  and  worn  should 
be  replaced  with  new  ones  while  the  vreather  is 
favourable  for  such  work  being  done  without 
much  risk  of  injury  to  the  plants.  If  boilers  are 
left  until  they  completely  break  down,  there  is 
always  the  risk  of  this  happening  during  severe 
weather  in  winter.  As  I  have  pointed  out  already 
in  these  columns,  I  prefer  the  sectional  type  of 
the  many  good  boilers  now  on  the  market. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  bxinLiNG,  Esq., 
Keir,  Peithsbire    N.B. 

Pancratium  fragrans. — Many  bulbs  are  nov»' 
showing  for  flower,  and  a  number  of  them  may 
be  placed  in  a  cooler  atmosphere,  such  as  that 
of  a  warm  greenhouse,  which,  servmg  to  retard 
the  flowering,  will  prolong  the  season  of  bloom. 
During  the  time  they  are  in  the  cooler  atmo- 
sphere water  must  be  only  sparingly  given,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  suffer  from  the  changed 
conditions.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have 
flowered  they  should  be  removed  into  heat 
again,  and  any  that  require  to  be  repotted  should 
b.'i  given  attention.  A  suitable  compost  is  one 
similar  to  that  recommended  for  Nerines,  but 
the  loam  in  this  case  may  be  a  shade  heavier 
in  texture.  As  a  rule,  Pancratiums  are  best 
grown  singly  in  6  or  7-inch  pots,  but  if  culti- 
vated for  exhibition  purposes  in  pots  of  larger 
size,  two  or  more  bulbs  must  be  put  together, 
taking  care  to  select  bulbs  that  flower  at  the 
same  time,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  satis- 
factory, for  the  bulbs  cannot  be  induced  to 
flower  at  the  same  period  unless  it  is  natural  to 
them.  Pancratiums  require  free  waterings  dur- 
ing the  period  of  growth,  therefore  the  pots 
should  be  well  drained  in  every  instance. 

Crimtm  Moorei. — In  order  that  this  Crinum 
may  flower  in  autumn  the  plants  should  be  kept 
all  the  season  in  a  cool  greenhouse  and  treated 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  described  in  last 
week's  Calendar  for  Nerines.  ^^'hen  repotting 
is  necessary,  use  a  richer  and  heavier  soil  than 
for  Nerines,  but  Crinums  succeed  best  if  not  dis- 
turbed frequently.  Shake  out  the  bulbs  care- 
fully, and  put  one  large  bulb  in  an  8-inch  pot. 
Place  them  in  an  intermediate  house  until 
growth  is  completed  ;  then  dry  them  off  and 
place  them  in  a  greenhouse,  withholding  all 
water.  Repotting  should  not  be  done  until  the 
plants  have  flowered. 

Show  and  decorative  Pelargoniums. — Plants 
that  have  done  flowering  if  not  turned  out-of- 
doors  should  be  placed  in  a  position  exposed  to 
full  sunshine.  Water  should  be  very  sparingly 
given  at  this  period,  decreasing  the  supply  until 
it  is  withheld  altogether.  After  that  stage  has 
been  reached  the  plants  should  be  laid  on  their 
sides  for  a  period  of  rest  until  the  wood  is  quite 
ripe,  after  which  time  old  plants  .should  be 
pruned  hard  back.  Younger  plants  should  have 
the  wood  left  rather  longer  so  as  to  form  larger 
plants  next  year.  If  young  stock  is  desired,  the 
j.iresent  is  a  good  time  to  take  a  hatch  of  cut- 


tings ;  they  will  root  quckly  at  this  season. 
Select  firm,  ripened  wood  for  the  cuttings,  e,nd 
insert  them  in  sandy  soil,  making  them  firm. 
Place  them  in  an  unheated  frame  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun.  As  soon  as  they  have  rooted  they 
should  be  potted  off  singly  into  3-inch  pots, 
using  as  a  compost  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-soil, 
and  enough  iand  to  keep  the  whole  porous. 
A  few  very  small  bones  may  be  added,  these 
being  more  lasting,  and  better  than  dung.  In 
potting  make  the  soil  moderately  firm.  The 
pots  must  be  well  drained,  as  Pelargoniums  in 
autumn  and  winter  will  perish  if  water  per- 
sists in  the  pot.  They  should  be  kept  rather 
on  the  dry  side,  and  during  the  winter  water 
should  be  very  sparingly  given.  As  soon  as 
growth  becomes  active  after  repotting,  the  point 
or  top  of  the  shoot  should  be  pinched  out  so  as 
to  induce  the  shoot  to  break  and  throw  out  three 
or  four  side  growths.  These  side  growths  as 
soon  as  long  enough  to  handle  should  be  care- 
fully tied  dowu  to  the  side  of  the  pot,  so  as  to 
form  a  compact  bushy  plant.  Pelargoniums  being 
very  subject  to  green  fly,  the  house  should  be 
fumigated  on  its  first  appearance.  If  there  is 
not  a  house  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  plants, 
place  them  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  a 
greenhouse,  or  in  an  unheated  frame  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun. 

Chrysanthemums. — Plants  cultivated  for  sup- 
ph'ing  large  blooms  are  now  setting  their  flower 
buds,  and  all  buds  should  be  secured  by  the 
middle  of  August.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  removing  the  wood  buds  around  the 
flower  bud,  destroying  them  gradually,  .'.t 
different  times,  down  from  the  flower  bud.  At 
this  date  the  plants  should  be  top-dressed  with 
a  compost  much  the  same  as  that  used  for 
potting,  adding  a  favourite  artificial  manure. 
From  *,his  date  onwards  feed  the  roots  at  regular 
periods,  but  feeding  must  be  discontinued  before 
the  plants  are  housed  in  September. 
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The  propagation  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and 
other  bedding  plants  must  soon  be  given  atten- 
tion. Pelargoniums  may  be  rooted  in  boxes 
placed  out-of-doors.  Early  and  well-rooted  cut- 
tings, if  hardened  by  exposure  before  being 
placed  under  glass  for  the  winter,  always  give 
the  best  results.  The  more  tender  plants,  such 
as  Coleus,  Iresine,  and  others,  will  require  to 
be  rooted  in  a  frame  or  pit  kept  somewhat  close 
for  a  few  days  and  shaded  from  sunshine. 
Cuttings  should  always  be  selected  from 
healthy  plants,  choosing  only  the  best  varieties, 
and  from  moderately  well-ripened  and  firm  parts 
of  the  plants.  Cuttings  of  young,  immatured 
stems  are  apt  to  decay,  but  shoots  that  are  very 
old  and  dried  make  roots  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. A  few  of  the  lower  leaves  should  be 
taken  off,  and  the  stems  cut  immediately 
under  a  joint.  Sharp,  sandy  soil  is  the  best, 
and  the  holes  should  be  made  with  a  blunt- 
pointed  dibber  rather  thicker  than  the  cuttings 
to  be  inserted.  Press  the  soil  gently  but  firmly 
round  the  base  of  each  cutting,  firm  enough  to 
prevent  the  cuttings  coming  out  readily  when 
gently  pulled  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  The 
receptacles  for  containing  the  cuttings  should 
be  clean  and  well  drained.  When  roots  havf^ 
l>een  made  the  little  plants  may  be  separated 
singly  or  as  desired. 

Plants  in  tubs. — Sweet  Peas  are  very  suitable 
subjects  for  cultivation  in  tubs  placed  close  to 
the  mansion  or  dwelling-house.  In  a  somewhat 
shaded  position  the  colours  of  the  flowers  last 
longer.  Close  attention  is  necessary  to  watering 
and  feeding  the  roots,  and  to  the  removal  of  all 
decayed  flowers  before  seeds  form.  Clumps 
from  8  to  10  feet  in  height,  if  well  flowered,  are 
very  attractive.  Aloysia  citriodora  is  esteemed 
for  its  fragrance,  and  when  well  cared  for 
assumes  considerable  proportions.  Cuttings 
rooted  here  in  1892  have  long  since  attained  the 
limit  in  size  imposed  by  the  necessity  for 
housing  them  in  winter,  being  12  feet  in  height, 
with  a  diameter  of  8  feet  and  of  pyramidal  out- 
line. Slight  winter  protection  alone  is  neces- 
sary, and  all  growth  is  made  in  the  open.  The 
plants  being  now  in  full  flower,  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  water  and  occasional  stimulants. 
The  Myrtle  is  another  favourite  for  cultivation 
in  tubs,  and  is  much  admired  in  the  month  of 


August  when  in  full  flower,  especially  if  the 
specim.ens  are,  say,  10  feet  in  height  and  6  feet 
in  diameter.  Cuttings  rooted  here  six  years  ago 
are  nearly  that  size,  and  they  are  now  in  full  bud. 
Myrtles  should  be  firmly  potted  in  rich,  loamy 
soil  with  leaf-mould  and  sand.  Scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  like  the  Ivy-leaved  varieties,  are 
attractive  as  pyramids.  The  specimens  should 
be  such  as  measure  from  7  to  S  feet  in  height 
and  3^  feet  in  diameter.  When  they  have 
attained  these  dimensions  the  prunings  are  use- 
ful for  mixing  with  cut  flowers,  to  which  ihey 
add  a  most  pleasant  odour. 

Campanula  carpaiica  and  the  variety  alba  are 
very  useful  at  this  season  as  border  or  rock 
plants,  the  profusion  of  their  flowers  at  the  pre- 
sent time  being  a  feature  worthy  of  remark.  Th:- 
hardiness  of  this  species  is  in  its  favour,  and 
the  stock  may  be  easily  increased  by  division, 
by  seeds  or  by  cuttings,  but  cuttings  inserted 
early  in  spring  are  to  be  preferred  if  a  limited 
stock  only  is  required.  If  pricked  out  into  sandy 
soil  in  a  cold  frame,  they  will  soon  make  roots 

Spanish  Broom. — Genista  hispanica  is  a  very 
effective  feature  in  the  borders  or  shrubberies  at 
this  season  ;  the  effect  is  especially  good  when 
the  Genista  is  associated  with  Prunus  Fissardii. 
Plants  may  be  easily  raised  from  seeds,  which 
are  produced  in  great  quantities  and  should  be 
gathered  before  they  are  quite  ripe.  Let  the 
seeds  be  grown  in  the  open  ground,  but  they 
may  not  appear  above  the  ^oil  until  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Vines  against  walls. — A  very  warm,  sunny 
season  is  absolutely  necessary  to  :ipen  out-of- 
door  Grapes,  and  these  conditions  are  seldom 
obtained.  The  foliage  is  ornamental,  however, 
in  every  season.  In  order  to  give  the  Grapes  a 
chance  to  ripen  proper  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  shortening  and  thinning  of  the  growths, 
stopping  the  shoots  at  one  leaf  beyond  each 
bunch,  and  the  laterals  and  sub-laterals  also  at 
one  leaf.  If  a  little  attention  can  be  given  to- 
moderately  thinning  the  bunches  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. Leading  shoots  for  extension  and  for  cover- 
ing bare  wall  space  may  be  allowed  to  extend  5  or 
6  feet  before  being  stopped.  Keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  mildew,  and  immediately  it  is  seen  dust 
the  leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  A  good 
watering  with  liquid  manure  will  be  helpful  to 
vines  growing  in  a  hot  or  dry  position,  and 
bearing  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit. 

Strawberries. — As  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered  from  young  plants  that  will  be  culti- 
vated another  season,  let  the  plants  be  cleared 
of  all  runners  and  damaged  and  useless  leaves, 
cleaning  the  ground  of  weeds  at  the  same  time. 
If  the  beds  are  dry,  water  the  ground  by  means 
of  the  hose-pipe,  to  encourage  fresh  growth, 
that  the  plants  may  become  furnished  with 
healthy  foliage  before  winter.  If  the  plants 
have  suffered  badly  from  mildew,  remove  the 
mulching  or  other  refuse  to  the  fire  heap,  but  I 
do  not  advocate  the  removal  of  tco  much  foliage, 
as  this  tends  to  weaken  the  crowns.  Dust  the 
beds  ov«r  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  lime.  Let 
old  plants  which  are  exhausted  be  cleared  from 
the  ground  without  delay  that  the  soil  may  be 
broken  up  or  planted  with  winter  Broccoli  or 
similar  crop.  Runners  that  were  layered  as 
recommended  in  a  previous  Calendar  will  now 
be  rooted  and  ready  for  planting  out.  Early 
varieties  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  provided  the  weather  is  favourable  and  the 
soil  in  good  condition  the  present  is  the  most 
favourable  season  to  make  new  beds.  If  the 
ground  was  prepared  as  recommended  in  the 
Calendar  for  July  11,  insert  the  plants  at  dis- 
tances of  1  foot  apart  in  the  lines  and  allow 
2  feet  apart  between  the  rows.  A  few  plaat^ 
should  be  put  out  at  1  foot  apart  each  way  r.n  a 
warm  border,  and  if  frames  be  placed  over  them 
next  spring  they  will  give  good  returns  for 
little  trouble.  All  planting  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  August  if  possible. 

American  blight. — Keep  a  sharp  look-out  on 
the  fruit  trees  for  this  pest,  and  rub  over  th<- 
affected  parts  with  a  stiff  brush  dipped  in 
methylated  spirits.  In  bad  cases,  and  especially 
if  the  trees  are  not  bearing  crops,  syringe  the 
trees  with  a  strong  insecticide,  repeating  the 
application  again  when  necessary. 
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FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS, 

By  1.  CooMBEK,  Gardener  to  Loud  Llangattcck, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

New  Peach  bjrders. — There  is  much  to  be 
gained  by  planting  trees  as  early  in  the  autumn 
as  is  practicable,  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  pre- 
pare the  borders  in  ample  time.  Good  drainage 
is  important,  and  for  this  reason  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  should  be  concreted,  and  covered 
with  a  layer,  9  inches  or  a  foot  in  thickness,  of 
stone,  or  briclf  rubble.  On  the  top  of  this 
place  thin  turves,  with  the  grass  side  down- 
wards. A  4.inch  tile  drain  should  be  placed 
in  the  drainage  material  and  slightly  sunk  in 
the  concrete.  The  compost  should  consist  of 
rich  fibrous  turf,  roughly  broken,  and  mixed 
with  crushed  mortar  rubble,  finely-crushed 
bones,  and  wood  ashes,  made,  if  possible,  from 
charred  green  wood,  more  or  less  liberally,  ac- 
cording to  the  texture  of  the  loam.  The  last- 
named  should  be  used  in  a  tolerably  dry  condi- 
tion, and  be  well  consolidated.  The  compost 
should  be  from  2  to  '2\  feet  in  depth,  and  the 
borders  may  be  formed  wholly  inside,  or  out- 
side, or  the  roots  of  the  trees  may  be  allowed  to 
ramify  in  both  inside  and  outside  borders.  The 
borders  may  be  wholly  formed  in  one  season,  or 
upon  the  piecemeal  principle,  as  is  desired ; 
but  this  will  be  in  a  measure  controlled  by  the 
construction  of  the  house  and  the  position  that 
the  trees  will  occupy.  The  kind  of  trees  to 
be  used,  whether  standard  or  dwarf  speci- 
mens, will  be  governed  also  by  the  build  of  the 
house.  Order  the  trees  well  in  advance  of  the 
planting  season,  and  remember  that  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  them  growing  for  a  season  or  two 
against  an  outside  wall  before  planting  them 
indoors. 

Fig  trees  iti  pots. — Early  forced  trees  that  have 
been  gradually  hardened  since  maturing  their 
second  crop  of  fruit,  by  free  ventilation  and 
exposure  to  sunshine,  may  now  be  placed  out- 
of-doors  in  a  sheltered  position  in  full  sun- 
shine. The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of 
ashes,  or  tree  leaves,  and  each  should  be 
examined  occasionally  to  see  that  the  drainage 
is  in  perfect  condition.  Copious  supplies  of 
water  will  still  be  needful,  but  do  not  apply 
manure  or  manure  water.  Young  trees  that  were 
afforded  a  shift  into  larger  pots,  as  advised  in 
a  previous  Calendar,  should  now  be  placed  in 
similar  conditions  to  the  early-forced  trees,  pro- 
vided the  roots  have  made  satisfactory  progress. 
Trees  now  fruiting  must  be  kept  under  glass 
until  the  fruit  is  gathered,  when  these  trees  also 
should  be  carefully  hardened  and  placed  in  the 
open. 

Late-fruiting  Fig  trees  in  borders. — Keep  the 
growths  well  thinned  out  and  regularly 
stopped.  This  is  especially  important  in  the 
case  of  such  robust  growers  as  Negro  Largo, 
otherwise  the  fruit  will  not  colour  satis- 
factorily, and  the  wood  will  fail  to  mature. 
The  fruits  should  also  be  thinned.  Apply  a 
top-dressing,  or  waterings  with  liquid  manure  to 
the  roots,  and  water  the  borders  as  often  as 
required.  Syringe  the  trees  with  clear  water 
every  afternoon  when  closing  the  house  for  the 
day.  As  soon  as  the  fruits  commence  to 
colour,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discontinue 
syringing  the  trees,  and  extra  care  must  be  taken 
to  ventilate  the  house  a  little  early  in  the 
morning,  increasing  the  amount  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  thus  preventing  conden- 
sation of  moisture  upon  the  fruit. 

Strawberries. — The  plants  should  be  re- 
arranged in  order  to  place  them  more  thinly 
that  the  leaves  may  have  room  to  properly  de- 
velop. Move  each  plant  once  every  week  to 
prevent  the  roots  from  penetrating  the  bed  of 
ashes,  and  remove  runners  as  soon  as  they  can 
l3e  grasped  by  the  fingers.  Attend  closely  to 
watering,  using  clear  water  until  the  soil  is  well 
filled  with  roots,  when  mild  liquid  manures 
should  be  occasionally  given.  Syringe  the  plants 
overhead  in  the  evening  of  fine  days.  In  cases 
■where  wire  gauze  has  not  been  employed  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  worms,  these  pests  may 
become  troublesome,  and  the  use  of  clear  lime 
water  may  be  necessary  to  remove  them. 

Bananas. — Young  plants  that  have  been 
tubbed  or  planted  out  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  have  made  numerous  roots  should  be 
.given  diluted  drainings  from  the  cow-shed,  or 
suitable  artificial  manures.  Keep  the  atmo- 
sphere moist  and  hot,  and  apply  abundant 
waterings  to  the  roots.     Any  plants  which  have 


fruited  in  tubs  should  be  thrown  away,  unless 
they  are  required  for  propagation,  but  those 
planted  out  in  borders,  and  are  not  exhausted, 
should  be  cut  down,  and  suitable  suckers 
selected  for  cultivation  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

Winter  Cucumbers. — About  the  second  week  in 
August  is  a  suitable  time  for  sowing  seeds  of 
Cucumbers  for  fruiting  in  winter.  Sow  the 
seeds  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  filled  with  a  fine, 
moderately  moist  compost  of  loam  and  leaf-soil. 
Plunge  the  pots  in  a  hot-bed  in  a  house  having 
a  temperature  at  night  of  70°  and  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere. The  seeds  will  not  require  watering  until 
after  the  plants  are  through  the  soil,  when  the 
pots  should  be  placed  in  a  light  position  near  the 
glass.  As  soon  as  a  rough  leaf  has  expanded 
the  plants  will  be  ready  for  being  shifted  into 
6-inch  pots.  They  should  be  ready  for  plant- 
ing out  about  a  month  after  the  time  that 
the  seeds  were  sown.  For  the  final  planting 
fresh  fibrous  loam  and  haky  leaf-soil,  with  a 
little  sand  added  if  the  loam  is  heavy,  should 
be  formed  into  small  hillocks,  resting  on  thin 
turves  placed  on  a  bed  heated  with  hot-water 
pipes.  After  the  soil  has  become  warmed 
through,  a  plant  should  be  planted  on  each 
hillock.  

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN, 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon,  Vic.arv  Gibbs. 
Aldenham  House,  Elslree,  Hertfordshire. 

Potatos. — I  never  remember  to  have  seen  the 
Potato  crop,  including  early,  mid-season,  and 
late  varieties,  look  more  promising  that  it  does 
this  season.  With  a  continuance  of  fine  weather, 
not  only  should  the  crop  be  heavy,  but  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  quality  will  be  of  the 
highest.  All  varieties  should  be  lifted  immedi- 
ately the  growth  is  completed.  A  mistaken  idea 
exists  that  unless  the  tubers  are  thoroughly 
ripened,  so  much  so  that  the  skins  cannot  be 
easily  rubbed  off,  the  crop  is  not  ready  for  lift- 
ing, the  con.sequence  being  that  in  many  cases 
disease  attacks  them  and  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  the  crop  becomes  useless.  I  have  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  the  rubbing  of  the 
skin,  though  a  little  unsightly  at  the  time,  does 
not  impair  the  keeping  qualities,  as  in  a  very 
short  time  the  rub  becomes  healed,  and  the 
tubers  are  none  the  worse. 

Late  Peas. — Every  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the.se,  so  that  the  season  may  be  prolonged  as 
late  in  the  year  as  possible,  fortunately,  we 
now  have  varieties  with  robust  constitutions 
suitable  for  late  cropping,  and  when  grown 
under  proper  conditions,  they  seldom  fail.  The 
most  essential  requirements  are  to  deeply  till 
the  soil,  apply  abundant  moisture  at  the  roots, 
spray  the  tops  during  hot  weather,  thoroughlv 
mulch  the  ground,  thin  the  plants  to  a  suffi- 
cient distance  apart,  and,  in  many  cases  it  will 
often  be  necesary  during  a  wet  period,  and  as 
the  season  advances,  to  pinch  out  the  points  of 
the  growth  after  a  satisfactory  quantity  of 
flowers  has  set.  For  some  years  past  we  have 
relied  principally  on  two  varieties,  namely, 
Wells's  Masterpiece  and  Autocrat.  The  first- 
named  variety  is  a  magnificent  Pea,  possessing 
a  fine  constitution  ;  it  is  seldom  attacked  by 
mildew,  is  very  prolific,  and,  above  all,  has  ex- 
cellent quality.  This  variety  often  continues  to 
bear  well  into  November,  Autocrat  seldom 
fails  in  any  season  or  locality. 

Onions  (spring  sown). — By  August  20  these 
should  have  practically  completed  their  growth, 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  earlier 
and  more  perfect  the  ripening,  the  better  will 
be  their  keeping  qualities.  The  chief  reason 
why  large  specimens  frequently  fail  to  keep 
satisfactorily  is  owing  to  imperfect  ripening,  and 
not  sufhcient  care  being  taken  to  prevent  them 
being  bruised.  Should  dry  weather  continue, 
one  more  good  soaking  of  water  should  be  given 
at  the  roots,   which   should  be  sufficient. 

Sowing  Onion  seed. — Preparations  should  now 
be  made  for  getting  the  ground  in  order  for 
sowing  the  Tripoli  varieties,  and  where  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  bulbs  should  finish  their  growth 
where  they  are  sown,  the  ground  should  be  such 
as  was  recently  trenched  deeply,  and  it  should 
be  heavily  manured.  Instead  of  this,  I  prefer  to 
sow  the  seed  on  deeply-dug  ground  which  was 
liberally  manured  for  a  previous  crop,  give  the 
surface  a  thorough  dressing  of  soot  and  wood 
ashes,  and  transplant  the  seedlings  to  their 
permanent    quarters    early    in    spring.     In    any 


case,  the  surface  should  be  made  very  firm  and 
broken  down  to  a  fine  tilth,  and  the  seed  should 
not  be  sown  before  the  middle  of  the  present 
month  (about  the  20th  inst.  for  choice),  other- 
wise a  very  large  percentage  is  certain  to  run 
prematurely  to  flower.  Splendid  varieties  for 
this  sowing  are  White  Emperor  and  White 
Leviathan,  both  of  which  are  distinct.  The 
first-named  variety,  though  not  quite  as  large 
as  White  Leviathan,  is  fully  ten  days  earlier. 
For  succession.  Lemon  and  Blood  Red  Rocca 
are  each  good,  and,  if  lifted  in  time,  will 
keep  well. 

Radishes. — Continue  to  sow  these  in  small 
quantities  about  every  ten  days.  Select  a  shady, 
cool  spot  in  the  garden,  and  damp  the  surface 
daily. 

Aubergines.— V\a.nt-i  growing  in  pots  and  now 
coming  into  bearing,  should  have  a  liberal 
supply  of  manure  water  and  the  foliage  tho- 
roughly syringed  with  tepid  water  twice  a  day. 
The  fruits  of  these  plants  ripen  better  if  the 
plants  are  kept  in  an  intermediate  house,  but  in 
this  case  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere in  a  moist  condition,  in  order  to  prevent 
attacks  of  red  spider.  Although  during  hot 
weather  in  August  Aubergines  can  often  be 
satisfactorily  grown  in  cold  pits  or  frames,  and 
even  in  the  open,  it  is  advisable,  owing  to  the 
variable  climate  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
crop,  that,  wherever  possible,  they  should 
be  cultivated  and  ripened  in  heateci  houses. 
The  purple  variety  is  generally  considered 
superior  for  culinary  purposes,  but  the  white 
one  is  very  ornamental,  and  it  is  therefore  advis- 
able to  grow  both.  The  demand  for  this  vege- 
table is  becoming  greater  year  by  year,  and  in 
order  to  supply  our  markets  large  quantities  are 
annually  imported. 

Endive. — Continue  to  plant  out  good  breadths 
of  this  as  the  plants  become  ready,  allowing  a 
distance  of  12  inches  apart.  Make  another  good 
sowing  of  seeds  of  two  or  three  varieties  on  a 
south  border. 

THE   APIARY. 

Bv  CHLOras. 

Queens. — Many  beekeepers  raise  queens,  and 
some  sell  them,  but  I  wonder  how  many  really 
understand  queen-raising.  There  is  the  temper 
of  the  bees,  as  well  as  the  prolific  breeding 
capacity  of  the  queen  to  consider,  together  with 
the  industry  and  hardiness  of  the  strain.  Fur- 
ther, what  about  the  males  ;  are  they  descended 
from  bees  noted  for  longevity  and  honey-gather- 
ing power?  These  and  other  points  are  neces- 
sary to  consider  when  raising  the  best  kind  of 
queen. 

Queen  cell  containing  dead  worker  bee. — When 
a  hive  that  had  swarmed  was  being  examined 
to  see  if  the  young  queen  was  laying,  a  sealed 
queen  cell  was  discovered  and  duly  removed. 
To  the  'beekeeper's  amazement,  a  worker  was 
discovered  in  it.  The  head  was  foremost,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  worker  was  helping  itself 
to  the  "  royal  jelly  "  left  after  the  hatching  of 
a  queen,  and  the  other  workers,  finding  the  cell 
occupied,  sealed  it  over. 

The  caps  of  honey  jars. — Some  beektepers  have 
been  advised  to  leave  off  the  caps  of  the  honey 
bottles,  after  the  honey  has  been  bottled,  so  as  to 
allow  the  air  bubbles  to  rise  and  be  skimmed  off. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  cap  at  once,  for 
there  is  always  the  fear  of  fermentation  arising 
when  the  honey  is  exposed  in  this  manner. 

To  get  bees  from  roofs  and  hollow  walls. — A 
little  while  ago  a  swarm  took  up  its  residence 
in  the  roof  of  a  porch.  The  people  were  in  a 
state  of  panic,  for  no  one  would  venture  out 
by  the  front  door,  and  many  friends  were  noti- 
fied of  the  danger,  I  was  sent  for,  and  asked 
to  overcome  tlie  difficulty.  The  procedure  is 
simple.  Make  sure  that  there  is  only  one 
entrance  or  exit  ;  over  this  place  a  Porter  bee 
escape,  and  just  above  put  a  weak  stock  of  bees, 
either  in  a  straw  skep  or  on  three  frames.  The 
swarm  can  only  go  out  foraging,  but  cannot 
return  to  their  old  quarters,  and  will  soon  join 
those  above  in  the  hive.  If  the  bees  have  been 
in  the  roof  for  some  considerable  time,  it  will 
take  about  a  month  to  clear  them,  but  if  they 
have  only  just  settled  there,  then  three  or  four 
days  will  suffice.  Whilst  the  operation  is  in 
progress,  frequent  examination  must  be  made 
to  discover  if  the  bees  are  using  some  other 
entrance  than  the  old  one  where  the  escape  has 
been  placed. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  u-ell  as  specimens  oj  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41.  \VelIing:ton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER  sent  as  early  i7i  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  stgtuiture  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Illustrations.  -  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  andto  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  oJ 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  Jloiaers,  trees,  &c.,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sendingto 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  oj 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  -.uhich  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Nev^spapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
(arejulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  12— Taunton  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 
SATURDAY,  AUGUST  15-Sandiway  and  Dist.  Fl.  Sh. 


ERSGE    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 62  4°. 
:Ti'AL  Temperatures: — 
V.o>!DoH.— Wednesday,  August  5   (6    p.m.):    Max.     76°; 
Min.  57". 
Cnrdeners-  Chronicle  OfiBce.   41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent    Garden,  London —r;n.«./iO',  August  6 
(10   A.M.):     Bar.   30;     Temp.    63'';    Weather— 
Overcast. 
Provinces.— H'srfiirsrfuv.  August  5  (6  p.m.):   Max.    60" 
South-west  Ireland ;  Min.  61°  North-west  Scot- 
land. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

FRIDAY— 

New  and  rare  plants  and  seeds  from  New  Zealand. 
Choice  imported  and  established  Orchids.  Orchids  in 
Hower  a.id  bud,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.G. 

Complaints       are       periodically 

Plants       made  on  the  subject  of  injuries 

^"''         sustained    by    handling'    various 

Irritation,  plants    which    contain    juices   or 

other  substances  that  produce  in- 
fl.-iinmatorv  or  other  disagreeable  symptoms 
on  the  skin.  In  soine  years  these  disagree- 
able eflects  are  more  noticeable  than  in 
others,  and  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that,  in  the 
case  of  sorne  of  the  offending  plants  at  any 
rate,  a  hot,  sunny  summer  tends  to  ac- 
centuate the  evil.  .A  plant  which  is  the  cause 
of  part,  at  least,  of  the  trouble  is  Rhus 
ladicans,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  R. 
Toxicodendron.  It  is  grown  in  a  fairly  con- 
siderable number  of  gardens  in  Britain,  but 
instances  of  trouble  arising  from  it  are  some- 
what rare  and  scattered.  In  its  native  home. 
North  .\merica,  it  is  well  known  as  a  danger- 
ous plant,  under  the  name  of  Poison  Ivy, 
and  a  stranger  does  well  to  learn  to  readily 
distinguish  it  from  the  somewhat  similar  and 
verv  common  Virginia  Creeper,  especially  as 
both  plants  are  not  infrequently  to  be  found 
growing  over  the  same  tree.  Even  in 
.America  its  virulence  seems  to  vary  .according 
to  climatic  and  other  conditions,  and,  further- 
more, sorne  people  are  far  more  sensitive  to 
its  effects  than  others.  Indeed,  we  have  been 
informed  on  reliable  authority  that  at  the 
time  when  the  plants  are  in  flower  there  are 
people  who  are  compelled  even  to  leave  the 
districts  where  the  plants  are  common, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  poison  being  con- 
tained in,  or  conveyed  on,  the  pollen  grains. 
There  are,  however,  fortunately,  not  many 
who  are  as  sensitive  as  this  would  imply, 
although  the  evil  effects  consequent  on 
incautiously  handling  the  plants  are  every- 
where recognised  in  .America,  and  we  have 
on  several  occasions  witnes.sed  them  our- 
selves. It  is,  then,  a  curious  fact  that  in 
this   country    the   plant   should   be   relatively 


innocuous,  save  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances as  already  indicated.  The  poisonous 
principle  resides  in  the  juice  or  latex  present 
in  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant,  but  the 
composition  of  the  juice  plainly  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  under  which  the  plant  is 
growing.  In  the  south-east  of  England  we 
have  heard  of  more  cases  than  elsewhere,  and 
perhaps  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  hotter 
and  more  continental  type  of  summer  which 
prevails  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for  cases 
of  poisoning  seem  to  be  less  frequent  in  other 
districts,  and  to  be  almost  unknown  in  the 
north. 

.Another  species,  not  uncommon  in 
.America,  and  apparently  even  more  danger- 
ous than  R.  radicans,  is  R.  venenata,  known 
locally  as  the  Poison  Elder.  Some  of  the 
species  that  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe  are  also  injurious  in  their  natural 
habitats,  although  they  are  not  generally  re- 
garded as  endowed  with  bad  qualities  when 
grown  in  this  country.  The  Wig  tree,  R. 
Cotinus,  as  well  as  R.  Coriaria,  which  are 
both  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
are  looked  on  with  suspicion  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  latter  plant  is  unquestionably 
dangerous,  and  produces  an  erj'sipelas-lilce 
affection  of  the  skin  of  persons  who  gather 
the  leaves  for  the  sake  of  the  tannin  they 
contain. 

Some  of  the  best-known  examples  of  the 
poisonous  qualities  of  the  genus  are  met 
with  in  those  species  which,  like  R.  verni- 
cifera,  furnish  the  well-known  lacquer  var- 
nish used  by  the  Japanese.  'The  juice  is  so 
dangerous  that  its  nature  is  not  as  yet  fully 
understood,  but  the  poisonous  substance, 
formerly  caller  urushic  acid  by  Dr.  Yoshida, 
is  probablv  a  phenol,  to  which  the  name  of 
Laccol  has  been  given  by  Bertrand,  a  French 
chemist,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  its 
investigation.  The  varnish  results  from  a 
chemical  change  in  this  laccol  produced  by 
a  ferment,  also  present  in  the  juice,  when  the 
two  substances  are  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of 
the  air. 

.Another  group  of  plants  which  is  endowed 
with  analogous  disagreeable  qualities  is 
furnished  bv  some  of  the  Primulas.  The  two 
species  which  enjoy  a  bad  reputation  in  this 
respect  are  P.  obconica  and  P.  sinensis.  The 
latter  plant,  however,  is  rarely  productive  of 
bad  effects,  although  we  have  received  com- 
plaints respecting  it  from  time  to  time.  There 
is  a  more  general  agreement  as  to  the 
P.  obconica  deserving  its  evil  name.  But 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sumachs,  or  species 
of  Rhus,  so  also  with  this  plant,  different  per. 
sons  exhibit  very  different  degrees  of  sus- 
ceptibility. Some  interesting  e.>cperiments 
were  made  at  Prague  a  few  years  ago  which 
very  clearly  showed  this.  Portions  of  leaf 
petiole  and  the  peduncle  of  the  inflorescence 
bound  on  the  wrist  or  arm  for  a  short  time, 
produced  very  marked  effects  upon  one  of  the 
investigators,  whilst  in  the  case  of  another 
subject  hardly  any  result  was  obtained.  It 
was  clearly  shown,  however,  that  repeated 
application  of  the  stimulus  did  not  confer  any 
immunity,  such  as  might,  perhaps,  on 
analogy  have  been  anticipated.  Indeed,  the 
contrary  appeared  to  be  the  case. 

The  injurious  substance  is  contained  in  the 
glandular  hairs  that  occur  on  the  epidermis 
of  the  plant,  and  perhaps  in  the  more 
pointed  hairs  also,  as  the  extraction  of  the 


contents  of  the  glands  and  the  smearing 
of  the  5"eIlowish  mass  thus  obtained  en 
the  sivin  was  followed  by  the  characteristic 
symptoms  that  are  so  well  known.  It  was 
also  discovered  that  the  injurious  substance 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  soluble 
in  strong  spirit,  and  this  indicates  how  the 
unpleasant  effects  of  handling  the  plant  may 
be  obviated.  By  rinsing  the  hands  first  with 
spirit,  and  then  washing  with  soap  in  a 
strearn  of  water,  the  symptoms  may  be  almost 
entirely  prevented,  and  even  when  they  have 
already  begun  to  manifest  themselves,  the 
alleviation  is  considerable.  It  thus  becomes 
clear  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  wash  the  hands 
in  water  only,  since  this  will  not  remove  the 
poisonous  substance,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  those  who  are  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
the  secretion  will  give  the  methylated  spirit 
method  a  trial.  Seeing  that  the  degree  of 
susceptibility  differs  so  widely,  it  will  prob- 
ably happen  that  some  people  may  still  suffer, 
even  from  the  small  traces  that  remain  afte:' 
treatment  with  the  spirit,  but  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  majority  will  derive  con- 
siderable benefit  from  its  use. 

Some  per.sons  suffer  from  handling  tin 
bulbs  of  Roman  Hyacinths,  though  the  c\il 
consequences  usually  are  merely  temporary. 
It  is  believed  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble- 
in  this  case  lies  in  the  presence  i  I 
needle-like  crystals,  or  rhaphides,  of  calcium 
oxalate  which  occur  in  the  dried-up  cells  tif 
the  scales.  These  easily  penetrate  the  skin, 
and  may  set  up  a  troublesome  irritation. 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  phys'.cal 
injury  alone  accounts  for  the  unpleasant 
eflects,  and  it  may  be  that  the  needle^ 
really  serve  to  innoculate  the  skin  with 
soine  deleterious  substance.  Such  is  alnio-t 
certainly  the  case  in  connection  with  sonu- 
other  plants,  the  Arum,  for  example.  The 
juice  of  the  tuber,  if  filtered,  is  said  not  to 
produce  any  effect  if  placed  upon  the  tongue, 
whereas  if  the  cut  surface  of  the  rhizome  In 
directly  applied,  a  tingling  sensation  makcs 
itself  felt  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  and 
gradually  increases  until  considerable  pain 
is  experienced.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  tlie 
introduction  of  a  poisonous  substance  \r\\" 
the  tissues,  and  not  to  be  solely  attribut.il  1 
to  the  irritation  caused  by  the  rhaphidi -■. 
The  matter  is  worth  more  extended  investi- 
gation, as  very  little  is  known  about  it  at  ilii' 
present  time. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  rep 

sents  Dendrobium  Brymerianum,  "  Gatton  I'.n 
variety,"  for  which  Sir  Jeremiah  Coljian. 
Bart.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  W.  1' 
Bound),  received  an  Award  of  Merit  at  tl-  - 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
April  14  this  year,  and  which  is  one  of  the  mi 
highly  developed  forms  yet  seen.  The  spei  i 
was  introduced  in  1874  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Lhv 
&  Co.,  from  Burmah,  and  few  OrchnK 
have  been  better  welcomed  by  Orchidi^t^. 
although  the  supply  for  a  good  many  years  wa^ 
very  limited.  The  typical  form  was  invariabl> 
good,  and  the  branched  fimbriation  on  the  lip. 
which  forms  the  chief  attraction  of  the  flower, 
well-developed.  But  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronic ~< . 
January  28,  1888,  p.  104,  the  late  Profe.^sMr 
Reichenbach  describes  D.  Brymerianum  histri- 
onicum,  which  had  been  imported  froro  Vpitr 
Burmah,  and  was  appearing  in  many  gardens 
As  with  some  other  Orchids,  this  was  an  in- 
ferior presentment  of  the  original  species  so  far 
as  the  cultivator  was  concerned,  for  its  flowers 
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were  small,  the  fringe  of  the  lip  but  poorly 
developed,  and  the  flowers  addicted  to  self-fer- 
tilisation, thus  failing  to  expand,  which  ren- 
dered them  florally  worthless,  though  of 
scientific  interest.  It  was  probably  this  form 
which  caused  the  species  to  have  been  com- 
founded  with  D.  criniferum,  illustrated  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1908,  p.  184.  The  variety 
histrionicum  has  practically  disappeared  from 
gardens,  and  the  more  recent  importations,  out 
of  which  the  Gatton  Park  variety  appeared, 
have  fortunately  been  of  the  best  type,  with 
large  bright  yellow  flowers.  D.  Brymerianum 
thrives  well  with  D.  clavatum,  D.  fimbriatum, 
and  others  of  the  same  section,  all  of  these 
requiring  warm  moist  quarters  at  the  growing 
season,  and  a  cooler  resting  period,  during 
which  water  should  be  given  but  sparingly. 

The  late  Mr.  Richard  Lowe.  —  Some 
interest  arises  from  the  death  of  Mr.  Richard 
Lowe  (see  ante  p.  78)  on  account  of  the  fund 
raised  for  his  benefit,  which  was  administered  by 
the  Wolverhampton  and  Staffordshire  Auxiliary 
of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 
Mr.  Tom  B.  Dobbs,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Lowe 
as  the  hon.  sec.  of  this  auxiliary,  being  sup- 
ported by  Messrs.  Posser,  Jones  &  Co.,  who 
initiated  the  scheme,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Johnson, 
manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank,  Wolverhamp- 
ton. A  meeting  of  the  committee  responsible  for 
the  management  of  the  fund  met  recently,  and 
a  decision  was  arrived  at  as  to  the  dis- 
bursement of  a  balance  of  £31  Is.  8d. 
The  details  of  accounts  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  subscribers  on  application  to 
the  Metropolitan  Bank.  We  may  add  that  Mr. 
Lowe's  original  premises  in  Queen  Square,  Wol- 
verhampton, are  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Tom 
B.  Dobbs  &  Co.,  landscape  gardeners  and  rustic 
workers,  who  took  over  the  business  in  1892. 
Previously,  the  Messrs.  Dobbs  were  engaged  in 
the  business  of  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  London. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural 
Society. — The  present  issue  of  the  Transactions 
of  this  important  Society  is  of  permanent  in- 
terest to  all  persons  connected  with  forest 
management,  and  who  may  wish  to  see  its  aims 
brought  home  to  the  people  of  this  country  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  common  in  Continental 
countries.  The  Society  holds  periodical  meet- 
ings for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  papers,  the  exhibition  of  new 
inventions,  specimens  of  forest  products,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  forestry  in  all  its 
branches.  Prizes  are  given  to  young  students 
with  the  view  of  encouraging  them  to  study  and 
to  train  themselves  in  habits  of  careful  and  ac- 
curate observation  ;  and  the  Society  offers  annual 
prizes  and  medals  for  essays  on  practical  sub- 
jects, and  for  inventions  connected  with  appli- 
ances used  in  forestry.  Such  awards  have  been 
granted  continuously  since  1855,  and  have 
yielded  satisfactory  results.  The  Society  has 
strongly  urged  the  creation  of  a  British  school 
of  forestry,  and  with  a  view  of  stimulating  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  matter,  a  forestry  exhibition, 
chiefly  organised  by  the  council,  was  held  in 
Kdinburgh  in  1884.  The  Society  in  1890  insti- 
tuted a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
Chair  of  Forestry  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  sum  of  £584  has  since  been  raised 
by  the  Society  and  handed  over  to  the  univer- 
sity. Aided  by  an  annual  subsidy  from  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  a  course  of  lectures  has 
been  delivered  at  the  university  without  a  break 
since  1889.  The  Society  has  drawn  up  a 
schem?  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
model  or  demonstration  forest  for  Scot- 
land. The  Government  has  acquired  the  estate 
of    Inverliever    in    Argyllshire,    and    this,    it    is 


hoped,  may  prove  to  be  the  first  step  in  a  scheme 
of  afforestation  by  the  State  of  unwooded  lands 
in  Scotland.  For  the  past  29  years  excursions 
have  been  made  to  various  parts  of  Scotland, 
England  and  Ireland.  In  1895  a  tour  of  12 
days  was  made  through  the  forests  of  northern 
Germany  ;  in  1902  a  tour  of  17  days  was  made 
in  Sweden,  and  in  the  summer  of  1904,  the 
Forest  School  at  Nancy  and  forests  in  ihe  north 
of  France  were  visited.  The  hope  is  expressed 
that  landowners  may  be  induced  to  afford  facili- 
ties  to  their  foresters  for  participation  in  these 
tours.  The  contents  of  the  present  volume  in- 
clude an  article  on  "  Trees  of  Western  America," 
by  F.  R.  S.  Balfour  :  "A  Scheme  for  Establish- 
ing a  National  Industry  of  Forestry,"  "The  Cul- 
tivation of  Hardwoods,"  by  J.Boyd;  "Impres- 
sions of  Forestry  in  the  Schwarzwald,"  by  J.  F. 
Annand  ;  and  "  Continental  Notes — Germany," 
by  Bert  Ribbontrop,  CLE.  The  articles  on 
tours  afford  instructive  reading  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  tree  planting  and  afforestation,  and 
who  is  unacquainted  with  Continental  systems 
of  forest  management.  The  text  is  helped  by 
some  good  figures  of  injurious  insects  and  dis- 
eases. We  learn  that  tlie  membership  is  well 
maintained,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
1,212.  The  president  of  the  Society,  Sir 
Kenneth  J.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  of  Gairloch, 
makes  an  appeal  to  country  gentlemen, 
'factors,  gardeners,  foresters,  land  stewards, 
nurserymen,  farmers,  and  others,  urging  them 
to  become  members.  The  hon.  secretary  is  R. 
C.  Munro  Ferguson,  M.P.,  Raith  House,  Kirk- 
caldy; and  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  R. 
Galloway,  S.S.C,  19,  Castle  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Ideal  Home  Exhibition  at  Olympia. — We 

are  asked  to  state  that  practical  illustrations  of 
cottage  gardening  and  bee-keeping  are  to  form 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Ideal 
Home  Exhibition  at  Olympia,  which  is  being  or- 
ganised by  the  Daily  Mail.  The  large  annexe, 
which  covers  over  an  acre  of  ground,  is  to  be 
converted  into  "  a  corner  of  England."  There 
will  be  a  real  model  cottage,  standing  in  a  series 
of  gardens  laid  out  by  a  landscape  gardener. 
One  of  the  gardens  will  be  on  the  French  plan, 
and  the  system  of  growing  vegetables  under 
cloches  and  frames  will  be  shown.  Skilled 
operators  will  give  practical  demonstrations  of 
the  treatment  of  the  soil  and  various  other  pro- 
cesses, whilst  bee  culture  will  also  be  shown  by 
experts.  In  all,  there  will  be  over  20  operators, 
including  those  from  the  Studley  Horticultural 
College,  who  will  demonstrate  ever}'  phase  of 
garden  work. 

Good  Summer  Carnations.— Three  Car- 
nations that  have  stood  the  summer  heat  well 
this  season  in  America  are  White  Perfection, 
Beacon  (red),  and  Winsor  (pink).  In  one  of  the 
largest  establishments  these  fine  varieties  have 
produced  splendid  flowers  when  others  have 
failed  to  have  anything  like  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance. All  three  will  be  largely  planted  again 
this  season. 

State  Aid  to  Agriculture  in  America. — 

An  example  of  the  assistance  afforded  to  the 
farming  community  of  the  United  States,  says 
the  Agricultural  A'cws,  by  the  Government  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  mentioned  in  a  recent 
British  Consular  Report.  Less  than  ten  years 
ago  the  Department  spent  about  £2,000  on  the 
introduction  into  the  country  of  the  cultivation 
of  durum  Wheat.  This  variety  of  Wheat  is 
especially  suitable  for  growing  in  districts  where 
the  rainfall  is  slight.  At  the  present  time  the 
annual  value  of  the  durum  Wheat  crop  of  the 
States  is  about  £6,000,000. 


Crataegus  in  Missouri.— Dr.  C.  S.  Sargent 
has  just  published  another  of  his  important 
monographs  on  the  distribution  of  species  r,i 
Cratsegus.  The  present  paper,  which  is  printed 
in  advance  from  the  19th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  is  devoted  to  the 
species  that  occur  in  that  State.  The  author  re- 
gards this  instalment  as  a  preliminary  study, 
since  the  area  of  the  State  has  not  as  yet  been 
by  any  means  completely  explored,  as  far  ^s 
this  genus  is  concerned,  and  it  is  evident  that 
many  other  species  remain  to  be  discovered. 
The  results  of  Professor  Sargent's  work  pre 
very  striking,  for  of  the  species  described  nearly 
all  are  as  yet  unknown  beyond  the  State  boun- 
daries, although  doubtless,  as  further  knowledge 
accumulates,  the  proportion  of  purely  endemic 
forms  may  diminish.  The  Crus-galli  group, 
with  37  endemic  species,  is  the  largest  in  point 
of  numbers,  whilst  the  Virides  also  form  a  some- 
what large  contingent,  in  which,  however,  the 
proportion  of  endemic  species  is  rather  smaller. 
An  interesting  point  in  distribution  is  the  com- 
parative absence  of  the  Tomentosas  group  (13 
species),  though  members  of  it  form  important 
constituents  of  the  Crataegus  vegetation  of 
neighbouring  territories.  The  memoir  contains 
descriptions  of  a  considerable  number  of  new 
species,  and,  needless  to  add,  it  forms  a  very 
important  addition  to  the  literature  of  this  in- 
teresting genus. 

French  Agriculturists  in  Essex. — Our 
French  friends  are  paying  much  attention  to 
English  agriculture.  We  learn  from  the  £ssex 
County  C/irofticle  of  July  24  that,  on  Thursda}', 
the  23rd  ult.,  a  party  of  30  agriculturists,  headed 
by  M.  JouRDAiN,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
School  of  Somme,  visited  the  seed  farms  of 
Messrs.  J.  K.  King  &  Sons,  in  the  Coggeshall 
district.  The  party  inspected  at  the  seed 
farm  at  Purley  a  splendid  crop  of  Hlobe  Man- 
golds that  excited  their  admiration.  There  were 
extensive  trials  of  pedigree  \^^^eats,  numbering 
75  varieties,  and  of  Oats  and  Barley,  47  varie- 
ties. At  Robin's  Bridge  Farm  crops  of  Peas 
were  inspected,  of  which  205  different  lots  were 
observed.  The  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  in- 
cluded 164  varieties.  Afterwards  visits  were 
made  to  Oak  Farm,  Hill  Farm,  and  HazelPs 
Farm, 

The  Society  of  American  Florists. — 
The  dual  convention  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  and  the  Canadian  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation this  year  will  be  an  interesting  event. 
Held  at  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  and 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  respectively,  at  the 
same  dates  in  the  middle  of  August,  there  will 
be  fraternal  visits  between  the  two  societies, 
while  the  popularity  of  Niagara  Falls  will  ensure 
a  very  large  attendance  from  both  sides  of  the 
line. 

Hops. — A  report  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  states  that  in  Kent 
the  crop  is  reported  to  promise  well  in  all  dis- 
tricts, though  the  bine  has  suffered  somewhat 
from  cold  nights.  There  is  at  present  very  little 
vermin,  and  in  most  parts  not  much  washing  has 
been  necessary  ;  mould  is  said  to  be  troublesome 
in  some  gardens.  In  Hants  Hops  are  looking 
well,  and  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Hop  area 
no  washing  has  been  required.  In  Sussex  the 
prospects  from  the  present  appearance  of  the 
bine  are  favourable.  In  Surrey  Hops  are  strong 
in  bine,  and  so  far  promise  well.  In  Worcester 
the  bine  is  fair,  but  washing  to  destroy  aphis 
has  been  general.  In  Hereford  the  prospects  are 
reported  to  be  good  ;  the  bine  is  vigorous  and  of 
good  colour  ;  washing  has  been  necessary  in  a 
few  plantations  only.  In  Salop  the  crop  is  re- 
ported to  be  looking  well. 
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Fruit  Preserved  in  Brine.  —  According 
to  a  Report  by  the  British  Consul  at  Naples,  a 
new  agricultural  product,  which  has  reached 
very  important  proportions  as  an  export,  con- 
sists of  Cherries  preserved  in  the  following  man- 
ner. They  are  first  placed  in  the  fumes  of  sul- 
phur and  then  packed  in  casks  with  very  strong 
brine.  The  chief  place  of  export  is  to  the  United 
States,  where,  as  they  pay  no  duty,  they  compete 
with  the  home-grown  fruit.  On  arrival  the  fruit 
is  sorted  out,  the  best  being  sold  for  the  pur- 
pose of  flavouring  some  of  the  various  stimulants 
which,  under  different  names,  form  the  specialty 
of  American  bars,  the  second  best  are  preserved 
in  brandy  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  remainder 
are  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  confec- 
tionery. The  extraordinary  expansion  of  the 
trade  may  be  judged  by  the  following  figures  ;  — 
1904,  £2,783  ;  1906,  £14,584  ;  1907,  £30,125.  The 
figures  for  1905  are  not  available,  as  the  export 
of  Cherries  was  in  that  year  not  placed  under  a 
separate  head  in  the  returns,  but  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  increase  in  1907  over  1906  was 
more  than  100  per  cent. 


leaves  which  turn  a  brilliant  red  in  the  autumn. 
The  seed  pods  are  seen  in  abundance  on  the 
small  branches  of  the  tree,  and  contain  three 
seeds  about  the  size  of  a  coffee  bean,  greyish- 
white  in  colour.  As  the  autumn  advances  the 
pods  dry  up,  exposing  a  cluster  of  three  seeds. 
These  are  picked  during  November,  and  at  once 
stemmed  and  made  ready  for  use.  They  ;.re 
steamed,  and  the  while  exterior  of  the  seed, 
which  is  the  vegetable  tallow,  or  "  Piyiu,"  is 
thus  removed.  A  small  brown  seed  remains, 
which  is  ground  in  the  Chinese  millstone,  boiled, 
made  into  cakes,  and  placed  in  a  press,  and  a 
light  brown  oil  extracted  from  the  kernel.  This 
oil  is  known  as  "  Tze-yiu  *'  or  vegetable  tallow- 
seed  oil,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  burning 
oil,  and  also  for  adulterating  other  more  valu- 
able oils.  The  refuse  is  used  as  a  fertiliser. 
The  tallow  is  coUectel,  melted,  and  put  into 
large  tubs,  which  serve  as  a  mould.  Blocks  cf 
wood  are  put  into  each  cake,  to  which  ropes  are 
attached  and  serve  as  handles.  In  this  form  it 
is  brought  to  the  market  at  Hankow.  The  seeds, 
as  first  picked,  yield  in  weight  about  28  per  cent. 


Fig.  42 


[Flutlngraph  by  Mrs.  Dukinfietd  Scott. 
-CARPENTERIA    CALIFORNICA    FLOWERING    IN    THE    GARDENS 
AT    OAKLEY,    HANTS  :    FLOWERS    WHITE. 


English  Walnuts. — The  English  ^Valnut 
crop,  says  the  Globe,  will  this  year  be  a  very  heavy 
one.  On  one  of  the  farms  that  last  year  won  the 
King's  Cup  for  root  cultivation  in  East  Berks, 
there  are  41  large  Walnut  trees,  the  crops  on 
which  are  heavier  than  have  been  the  case  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  On  farms  such  as 
this  the  crop  is  usually  sold  by  auction  as  it 
stands,  the  buyers  having  to  gather  them,  and 
in  years  gone  by  over  £100  has  been  obtained  for 
the  yield  from  these  trees. 

Chinese  Vegetable  Tallow. — The  vege- 
table tallow  tree,  known  to  the  local  Chinese 
as  the  '•  Mu-Tze-Shu,'*  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous and  hilly  sections  of  the  province  uf 
Hankow.  The  trees  grow  in  large  numbers 
through  the  valleys  in  a  semi-rocky  soil,  and  on 
the  mountain  sides  to  an  altitude  of  2,500  feet. 
The  tree,  according  to  the  American  Consul  at 
Hankow,  is  of  medium  size,  with  heart-shaped 


of  vegetable  tallow,  and  about  40  per  cent. 
"  Tze-yiu."  The  vegetable  tallow  sells  in  the 
market  at  from  27s.  6d.  to  30s.  per  "  picul  "  of 
133  lbs.,  and  the  vegetable  tallow-seed  oil  at 
25s.  per  "  picul  "  of  133  lbs.,  very  small  quan- 
tities, however,  of  the  latter  oil  being  brought 
to  Hankow,  as  nbne  is  exported.  The  vegetable 
tallow  is  used  by  the  Chinese  principally  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles,  it  being  of  greater  con- 
sistency than  the  other  oils  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  white  wax  is 
needed.  The  vegetable  tallow  industry  of 
Hankow  is  one  of  considerable  extent,  most  cf 
the  tallow  being  shipped  to  Europe.  None  has 
been  exported  to  the  United  States  since  the 
early  part  of  1906,  and  that  consignment  was 
made  as  a  sample.  The  tallow  is  said  to  irux 
readily,  and  European  firms  find  use  for  Large 
quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps  and 
c-andles.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  buy- 
ing it  in  Hankow,  as  much  of  it  is  adulterated 


by  the  addition  of  water  and  other  oils,  and 
most  of  the  Hankow  shippers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  remelt  all  the  tallow  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  native  seller,  and  so  remove  any 
foreign  matter.  During  1905,  according  to  the 
Customs  returns,  20,000,000  lbs.  were  exported 
from  Hankow,  while  in  1906  the  amount  in- 
creased to  27,000,000  lbs.  Up  to  November  15, 
1907,  nearly  27,000,000  lbs.  had  been  exported. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 

Introduction  of  Plants  into  Uganda. — 

All  plants  which  are  introduced  into  Uganda  for 
purposes  other  than  for  food  are  required  to  be 
fumigated  before  admission  into  the  territory. 
They  are  only  allowed  to  be  imported  at  certain 
places  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  fumigation  are  made  there.  The 
disinfection  is  conducted  at  the  risk  of  the 
owner,  and  no  compensation  is  given  for  any 
damage  that  may  arise  in  consequence  of  the 
operation.     Der   Jiandelsgartner . 


CARPENTERIA  CALIFORNICA. 

This  beautiful  flowering  shrub  is  not  hardy  in 
all  parts  of  this  country,  but  in  favoured  locali- 
ties it  will  survive  the  winter  and  flower  well  in 
the  open,  when  it  forms  a  pleasing  addition  to 
the  more  common  subjects  in  the  garden.  The 
photograph  from  which  our  picture  was  reprn- 
duced  was  sent  us  by  Mrs.  Dukinfield  Scott,  wh.  - 
states  that  several  plants  weathered  last  wiaier 
in  her  garden  at  Oakley,  Hants,  without  show- 
ing any  signs  of  damage. 


NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

SiNXE  we  replaced  the  lights  on  the  Melons 
the  plants  have  grown  more  freely,  but,  un- 
fortunately, in  a  few  cases,  the  fruits  which 
were  hardened  by  the  cold,  axe  cracking.  The 
last  batch  of  Melons,  planted  at  the  end  of  June, 
have  greatly  improved,  since  in  place  of  the 
cloches,  we  put  frames  and  lights  over  them. 
In  this  batch  of  plants  we  have  selected  the 
first  fruits  which  appeared  ;  as  later  ones  might 
not  have  time  to  come  to  maturity.  We  have 
found  that  to  grow  Melons  under  cloches,  as  is 
the  custom  round  Paris,  is  impracticable  here, 
unless  at  about  the  beginning  of  July  we  are 
able  to  use  th;  frames  and  lights  from  the  earlier 
batch  of  Melons.  The  system  may  be  success- 
fill  in  a  well-sheltered  garden,  though  the  cold 
nights  at  the  end  of  June  are  very  detrimental 
to  their  growth. 

The  chief  work  now  is  to  plant  Endive  Bata- 
vian  Green,  which  forms  an  important  winter 
crop.  KX  present,  we  are  planting  the  last  batch 
of  Cauliflowers  among  the  Endive,  or  by  them- 
selves in  well-prepared  ground  in  which  Spinach 
will  be  a  catch  crop.  We  are  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  last  batch  of  Batavian  Green 
and  Autumn  Spinach.  All  available  ground  is 
well  dug  and  heavily  manured  for  the  maiii 
batch  of  Spinach  and  for  the  "  Lamb  Lettuce  " 
(Valeriana  Locusta),  which  will  be  sown  in  a 
fortnight's  time. 

All  the  outdoor  crops  planted  early   in   Jul-. 
require  watering,  which,  however,  must  be  du 
judiciously  in  cases  where  the  plants  are   n  a 
growing  freely. 

Many    "  maraichers "    near   Paris    cultivate    a 
piece  of  ground  where  there  is  no  special  water 
supply.       Early    in    the    season   they   plant  an 
early    batch    of    Potato    "  Hainault,"    a    variety 
which  has  short  foliage  and  even-sized  tubers. 
Before  clearing  the   Potatos  they  plant   Endive 
between     the      rows,      and     in     August,      fftcr 
having    hoed    and    levelled    the    ground,    ti: 
sow    between    the    salads    a    row    of    Spin.i 
which     occupies     the     ground     until     the 
lowing      spring.         This       plot      is       geneii.ly 
manured   with   the   vegetable    refuse    from    tl.'' 
ordinary  garden,  as  it  is  the  rule  to  clean  a  1 
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vegetables  ia  the  she-d  and  never  on  the  site 
where  they  were  grown. 

As  the  horticultural  year  starts  in  August, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  quantities  of 
seeds  required  in  a  "  French  "  garden  contain- 
ing about  400  lights,  20,000  cloches,  and  two 
acres  of  ground. 

Radishes,  "  Early-  French  Breakfast,  \Miite 
Tipped,''  1  peck  of  seeds.  Carrots,  Early 
French,  1  lb.  ;  Bellot,  1  lb.  Cos  Lettuces, 
Green  of  Paris,  4  ozs.  ;  White  of  Paris  or  Blonde 
Maraichere,  4  ozs.  Endive,  La  Rouennaise, 
4  ozs.  ;  La  Ruffec,  4  ozs.  Melons,  1,500  seeds 
three  years  old.  Ox-heart  Cabbage,  4  ozs. 
Caulifiowers,  1  oz.  Celery  Green,  i  oz.  Spinach 
Monstrous  and  Veroflax,  1  peck.  Lamb  Lettuce 
(Green  of  Etampes),  2  ozs,  CaS^a^g  Zf^/wiTf,  Little 
Black  Gott,  4  ozs.  ;  Passion,  4  ozs.  Paul  Aqua' 
Has,  Mayland,  Essex,  July  2-j . 


BALDERSBV  PARK,  THIRSK. 

This  fine  Yorkshire  domain  was  in  former 
years  in  the  possession  of  the  Devonshire 
family,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Hudson,  a  great  railway  magnate.  From  Mr. 
Hudson  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Lord 
Downes :  the  present  owner,  John  Brennand, 
Esq.,  bought  it  from  this  nobleman  six  years 
ago.  The  estate  is  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles  from  the  town  of  Thirsk  and  the  same 
number  of  miles  from  Ripon. 

The  front  of  the  residence  is  built  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  of  architecture  of  stone  ob- 
tained from  a  local  quarry.  It  is  believed  that 
it  occupies  the  site  of  a  much  older  building, 
for  traces  of  a  former  habitation  have  been 
found  in  the  course  of  recent  alterations  necessi- 
tated, unfortunately,  by  a  fire  which  destroyed 
much  of  the  mansion  three  months  after  the 
present  owner  obtained  possession. 

The  main  front  faces  south,  and  at  either  end 
of  the  front  of  the  building  are  two  small 
Italian  gardens  with  fountains. 

The  walls  of  the  mansion  are  clothed  with 
large  specimens  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchii. 

On  the  west  side  is  a  lawn,  to  the  north  of 
•which  are  two  large  beds  planted  with  Roses, 
and  in  front  of  these  are  three  large  flower-beds, 
at  the  present  time  planted  with  Lobelia  car- 
dinalis.  Lobelia  compacta,  Mrs.  Clibran, 
Alonsoa  incisifolia,   and  Blue  Ageratum. 

There  is  also  a  sunken  garden  surrounded  bv 
balustrades  in  stonework.  There  are  beds  in 
this  sunken  garden,  some  of  which  are  filled 
with  Violas  and  Begonias,  the  centre  beds  being 
permanently  planted  with  Roses.  There  is  also 
another  sunken  garden  further  from  the  Hall 
that  forms  a  fine  feature.  A  series  of  ter- 
race banks  form  the  boundary  on  the  Park 
side,  the  top  being  planted  with  Penzance 
Briars  and  other  rambling  Roses,  which  give  a 
fine  touch  of  colour  to  the  landscape  in  summer 
lime.  The  boundary  on  the  side  nearest  the 
house  is  formed  by  a  solid  stone  wall  having  a 
balustrading  on  its  summit :  against  this  wall 
are  planted  Roses  and  Ampelopsis,  and 
although  this  garden  has  not  been  made  moie 
than  three  years,  the  plants  have  already  made 
considerable  growth,  and  promise  soon  to  en- 
tirely cover  the  stonework.  There  are  two  long 
oblong  flower-beds  in  this  sunken  garden, 
planted  with   Begonias  and   Nemesia  strumosa. 

Leading  in  a  westerly  direction  is  a  path  that 
approaches  a  spot  known  as  the  children's  play- 
ground. Some  fine  old  shrubs  form  a  suitable 
background  to  a  long  ribbon  border.  This  is 
planted  with  Blue  Violas,  Pelargoniums  Flower 
of  Spring  and  Paul  Crampel,  white  Anemones, 
the  golden  variety  of  Pelargonium  Harry  Hie- 
over,  &c. 

At  the  back  of  the  mansion  is  a  long  walk 
that  leads  to  the  River  Swale.  By  the  side  of 
the  path  is  a  border  of  shrubs,  amongst  which 
are  many  choice  varieties  of  Rhododendrons. 
By  the  river  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the 


copper-coloured  Beech,  and  other  trees  have 
recently  been  removed  in  order  that  a  view  of 
this  fine  tree  may  be  the  better  obtained.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  building  is  a  tennis 
lawn,  surrounded  by  a  shrubbery  and  several 
flower-beds.  Two  of  these  beds  are  planted 
with  'Pelargonium  Henry  Jacoby,  and  Stocks  : 
the  largest  bed  is  filled  with  Roses.  Before 
we  leave  this  portion  of  Baldersby  Park, 
mention  must  be  made  of  a  path  \\  miles 
in  length  that  is  bordered  on  one  side  by 
shrubs  and  on  the  other  by  herbaceous  plants 
baclted  by  a  line  of  shrubs.  Delphiniums  and 
Foxgloves  are  intermingled  with  the  shrubs, 
whilst  the  flower-border  contains  plants  of 
perennial   species  that   furnish  a  succession   of 


The  park  in  front  of  the  residence  contains 
some  very  large  Oak  trees  ;  an  old  veteran  that 
has  lost  its  top  has  a  girth  of  42  feet  at  a  dis- 
tance of  3  feet  from  the  ground.  The  trunk  is 
hollow,  and  as  many  as  11  persons  have  par- 
taken of  tea  at  the  same  time  within  the  cavity. 
The  stem  is  now  bound  with  iron  bands.  These 
old  Oaks  are  said  to  be  remains  of  the  ancient 
forest  which  existed  at  this  part.  A  tree 
still    in     perfect    condition    measures    37     feet 


divided  into  six  compartments,  all,  save  the 
conservatory-like  central  division,  being  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  fruit.  The  structure  is  built 
on  the  wire  tension  system,  and  in  consequence 
the  interior  is  very  light,  there  being  no  ob- 
structing rafters.  At  the  eastern  end  a  parti- 
tion separates  an  early  and  a  late  Peach  house, 
the  latter  being  the  first  entered.  It  is  planted 
with  Barrington,  Sea  Eagle,  Crimson  Galande, 
Golden  Eagle,  Dymond,  Stirling  Castle,  and 
Royal  George  Peaches,  and  Humboldt,  Stan- 
wick  Elruge,  Pineapple,  Lord  Napier,  and 
Dryden  Nectarines,  which  represent  an  admir- 
able selection.  The  early  house  is  planted  with 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Early  Rivers,  Roj'al  George, 
and  Peregrine  Peaches,  while  of  Nectarines  there 
are  Cardinal,  Violette  Hative,  Lord  Napier,  and 
Downton.  Opening  from  the  early  Peach  house 
is  a  structure  built  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall, 
and  therefore  facing  north,  that  is  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  cool  Orchids.  A  pretty  feature 
is  the  Fern-covered  wall,  the  plants — Adiantiims 
— being  planted  in  a  compost  held  in  position 
by  wire  netting.  The  next  division  is  the  con- 
servatory to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  It  accommodates  several  ornamental- 
leaved  plants,  including  very  large  and  healthy 
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round  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
park  also  contains  some  very  large  Beeches 
and  Sequoia  (Wellingtonia)  gigantea.  There  is 
a  lake  in  the  park,  in  which  are  two  cres- 
cent-shaped islands  planted  with  shrubs  and 
bulbous  plants.  Near  the  lake  is  an  obelisk, 
the  history  of  which  is  not  known,  but  it  is  of 
great  age.  There  is  another  similar  monument 
near  to  the  home  farm.  A  cricket  ground  and 
a  recently-built  pavilion  are  for  the  use  of  the 
employees  on  the  estate. 

The  pleasure  gardens  and  grounds  at  Bal- 
dersby are  extensive  and  well  adorned  with 
flower-beds  and  borders,  the  fine  old  park,  with 
its  noble  trees,  giving  dignity  to  the  surround- 
ings. But,  fine  as  these  are,  the  chief  attraction 
of  this  estate  to  the  gardener  lies  in  the  splendid 
walled-in  kitchen  garden  and  the  ranges  of 
glass-houses  therein.  This  garden  has  an  area 
of  more  than  four  acres  and  is  divided  into  eight 
square  portions  by  paths,  and  there  is  a  path 
6  feet  in  width  all  around  it,  separated  from  the 
wall  by  a  border  of  perennial  plants.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  garden  is  a  continuous  rang© 
of    fruit    houses,    118    yards    in     length.     It     is 


specimens  of  Cycas  revoluta  and  Encephalartos  ; 
also  Livistona  chinensis  and  Kentias  Forsteri- 
ana  and  Belmoreana.  The  wall  is  covered 
with  tile  "  pockets "  that  are  planted  with 
varieties  of  Begonia  Rex,  Hoya  carnosa. 
and  Ferns,  the  whole  having  a  charming 
appearance.  The  next  house  or  division  is 
devoted  to  Pears,  with  late-fruiting  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  against  the  wall.  This  opens  into  a 
structure  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Plums,  where 
choice  varieties  of  this  stone  fruit  are  grown. 
The  wall  at  this  spot  was  covered  with  a  remark- 
able Pear  tree  when  the  house  was  built,  and  it 
was  allowed  to  remain.  It  bears  no  fewer  than 
22  distinct  varieties,  and  many  of  the  grafts 
were  freely  fruited  when  we  saw  it.  The  last 
division  is  47  yards  long  and  5  yards  wide ; 
many  of  tlie  trees,  including  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
and  Cherrv,  are  in  pots',  the  majority  being 
freely  fruited. 

Facing  this  fine  fruit  range  are  the  bothies 
and  potting  shed.  The  young  gardeners'  apart- 
ments contain  a  properly-appointed  kitchen,  a 
sitting-room,  and  bath-room,  in  addition  to 
the    bedrooms,    &c.     The    south    wall    of    the 
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bothies  and  potting  shed  have  against  it  lean-to 
vineries,  including  early,  mid-season,  and  late 
houses.  In  front  is  a  row  of  heated  frames. 
What  may  be  termed  the  main  block  of  plant- 
houses  is  now  reached.  It  comprises  seven 
modern  glass-houses,  all  in  the  best  possible 
condition  and  with  the  latest  improvements 
in  plant  structures :  the  largest  houses  are  75 
feet  in  length.  The  whole  block  is  heated  with 
three  "  Trentham  "  boilers  ;  the  stoke-hole  has 
at  the  back  a  tunnel  which  holds  about  25  tons 
of  fuel.  The  ground  about  the  glass-houses  out- 
side is  covered  with  concrete,  which  enables  the 
place  to  be  kept  in  trim  order. 

The  first  house,  on  the  west,  is  divided  into  a 
vinery  and  two  Peach  houses.  One  of  these 
latter  divisions  is  planted  with  trees  of  the  late- 
fruiting  Golden  Eagle  and  Sea  Eagle  varieties. 
We  also  noticed  in  this  house  well-grown  plants 
of  Hydrangea  Hortensia  and  its  variety  Mariesii. 
The  next  division  is  an  early  Peach  house,  the 
variety  grown  being  Royal  George,  with  Violette 
Hative  Nectarine.  The  vinery  was  planted  last 
year  with  young  vines,  and  until  the  canes 
furnish  the  structure  it  is  used  for  pot  trees  of 
Apples,  including  Lady  Sudeley  and  Beauty 
of  Bath ;  also  Pears  Brockworth  Park  and 
Pitmaston  Duchess.  The  next  house  is  de- 
voted to  Carnations.  It  is  in  two  sections ; 
one  contains  varieties  of  tree  Carnations,  and 
others  of  the  winter-flowering  type,  including 
Duchess  of  Portland,  which  is  a  reliable  kind 
at  Baldersby,  being  free  in  flowering  and 
of  good  quality :  others  which  do  well  are 
Britannia,  Robert  Craig,  Floriana,  Enchan- 
tress, Lady  Bountiful,  and  Nelson  Fisher ; 
the  other  compartment  contains  Carnations  of 
the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  type,  in  all  of 
the  best  kinds.  The  plants  were  in  vigorous 
growth  and  gave  promise  of  an  abundance  of 
flowers.  The  next  is  a  Melon  house  in  two  divi- 
sions, but  only  one  had  a  crop  of  these  plants, 
and  these  had  recently  been  planted.  The 
other  part  was  cropped  with  Tomatos,  the 
variety  being  Brotherston's  Al,  a  Tomato  that 
does  well  in  Yorkshire,  it  being  largely  in  evi- 
dence at  the  recent  Yorkshire  Gala,  where  it 
was  awarded  all  the  premier  prizes  offered  for 
this  fruit.  The  next  house  is  divided  into 
two  compartments,  one  being  a  propagating 
house ;  the  other  containing  Melons,  the 
varieties  favoured  being  Hero  of  Lockinge, 
Gunton  Scarlet,  and  a  seedling,  the  result  of 
Lord  Derby  x  Frogmore  Orange.  Number  5 
house  is  a  similar  structure  to  the  last-named, 
the  first  compartment  being  used  for  the  cul- 
ture of  Codiaeums  (Crotons)  and  Dracaenas,  the 
other  is  planted  with  Melons.  The  next  plant- 
house  has  three  divisions  ;  two  are  filled  with 
Orchids,  the  other  with  border  Carnations  in 
variety,  including  Sir  Richard  Samuelson, 
Francis  Samuelson,  Alcestis,  Uriah  Pike,  Helms- 
man, and  Sir  R.  BuUer.  No  fewer  than  3,000 
plants  of  Conations  are  cultivated.  One  of  the 
Orchid  houses  is  a  Cattleya  house,  with  C.  gigas, 
C.  Mendelii,  &c.,  all  in  good  health  ;  the  other 
has,  besides  Cattleyas,  plants  of  Dendrobium, 
Calanthe,  and  Cypripedium.  Some  fine  speci- 
mens of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  were  noticed. 
The  first  division  of  the  next  house  is  utilised 
as  a  plant  stove,  some  of  the  inmates  being 
Vandas  in  variety,  Caladiums,  a  good  strain  of 
Streptocarpus,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
Dracaena  Victoria  and  Pandanus  Veitchii.  The 
other  division  was  filled  with  greenhouse  flower- 
ing plants  such  as  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums, 
Astilbes  (Spiraeas),  including  the  new  pink- 
flowering  varieties  ;  Hippeastrums,  Marguerites, 
Liliums,  &c.  This  house  is  always  gay  with 
flt-iwers,  and  in  summer  time  the  roof  is  covered 
with  Bougainvillea.  Abutilon,  Solanum  jas- 
minoideS;  Streptosolen  Jamesonii,  Tacsonia 
exoniensis,  and  Passiflora,  whilst  hanging  bas- 
kets have  trailing  sprays  of  Asparagus 
Sprengeri. 

Against  the  walls  surrounding  the  kitchen 
garden  are  planted  fruit  trees,  the  top  of  the 
wall  having  a  glass  coping  extending  2  feet : 
the  glass  can  be  removed,  if  need  be,  in  the 
summer  months.  Close  to  the  long  range  of 
glass-houses  is  planted  against  this  wall  a  tree 
of  King  of  Tompkins'  County  Apple.  It  has  an 
especially  favoured  spot,  and  so  fine  are  the 
Apples  produced  by  this  tree  that  they  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  orchard-house  fruit ;  in- 
deed, Apples  from  this  tree  are  said  to  have  been 
disqualified  at  the  autumn  fruit  show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  judges  supposing 


them  to  be  grown  indoors.  Other  fruit  trees 
trained  on  this  wall  are  Pears :  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  Clapp's  Favourite,  Margaret 
Marillat,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Triomphe  de 
Vienne,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  and  Victoria;  Plums: 
Kirk's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Monarch,  Bryan- 
ston's  Gage,  Pond's  Seedling,  Grand  Duke,  Count 
Althann's  Gage,  and  Jefferson.  Against  the 
north  walls  are  Morello  Cherries,  Gooseberries, 
and  Currants.  This  latter  fruit  has  been  avail- 
able for  the  past  two  seasons  as  late  as  Christ- 
mas. There  are  good  crops  of  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, the  soil  being  a  rich  loam  overlaying 
clay,  beneath  which  is  sand  and  gravel. 

The  fruit  room  has  double  walls  and  two  roofs, 
the  floor  being  of  concrete.  This  structure  has, 
in  all  weathers,  an  equable  temperature,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose.  Near  the 
gardener's  house,  which  is  a  fine  building  adjoin- 
ing the  public  roadway,  is  a  scroll  bed,  having  a 
row  of  Lobelia  compacta  var.  Mrs.  Clibran, 
Echeveria,  Pelargonium  Flower  of  Spring,  and  in 
the  bays  scarlet-flowered  Begonias,  the  back  por- 
tion being  furnished  with  Tagetes  and  Begonias. 
The  gardens  and  grounds  are  in  the  care  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  Hathaway,  who  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  excellent  appearance,  and  especially  upon 
his  skill  as  a  plant  and  fruit  cultivator. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.} 

Need  for  a  Trial  of  Early  Trumpet 
Daffodils. — There  is  need  for  a  trial  of  early 
sorts  of  Narcissi  of  such  varieties  as  can  be  liad 
in  flower  in  mid-winter,  by  gentle  forcing  under 
glass.  I  am  willing  to  send  my  moiety  in  yellow 
trumpet  kinds  because,  after  all,  a  good  winter 
flowering  trumpet  L^affodil  that  may  not  find 
favour  with  a  Narcissus  committee  in  April,  may 
at  Christmas  fetch  4d,  or  6d.  each  bloom  in  the 
west  end  of  London.  There  is  much  more  money 
in  the  early  bloom  than  in  the  April  one  at  a  glut. 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  for  tliis 
trial,  which  could  be  conducted  in  the  R.HS. 
gardens  at  Wisley.  There  should  also  be  got  to- 
gether for  trial  all  the  popular  market  sorts  from 
different  parts,  sucli  as  Horsfieldii,  Sir  Walkin, 
Emperor,  etc.  They  should  be  potted  up,  to 
compare  the  difference  between  bulbs  obtained 
from  districts  south  of  London,  also  from  north 
and  south  Ireland,  from  north  and  south  England, 
and  from  the  Channel  and  Scilly  Isles,  in  order  to. 
note  the  difference  between  bulbs  from  Holland 
and  bulbs  from  the  United  Kingdom.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  myself  had  experience  of  N.  Hors- 
fieldii, by  potting  some  big  soft  bulbs  in  size 
proportionate  enough  to  produce  two  or  three 
blooms,  as  against  medium-sized  hard,  well 
ripened  ones.  The  result  was  that  the  latter 
bulbs  came  into  flower  fully  ten  days  earlier  than 
the  other,  each  one  giving  two  to  three  blooms, 
while  the  former  that  were  earlier  grown  only 
gave  single  blooms.  Wm.  Baylor  Hartlaiid,  Ard 
Cairn,  Colli. 

The  Condition  of  Burnham  Beeches.— 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  recently  reported  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  old  Pollards  in  Burnham  Beeches,  I 
think  they  have  overlooked  the  true  cause  of  the 
decay  and  death  of  so  many  of  these  trees  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  and  the  obvious  fate  of 
the  remainder.  The  report  suggests  that  the 
felted  scale  .(Cryptococcus  fagi)  alone  is  the  in- 
direct (if  not  direct)  cause  of  the  bad  health  into 
which  such  a  large  number  of  trees  have  fallen. 
Possibly  the  scale  may  have  hastened  the  decay 
of  a  few  trees,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  proved 
that  this  insect  can  lead  to  fatal  results  in  an 
otherwise  healthy  tree.  That  Beech  does  occa- 
sionally die  with  the  scale  on  their  stems  is  true  ; 
but  trees  also  die  on  which  no  scale  can  be 
found,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  figures  exist 
to  show  that  the  mortality  amongst  scale-infested 
trees  is  greater  than  amongst  those  which  are 
free  from  the  pest,  although  the  latter  un- 
doubtedly causes  the  death  of  patches  of  bark 
on  which  the  woolly  accumulations  have  been 
lying  for  many  years.  But  the  real  cause  of 
the  decay  of  the  old  Beeches  in  question  is 
more    probably    old    age    than    anything    else. 


The  normal  life  of  a  Beech  tree  seldom 
exceeds  300  years,  and  the  average  tree  suc- 
cumbs before  it  reaches  200  years,  chiefly  from 
storms  or  parasitic  fungi.  The  approximate 
age  of  the  old  l^oUards  in  Burnham  Beeches  hn- 
never  been  estimated,  as  no  sound  wood  reman: 
in  their  butts  enabling  the  annual  rings  to  !• 
counted  ;  but  the  limbs  and  branches  which  wei 
thrown  out  after  their  last  pollarding  show  an 
age  of  over  200  j'ears,  as  I  have  ascertained 
from  windfalls,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
original  stems  are  much  older,  probably  as  old 
again  at  the  very  least.  The  process  of  pollard- 
ing undoubtedly  lengthened  their  lives,  by  de- 
creasing the  effect  which  storms  exert  upon  taller 
trees ;  but  even  so,  a  time  must  come  when 
natural  decay  will  assert  itself,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  that  time  has  arrived.  In  the 
past  large  numbers  lost  their  branches  by  wind, 
but  this  process  has  been  arrested  by  bracm,:; 
the  limbs  together,  and  supports  placed  under 
the  more  horizontal  growths.  Many  limbs,  there- 
fore, which  would  have  fallen  under  natural 
conditions,  have  been  retained  in  position,  and 
have  lost  their  vitality  or  vigour  while  still  at- 
tached to  the  stump  or  butt,  instead  of  falling 
to  the  ground  before  that  stage  of  decay  had 
been  reached.  This  has  probably  given  many 
trees  a  sickly  appearance,  which  they  would  not 
have  possessed  had  the  branches  fallen  in  the 
ordinary  way,,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  trees  have  been  gradually  disappearing  for 
many  years,  and  their  general  condition  differs 
very  little  from  what  it  was  20  years  ago. 
Whether  anything  can  be  done  to  prolong  the 
lives  of  the  more  interesting  specimens  is  doubt- 
ful, but  there  is  little  doubt  that  those  standing 
on  what  is  known  as  "  the  plain  "  suffer  from 
the  treading  and  hardening  of  the  ground  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  when  visitors  and 
picnic  parties  are  most  numerous.  Mulching 
and  artificial  manuring  suggest  themselves  as  the 
most  promising  measures  for  arresting  their  de- 
cay, and  these  remedies  should  be  particularly 
useful  on  the  drier  and  poorer  parts  of  the  wood 
where  assistance  is  most  needed.     A.  C.  Forbes. 

Deterioration    of    Stock.— It    is    not    an 

uncommon  occurrence  to  find  that  men  who 
are  admittedly  good  garde.iers,  experience 
great  difficulty  in  growing  good  plants  from 
stock  which  has  been  in  their  possession  for 
a  considerable  time.  That  this  is  not  due  to 
want  of  attention  or  skill  on  their  part  could 
be  proved,  but  the  fact  is  that,  despite  the 
good  attention,  the  plants  are  not  capable  of 
building  up  a  robust  constitution.  This  is 
due  in  most  cases  to  deterioration  of  stock 
consequent  on  propagating  from  plants  which 
have  been  unduly  forced  into  growth  and  luxuri- 
ance by  liberal  feeding.  I  could  cite  instances 
of  Potatos,  Onions,  Salvias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Begonias,  and  other  plants  which,  owing  to 
repeated  propagation  from  the  same  stock,  not 
only  lack  vigour,  but  show  also  a  tendency  to 
lowered  regenerative  capacity.  The  case 
of  Chrysanthemums  may  be  cited.  These  are, 
in  the  ordinary  methods  of  cultivation  for 
the  production  of  large  blooms,  subjected  to 
gross  feeding,  with  the  result  that  the  wood  be- 
comes hard,  the  plants  refuse  to  throw  up 
useful  basal  cuttings  or  produce  fasciated 
growths  that  are  unsuitable  for  the  purpose. 
The  result  is  that  stem  cuttings  are  chosen,  and 
the  o'd  plants  resulting  from  stem  cuttings  are 
always  slow  to  produce  basal  shoots.  Thus,  year 
by  year  the  cuttings  become  more  difficult  to  ^ 
get  and  difficult  to  strike.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  being  rushed  along  in  heat,  and 
perhaps  hardened  off  quickly,  they  should  rot 
only  lose  vigour,  but  likewise  the  power  of 
regaining  vigour  by  the  absorption  and 
assimilation  of  plant  food  ?  The  floral  results 
then  prove  disappointing.  That  this  occurs 
greatly  as  a  result  of  liberal  feeding  I  have  no 
doubt,  for  I  can  recall  a  case  where  gross  feed- 
ing was  discontinued  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
regaining  vigour  in  the  sto:k,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  the  following  season  good,  useful 
cuttings  were  thrown  up  from  the  base  of  the 
plant  in  greater  profusion  than  had  been  known 
for  years.  It  is  a  well-recognised  fact  that  vege- 
tables deteriorate  if  grown  continuously  on  the  j 
same  ground,  and  the  obviation  of  this  by  a 
rotation  of  crops  is  well-nigh  universal.  The 
Potato  requires  change  of  soil  as  well  as  of  site, 
and  the  benefit  of  changing  sets  with  others  i 
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now  often  acted  upon.  It  is  recognised  that 
liberal  feeding  is  essential  to  success  as  judged 
by  size,  but  when  we  know  that  this  feeding 
weakens  the  constitution  we  must  find  some 
means  of  renewing  the  vigour  which  has  been 
lost.  Happily  means  are  near  at  hand.  We  should 
keep  plants  especially  for  stock.  Grow  them 
"wellj  give  them  ample  room,  good  soil,  sufficient 
sunshine,  careful  watering,  and  grow  them  in  a 
natural  manner  without  subjecting  them  to  the 
high  feeding  given  to  other  plants.  This  may 
be  done  in  the  case  of  Chrysanthemums  by  strik- 
ing cuttings  in  the  usual  way  and  afterwards 
glowing  them  outside.     If   earlier  cuttings   are 


the  selection  of  cuttings.  Where  they  know 
deterioration  to  have  set  in,  they  should  grow 
plants  especially  for  stock  purposes,  and  on  no 
condition  should  they  allow  the  propagation  to 
be  carried  out  by  an  inexperienced  man.  More- 
over, they  should  see  that  plants  obtain  a  fair 
start  from  the  cutting  or  seed  stages  onward,  bo 
that  there  is  no  need  to  hurry  them  along  under 
unnatural  conditions,  for  time  lost  cannot  be  re- 
gained even  in  plant  culture.  The  importance 
of  vigour  in  stock  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
on,  for  greater  vigour  means  greater  immunity 
from  the  ravages  of  pests  and  from  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  bad  weather.     The  stronger  the 


{Plwtograph  by  C.  P.  RaJJill. 

Fig.  44.— stanhopea  oculata  as  it  flowered  in  the  collection  at  kew 
gardens  last  season  :  flowers  lemon-coloured  with  lilac  spots. 


desired  they  may  be  taken  up  and  potted  or 
plunged  in  some  cool  house.  I  feel  confident 
that  this  plan  would  impart  vigour  to  the  stock. 
In  the  case  of  Straw-berries,  healthy  runners 
could  be  chosen  and  planted  out,  pulling  off  any 
fruit  that  forms  and  reducing  the  number  of 
runners  to  four  or  five.  I  have  known  plants  re- 
ceived from  a  neighbour's  garden  do  better  than 
the  general  stock,  although  there  had  been  no 
apparent  difference  at  the  start.  This  I  ascribe 
to  the  change  of  condition,  for  no  two  men  grow 
plants  exactly  alike,  and  plants  seem  to  like  a 
change.     Gardeners  should  be  more  careful  in 


plant  the  more  readily  will  it  respond  to  good 
treatment.     William  F.  Rowles. 

SciADOPlTYS  VERTiciLLATA.— Similar  advicc 
to  that  given  on  p.  81  upon  the  propagation  of 
this  interesting  Conifer  appeared  in  the  Field 
some  months  ago,  and  I  felt  bound  at  the  time  to 
enter  a  protest  against  what  I  considered  mis- 
chievous advice.  Planters  have  suffered  too 
much  in  the  past  from  being  supplied  with  Coni- 
fers propagated  from  grafts  or  cuttings 
(especially  those  of  the  Cypress  group).  The  evil 
is  not  apparent  until  the  trees  are  several  years 


old,  when  they  betray  their  origin  by  sending  up 
numerous  leaders,  or  else  assume  the  character 
of  a  branch  stuck  in  the  ground.  There  is 
really  no  excuse  for  dealing  thus  with  a  tree 
so  easily  raised  from  seed  as  Sciadopitys.  F.  M. 
speaks  of  the  seeds  as  being  "  comparatively 
dear "  ;  but  the  price  quoted  for  them  in  J. 
Rafn's  catalogue  this  year — 13s.  per  kilo  (  = 
2  lb.)  and  Is.  6d.  per  100  grammes  (=  3J  oz.) — 
seems  to  me  comparatively  cheap.  Herbert  Max- 
well, Uonreith. 

The  note  by  F.  M.  on  p.  81  of  your 

last  issue  on  a  method  of  propagating  the  Um- 
brella Pine  of  Japan  recalls  a  very  interesting 
statement  made  to  me  some  years  ago  by  the 
late  Mr.  Hermann  Herbst,  of  Richmond.  Before 
commencing  business  on  his  own  account,  Mr. 
Herbst  was  for  some  time  propagator  to  the 
late  Mr.  John  Standish,  of  Ascot,  who  received 
the  plant  from  Mr.  Robert  Fortune  about  the 
same  time  (1861)  as  it  was  sent  home  to  his  firm 
by  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch,  and,  as  all  who  knew 
Mr.  Herbst  were  aware,  he  was  not  only  a  clever 
propagator,  but  a  skilled  plant  grower  as  well, 
so  that  a  conversation  with  him  was  always  in- 
teresting, and  often  very  instructive.  Walking 
round  his  houses  with  him  one  day  and  talking 
about  plants  difficult  to  increase  readily,  he  told 
me  of  a  "  happy  hit  "  which  he  had  made  with 
the  Sciadopitys  soon  after  it  was  put  into  com- 
merce by  the  Messrs.  Veitch.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  time  of  year  when  he  obtained  his  stock, 
but  that  hardly  matters  so  much  as  the  point  of 
his  statement,  which  was  simply  this: — Early 
in  the  following  January  he  put  the  plants  into 
strong  heat,  and  rooted  the  young,  succulent 
shoots  as  soon  as  they  were  large  enough  to 
handle.  He  stated  that  they  rooted  very  readily, 
and' that  in  thfs  way  he  soon  obtained  a  larger 
stock  of  plants  than  was  possessed  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  put- 
ting this  method  to  the  test.    Senex. 

Oncocvclus  Irises  and  Cold  Storage. — 

In  continuation  of  my  note  in  your  issue  of 
June  20,  and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Jenkins'  enquiries 
on  p.  32  (July  11),  may  I  add  that  the  rhizomes 
with  which  I  experimented  were  newly-imported 
roots  of  such  kindsas  Lortetii,  lupina,  atropur- 
purea,  and  Bismarckiana.  I  only  packed  up 
a  rhizome  of  two  of  each,  and  hardly  expected 
any  flowers.  However,  the  first  to  flower  was 
lupina,  which  bloomed  on  May  31,  followed  by 
two  more  flowers  of  this  species,  and  one  each 
of  atropurpurea  and  nigricans.  The  flowers 
were  certainly  somewhat  small  and  the  foliage 
slender,  and  I  therefore  intend  another  year 
to  plant  the  rhizomes  about  a  fortnight  or 
so  earlier ;  that  is,  about  the  middle  of 
February,  unless  the  weather  is  too  unfavour- 
able. At  present  (July  14)  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing vigorously,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  ripen 
them  off  with  the  aid  of  glass  as  soon  as  they 
show  signs  of  going  to  rest.  I  shall  then  hope 
to  be  able  to  lift  good  healthy  roots,  somewhat 
more  acclimatised  to  their  present  surroundings 
than  when  they  arrived  from  the  East  last 
August.     IF.   H.  Dykes. 


Iris  nepalensis. — This  Iris  is  a  curiosity 
in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first  place  its 
roof-stock  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  Iris,  con- 
sisting of  a  bud  in  a  sheath  of  remains  of  old 
leaves,  from  which  depend  persistent  roots  like 
those  of  a  Juno  Iris.  Coming  from  Nepal,  it 
requires  abundant  moisture  in  summer  and  dry 
conditions  in  winter.  Last  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  withered,  I  lifted  the  root  in  a  mass  of 
soil  and  dried  it  off,  without  disturbing  it  by 
shaking  it  out  of  the  earth.  I  replanted  it  in 
peat  and  leaf-soil  at  the  beginning  of  March. 
The  leaves  appeared  on  May  30  and  the  first 
flower  on  July  9,  followed  by  a  second  from  the 
same  spathe  five  days  later.  The  individual 
flower  only  lasts  a  few  hours,  is  extremely 
delicate  in  texture  and  of  a  pale  lavender  shade. 
11/.  K.  Dykes. 


The  Meeting  of  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday  last. — This  meeting  was 
a  striking  instance  of  the  little  value  that  at- 
taches to  horticultural  exhibitions  arranged  for 
days  immediately  following  a  Bank  Holiday. 
Seldom,  indeed,  has  the  attendance  at  these 
shows  been  less  satisfactory.     Fellow. 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 

August  4. — A  meeting  of  the  Committees  was 
held  on  this  date.  The  exhibition  was  very 
small,  and  visitors  were  extremely  few,  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  show  being  held  on  a  day 
following  the  most  popular  Bank  Holiday  of  the 
year. 

Several  novelties  were  presented  to  the 
Floral  Committee,  who  granted  two  Awards 
of  Merit,  and  the  Oechid  Committee  one  First- 
Class  Certificate,  one  Award  of  Merit,  and  one 
Botanical  Certificate. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May,  Jas.  H.  Walker,  E.  H.  Jen- 
kins, T.  W.  Turner,  E.  J.  Bowles,  W.  Howe, 
J.  Douglas,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  H.  J.  Jones, 
Chas.  Dixon,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
Chas.  E.  Shea,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  and  W.  P. 
Thompson. 

A  group  of  Phlox  decussata  in  variety  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Ware's 
Nursery,  Feltham,  Middlesex.  They  were  re- 
markably good  spikes  of  bloom,  one  of  the 
varieties  being  a  fine  white  flower  of  recent  in- 
troduction. It  was  labelled  Freifraulein  von 
Lassburg.  There  were  also  seen  the  lovely 
Coquelicot,  Flambeau,  Esperance,  Lady  Napier, 
Miss  Pemberton,  Leonard  di  Vinci,  and  others. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Kelwav  i.'t  Son,  Langport,  Somerset, 
displayed  about  100  varieties  of  their  strain  of 
Gladioli.  Amongst  such  varied  and  beautiful 
kinds  it  is  difiicult  to  enumerate  all  of  merit, 
but  we  may  select  Langport  White,  Lady 
Rachael  Bruce  (yellow,  with  deeper-coloured 
lip),  Baden-Powell  (salmon-red,  with  yellow 
blotch)  ;  Wolfe,  Ian  Kelwav  (mauve,  with  a  red 
mark  on  the  lower  petals).  Lord  Errol,  Huish 
Beauty  (rose,  with  a  yellow  lip),  Lago,  and  Lord 
Courtney  (a  distinct  rose-coioured  flower,  with  a 
white  stripe  on  the  petals  and  a  white  lip). 
(Slver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W^ebb  &  Brand,  nurserymen,  Saffron 
Walden,  showed  double-flowered  Hollyhocks  in 
variety.  They  had  spikes  of  flowers  at 
the  back,  and  in  a  setting  of  ordinary 
Asparagus  foliage,  round  baskets  with  single 
blooms  set  in  mossy  Saxifrage.  All  the 
varieties  were  of  merit,  the  blooms  being  richly 
coloured  and  very  much  doubled,  so  that  each 
appeared  like  a  big  rosette.  The  best,  with 
their  colours,  are  as  follow : — Apple  Blossom 
(pink).  Miss  Lizzy  King  (yellow),  alba  superba 
(white,  exceptionally  fine),  Venus  (salmon),  Mrs. 
Carl  Meyer  (a  very  delicate  pink  shade),  Walden 
Primrose  (yellow),  Luna  (creamy  yellowl,  and 
Black  Knight  Improved  (maroon).  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Upper  Edmon- 
ton, filled  a  large  table  with  flowering  plants 
and  Ferns.  They  showed  batches  of  Cam- 
panula isophylla  in  white  and  blue  varieties,  a 
group  of  Lapagerias  in  both  red  and  white 
varieties,  and  a  large  batch  of  Ixoras,  as  small 
not  plants,  all  freely  flowered.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  K.  King  &  Sons,  Coggeshall, 
Essex,  showed  a  pretty  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Bare  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W'.,  showed  14  varieties  of 
Eucalyptus  in  small  pots,  the  plants  having  been 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  January  last.  The 
species  included  E.  ficifolia,  E.  Globulus,  E. 
citriodora,  E.  rostrata,  E.  occidentalis,  E.  calo- 
phylla,  E.  amygdalina,  E.  erythronema,  E. 
Gunnii,  E.  botroides,  E.  cordata,  E.  urnigera, 
and  E.  coccifera. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  displayed  boxes  of  Dahlias,  both 
Cactus  and  single-flowered  varieties,  against  a 
background  of  hardy  flowers  in  vases.  The 
garden  flowers  embraced  Lupins,  Dracoce- 
phalum  virginicum,  Heleniums,  Spiraeas,  Cen- 
taurea  glastifolia,  herbaceous  Phloxes,  Chrysan- 
themum maximum,  t&c.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Geo.  Reuthe,  hardy  plant  specialist, 
Keston,  Kent,  showed  a  selection  of  hardy 
plants  in  flower.  There  were  also  many  sprays 
of  flowering  shrubs,  including  the  fragrant  Mag- 
nolia   fuscata.    Rhododendron    camelliaeflorum. 


Desfontainea  spinosa,  Berberidopsis  corallina, 
Embothrium  coccineum,  Buddleia  variabilis  var. 
Veitchiana,  and  Paliurus  aculeatus. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  &  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  showed  Caladiums  as  small  plants 
bedded  in  pans,  with  moss.  At  the  back  was 
a   row   of   Aralias. 

A  few  vascb  of  border  Carnations  were  staged 
by  W.  A.  Watts,  Esq.,  Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph, 
N.  Wales.  Mr.  W.  Deal,  Kelvedon,  showed  a 
variety  of  Iberis  labelled  Snow  Queen.  Vases  of 
flowers  of  Buddleia  variabilis  var.  magnifica, 
with  a  number  of  spikes  of  .\gapanthus  umbella- 
tus  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Bush  Hill  Park, 'Enfield.  Two  pretty  Antir- 
rhinums were  shown  by  Messrs.  DC'BBie  is:  Co., 
Rothesay,  N.B.,  and  Mark's  Tey,  in  Moonlight 
and  Brilliant.  Both  are  shades  of  carmine,  the 
former  being  also  heavily  marked  with  5'ellow. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Rose  Paula. — A  dwarf-habited  Tea  variety,  in 
flower  greatly  resembling  Marechal  Niel,  but 
with  shorter  petals.  The  blooms  are  very  pretty 
in  the  bud  stage.  Grown  for  bedding  purposes, 
the  plants  are  generally  about  18  inches  high. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Carnation  Countess  of  Pembroke. — A  border 
variety  of  good  form,  the  flowers  being  almost 
white,  but  slightly  suffused  with  rose.  Shown 
by  Mr.  T.  Challis,  Wilton  House  Gardens, 
near    Salisbury. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  de  B. 
Crawshav,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  A. 
A.  McBean,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  White,  W. 
Boxall,  and  H.  Little. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  inter- 
esting group,  the  best  novelty  in  which  was  the 
handsome  Vanda  amaena  var.  Sanderae,  which 
received  an  Award  of  Merit.  The  pretty  Laelia 
monophylla  was  represented  by  a  fine  specimen 
with  nine  orange-scarlet  flowers,  and  among 
other  rare  and  attractive  species  were  Galeandra 
lacustris,  Epidendrum  campylostalix,  the  curi- 
ous, green-flowered  E.  rigidura,  a  dwarf  form  of 
Eria  acervata,  the  rare  Dendrobium  bellatulum, 
Physosiphon  Loddigesii,  Sarcanthus  WiUiam- 
sonii,  Pescatorea  cerina,  a  batch  of  Cypripedium 
Godefroyae  leucochilum,  Lycaste  leucantha,  iVc. 
Of  hybrids  noted  were  several  Cypripedium 
Rothschildianum  crosses,  C.  Mars  (lo  grande  X 
Rothschildianum)  being  a  very  distinct  and  fine 
form. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  good 
group,  in  which  the  hybrids  of  C.  Rothschildia- 
num were  finely  shown,  the  C.  callo-Rothschild- 
ianum  Orchidhurst  variety,  being  a  noble  plant, 
with  two  spikes  of  flowers,  in  which  both 
the  parents  were  clearly  indicated  ;  the  broadly- 
extended  petals,  blotched  with  chocolate-purple, 
well  distinguishes  it  from  other  varieties  of  this 
cross.  C.  Bella,  Westfield  variety,  a  very  pretty 
and  graceful  hybrid  ;  C.  Patrocinii  (Mastersia- 
num  X  Gowerianum),  a  large  flower  of  fine 
substance  ;  C.  glaucophyllum,  C.  niveum,  C. 
vexillarium,  and  an  interesting  cross  between 
C.  vexillarium  and  C.  Argus ;  a  fine  form 
of  C.  Maudiae  ;  two  examples  of  Bulbophyllum 
GodseSianium,  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  San- 
deriana,  and  Platyclinis  filiformis,  with  a 
number  of  its  graceful  flower-spikes. 

Mons.  Mertens,  Mont  St.  .^mand,  Ghent,  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  small 
group,  including  two  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
amabile,  a  good,  large-flowered  O.  percultum, 
O.  Wiganianum,  and  a  very  effective  white- 
flowered  Odontoglossum,  spotted  with  deep 
claret  colour,  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between 
O.   Hallii  and  O.  ardentissinnim. 

H.  S.  GoODSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  showed  Brasso-Cattleya  Pluto, 
Fairlawn  variety,  and  Cattleya  Atalanta  var. 
Goodsonise. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streat- 
ham  (gr.  Mr.  J.  M.  Black),  showed  Cattleya 
superba  alba,  which  had  already  received  a 
First-Class  Certificate;  two  plants  of  his 
new  Odontioda  Thwaitesii,  Odontoglossum 
Thwaitesii  (Harryanum  X  ardentissimum),  and 
Sophro-Cattleya  Wamhamiensis  var.  J.  M. 
Black,  which'secured  a  First-Class  Certificate. 

Mr.   Jas.    Douglas,    Great   Bookham,   sent  a 


curious  little  Orchid  from  tropical  .\frica,  with 
white  flowers. 

Herr  Otto  Beveodt,  Marienfelde,  Berlin, 
showed  Cattleya  Harold  var.  Hildegard  (Gaskel- 
liana  alba  X  Warscewiczii  Frau  Melanie  Bey- 
rodt),  an  attractive  white  flower  with  rosy- 
mauve  front  to  the  lip. 

-\WARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 
Sophro-Cattleya  Wamhamiensis  var.  J.  M. 
Black  [C.  atnetkystoglossa  X  S  grandiflora)^  from 
R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Christ- 
church  Road,  Streatham  (gr.  Mr.  J.  M.  Black). 
-A  charming  dwarf  Orchid  with  a  comparatively 
large,  deep  crimson  flower  having  a  claret  shade, 
and  much  darker  than  the  original  form.  The 
disc  of  the  lip  is  yellow,  the  side  lobes  are 
streaked  with  red,  and  the  front  is  ruby  red. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Vanda  am.'ena  -'ar.  Sanderm  (Roxburghii  X 
carulea),  from  Messrs.  S.^nder  cSt  Sons,  .St. 
A  Ibans.  A  very  handsome  and  interesting 
natural  hybrid,  and  probably  the  reverse  cross  of 
the  original,  the  seed  in  this  case  coming  from 
V.  coerulea,  and  hence  the  larger  and  more 
handsome  flower.  The  fine  inflorescence  bore 
many  flowers,  thick  in  texture,  fine  in  shape,  and 
with  a  cream-white  ground  colour,  the  veining 
being  followed  by  a  broad  violet-coloured  recti- 
culation ;  the  lip  is  violet  in  colour  with  a 
claret-coloured  tinge  ;  the  apex  has  short,  diverg- 
ing lobes. 

B0TANIC-4L  Certificate. 

Listrostachys  Whytei,  from  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  Burford  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H. 
White).  A  graceful  species  from  Uganda.  The 
decurved  racemes  each  have  several  wax-like 
white  flowers  with  pointed  brown-tinted  spurs. 

Cultural  Commendation. 
To  Mr.  G.  G.  WTiitelegge  (gr.  to  J.  Brad- 
SHAW',  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate),  for  Lycaste 
tricolor  albens,  with  29  pretty  green  and  white 
flowers.  The  type  was  also  shown  well-bloomed. 
The  species  is  most  floriferous  and  compact  -.n 
growth.     It  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  f- 

Fruit  and  'Vegetable  Committee. 

.Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  showed  a  large  collection  of 
fruit  trees  in  pots.  There  were  Figs,  Goose- 
berries, Plums,  Peaches,  Apples,  and  Pears  ;  all 
well  fruited,  and  each  was  a  goodly-shaped  tree. 
The  Czar  Plum  was  carrying  very  large  crops  ; 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  Royal  George,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Thos.  Rivers  Peaches  were  all 
good.  A  tree  of  the  last-mentioned  variety  was 
exceptionally  fine,  and  occupied  a  promiiient 
place  in  the  centre.  Amongst  the  -\pples  we 
noticed  good  examples  of  Washington,  Chas. 
Ross,  and  Gascoyne's  Scarlet ;  the  best  Pears 
were  Souvenir  du  Congres  and  Dr.  Jules  Guyot. 
The  Figs  represented  most  of  the  best  kinds,  and 
the  Gooseberries  were  Whinham's  Industry. 
(Silver-Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  237  and  238. 
High  Holborn,  London,  displayed  about  50 
varieties  of  Dwarf  or  F'rench  Beans.  The 
plants  had  been  lifted  on  the  day  of  the  show 
from  the  firm's  trial  grounds  at  Mortlake  and 
placed  in  7-inch  pots.  The  collection  embraced 
the  ordinary,  the  stringless,  and  the  wax-podded 
types,  also  many  new  seedlings  as  yet  not  in 
commerce.  Varieties  most  freely  cropped  were 
Golden  Wax,  Canadian  Glory  of  the  stringless  |! 
type,  Wythes'  Early  Gem,  Longsword  (a  fine 
large  pod).  Rifleman,  Sion  House  (later  matur-  ' 
ing  than  many  of  the  others  shown).  Seedling 
No.  249,  Holborn  Wonder  (stringless),  Leonard's 
Stringless,  and  a  Japanese  variety  labelled  No. 
66.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Plowden,  16a,  Chapter  Street, 
Westminster,  staged  a  number  of  conserves, 
consisting  of  jams,  jellies,  and  fruits  preserved 
whole.  They  appeared  very  tempting.  (Silver 
Knightian   ^Iedal.) 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE  AT 
WISLEV. 
July  31. — A  meeting  of  this  body  took  place 
at  Wisley  on  the  above  date,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  10  other  mem- 
bers  being  present.  About  40  varieties  of  early 
Potatos  were  inspected,  several  test  roots  of  each 
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being  lifted.  In  some  cases  the  stocks  were 
not  true.  The  best  roots  lifted  of  all  the 
stocks  proved  to  be  of  that  popular  variety  Sir 
John  Llewellyn.  Others  espectally  good  were 
Ringleader,  Sharp's  Express,  and  Victory,  the 
first-named  of  these  being  good  in  samples 
from  three  diverse  sources.  Awards  of  Merit 
were  made  to  Midlothian  Early,  a  well-known 
kidney  variety,  and  to  a  very  early,  flatfish, 
round  variety  named  Courteen  Seedling.  This 
award  was  made  specially  because  of  its  fitness 
for  frame  and  pot  culture,  the  haulm  being  very 
short.  The  stocks  of  Potatos  were  planted  en 
April  7.  The  later  varieties  promise  a  heavy 
crop,  and  will  be  examined  by  the  Committee 
in  September.  Parsley,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  stocks,  more  or  less  diverse,  each 
being  represented  by  two  rows,  have  generally 
done  well.  Several  varieties  were  voted  three 
marks.  They  will  all  be  examined  again,  when 
the  characteristics  of  each  are  fully  developed, 
to  test  their  distinctness.  To  one  variety,  Mas- 
sey's  Dwarf  Curled,  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
given,  as,  whilst  so  good,  it  was  the  most  dis- 
tinctly curled  variety  in  the  trial.  Numerous 
stocks  of  round  or  turnip-rooted  Beet  were  ex- 
amined :  some  had  very  irregular  tops  ;  others 
had  handsome  roots,  but  badlv-coloured 
flesh.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  given  to 
Sutton's  Crimson  Cilobe.  A  similar  award 
was  made  to  a  dwarf  P'rench  Bean  tem- 
porarily named  Seedling  Dwarf.  The  variety  is 
a  marvellous  cropper,  and  is  specially  good  for 
early  forcing  and  for  outside  borders.  The  stock 
was  sent  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.  Later, 
several  handsome  Melons  were  tasted,  but  none 
merited  an  award.  A  few  had  a  common  de- 
merit :  the  outer  half  inch  of  flesh  was  hard, 
while  the  inner  flesh  was  soft  and  pulpv. 

The  Committee  also  inspected  the  span-roofed 
vinery,  where  there  is  now  fruiting  probably  the 
largest  collection  of  Grapes  in  the  kingdom. 
Many  of  the  vines,  though  but  two  years  planted, 
were  carrying  superb  bunches.  If  the  Council 
sanction  the  proposal,  as  it  is  hoped  will  be  th« 
case,  some  40  distinct  varieties  of  Grapes  may 
be  shown  at  Vincent  Square  a  few  weeks  hence. 


CRAWLEY  &  DISTRICT  FLOWER  SHOW. 

July  22. — The  fifth  annual  exhibition  pro- 
moted by  the  Crawley  and  District  Gardeners' 
Mutual  improvement  Association  took  place  on 
the  above  date  in  glorious  weather  at  IfielJ 
Lodge,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lehniann.  In  all  respects  the  exhibition,  both 
in  regard  to  the  horticultural  and  the  industrial 
departments,  was  excellent,  and  the  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  it  were  of  a  most  com- 
plete and  satisfying  character.  There  was 
ample  evidence  of  the  growth  and  importance  of 
the  exhibition,  and  the  non-competitive  exhibits 
were  a  special  feature  The  entries  showed  a 
marked  increase  on  previous  years  and  the  com- 
petitors in  the  horticultural  section  numbered  46. 


ST.  AUSTELL    COTTAGE    GARDENING. 

JuLV  28. — The  sixty-first  exhibition  of  this 
Society  took  place  on  the  above  date  in  the 
Market  House.  The  show  was  remarkable  not 
only  for  the  large  number  of  entries,  but  also 
for  the  high  standard  of  the  exhibits  generally 
and  of  vegetables  in  particular.  There  were 
seven  classes  for  Sweet  Peas,  for  which  68  com- 
petitors entered.  Mr.  E.  A.  P.  Broad,  of  St. 
Blazey,  won  in  the  premier  class  for  18  distinct 
varieties. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hanson,  of  Fowey,  showed  a  well- 
grown  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
and  this  exhibitor  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class 
for  a  collection  of  fruits. 

Mr.  W.  H.  HiTCHENS,  of  Trevarrick  (gr.  Mr. 
Wright),  secured  the  1st  prize  for  12  Carnations 
and  Picotees.  The  same  gentleman  staged  150 
plants  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  not  for  com- 
petition. 

Messrs.  Tuplin,  Newton  Abbot,  displayed  a 
trade  exhibit  of  Carnations  and  hardy  plants. 

The  need  exists  for  a  better  place  in  which  to 
hold  the  show  so  as  to  give  more  room  for  the 
inspection  of  the  exhibits.  Another  matter 
for  comment  is  that  many  of  the  exhibits  are 
not  labelled,  and  as  a  consequence  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  show  is  in  a  great  measure 
lost.     H.  W. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES  SWEET  PEA. 

July  29. — The  ofhcers  and  workers  responsible 
for  the  first  show  of  this  Society  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  splendid  exhibition  of  Sweet 
Peas  held  in  the  spacious  Drill  Hall,  Wolver- 
hampton, on  the  above  date.  The  quality  of  the 
flowers  was  surprisingly  good,  especially  of  those 
staged  by  Mr.  S.  (_o.e,  garaener  to  Earl 
Spencer,  K.G.,  Northampton;  by  Mr.  T. 
JO-\ES,  of  Ruabon,  and  Mr.  W,  Marple,  of  Penk- 
ridge.  The  competitive  classes  were  accommo- 
dated on  four  tables,  each  80  feet  long  by  6  feet 
wide,  placed  down  the  body  of  the  hall  with  a 
division  in  the  middle  to  facilitate  access  to 
different  parts  of  the  building.  This  was  much 
appreciated  by  exhibitors  and  public  alike, 
iaoies  decorated  with  Sweet  Peas  were  arranged 
near  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  the  non-competi- 
tive groups  were  placed  against  the  side  walls, 
each  exhibitor  being  allotted  20  feet  run  of  stag- 
ing. There  were  upwards  of  50  exhibitors  and 
about  400  entries  were  staged  in  the  41  classes, 
19  of  which  were  special  classes,  the  prizes  being 
provided  by  15  seedsmen. 

Open  to  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  premier  class  was  for  24  varieties,  distinct, 
for  which  five  prizes,  including  the  Silver  Medal 
of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  were  offered. 
There  were  some  very  fine  blooms  in  the  1st  prize 
collection,  which  came  from  Earl  Spencer, 
K.G.,  Northampton  (gr.  Mr.  S.  Cole).  The 
flowers  were  large,  of  great  substance,  borne  on 
strong  stems  and  well  arranged.  The  varieties 
were  Lord  Althorp,  Countess  Spencer,  Gladys 
Cole,  G.  C.  Ward,  Lady  Althorp,  Earl  Spencer, 
John  Ingnian,  Prince  of  Asturias,  Mrs.  Hard- 
Castle  Sykes,  Sea  Foam,  Elsie  Herbert,  Miss 
Lavinia  Spencer,  Lady  Sarah  Spencer,  Frank 
Dolby,  Silas  Cole,  Althorp  Cream,  Helen  Lewis, 
Miss  Delia  Spencer,  Althorp  White,  and  five  un- 
named seedlings.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  W.  Beeadmore, 
Winchester,  with  a  meritorious  display.  3rd, 
Messrs.   G.  Stark  &  Son,  Great  Ryburgh. 

In  a  class  for  12  varieties,  distinct,  Messrs.  G. 
Stark  &  Son  were  placed  1st  with  exquisite 
flowers  of  Enchantress,  Improved  Dorothy  Eck- 
ford.  Beauty  of  Fife,  Paradise  Ivory,  Frank 
Dolby,  Menie  Christie,  Special  H.  Lewis,  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Breadmore,  George  Herbert,  Mrs.  H. 
Bell,  A.  J.  Cooke,  and  Jeannie  Gordon.  2nd, 
Mr.   W.   S.   Heslington,  Littlethorpe,  Ripon. 

(Trade  Excluded.) 

In  a  class  for  18  varieties  there  were  five 
exhibits,  and  the  one  that  gained  the  highest 
award  came  from  Mr.  C.  Barratt,  Mancroft 
Road,  Tettenhall,  who  had  a  splendid  lot  of 
flowers  beautifully  arranged.  The  following 
varieties  were  of  outstanding  merit ;  A.  J.  Cook, 
Lord  Nelson,  Mrs.  Hardcastle  .Sykes,  Helen 
Pierce,  Hannah  Dale,  Romolo  Piazzani,  Sybil 
Eckford,  King  Edward  VII.,  Dorothy  Eckford, 
George  Herbert,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Prince  Olaf, 
and  Nora  Unwin.  And,  W.  Leonard  S.  Loat, 
Esq.,  Cumnor  Place,  Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Jas. 
Webb). 

The  last-named  exhibitor  took  the  lead  in  a 
class  provided  for  12  varieties,  distinct,  having 
good  examples  of  Sybil  Eckford,  Jeannie 
Gordon,  Crissie  Unwin,  Helen  Lewis,  Prince  of 
Asturias,  Countess  Spencer,  Frank  Dolby,  Mrs. 
Collier,  Duke  of  Westminster,  Agnes  Eckford, 
and  John  Ingman.     2nd,  Mr.  W.  S.  Heslington. 

Nine  varieiicSy  distinct. — In  this  class  there 
were  11  good  exhibits,  and  of  these  Mr.  ^V. 
Kendrick,  Tettenhall,  was  placed  1st  with  good 
flowers  of  Helen  Pierce,  Countess  Spencer,  Sybil 
Eckford,  Etta  Dyke,  John  Ingman,  Frank  Dolby, 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  A.  J.  Cook,  and  Elsie 
Herbert.     2nd,  Mr.  W.  E.  Lowe,  Shrewsbury. 

In  a  class  for  12  varieties,  to  be  grown  within 
five  miles  of  the  exhibition  hall,  there  were 
seven  entries.  E.  J.  Forsyth,  Esq.,  The  Dell, 
Tettenhall  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Bott|,  won  the  1st  prize 
with  exquisite  flowers  of  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes, 
Lord  Nelson,  John  Ingman,  Queen  Alexandra, 
Prince  Olaf,  Helen  Lewis,  and  Henry  Eckford. 
2nd,  Mr.  T.  Davies,  Grange  Road,  Tettenhall. 

Six  entries  were  made  in  a  class  provided  for 
six  varieties,  distinct,  having  waved  standards. 
The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Marple, 
Summer  House,  Penkridge,  who  had  superb 
flowers  borne  on  strong  stems.  The  varieties 
were  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  White  Spencer, 
John  Ingnian,  Mrs.  C.  Foster,  Audrey  Crier, 
and  Paradise. 


S;xGLE  Bunch  Classes. 
Twelve  classes  were  provided  for  these,  and 
in  the  majoiity  of  them  competition  was  very 
keen  and  the  flowers  of  a  very  high  standard  of 
excellence.  The  most  successful  exhibitors  were 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Ruabon,  and  Mr.  W. 
Marple,  of  Penkridge.  Mr.  Jones  staged  the 
winning  flowers  in  the  following  classes : 
Scarlet  or  crimson.  King  Edward  VII.  ;  orange, 
Henry  Eckford ;  yellow  or  buff,  Clara  Curtis ; 
maroon.  Black  Knight ;  and  striped,  flaked,  or 
marbled,  Helen  Pierce.  Mr.  W.  Marple  was 
awarded  1st  prizes  in  the  undermentioned 
classes :  White,  Nora  Unwin ;  blush  or  pink, 
Paradise;  and  fancy,  Sutton's  Queen.  Other 
1st  prize  winners  in  this  section  were  W.  L.  S. 
LoAT,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Jas.  Webb),  and  Mrs. 
Evans,  Newbridge  Crescent,  Wolverhampton 
(gr.   Mr.   R.   Maybury). 

Decorative  Classes   (Trade   Excluded). 

Six  tables,  each  measuring  8  feet  by  4  feet,  de- 
corated with  Sweet  Peas,  were  before  the  lady 
judges,  who  awarded  the  Ist  prize  to  Mr.  \\  . 
.Marple  for  a  pleasing  design  of  pink  flowers  le- 
heved  with  sprays  of  Selaginella  and  fronds  of 
.4diantum  cuneatum.  2nd,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Wood- 
ward, Wolverhampton. 

The  last-named  exhibitor  brought  the  best 
cpergne  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  Mr.  W.  Jones, 
Tettenhiall,  had  the  best  arranged  bowl  of  simi- 
lar flowers. 

Special  Prizes. 

Messrs.  Baker  offered  prizes  in  two  classes, 
one  for  12  varieties  and  the  other  for  six  varie- 
ties. There  were  nine  exhibits  in  the  first  class, 
and  seven  exhibits  in  the  second  class.  Mr.  W. 
M.ARPLE  showed  the  best  collection  of  12  varie- 
ties, liaving  handsome  flowers  borne  on  strong 
stems.  The  varieties  were  St.  George,  Janet 
Scott,  Queen  Alexandra,  Mrs.  Collier,  Lord  Nel- 
son, Jeannie  Gordon,  Phenomenal,  Countess 
Spencer,  Dora  Breadmore,  Helen  Lewis,  Nora 
Unwin,  and  John  Ingman.     2nd,  Mr.  T.  Jones. 

In  the  class'  for  six  varieties  Mr.  T.  Davies, 
Grange  Road,  Tettenhall,  was  placed  1st  with 
excellent  flowers  of  Countess  Spencer,  Nora 
i_  nwin,  Dorothy  Eckford,  &c. 

Prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Atlee,  Burpee  &  Co. 
were  for  six  varieties  of  the  Countess  Spencer 
type,  and  some  very  fine  flowers  were  exhibited. 
The  1st  award  went  to  Mr.  W.  Marple,  whose 
flowers  were  Constance  Oliver,  White  Spencer, 
Countess  Spencer,  Primrose  Spencer,  John  Ing- 
man, and  Elsie  Herbert.     2nd,  Mr.  T.  Jones. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford's  prizes  were  fo-  12  varie- 
ties showm  in  12  vases.  Three  prizes  were 
offered  in  each  class,  and  some  very  fine  flowers 
w'ere  shown. 

Miss  H.  Hemus  offered  prizes  in  two  classes, 
for  the  best  vase  of  either  Evelyn  Hemus, 
Paradise  Carmine,  Paradise  Ivory,  White  Para- 
dise, or  Paradise  Regained.  The  1st  prize  was 
well  won  by  Mr.  W.  jSIarple,  who  had  grand 
flowers  of  Evelyn  Hemus.  2nd,  Mr.  VV.  S. 
Heslington. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  offered  prizes  for  nine 
varieties.  Mr.  T.  Jones  was  placed  1st.  He 
had  superb  flowers  of  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes, 
Mrs.  Collier,  Frank  Dolby,  Countess  Spencer, 
Helen  Lewis,  and  King  Edward  VII.  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham  also  offered  prizes  for  the  best  vases 
of  Miss  Millie  Maslin  and  Herbert  Smith.  The 
1st  prize  in  each  class  went  to  Mr.  W.  Marple 
and  Mr.  T.  Jones  respectively.  The  last-named 
exhibitor  won  the  1st  prize  in  a  class  for  six 
varieties  provided  by  Mr.  W.  J.  L'nwin. 

Messrs.  Webb's  prizes  were  for  nine  varieties, 
and  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Alfred  Ash- 
worth,  Esq.,  Horsley  Hall,  Gresford  (gr.  Mr. 
H.  Shaw). 

In  a  class  for  six  varieties  in  which  the  prizes 
were  provided  by  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright,  there 
were  four  entries.  Mr.  W.  Marple  won  the  1st 
prize  with  splendid  flowers  of  St.  George,  Prim- 
rose Spencer,  Queen  Alexandra,  Phenomenal, 
Helen  Lewis,  and  Nora  Unwin, 

Special  prizes  were  also  offered  by  several 
other  seedsmen. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  an 
assortment  of  new  and  old  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  arranged  in  vases  and  tall  Bamboo  stands. 
The  most  noteworthy  were  St.  George,  E.  J. 
Castle,  Princess  Victoria,  David  Cuthbertson, 
James    Grieve,   Nora   Unwin,     Evelyn    Hemus, 
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I'rince  Olaf,  Helen  Lewis,  John  Ingman,  and 
Countess  Spencer.     (Silver  Medal.) 

:Messrs.  W.  H.  Simpson  &  Sons,  Birmingliam, 
had  a  prettily  arranged  group,  in  which  the 
varieties  Elsie  Herbert,  King  Edward  VII., 
Frank  Dolby,  Olive  Bolton,  Sutton's  Queen, 
Mrs.  Charles  Foster,  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes, 
Queen  Alexandra,  Mrs.  Henry  Bell,  A.  J.  Cook, 
Henry  Eckford,  and  St.  George  were  shown. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  had 
rustic  stands  decorated  with  Sweet  Peas  of  good 
quality.     (Silver  Medal.) 

From  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury, 
came  a  large  number  of  well-grown  varieties. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  Stark  &  Son,  Great  Ryburgh,  sent 
a  collection  of  the  more  notable  varieties.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Mr.  John  E.  Knight  had  a  large  collection 
displa>ed  in  vases  and  bamboo  stands,  relieved 
with  Asparagus  and  Gypsophila.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Baker's,  Wolverhampton,  in  an  artis- 
tically-arranged group  showed  the  best  of  the 
old  varieties  and  quite  a  number  of  recently- 
introduced  varieties.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmoee,  AVinchester,  sent  a 
group  of  well-grown  varieties.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  B.  DoBBS  &  Co.,  Wolverhampton, 
had  vases,  baskets,  and  bouquets  of  Sweet 
Peas.     (Silver  Medal.) 


BISHOPS    STORTFORD   HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

August  3. — The  annual  show  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  on  August  Bank  Holiday,  and 
a  large  number  of  visitors  attended.  The  dis- 
plays of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  excellent,  but 
Roses  appeared  to  have  sufiered  from  the  great 
heat.  The  best  blooms  came  from  the  gardens 
of  T.  E.  Croft,  Esq.,  Stanstead  .•\bbotts.  Ware, 
Herts.,  and  easily  secured  the  1st  prize.  Some 
splendid  Phloxes  were  seen.  The  1st  prize  for  a 
collection  of  12  distinct  kinds  was  awarded  to 
Mrs.  W.  Gee,  Elmhurst  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Wilkinson). 
The  collection  contained  a  new  variety  named 
W.  Wilkinson,  to  which  a  First-Class  Certificate 
was  awarded  ;  the  colour  is  rose  with  a  white 
centre.  Collections  of  herbaceous  flowers  are 
generally  a  feature  at  this  show,  and  those  staged 
this  year  were  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  again  secured  the  1st 
prize  with  a  grand  display  in  the  class  for  24 
distinct  kinds.  Their  Phloxes  were  verj'  fine, 
also  Scabiosa  caucasica  alba,  Chrysanthemum 
King  Edward,  Aconitum  pyrenaicum,  and  Platy- 
codon  grandiflora. 

The  best  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect 
was  staged  by  Mr.  Vert  (gr.  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  Audley  End,  Saffron 
Walden).  He  utilised  Codiaeums  (Crotons) 
grandly  coloured,  Lilium  auratum,  Dracaena 
Lindenii,  and  other  foliage  plants,  tastefully 
arranged.  Begonias  in  pots  were  very  good, 
some  fine  varieties  being  staged,  evoking  strong 
competition.  The  premier  award  was  made  in 
favour  of  John  Barker,  Esq.,  M.P.  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Beech),  The  Grange,  Bishops  Stortford.  Miss 
E.  Spencer,  Stanstead,  won  the  1st  prize  in  the 
class  for  table  decorations.  She  utilised  Raby 
Castle  Carnation,  and  grasses  in  low  glasses. 
Miss  Vert,  Audley  End,  was  2nd  with  a  beauti- 
fully-arranged table  of  Odontoglossum  crispum 
lightly  disposed. 

Fruit  was  well  shown  in  most  classes ;  the 
best  collection  was  shown  by  Col.  Archer 
HoUBLON  (gr.  Mr.  Harrison),  Hallingbury  Place, 
Bishops  Stortford.  The  exhibit  contained  grand 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandra  and  Muscat 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  also  good  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, and  a  Melon. 

Vegetables  occupied  a  considerable  space,  and 
were  generally  of  good  quality ;  the  premier 
award  for  a  collection  of  12  varieties  was  se- 
cured by  J.  B.  Balfour,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Jeffries), 
Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex. 

Groups  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  contributed 
by  well-known  growers  not  for  competition 
form  a  leading  feature  of  the  show.  In  these 
exhibits  there  were  excellent  specimens  of  most 
of  the  hardy  plants  now  in  flower,  as  well  as  of 
species  that  need  cultivation  indoors. 
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CO  VENT  GARDEN,  August  5. 

/e  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  lor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
grncral  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
leport.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.— Ed.] 

Cut  Flowers,  ftc. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
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Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Pric 
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Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
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Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
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Gooseberries  (Eng- 
lish), i  sieve  ... 

Grape    Fruit,    case 

Yegetablei 


B  c 


s.d.  sd. 
.    2  0-4  0 

8  0-11  0 

8  6-10  0 

0  9-0  10 
10-50 

6  0    — 
6  6-76 
8  0-90 
10  0-12  0 
5  0-76 
5  0-56 
0  9-13 

6  0-11  0 

3  0-86 
5  6-70 

4  0-66 

5  6-6  6 
4  0-50 

8  9- 

90 

3  0- 

4  0 

4  0- 

5  0 

0  0- 

7  6 

5  0- 

5  6 

4  0- 

4  6 

2  0- 

6  0 

2  0- 

8  0 

3  0-60 
0  8-16 

2  0- 
8  0- 

4  0 

12  0  1 

Grapes     (English), 

-  Muscats  (Engl 
lish),  per  lb.  ... 


Lemo 


6  0-80 
8  0-14  9 
10-15 

4  0-80 
10-20 
1  0-  2  U 


Messina,    ca< 

—  Naples... 
Lychees,  per  box. 
Mangos  (Jamaica 

per  dozen 
Melons  (English). 

—  (Guernsey)    . 

—  Rock    1  n-  :i  II 

—  Canteloupe    ...     0  4-0  .". 

—  Valencia,  case  7  0-10  0 
Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag       45  0    — 

—  Brazils,     new, 
per  cwt.  ...  55  0    — 

Walnuts,  Green,  p. 

J  bushel         ...    2  3-26 

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag       30  0-32  0 

—  Cocoa  nuts.  100  11  0-14  0 
Nectarines,  select'd  10  0-16  0 

—  best      8  0-10  0 

—  seconds  ...  10-26 
Oranges    (Murcia). 

per  case  ..  10  0-15  0 

Washington 
Navels  (Natal), 
per  case         ...  16  0-20  0 
I'eaches  (English). 

p.  dz.,  selected    8  0-12  0 

—  best  quality   ...    4  0-60 

—  second  quality    10-26 

—  (French),  p.  bs.    10-16 

—  per  J  sieve  ...  4  6-60 
Pears  (Australian), 

per  box  ...    3  6-50 

Pineapples,  each...  16-36 
Plums    (French), 

per  box  ...  0  10-  1  0 

—  (French),  per  * 
sieve "    2  0-50 

—  (English),    per 
J  sieve 2  0-26 

:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Miishrooms,per  lb.  0  10-  1  0 


2  0-26 


per  bushel 

—  (English), 
nets     0  3-04 

—  Guernsey.p.lb.    0  3-04 

—  Scarlet,   per 
basket 3  0    — 

Beetroot, per  bushel    13-16 
Cabbages,  per  tally    16-20 

—  Greens,  p.  bag    10    — 
Carrots     (French) 

per  bunch 
Cauliflowers,  p.  dz 

—  per  tally 
Celery,  per  roll 


0  2-03 
13-20 
5  0-60 


(Fi 

Chicory,  per  lb. 

Chow  Chow  (S 
hium  edule) 
dozen  ... 

Cucumbers,      p 


10, 


Kndi\ 
llorf 


10-20 
It  ...    5  0    6  6 

er  dozen    10-16 
sh,     for- 


lilers 


0  8 


per lb.  0  10-  1  0 
M  usiard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  ptm.  13  — 
Onions  (Egyptian), 

per  bag 6  0    — 


cklii 
shei: 


—  Spring,  perdz 
bunches 

Parsley, 12bunches 

Peas  (English),  per 

bushel 

—  (Guernsey),  per 
lb 


16-26 


Sdisafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Toniatos  (English), 

per  12  lbs.      ... 

—  second  quality, 
per  12  lbs. 

—  seconds,  per  12 


3  6- 
2  6-30 


eign,  per  doz 

leeks,  12  btmdles    10-16  per  12  lbs.      '.:     19-23 

Lettuce    (English),  ... 

per  dozen      ...    0  8-10  lbs 10-10 

Marrow  (English), 

per  tally  ..    3  0-40  per  bunch      ...021-0.1 

Mint,    per    dozen  Watercress,     per 

bunches         ...     10-16  dozen 04-06 

Remarks.— Home-grown  Tomatos  are  arriving  in  much 
larger  quantities  owing  to  the  extremely  sunny  weather  of 
the  past  week.  Prices  for  these  have  fallen  considerably. 
Kentish  Cherries  are  realising  good  prices,  especially  Big.ii 
reau  Napoleon.  English  Plums  are  plentiful  and  cheap 
there  are  large  consignments  of  French  varieties.  Durini: 
the  past  week  some  very  fine  Washington  Navel  Oranfzi 
arrived  from  Natal  and  realised  high  prices.  E.  H,  A'. 
Covent  Garden  Market,   Wediusday,  August  5,  1908. 


Potatos. 


Kents— 

Snowdrops  ... 
Sharpe's  Express  . 
Epicure        ...        . 
Lincolns— 
Epicure        ... 
British  Queens 


4  6-60 
4  3-46 
4  0    — 


BeilfordB— 

Puritans 
Epicures 
Blacklands.- 


3  .3-  4  0 
.30-33 
.29-80 


ry  quiet.     Edward  J,   AV 


Covent  Garden  aiul  St.  Pancras,  Aug.  5,  J908. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER    MARKET. 

Holidays  disorganise  all  trades,  but  none  more  than  the 
flower  business.  Cheap  hardy  flowers  are  selling  fairly  well, 
but  the  London  florists  generally  are  experiencing  a  dull 
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season,  many  of  their  en 

of  the  growers  and  sales 

holiday,  and  the  market,  in  consequence,  presents  a 

appearance.     There  will  not  be  any  considerable 

nient  until  the  second  week  in  September.    Orders 

from  the  provinces  constitute  the  chief  trade. 


being  on  holiday.     Many 

J   themselves   also    taking 

deserted 


Some  growers  of  Sweet  Peas  inform  me  that  they  have 
done  fairly  well  this  season,  but  all  say  prices  are  much 
lower  than  in  previous  years.  Those  who  have  kept  to  the 
most  distinct  shades  of  red,  mauve,  pink,  and  purest  whiles, 
have  done  best;  my  attention  recently  was  directed  to 
Nora  Unwin  variety,  but  I  cannot  recommend  it  for 
market  purposes  in  place  of  Dorothy  Eckford,  this 
latter  variety  having  much  more  substance  in  the  petals. 
Frank  Dolby  may  prove  a  useful  mauve  variety,  but 
Lady  Grizel  Hamilton  will  remain  a  favourite,  and  it 
will  require  something  exceptionally  good  to  displace  Miss 
Willmott  from  public  favour,  for,  in  addition,  to  the 
pleasing  shade  of  colour.  I  know  of  no  other  Sweet  Pea 
which  keeps  better  after  it  is  cut.  There  has  been  a  great 
drop  in  the  prices  for  Chinese  Asters,  for  they  are  over 
plentiful,  many  being  received  from  abroad.  Gypsophiia 
paniculata  is  now  well  in  flower.  G.  elegans  is  also  very 
good.  Saponaria  vaccaria  of  the  rosy-pink  variety  is  also 
extensively  grown.  Border  Carnations  are  abundant,  but 
they  are  not  so  much  appreciated  as  the  American  varieties, 
their  value  is  about  half  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  Prices 
for  the  best  American  variolies  are  very  low.  Roses  vary 
considerably;  the  best  blooms  have  sold  fairly  well,  but 
supplies  of  smaller  blooms  have  been  excessive.  Gladioli 
of  various  sorts  are  good  and  cheap.  Gaillardia,  Scabiosa, 
the  large  single  white  Chrysanthemum,  and  Statice  of 
various  sorts  are  at  their  best.  Lavender  is  a  prominent 
feature,  and  street  hawkers  buy  this  in  preference  to  other 
Gardenia,    Eucharis,   and    Stephanotis    are    not 


abundant. 


It  i 


ery 


Pot  Plants. 

n  what  may  and  may  not  be  pro- 


cured.    Rambler  Rosesin  various  sizes  have  been  \  .      ^ 

but  few  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  are  seen.  Fuchsias  are 
plentiful  and  cheap.  Heliotropes  are  good  but  there  is  no 
demand  for  them.  Many  Coleas  are  cleared  out  at  prices 
which  can  barely  pay  for  the  pots  and  soil.  Lilium  longifloruni 
is  more  plentiful  than  usual,  and  on  Tuesday  I  noticed  some 
extra  tine  plants  of  L.  rubrum ;  good  Ivy-leaved  varieties 
are  not  over  plentiful.  Foliage  plants  vary  but  little,  except 
that  growers  who  had  their  stands  partially  filled  with 
bedding  plants  have  them  now  occupied  with  Ferns. 
A.  H.,  Coven!  Garden,   Wednesday,  August  5,  190S. 


THE     WEATHER. 

The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  Aug.  1,  is  furnished'  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

Tlie  wmthcr.-OvnT  the  United  Kingdom  generally  the 
weather  was  tine,  warm  and  diy.  Frequent  slight  falls  of 
rain  were,  however,  experienced  on  our  extreme  western 
and  northern  coasts,  and  on  some  occasions  the  showery 
weather  extended  over  considerable  portions  of  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  Wales,  as  well  as  some  parts  of  northern 
and  central  England. 

The  temperature  was  slightly  below  the  average  in  Scot- 
land, the  north-west  of  England  and  the  north  of  Ireland; 
elsewhere  it  was  above  the  normal.  The  highest  reading 
occurred,  as  a  rule,  about  the  middle  of  the  period.  In 
the  north-western  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  thermometer 
did  not  reach  75°,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland  it  did  not 
reach  70*,  but  at  many  places  in  eastern,  central  and 
southern  England  the  maximum  readings  on  the  30th  were 
above  80°,  the  highest  value  reported  being  83°  at  Geldeston 
and  Raunds.  The  lowest  readings  were  observed  mainly 
on  July  29  and  August  1.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  and 
southern  England  the  sheltered  thermometer  on  one  or 
other  of  those  occasions  fell  below  40°,  and  in  Scotland 
E.  (Balmoral)  it  fell  to  35°.  On  the  surface  of  the  ground 
a  slight  frost  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  28th  in  several 
parts  of  Scotland  and  central  Wales,  the  exposed  ther- 
mometer falling  to  29°  at  Balmoral,  to  30°  at  Llangammarch 
Wellsandto31°atCrathes. 

The  mean  tcniperuttire  of  the  sf(T.— Around  Ireland  and  on 
some  parts  of  our  north-east  coasts  the  sea  water  was 
cooler  than  in  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  but  on  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain  generally  it  was  somewhat  warmer. 

The  rainfall  was  very  deficient  over  the  country  gene- 
rally, many  stations  in  eastern,  central  and  southern 
England  reporting  a  continuance  of  the  drought  which 
commenced  shortly  after  the  middle  of  July.  In  the  north 
and  west  of  Scotland,  however,  about  half  the  average 
quantity  was  registered. 

The  bright  sunshine  was  generally  in  excess  of  the  average. 


but  in  most  of  the  norths 
and  in  Scotland  N.  there  was  a  slight  deficiency.  Over 
the  major  part  of  England  the  duration  was  very  large, 
more  than  (iO  per  cent,  of  the  possible  amount  being  re- 
corded in  the  Midland  Counties  and  in  England  S.W.,  and 
more  than  70  per  cent,  in  England  E.  and  S. 

THE  WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  August  5. 

Another   warm,   dry   atut   sunny   week, — The   days   again 

proved  very  warm,  the  highest  reading  in  the  thermometer 

screen  on  each  day  but  one  exceeding  70°,  and  on  two  of 

them  rising  as  high  as  82°.    On  the  other  hand  the  nights 

were,  as  a  rule,  cold  for  the  time  of  year,  and  on  the  coldest 

night  the  thermometer  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  lawti 

r.-Il  to  within  4°  of  the  freezing-point.     Both  at  1  and  2  feet 

I'    1'  tlir  ground  is  atthe  present  time  about  2°  warmer  than 

1    iiiable.    No  rain  has  now  fallen  for  more  than  a  fort- 

I.  irul  no  rainwater  at  all  has  passed  through  the  bare 

I'icolalion  gauge    for  several   days.     The   record  of 

'^"A'.ii  sunshme  proved  remarkably  good  during  the  week. 

tlHMnean  daily  duration  amounting  to  as  much  as  HJ  hours, 

which  IS  five  hoursa  day  in  excess  of  a  seasonable  quantitv 

—making  this  the    brightest  week   as  yet  of   the   present 


than  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour. 

July, 
Seasonable  in  temperature  aiui  rather  i/>;'.— Taken  as  a  whole 
this  proved  a  July  of  about  seasonable  warmth.  During  the 
first  week  and  the  lasi  ten  days  the  weather  remained  warm, 
but  during  the  intervening  fortnight  there  did  not  occur  a 
single  unseasonably  warm  day.  On  the  warmest  day  of  the 
mouth  the  temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen  rose  to 
83°.  and  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  fell 
only  to  40*.  The  latter  is,  with  two  exceptions,  the  highest 
extreme  minimum  reading  I  have  recorded  in  July  during 
the  22  years  over  which  my  records  at  Berkhamsted  extend. 
Rain  fell  on  14  days,  and  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  2J  inches, 
which  is  slightly  in  defect  of  the  mean  for  the  month.  No 
rain  at  all  fell  during  the  last  12  days.  The  sun  shone  on  an 
average  for  6A  hours  a  day,  or  for  as  nearly  as  possible  its 
usual  duration  in  July.  The  winds  were  as  a  rule  light,  and 
in  no  hour  did  the  mean  velocity  exceed  15  miles— direction 
W.S.W.  The  average  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity 
for  that  hour  by  3  per  cent.    E.  U.,  Berkhamsted,  August  5, 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 

:.  R.  Doe,  for  3  years  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
Charlton  t'ark,  Malmesbury,  as  Gardener  to  Martin  J. 
Sutton,  Esq.,  Holme  Park,  Sonning,  Berkshire. 

■.  F.  Deaney,  Gardener  to  A.  H.  Fulcher,  Esq.,  Reden- 
hani  Park,  .\ndover,  and  6  years  previously  Gardener 
at  Scotsbridge  Hou        "*  '  ... 

doner  to  G.  E.  Grii 
dover,  Hants. 

■.  H.  Wells,  for  the  past  12  months  Inside  Foreman  in 
The  Gardens,  Perry  Hall,  Birmingham,  as  Gardener  to 
H.  H.  Joy,  Esq.,  Olton  Hall,  near  Birmingham. 

:.  A.  Hough,  for  the  past  11^  years  Gardener  to  the  late 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Ellis,  Anstey  Grange,  Leicester,  as  Gar- 
dener to  Francis  N.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Debdale  Hall,  Mans- 
field, Notts,    (Thanks  for  2s.  6d.  sent  for  R.G.O.F.  box.) 

■.  E.  C.  Lyne,  late  Foreman  at  Hopedene  Gardens, 
Holnibury  St.  Mary,  Surrey,  as  Gardener  to  A.  E. 
Marlow,  Esq.,  Preston  Deanery  Hall,  Northampton- 
shire. 


Aster  :  /.  /.  T.  There  is  no  fungus  disease 
present,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  failure. 

Beech  Leaves  :  E.  W.  K.  The  spots  on 
the  leaves  are  caused  by  a  mite  called 
Phytoptis.  They  were  at  one  time  considered 
to  be  fungi  until  shown  to  be  a  minute  kind 
of  gall. 

Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  :  Anxious.  From  the 
few  particulars  you  have  given  regarding  the 
Black  Hamburgh  vines  it  is  difficult  to  give 
positive  reasons  for  their  differing  from  each 
other  with  respect  to  their  fruiting  and  man- 
ner of  growth.  If  the  vines  were  of  the  same 
age  and  of  a  similar  degree  of  health  when 
pilanted,  and  the  borders  throughout  are  of 
like  formation  and  dimensions,  it  is  singular 
that  the  vines  should  exhibit  such  diversity  of 
character,  provided  they  are  all  of  the  same 
kind  of  Hamburgh,  and  are  all  growing  en 
their  own  roots.  It  is  well  known  that,  if  a 
vine  is  inarched  or  otherwise  worked  upon 
another  variety,  the  stock  often  considerably 
alters  its  character — in  some  instances  improv. 
ing  it.  Your  vines  may  represent  two  distinct 
varieties,  possibly  the  true  Black  Hamburgh, 
which  is  commonly  grown,  and  Mill  Hill  Ham- 
burgh. The  latter,  under  some  conditions  of 
culture,  makes  very  gross  growth,  its  leaves 
being  large  and  its  wood  difficult  to 
thoroughly  mature  as  compared  with  the  true 
Black  Hamburgh.  Old  vines  of  Mill  Hill 
Hamburgh  yield  perfecly  black  berries  of 
ordinary  size,  but  the  variety  is  less  satisfac- 
tory whilst  the  vines  are  young. 

Carnations:  /.  j'.  and  X.  Y.  Z.  The  roots 
appear  to  have  been  eaten  off,  or  to  have 
decayed  at  the  point  where  the  plants  were 
layered.  From  the  specimens  themselves,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  cause. 
The  soil  may  contain  wireworms. — W .  J .  R. 
Your  flowers  appear  to  be  varieties  of  what 
are  known  as  "  Marguerite "  Carnations,  a 
type  which  is  very  easily  raised  from  seeds, 
and  one  which  has  great  garden  value. 
Celery  Leaf  Spot:  A.  W.  The  spots  on  the 
leaves  are  caused  by  a  fungus  known  as  Sep- 
toria.  The  diseasetl  leaves  should  be  burnt, 
and  the  plants  syringed  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture. 


Creosote  Boards:  /.  B.,  Lacham.  The  intro- 
duction of  freshly-creosoted  boards  into  a 
vinery  or  Peach-house  may  have  detrimental 
effects  upon  the  crops.  If  creosoted  boards 
are  to  be  used,  they  should  be  exposed  in  the 
open  air  for  some  weeks  before  introduction 
into  the  houses. 

Cucumber  Leaf  Spot  :  L.  H.  The  spots  do  not 
appear  to  be  caused  by  the  spot  mould.  As  r.o 
fungus  is  present,  probably  the  failure  is  from 
the  presence  of  excessive  moisture. 

DiANTHUS  :  Correspondent.  No.  4  is  a  form  of 
Dianthus  plumarius,  the  garden  Pink ;  it  is 
not  so  deeply  fringed  as  the  wild  form.  (5) 
This  may  be  Dianthus  superbus,  which  does 
not  flower  before  August.  The  flowers  are 
whit©  or  rose  coloured,  but  they  were  too 
much  faded  to  be  recognised  with  certainty. 

Foxglove:  A.  B.  The  common  Foxglove 
(Digitalis  purpurea)  is  generally  considered 
a  biennial  plant,  although  it  may  occasionally 
live  for  a  longer  period.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  judges  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
disqualifying  an  exhibit  of  Foxgloves  in  a 
class  which  excluded  any  but  perennial 
plants. 

French  Garden  :  /.  D.  We  cannot  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  advising  you  in  regard  to 
the  offers  you  have  received.  So  much  depends 
upon  the  probity  and  conscientiousness  of  the 
person  with  whom  you  would  enter  -'nto  a 
kind  of  limited  partnership.  As  neither  busi- 
ness is  yet  established,  there  should  be  some 
guarantee  for  the  safe  investment  ot  the 
money. 

Gardener's  Duty  :  H.  G.  We  do  not  know  of 
a  rule  by  which  a  foreman  or  journeyman 
cannot  be  considered  on  duty  after  6  p.m. 
The  rule  in  most  gardens  is  that  some  of  the 
journeymen  have  to  be  on  duty  during  the 
whole  of  the  evening.  The  day's  work  is  sup- 
posed to  terminate  at  the  usual  time  for  the 
workmen  in  that  particular  garden  to  leave 
their  duties,  and  any  duty  that  has  to  be 
performed  after  that  time  should  be  considered 
extra  to  the  day's  work,  and  be  paid  for. 

Gas  Water  :  W .  P.  We  do  not  think  that  gas 
water  is  of  sufficient  garden  value  to  recom- 
mend it  for  watering  crops  in  a  diluted  con- 
dition. 

Greenhouse  in  Winter  :  IF.  G.  T.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  you  a  precise  answer  owing 
to  the  fact  that  you  have  not  stated  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  greenhouse.  If  the  subjects  in 
the  house  are  ordinary  greenhouse  species, 
and  you  provide  the  structure  with  means  of 
maintaining  an  atmospheric  temperature  of 
40"  during  severe  frost  in  winter,  this  will 
suffice,  but  what  amount  of  water  apparatus 
and  boiler  power  will  be  necessary  must  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space 
to  be  heated. 

Helxine  Soleirolii  :  E.  C.  C.  D.  This  small- 
growing  plant  is  the  sole  member  of  the  genus, 
and  is  a  native  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  It 
belongs  to  the  N.  O.  Urticaceoe,  and,  in  com- 
mon with  most  plants  of  that  order,  the  flowers 
are  small  and  insignificant.  It  much  re- 
sembles in  general  appearance  our  native  Sib- 
thorpia  europsea,  but  the  leaves  are  unequally 
lobed.  The  plant  has  not  been  long  grown  in 
gardens  in  this  country,  but  its  culture  is 
spreading,  as  it  forms  a  valuable  subject  for 
carpeting  the  surface  of  a  pot  or  bare  places 
on  the  floor  of  a  plant  house. 

Names  of  Plants  :  /.  M.  Please  send  the  Sedums 
when  the  plants  are  again  in  flower.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  to  name  them  in  their  present 
condition.  The  Nierembergia  is  infested  with  a 
mildew,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fungus  that  causes  the  spot  disease  of  Cucum- 
bers.— H.  G.  1  and  2,  Crepis  species,  probably 
C.  virens  and  C.  biennis:  3,  Eccremocarpus 
scaber ;  4,  Equisetum  arvense ;  5,  'Veronica 
sp.  :  6.  Lotus  corniculatus. —  If,  B.  Echium 
vulgare. — E.  IF  R.  1  and  3,  Lonicera  janonica 
var.  flexuosa  ;  2,  L.  japonica  Halliana  ;  4,  Rubus 
odoratus ;  5,  Asclepias  tuberosa.  — Ff/i's.  1, 
Inula  ensifolia ;  2,  Epilobium  angnstifolium 
album;  3,  Clematis  vitalba  :  4,  Veronica  incana  ; 
.'),  Sedum  spurium ;  6,  Helenium  puinihim. — 
J.r.  Liatrisspicata;  2,  Francoa  appendicnlata; 
■!.  Atragene  alpina;  4,  Lathyrus,  not  in  flower; 
5,    Nepeta    Glechoma ;   6,   Campanula,  pumila 
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alba;  7,  C.  garganica. — A.  B.  H.  You  should 
have  numbered  each  specimen  ;  a  numbered  list 
is  quite  insufficient :  we  have,  however,  done 
our  best :  1,  Polygcnum  compactum  ;  2,  Linaria 
sp.,  no  flowers  remained  ;  3,  Gentiana  Regelii 
alba ;  4,  Campanula  nitida  ;  5,  C.  pusilla ;  6 
and  9,  specimens  withered ;  7,  Dianthus 
cruentus  var.  ;  8,  Zygadenus  elegans. — C.  0.  V. 
1,  Senecio  Jacobea :  2,  not  recognised;  3, 
Betula  nigra ;  4,  Campanula  rotundifolia  ;  5, 
Prunella  vulgaris;  6,  Galium  molUigo. — A.  C. 
l^ariholomew.  1,  Pentstemon  sp.  ;  2,  Gentiana 
cruciata  ;  3,  probably  Brachycome  iberidifolia. 
E.  C.  C.  D.  Veronica  Lyallii. — /.  T.  J. 
Michauxia  campanuloides,  a  biennial  species. — 
A.  ].  Castanea  Sativa  (perhaps  var.  prolifera). 
The  Spanish  Chestnut  varies  greatly  in  minor  de- 
tails of  leaf. — Dtjiance.  Indigofera  Dosua. — C.  S. 
1,  Adiantum  fulvum;  2,  Jacobinia  (Justicea) 
carnea  — £.//.  Hyoscyamus  niger ;  Henbane. 
Kectarine  Early  Rivers  :  W,  C.  The  skin  is 
shrivelled  owing  to  exposure  to  bright  sun- 
shine whilst  condensed  moisture  was  on 
the  fruits.  You  must  ventilate  the  house  early 
in  the  morning,  that  th«  fruits  may  become 
dry  before  the  sun  gains  much  power.  A  fruit 
to  ev€ry  9  inches  or  one  foot  of  space  is  con- 
sidered a  satisfactory  crop,  but  many  cultiva- 
•lors  crop  1h»;r  trees  tnuch  more  freely  and  en- 
deavour to  keep  the  trees  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion by  supplying  them  with  a  greater  quau* 
tity  of  nutrition  than  would  be  given  wer« 
the  crop  less  plentiful,  jv 

Peach  Leaves  :'  M.  W.  The  leaves  are  affected 
with  the  Shot-hole  fungus  (Cercospora  circurn- 
scissa).  Next  season  spray  the  trees  with  the 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carboaate  just 
when  the  leaves  are  expanding,  and  repeat  the 
spraying  at  intervals.  This  is  prepared  by  tak- 
ing of  copper  carbonate  1  ounce,  carbonate  of 
ammonia  5  ounces,  and  water  16  gallons.  Mix 
the  carbonate  of  copper  and  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  dissolve  it  in  about  a  quart  of 
hot  water.  When  thoroughly  dissolved  add  10 
gallons  of  rnld  water. 

Cross  between  Black  Currant  and  Goose- 
berry :  H.  W.  K.  A  hybrid  between  the 
Black  Currant  and  Gooseberry  was  described 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  September  3,  1892. 
W©  reproduce  the  illustration  that  accom- 
panied that  description  at  fig.  45,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  your  plant  presents  some 
interesting  features  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  former  hybrid.  The  fruits  are  somewhat 
similar,  except  that  ia  the  1892  hybrid  they 
were  somewhat  hairy  (though  this  character 
was  accidentally  omitted  in  the  figure  I,  but 
w'hereas  in  that  specimen  the  general  resem- 
blance was  rather  towards  the  Currant,  your 
hvbrid  is  decidedly  inclined  to  the  habit 
of  the  Gooseberry.  This  is  shown  by  the 
smaller  leaves,  and  especially  by  the  pre- 
sence of  numerous  prickles  or  thorns,  which 
were  absent  in  the  former  examples.  The 
green  shoot  has  an  unmistakable  odour  of  the 
Black  Currant,  and  the  flavour  of  the  latter 
is  also  perceptible  in  the  fruits,  which  are 
very  little  larger  than  good-sized  Currants. 

Pears  ;  E.  W.  The  Pears  are  affected  with  the 
ordinary  Pear  scab,  Fusicladium  pyrinum, 
a  disease  difficult  to  extirpate  if  once  it  gets 
hold  (Card.  Chron.,  Nov.,  1885,  figs.  155,  156l. 
Gather  and  burn  all  diseased  fruits.  In  the 
early  spring  spray  with  sulphate  of  iron. 
When  fruit  is  set,  apply  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Peas  :  /.  W.  The  specimens  afford  no  clue  to 
the  cause  of  failure.  There  must  be  some 
local  cause,  due  to  faulty  treatment  or  other- 
wise. 

Plane  Tree  :  W.  P.  You  might  spray  fhe  trees 
with  an  insecticide,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  treat  Large  trees  successfully. 

Red  Currants  :  Elhel  M.  E.  There  is  nothing 
at  fault  in  the  cultivation,  for  we  do  not  see 
how  this  would  affect  the  setting  of  the  crop. 
Climatic  conditions  were  evidently  favourable 
to  the  pcoper  fertilisation  of  the  flowers,  there- 
fore most  of  the  fruits  had  their  proper  number 
of  developed  seeds.  You  do  not  state  what 
variety  you  cultivate,  but  perhaps  it  would 
be  possible  to  choose  a  variety  which  usually 
dev^ops  few  seeds,  a.s  is  done  in  the  case 
of  Tomatos  and  many  other  fruits. 

Shrubs  for  a  North-west  Wall  :  B.  L.  Of 
those    you    name,    Schizophragma    hydrange- 


oides  and  Spiraea  Lindleyana  are  quite  hardy 
and  capable  of  flowering  well  in  the  Midland 
counties.  Bupleurum  fruticosum  is  rather 
tender  and  shy  in  blooming ;  Choisya  ternata 
grows  freely,  but  only  flowers  satisfactorily 
after  hot  summers.  It  is,  however,  worth 
growing,  for  the  sake  of  its  handsome,  glossy, 
green  foliage.  Eriobotrya  japonica  is  not 
hardy.  The  undermentioned  shrubs  are  hardy 
and  lik-ely  to  answer  your  purpose: — Hama- 
melis  arborea,  a  Japanese  Witch  Hazel,  bear- 
ing small  flowers  composed  of  narrow,  wavy, 
golden-yellow  petals  and  claret-coloured 
calyces  in  February :  H.  mollis  is  another 
species  of  much  merit.  Prunus  triloba,  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  spring  flowering  shrubs,  is 
perfectly  hardy.  Its  semi-double  rose-pink 
flowers  wreathe  the  long,  slender  shoots  on 
which  they  are  borne.  Indigofera  Gerardiana 
produces  a  wealth  of  rose-purple  pea-shaped 
flowers  in  July  quite  distinct  from  everything 
else.  Staphylea  Coulombieri  bears  flowers 
similar  to   those  of  the  better-known   species 


sporium  solani).  Cut  away  any  diseased  foli- 
age and  fruit  and  burn  them.  Afterwards 
spray  the  plants  occasionally  with  potassium 
sulphide.  This  is  made  by  employing  2^  gal- 
lons of  water  and  one  ounce  of  potassium  sul- 
phide. Dissolve  the  potassium  sulphide,  or 
liver  of  sulphur,  as  it  is  often  called,  in  a  quart 
of  hot  water,  then  make  it  up  to  '2\  gallons 
with  cold  water.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to 
come  into  contact  with  paint,  or  it  will  turn 
it  black.  Correspondent.  Tomato  fruits  fre- 
quently crack  owing  to  improper  regulation 
of  the  cultural  conditions;  the  property, 
therefore,  in  such  cases  is  not  likely  to  be 
hereditary.  The  skins  may,  however,  crack 
owing  to  the  presence  of  fungus  or  from  some 
other  cause.  It  is  best  to  take  no  risk,  and 
we  should  therefore  recommend  you  to  save 
your  seeds  from  fruits  of  the  most  perfect 
form,  having  solid  flesh,  good  flavour,  few 
seeds,  and  which  have  not  cracked  their  skins. 
Tulip  Rot  :  S.  W .  The  bulbs  are  originally 
rotted  bv  a  mould  named  Botrytis,  which  in 


Fig.  45. — HYBRID  between  black  currant  and  gooseberry. 


S.  colchica,  from  which  it  differs  by  reason  of 
its  larger  flowers  borne  in  longer  racemes. 
Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  is  an  uncommon  shrub 
from  China,  with  small  white  flowers  blotched 
with  purple  at  the  base.  They  are  borne  in 
erect  racemes.  Halesia  tetraptera  (Snowdrop 
tree)  bears  great  quantities  of  snow-white 
drooping  flowers  in  April  and  May.  Exo- 
chorda  Albertii  is  by  no  means  well  known. 
It  is  very  handsome  and  quite  hardy ;  the 
flowers  are  single  and  white.  Azara  micro- 
phylla  is  remarkable  for  its  long,  flat,  arching 
shoots  and  tiny,  deep-green  leaves  and  great 
piofcusion  of  small,  sweet-scented,  greenish- 
colouued  flow^ers.  Akebia  quinata  is  of  free 
growth  and  produces  pale,  purple  flowers  in 
March  and  April.  Escallonia  Philippiana, 
a  small  white-flowered  species  from  Valdivia, 
and  E.  Langleyensis,  a  hybrid  between  the 
last-named  species  and  E.  sanguinea,  should 
be  included.  Both  are  hardy,  and  blooming 
freely.  Elaeagnus  pungens  aurea  is  one  of  the 
showiest  and  hardiest  of  evergreen  shrubs. 
Buddleia  variabilis  Veitchiana  is  a  grand 
plant,  with  long  spikes  of  bright  mauve 
flowers. 

Silver  Leaf  :  F.  W .  Appears  to  be  the  silver 
leaf  disease, 'but  we  are  unable  to  recommend 
a  remedy. 

Tomato:  R.  E.,  Lancaster.  Your  plants  are 
affected  with  the  Tomato  Black  Rot  (Macro- 


your  specimens  is  succeeded  by  the  common' 
blue  mould  on  the  dead  tissues  We  would' 
recommend  the  burning  of  all  the  diseased 
bulbs,  and  sterilising  the  soil.  Bulbs  should 
not  be  planted  on  the  same  patch  for  a  year 
or  two  afterwards. 
Vines  :  Enquirer.  To  vaporise  vines  with  the-- 
X.L.-All  vaporising  compound  after  the 
Grapes  are  colouring  would  probably  leave  a 
distasteful  flavour  on  the  fruit,  though  it 
would  not  otherwise  cause  injury  to  the  vines. 
Vines,  while  making  growth,  should  not  have 
their  leaves  syringed  during  the  time  they  are 
exposed  to  powerful  sunshine.  Up  to  the  tune 
the  blossoms  expand,  syringing  of  the  leave- 
should  be  done  on  fine  days  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  sun  gains  much  power,  and 
again  early  in  the  afternoon  when  the  house  is 
closed  for  the  day,  but  after  the  flower-buds 
open  the  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture 
necessary  should  be  created  by  damping  the 
ground  surface  and  paths  inside  the  house. 
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leaves  known  as  Seploria  Lycopersici.  It  was 
discovered  by  Spegazzini  as  long-  ago  as  1S84 
in  the  Argentine,  the  home  of  the  Tomato. 
Soon  after  the  introduction  of  this  fruit  into 
Australia,  the  disease  appeared  there  also,  and 
it  followed  the  Tomato  wherever  it  was  intro- 
duced subsequently.  Thus  it  is  known  in 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  has 
arrived  now  in  England.  Whether  it  is  going 
to  stay  here  and  be  allowed  to  spread  will 
depend  upon  the  importance  the  reader  at- 
taches to  this  report. 

From  the  following  e.xperiments  it  can  be 
gathered  how  virulent  the  disease  is  in  its 
attacks,  and  how  quickly  it  is  capable  of 
effecting  complete  destruction. 

Diseased  parts  of  a  leaf  were  placed  into  a 
sinall  bottle  containing  water.  The  germina- 
tion of  the  spores  of  the  fungus  present  toolc 
place  within  six  hours.  This  water,  contain- 
ing spores  in  abundance,  was  sprayed  on 
a  healthy  Tomato  plant  on  August  it.  On 
-August  16  the  first  spots  were  noticed,  and 
by  August  20  the  whole  plant  was  attacked. 
The  disease  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  leaves 
in  my  experiment,  the  stem,  the  shoots,  the 
calyx,  and  the  young  fruits  were  also  at- 
tacked, showing  spots  of  the  same  appear- 
ance as  on  the  leaves. 


magnification  with  a  pocket  lens  the  observer 
can  recognise  in  these  decayed  patches  a 
number  of  very  minute,  inky-black,  raised 
pustules  (see  fig.  46E  and  c).  These  pustules 
are  the  fruiting  portions  of  the  fungus,  being 
small  black  conceptacles  filled  with  numerous 
long,  needle-shaped  spores,  which  are  divided 
in  from  five  to  twelve  divisions  (see  fig.  460). 
When  the  spores  of  the  fungus  are  ripe,  they 
are  shed  and  contaminate  the  whole  house, 
including  even  the  wood,  glass,  wire  and 
stakes. 

One  of  the  main  points  in  curing  a  disease 
is  the  application  of  common-sense  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances,  and  now  that  the  story 
of  the  fungus  is  told,  the  measures  I  suggest 
for  use  against  it  may  be  improved  upon  by 
cultivators  with  experience  gained  in  com- 
bating similar  diseases. 

If  a  whole  house  is  infected,  pull  up  all 
plants  and  burn  them  immediately,  outside 
the  house,  using  plenty  of  straw,  &c.  Take 
care  not  to  carry  the  diseased  plants  about 
too  much,  or  the  spores  will  be  disseminated. 
Next  remove  systematically  about  6  inches 
of  the  top  soil  from  the  borders,  and  mix  it 
well  with  quicklime — to  every  five  barrowsful 
of  soil  add  one  barrowful  of  liine.  This  soil 
may  safely  be  put  back  again  after  the  lime 
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Fig.  46. — sEPTORiA  spot  on  tom.^to  leaf. 


SEPTORIA   SPOT. 

A    NEW    FUNGUS    DISEASE    OF 
TOMATOS. 

WITHOUT  wishing  to  unnecessarily 
alann  the  growers  of  this  important 
fruit,  I  must  call  their  attention  to 
the  appearance  of  a  new  pest  which  is  likely 
to  become  the  most  serious  and  destructive 
among  Tomatos  unless  preventive  measures 
are  adopted. 

In  July  last  year,  I  was  asked  to  investi- 
gate a  leaf-disease  of  Tomatos  that  in  Glou- 
cestershire has  destroyed  a  crop  of  out-door 
Tomatos  within  a  very  short  time.  The  dis- 
ease w-as  investigated  and  subsequently  the 
results  were  published  in  Vol.  xv.,  No.  2,  May, 
1908,  of  the  Journal  of  tlie  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. This  year  the  disease  has  made  its 
reappearance,  attacking  seedling  plants  and 
fruiting  plants  indoors.  The  leaves  of  the 
affected  plants  become  discoloured  in  parts, 
till  they  reach,  finally,  a  greenish-black  tint, 
when  they  hang  limp  from  the  plant.  In  a 
short  time  the  plants  are  killed. 

There  is  a  fungus  present  on  the  discn'-nl 


Within  five  days  from  spraying,  ripe  spores 
were  produced  on  the  infected  plant,  and 
after  twelve  days  the  plant  died.  The  plants 
used  for  experiments  were  strong,  healthy 
specimens  about  3  to  4  feet  in  height ;  others 
not  inoculated  for  comparison  bore  a  number 
of  good  fruits. 

I  append  a  short  description  of  the  fungus, 
and  suggest  "  Septoria  spot  "  as  a  popular 
name  to  distinguish  this  disease  of  the 
Tomato  froin  any  other. 

When  the  disease  is  first  noticed,  it  is  on 
account  of  a  number  of  scattered,  concentric 
spots  of  a  blackish-green  colour  appearing 
on  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  Soon  these  spots 
enlarge  (see  fig.  46A)  and  new  ones  appear, 
thus  they  becoine  confluent,  and  finally  larger 
patches  of  dark  tissues  are  noticed,  which 
eventually  are  distributed  over  the  whole  leaf, 
which  becomes  totally  black.  These  spots 
are  due  to  the  growth  of  a  fungus  within 
the  tissues  of  the  leaf.  When  growing,  the 
fungus  absorbs  the  contents  of  the  plant  cells 
and  these  discolour  and  collapse,  thus  the 
visible    spots   of   blackened    tissues.       Under 


has  been  allowed  to  slaken.  ,^ny  wires  and 
props  used  in  the  house  should  be  drawn 
through  fire  to  kill  the  spores  adhering  to 
them.  The  paths,  woodwork  and  glass  in- 
side the  house  should  be  attended  to  also. 
The  paths  should  be  drenched  and  the  wood- 
work and  glass  washed  with  a  4  per  cent, 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

If  a  water-tank  is  in  the  house,  mix  the 
water  (calculating  its  quantity)  with  the 
necessary  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
use  it  for  washing.  This  will  kill  the  fungus 
spores  in  the  water.  Afterwards  emply  the 
tanks  and  refill  with  clean  water. 

Plants  once  attacked  can  be  saved  only  if 
sprayed  as  soon  as  the  first  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease are  noticed.  For  that  reason  one  must 
be  on  the  look-out  for  the  small  spots  which 
fi';t  appear.  They  can  be  noticed  on  quite 
healthy,  dark  green  leaves.  If  such  signs  are 
seen,  the  plants  should  be  sprayed  immedi- 
ately with  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  the  Bor- 
deau.x  mixture  early  in  the  evening,  every  al- 
ternate day  for  two  weeks.  The  finer  the  spray 
falls  upon   the  pl,-mt  the  better,  ami   the  less 
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is  wasted.  The  spraying  of  Tomato  plants 
with  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  has  resulted  in  injury  to  the  leaves, 
and  should  not  be  practised. 

When  planting  Tomato  plants  scatter  some 
pulverised  lime  round  the  stem.  It  having 
been  found  that  the  disease  is  spread  by 
means  of  Tomato  seeds,  seeds  from  infected 
areas  should  not  be  used  unless  they  are 
immersed  for  one  hour  in  a  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper.  H.  T.  Giissow, 
London  Botanical  Laboratory,  44,  Central 
Hill,  Norwood,  S.E. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 

ASPARAGUS  FILICINUS. 

Although  this  plant  was  described  by  D. 
Don  in  his  Prodromus  Flora  Nepalensis,  p.  49, 
as  long  ago  as  1825,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  cultivated  in  Europe  until  1898,  when  a 
form  of  it  was  introduced  into  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Florence.  It  has  also  been  grown 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and  exhibited  by  hira 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
(see  fig.  48),  while  the  specimens  shown  in  our 
illustration  at  fig.  47  were  received  from  Mr. 
Willy  Miiller,  of  Naples. 

This  species  was  originally  collected  by 
Buchanan-Hamilton  in  Nepaul,  but  has  since 
been  found  in  many  localities  extending  from 
Burma  to  the  Western  Himalaya,  and  thence 
northwards  to  Mongolia.  It  is  erect  in  habit 
and  attains  a  height  of  nearly  4  feet,  having 
horizontally  spreading  branches.  The  slender, 
flattened  phylloclades  are  about  J  inch  long  and 
are  borne  in  clusters  of  about  five,  as  shown  in 
fig.  47.  The  greenish-white  flowers  are  seated 
on  slender  pedicels  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
phylloclades. 

The  form  known  in  gardens  as  var.  Giraldii 
(fig.  48)  is  characterised  by  its  large,  broad, 
glossy  green  phylloclades,  usually  borne  in 
groups  of  five,  and  the  solitary  green  flowers 
produced  on  very  slender  pedicels  much  longer 
than  the  phylloclades.  The  flower  buds  are 
brownish.  This  form  has  been  collected  in 
China  in  the  province  of  Shensi  by  Fere  Giraldi 
and  in  Szechuen  and  Hupeh  by  Dr.  Aug. 
Henry. 

The  species  is  a  very  variable  one,  and  three 
varieties  of  it  are  enumerated  in  Hooker's  Flora 
of  British  India,  vi.  315,  but  the  variety  Giraldii 
has  larger  phylloclades  than  either  of  these. 
C.  H.  W. 


FRUIT  TREES  ON  WALLS. 

The  crop  of  fruit  from  wall  trees  is,  this  year, 
very  meagre.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  these 
gardens  were  in  full  bloom  on  April  21st,  when 
snow  fell  heavily,  and  this  was  followed  by  7° 
of  frost  at  night-time.  To  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults from  trees  against  walls,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  many  districts,  to  have  a  glass  case 
or  removable  lights,  so  that  they  can  be 
taken  off,  especially  the  front  ones.  These 
shelters  are,  in  addition,  useful  for  the 
culture  of  vegetables  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  The  Peach  wall  in  these  gardens  is  about 
250  feet  long  and  15  feet  high  ;  the  dull  season 
last  year  was  detrimental  to  the  well-ripening  of 
the  shoots  of  the  trees  planted  against  this  wall, 
and  the  trees  were  attacked  with  mildew  and 
leaf-crrrl.  When  this  was  apparent,  they  were 
sprayed  with  "  Medela,"  and  this  stopped  the 
spread  of  the  mildew  on  the  wood,  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  leaf-curl  also.  This  specific  was  tried 
on  Black  Currants  for  mildew  with  good  results  ; 
it  was  applied  in  both  cases  after  the  fruits 
were  gathered.  For  exposed  positions  on  walls 
we  find  Apple  and   Pear  trees   trained  on  the 


cordon  system  more  profitable  than  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  but  the  trees  need  root  pruning  and 
lifting  about  every  two  or  three  years.  Figs  are 
even  more  profitable  than  Apples  or  Pears  ;  trees 
planted  here  against  a  south  wall  always  yield  a 
crop ;  Brown  Turkey  succeeds  best.  The  soil 
is  very  heavy  in  texture,  and  before  the 
trees  were  planted  a  large  trench  was  dug 
out,  the  bottom  concreted,  and  the  hole 
filled  in  with  richer,  lighter  soil.  Although 
these  Fig  trees  received  no  protection  in  winter, 
they  have  fruited  well  this  season.  The  shoots 
of  out-door  Fig  trees  should  be  trained 
thickly,  as  they  protect  each  other  from 
the  effect  of  cold  winds.  In  the  spring 
some  of  the  longer  useless  growths  are  cut  clean 
out  from  the  base  of  the  tree.  If  the  fruits  are 
required  early,  the  shoots  should  be  stopped  at 
the  second  leaf,  but  this  will  mean  losing  the 
fruits  on  that  shoot  for  next  season.  The  other 
shoots  should  be  allowed  to  develop  five  or  six 
leaves  if  the  tree  is  strong,  but  these  should  not 
be  stopped  too  early,  as  this  will  induce  the 
young  fruits  to  develop  this  autumn,  only  to  be 
cut  back  by  frost  in  winter.  St.  Johns  is 
useless  on  walls  in  the  open  here.  Violette 
Sepor  develops  an  excessive  amount  of  wood, 
and  no  amount  of  root  pruning  or  stopping 
of  the  shoots  will  induce  fruiting.  Negro  Largo 
ripens  too  late,  but  fruits  that  do  mature  are 


scarlet,  and  the  growth  has  the  same  vigorous 
habit  as  "Miss  Willmott,"  which  is  now  too- 
well  known  to  need  a  description.  It  is  many 
years  since  1  saw  the  large  exhibition  specimens 
of  Verbenas  in  pots,  but  ray  memory  is  fresh  on 
the  point  of  their  beauty.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Verbena  lost  vigour  through  being 
propagated  in  heat,  but  I  think  it  more  than 
probable  that  the  selection  of  fine  flowers  with- 
out regard  to  habit  of  growth  has  had  more  to 
do  with  this  loss  of  constitution.  The  vigorous 
growth  of  the  two  varieties  referred  to  should 
bring  the  Verbenas  into  general  favour  again. 
A  large  collection  of  colours  is  not  desired,  but 
there  is  room  for  a  white,  also  a  purple-coloured 
variety  having  the  same  habit  as  Miss  Willmott ; 
this  beautiful  variety  sells  freely  in  the 
market,  and  the  market  prices  vary  from 
6s.  to  15s.  per  dozen.  Mr.  Sweet  grows  it  in 
very  fine  condition  ;  also  the  scarlet  variety 
named  King  of  Scarlets,  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  same  as  Miss  Willmott's  "  Warley."  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  these  varieties  are 
equally  suited  for  bedding  as  for  pot  culture. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  much  of  the  scarlet  kind 
used  for  bedding,  but  the  pink  variety  forms 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  flower  beds.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  the  culture  of  Verbenas  is  in 
keeping  the  stock  clean  and  healthy  during  the 
winter.     The    best    method,   according    to    my 


Fig.    47. — ASF.\R.\GUS    FILICINUS,    from    specimens    received    from    MR.    MULLER. 


good  in  size  and  flavour.  Even  on  east  walls. 
Brown  Turkey  does  well :  it  withstood  20°  of 
frost  without  protection,  and  ripened  a  good  crop 
of  fruits.  The  covering  of  Fig  trees  in  winter 
tends  to  make  the  shoots  tender  and  unable  to 
resist  the  cold  springs  after  they  are  uncovered. 
Cherries  are  a  very  uncertain  crop  in  any  posi- 
tion on  clayey  soils,  but  the  crop  this  year  has 
been  the  best  for  several  seasons.  The  roots  need 
to  be  kept  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  other- 
wise the  trees  gum  and  crack,  and  their  growth  is 
very  slow.  Morello  Cherries  generally  give  good 
returns.  Plums  are  good  ;  unfortunately,  we  have 
not  many  wall  trees.  Kirk's,  Golden  Drop,  Jef- 
ferson's, and  Gages  are  all  good.  A.  B.  Wadds, 
Paddochhurst  Gardens,  Sussex. 


FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 

THE  VERBENA. 
The  fine  pink  variety  Miss  Willmott  has  been 
cultivated  for  two  or  three  years,  and  has  proved 
a  most  useful  market  plant.  Warley  is  another 
good  variety,  and,  like  the  one  already  men- 
tioned, was  raised  by  Miss  Willmott.  The 
flowers  of  Warley  are  coloured  a  rich  crimson- 


experience,  is  to  raise  them  from  cuttings  in 
August.  These  will  root  best  on  a  hot-bed  that  ii 
has  been,  made  some  time,  and  is  therefore  not 
too  hot,  but  with  a  falling  temperature. 
Cuttings  struck  in  August  have  time  to 
become  established  before  the  winter  arrives. 
Some  growers  depend  upon  spring-struck  plants 
and  keep  them  in  pots  through  the  summer. 
They  require  a  position  in  winter  free  from  frost, 
but  one  that  is  cool  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
light.  If  kept  cool  and  dormant,  they  will  start 
into  growth  freely  when  placed  in  warmth  about 
the  middle  of  February,  and  will  soon  furnish 
new  shoots  for  cuttings.  The  stock  plants 
should  be  dipped  into  some  insecticide  before 
starting  them  in  heat,  as  this  will  ensure  clean 
cuttings,  which  will  root  freely  if  inserted  in  an 
ordinary  propagating  pit.  The  plants  should  be 
removed  from  the  pit  before  they  become  spindly. 
Later  the  tops  may  be  taken  off  the  longest  shoots, 
and  these  will  furnish  a  further  batch  of  cuttings. 
In  growing  Verbenas  in  pots,  the  main  require- 
ments are  a  rich  compost,  a  light,  airy  position, 
and  regular  stopping  of  the  shoots  until  they 
have  made  bushy  plants.  Three  or  more  plants 
may,  if  required,  be  grown  together  in  one  pot. 
When  the  flowering  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots,  manure  may  be  applied  freely.  A.Hcmsley. 
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NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

*  The   Perfect  Garden. 

The  leading  note  of  this  book  is  that  of- 
colour  grouping ;  and  combined  with  this 
matter  are  practical  hints  on  economical  man- 
agement, and  the  culture  of  all  the  principal 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  book  commences  with  a  prologue  on  dream 
gardens,  a  phantasy  in  which  rambler  and  other 
<:limbing  Roses  and  Sweet  Peas  figure  largely,  to- 
gether with  brief  references  to  gardens  in  Corn- 
wall and  Holland  with  which  the  author  was  en- 
chanted. The  first  chapter  is  entitled  the  '^  Soul 
■of  the  Garden."  According  to  the  author,  a 
beautiful  garden  represents  the  sum  of  idealised 
human  effort  on  practical  lines.  We  wonder 
how  much  of  this  ideal  is  represented  in  the 
works  of  the  best  landscape  gardeners,  without 
mentioning  those  of  the  ordinary  practitioners 
of  the  craft?  In  gardens,  he  states,  is  expressed 
what  the  flower  lover  is  unable  to  express  in 
painting  or  in  po:try.-    In   a  sense,  we  are  all 


tions  of  owners  and  their  gardeners.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  author  does  not  favour  in 
the  least  degree  the  employment  of  tender  ex- 
otics in  the  flower  garden,  but  bestows  his  com- 
mendations on  hardy  perennial  plants,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  a  fear  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  massing  these  plants  according  to  colour 
will  result  in  similar  uniformity  and  formality  to 
the  bedding-out  system  they  were  chosen  to 
supersede.  As  yet,  however,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  danger  of  this  undesirable  alteration 
taking  place.  The  author  favours  the  methods 
pursued  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  with  hardy 
plants,  that  is,  fairly  wide  planting  in  masses. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  owners  of  gardens 
■  should  take  charge  of  the  floral  arrangements  in 
their  gardens  with  the  view  of  introducing  an 
improved  system  ;  but  first  they  must  disabuse 
their  minds  of  the  idea  that  artistic  flower  gar- 
dening can  be  picked  up  as  easily  as  a  dropped 
stitch  in  Limerick  lace ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
needs  earnest  and  intelligent  study,  and  they 
must  know  their  plants  and  the  best  modes  of 


Bryanstone  House,  Dorset,  that  is,  with  a  broad 
border  planted  with  hardy  subjects  with  climb- 
ing plants  on  the  terrace-retaining  wall. 

Exterior  hedges  and  various  kinds  of  fences 
are  discussed  ;  and  the  folly  of  making  a  rockery 
in  a  part  of  the  garden  which  is  not  suitable  for 
such  a  feature,  is  pointed  out.  Much  useful  in- 
formation is  afforded  about  laying  out  a  new 
garden  in  a  chapter  entitled  "  The  Conquest  of 
the  Wild."  In  the  chapter  '*  Colour  for  all  Sea- 
sons," simplicity  in  the  planting  is  rightly  in- 
sisted on,  as  being  the  chief  factor  in  art,  and  it 
should  be  the  "  Soul  of  the  garden."  In  flower- 
gardening  we  are  told  that  colour  should  be  the 
first  consideration,  system  and  design  being 
separate  things,  and  colour  unites  them.  We 
see  in  this  phrase  a  wish  to  return  to  the  bed- 
ding-out effects  of  former  years,  which  the 
author  deprecates. 

There  are  chapters  on  summer-flowering 
plants,  the  colours  being  classed;  others  follow 
on  autumn,  winter  and  spring-flowering  sub- 
jects.      Coloquially,    perhaps,    Zonal     Pelargo- 


FiG.    48.  —  ASPARAGUS    FILICINUS    VAR.    GIRALDII,    AS    EXHIBITED    BY    SIR   TREVOR    LAWRENCE,    BART. 


gardeners  to-day  ;  and  cultured  persdns  talk  of 
gardening  as  they  talk  of  books,  paintings  and 
music.  A  knowledge  of  gardening  is  a  part  of 
education  ;  but  the  making  of  a  garden  tests  the 
depth  of  education. 

In  regard  to  design  and  the  home-made  gar- 
den, the  author  states  that  we  have  been 
swayed  by  design ;  which  is  to  the  land- 
scape gardener  what  the  crown  is  to  the  mon- 
arch, the  symbol  that  impresses  the  multitude. 
The  landscape  gardener's  plan  is  not  our  gar- 
den— the  garden  of  our  dreams,  but  a  kind  of 
foster  child,  that  we  may  entertain  affection  for 
some  day.  However,  there  are  gardens  in  this 
country  so  beautiful  and  so  satisfying  to  our 
minds  which  the  fortunate  owners  would  not 
exchange  for  any  other  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  And  these  are  mostly  the  works  of  land- 
sca|>e  gardeners,  added  to  by,  probably,  genera- 

•  Tlie  Perfect  Garden,  by  Walter  P.  Wright.  DemySvo., 
pp.  405.  Published  by  Grant  Richards,  7,  Carlton  Street, 
London,  S.W. 


employing  them.  We  trust  the  head  gardeners 
will  do  all  that  is  in  them  to  keep  to  the  fore 
and  not  abrogate  their  functions  through  lack 
of  ability.  Many  of  them  have  taken  lessons 
from  the  fine  displays  of  hardy  plants  at  the 
R.H.S.  meetings,  and  at  Shrewsbury,  Edin- 
burgh, York,  and  other  towns. 

If  changes  must  be  made,  the  author  advises 
that  these  should  be  in  the  nature  of  experiments 
carried  out  in  a  "reservation."  He  observes 
that  a  person  who  may  be  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  Elizabethan,  Italian,  French,  and 
Dutch  schools  of  garden  design,  could  make  a 
beautiful  and  productive  garden.  We  should 
add  that  he  might  compass  something  satisfac- 
tory enough  in  a  way  if  he  had  a  knowledge  of 
plants,  their  habits  and  preferences  in  the  matter 
of  soil,  aspect,  &c.  We  are  told  in  what  manner 
formality  may  be  excluded  from  a  garden  sur- 
rounding a  dwelling  built  on  a  hill ;  how,  if  a 
terrace  be  made  on  the  garden  front,  the  wall 
may  be  masked  by  plants,  as,  for  instance,  at 


niums  are  Geraniums,  but  as  the  correct  botani- 
cal names  are  used  for  most  of  the  other  plants, 
why  not  for  these  ?  A  little  slip  occurs 
on  p.  119,  where  Watts  is  named,  instead  of  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  as  being  the  painter  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Light  of  the  World."  Roses  of  most 
kinds  and  varieties  are  treated  of  in  a  lengthy 
chapter,  great  stress  being  laid  on  those  ephe- 
meral rambler  Roses  that  mostly  make  a  big 
show  for  a  short  time  in  the  summer,  and  are  no 
more  seen  till  the  next  one.  The  author  recom- 
mends in  the  planting  of  Rose  beds  with  dwarf 
Roses,  to  employ  one  colour  per  bed. 

There  are  remarks  on  flowering  bulbs,  corms, 
and  tubers  ;  on  fruit  culture  out-doors  and  under 
glass,  select  lists  being  given  in  reference  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
There  are  many  illustrations  in  the  book,  the 
reproductions  from  photographs  being  especially 
good.  The  professional  gardener,  no  less  than 
the  amateur,  will  find  tlxat  the  book  contains 
useful  matter  of  a  suggestive  character.    M. 
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FLOWERS  OF   SPENSER. 

{Cotilinued  from  p.  104.) 

PEAS. 

The  vaunting  Poets  found  nought  worth  a 
pease. 

Skepheards  Calender,  October. 

"  Not  worth  a  pease  "  was  in  Spenser's 
time  and  long  after  a  common  proverb  of 
worthlessness.  As  a  delicate  vegetable  it  was 
very  little,  if  at  all,  known  in  his  time. 

PENTHIA. 

The  Gods  pitying  this  paire  of  lovers  trew. 
Transformed  them  there  lying  on  the  field 
Into  one  flowre  that  is  both  red  and  blew  ; 
It  first  growes  red,  and  then  to  blew  doth 

fade. 
Like  Astrophel,  which  thereinto  was  made. 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  Star  apeares. 
As  fairly  formd  as  any  star  in  skyes  ; 
Resembling  Stella  in  her  freshest  yeares. 
Forth  darting  beames  of  beautie  from  her 

eyes  : 
And  all  the  day  it  standeth  full  of  deow. 
Which  is  the  teares,  that  from  her  eyes  did 

flow. 
That   hearbe   of   some    Starlight   is   cald  by 

name. 
Of  others  Penthia  though  not  so  well ; 
But   thou   where  ever  thou  doest  find   the 

same, 
From  this  day  forth  do  call  it  Astrophel. 
Astrophel,  iSi-igb. 

In  all  Spenser's  works  there  is  no  flower 
described  at  such  a  length  and  so  minutely 
as  this ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  identify  it. 
There  is  no  such  plant-name  as  Starlight  or 
Astrophel,  and  there  is  no  Greek  or  Latin 
name  like  Penthia.  The  Aster  and  Speedwell 
have  been  suggested,  but  they  are  mere 
guesses.     (See  .'\strophcl.) 

PERCELAINE. 

Fat    Coleworts,    and    comforting    Perseline. 
Muiopotmos. 
Percelaine  is  an  obsolete  form  of  Parsley, 
Purselaine     or     Parsnip;     but     most     likelv 
Parsley. 

PINE. 

1.  The  sayling  Pine.  F.Q.,  I.  i.  S. 

2.  Here  also  grew  the  rougher-rinded  Pine, 
The  great  -Argoan  ships  brave  ornament ; 

Decks  all  the   forest    with    embellishment. 
Virgils  Gnat,  sj. 

Spenser  probably  never  saw  any  Conifer 
e.Kcept  the  Scotch  fir,  for  the  large  number 
now  grown  in  England  have  come  to  us  since 
his  day.  By  "  sayling  Pine  "  he  means  to 
show  its  use  in  shipbuilding. 

PINKS. 

1.  Bring  hether   the   Pincke   and   purple  Cul- 

lambine. 

Shepheards   Calender,   April. 

2.  Her   lovely   eyes   lyke   Pinckes   but   newly 

spred.  Sonnet,  64. 

(See  Carnations.) 

PLATANE. 

And  the  Platane  round.  'F -Q.,  I-  '■  9- 

The  Platane  is  the  Plane  tree ;  it  is  not  a 
native  tree  but  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  England  by  Bacon.  If  that  is  so,  Spenser 
may  have  seen  young  trees  ;  but  his  know- 
ledge of  the  tree  was  probably  only  derived 
from  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  especially 
Pliny.  The  epithet  "  round  "  may  apply  to 
the  pretty  globular  fruit ;  but  it  is  doubtful. 

POPLAR. 

1.  The  Poplar  never  dry.  F.Q.,  !■  i.  9- 

2.  And  in  her  hand  a  Poplar  branch  did  hold. 

F.Q.,  II.  ix.  S7. 

3.  Least  that  the  Poplar  happily  should  rew 
Her  brothers  strokes. 

Virgils  Gnat  2S. 

4.  Alcides'  speckled  Poplar  tree. 

An  Elcgie,  ij. 


.Ml  the  passages  have  more  reference  to  the 
classical  account  of  the  Poplar  than  to  the 
English  species.  The  "  never  dry  "  of  the 
first  passage  certainly  refers  to  the  legend 
that  the  sisters  of  Phaeton  were  turned  into 
Poplars  and  were  perpetually  weeping  for  his 
death  (Ovid,  Metam.  II.). 

POPPY. 

1.  Dead  sleeping  Poppy. 

F.Q.,  n.  vii.  52. 

2.  Dull  Poppy.  Muijpotmos. 

Spenser  could  not  have  been  a  great  ob- 
server of  the  British  wild  flora  if  he  could  find 
no  better  epithet  for  the  Poppy — the  most 
brilliant  and  pure-coloured  of  all  European 
plants — than  "  dull  "  and  "  dead."  But  it 
is  very  possible  that  it  was  not  so  abundant 
in  his  days  as  it  is  now.  Turner,  describing 
it  in  1548,  does  not  mention  it  as  wild,  but 
says  "  it  groweth  sowen  in  gardines." 

PRIMROSE. 

1.  She  is  the  pride  and  primrose  of  the  rest. 

Colin  Clout,  560. 

2.  Primroses  greene. 

Shepheards   Calender,   April. 

3.  She  is  the  Rose,  the  glory  of  the  day 
And  mine  the  Primrose  in  the  lowly  shade. 

Daphnaida,  231. 
There  were  green  Primroses  in  Spenser's 
day  as  there  are  now,  grown  occasionally  as 
curiosities,  but  I  should  scarcely  think  that 
Spenser  would  have  chosen  them  for  the 
coronet  of  "  faire  Elisa."  I  suppose  he  re- 
ferred to  the  fresh  green  leaves. 

QUEEN  APPLES. 

1.  Queene  apples  and  red  cherries  from  the 

tree.  F .Q.,  Canto  VI. 

2.  Then  would  I  seeke  for  Queene-apples  un- 

ripe. Shepheards  Calender,  June. 

I  am  unable  to  identify  these  with  any 
known  variety  of  the  .Apple.  It  may  only 
mean  the  earliest  fruit. 

REED. 

And  on  a  broken  reed  he  still  did  staye 
His  feeble  steps.  F.Q.,  III.  xii.  11. 

The  reed  is  the  recognised  emblem  of  weak- 
ness and  instability. 

RHODODAPHNE. 

Fresh  Rhododaphne  and  the  Sabine  flowre. 
Virgils  Gnat,  S4. 

Spenser  copied  this  name  from  Pliny.  It  is 
the  Oleander,  of  which  he  could  have  had  no 
personal  knowledge. 

ROSE. 

1.  Wyde  was  the   wound,    and   a   large   luke- 

warm  flood 
Red  as  the  Rose,  thence  gushed  grievously. 
F.Q.,  II.  via.  39. 

2.  No  other  tire  she  on  her  head  did  weare. 
But   crowned   with    a    garland    of    sweet 

Rosiere.  F.Q.,  II.  ix.  iq. 

3.  The  Prince  by  chance  did  on  a  lady  light, 
That  was  right  faire  and  fresh  as  Morning 

Rose.  F.Q.,  II.  ix.  j/i. 

4.  Ah  !  see  the  Virgin  Rose,  how  sweetly  shee 
Doth      first     peepe     forth     with     bashful 

modestee-  F.Q.,  II.  xii.  ■/4. 

5.  Upon  a  bed  of  Roses  she  was  layd. 

F.Q.,  II.  xii.  77. 

6.  .\s  hee  that  hath  espide  a  Vermeil  Rose 

To  which  sharp  thornes  and  breres  the  wav 
forestall.  F.Q.,  III.  i.  46. 

7.  Amongst    the    Roses    grow    some    wicked 

weeds.  F.Q.,  III.  i.  49. 

8.  She  bath'd  with  roses  red  and  violets  blew. 

F.Q.,  III.  vi.  6. 

9.  Fair  Canace  as  fresh  as  morning  Rose. 

F.Q.,  IV.  Hi.  SI. 

10.  As  roses  did  with  Lilies  interlace. 

F.Q.,  V.  Hi.  23. 

11.  Like  as  a  tender  Rose  in  open  Plaine. 

F.Q.,  v.,  xii.  13. 

12.  She  mote  perceive  a  little  purple  mold, 
That  like  a  Rose  her  silken  leaves  did  faire 

unfold.  F.Q.,   VI.  xii.  7. 


13.  A  Virgin  brydes  adorned  head 
With   Roses   dight  and    Goolds   and   daffa- 

dillies.  Colin  Clout,  33S. 

14.  Whose    beautie    shyneth    as    the    morning, 

cleare. 
With  silver  deaw  upon  the  Roses  pearling. 
Colin  Clout,  soO. 

15.  Upon  her  head  a  Cremosin  coronet 
With  Damaske  Roses  and   Daffadillies  set. 

Shepheards   Calender,   April. 

16.  The  red  Rose  medled  with  the  White  yfere,. 
In    either    cheeke    depeincten    lively    chere. 

Ibid. 

17.  Girlonds  of  Roses  and  Soppes  in  Wine. 

Shepheards  Calender,  May. 

18.  And  round  about  he  taught  sweete  flowres- 

to  grow 
The  Rose  engrained  in  pure  scarlet  die. 

Virgils  Gnat,  S4. 

19.  And  lie  like  Gods  in  Yvory  t)eds  arrayd. 
With  rose  and  lilies  over  them  displayed 

Hymnes,  285. 

20.  Sweet  is  the  Rose,  but  growes  upon  a  brere. 

Amorctti,  xxvi. 

21.  Fayre,   when  the   rose  in  her   red   cheekes 

appeares.  Amoretti,  Ixxxi. 

22.  White  as  the  Rose,  t)efore  the  chaunge 
Which  Venus  blood  did  in  her   leaves  im- 

presse.  Daphnaida,  loS. 

23.  She  is  the  Rose,  the  glory  of  the  day. 

'Daphnaida,  231. 

24.  And  kisse  thy  lips  like  faded  leaves  of  rose. 

Astrophel,  138. 

25.  The  rose  and  lillie  have  their  prime. 
And  so  bath  tieautie  but  a  time. 

An  Elegie,  13^. 

26.  And  compast  all  around  with  Roses  sweet- 

Clorinda,  70. 

27.  Her  ruddy  cheekes  like  unto  Roses  red. 

Amoretti,  Ixiv. 

28.  The   roses  raigning   in   the  pride   of  May. 

Muiopotmos. 

29.  A  bower  appareld  round  with  divers  roses,. 
Both  red  and  white. 

Britains  Ida,  Can.  ii. 

30.  Few  roses  round  about  were  scattered. 

Ibid,  Can.  Hi. 
In  all  these  thirty  passages  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  Spenser  had  any  deep  affection 
or  even  admiration  for  the  Rose ;  nothing  like 
the  delight  with  which  Chaucer  and  Shake- 
speare speak  of  it.  In  many  of  them  the  Rose 
is  merely  a  colour,  especially  the  colour  of  a 
lady's  cheek ;  in  others  it  is  the  accepted  poeti- 
cal type  of  beauty.  In  one  passage  only — 
No.  15 — is  a  special  Rose  indicated.  Yet  if 
the  poet  had  any  special  Rose  in  his  mind,  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  either  of  our  British 
wild  Roses,  beautiful  though  they  are;  he 
must  have  been  thinking  of  some  of  the 
foreign  garden  sorts,  of  which  many  were 
cultivated  in  English  gardens  in  his  day. 

ROSEMARY. 

1.  She  secretly  would  search  each  dainty  lim. 
And  throw  into  the  well  sweet  Rosemaryes. 

F.Q.,  III.  i.  3b. 

2.  The  Marigolde  and  chereful  Rosemarie. 

Virgils  Gnat,  84. 

3.  The   knotted    rush-ringes,    and    gilt    Ro^e- 

maree.  ; 

Shepheards  Calender,  November.      . 

4.  Colde   Lettuce  and   refreshing   Rosmarine. 

Muiopotmos. 
Though  a  foreign  plant,  chiefly  froiT 
Southern  France,  the  Rosemary  was  a  favJ 
ourite  in  English  gardens  from  its  ea; 
growth  and  pleasant,  abiding  scent.  The  lasd 
quotation  shows  that  Spenser  knew  the  righo 
derivation  of  the  word;  it  is  ros  marinus. 

RUE. 

1.  Th'  aged  Xourse,  her  calling  to  her  bowre,  ] 
Had  gathered  Rew  and  Savine. 

F.Q.,  III.  ii.  49. 

2.  Feede  ye  henceforth  on  bitter  Astrofell, 
And  stinking  Smallage,  and  unsaverie  RewJ 

Daphnaida. 

3.  Ranke-smelling  Rue.  .Muiopotmos. 
Rue  is  the  accepted  symbol  for  long-endiir^ 

Ing  bitterness.     H.  N.   Ellacoitibc. 
(To  be  conlinued.) 
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JAPANESE  IRISES. 

The  species  of  Iris  indigenous  to  Japan  are 
not  numerous,  but  as  is  the  case  in  so  many 
plants  that  have  become  favourites  with 
the  Japanese,  the  forms  of  one  species  are  over- 
whelming m  number,  and  it  is  now  common 
usage,  in  gardens,  at  least,  to  regard  Japanese 
Irises  as  beginning  and  ending  with  I.  laevigata. 

There  are  several  species  that  can  well  be 
grown  in  English  gardens,  and  their  omission 
from  collections  of  hardy  flowers  is  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  common  belief  that  all  grassy 
beardless  Irises  need  sites  very  near  to  water. 


species  {I.  sibirica)  has  its  finest  form  in  Japan. 
There  is  much  to  learn  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  rarer  Japanese  Irises,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  older  species  there  is  much  to  unlearn.  The 
familiar  Iris  laevigata  or  Kaempferi,  for  instance, 
grows  well  enough  for  a  year  or  two,  but  in 
some  gardens  finally  disappears  after  some  such 
period. 

Species  and  Varieties. 
I.  ALBO-PURPUREA.^A  rare  Japanese  species 
of  merit  that  thrives  best  with  its  root-stock 
just  below  the  water-level.  It  is  a  lovely  plant 
of  the  laevigata  type,  but  the  leafage  is  purplish 
near  the   root-stock — a   character   shown   in   the 


Fig.  49. — -IRIS  GRACiLiPEs:   flowers  lavender  colour  with 

SLIGHT    YELLOW    MARKINGS. 


This  belief  has  proved  a  great  drawback 
to  the  cultivation  of  Apogon  Irises,  but  Japanese 
species,  embracing  plants  for  the  flower  garden, 
the  cool-house,  the  rock-garden,  and  the  water- 
garden  need  very  careful  individual  treatment, 
and  those  that  are  really  water-loving  need 
moisture  in  moderation  only.  Those  who  have 
not  tried  all  the  Japanese  Irises  will  find  them  a 
very  interesting  group.  Each  species  is  abun- 
dantly distinct  from  the  others,  and  the  col- 
lection consists  solely  of  plants  that  are  ex- 
ceedingly attractive,  even  the  commonest  Asiatic 


seedling  stages.  It  grows  2  feet  high  and  pro- 
duces its  flowers  in  twos  from  slender  sheaths. 
They  are  coloured  pale  sky-blue,  and  have 
broadly  lanceolate  "  fall  "  petals  6  inches  long, 
the  standards  being  just  two-thirds  this  length. 
Rarely  have  I  seen  such  a  splendid  Iris  and  such 
an  elegant  flower.  The  "finish"  of  petal  and 
delightful  poise  baffles  description — it  must  be 
seen  to  be  fully  realised. 

Var.  carulea  differs  in  the  diffused  blotches 
of  a  deeper  blue  that  occur  in  quantity  on  the 
surface    of    the    petals,     and    it    is    singularly 


beautiful.  I  attempted  to  grow  I.  albo-purpurea* 
for  a  long  time  in  the  plant  border,  entirely 
ignorant  of  its  moisture-loving  character ;  the- 
plants  made  a  little  growth,  but  were  evi- 
dently unhappy.  An  importation  from  Japan^ 
put  me  on  the  right  track.  A  bluish  loam  ons- 
always  associates  with  submerged  conditions,, 
and  the  presence  therein  of  a  water  beetle- 
showed  the  clumps  had  been  under  water  for 
years.  My  strongest  plants  are  now  covered  with. 
half-an-inch  of  water  always. 

I.  Delavayi. — Although  a  Yunnan  species,. 
this  Iris  is  now  commonly  cultivated  in  Japan,, 
and  may  fittingly  be  grouped  with  Japanese 
species  on  cultural  grounds  alone.  It  has- 
narrow,  grassy  leafage  2  feet  long,  and  tall, 
slender  stems  4  feet  high,  bearing  four  to  six 
flowers  that  are  coloured  a  rich  violet,  and  have- 
small  spots  of  white  on  the  falls.  The  close- 
resemblance  of  the  flowers  of  Iris  Delavayi  to- 
those  of  the  bulbous  I.  reticulata  is  extraor- 
dinary; in  colour  and  shape  they  practically 
agree,  and  one  may  well  describe  them  as  en- 
larged I.  reticulata.  I  have  noted  the  species  in 
various  gardens  in  Great  Britain  under  varied 
conditions,  and  the  finest  specimens  were  by 
waterside — their  roots  in  6  inches  of  soil  above- 
the  water  level.  They  enjoy  liberal  feeding  al- 
ways, and  the  species  should  prove  one  of  the 
best  grassy  Irises  for  waterside  grouping ;  its- 
novel  colouring  and  exquisite  form  attracts  at- 
tention at  once.     It  flowers  in  July. 

I.  ensata. — A  rampant-growing,  grassy  Iris,, 
that  proves  none  too  good  for  the  choice  plant- 
border.  Forms  of  it  are  numerous,  and  of 
these  ALBA  and  oxypetala  are  best.  The  leaves, 
are  in  a  loose  tangle  a  yard  long,  and  often 
many  yards  in  area.  The  flowers  are  produced 
on  stout,  fiexuose  stems,  much  shorter  than  the- 
leaves,  and  are  often  quite  hidden  by  them. 
They  are  coloured  shades  of  lilac,  but  are  quite- 
inferior  to  the  Asiatic  species  Guldenstaediana. 
for  gardens  ;  the  petals  are  narrow,  lined. 
with  green,  the  lip  petals  only  being  attractive. 
A  series  of  hybrids  between  this  species  and- 
many  other  grassy  Irises  contained  some  pretty^ 
flowers  that  should  prove  very  useful.  They 
were  growing  in  the  late  Sir  Michael  Foster's. 
garden,  and  had  been  established  for  years.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  hybrids  raised  in  Japan. 

I.  GRACILIPES. — In  many  respects  this  Iris  is- 
one  of  the  best  "  finds "  in  recent  years.  It 
belongs  to  a  little  group,  of  which  tectorum,. 
japonica,  and  cristata  are  examples,  and  has 
perhaps  the  slenderest  growth  of  any  Iris.  The- 
flowers  last  in  good  condition  throughout  May 
and  June,  and  the  foliage  is  a  very  attractive- 
patch  always.  I  gracilipes  (see  fig.  49)  is  re- 
presentative of  all  that  is  good  in  dwarf 
Irises,  and  if  it  could  be  depended  upon 
to  survive  our  worst  winters,  would  speedily 
become  popular.  It  has  many  branchedi 
running  rhizomes,  broad,  fan-shaped  tufts 
of  grassy  leaves  6  inches  high,  and  very 
slender  flower-stems,  that  are  produced  sepa- 
rately from  the  leaf-growths.  The  flowers  are- 
circular  in  outline,  as  large  as  a  florin,  and  are- 
perfect  models  of  I.  tectorum  on  a  small  scale. 
The  petals  are  coloured  palest  lavender,  and  are-, 
tinted  with  yellow  at  the  bend  of  the  blade. 
It  is  an  ideal  rock-plant  for  a  rather  dry  site 
in  the  south-western  counties ;  for  the  remainder 
of  Britain  it  must  have  frame  protection.  It 
flowers  in  May,  and  my  experience  shows  the- 
plants  dislike  disturbance  exceedingly,  and 
should  only  be  moved  when  in  a  state  of  growth. 

I.  JAPONICA  (I.  chinensis). — This  is  a  delightful 
Iris  for  the  greenhouse,  that  flowers  in  the  winter 
season.  It  has  broad  leaves  in  fan-shaped 
tufts,  a  running  rhizome  and  slender  wiry 
flower-stems  that  persist  for  a  long  period.  The 
flowers  are  as  large  as  a  crown  piece  when  well 
grown,  and  are  produced  in  relays  throughout 
winter.  Each  flower  lasts  just  one  day,  and  a 
few  days  generally  elapse  before  another  de- 
velops.    They    are    coloured    palest    lilac,    and 
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have  prettily  fringed  petals  tinted  with  gold  at 
the  bend  of  the  blade.  This  pretty  Iris  has  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  amateurs,  who  cannot 
help  being  struck  by  its  singular  beauty.  It  is 
a  little  difficult  to  esUblish,  and  may  not  flower 
for  two  or  three  years,  but  when  it  reaches 
flowering  stage,  it  does  not  relapse.  This  plant 
usually  succeeds  better  under  the  haphazard  treat- 
ment of  the  amateur's  greenhouse  than  under 
more  skilled  and  attentive  culture.  In  my  Kew 
days  I  had  two  specimens  of  Iris  japonica — one  a 
splendid  specimen  of  luxuriant  growth,  but  which 
never  flowered ;  the  other  a  veritable  starve- 
ling, that  eventually  fiowered  itself  to  death. 
The  vigorous  specimen  had  abundance  of  water 
always ;  the  flowering  specimen  was  dry  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  A  Japanese  friend  writes  :  "  It 
does  not  flower  until  it  has  done  growing." 
Presumably  the  end  of  the  growing  season  is 
here  meant,  but,  under  cultivation,  a  debilitated 
specimen  is  invariably  the  most  floriferous. 
Quite  young  growths  should  be  severed  and 
grown  on  till  they  reach  flowering  strength. 
Disturbance  of  an  old  plant  invariably  kills  it. 
A  few  degrees  of  frost  cannot  harm  the  plants, 
but  the  hardiness  of  individual  specimens  varies. 
G.  B.  M. 

(To  be  continued.} 


The  Week's  Work. 

PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Pertbshire,  N.B. 

Violets. — Plants  cultivated  for  flowering  in  un- 
heated  frames  during  winter  should  now  have 
their  runners  la)'ered  as  advised  in  a  former 
Calendar.  Cut  out  all  the  thin  and  useless 
runners,  layering  only  one  central  one,  and 
placing  stones  upon  this  to  keep  it  in  position. 
See  that  the  layers  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  for 
want  of  water,  but  apply  occasional  waterings 
with  liquid  manure,  which,  if  given  in  the  even- 
ing, may  be  watered  over  the  plants.  If  the 
leaves  are  affected  with  red  spider,  syringe  them 
thoroughly,  holding  the  syringe  low  down  in 
order  to  apply  the  water  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves. 

Rhododendron  (Azalea). — Plants  that  have  set 
their  flower-buds  may  be  placed  out-of-doors  in 
a  position  sheltered  from  winds,  standing  the 
pots  on  a  base  of  ashes,  or  on  slates  in  order 
to  prevent  worms  getting  into  the  drainage 
material.  Whilst  these  plants  are  out-of-doors 
they  must  be  frequently  examined  in  order  to 
see  that  the  roots  are  not  suffering  from  want  of 
water.  The  surface  soil  often  appears  dam^^ 
when  the  centre  of  the  mass  containing  the  roots 
is  dry.  Applications  of  weak  Peruvian  guano 
water  may  be  made  twice  each  week  during  the 
Dext  month. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 


Caitlcyas. — Such  brilliant  weather  as  we  have 
had  recently  is  very  favourable  to  Cattleyas. 
The  late  summer,  autumn,  and  early  winter- 
flowering  kinds,  are  consequently  further  ad- 
vanced in  growth  than  is  usual  at  this  season. 
Many  of  the  latter  are  forming  pseudo-bulbs, 
whilst  the  earlier  kinds  are  flowering.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  a  former  Calendar,  it  is  from  thifi 
stage  onwards,  until  the  season's  growths  are 
fully  completed,  that  more  root  moisture  is 
needed  than  at  any  other  season.  If  possible, 
the  plants  should  be  given  more  ventilation  and 
exposure  to  the  sun's  influence  than  hitherto, 
these  conditions  being  necessary  to  enable  them 
ito  thoroughly  harden  and  consolidate  their  new 
pseudo-bulbs.  In  some  gardens  this  is  more 
easily  accomplished  than  in  others,  for  a  grower 
who  has  several  divisions  devoted  to  this  genus 
will  find  it  a  fairly  easy  matter  to  allot  portions 
exactly  suitable  for  his  plants,  while  another, 
with  but  a  single  structure,  must  collect  his 
plants  together  and  provide  for  them  as  best  he 
can  in  the  one  house. 

Long-bulbed  section. — Cattleya  bicolor,  C, 
Harrisonise,  C.  granulosa,  and  their  hybrids,  C. 
Pittiana,  C.  Iris,  C.  Ashtoniana,  C.  Mrs.  Pitt, 


C.  Clarkiae,  and  C.  Ella,  are  all  charming  mem- 
bers of  this  group,  which  flower  at  about  the 
present  season.  After  the  flowering  period,  and 
when  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  complete,  occa- 
sional waterings  only  will  sulBce  to  keep  the 
pseudo-bulbs  plump  and  the  foliage  healthy. 
Excessive  dryness  of  the  rooting  materials,  how. 
ever,  must  not  occur,  otherwise  the  roots  will 
soon  perish.  The  repotting  of  this  section  is 
best  performed  whenever  roots  are  being  made 
from  the  base  of  the  youngest  growths,  and  this 
often  happens  immediately  after  the  plants  cease 
to  flower.  Make  use  of  efficiently-drained  pots, 
and  a  compost  of  a  porous  nature,  using  similar 
ingredients  as  previously  advised  for  Cattleyas. 
Plants  of  that  desirable  natural  hybrid  L«lio- 
Cattleya  elegans  and  its  varieties  also  flower  at 
this  time.  All  those  I  have  mentioned  belong 
to  the  long-bulbed  section,  and  their  cultural 
requirements  are  similar. 

Cattleya  Gaskclliana  and  C.  gigas. — Most  plants 
of  these  summer-flowering  species  have  passed 
the  flowering  stage,  and  the  earliest  plants  of 
their  hybrids  as  C.  mollis,  C.  Lord  Rothschild 
and  the  gorgeous  and  fragrant  C.  Kardyana  have 
finished  blooming,  as  many  others  have  done. 
The  present  season  is  the  most  suitable  time 
to  supply  new  rooting  material  to  those  that 
require  it.  A  cluster  of  new  roots  proceeds  from 
the  base  of  the  youngest  growth  almost  directly 
after  the  flowering  period.  These  soon  take  a 
hold   upon   the  new  compost   afforded,   and  the 


the  foliage  will  not  shade  the  fruits.  The  shoots 
that  are  retained  should  be  those  which  are 
short-jointed  and  firm  in  texture.  Thin  the 
fruits  to  three  or  four  on  each  shoot.  Allow  the 
leading  shoots  to  extend  if  space  permits,  as 
these  growths,  when  well  ripened,  produce  the 
finer  fruit.  Old  trees  carrying  heavy  crops  and 
that  are  planted  in  well-drained  borders  should 
be  mulched  and  fed  with  liquid  manure  or  some 
other  stimulant  until  the  fruits  show  signs  of 
ripening,  after  which  stage  the  supply  of 
moisture  must  be  decreased,  as  an  excess  of 
liquid  would  cause  the  fruits  to  split.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overfeed  young  trees  that 
are  growing  freely,  or  gross  and  unfruitful  wood 
will  be  the  result.  Syringe  the  trees  occasion- 
ally on  warm  afternoons  to  prevent  red  spider, 
and  when  the  fruits  are  at  their  ripening  stage, 
tie  them  in  muslin  bags,  or  cover  the  trees  with 
suitable  netting  to  protect  them  from  wasps. 

Raspberries. — As  soon  as  the  berries  of  sum- 
mer-fruiting varieties  are  gathered,  the  old  canes         ( 
should  be  cut  away  and  the  young  ones  required         | 
for  fruiting    next   season   thinned   out  to   about         j 
eight  of  the  strongest :    if  it  is  required  to  thin         | 
them  still  further    this  can  be  done  next  spring. 
Thin  out  the  canes  of  autumn-fruiting  varieties, 
remove    any    suckers    that    appear,    and    give 
liberal    applications    of    liquid    manure    during 
dry  w-eather. 

Apricots. — The  earliest  of  these  fruits  will  now 
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Fig.  50. — A  TOPICAL  flower-bed  in  the  queen's  park,  kilburn. 


plants  become  well  established  before  winter 
sets  in.  Root  disturbance,  however,  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  over-potting 
strictly  guarded  against,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Cattleya  gigas,  as  root-bound  plants  of  this 
shy-flowering  species  are  always  more  produc- 
tive of  flowers  than  others.  The  success  or 
failure  to  flower  these  plants  satisfactorily  de- 
pends largely  on  the  autumn  treatment.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  dry  at  the  root 
for  any  length  of  time,  but  should  be  given 
a  moderate  supplv  of  water  until  such  time  as 
the  growths  have  become  fully  matured  and  root 
action  has  ceased.  The  aim  should  be  to  pre- 
vent secondary  growths.  Should,  however,  a 
few  break  away,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case, 
it  need  cause  no  alarm,  and  no  difference  should 
be  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  plants. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.   Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Ladv 
NuNBURNHOLME,  Warier  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Fig  trees. — Remove  all  weak  and  useless 
shoots  to  prevent  overcrowding  of  the  principal 
branches,  also  any  suckers  that  grow  from  the 
base  of  the  tree  should  be  taken  away.  Fasten 
the  young  shoots  well  against  the  wall,  so  that 


be  ripening,  and  protection  should  be  given 
them  from  birds  and  wasps,  as  well  as  fron. 
woodlice  and  earwigs.  The  fruits  can  be  pro- 
tected from  birds  by  the  use  of  netting.  The 
other  pests  are  best  entrapped  with  hollow 
Bamboo  canes,  &c.,  before  the  fruits  ripen. 
These  trees,  like  Peaches,  should  be  kept  thinly 
trained,  and  all  laterals  not  required  for  laying 
in  should  be  kept  closely  pinched  to  induce  the 
formation  of  spurs.  If  the  trees  have  been 
syringed  occasionally  on  hot  days  and  the  roots 
mulched  and  watered,  no  more  water  will  be 
necessary  after  the  fruits  approach  the  ripening 
stage,  until  they  have  been  gathered.  All  the 
trees  should  then  be  liberally  watered  with  liquid 
manure  when  growing  in  hot  or  dry  positions,  or 
when  vegetables  or  other  crops  are  planted  on 
the  borders.  Exception  should  be  made,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  newly-planted  trees.  These 
should  have  the  points  pinched  out  of  the  lead- 
ing shoots  to  encourage  more  sap  to  flow  into 
the  weaker  ones. 

Plums. — Plum  trees  have  been  badly  attacked 
by  aphis  this  season.  Remove  all  sub-laterals 
from  wall  trees,  nail  in  the  leading  shoots,  and 
wash  the  trees  with  soapy  water.  If  the  crop 
has  failed,  or  the  trees  have  already  been  cleared 
of  fruit,  syringe  the  trees  with  some  insecticide. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Ty  W.  FvtE,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockin^-e 
Park,  BerksUire 

Pillar  Roses, — Most  of  the  late  varieties  have 
now  completed  their  flowering.  It  is  time, 
therefore,  to  examine  the  bushes  and  remove  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  old  growths  that  there 
may  be  more  space  for  the  young  shoots  and 
that  these  latter  will  be  the  better  exposed  to 
sunshine.  Many  of  the  Wichuraiana  Roses  and 
Penzance  Briars,  such  as  Meg  Merrilies,  seed  so 
freely  that  the  removal  of  the  seeds  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  plants  may  make  free  growth. 
Among  suitable  varieties  to  associate  with  Crim- 
son  Rambler  are  Dorothy  Perkins,  Lady  Gay, 
Wichuraiana  rubra,  Helene,  Felicite  Perpctue, 
Hiawatha,  and  Psyche.  Earlier  sorts  include 
Carmine  Pillar,  Una,  Longworth  Rambler, 
Flora,  Splendens,  and  Leuchtstern. 

Delphinium. — It  is  advisable  not  to  allow 
Delphiniums  to  remain  in  the  same  position  for 
a  longer  time  than  two  years.  After  the  lapse 
of  this  period  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
flowers  decrease.  The  plants  may  be  lifted  and 
divided  at  any  time  between  this  date  and  the 
end  of  October.  Small  pieces  with  two  or  more 
crowns  attached,  if  planted  in  deeply  dug, 
liberally-manured  soil,  will  commence  to  grow 
at  once,  and  make  nice  plants  for  returning  to 
the  herbaceous  borders  next  March.  Apply  top- 
dressings  of  short  manure,  and  cover  the  crowns 
of  the  plants  with  coal  ashes. 

Agapanihus  umbellatus. — When  large  plants 
established  in  tubs  commence  to  develop  their 
flower  stems  they  should  be  given  occasional 
applications  of  liquid  manure.  Although  the 
Agapanthus  is  of  comparatively  easy  cultivation, 
its  free-flowering  qualities  depend  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  treatmer*  given  the  plants 
during  winter.  They  need  merely  to  be  kept 
secure  from  frost,  and  the  roots  should  only  be 
given  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  leaves  in  a 
fresh  condition.  The  plants  may  remain  for 
years  in  the  same  tubs,  succeeding  well  in  strong 
loam  with  plenty  of  drainage  material,  confine- 
ment of  the  roots  being  favourable  to  free 
flowering.  The  blue  Agapanthus,  if  grown  in 
large  tubs  and  the  tubs  are  plunged  out-of-doors, 
has  a  very  fine  appearance  with  its  luxuriant 
foliage  and  bold  umbels  of  flowers.  The  white 
variety  is  much  less  free  in  flowering,  and  it 
loses  its  foliage  altogether  during  the  winter 
season. 

Summer  bedding. — During  the  present  month 
note  should  be  taken  of  any  alteration  or  im- 
provement it  will  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
the  arrangements  for  next  year.  Provided  the 
beds  and  borders  are  to  remain  of  the  same 
sizes,  it  will  be  a  comparatively  easy  task  to 
propagate  the  number  of  plants  that  will  be 
required.  If  annuals  are  raised  at  about  the 
present  season  for  the  purpose  of  wintering  in 
a  cold  frame  and  flowering  early  next  year,  it  is 
desirable  not  to  have  the  plants  of  too  large  a 
size  before  the  advent  of  winter. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 


Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  pots. — Trees  that 
have  supplied  an  early  crop  of  fruit  and  have 
already  completed  their  growth  may  be  removed 
to  a  sheltered  and  sunny  position  out-of-doors, 
where  they  may  be  expected  to  perfectly  mature 
their  wood.  Remove  any  superfluous  shoots 
that  may  have  been  overlooked  on  previous 
occasions,  and  keep  the  leaves  free  from  red 
spider  by  frequently  syringing  them.  Pot  trees 
very  soon  exhaust  the  soil  of  its  nutriment,  not- 
withstanding that  manures  are  applied  from 
time  to  time  ;  therefore,  any  trees  that  require 
a  shift  should  be  repotted,  and  the  operation 
should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
Hearing  maturity,  and  before  the  roots  become 
inactive.  Pots  selected  for  young,  free-growing 
trees  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  a 
thin  layer  of  fresh  compost  being  placed  round 
the  old  balls  of  soil,  and  each  pot  should  he 
thoroughly  well  drained.  Carefully  turn  the 
trees  from  their  pots,  remove  the  crocks  and 
any  soil  that  does  not  contain  roots,  disentangle 
th«  outside  fibrous  roots  and  shorten  long  roots 
that  are  devoid  of  fibres.  The  compost  may  con- 
sist of  fibrous  loam  three  parts  and  wood  ashes 
one  part,  with  some  finely-crushed  lime  rubb'e 


and  a  little  bone-meal  added.  The  compost 
should  be  in  a  moderately  dry  condition  when 
used,  and  be  rammed  firmly  into  the  pot,  keep- 
ing the  roots  siufficiently  low  in  the  pot  to  admit 
of  a  thin  layer  of  compost  being  placed  over 
them  and  still  allow  sufficient  space  for  water- 
ing. Following  the  operation  of  repotting,  the 
trees  should  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  for 
about  one  week,  syringing  them  frequently,  and 
subsequently  plunging  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  ashes 
in  a  situation  fully  exposed  to  sunshine. 
Syringe  the  trees  in  the  afternoon  of  fine  days 
until  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  give  very  care- 
ful attention  to  affording  water  to  the  roots. 

Selection  of  trees. — If  trees  are  required  to  give 
an  immediate  return,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
select  those  which  are  already  established  in 
pots,  and  are  well  furnished  with  healthy  wood 
that  promises  to  yield  fruit  next  season.  In 
order  to  secure  such  trees,  it  is  necessary  to 
select  them  early  in  the  autumn.  In  other  cases, 
where  immediate  returns  are  not  expected,  trees 
that  have  been  prepared  for  potting  by  trans- 
plantation and  yearly  root  prunings  may  be 
employed.  These  should  be  carefully  lifted  at 
abotut  the  time  the  leaves  are  falling  and  put 
into  pots  only  sufficiently  large  to  conveniently 
contain  their  roots.  If  these  are  successfully 
cultivated  next  season,  and  repotted  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn,  they  will  yield  good  crops  of 
fruit  in  1910. 

Late-fruiting  trees. — Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  cultivated  in  pots  for  supplying  late  crops 
of  fruit  should  be  assisted  with  applications  of 
liquid  manure  up  to  the  time  the  fruits  com- 
mence to  ripen,  syringing  them  frequently  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  The  syringing  must  be 
discontinued  whilst  the  fruit  is  ripening,  but  it 
should  be  resumed  directly  the  crop  has  been 
gathered. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


General  work. — The  work  will  not  be 
so  pressing  now  as  it  has  been  recently, 
for  most  of  the  crops  cultivated  for  win- 
ter supply  will  be  fast  maturing,  and  later 
crops  are  sown  or  planted  in  their  winter 
quarters.  The  ground  should  be  cleared  of  all 
weeds  and  rubbish,  which  should  be  consumed 
on  the  smother  fire,  and  everything  made  to 
appear  as  tidy  and  workmanlike  as  possible,  for 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  kitchen  garden  should 
not  only  be  a  source  of  profit,  but  also  pleasing 
in  appearance.  Should  dry  weather  continue, 
liberal  waterings  should  be  given  to  many  of  the 
growing  crops,  so  that  these  may  be  enabled  to 
complete  their  growth  and  yield  abundantly. 

Endive. — Where  salads  are  m  demand  all 
through  the  winter,  there  is  no  more  desirable 
plant  to  cultivate  than  Endive,  but  to  ensure  a 
continuous  supply  it  is  important  that  frequent 
sm.all  sowings  be  made  during  the  next  three  or 
four  weeks,  the  last  being  made  in  an  unheated 
frame.  Continue  to  put  out  plants  raised  from 
earlier  sowings  as  they  become  ready,  selecting 
a  site  facing  either  to  the  south  or  west,  and 
composed  of  rich  soil.  The  plants  should  be 
put  at  distances  from  each  other  of  12  to 
15  inches  each  way,  and  frequent  waterings  may 
be  required  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Lettuce. — This  crop  should  be  treated  much  in 
the  same  manner,  selecting  for  sowing  those 
varieties  which  have  proved  to  be  most  hardy. 
The  finest  Cos  variety  known  to  me  is  Hick's 
Hardy  White.  A  good  variety  of  Bath  Cos  is 
also  desirable,  but  this  requires  more  time  and 
is  not  so  good  in  quality.  For  a  Cabbage  variety 
one  of  the  best  is  a  true  stock  of  the  old 
Hammersmith,  this  being  one  of  the  hardiest 
Lettuces  ever  raised. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Cut  the  heads  of  these  im- 
mediately they  become  of  sufficient  size.  If 
they  are  more  abundant  than  is  required  for 
present  use,  put  them  with  their  base  in  water 
and  in  a  cool  place.  In  such  conditions  they 
will  keep  for  a  fortnight,  provided  the  water  is 
changed  occasionally  and  rmall  pieces  cut  off 
the  stem  of  the  Artichoke.  The  plants  may  be 
given  occasional  drenchings  with  liquid  manure 
from  the  farmyard  ;  they  will  then  continue  to 
produce  fresh  heads  until  quite  late  in  autumn. 

Parsley. — Make  a  liberal  sowing  in  an  un- 
heated frame  during  the  next  few  days,  and  if 
possible    on    a    disused    hot-bed.     Plants    raised 


from  a  sowing  made  at  this  time  and  in  these 
conditions  frequently  prove  valuable  during 
severe  weather  in  winter.  Thin  out  and  trans- 
plant Parsley  that  has  been  raised  by  late  sow- 
ings in  the  open.  It  is  a  good  plan  at  this 
season  to  plant  a  row  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall 
or  close  fence,  putting  the  plants  6  inches  apart 
from  each  other. 

Sorrel. — This  vegetable  is  more  generally 
appreciated  than  formerly.  The  same  planta- 
tion, if  well  made  in  the  first  instance,  will  last 
in  good  condition  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
flowering  shoots  should  be  cut  off,  and  help  to 
the  roots  may  be  afforded  by  applications  of 
liquid  manure  or  some  chemical  manure  speci- 
ally suited  for  vegetables. 

Cabbage. — Make  a  liberal  sowing  of  seeds  on 
a  site  having  a  southern  aspect. 


THE   APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 
Foul  brood. — Of  all  diseases  among  bees  "  foul 
brood "  is  the  most  common  and  difficult  to 
deal  with.  The  disease  has  become  very  com- 
mon, since  queens  have  been  so  largely  im- 
ported. The  first  point  a  beginner  can  detect 
IS  the  disagreeable  odour  which  is  noticed 
as  soon  as  the  quilts  are  removed.  The 
cappings  over  the  brood,  which  should,  in  a 
healthy  state,  be  nicely  rounded  and  convex, 
are  indented  and  perforated  with  small  holes 
and  the  comb  of  a  distinct  coffee  colour.  If 
any  doubt  exists,  fake  a  match  and  insert  one 
end  in  a  cell,  and  on  withdrawing  same  the  con- 
tents  of  the  cell  will  adhere  and  have  a  ropy 
look.  It  is  the  larvse  that  are  attacked  by  the 
disease,  and  soon  die  in  the  ceils  and  rot.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  a  germ,  and  therefore 
the  beekeeper  himself  cannot  too  carefully  dis- 
infect himself  and  appliances  before  examining 
healthy  stocks.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease its  spread  can  be  fairly  easily  prevented. 
The  remarks  on  cure  only  apply  to  a  really 
strong  stock,  for  if  the  colony  be  weak  it  is 
best  to  destroy  it,  and  all  that  has  been  in  the 
hives,  including  frames  and  comb  quilts, 
and  then  thoroughly  disinfect  the  hive  by  paint- 
ing it  all  over  with  a  solution  of  strong  carbolic 
acid  ;  when  the  smell  has  evaporated,  (g.  the 
hive  may  be  used  again.  Before  painting  the 
hive  with  acid,  it  ought  to  be  washed  well 
with  boiling  water.  If  the  stock  be  strong,  then 
shake  the  bees  off  the  combs  and  confine  them 
in  a  well-ventilated  straw  skep  for  48  hours. 
Fit  up  some  frames  with  foundation,  and  shake 
out  the  bees  on  a  cloth  and  let  them  run  into 
their  new  home.  Burn  the  cloth  and  straw 
skep  at  once.  Give  the  bees  good  syrup,  and 
confine  them  on  about  five  or  six  frames,  ke-ep- 
ing  them  warm  by  supplying  good  quilts. 

Wasps. — In  some  parts  of  the  country  wasps 
are  a  great  source  of  worry  to  the  beekeeper 
as  well  as  the  gardener.  The  weak  hives  are 
first  attacked,  and  if  a  little  aid  be  not  given 
the  inmates,  they  will  soon  be  robbed  of  all 
their  stores,  for  the  wasps  descend  upon  such 
hives  in  great  force.  The  entrances  must  be 
closed  so  that  one  bee  onl}''  can  enter  or  leave 
at  a  time.  A  beekeeper,  whom  I  met,  was  so 
troubled  by  the  attack  of  wasps  that  he  tried 
every  known  device,  and  at  last  fed  the  bees  on 
syrup  containing  whisky.  He  said  his  bees  then 
fought  furiously,  and  repelled  the  attacks. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
for  the  man  was  a  stranger  to  me,  but  un- 
doubtedly a  keen  beekeeper. 

Uniting  bees. — Where  late  swarms  or  casts  are 
considered  too  weak  to  winter  successfully, 
then  two  or  more  stocks  mast  be  united  so  as 
to  form  a  colony  for  next  year.  Bring  the  colo- 
nies to  be  united  gradually  together,  about  a 
3-ard  nearer  each  evening,  i.e.,  if  the  bees  have 
been  on  th©  wing  during  the  day.  ^\^len  the  hives 
are  close  to  each  other,  decide  which  hive  is  to 
hold  the  bees,  then  puff  smoke  into  the  entrance 
of  each  stock,  and  permit  the  bees  to  gorge 
themselves ;  this  done,  remove  the  quilts  and 
puff  in  a  little  smoke  again  betwee-i  the  combs, 
and  as  you  lift  out  the  frames  flour  each  lot  of 
bees  with  the  flour  dredger  and  place  the  frames 
alternately,  keeping  all  brood  in  the  centre  and 
destroying  all  but  one  queen,  if  the  others  are 
not  required  elsewhere.  By  dusting  the  bees 
with  flour  all  of  them  have  the  same  scent,  and 
they  generally  unite  without  further  trouble. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LI5riER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  ruelt  as  specimens  oj  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  atUlresscd  to  tlte  EDITOR. 
41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  onk  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T/te  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  bv 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  andto  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  oJ 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  bysendingto 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  oj 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  isdesirabie 
to  brins  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Ne 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK, 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  15-Sandiway  and  Dist.  Fl.  Sh. 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  18- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.    British  Card.  Assoc.  Ex. 
Council  meet.    Brighton  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 
WEPNESDAY,  AUGUST  19— 

Shropshire   Hort.  Soc.   Exh.   at   Shrewsbury   (2  days). 
Hemel  Hempstead  Fl.  Sh, 
THURSDAY.  AUGUST  20- 

Roy.  Hort.   Soc.   of    Aberdeen    Sh.   (3  days).      Oxford 
Autumn  Fl.  Sh. 


at  Greenwich-6n°. 


Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  August  13 
(10  A.M.)  :    Bar.  299  ;    Temp.   60°  ;    Weather— 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY  NEXT— 

Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  10.  Liliuin  Harrisii, 
L.  longiflorum.  Narcissus,  Palm  seeds,  &c.,  at  6,  at 
67  and  (jS,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

THURSDAY  NEXT— 

Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  at  10. 


The  recent  appearance  in  the 
Treatment  of  _        ,         ,  ,     ^     r 

Unknown  London  drug  market  ot  some 
Vegetable  fourteen  bagjs,  each  weigh- 
Products.  ._^^^  -J  ^^.35^5aid^  three-quar- 
ters of  a  hundred-weight,  containing  un- 
known roots  from  Colombo,  has  drawn 
fresh  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  un- 
known articles  of  commerce  are  frequently 
introduced  in  this  way,  and,  finding  no 
buyers,  as  in  this  case,  are  lost  to  commerce. 
The  "  roots,"  which  were  so  classified  in  the 
broker's  catalogue,  proved  to  be  those  of 
Coscinium  fenestratum,  a  Menispermaceous 
climbing  plant  of  Ceylon  and  Southern  India. 
It  is  noted  for  its  bright  greenish-yellow 
colour  when  freshly  cut,  as  well  as  for  its  very 
broad  medullary  rays.  It  is  sometimes  known 
as  False  Calumba,  and  has  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  true  Calumba,  which  is  the  root 
•of  Jateorhiza  Columba,  a  climber  of  the  forests 
of  MozaiTibique.  Both  in  India  and  Ceylon 
the  root  of  the  Coscinium  fenestratuin  has 
been  spoken  favourably  of  by  many  w'riters  on 
medicinal  products,  and  it  is  said  to  be  now 
official  in  the  Indian  Addendum  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, besides  which,  the  yellow  colour- 
ing matter  is  used  as  a  dye.  A  letter 
in  a  recent  issue  of  our  conteinporary, 
"  The  Chemist  and  Druggist,"  written  by  an 


authority  on  drugs,  comments  on  the  practice 
that  prevails  at  the  English  drug  auctions 
of  consigning  new,  or  unknown  products, 
which  fail  to  find  buyers,  to  the  rum- 
mage sales,  or  the  dust  destructor.  "  While 
the  Hamburg  shippers  and  German  drug 
houses,"  he  says,  "  are  careful  to  get  supplies 
of  out-of-the-way  drugs,  in  this  country  it  is 
quite  a  matter  of  chance  for  a  new,  rare  or 
unrecognised  product  to  even  get  catalogued 
correctly,  so  that  new  products,  whether  drugs 
or  other  articles,  get  but  little  chance  of  being 
known  or  tried."  New  uses  are  constantly 
being  found  for  products  that  a  few  years  ago 
were  considered  of  no  value,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, important  that  an  expert  opinion  as  to 


so  that  when  roasted,  as  they  usually  are  be- 
fore being  sold,  they  are  perfectly  wholesome. 
The  tree  belongs  to  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  but  it  has  long  been  established 
in  India,  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  received 
in  England  having  been  obtained  from  Bom- 
bay. Large  quantities  of  these  so-called  nuts 
are  now  annually  exported  from  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa,  namely  Zanzibar,  Inham- 
bane,  Beira,  Quillimane  and  Delagoa  Bay  to 
European  ports.  The  Bombay  shipments  to 
England  mostly  come  in  the  shelled  form, 
that  is,  the  kernels  are  removed  from  the 
outer  shell,  which  is  hard  and  woody.  It  is 
further  stated  that  Madras  is  now  sending  to 
England  large  quantities  of  these  shelled  and 


I'tS"  -£jiM<t.<HI5^0JfO— 


Fig.  51. — RHODODENDRON    [RHODOTHAMNUs]    KAMTSCHATICUM  :    FLOWERS  CARMINE 
PURPLE,  FROM  SPECIMENS    EXHIBITED    BY    MR.    G.    REUTHE. 


the  sources  and  properties  of  unknown  articles 
should  be  obtained  before  these  are  offered 
for  sale.  It  could  then  be  determined  whether 
the  article  could  be  turned  to  any  good  pur- 
pose, or  whether  its  use  was  only  as  a  substi- 
tute for  any  other  well-tried  substance. 

Bearing  upon  this  subject  is  the  increase 
that  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  importa- 
tion of  Cashew  nuts,  the  fruit  of  Anacardium 
occidentale.  As  edible  nuts  they  have  hither- 
to been  but  very  little  in  demand  in  this 
country,  their  unpopularity  being  probably 
due  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  presence  of  an 
acrid  juice  between  the  shell  and  the  kernel 
itself.     This,  however,  is  dissipated  by  heat. 


blanched  kernels.  Considering  that  these 
Cashew  nuts  realise  in  the  Mincing  Lane 
market  from  19s.  to  24s.  per  cwt.,  there  is 
apparently  a  new  development  of  their  use 
springing  up. 

A  reference  to  the  Cashew  nut  would  not 
be  complete  without  noticing  the  peculiar 
habit  of  the  plant  in  the  production  of  its 
fruit.  The  so-called  nut,  which  is  kidney, 
shaped  and  covered  with  a  hard  shell,  is 
borne  at  the  top  of  a  pear-shaped,  fleshy  re- 
ceptacle or  swollen  stalk,  which,  when  fully 
grown,  has  a  reddish  tint  and  is  edible, 
having  an  agreeable,  acid  taste,  the  acrid 
juice  only  surrounding  the  kernel. 
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Our  Supplementary  Illustration  is  from 
a  sketch  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  of  Rose 
Refulgens,  to  which  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
granted  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  June  23  last.  It  is  a 
hybrid  Sweet  Briar,  probably  crossed  back 
again  upon  a  Rose,  as  the  foliage  has  little  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Sweet  Briar,  and  the 
flowers  are  large,  being  3A  inches  in  diameter. 
The  purplish-crimson  blossoms  are  produced  in 
clusters,  the  individual  blooms  often  numbering 
twenty  in  one  truss.  The  flowers  are  the  more 
ornamental  by  reason  of  the  golden-coloured 
stamens,  and  a  whitish  ring  round  the  centre  of 
the  petals.  A  large  plant  furnishes  a  fine  effect, 
and,  owing  to  its  vigorous  growth,  the  variety 
is  adapted   for  planting  as  single  bushes  or  in 


Botanical  Magazine. — The  issue  of  this 
work  for  August  contains  illustrations  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  following  plants  :  — 

C--ESALPINIA  ]APONiCA,  tab.  8207. — This 
species  was  figured  in  the  Gardeners"  Chronicle, 
November  3,  1888,  p.  513,  from  specimens  ob- 
tained from  the  Coombe  Wood  nursery  of 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  before  tlie 
species  was  distributed.  Since  Mr.  George 
Nicholson  wrote  the  note  which  accompanied 
the  illustration  on  that  occasion,  the  species 
has  been  in  cultivation  at  Kew  for  many  years, 
and  Mr.  W.  Watson,  now  writing  in  the  Botan- 
ical Magazine^  states  that  the  plant  is  only  hardy 
in  sheltered  positions  in  the  south  of  England, 
and  that  the  plant  from  which  the  present  plate 
was  prepared   is  one  of  a  group  established  in 


distributed  in  the  North-western  Himalaya, 
8,000  feet  from  Hazara,  where  it  was  first  col- 
lected by  Dr.  J.  t..  Stewart,  and  Kashmir, 
where  it  was  originally  obtained  by  Mr.  V. 
Jacuvemoxt,  to  Kamaon,  where  it  was  first  seen 
by  Dr.  T.  Thomson.  The  species  is  very  closely 
allied  to  I.  atropurpurea,  which  is  met  with,  as  a 
rule,  at  a  slightly  lower  elevation,  since  it  extends 
to  Indo-China,  and  is  believed  to  occur  also  in 
Southern  China.  The  plant  forms  a  shrub  of 
considerable  size,  with  branchlets  at  first  spar- 
ingly beset  with  adpressed  hairs,  which  soon  be- 
come glabrous.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  1^  to 
2  inches  apart  and  7  to  8  inches  in  length, 
including  petiole.  Leaflets,  5  to  9,  varying 
occasionally  to  11.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
axilliary  racemes  3  to  8  inches  long  and  bearing 


Fig.    52. — EUCRYPHIA    CORDIFOLIA  :     TLOWERS    WHITE. 
(See  "  Botanical  Magazine.") 


rows  for  hedges.  The  foliage  and  shoots  are 
handsome,  the  former  being  of  a  rich  dark  green 
colour,  and  the  latter  having  ruby-red  prickles. 
The  plant  to  which  the  Award  was  gnanted  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons.  Waltham 
Cross. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. ^.\  meet- 
ing of  the  Committees  of  this  Society  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  next,  August  18,  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 
In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  on  the  "Cultivation 
of  Figs  in  Pots"  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Jamks 
Hudson,  V.M.H. 


a  recess  under  the  south  wall  of  the  Temperate 
House  at  Kew,  where  it  has  grown  practically 
uninjured  by  frost  for  about  five  years  One  of 
the  largest  specimens  in  cultivation  is  in  the 
gasden  of  Lord  Barrvmore,  at  Fota,  near  Cork, 
and  this  plant  flowers  freely 'every  year.  The 
present  description  is  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Sprague, 
who  states  that  the  racemes  are  much  laxer  in 
C.  japonica  than  in  C.  sepiaria,  which  it  most 
resembles,  and  the  pedicels  are  longer,  whilst 
the  uppermost  petal  has  red  markings,  which 
apparently  do  not  appear  in  C.  sepiana. 

Indigofera     hebepetala,     tab.     8206. — This 
plant  IS  described  by  Lt.-Col.  Prain.  It  is  widely 


20  to  40  flowers  each.  The  corolla  is  dark 
crimson,  and  the  wing-petals  and  keel-petals 
rose-coloured.  Mr.  Bean  states  that  the  plant 
from  which  the  plate  has  been  prepared  is  one  of 
the  many  species  bequeathed  to  Kew  by  the  "ate 
i\lr.  G.  C.  Joad  in  1881.  At  Kew  the  shoots  die 
back  to  the  ground  if  the  plant  is  grown  in  the 
open.  Every  year,  however,  slender  erect  or 
sub-erect  stems,  about  4  feet  in  length,  are  sent 
up  from  the  root-stock,  and  these  flower  freely 
during  August  and  Seotembec.  It  is  suggested 
that  if  the  plants  were  grown  against  a  wall  they 
would  probably  survive  the  winter. 

EuCRVPHiA      coRniFOLLV,      tab.      8209. — This 
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species  is  a  native  of  Chile,  and  was  described 
and  figured  in  1797  by  Cavanille,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  genus.  The  systematic  posi- 
tion of  the  genus  has  always  been  doubtful,  but 
Dr.  Otto  Stapf,  the  author  of  the  present  de- 
scription, states  that,  pending  a  more  comprehen- 
sive examination  of  the  genus,  it  seems  expe- 
dient to  follow  C.  Gay,  who,  in  1846,  made 
Eucryphia  the  representative  of  a  new  order — 
Eucryphiaceas.  Loudon  gives  1878  as  the  year 
of  introduction  of  this  species  into  English 
horticulture,  but  G.  Don  has  a  paragraph  con- 
taining directions  for  its  cultivation  as 
early  as  1831,  and  Dr.  Staff  adds  that 
it  remained  practically  unnoticed  until  1897, 
when  it  flowered  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery 
at  Coombe  Wood,  and  a  figure  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (now  repro- 
duced at  fig.  52).  Mr.  Bean  states  that  the 
species  has  never  succeeded  at  Kew,  even  planted 
against  a  sheltered  wall.  Therefore,  unless  in 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, Cornwall,  and  similar  localities,  the  species 
will  need  to  be  cultivated  in  a  temperate  house. 

Rhododendron  KAMTSCHATrcuM,  tab.  8210. — 
Mr.  J.  Hutchinson  states  that  this  species  is 
found  abundantly  in  the  islands  and  along  the 
coasts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Behring  Strait, 
and  that  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for  at  least 
100  years,  but,  owing  probably  to  the  difficulty 
of  its  cultivation,  it  is  still  comparatively  rare. 
It  is  an  undershrub  about  6  inches  high,  and  its 
branchlets  are  clothed  with  long  hairs  ;  the  leaves 
are  annual,  sessile,  IJ  to  2i  inches  long,  and 
i  to  1  inch  broad  Flowers  are  solitary,  termi- 
nating short  branchlets.  The  corolla  is  carmine- 
purple,  about  J  of  aa  inch  long,  and  J  inch  broad. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bean  states  that  the  species  is  quite 
capable  of  withstanding  any  degree  of  winter 
cold  it  is  likely  to  experience  in  the  British  Isles, 
but  it  is  deciduous,  and,  like  many  other  decidu- 
ous  plants  from  North  Asia,  is  excited  into  growth 
early  in  the  season,  being  therefore  liable  to  have 
its  young  growths  injured  by  late  spring  frosts. 
It  is  a  species  that  requires  moisture  even  more 
than  other  Rhododendrons.  At  Kew  it  has  suc- 
ceeded best  when  grown  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
silver  sand,  to  which  a  certain  spongy  consis- 
tsncy  has  been  given  by  adding  a  little  chopped 
sphagnum-moss.  It  should  be  given  a  position 
where  it  is  shielded  from  early  morning  sun  in 
spring,  though  otherwise  fully  exposed,  and 
where  the  soil  is  naturally  or  artificially  kept 
always  moist.  The  illustration  at  fig.  51  has 
been  prepared  from  specimens  shown  by  Mr. 
George  Reuthe  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  held  on 
June  9  last,  when  the  species  was  given  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Polvstachva  Lawrenceana,  tab.  8211. — This 
species  was  originally  described  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  August  5,  1893,  p.  150,  by  Dr. 
Kranzlin.  It  was  discovered  in  the  Upper  Zam- 
besi district  by  Mr.  John  Buchanan,  who 
sent  plants  to  Mr.  James  O'Brien,  and  the  origi- 
nal description  in  these  pages  was  prepared  from 
specimens  which  flowered  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  at  Burford, 
Dorking.  The  flowers  are  yellowish-green,  with 
a  rose-pink  lip.  The  present  description  is  by 
Mr.   R.  A.  Rolfe. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society. — The  69th 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  of  London  was  held  on  the  10th 
inst.  at  the  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  the 
chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  C.  BsiNSLEvr 
Maruay,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Society.  The  reports  of  the  Council  and 
auditors  were  passed,  and  the  following  Members 
of  Council  re-elected; — Lord  Breadalbane, 
Lord  Howe,  Mr.  C.  Brinsley  Marlay,  Sir 
AViLLiAM  Dunn,  Colonel  Hugh  Foetescue,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Greenwood,  Mr.  Montagu  Hutton,  and 
Captain   J.    Sparks.     The   chairman    announced 


that  the  numb:^r  of  new  Fellows  elected  had  been 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  The  Duke 
of  Teck  and  Mr.  C.  Brinsley  Marlay  were  re- 
elected president  and  treasurer  respectively. 
Commenting  upon  the  outlook  the  report  says  : 
"  There  is  no  section  of  the  Society's  work  in 
which  there  is  not  every  indication  of  a  period  of 
approaching  prosperity.  The  Society  is  happy  in 
having  a  united  Council.  The  friction  arising 
from  inequality  of  privileges  and  differences  as 
to  the  amount  of  subscription  is  being  done 
away.  The  amended  regulations  as  to  the  use  of 
the  Gardens  by  Fellows  and  their  friends  have 
met  with  unqualified  approval.  In  1907  only  42 
new  Fellows  w-ere  elected.  L^p  to  July,  1908,  60. 
Fellows  and  members  had  been  proposed  for 
election.  Almost  as  many  visitors  had  visited 
the  Gardens  up  to  July,  1908,  as  visited  them  in 
the  whole  year  1907  ;  and  from  all  quarters  the 
opinion  has  reached  the  Council  that  the  Gar- 
dens were  never  more  beautiful  or  better  kept 
than  they  are  at  present." 

Anglesey     Industry     Association. — We 

learn  from  the  Xorth  Wales  Chronicle  that  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  council  of  this  asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Llangefni  on  the  31st  ult. 
Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  of  Birmingham, 
attended  by  request  and  addressed  the  members 
on  the  possibilities  of  cultivating  bulbs  for 
commercial  purposes  in  Anglesey.  He  said  that 
first  of  all  they  should  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
the  suitability  of  the  soil.  He  gave  instances 
of  the  success  of  the  industry  in  many  parts  of 
England,  but  said  that  British  cultivators  could 
not  successfully  compete  with  Holland  in  regard 
to  the  cheaper  varieties.  A  number  of  speci- 
mens were  submitted  for  Mr.  Sydenham's  in- 
spection by  Lady  Boston  and  others,  and  he 
also  examined  samples  of  the  local  soil.  The 
latter  he  pronounced  to  be  excellent,  and  the 
bulbs  well  developed.  Colonel  Cotton  made 
a  detailed  statement  respecting  his  experiments 
in  bulb  growing  on  a  small  plantation.  Sir 
Richard  William  Bulkeley,  Bart.,  said  he 
was  astonished  to  hear  from  Mr.  Sydenham 
that  the  profit  on  the  cultivation  of  bulbs  in 
some  instances  was  200  per  cent.  The  great 
difficulty  in  Anglesey  would  be  in  respect  to 
distribution  and  collection.  He  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  profit  from  the  sale  of  bulbs 
alone  would  compensate  the  owner  for  the  cost 
of  cultivation.  An  industry  for  the  sale  of 
the  flowers  would  be  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties in  Anglesey  because  of  the  distances  to 
the  chief  markets.  Mr.  Sydenham  stated  that 
in  Holland  cultivators  made  fortunes  out  of 
bulbs,  but  they  did  not  sell  flowers.  It  was 
resolved  that  a  report  of  the  experiments  made, 
and  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Sydenham, 
should  be  included  in  the  annual  report.  The 
council  then  considered  the  question  of  school 
gardening  and  other  subjects. 

Albert  Galloway. — The  death  of  Mr. 
Albert  Galloway  is  announced  in  the  Ameri- 
can papers.  He  \vas  one  of  the  best  known 
Carnation  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  native  of  England,  he  had  resided  in 
California  for  the  last  ten  years.  Mr.  Gallo- 
way was  40  years  of  age  and  had  no  family.  He 
died  at  his  home  at  Fruitvale,  Cal.,  on  July  12. 

M.  Eugene  Draps,  the  eldest  son  of  M. 
Draps-Do.m,  the  well-known  Brussels  nursery- 
man, whose  excellently  cultivated  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  are  usually  so  greatly  admired 
at  the  Ghent  Exhibitions,  has  commenced  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account  as  a  nurseryman  at 
30,  Chausee  de  Forest,  Brussels. 

Dr.  Hermann  Karsten,  formerly  Professor 
of  Botany  at  the  Berlin  University,  died  on  July 
13  at  the  age  of  91  years. 


Mr.  Arthur  Calderbank  has  been  appointed 

instructor  of  horticulture  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  Holmes  Chapel.  For  some  years  ilr. 
C.4LDERBANK  has  been  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Crossley,  M.P.  Mr.  Caldereank  is  chairman 
of  the  Altrincham  Gardeners'  Improvement 
Society,  and  holds  a  seat  on  the  Hale  District 
Council. 

Sale  of  Fuchsias.— The  large  plants  of 
Fuchsias  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Clifton, 
near  Bristol,  have  lately  been  disposed  of  by 
auction,  as,  owing  to  requirements  of  space,  '•ooni' 
could  not  be  provided  for  them.  Some  of  the 
specimens  were  more  than  twenty  years  old,  znA 
included  the  varieties  Rose  of  Castile,  Dr.  Shaw, 
Murenka,  and  Gustave  Dore. 

Retarding  Plants.— It  is  announced  that  M. 
Phillipe  de  Vilmoein  will  give  an  address  on 
"  The  Retardation  of  Flowering  Plants  and  the 
Preservation  of  Flowers  by  the  Application  of 
Cold "  at  the  international  congress  of  the 
refrigerating  industries  to  be  held  in  Paris, 
on  October  5-10,  1908. 

Roof  Gardening  in  New  York.— New  York 
quick  to  adapt  itself  to  altered  conditions,  has 
become  a  city  of  layers,  says  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  America.  At  the  bottom  is  the  sub- 
way, then  come  the  cellars,  above  these  the 
ground-floor  stores,  then  the  offices,  the  flats,  the 
restaurants,  and  on  the  roof  the  gardens.  Health 
faddists  sleep  upon  the  roof,  children  play  upon 
them,  and  women  have  their  afternoon  tea  and 
lounge  upon  them.  Gardening  on  the  roof  is 
becoming  an  art,  at  which  not  only  gardeners 
but  amateurs  are  expert.  In  past  seasons  but 
few  plants  survived  the  bright  sunshine  for 
longer  than  a  fortnight ;  but  now,  by  carefully 
choosing  the  exposure,  providing  hedges  in 
boxes,  and  other  kinds  of  screens,  flowering 
plants  and  vegetables  are  made  to  grow  on  the 
roofs.  Roof  gardens  no  longer  consist  of  an 
Indiarubber  plant  and  a  rocking  chair.  They 
are  luxuriously  furnished  and  screened  from  the 
sun  by  gay  canopies  and  awnings.  Instead 
of  being  made  of  tin,  which  intensified  the  sun's 
glare,  the  roof  is  either  tiled  or  thickly  strewn 
with  sand  or  pebbles.  Just  off  Stuyvesant  Square 
a  man  is  raising  all  the  vegetables  he  requires, 
including  his  summer  Corn  (Maize'),  Lettuces, 
Carrots,  Spinach,  Onions,  and  Parsley,  in  deep 
boxes  placed  on  a  roof.  An  apartment  hotel  in 
Fifty-fourth  Street  possesses  a  roof  made 
attractive  with  boxes  filled  with  scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums around  the  high  sides.  On  the  south 
side  a  very  high  wall  is  covered  with  Ampe- 
lopsis.  A  good  pinnt  for  a  hedge  on  a 
roof  is  found  in  Privet,  when  planted  in 
deep  boxes.  Other  species  of  plants,  be- 
sides Pelargoniums,  that,  with  due  care  in 
screening  from  the  sun's  rays  in  hot  weather, 
can  be  made  to  furnish  plenty  of  bloom  for  a 
length  of  time,  are  Petunias,  Sweet  Alyssum, 
Aloysia  citriodora.  Lobelia  erinus.  Musk, 
Coleus  in  variety,  dwarf  Nasturtium,  Heliotrope, 
Auricula,  and  Lavender.  Doubtless  many  more 
will  be  found  to  do  well  as  time  goes  on.  The 
wind  is  as  trying  for  roof  plants  as  sunshine, 
and  it  has  to  be  guarded  against.  In  the  hot 
month  of  August  flowers  incline  to  get  scarce  in 
the  States,  and  it  is  especially  so  in  New  York 
City,  and  more  foliage  plants  should  be  planted 
to  take  their  places  when  the  flowering  season 
has  passed.  We  remember  to  have  observed  in 
a  much-exposed  situation  in  Lord  Armstrong's 
garden  at  Cragside,  Northumberland,  quadran- 
gles formed  of  glazed  walls,  without  roofs,  within 
whose  shelter  plants  both  tender  and  hardy  grew 
very  satisfactorily,  unhurt  by  wind  or  sunshine. 
If  our  memory  serves  us  rightly,  these  walls 
were  10-12  feet  in  height,  and  consisted  of  iron 
framework  glazed  with  large  panes  of  glass. 
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MONS.  Fred  Burvenich.  —  On  July  26  a 
large  number  of  Belgian  horticulturists  and 
pupils  and  friends  of  M.  F.  Burvenich 
assembled  in  the  Casino  at  Ghent,  in  order  to 
present  him  with  a  testimonial  on  the  occasion  of 
his  golden  jubilee  as  State  lecturer  and  princi- 
pal teacher  of  arboriculture  and  vegetable  cul- 
ture at  the  Ghent  School  of  Horticulture. 
M.  CoLLUMBiEN,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  organising  committee,  warmly  congratu- 
lated M.  Burvenich  on  the  celebration  of 
his  golden  jubilee,  laying  great  stress  on 
the  services  rendered  by  him  to  arboriculture 
and  vegetable  culture  during  the  half-century  of 
his  professorship.  Gardeners  had  received  in- 
valuable aid  from  his  numerous  works  contain- 
ing theoretical  and  practical  instruction.  There 
was  no  one  in  Ghent  who,  during  a  period  ex- 
tending over  50  years,  had  given  such  in- 
structive lectures.  The  speaker  referred  to 
the  many  useful  works  for  which  M.  Bur- 
venich was  responsible.  M.  Collumbien 
concluded  his  speech  by  offering  to  M. 
Burvenich  a  bust  of  himself  in  bronze,  a  life- 
like work,  by  M.  George  Minne,  at  the  same 
time  handing  him  an  address  on  which  were 
appended  the  signatures  of  all  the  subscribers. 
.M.  Burvenich  expressed  his  thanks  to  all 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  presentation. 
M.  BE.-iFFORT  conveyed  to  M.  Burvenich  the 
congratulations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  proceedings  were  followed  by  a  luncheon 
at  2  o'clock,  at  which  M.  Braffort  presided. 
Many  telegrams  of  congratulation  were  read,  and 
the  president  of  the  committee,  on  rising  to  pro- 
pose the  toast  of  "The  King,"  announced  that 
H.M.  Leopold  II.  had  nominated  M.  Fred 
Burvenich  "Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  de  la  Couronne 
du  Congo."  M.  Arthur  de  Smet,  in  the  name 
of  the  Chambre  Syndicale,  offered  M.  Burvenich 
a  magnificent  gold  medal  in  recognition  of  the 
great  services  rendered  by  him  to  horticulture, 
whereon  M.  Burvenich  spoke  of  the  merits  of 
the  Chambre  Syndicale,  which,  he  said,  had 
contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  develop- 
ment of  horticulture  in  Belgium. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROPS. 

(Ses  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante,  pp.  84-90.) 

(Continued  from  page  106.) 

4,  MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 

Bedfordshire. — Apples  are  not  so  plentiful 
as  the  quantity  of  blossom  promised ;  indeed, 
some  varieties  are  bearing  no  fruits,  but  others 
have  over  an  average  crop  of  very  good  quality. 
Pears  on  walls  are  bearing  good  clean  fruits  ; 
but  pyramid  trees  are  bare  of  a  crop.  Plums  on 
walls  are  an  average  quantity  and  good.  Apri- 
cots are  scarce,  and  Cherries  are  very  few.  Bush 
fruits  in  this  district  vary.  Raspberries  are 
plentiful  and  good.  Gooseberries  an  average 
quantity,  but  Black  and  Red  Currants  are  below 
an  average  crop.  Strawberries  have  been  very 
plentiful  and  good.  Our  soil  is  a  heavy  loam 
overlying  clay.  F.  J.  Foster,  Cranfield  Court 
hardens,  Woburn  Sands. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  weather 

experienced  during  the  past  spring,  and 
especially  on  April  23  and  24,  when  fruit  trees 
and  bushes  were  covered  with  8  inches  of  snow, 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  fruit 
erop  in  this  district  on  the  whole.  Strawberries 
have  been  an  exceptionally  good  crop,  but  Black 
'Currants  are  below  an  average  one  in  quan- 
tity. George  Mackinlay,  Wrest  Park  Gardens, 
AmpthiU. 

BucKiNGHAiiSHiRE. — The  fruit  crops  in  or- 
chards  about  this  district  are  very  light  indeed, 
for  few  of  the  trees  produced  much  blossom, 
and  many  none  at  all.  The  trees  are  clean  and 
healthy,  and  very  promising  for  1909.  \V . 
Hedley  Warren.,  Aston  Clinton  Gardens,  Tring. 


The  spring  of  1908  was  full  of  promise  for 

a  full  crop  of  hardy  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Cold 
winds  and  frost  at  night-time  during  the  month 
of  March  kept  the  flower-buds  backward,  and 
all  was  well  until  the  disastrous  snowstorm  on 
the  night  of  April  24,  which  spoiled  the  Apple  and 
Pear  crops.  Gooseberries  were  in  flower  at  the 
time  and  the  embryo  fruits  were  ruined.  Pear  and 
Apple  buds  were  chilled,  and  on  standard  trees 
in  the  open  orchard  they  failed  to  expand  and 
dropped  off.  Our  best  crops  are  on  pyramid 
trees.  Grenadier,  Bramley's  Seedling,  and 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  Apples  are  all  very  good. 
Chas.  Page,  Dropmore  Gardens,  Maidenhead. 

Derbyshire. — The  Apple  crop  is  a  very  irregu- 
lar one.  Most  trees  of  the  Codlin  type,  to- 
"gether  with  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Cellini  Pippin,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling, and  a  few  other  varieties  are  heavily 
cropped,  while  other  varieties  have  scarcely  a 
fruit.  Plums  and  Damsons  are  almost  a  failure, 
but  the  few  fruits  seen  are  very  good.  Pears,  in 
common  with  Apples,  are  an  irregular  crop,  but, 
on  the  whole,  they  are  not  much  under  an  aver- 
age quantity.  Continuous  rains  spoiled  the  last 
fruits  of  a  heavy  crop  of  Strawberries,  but 
they  did  much  good  to  all  other  fruits,  as  the 
previous  drought  had  begun  to  tell  severely  on 
all  crops.  /.  C.  Tallack,  Shipley  Hall  Gardens, 
Derby. 

In  this  district  the  crops  may  be  described 

as  good.  The  weather  in  late  spring  was  favour- 
able for  the  trees  when  they  were  in  bloom, 
the  orchards  then  presenting  a  pleasing  picture, 
especially  the  Apple  trees,  which  are  now 
well  loaded  with  fruits,  which  promise  to  be  of 
good  size  and  best  quality.  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  escaped  the  late  spring  frosts,  and  are 
good  crops.  The  Loganberry  is  being  extensively 
planted  everywhere  ;  the  strong  soil  here  favours 
its  rapid  growth.  I  have  plants  of  it  in  my  gar- 
den planted  18  months  ago  that  have  made 
growths  this  season  8  and  9  feet  long,  and  they 
promise  to  be  double  that  length  before  they 
finish  growing.  Bailey  Wadds,  iSi,  Vttoxeier 
New  Road,  Derby. 

We    experienced    an    exceptionally    good 

May,  the  month  being  quite  free  from  east 
winds  and  severe  frosts ;  as  a  consequence, 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  is  very  healthy. 
The  fruit  crops  generally  in  this  district 
are  much  above  the  average  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.  /■'.  G.  Mills,  Lancside  Home 
Farm,   Glossop. 

Hertfordshire. — Some  of  the  fruit  crops  in 
this  district  are  much  under  the  average  in 
quantity,  especially  Apples  and  Pears,  but  the 
few  fruits  of  these  are  of  excellent  quality. 
Plum,  Peach,  and  Nectarine  trees  are  all  carry- 
ing good  crops.  Most  of  the  small  fruits  are 
good,  especially  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and 
Currants  ;  some  of  the  bushes  are  breaking  with 
the  weight  of  the  fruit.  In  some  places  Straw- 
berries have  been  a  poor  crop,  but  here  the  early 
varieties  have  furnished  excellent  fruit ;  whilst 
the  late  varieties  are  suffering  from  the  excesive 
rains,  and  many  of  the  berries  are  decaying  on 
the  plants.  Givon's  Late  Prolific  Strawberry 
withstands  wet  better  than  Fillbasket  or  Latest 
of  All,  and  the  fruits  are  large  and  handsome, 
with  a  good  flavour.  C.  E.  Martin,  The  Hoo 
Gardens,   Welwyn. 

Although  Apples  promised  an  exception- 
ally good  crop,  they  are  not  plentiful,  owing  to 
many  falling  when  very  young.  The  fruits,  how- 
ever, are  very  clean,  this  being  especially  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  trees  that  were  sprayed 
thoroughly  last  winter.  We  have  a  light  crop 
of  Pears,  probably  due  to  the  combined  effects 
of  last  year's  heavy  crop  and  the  unfavourable 
autumn  weather  for  ripening  the  wood.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  a  fair  crop ;  Cherries  very 
good ;  Strawberries,  without  exception,  have 
been  a  splendid  crop.  Of  small  fruits,  Rasp- 
berries are  heavily  cropped  with  fine  fruits. 
H.  Prim,  Hatpeld  House  Gardens,  Hatfield. 

The  shoots  made  by  hardy  fruit  trees  last 

season  were  insufficiently  ripened,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  scant  crops.  The 
heavy  snowfall  last  April  minimised  the  effect 
of  frost  upon  the  blossom  to  a  great  extent. 
F.  W.  Gooch,  The  Gardens,  Edge  Grove,  Watford. 

Apple  are  looking  remarkably  well,  and 

of  this  fruit  there  are  good  crops  of  most  varie- 
tieSj  and  the  trees  are  very  clean.     Pears  are 


thin,  but  Cherries  of  all  kinds  are  extra  good. 
Bush  fruits  are  all  good,  and  Strawberries  were 
never  a  better  crop,  the  variety  British  Queen 
being  very  fine  and  of  excellent  quality.  Edwin 
Beekeit,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

We  have  a   heavy  crop  of  Apples   here, 

but  Pears  are  much  under  the  average.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Apricots,  which,  in 
common  with  Pears,  suffered  from  late  frost 
when  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  Carter's  Prolific 
Raspberry  is  bearing  a  heavy  crop,  also  the 
Loganberry.  The  crops  of  Strawberries  have 
been  very  good,  including  the  varieties  Royal 
Sovereign,  Fillbasket,  Gunton  Park,  Leader, 
Givon's  Late  Prolific,  and  Waterloo.  Hy.  Parr, 
Trent  Park  Gardens,  New  Barnct. 

Apple  and  Pear  trees  flowered  well,  buf 

did  not  set  their  fruits,  and  this  remark  also 
applies  to  Peaches  and  Cherries.  The  weather 
at  the  time  of  flowering  was  favourable, 
but  the  temperature  of  the  soil  must  have  bee-.i 
lowered  consid'erably  by  the  melted  snow  after 
the  great  snowstorm,  and  this  circumstance 
probably  caused  the  fruit  to  set  badly.  Plums 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  injured.  C.  P. 
Fielder,  North  Mymms  Park  Gardens,  Hatfield. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  gener- 
ally well  up  to  the  average.  Apples  are  a  good 
crop,  but  Pears  are  somewhat  scarce.  All  small 
fruits  are  abundant,  and  the  bushes  are  very 
clean.  Of  Nuts  there  are  scarcely  an}',  with  the 
exception  of  Walnuts,  of  which  we  have  a  fair 
crop.  William  Poole,  Hadiiam  Flail  Gardens, 
W  are. 

Leicestershire. — The  anticipation  early  in 
the  season  of  an  abundance  of  all  fruits  has  not 
been  realised.  Apples  are  perhaps  the  best  crop, 
the  most  reliable  kinds  being  Newton  Wonder, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Northern  Greening,  Bram- 
ley's Seedlmg,  Stirlmg  Castle,  Belle  de  Pontoise, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Seaton  House.  Plum 
trees  are  only  partially  cropped  on  walls.  Apri- 
cot trees  did  not  flower  owing,  no  doubt,  to  a 
lack  of  sunshine  in  1907.  Gooseberries  and 
Black  Currants  are  failures.  Red  Currants  are 
small  and  scarce;  they  were  much  damaged  by 
frosts  in  April.  Raspberries  and  Strawberries 
have  given  a  full  crop  of  good  fruits.  D. 
Roberts,  Prestwold  Gardens,  Loughborough. 

The  very  profuse  flowering  of  Apples  has 

not  been  followed  by  such  a  heavy  crop  as  was 
expected.  Dry,  bright  weather  at  the  time  of 
flowering  was  very  favourable  to  caterpillars, 
and  much  of  the  blossom  fell  early.  Cherries 
also  suffered  from  caterpillars,  which  is  quite  an 
unusual  circumstance.  Gooseberries  fell  off, 
owing  to  frost,  before  the  flowers  opened.  Rasp- 
berries have  done  well,  and  Strawberries  are  a 
very  heavy  crop,  Laxton's  The  Latest,  Dr.  Hogg, 
The  Countess,  Royal  Sovereign,  and  Waterloo 
being  the  best  varieties  this  season.  W.  H. 
Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

Northamptonshire.— The  fruit  crops  here 
are  generally  under  an  average  quantity.  We 
have  no  Gooseberries  owing  to  late  frosts.  Red 
Currants  are  scarce,  whilst  Black  Currants 
are  about  half  a  crop.  Early  Apples,  such  as 
varieties  of  the  Codlin  type,  are  plentiful,  but 
late  Apples  are  scarce.  Pears  are  a  medium 
crop,  and  many  of  these  fruits  are  much 
damaged  by  cold  winds  and  the  Pear  maggot. 
Silas  Cole,  Althorp  Park  Gardens,  Northampton. 

Strawberries  have  been  tlie  heaviest  crop 

I  have  ever  had.  Lane's  Prince  Albert  Apple  is 
always  satisfactory  in  these  gardens,  and  this 
year  the  trees  are  carrying  a  heav)'  crop.  Apri- 
cots and  Gooseberries  are  almost  failures.  W . 
Baiehelor,  Stoke  Bruerne  Park  Gardens,  Towcester. 

The  fruit  crops  in  general  are  very  in- 
ferior to  those  of  ordinary  seasons.  There  was, 
however,  a  fine  show  for  all  fruits,  but  owing  to 
late  snow,  followed  by  blight,  in  the  case  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  they  are  failures.  Late 
frosts  ruined  the  Walnut  crop.  Thos.  Masters, 
Lower  SIniekburgh,  Daventry. 

Nottinghamshire. — In  the  spring  there  was 
a  great  promise  of  abundant  crops  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  but  on  the  morning 
of  April  24,  8°  of  frost  were  registered,  which 
completely  de-Stroyed  the  prospect.  All  small 
fruits  are  splendid  crops.  Strawberries  are  the 
best  I  have  known  for  many  years.  Apples  are 
also  good,  but  Pears  are  not  more  than  an 
average     number.     White     Heart     and     Black 
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Tartarian  Cherries  are  good,  and  Morellos  pro- 
mise well.  The  foliage  of  all  trees  is  vigorous  and 
very  clean.  James  B.  Allan,  Osberton  Gardens, 
Worksop. 

Oxfordshire. — Strawberries  have  been  an 
«xtra  good  crop,  and  the  berries  of  the  best 
quality.  This  remark  also  applies  to  Rasp- 
berries and  Black  and  Red  Currants.  Goose- 
berries dropped  freely  after  setting,  but  the 
fruits  that  remain  are  of  good  quality.  Cherries 
have  also  dropped  in  quantity.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  were  never  better.  Although  many 
Apples  have  fallen,  there  are  plenty  left.  Pears 
set  very  well,  and,  although  many  are  cracking, 
they  are  otherwise  good  in  quality.  A.  W. 
Ferry,  Middleton  Park   Gardens,   Bicester. 

Generally  the  fruit  crop  in  these  gardens 

is  a  good  one.  The  trees  are  maintained  in  a 
healthy  fruiting  condition  by  a  periodical  ex- 
amination of  the  roots  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing them  as  near  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  as 
possible,  and  thereby  preventing  them  entering 
the  chalk  strata.  Pears  on  walls  are  a  good 
clean  crop,  also  Morello  Cherries.  Some  varie- 
ties of  Plums  cropped  heavily.  Apricots  are 
scarce,  but  there  is  a  good  crop  of 
Peaches.  Apple  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock 
are  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  which 
have  necessitated  much  thinnin,g ;  on  old 
standard  trees  the  fruits  are  small.  Seldom  be- 
fore have  Strawberries  proved  so  good  and 
plentiful  in  this  district,  Givon's  Late  Prolific 
suiting  our  soil.  Raspberries  are  abundant,  and 
Gooseberries  of  some  kinds  are  full  crops. 
Black  Currants  bear  particularly  fine  fruit  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  they  are  plentiful.  W . 
H.  Clarke,  Aston  Rowant  Gardens,   Walling  ford. 

Apricots  last  year  were  so  heavily  cropped 

that  our  trees  did  not  flower  this  season.  There 
was  also  no  blossom  on  many  trees  of  Apple, 
Plum,  and  Pear.  After  such  a  cold  summer  as 
last  year  one  could  scarcely  expect  fruit  buds  tu 
form.  The  foliage  of  Cherry  and  Apple  trees 
has  been  much  disfigured  bv  caterpillars.  .4. 
/.  Long,   Wyfold  Court  Gardens,  South  Oxford. 

The  fruit  season  of  1908  will  be  remem- 
bered for  an  almost  complete  failure  of  the 
Gooseberry  crop.  I^aspberries  are  plentiful  and 
of  good  quality.  Currants  of  sorts  are  by  no 
means  so  plentiful  as  is  usual  in  these  gardens. 
/.  Broadfoot,  Shotover  Gardens,  Wheatley. 

Shropshire. — Owing  to  severe  frosts  in  May 
the  early  flowering  Apples  are  a  thin  crop,  but 
the  later  flowering  varieties,  such  as  Jubilee,  are 
plentiful.  Most  of  the  trees  on  the  Paradise 
stock  are  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  good  clean 
fruits.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Pears  and 
Plums ;  on  sheltered  trees  and  late  flowering 
varieties  there  are  sufficient  fruits.  Apricots  and 
Peaches  suffered  greatly  from  the  frosts  of  May, 
and  are  very  scarce.  Strawberries  are  a  splen- 
did crop,  in  fact,  the  best  for  years  past.  Other 
small  fruits  are  an  average  crop  only,  Goose- 
berries, especially,  being  very  few.  A.  Daggarl, 
Moor  Park  Gardens,  Ludlow. 

From    the    soft,    unripened    condition    of 

the  wood  at  pruning  time,  I  expected  poor  re- 
turns from  the  fruit  trees  this  season,  and  this  is 
the  case.  The  Apple  crop  is  very  thin,  even  in 
the  case  of  free-cropping  varieties.  Pears  on 
south  and  west  walls,  and  on  pyramid  and  bush 
trees  are  a  poor  crop.  Plums  are  a  medium 
crop  ;  but  Cherries  are  good.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  much  below  an  average  quantity. 
Figs  on  wall  trees  are  satisfactory.  Amongst 
bush  fruits.  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Red 
Currants  are  excellent.  Strawberries  have  been 
abundant  and  of  good  quality.  All  our  fruit 
trees  were  sprayed  during  the  winter,  and  are 
now  clean  and  healthy.  Our  soil  is  of  a  close, 
tenacious  character,  resting  on  a  clayey  sub- 
soil.    Chas.  Roberts,  Halston  Gardens,  Oswestry. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  appear  remark- 
ably healthy,  and  are  making  good  growths. 
Peach  trees  in  particular.  The  bloom  on  trees 
was  irregular  and  not  at  all  general  ;  then,  on 
April  23,  frost  ruined  the  Peach  and  Pear  bloom, 
although  protected,  and  Potato  haulm  3  inches 
high  close  under  the  wall  w^as  cut  down.  I  did 
not  consider  the  individual  blooms  at  all  strong, 
which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  after  the  cold, 
wet  summer  of  the  previous  year.  However, 
things  promise  well  for  another  year  if  the 
autumn  is  favourable.  John  Taylor,  Hardwicke 
Grange  Gardens,  near  Shrewsbury. 


Staffordshire. — There  was  an  abundance  of 
blossom  on  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruit  trees. 
Apples,  Cherries,  and  Strawberries  all  set  grand 
crops ;  the  fruits  of  the  latter  were  not  only 
produced  in  quantity,  but  -were  also  of  good 
quality.  Pears  are  thin  but  good  in  quality. 
Bush  fruits  promised  well,  but  the  heavy  fall  of 
snow  experienced  just  at  the  time  the  fruits  were 


situated  lies  low,  and  therefore  we  suffer  greatly 
from  late  frosts,  which  this  year  destroyed 
many  Gooseberries.  Currants  are  an  excellent 
crop.  Some  varieties  of  Apples,  such  as  Bess 
Pool,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Golden  King,  Cox's 
Pomona,  and  Worcester  Pearmain,  are  well 
fruited.  A.  Cheney,  Shenstone  Court  Gardens^ 
Lkhfield. 


IFholograph  by  E.  J.   Wallis. 

Fig.  53. — STUARTIA  malachodendron,  an  ornamental  deciduous  shrub: 

FLOWERS    white. 


setting  reduced  the  crop  very  much,  especially  in 
the  case   of  Black   Currants  and   Gooseberries. 
Geo.   Woodgate,  Rollesion  Hall  Gardens,  Burton- 
on-Trent. 
The  district  in  which  these  gardens  are 


Warwickshire. — -\11  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
flowered  freely,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  cold, 
ungenial  weather  experienced  during  both  the 
flowering  and  the  setting  periods,  we  should 
have  had  full  crops,  but  this  is  not  so.     yiums 
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do  not  amount  to  even  a  moderate  crop,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Pears.  Apples  have  fared 
better,  but  the  set  of  fruit  upon  many  of  the 
trees  has  fallen  far  short  of  what  was  expected 
at  the  time  of  flowering.  Some  trees  are  heavily 
laden,  some  have  few  fruits,  and  others  none, 
and  this  appears  to  be  general  around  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Cherries  seem  to  have  fared  better, 
and  especially  Morellos,  which  are  very  promis- 
ing. Strawberries  were  plentiful,  and  they 
rank  as  the  best  fruit  crop  of  the  year.  Black 
and  Red  Currants  and  Raspberries  have 
given  fairly  good  returns,  and,  judging  from 
what  I  can  see  in  my  own  place,  I  think  the 
Loganberry  has  come  to  stay,  although  I  am  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  In 
this  opinion  birds  seem  to  agree,  as  they  do  not 
appear  to  eat  them  whilst  there  are  other  fruits 
about.  There  is  a  small  Apple  orchard  at  Bars- 
ton  Hall  near  here,  the  country  residence  of  J. 
Roderick,  Esq.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
Apples  in  this  orchard,  and  amongst  them  is  a 
long  avenue  of  Bramley's  Seedling.  They  are 
standard  trees,  with  fully-developed  heads  all 
around,  reaching  down  to  the  ground,  and  they 
are  now  heavily  laden  with  fine  promising  fruit. 
With  the  exception  of  a  little  thinning  occasion- 
ally of  internal  shoots,  these  trees  are  allowed 
to  grow  quite  naturally.  Such  is  their  superior 
condition  of  culture,  that  I  question  if  a  much 
better  lot  of  fruited  trees  could  be  found  in  any 
of  th-e  oversea  fruit-growing  districts  of  the 
world.  At  Barston  Hall  there  are  ^  acres  of 
fully-grown  Walnut  trees  ;  these,  too,  are  he-avily 
laden  with  clusters  of  fine  healthy  fruit,  having 
from  three  to  nine  nuts  in  each  cluster.  \V . 
Miller^  Berkswell. 

(To  he  continued.) 


STUJIRTIA  MALAGHODENDRON. 

This  ornamental  shrub  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  has  been  known  as  S.  virginica, 
being  found  in  Virginia  as  well  as  in  others  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  showy-flowered 
species,  and  forms  a  fine  ornamental  shrub 
for  gardens ;  in  favoured  spots  in  this 
country  it  will  grow  to  a  height  of  from  6  to 
12  feet.  The  leaves  are  oval  in  shape,  being 
acute  at  both  ends ;  they  are  light  green  in 
colour  and  pubescent  beneath.  The  flowering 
season  in  this  country  is  July  and  August,  but 
in  its  native  habitat  it  flowers  during  May  and 
June.  The  stamens  are  purple  and  spreading, 
which  distinguish  this  species  from  others. 

In  planting,  a  moist  situation  should  be 
selected,  for  the  roots  must  never  be  allowed  to 
become  dry,  and  the  soil  should  have  incor- 
porated with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  peat. 
The  site  should  be  a  sheltered  one,  for  the  shrub 
is  likely  to  suffer  if  exposed  to  cold  winds,  and 
more  so  than  from  low  temperatures.  The 
species  was  illustrated,  from  a  sketch,  in  these 
pages  October  C,  1877,  p.  433,  our  present  illus- 
tration at  fig.  03  being  from  a  photograph  by 
Mr.  Wallis. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  (he 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondetits.) 

Mites  on  Pot  Plants. — When  pot  plants 
are  found  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
growth,  under  normal  cultural  conditions,  ^nd 
the  presence  of  mite  or  other  insect  pests  is 
suspected,  either  dipping  or  spraying  with  some 
approved  insecticide  should  be  practised.  This 
is  best  done  in  the  evening,  as  the  specific  ■'/nil 
not  so  readily  evaporate  from  the  foliage  as  in 
the  day-time.  I  have  found  the  XL-All  liquid 
insecticide  the  most  efficacious,  but  clear  ^"oot 
water  is  also  effectual  if  frequently  used,  and  in 
some  cases  better  than  any  other  preparation. 
Quassia  extract  I  have  also  proved  to  be  very 
good.  A  small  wineglassful  of  XL-All  liquid  to 
two  gallons  of  water  is  a  safe  and  effectual 
quantity  for  use.  Where  plants  have  been  in- 
fested with  mites,  causing  their  growth  to  be  un- 
healthy and  stunted,  I  have  noticed  a  marked 
improvement  in  a  few  days  after  using  one  or 
other  of  the  above  preparations.  On  the  wall 
trees  of  Plum  and  Morello  Cherry,  I  have  found 
the  foliage  early  in  the  year  to  be  attacked  with 
a  minute  insect  which  has  turned  the  leaves  a 


silvery  tint,  almost  like  a  slight  attack  of  the 
silver-leaf  disease.  My  remedy  in  that  case  has 
been  to  syringe  the  foliage  in  the  evening  with 
a  solution  of  soft  soap  and  washing  soda,  using 
4  lb.  of  soft  soap  and  2  lb.  of  soda  dissolved  in 
three  gallons  of  boiling  water  ;  a  quart  of  this 
solution  to  two  gallons  of  water  is  a  safe  .and 
effectual  cure.  F.  Streft,  The  Gardens,  Ardivell, 
Wigtownshire,    N.B. 

The  War  on  Rats.^Iu  order  to  obtain 
accurate  information  regarding  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  damage  done  by  rats  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  my  committee  has  prepared  a 
schedule  of  questions  which  they  desire  to  place 
into  the  hands  of  all  those  who  are  in  a  position, 
from  their  own  experience,  to  give  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  temporary  or  permanent 
rat  plagues  in  their  districts,  the  damage  inflicted 
by  rats,  the  steps  taken  by  them — individually 
or  in  co-operation  with  others — for  preventing 
such  damage,  the  means  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  results  obtained.  As  the  only 
means  of  gathering  important  knowledge  of  that 
kind  is  by  favour  of  the  Press — short  of  under- 
taking the'  appalling  task  of  sending  the  ques- 
tions to  every  one  likely  to  suffer,  or  to  have 
suffered,  loss  through  rats,  that  is,  to  every 
householder  in  the  country — my  committee  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  you  will  permit  an  appeal  to 
your  readers  to  support  the  society  by  asking  for 
a  copy  of  the  schedule  and  returning  it  with 
such  information  as  they  may  be  able  to  impart. 
A.  E.  Moore,  Secretary,  Society  for  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Vermin,  g$,  Wigmore  Street,  London. 

Renanthera  cocciNEA. — A  plant  of  Renan- 
thera  coccinea  flowered  in  June  in  Mrs. 
L.  C-  Joad's  garden  at  Patching,  Worthing.  It 
had  an  inflorescence  about  2  feet  long  and  2  feet 
wide,  bearing  55  flowers  fully  out.  This  Orchid 
is,  I  think,  rather  shy  in  flowering.  It  has 
flowered  here  five  times  in  26  years.  The  plant 
is  14  feet  long,  growing  on  a  piece  of  wood 
fastered  to  a  rafter  in  the  fernery.  I  enclose  a 
photograph. — [Unsuitable  for  reproduction. — ■ 
Ed.] — Charles  Hack,  Patching  Gardens,  Wcrthing. 

IsMENE  CALATHiNA.— It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  this  pretty  bulbous  plant  is  im- 
proved in  health  by  being  planted  out-of-doors 
after  flowering,  where  it  should  remain  till  frost 
destroys  the  leaves.  The  bulbs  should  then  be 
lifted  and  placed  under  the  stage  in  a  warm 
house  and  kept  dry.  By  this  method  of  treat- 
ment the  bulbs  increase  in  size  and  vigour,  and 
develop  two  or  three  flower-spikes.  As  these  de- 
velop early,  the  bulb  would,  in  any  case,  be 
greatly  weakened  if  it  were  dried  off  immediately 
after  flowering.    T .  ~\l. 

Grafting  the  Double-flowered  Variety 
OF  Gypsophila  paniculata.— As  this  variety 
is  somewhat  diffl^cult  to  raise  from  cuttings, 
growers  have  had  to  adopt  another  method  of 
propagation.  This  is  by  grafting,  and  it  is 
surprising  what  a  Large  quantity  of  plants  can 
be  secured  from  one  or  two  stock  plants  in  a 
short  period,  provided  proper  attention  is  given 
to  the  operation.  The  plant  or  plants  from 
which  the  grafts  are  to  be  taken  should  be  care- 
fully lifted,  potted  and  placed  in  a'  warm  tem- 
perature, for  little  success  is  obtained  if  the 
grafts  are  taken  from  plants  growing  in  the 
open  garden.  To  secure  roots  for  stocks  dig  up 
carefully  any  reserve  plants  of  the  species,  and 
cut  off  all  the  available  pieces  of  roots.  These 
need  not  be  more  than  3  or  4  inches  in  length, 
whilst  pieces  considerably  thicker  than  the 
grafts  can  be  utilised.  When  the  shoots  to  be 
employed  as  grafts  are  about  3  inches  in  length 
they  are  ready  for  working,  and  can  then  be 
grafted  on  to  roots  which  correspond  to  them  in 
thickness.  If  the  roots  are  much  thicker  than 
the  scion  it  is  advisable  to  cut  notches  in  them 
in  a  triangular  form  about  1  inch  long,  and  the 
graft  should  be  similarly  prepared  and  made  to 
fit  therein.  All  the  newly-grafted  portions 
should  be  laid  in  damp  moss  until  it  is  con- 
venient to  pot  them,  and  for  this  purpose  an 
ordinary  compost  is  suitable.  A  closed  case 
with  a  temperature  of  60*-'  to  65°  is  necessary  for 
their  accommodation,  and  into  this  some  such 
material  as  cocoanut  fibre  or  leaf-mould  should 
be  introduced  for  plunging  purposes.  After  the 
union  has  taken  place  the  plants  should  be 
removed  from  the  case,  and  in  a  week  or  two 
they  will  furnish  other  grafts  or  scions  from 
their  top  shoots.  W.  B.  Little,  21,  Havcrfcld 
Gardens,  Kew. 


SOCIETIES. 


EOYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

AuGisT  4. — Present:  E.  A.  Bowles,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.L.S.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Bennett- 
Poe,  Douglas,  Holmes,  Massee,  de  B.  Craw- 
shay,  Eraser,  Shea,  Saunders,  and  Chittenden 
(secretary). 

"  Black-eye''  of  Carnations,  &'c.—Ux.  MasSEE, 
V.M.H.,  showed  flowers  of  various  species  of 
Dianthus,  including  Carnations,  affected  by  the 
fungus  Ustilago  violacea,  which  develops  its 
spores  in  the  anthers  of  different  species  of 
Caryophyllaceae.  The  fungus  is  common  to 
wild  plants  belonging  to  the  order,  but  is  less 
common  on  cultivated  plants.  The  mycelium 
is  perennial  in  the  tissues  of  its  host,  and  there- 
fore it  is  useless  to  attempt  a  cure ;  affected 
plants  are  best  destroyed.  The  host  plants  can 
only  be  attacked  when  in  the  seedling  stage 
or  in  the  young  shoots,  and  nothing  can  be  seen 
of  the  fungal  attack  until  the  fruiting  stage  is 
reached  in  the  anthers  of  the  host.  It  is  then 
known  by  the  blackish  dusty  mass  of  spores  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower. 

An  uncommon  fungus. — Mr.  Holmes,  F.L.S. , 
showed  numerous  specimens  of  the  curious 
saprophytic  fungus  Geaster  Bryantii,  which  had 
occurred  in  a  dry  border  recently  manured  with 
farmyard  manure  in  his  garden  at  Sevenoaks. 

Listrostachys  forcipata.  —  Mr.  Douglas, 
V.M.H.,  showed  a  plant  of  this  rare  and  beauti- 
ful little  Orchid,  bearing  several  of  its  curious 
delicate  white  flowers,  the  perianth  of  which  is 
apparently  but  one  cell  in  thickness.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  dense  forests  in  Buea,  Cameroons, 
at  an  elevation  of  4,200  feet.  (See  Kranzt  in 
Engl.  Jahrb.  xi.x.  254;  Flora  Trap.  Afr.  viii.]. 
A  Botanical  Certificate  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended for  this  plant. 

"  IV/ieat-ear"  Lychnis  alia,  &^<r. — Mr.  Eraser, 
F.L.S.,  showed  specimens  of  this  plant,  having 
the  bracts  usually  below  the  flower  repeated 
again  and  again,  the  flowers  themselves  being 
almost  aborted,  the  sepals  being  much  lacini- 
ated.  Similar  peculiarities  are  produced  in  cer- 
tain plants  through  the  attacks  of  eelworm. 
Mr.  Bowles,  M.A.,  showed  a  similar  peculiarity 
in  Dianthus  superbus,  the  plant  bearing  the  in- 
florescence having  been  taken  from  a  plant 
showing  the  same  peculiarity  exhibited  by  Canon 
Ellacombe  last  year. 

Sweet  Peas  dying. — Mr.  Eraser  also  showed 
Sweet  Peas  with  prematurely  yellowed  foliage. 
The  root  had  been  attacked  by  the  fungus  Thie- 
lavia  basicola,  a  species  of  which  is  apparently 
very  common  this  year. 

Sali.v  undulala. — Mr.  Eraser  also  showed 
two  specimens  of  Willow  shoots  cut  from  the 
same  bush  at  different  periods  in  the  year.  In 
April  the  ovary  was  completely  glabrous  ;  but 
in  August  the  ovary  had  become  pubescent — a 
character  typical  of  S.  undulata. 

Variation  in  plants. — Mr.  Shea  made  some  ob- 
servations upon  this  subject,  exhibiting  varie- 
gated leaves  of  a  Sunflower.  Last  season  one 
side  (that  towards  the  magnetic  north  pole)  had 
shown  variegated  leaves,  the  remainder  of  the 
foliage  being  normal.  He  had  saved  seeds  from 
that  side  of  the  inflorescence,  and  the  seedlings 
were  weaker  and  bore  variegated  leaves  through- 
out, while  seeds  from  other  parts  of  the  in- 
florescence produced  normal  plants.  Mr.  Shea 
said  that  he  had  observed  in  other  cases 
that  variation  had  been  confined  entirely  to  the 
side  of  the  plant  towards  the  magnetic  north 
pole. 

Variation  in  Delphinium  "  Carmine  Queen." — 
From  Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  came  in- 
florescences of  this  Delphinium  showing  some 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  violet  blue,  others  of  a 
pinkish  tinge,  and  others  again  streaked  and 
splashed  with  both  colours.  All  the  flowers  of 
some  shoots  were  of  one  colour,  of  others  the 
two  colours  were  restricted  to  separate  flowers, 
and  in  others  the  whole  of  the  flowers  were  of 
both  colours  intermingled.  It  was  noticeable 
that  there  were  no  intermediate  shades  of  colour. 
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Varieties  of  Epilobiiim  hirsutmn. — Mr.  BOWLES, 
M.A. ,  showed  specimens  of  the  normal  form  of 
E.  hirsutum,  a  very  hairy  form,  with  deeper 
flowers,  from  South  Europe,  a  form  with  -white 
petals  and  rosy  stamens,  a  form  with  whit-e 
petals  and  stamens  ^the  ovary,  however,  showed 
the  usual  red  tinge),  and  a  virescent  form. 
,  Ants  and  aphides. — The  following  com- 
munication was  received  from  the  Rev.  H. 
E.  Bishop,  M.A. ,  Middleton  Vicarage,  King's 
Lynn: — "'Some  Gooseberry  bushes  are  trained 
on  a  north  wall  in  my  garden.  During  the  wet 
■weather  I  noticed  that  many  shoots  were  en- 
crusted with  sand  and  lime  (somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  case  of  a  caddis  worm),  and  on 
breaking  this  away  we  were  surprised  to  find  the 
shoot  covered  with  aphides  and  the  ants  busy 
among  them.  After  examination  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ants  had  constructed  the 
cases  to  prevent  the  aphides  being  washed  away 
by  the  rain.  The  piece  broken  away  was  re- 
paired the  next  day.  The  upper  leaves  seemed 
to  serve  as  a  roof,  and  the  sand  built  round  left 
a  clear  passage  way  round  the  aphides.  Since 
'the  settled  fine  weather  the  casings  have  been 
completely  cleared  aw-ay."  Mr.  Chittenden 
observed  that  he  had  seen  a  similar  thing  in  a 
greenhouse,  where  the  ants  constructed  a  cover- 
ing over  aphides  on  the  stem  of  a  Cineraria. 


SCOTTISH  HOETICULTURAL. 

August  4. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
association  was  held  at  6,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  above  date.  Mr.  'Whytock, 
the  president,  was  chairman,  and  there  was  a 
good  attendance  of  the  members.  Mr.  C.  Com- 
fort, Broomfield,  Davidson's  Mains,  read  a 
paper  on  "  Modern  Gardening  Appliances." 
The  paper  was  of  a  very  comprehensive  nature, 
bringing  within  its  scope  almost  every  conceiv- 
able implement  and  appliance  (of  which  Mr. 
Comfort  had  an  excellent  exhibit!  used  by  the 
gardener  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling. 

Some  interesting  plants  were  exhibited  at 
the  meeting,  and  the  adjudicating  committee 
awarded  a  First-Class  Certificate  to  a  new  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemum  named  "  Rob  Roy," 
raised  by  Mr.  \Vm.  Robertson,  Pilrig  House 
Gardens,  Leith.  Some  seedling  Canations,  the 
result  of  crossing  border  kinds  with  "  Mal- 
maison "  varieties,  were  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
Vallance,  Cardean  Gardens,  Meigle,  Perth- 
shire. The  interesting  point  in  connection 
with  this  cross  is  that  single-flowered  varie- 
ties rarely  appear,  whereas  when  border  Carna- 
tions are  crossed  with  border  varieties  the 
majority  of  the  seedlings  are  single.  Specimens 
of  the  "  sleepy  "  disease  of  Tomato  were  shown 
by  Miss  Burton,  Polton,  and  Mr.  R.  Cairns, 
Murieston,  Mid-Calder ;  the  new  Sweet  Pea 
"  Mrs.  Bieberstedt "  by  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Bieberstedt,  Leith;  Raspberries  "Hornet" 
and  "  Superlative,"  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Pirie,  Dal- 
housie  Castle  Gardens,  Midlothian,  to  show  the 
superiority  of  the  former  over  the  latter  in  so 
far  as  it  leaves  the  "  core  "  more  readily  when 
it  is  pulled  ;  Rambler  Rose  "  Tausendschbn," 
Phlox  "Tapis  Blanc,"  and  flowers  of  white 
(annual)  Asters,  with  very  long  stems,  from 
plants  sown  in  the  open  ground,  and  not  trans- 
planted, by  Messrs.  Todd  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  Little,  Saughton  House  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh, had  an  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  ;  and  Mr. 
Johnstone,  Hay  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  one  of 
Fuchsias. 

Three  new  members  were  elected. 

The  paper  for  the  next  monthly  meeting,  on 
September  1st,  will  be  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fender, 
Cultoquhey,  Crieff,  on  "The  Pleasures  and 
Penalties  of  'Vegetable  Judging,  with  Sugges- 
tions as  to  Improved  Methods  of  Staging." 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL   OF 
IRELAND. 

'  August  5. — Associated  with  the  customary  an- 
nual exhibition  of  this  important  Irish  associa- 
tion was  held  the  second  provincial  show  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society.  The  venue  was  the 
Royal  University,  and  to  accommodate  the 
various  exhibits  several  rooms  had  to  be  requi- 
sitioned, with  the  unfortunate  result  that  the 
spectacle  was  poor  in  comparison  with  w-hat  it 
would  have  been  had  space  proved  available  in 


one  large  hall,  but  the  quality  in  some  of  the 
classes  was  most  creditable.  The  section  de- 
voted to  Sweet  Peas  was  extensive,  and  some 
magnificent  blooms  were  contributed  from 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  but  the  Edwards' 
Provincial  Trophy  was  won  by  an  Eng- 
lish exhibit  from  Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  Wo- 
burn  Place  (iardens,  Addlestone,  with  a 
superb  collection.  Practically  all  the  classes 
were  contested  with  keenness.  The  arrange- 
ments were  well  carried  out  by  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Edward  Knowldin.  The  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society  was  officially  represented  by  its  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Horace  J. 
Wright. 

The  General  Exhibition. 

Considering  the  date  of  the  show,  the  Rose 
exhibits  were  good,  especially  in  those  classes 
where  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  and 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Newtownards, 
were  the  contestants.  The  former  firm's  set  of 
72  blooms  were  bright  and  fresh.  Some  of  the 
best  examples  were  Hugh  Dickson,  Etienne 
Level,  Her  Majesty,  Ben  Cant,  and  Bessie 
Brown.  In  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons'  2nd 
prize  collection  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mildred 
Grant,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing  were  notably  good. 
In  the  class  for  12  blooms  the  positions  of  the 
prize-winners  were  maintained,  substantially  the 
same  varieties  being  included.  Messrs.  A.  Dick- 
son &  Sons,  Ltd.,  staged  alone  in  the  class  for 
24  blooms  of  Tea  Roses,  and  received  the  1st 
prize.  In  the  class  for  a  table  of  Roses  arranged 
for  effect,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  won  the  1st  prize, 
and  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  the  2nd,  both 
having  exhibits  of  conspicuous  beauty.  Roses 
shown  by  amateurs  were  fairly  numerous,  and, 
in  some  instances,  meritorious.  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Calvert,  J.  S.  B.  Sarnior,  R.  J.  C.  Mannsell, 
T.  F.  Crozier,  a.  Panton,  and  S.  S.  Miller, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Barry,  and  Dr.  O'DoNEL  Browne 
were  prominent  prize-winners. 

The  class  for  a  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers 
was  a  splendid  one  ;  both  Captain  Lewis  Riall, 
Bray,  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Plunket  staged 
excellently.  For  12  hardy  annuals  of  distinct 
kinds.  Dr.  O'DoNEL  Browne  was  a  good  1st 
prize-winner  with  examples  showing  excellence 
of  culture:  the  flowers  were  bright,  fresh,  and 
effectively  staged.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by 
the  Hon.  ilrs.  Barry,  who  also  showed  well. 
There  were  several  exhibitors  in  the  class.  Asters 
in  vases  were  attractive,  and  the  blooms  shown 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  B.  Clements  were  beautiful 
samples.  Carnations  and  Picotees  were  not  so 
well  shown  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  but 
Mrs.  Tackberry,  and  Messrs.  A.  Armstrong 
and  H.  Carroll  had  good  blooms. 

For  24  Cactus  Dahlias,  Mr.  R.  H.  Stcbbee 
was  an  easy  1st  prize-winner  with  a  clean,  even 
set  of  the  leading  varieties ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  ^L 
DoYNE.  For  six  varieties  of  the  same  flowers, 
shown  in  vases,  Mr.  W.  Ross  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize. 

Cut  blooms  of  double  tuberous-rooting  Be- 
gonias were  superbly  staged,  the  1st  prize  col- 
lection of  36  blooms,  shown  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Stapleto.n^  being  almost  perfect;  Mr.  R.  H. 
Stubber  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize.  For  12 
blooms,  Mr.  T.  F.  Crozier  and  Mr.  R.  J.  C. 
Mannsell  were  1st  and  2nd  respectively,  and 
again  the  blooms  were  excellent.  There  were 
classes  for  cut  blooms  of  single  and  double 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  as  well  as  for  plants  in 
pots,  and  in  each  case  Mr.  Ernest  Bewley 
showed  the  premier  examples. 

Exhibits  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  shown 
fairly  largely,  but,  except  in  the  classes  for  Cur- 
rants, there  was  nothing  of  outstanding  merit. 
Black  and  White  Grapes  and  other  choice  fruits 
helped  to  render  attractive  the  room  in  which 
this  section  was  staged. 

Sweet  Peas. 

The  classes  for  Sweet  Peas  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  sub-divisions  were  made  for  Irish 
growers,  for  amateurs  only,  and  for  all  comers, 
and  in  every  case  the  average  quality  was  high, 
the  blooms  being  fresh,  bright,  and  of  good  sub- 
stance, while  the  number  of  coarse  stems,  which 
very  nearly  succeed  in  making  even  the  Sweet 
Pea  ugly,  were  few.  As  has  already  been  said, 
Mr.  T.  Stevenson  (gr.  to  E.  Mocatta,  Esq., 
Woburn  Place,  Addlestone,  Surrey)  won  the 
handsome  Challenge  Trophy  presented  by  Mr. 


Ernest  J.  Edwards  for  competition  amongst  ama- 
teur growers  at  the  provincial  exhibitions  of  the 
N.S.P.S.  Twelve  varieties  were  called  for,  and 
the  winning  set  was  excellent  in  every  respect. 
Mr.  King  (gr.  to  Lord  Dunleath)  was  2nd,  and 
Mr.  J.  Reid  (gr.  to  G.  T.  Rich.4RDS0n,  Esq.)  3rd. 
There  were  no  fewer  than  nine  competitors  in 
this  class. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  offered  a 
very  handsome  bowl,  open  only  to  Irish  growers, 
for  12  distinct  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas.  The  com- 
petitors numbered  no  fewer  than  21,  and  almost 
all  of  them  staged  strongly.  The  place  of 
honour  was  handsomely  won  by  Mr.  E.  Cowdy, 
Greenhall,  Longhall,  who  had  beautiful  bunches 
of  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  Prince  of  Asturias, 
John  Ingman,  Marjorie  Willis,  Evelyn  Hemus, 
the  Marquis,  and  Yellow  Spencer,  among  others. 
Mr.  King  was  worthily  placed  2nd  with  Sutton's 
Queen,  King  Edward  VII.,  White  Spencer, 
Helen  Lewis,  St.  George,  and  Queen  Alexandra 
as  his  best  varieties.-  The  3rd  prize  went  to  Miss 
Osborne,  Dardistown  Castle. 

In  the  class  for  six  bunches,  distinct,  Mr 
Davies  (gr.  to  Mrs.  Goodbody,  Obelisk  Park, 
Blackrock)  won  the  1st  prize  with  the  varieties 
Etta  Dyke,  Countess  Spencer,  Helen  Lewis,  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  Sykes,  King  Edward  VII.,  and 
Queen  .Alexandra.  The  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  were 
won  by  Messrs.  H.  J.  R.  Digges,  Donnybrook, 
Dublin,  and  .-V.  Phipps,  St.  Anne's,  Terenure, 
in  the  order  named.  The  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society's  Silver  Medal  was  included  in  the  pre- 
mier prize  in  this  class. 

For  three  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  distinct, 
Messrs.  J.  Hall,  Moy,  Co.  Tyrone,  and  F.  V. 
Westby,  Dundrum,  were  awarded  the  1st  and 
2nd  prizes  respectively,  the  winner  showing 
beautiful  bunches  of  Helen  Lewis,  Countess 
Spencer,  and  Dorothy  Eckford.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Edward's  Trophy  Class,  the  preceding 
were  restricted  to  Irish  growers. 

Four  competitors  staged  in  the  Special  Audit 
Class  for  15  bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  King's  ex- 
hibit being  placed  1st,  Mark  McDonald's,  Esq., 
Portaferry,  Co.  Down,  2nd,  and  Mr.  Caster's 
(gr.  to  Mrs.  West,  Bray)  3rd :  the  varieties 
shown  were  excellent. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  B.  Clements,  Celbridge,  J. 
Milne,  Naas,  and  Mitchison  were  the  successful 
exhibitors  in  a  class  for  12  bunches,  distinct. 
The  last-named  exhibitor  showed  splendidly  in 
a  class  for  six  bunches,  distinct,  the  varieties 
being  Helen  Lewis,  Clara  Curtis,  Mrs.  Henry 
Bell,  Purity,  John  Ingman,  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
Sykes  ;  the  1st  prize  was  worthily  awarded  this 
exhibit. 

The  open  classes,  apart  from  those  restricted 
to  single  bunches,  were  disappointing,  owing  to 
a  lack  of  competition.  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore, 
High  Street,  Winchester,  was  the  only  exhibitor 
in  the  Classification  Class  for  18  bunches,  dis- 
tinct, and  he  received  the  1st  prize.  Mr.  Bread- 
more  was  again  successful  in  the  class  for  12 
bunches  of  distinct  varieties  having  waved 
standards,  showing  George  Herbert,  Kitty  Crier, 
Etta  Dyke,  Elsie  Herbert,  Audrey  Crier,  Mrs.  C. 
Foster,  Primrose  Waved,  Marjorie  Linzie,  and 
King    Alfonso,    amongst    others. 

The  single-bunch  classes,  open  to  all  comers, 
were  keenly  contested,  and  many  magnificent 
bunches  were  exhibited.  The  prizes  wese  prin- 
cipally allocated  to  growers  whose  names  have 
previously  been  mentioned. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 
As  is  customary  at  exhibitions  of  this  charac- 
ter, the  groups  of  plants  and  flowers  contributed! 
by  trade  and  other  growers  not  for  competition  j 
added    very    substantially    to    the    interest    and 
beauty  of  the  display.     Among  those  who  staged  | 
exhibits  of  Sweet  Peas  were  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  Newtownards  ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Bread- 
more,  Winchester  ;  Mr.  R.  Bolton,  Carnforth  ; 
and  Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson,  Dublin,  all  of 
whom  staged  the  finest  varieties  in  meritorious 
condition.    Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Hol- 
born,  arranged  a  varied  group,  comprising  ex- 
cellent   flowers    and    vegetables ;     ilessrs.    W. 
Drummond  &  Sons,  Dublin,  staged  principally 
hardy  flowers  in  a  handsome  group  ;   Messrs.  A. 
Dickson   &   Sons,   Ltd.,    contributed   beautiful 
examples  of  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Pyrethnims, 
and  many  other  hardy  plants  ;  Messrs.  W.  Wat- 
son   &    Son,    Dublin,    sent    Kochia    scoparia, 
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Asparagus  Sprengeri,  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  and 
Carnations  ;  while  Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson, 
Dublin,  arranged  a  magnificent  collection  of 
Gladioli.  Messrs.  W.  Ramsey  &  Son,  Balls- 
bridge,  staged  excellent  Begonias,  Roses, 
Liliums,  Sweet  Peas,  Palms,  and  Crotons  ;  Mr. 
W.  Usher  (gr.  to  Mrs.  Keith,  Brennanstown, 
Cabinte«ly)  showed  beautiful  Tydaeas,  Cala- 
diums,  and  Palms. 


MIDLAND  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

AfGUST  6,  7. — The  18th  annual  exhibition  was 
held  as  usual  in  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  Owing  to  the  very 
trying  season  there  was  a  great  falling-off  in  the 
number  of  entries  in  all  the  classes  except  those 
reserved  for  amateurs.  The  impression  one 
gained  of  the  Carnation  flowers  generally  was 
that,  in  addition  to  being  shown  in  smaller 
numbers  than  in  some  previous  years,  the  quality 
was  below  the  Birmingham  standard.  One 
exhibitor — Mr.  W.  H.  Parton — secured  eight 
1st  and  two  2nd  prizes  out  of  ten  entries  in  the 
section  devoted  to  undressed  fiow-ers. 

Sweet  Peas  were  well  shown,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  made  up  for  the  weakness  of  the  Carna- 
tions. The  non-competitive  group  of  Roses  and 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers  from  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  of  Olton,  will  be  long 
remembered  as  one  of  the  firm's  best  efforts  at 
Edgbaston.  The  Gold  Medal  awarded  was  richly 
deserved. 

Dressed  Flowers  on  Stands. 

Self  Carnations. — Only  four  exhibits  were 
staged  in  this,  the  leading,  class  for  12  self 
Carnations.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  C. 
F.  Thurstan,  Penn  Fields,  Wolverhampton, 
who  showed  splendid  flowers  of  Daffodil, 
Carabas,  Ed.  Kenyon,  W,  H.  Parton,  Mrs. 
Flight,  Sir  Galahad,  Miss  Willmott,  Mrs.  Eric 
Hambro,  Sir  Bevvs,  Pink  Pearl,  Ensign,  and 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Best.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
King's  Norton,  whose  best  flowers  were  Daffodil, 
■W.   H.  Parton,  Cecilia,  and  Milton. 

In  a  smaller  class  for  six  self  Carnations,  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz,  Hadzor  Presbytery, 
Droitwich,  beat  seven  competitors.  The  varie- 
ties consisted  of  John  Pope,  Daffodil,  Helen 
Gottwaltz,  Hadzor,  Major  Gallon,  and  Miranda. 
2nd,  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow,  Walsall. 

Twelve  yellow-ground  Picotees. — The  leading 
award  in  this  class  went  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones, 
Stechford,  who  put  up  a  splendid  stand  of  the 
following  varieties :  Lady  Gascoigne,  Agnes, 
Sunbeam,  Ida,  Goblin,  Lady  Halford,  Astro- 
phel,  Sophie  Western,  Leonora,  Penelope,  Lucy 
Galton,  and  J.  Brocklehurst.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thurstan,  who  was  placed  2nd,  had  smaller 
flowers  of  very  good  quality. 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz  just  managed  to 
beat  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow  in  the  smaller  class 
for  six  yellow-ground  Picotees.  Each  exhibitor 
showed  superb  blooms. 

Twelve  -fancy  Carnations. — Mr.  A.  W.  Jones 
took  the  lead  in  this  class,  having  superior  blooms 
of  the  following  varieties,  viz.  :  Lord  Steyne, 
Billy  Barlow,  Sam  Weller,  Erl  King,  Queen 
Bess,  Mandarin,  Professor  Cooper,  Liberte, 
Babastes,  Lara,  R.  A.  Rowberry,  and  Highland 
Lass.     2nd,  Mr,  A.  R.  Brown. 

In  a  class  for  six  fancy  Carnations  there  was 
very  little  to  choose  between  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Gottwaltz  and  Mr.  Harry  Skells,  Walsall, 
who  were  placed  1st  and  2nd  respectively.  The 
flowers  in  each  stand  were  beautifully  fresh  and 
of  considerable  merit. 

Twelve  white-ground  Picotees. — Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown  took  the  lead  with  shapely  flowers  of 
Maud  Brown,  W.  E.  Dickson,  Fair  Maiden, 
Mrs.  Chaundy,  Lavinia  Fortrose,  Brunette,  Miss 
Evelyn  Cartwright,  Duchess  of  York,  Linda, 
Lady  Sybil,  and  Polly  Brazil.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thurst.an. 

Twelve  flakes  or  bisarres. — Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert 
was  1st  with  a  good  set  for  twelve  flowers, 
and  for  six  blooms  Mr.  W.  Deery,  Edgbaston, 
was  1st  with  a  nice  lot  of  flowers  except  Sports- 
man, which  was  past  its  best. 

Single  Bloo.ms. 
Twenty-s'x  classes  were  devoted  to  these,  but 
competition  was  poor  in  most  of  them,  there 
being  only  just  a  few  more  than  half  the  number 
of  the  flowers  staged  in  1907.  The  most  successful 
exhibitors  were  Mr.   A.    R.   Brown,   Mr.    C.    H. 


Herbert,  Mr.   C.  F.   Thurstan,  and  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  Gottwaltz. 

Undressed  Flowers. 

Twelve  self  Carnations. — The  five  exhibits 
in  this  class  made  a  good  display  and  afforded 
a  relief  to  those  shown  in  boxes.  They 
were  staged  in  the  usual  way  of  three  from  front 
to  back  in  a  space  not  exceeding  24  inches  by 
20  inches.  No  wire  was  allowed  except  a  mere 
support  not  to  come  beyond  the  base  of  the 
calyx.  Tier  staging  was  employed  and  vases  of 
uniform  size  provided.  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton, 
Hollywood,  secured  1st  prize  with  excellent 
flowers  of  Mrs.  Guy  Sebright,  Daffodil,  W.  H. 
Parton,  Bridegroom,  Sappho,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight, 
Cassandra,  Britannia,  Benbow,  Much-the-Miller, 
Miss  Willmott,  and  Sir  Bevys.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert,  whose  best  flowers  were  W.  H.  Parton, 
Daffodil,  and  Conrad. 

For  six  self  Carnations,  Mr.  C.  J.  White, 
Walsall,  beat  six  competitors.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  John  Pope  all  the  blooms  in  this  stand 
were  good.  2nd,  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz,  with 
smaller  flowers,  Ethel  Brown  being  the  weakest 
in  the  set. 

Twelve  fancies  or  yellow-grounds. — Mr.  W.  H. 
Parton  won  1st  prize  with  a  handsome  lot  of 
flowers.  His  best  examples  were  Voltaire, 
Cavalier,  Lord  Steyne,  Liberte,  and  Merlin. 
2Dd,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown. 

For  six  fancies  or  yellow-grounds,  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  Gottwaltz  and  Mr.  Harry  Skells  were 
placed  in  the  order  named. 

Flowers  Shown  in  Threes. 

Twelve  selfs,  yellow-ground  Picotees  or  fancies. 
— The  flowers  which  gained  1st  prize  for  Mr.  W. 
H.  Parton  was  one  of  the  finest  set  of  trebles 
ever  staged  at  Birmingham.  They  were  large 
without  sl)0wing  the  slightest  tendency  to  coarse- 
ness, beautifully  fresh  and  well  set  up.  The 
varieties  were  as  follow :  'Voltaire,  Galileo, 
Liberte,  R.  A.  Rowberry,  Lord  Steyne,  Merlin, 
Ronny,  Buchanan,  Lucifer,  Sappho,  Sam  Weller, 
Daffodil,  and  King  Solomon.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown,  whose  best  flowers  were  Lord  Steyne, 
H.  J.  Cutbush,  and  Margaret  Thurstan.  3rd, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jones. 

In  a  similar  but  smaller  class  for  six  flowers 
Mr.  G.  D.  Ford  won  the  1st  prize. 

Single  Vase  Classes. 

Six  classes  were  provided  for  these,  but  com- 
petition was  disappointing  in  some  of  them.  The 
most  successful  exhibitor  was  Mr.  W.  H. 
Parton,  who  secured  four  1st  prizes  for  (1)  white, 
with  Hildegarde;  (2)  rose,  salmon,  or  scarlet, 
with  Bridegroom ;  (3)  yellow,  with  Daffodil ; 
and  (4)  dark  Carnation,  with  W.  H.  Parton. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  won  the  1st  prize  in  the 
class  for  yellow-ground  Picotees  with  Lucy 
Galton,  and  in  that  for  a  yellow  or  buff-ground 
fancy  variety,  with  Lord  Steyne. 

Amateur  Classes. 

Competition  in  the  five  classes  reserved  for 
amateurs  who  do  not  grow  more  than  300  plants 
was  very  keen,  there  being  no  fewer  than  15 
exhibits  in  one  class  and  13  in  another. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Williams,  Smethwick,  won  1st 
prizes  in  the  classes  for  (1)  six  white-ground 
Carnations  or  Picotees,  dressed  ;  (2)  six  fancy 
or  yellow-ground  Carnations  or  Picotees,  dressed 
and  six  fancy  or  yellow-ground  Carnations  or 
Picotees,  undressed. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Ford,  Tyseley,  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Simister,  Denstone,  Uttoxeter,  secured  the  1st 
prizes  in  the  two  remaining  classes. 

Awards. 
First-Class  Certificates  were  awarded  to:  — 
Carnation  Mrs.  C.  H.  Herbert,  a  light  pur- 
ple-edged Picotee,  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert, 
Acocks  Green  ;  C.  Lady  Gascoigne,  a  light  rose- 
edged  Picotee,  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Stech- 
ford. 

Premier  Flowers  (Dressed). 
Bizarre  Carnation  Admiral  Curzon,  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert  ;  Flake  Carnation  Gordon 
Lewis,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston  ;  heavy- 
edged,  white-ground  Picotee  Mrs.  W.  H.  Twist, 
shown  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow  ;  light  or 
wire-edged,  white-ground  Picotee  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Herbert,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert  ;  heavy- 
edged,  yellow-ground  Picotee  Togo,  shown  by 
Mr.    Hayward    Mathias  ;    light-edged,    yellow- 


ground  Picotee  Mrs.  Brocklehurst,  shown  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Jones  ;  yellow-ground  fancy  Carnation 
Erl  King,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  ;  self 
Carnation  Dafodil,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Her- 
bert. 

Pre.mier  Flowers  (Undressed). 
Self  Carnation  W.  H.  Parton,  shown  by  5Ir. 
W.  li,  Parton;  fancy  Carnation  Lord  Steyne, 
shown  bv  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  ;  yelloi:j-^iound 
Picotee  X/rs.  W.  Hcriot,  shown  by  Mr.  'c.  H. 
Heeberi. 

■Special    Medals    and    Prizes. 

The  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society  offered  two  medals  to  the  exhibitors 
gaining  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the 
large  classes,  and  two  medals  to  the  most 
successful  exhibitors  in  the  smaller  classes. 

The  Silver  Champion  Medal  was  won  by  Mr. 
-A..  R.  Brow-n  with  132  points,  and  the  Bronze 
Medal  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston  with  107  points. 

The  Rev,  C.  A,  Gottwaltz  won  the  Silver 
Medal  in  the  small  classes  with  100  points,  the 
Bronze  Medal  being  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  W. 
Goodfellow  with  53  points. 

The  Carnation  Society's  Silver  Medal,  offered 
to  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in  the  single 
bloom  classes  (dressed  flowers  I  and  the  single 
vase  classes  (undressed  flowers)  was  won  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown. 

The  Bronze  Medal,  to  the  most  successful 
exhibitor  in  the  amateur  classes,  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  D.  Williams. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham  for  18  varieties.  Eight  good  exhibits 
were  staged.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  T. 
Jones,  Ruabon,  with  a  handsome  lot  of  long- 
stemmed  flowers ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Haycock,  Wrex- 
ham ;  3rd,  Mr.  E.  Deakin,  Hay  Mills. 

Mr.  T.  Jones  won  1st  prizes  in  classes  pro- 
vided for  single  vases  of  (1)  Miss  Millie  Maslin  ; 
(2i  Herbert  Smith;  and  (3)  Primrose  Countess 
Spencer. 

Mr.  John  Haycock,  Wrexham,  had  the  best 
vase  of  White  Countess  Spencer. 

Honorary   Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham, 
had  an  imposing  exhibit  of  Roses  and  hardy 
flowers.  The  group  had  a  frontage  of  about 
50  feet,  and  the  flowers  were  arranged 
with  great  skill.  Nearly  half  of  the  entire  ex- 
hibit consisted  of  Roses  in  great  variety,  dis- 
played in  vases,  baskets  and  tall  stands,  over 
which  large  arches,  clothed  with  huge  trusses 
of  .  Dorothy  Perkins,  were  a  feature.  The 
hardy  flowers  comprised  handsome  bunches  of 
Lysimachia  clethroides,  Veronicas,  and  a  rich 
selection  of  Phloxes,  &c.    (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Simpson  &  Son,  Birmingham, 
sent  a  large  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  in  which 
Dudley  Lees,  Helen  Lewis,  Sutton's  Queen, 
Mrs.  liardcastle  Sykes,  Frank  Dolby,  and 
Helen  Lewis  were  meritorious  varieties.  (Silver- 
Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Robert  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  had  a  large 
assortment  of  rustic  silver  stands  decorated  with 
Sweet  Peas.     (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  had 
flowers  of  show  and  Cactus  Dahlias  in  great 
variety.     (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 


BRITISH  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION 
(LONDON    BRANCH). 

August  8. — A  profitable  and  instructive  out- 
ing of  members  of  the  above  branch  took  place 
on  the  8th  inst.,  when  Finsbury  and  Waterlow 
Parks  were  visited  under  the  guidance  of 
their  superintendents.  On  reaching  Finsbury 
Park  the  party  was  met  by  Mr.  J.  Melville, 
and  conducted  through  the  principal  parts 
of  the  park.  The  landscape  effects  in  this 
park  are  rendered  more  charming  by  the  ex- 
cellent display  of  choice  plants  in  both  beds  and 
borders,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  park  ap- 
peared in  better  condition  than  at  the  present 
time.  The  party  next  proceeded  to  Waterlow 
Park,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Phelp, 
under  whose  kindly  offices  as  guide  a  pleasant 
hour  was  spent.  The  propagating  department 
in  both  parks  w'as  visited  by  permission  of  the 
chief  officer,  and  was  much  appreciated.  The 
visitors  were  then  shown  a  portion  of  the  bed- 
ding in  Highgate  Cemetery  grounds,  which  are 
under  the   care  of   Mr.   J.    H.   Witty. 
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John  Whitehurst. — We  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Whitehurst  at  the  Gardens, 
Oak  Hill,  East  Barnet,  Hertfordshire,  on 
July  24.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  who  was  in  his  75th 
year,  had  been  head  gardener  to  Charles  Baring 
Young,  Esq.,  and  to  Charles  Edward  Baring 
Young,  Esq.,  at  Oak  Hill  for  upwards  of 
40  years.  Deceased  was  greatly  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him. 


ENQUIRY. 

Can  any  reader  inform  me  which  is  the  largest 
glass  structure  in  the  world  used  for  plant  cul- 
tivation ?  What  is  the  interior  measurement  in 
cubic  feet?     W.  A.  S. 


Qm\f€/m 
^lorrccjpondcntc^ 


Abnormal  Gloxinia:  A.  /.  D.  The  flower 
presents  an  example  of  doubling,  through 
some  of  the  stamens  becoming  petaloid. 

Apple  Branch  Injured  :  VV.  S.  B.  The  damage 
has  been  caused  by  the  larvae  of  the  Wood- 
leopard  moth,  which  was  present  in  the  centre 
of  shoot  you  sent.  In  such  cases  the 
grub  may  be  destroyed  by  running  a 
piece  of  stiff  wire  down  the  burrow 
or  by  mixing  a  few  drops  of  some 
strong  poison,  such  as  prussic  acid,  in  water, 
and  pouring  the  solution  in  the  burrow.  Be 
careful  to  use  a  vegetable  and  not  a  mineral 
poison,  or  you  will  cause  injury  to  the  tree. 

Banana  :  /.  \V .  Bananas  are  certainly  fruits, 
but  they  do  not  all  contain  seeds. 

Begonia:  T.  E.,  Windsor.  The  black  spots  on 
your  Begonia  leaves  are  the  sporangia  of  Pilo- 
bolus  roridus,  a  fungus  which  grows  on  dung. 
When  mature,  the  sporangia  are  forcibly 
ejected,  and  attach  themselves  to  anything 
which  comes  in  their  way. 

Bottling  Green  Peas  :  W .  S.  To  bottle  green 
Peas  shell  the  Peas,  put  them  into  dry,  wide- 
mouthed  bottles,  and  shake  them  together  so 
that  they  may  lie  in  as  little  space  as  possible  ; 
cork  the  bottles  closely,  and  seal  the  corks. 
Bury  the  bottles  in  the  driest  part  of  the  gar- 
den, and  take  them  up  as  they  are  wanted. 
They  ought  to  keep  good  for  some  months. 
Or  try  this  recipe.  Choose  Peas  which  are 
large  and  fully  grown,  though  not  old.  Put 
them  into  perfectly  dry,  wide-mouthed  bottles, 
shake  them  down,  cork  securely,  and  cover  the 
corks  with  bladder.  Tie  a  wisp  of  hay  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  bottles  to  prevent  their 
knocking  against  each  other  in  the  pan,  put 
them  side  by  side  in  a  large  saucepan,  and 
pour  into  it  as  much  cold  water  as  will  reach 
to  the  necks  of  the  bottles.  Put  the  saucepan 
on  the  fire,  and  let  the  bottles  remain  stand- 
ing in  the  water  for  two  hours  after  it  has 
reached  boiliiig  point,  then  lake  the  sauce- 
pan off,  but  do  not  remove  the  bottles  until 
the  water  is  cold.  Seal  the  corks,  and  store 
in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

CiTHAREXYLL'M  QUADANGULARE,   &:C.  :  A.     H. 

Rhaphitamnus  cyanocarpus  and  C.  quad- 
rangulare  are  distinct  species.  The  change  in 
the  colour  of  the  leaves  of  Mutisia  decurrens 
is  due  to  the  extra  amount  of  sunlight  ex- 
perienced this  summer.  This  plant  loves  a 
cool,  moist,  well-drained  soil  and  protection 
from  the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  If  you  are  unable  to  give  temporary 
protection  it  would  be  best  to  transfer  the 
plant  to  a  position  not  exposed  to  the  direct 
mid-day  sun. 

Fig  Leaves  :  /.  /.  W.  The  injury  to  the  Fig 
leaves  is  by  no  means  rare,  but  it  is  not  caused 
by  disease.  The  yellowish  stripes  and  patches 
are  due  to  disturbances  of  the  normal  func- 
tions of  the  plants.     It  is  generally  started  by 


drought  on  grounds  poor  in  lime.  The  trees 
should  be  well  watered  with  clear  water  until 
the  fruits  have  set,  and  then  given  a  good 
drenching  with  liquid  cow  manure  to  which  a 
quantity  of  lime  water  has  been  added.  If 
you  attend  to  the  watering  in  this  way  the 
malady  will  not  occur. 

Fungus  on  Briar  :  Anxious.  Your  Rose  plants 
are  attacked  by  the  Orange  rust  fungus,  Uredo 
rosae.  All  that  can  be  done  to  check  the  disease 
is  to  burn  the  infested  shoots  and  leaves  and 
to  spray  the  plants  with  potassium  sulphide. 

Gardener  Dismissed  :  Reader.  You  had  better 
consult  a  solicitor. 

Horticultural  Fuel  :  Nemo.  At  the  prices 
quoted  in  your  communication,  coke  would  be 
more  economical  to  use  in  your  sectional 
boiler  than  anthracite  Should  you,  however, 
require  to  maintain  a  fairly  high  minimum 
temperature  at  night  in  your  glasshouses,  say 
65°,  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  some 
anthracite  to  make  up  the  fire  with  last  thing 
at  night,  as  by  so  doing  a  good  heat  can  be 
assured  for  nine  or  ten  hours  following,  or 
longer,  according  to  weather  conditions.  In 
reply  to  your  second  question,  we  should 
advise  you  to  only  sterilise  your  Tomato 
borders  when  cleared  of  the  crop,  and  to  defer 
the  application  of  the  basic  slag  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  later.  Should  you  use  the  pre- 
paration mentioned  to  sterilise  the  soil,  it  will 
not  be  safe  to  set  your  Chrysanthemum  plants 
therein  for  a  month  or  five  weeks  afterwards. 
Carbo-nicotyl  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  it  will  be  safe  to  put  your  plants  in 
the  soil  in  a  week  or  ten  days  after  it  has  been 
sterilised.  It  should  be  used  as  follows  ;  Half, 
pint  carbo-nicotyl  in  three  gallons  of  water, 
W'ell  distributed  over  the  soil,  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  one  or  two  days,  the  soil  being 
then  flooded  two  or  three  times  in  order  to 
wash  the  carbo-nicotyl  into  the  subsoil,  after 
which  {when  the  soil  is  drained)  the  house 
will  be  ready  for  planting. 

MoRELLO  Cherries  :  D.  P.  The  prices  for 
these  Cherries  in  Covent  Garden  market  varies, 
as  does  the  value  of  all  fruits,  according  to 
the  sample  and  the  demand.  They  have  been 
realising  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  lb.  wholesale  for 
best  fruits.  To-day  (11th  inst.)  we  are  in- 
formed that  they  have  a  slightly  increased 
value.  See  our  weekly  market  report  in  the 
present  issue. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Frcits  and  Plants. — We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  lliey  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  eitlier  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  o( 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  slioukl  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  tliem  properly,  togive 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  frnits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  Ry 
neglecting  these  ]irecautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  ansivered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Plants:  E.  V.  A.  1,  Epilobium  hirsutum  : 
2.  E  monianum  ;  3.  Gas'eria  verrucosa,  figured 
in  Bot.  Mitg..  tab.  837.  as  Aloe  verrucosa;  4, 
Polygonum  persicaria  ;  5,  Hieracium  aurantia- 
cum  ;  6,  Chenopodium  polyspermum. —  IF.  H.  Y 
Epipactis  latifolia— /^.  /.  1,  Physostegia  (syn. 
Dracocephalum)  virginiana;  2,  Lycium  sinen- 
sis, known  popularly  as  the  Tea  plant.— A'tH/a. 
1,  Catalpa  bignoniodes  ;  2,  Tropa^olum  tuber- 
osum ;  3,  Ceanothus  azureus. —  Wisher.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Roses 

Peas  :  Constant  Reader.  Your  Peas  are  affected 
by  a  fungus  called  '"Root  rot"  iThie- 
lavia  basicola),  which  seems  to  be  epidemic 
this  season.  {See  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  June  8, 
1907,  p.  361,  fig.  153.)  Nothing  can  save  the 
crop,  and  the  soil  should  be  well  sterilised 
before  any  other  crop  is  planted. 

Pelargoxrtm  Cuttings  :  C.  O.  V.  It  is  a 
matter  of  convenience.  The  cuttings  can  be 
rooted  successfully  by  either  method,  and  you 
should  practise  that  which  the  better  suits  the 
circumstances  of  your  garden. 


Pelargoniums  Diseased  :  W.  B.  and  W.  J .  C. 
The  injury  is  due  to  a  bacillus  (B.  cauli- 
colus).  It  makes  short  work  of  Pelar- 
goniums if  it  is  once  established,  and 
you  seem  to  have  it  bad  enough.  De- 
stroy by  fire  at  once  all  plants  that 
are  attacked,  and  use  for  cuttings  those 
tops  only  that  are  quite  free  from  disease. 
Pot  five  to  six  cuttings  into  5-inch  pots  and 
do  not  water  them  until  the  third  day  after- 
wards. Keep  on  the  look-out  for  the  disease 
and  destro}'  any  plants  that  go  black.  Mix  a 
little  lime  with  the  soil  used  for  potting,  and 
avoid  using  any  soil  in  which  diseased  plants 
have  been  cultivated. 

Pronunciation  of  Plant  Names  .  D.  B.  You 
will  find  a  list  of  the  principal  plant  names, 
with  directions  for  their  pronunciation,  in  the 
Appendix  to  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gar- 
dening. The  subject  will  shortly  receive  at- 
tention in  our  own  columns. 

Rhododendron  :  Fink  Pearl.  By  neither  hand 
lens  nor  microscope  can  we  detect  anything 
unusual  on  your  Rhododendron  leaf.  Was 
the  wrong  leaf  sent? 

Rhododendrons  and  Cattle  :  W.  K.  Y .  Sheep 
and  cattle  do  not  generally  injure  Rhododen- 
drons, but  as  they  will  attack  almost  any 
kind  of  vegetation  under  certain  circum- 
stances, it  is  advisable  to  protect  .he  plants 
from  them.  They  would  be  likely  to  injure 
the  cattle  if  eaten  in  considerable  quantities. 

Rooting  Oak-shoots  :  E.  B.  You  appear  to 
have  done  the  best  you  could  in  attempting 
the  task  of  rooting  the  shoots,  but  we 
should  not  have  used  -  the  moss  at  the 
base  of  the  cuttings.  If  you  have  any  of  the 
greenery  left,  try  rooting  a  few  of  the  green 
or  soft-wooded  shoots  under  a  bell-glass.  The 
acorns  had  better  be  allowed  to  mature  as 
much  as  they  will  and  then  be  sown  at  once, 
but  success  is  doubtful. 

Scu.\i  ON  Pond  :  /.  T.  The  green  scum  on  your 
pond  is  probably  one  of  the  Algae.  It  can 
be  readily  removed  by  skimming  the  surface 
with  a  net  made  of  sacking.  The  pest  is  also 
killed  by  diluted  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  care 
must  be  used  with  this  substance  if  fish  are 
present  in  the  water.  The  operation  should 
be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks. 

Seedling  Carnation  :  Box  Rd.  The  white 
flowers  you  describe  as  having  been  raised 
from  seeds  obtained  from  the  variety  En- 
chantress appear  very  satisfactory,  but 
whether  the  variety  has  any  commercial  value 
or  not,  we  cannot  tell  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  general  habit  of  growth  and  constitution 
of  the  plant.  If  you  think  that  the  variety  is 
better  than  most  white  tree  Carnations  already 
in  commerce,  you  should  submit  specimens 
before  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  .Society.  You  might  exhibit 
three  plants  in  pots  and  some  selected  cut 
blooms. 

SOPHORA  MOORCROKTIANA  :    RiV.   T.   A.  H.      This 

species  forms  a  low,  much-branched  spines- 
cent  shrub,  2  to  4  feet  in  height.  The  flowers 
are  white  with  a  cup-shaped  violet-blue  calyx. 
It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  under 
its  synonym  S.  viciifolia,  tab.  7883.     , 

Tray  for  Yegetables  :  W.  R.  C.  We  know  of 
no  standard  size  for  a  tray  on  which  vegetables 
are  exhibited  at  flower  shows,  but  certain  sizes 
may  be  cited  in  particular  schedules.  A 
diagram  of  a  stand  for  showing  vegetables  was 
given  in  our  issue  for  July  20,  1907,  p.  60. 

TRtrss  OF  Rhododendron:  //.  E.  5.,  Ne7o 
Zealand.  The  term  truss  is  generally  used  in 
the  case  of  Rhododendron  to  describe  a  single 
inflorescence.  As  we  interpret  class  47  of  the 
schedule  you  send  we  understand  it  to  mean 
one  inflorescence  of  each  of  12  varieties. 


Communications  Recfived.— M.  L.  D.— A.  D.— SirC.  D.— 
C.  B.-N.  E.  B.-C.  F.— G.  W.- Ashford -G.  H.-J.  P.- 
B.  H.  S.— Department  of  Agriculture,  lamaica-A.  P.  B. 
— Jno.  L.— D.  J.-G.  M.  R.— C.  P.  W.— E.  G.— T.— T.  L. 
-Canon  E.-F.  M.-T.  H.-H.  F.  L.-A.  T.  B.-H  A.- 
W.  A.— S.  C— R.  P,  B.— C.  T.  D.— A.  C— W.  E.  B.— F.  W. 
-Dr.  O.  S.-W.  P.— T.  C— C.  H.  W.— T.  &  Co.— J.  F.  W. 
— H.  I.  P.— J.  V,  &  Sons~W.  U.— F.  G.  B.— L.  G.  M. 
— Brookfield,  Devon— S.  O.  Y.— M.  C. 
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AUTUMNAL   FLOWERS. 

THE  desire  for  common  flowers  which  is 
one  of  the  features  of  prcsent-dny  home 
life  facilitates  the  carrying  out  of  de- 
corations in  the  house,  however  extensive  they 
may  be,  because  the  wealth  of  material  is  so 
abundant  and  varied  and  much  of  it  so 
beautiful  that  autumnal  floral  decorations 
may  well  vie  with  those  of  any  other 
season.  It  is  true  that,  as  no  Rose,  or  hardly 
any,  to  be  quite  correct,  is  without  its  thorn, 
so  autumn  has  its  drawbacks,  the  worst  of 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  numerous  insects, 
which,  while  extracting  a  living  from  outdoor 
flowers,  render  many  of  them  of  little 
service  to  the  decorator.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  large  number  of  Com- 
posite flowers  which,  being  fertilised  by  in- 
sects, remain  only  a  short  time  fresh  when 
cut,  and  therefore  call  for  'great  care  on 
the  part  of  the  flower-gatherer  to  select 
young  flowers  only,  a  precaution  well 
understood  with  reference  to  spring  flowers, 
but  less  practised  in  autumn,  when  it  is 
equally,  if  not  more,  important.  But  to  in- 
sect agency  is  not  solely  due  the  short  life 
of  many  flowers  in  autumn.  Some  droop 
almost  as  soon  as  cut,  and  others  shortly 
after  being  arranged.  Mention  may  be  made 
of  Pentstemons,  single  Helianthus,  double 
Dahlias,  and  Salpiglossis  as  markedly  pos- 
sessing this  regrettable  tendency.  Probably 
it  is  a  feature  of  most  autumn  flowers,  though 
not  so  soon  apparent  as  in  those  species 
mentioned,    but    these    serve    to    emphasise 


a  condition  which,  I  fear,  many  gardener- 
decorators  fail  to  appreciate,  viz.,  the  need  of 
placing  the  cut  stalks  in  water  as  quickly  as 
convenient  after  being  gathered.  This  is  de- 
monstrated by  such  a  badly  lasting  flower  as 
the  Pentstemon,  which,  if  placed  at  once  in 
water,  lasts  for  days,  but  if  kept  out  of  water 
for  an  hour  or  two  is  past  recovery.  The 
application  is  clear.  Don't  keep  any  flowers 
when  cut  out  of  water,  but  always  place  the 
stalks  in  receptacles  filled  with  that  liquid 
until  the  flowers  are  required  to  arrange  in 
vases. 

All  through  autumi.,  bold  and  elevated 
masses  of  bloom  and  foliage  can  be  provided 
without  having  to  depend  on  one  or  two 
plants,  and  if  for  no  other  reason,  though 
there  are  others,  the  general  character  of 
autumnal  decorations  should  be  massive 
rather  than  slim,  though  the  elegant  habit 
of  many  of  the  plants  of  the  season  enables 
one  to  attain  that  end  without  sacrificing  the 
gracefulness  which  is  an  attribute  that  is 
always  expected  in  floral  decorations. 

Flowers  of  outstanding  merit  W'ill  include 
Gladiolus,  of  which  alone  there  is  an  almost 
endless  variety.  Straw-coloured  varieties  of 
gandavensis  should  not  be  overlooked,  nor  the 
old  Lemoinei,  the  novel  Princeps,  Hollandais, 
and  the  brightly-coloured  Childsii  and  Goff's 
seedlings.  These  are  all  easy  to  grow,  and 
may  be  increased  to  any  extent  from  seeds  or 
by  the  spawn,  which  is  found  at  the  base  of 
the  corms  when  lifted.  With  an  abundant 
stock,  one  does  not  hesitate  to  cut  the  whole 
plant  including  foliage  and  flower,  but  if  the 
spike  only  is  cut,  then  the  blades  of  Iris 
Pseudo-acorus  may  be  used  with  them  or 
those  of  Montbretia  crocosmiflora.  Tall- 
growing  Montbretias  also  afford  splendid 
material  for  decorations.  Some  of  the  finer 
varieties  are  now  cheap  enough  to  procure  in 
quantity,  such,  for  instance,  as  Etoile  de  Feu, 
Volcan,  and  Chrysis,  S-foot  lengths  of  these 
being  usual  in  even  light  soil.  Not  the  least 
valuable  property  of  Montbretias  is  that  they 
will  associate  well  with  almost  any  other  kind 
of  flower.  The  use  of  Phloxes  is  usually  de- 
murred to  on  account  of  their  stiffness;  but 
that  is  mostly  a  matter  of  detail,  for,  provided 
fresh,  thinly-grown  spikes  are  employed  and 
receptacles  of  bold  design  used,  there  are  few 
flowers  handsomer,  probably  none,  than  the 
old  variety,  paniculata  alba.  The  colours  are, 
as  a  rule,  lovely,  e.g.,  Sheriff  Ivory,  James 
Hamilton,  Iris,  Eugene  Danzanvilliers,  Boule 
de  Feu,  and  many  others.  I  retain  in  cultiva- 
tion a  few  old  varieties,  such  as  Madame 
Mousset,  Bridesmaid,  and  Bryan  Wynne, 
which  are  less  lumpy  than  newer  kinds, 
longer  stemmed,  and  the  colours  equally  effec- 
tive. Anemone  japonica  has  of  recent  years 
developed  into  many  varieties,  but  it  is  strange 
that  one  of  the  most  effective  grown  here  is 
a  form  given  me  by  the  late  Miss  Frances 
Hope,  of  Wardie,  very  many  years  ago. 
Queen  Charlotte,  Whirlwind,  Lord  Ardilaun, 
and  Profusion  are  desirable  kinds.  The  so- 
called  doubles  I  do  not  care  for.  For  making 
up  extra  large  compositions,  Bocconia  micro- 
carpa  is  quite  indispensable,  and  for  asso- 
ciating with  it,  Galtonia  candicans,  which 
should  be  regularly  raised  from  seed  to  keep 
an  abundant  supply.  Astilbe  rivularis,  .\. 
Davidiana,  and  .\.  chinensis  vars.,  with  the 
ripened,  snuff-coloured  spikes  of  A.  Aruncus ; 
Spiraea  palmata  elegans,  and  Solidago  can.a- 


densis  and  S.  Shortii  are  all  useful.  There  is 
not  a  large  choice  of  blue  flowers,  but  the 
now  well-known  Anchusa  italica  Dropmore 
variety  may  be  named,  and  the  very  lovely 
and  novel  variety  known  as  Opal.  Butterfly 
Larkspur  and  Stock-flowered  Larkspurs,  the 
salmon-coloured  and  white  varieties,  are 
also  essential.  Pentstemon  heterophylla  is 
charming,  and  so  are  blue  Sweet  Peas.  Single 
Hollyhoclis  seem  never  to  have  reached  the 
position  to  which  their  merits  entitle  them. 
Old  plants  produce  abundance  of  not  too 
lengthened  nor  too  corpulent  shoots.  They 
have  to  be  stripped  of  leaves,  and  then  they 
stand  well  in  a  cool  apartment.  Many  years 
ago,  the  double  varieties  were  used  for 
decorating  dinner  tables,  and  were  considered, 
to  be  choice — an  indication  of  how  far  we  have 
progressed  since  then.  Single  Hollyhocks  are 
really  pretty,  arranged  on  the  cloth,  and  they 
have  the  merit  of  being  so  little  known  that 
many  people  fail  to  identify  them. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  unsuspected  charm  in 
the  tall-growing  Antirrhinums,  that  is,  the 
section  in  which  the  spikes  run  up  to  5  and 
6  feet  high,  with  colours  distinct  and  softly 
tinted.  Those  who  are  still  unacquainted  with 
these  cannot  too  soon  introduce  a  selection ; 
the  seeds  must  be  sown  in  early  spring,  and 
from  July  till  late  autuinn  they  provide 
beautiful  flowers  in  almost  unlimited  quantity. 
I  would  like  to  also  say  a  good  word  for  the 
tall-growing  Clarkias,  white,  pink,  and 
salmon,  which  are  altogether  charming. 
Godetias  are  generally  well  known,  but  by  far 
the  prettiest  of  these,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
lovely  pink  G.  Schaminii  fl.  pi.  Verj- 
useful  in  autumn  is  the  tall-growing  Gyps.:)- 
phila  transylvannica,  one  of  the  good  things 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Willmott. 
It  seems  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical  with 
G.  Rokejeki,  the  individual  flovvfers  being  like 
those  of  G.  Stevensii,  but  the  general  aspect 
of  the  inflorescence  is  greatly  superior.  Stems 
may  be  cut  several  feet  in  length,  and  these 
are  fully  furnished  with  side  shoots,  display- 
ing each  its  quota  of  neat  little  flowers. 

Tlie  autumn  is  doubly  kind  in  giving 
us  trailing  plants,  both  flowering  and  fruit- 
ing. What  so  gay  as  the  scarlet  flowers  and 
purple  fruits  of  Tropaeolum  speciosum  ?  Then 
there  is  the  glorious  purple  Clematis  Jack- 
manii,  and  others  only  less  desirable  of  the 
same  section,  the  white-sprayed  C.  Flammuli 
and  the  common  C.  vitalba.  Where  Tamus 
communis  can  be  secured,  the  long  trails 
furnished  with  glowing  fruits  may  be  used 
most  effectively,  and  within  everybody's  reach 
is  the  Canary  creeper,  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  autumnal  flowers.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
coloured  foliage,  the  low-growing  plants. 
Marigolds,  Tunica  saxifrarja,  Schizostylis, 
Verbenas,  Carnations,  Tritomas,  Lobelia 
cardinalis.  Asters,  Lilium  tigrinuin  (of  which 
splendens  is  probably  the  most  effective), 
Helianthus,  Rudbeckias  speciosa,  californica 
and  japonica,  and  many  other  common  plants. 
A  word  or  two  on  what  may  be  called  the 
odds  and  ends  that  can  sometimes  be  ob- 
tained. Never  neglect  these.  Though  not  to- 
be  recommended  for  general  use,  there  arc 
many  flowers  and  leaves  that  may  be  used 
occasionally,  which  serve  to  break  down  the 
uniformity  which  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  a 
few  flowers  entails.  Quilled  Asters,  old- 
fashioned  Dahlias,  and  many  other  species 
may  be  utilised  in  this  way.     B. 
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FLOWERS   OF   SPENSER. 

(Concluded  from  page  12i.) 
RUSHES. 

1.  fresh  flowrets  dight 

About  her  necke    or  rings  of  rushes  plight. 
F.Q.,  II.,  vi.  7. 

2.  The  knotted  rush-ringes. 

Shepheards  Calender,  November. 

SAFFRON. 

And   Saffron  sought   for   in  Cilician   soyle. 
Virgils  Gnat,  84. 

Though  Spenser  speaks  of  the  Saffron  Cro- 
cus as  if  it  were  onl)'  found  in  Cilicia,  which 
he  copied  from  Pliny  and  other  Roman 
writers,  it  was  cultivated  in  England  as  an 
article  of  commerce  long  before  his  time,  and 
gave  its  name  to  Saffron  Walden,  Saffron 
Hill  and  other  places. 

SALLOW. 

a  little  broke  did  pas 
Of  muddie  water,  that  like  puddle  stanke, 
By  which  few  crooked  sallows  grew  in  ranke. 
F.Q.,  IV.  V.  ss. 

Sallow  is  one  of  the  many  old  names  for  the 
Willow. 

SAMNITES. 

Mortal  Samnitis.  F.Q-,  H-  ^>'-  5S. 

Given  by  Spenser  as  one  of  the  poisonous 
plants  of  Proserpina's  garden.  It  has  not 
been  identified. 

SAULEGE. 

The  wholesome  Saulge.  Muiopotmos. 

Saulge  is  an  old  form  of  Sage,  a  plant  of 
the  highest  reputation  for  medical  purposes 
in,  and  long  before,  Spenser's  time. 

SAVIN. 

She  gathered  Rew  and  Savine. 

F.Q.,  III.  a.  49. 

Savin  is  another  name  of  the  Juniper. 
(See  Juniper.) 

SAVORY. 

Sound  Savorie,  and  Bazil  hartie-hale. 

Muiopotmos. 

.\  well-known  pot-herb ;  formerly  in  much 
higher  repute  than  now. 

SETUAL. 

Drink-quickning  Setuale. 

Muiopotmos. 

According  to  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  Setu- 
all  or  Setwall  is  the  wild  Valerian. 

SMALL  AGE. 

Stinking  Smallage.  Daplinaida. 

Smallage  or  Smallache  is  an  old  name  for 
Parsley. 

SOPS  IN  WINE. 
1    Bring  Coronations  and  Sops  in  Wine. 

Shepheards   Calender,   April. 
2.   Girlonds  of  Roses  and  Soppes  in  Wine. 
Ibid.  May. 

Sops  in  Wine  is  now  an  entirely  disused 
flower  name ;  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer 
and  Bacon  as  well  as  by  Spenser.  It  is  the 
common  garden  Pink,  and  so  is  well  joined 
with  Carnations. 

STRAWBERRY. 

1.  They  all  three  together  went 
To  the  greene  wood  to  gather  strawberries. 

F.Q.,  VI.  X.  34. 

2.  Her  goodly  bosome,  like  a  strawberry  bed. 

Amorelti,  64. 

The  Strawberries  of  Spenser's  time  were 
only  the  wild  wood  Strawberries  transplanted 
into  the  garden ;  but  from  the  description 
given  of  them,  it  is  evident  that,  so  grown, 
they  improved  rapidly. 

TETRA. 

Cold  Coloquintida,  and  Tetra  mad. 

F.Q.,  II.  vii.  J-». 


Spenser  names  this  among  the  poisonous 
plants  of  Proserpina's  garden.  I  cannot 
identify  it,  and  can  only  suppose  that  it  was  a 
word  invented  by  himself  from  the  Latin 
Iclra,  i.e.,  horrible,  offensive,  etc. 

THYME. 

1.  Bathing  herself  in  Origane  and  Thyme. 

F.Q.,  I.'ii.  40. 

2.  Faire   Marigold    and    Bees-alluring   Thime. 

Muiopotmos. 
Our  common  wild  Thyme.     We  may  thank 
Spenser  for  inventing  such  a  good  epithet  as 
"  bees-alluring." 

TOBACCO. 

Whether  yt  divine  Tobacco  were 

She    found   and   brought    it   to    her    patient 
deare. 

The  soveraine  weede  betwixt  two  marbles 
plaine 

She  pownded  small  and  did  in  peeces  bruze. 
F.Q.,  III.  V.  32. 
Tobacco  was  one  of  the  earliest  introduc- 
tions into  Europe  after  the  discovery  of 
/\merica,  and  it  at  once  was  looked  on  as  n 
heal-all,  and  was  called  Herba  Sancta,  or 
Sana  Sancta,  or,  as  by  Spenser,  the  Divine 
Herb.  It  was  at  once  grown  successfully  in 
European  gardens  and  in  England ;  but  it 
could  not  compete  with  the  American  produce, 
not  because  it  was  inferior,  but  because,  as 
Gerard  describes  it,  "  .According  to  the  Eng- 
lish proverb,  Far  fecht  and  dear  bought  is 
best  for  ladies." 

VERVEN. 

Veyne-healing  Verven,  and  hed-purging  Dill. 
Muiopotmos. 
It  is  difficulty  for  us  to  understand  how  our 
common  Vervain  or  Verbena  could  have  been 
credited  with  so  many  virtues  as  it  was,  first 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  then  by  the 
Druids,  and  then  by  many  mediaeval  writers. 
But  in  Spenser's  time  its  reputation  was  fatt 
vanishing,  so  that  Gerard  refused  to  mention 
s.ich  "  old  wives'  fables." 

VINE. 

1.  The  Vine-prop  Elme.  F.Q.,  I.  i.  S. 

2.  In  green  Vine-leaves  he  was  right  fitly  clad. 

F.Q.,  I.  iv.  ij. 

3.  Over  the  which  was  cast  a  wandring  Vine. 

F.Q.,  II.  ix.  24. 
i.  A  Porch  with  rare  device 

Archt  over  head  with  an  embracing  vine, 
Whose  bounches  hanging  downe  seemed  to 

entice 
All  passers-by  to  taste  their  lushious  wine. 
And  did  themselves  into  their  hands  incline, 
As  freely  offering  to  be  gathered  ; 
Some  deepe  empurpled  as  the  Ilyaeine, 
Some  as  the  Rubine  laughing  swetely  red, 
Some  like   faire  Emeraudes,    not    yet    well 

ripened.  P-Q-,  H-  xii.  S4- 

5.  Forth  she  brought  the  fruitful!  Vine. 

F.Q.,   V.  vii.   II. 

6.  Her  deeds  were  like  great  clusters  of  ripe 

grapes, 
Which   load   the  branches   of  the   fruitful 

Vine  ; 
Offering  to  fall  into  each  mouth  that  gapes, 
And  till  the  same  with  store  of  timely  wine. 
Colin  Clout,  600. 

7.  His  looser  locks  doth  wrap  in  wreath  of 

Vine.  Virgils  Gnat,  75. 

8.  And  over  them  spred  a  goodly  wilde  Vine. 

Shepheards  Calender,  August. 

The  vine  was  probably  much  more  grown  in 
England  for  the  production  of  wine  than  it  is 
now.  But  in  all  these  passages  the  reference 
is  to  the  vine  of  the  Latin  authors.  Spenser 
certainly  never  saw  a  vine  propped  by  an 
Elm,  or  such  a  vine  as  he  describes  in  No.  4. 

VIOLETS. 
L  Fragrant  Violets  and  Paunces  trim. 

F.Q.,  III.  i.  36. 
2.   She  bathed  with  roses  red  and  violets  blew. 
F.Q.,  III.  vi.  6. 


3    The  Lily  fresh,  and  Violet  belowe. 

Virgils  Gnat,  84. 

4.  Bay  leaves  betweene 
And  Primroses  greene 
Emt-ellish  the  sweet  Violet. 

Shepheards  Calender,  April. 

5.  Of  sweete  Violets  therein  was  store. 
She  sweeter  than  the  Violet. 

Shepheards  Calender,  August. 

6.  Coole  Violets,  and  Orpine  growing  still. 

Muiopotmos. 

Our  common  sweet  wild  Violet. 

WALNUTS. 

1.  And  on  the  other  side  a  pleasaunt  grove 
Was  shott  up  high  full  of  the  stately  Tree 
That  dedicated  is  t'  Olyrapick  Jove. 

F.Q.,  II.  V.  31. 

2.  How  have  I  wearied  with  many  a  stroke, 
The  stately  Walnut  tree,  the  while  the  rest 
Under  the  tree  fell  all  for  nuttes  at  strife. 

Shepheards  Calender,  December. 

The  Walnut  introduced  by  the  Romans  was 
a  familiar  tree  in  Spenser's  day.  He  got  the 
idea  of  its  being  dedicated  to  Jove  froin  its 
Latin  name  Jiiglans,  i.e.,  Jovis  glans. 

WILLOW. 

1.  The  Willow  worne  of  forlorne  Paramoures. 

F.Q.,  I.   i.  g. 

2.  To    win    a    Willow    bough,    whilest    other 

weares  the  Bayes.  F.Q.,  IV.  i.  47. 

3.  Tk;  utmost  top  of  some  soft  Willow. 

Virgils  Gnat,  it. 

Our  common  waterside  Willow.  (See  also 
Palms.) 

WOODBINE. 

1.  Others  the  utmost  boughs  of  trees  do  crop, 
And    brouze    the    woodbine    twigges    that 

freshly  bud.  Virgils  Gnat,  11. 

2.  As  your  worke  all  about 
With  woodbynd  flowers  and  fragrant  Eglan- 
tine. Amorelti,  7/. 

Woodbine  was  a  general  name  given  to 
almost  every  climbing  plant,  and  so  may 
mean  the  wild  Convolvulus  or  the  Honey- 
suckle or  the  wild  Clematis  or  any  other  such 
plant.     It   cannot   be  certain.ly   tied  down   to 


YEW. 

1.  The  Eugh  obedient  to  the  benders  will. 

F.Q.,  I.  z.  g. 

2.  Long  he  them  bore  above  the  subject  plaine. 
So  far  as  Eughen  bow  a  shaft  may  send. 

F.Q.,  I.  xi.  ig. 

(See  also  Hebcn.) 

This  completes  the  list  of  plants  and  flowers 
named  by  Spenser.  But  there  are  a  few  pas- 
sages in  his  works  connected  with  the  subject 
which  are  worth  quoting. 

GARDENS. 

To  the  gay  gardins  his  unstaid  desire 
Him      wholly      carried,      to      refresh      his 

sprightes  ; 
There  lavish  Nature  in  her  best  attire 
Pours     forth    sweet     odours     and     alluring 

sights  ; 
And  Art,  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire 
T'  excell  the  natural  with  made  delights  ; 
And  all  that  faire  or  pleasant  may  be  found. 
In  riotous  excess  doth  there  abound. 

A/uiopotmos. 

There  the  most  daintie  Paradise  on  ground 
Itself  doth  offer  to  his  sober  t-ye. 
In  which  all  pleasures  plenfeously  abound 
And  none  does  others  happinesse  envye  ; 
The   painted  flowres,   the  trees  upshooting 

hye. 
The  dales  for  shade,  the  hills  for  breathing 

space. 
The  trembling  groves,  the  Cristall  running 

by, 

And,  that  which  all  faire  workes  doth  most 

aggrace. 
The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared 

in  no  place.  F.Q.,  II.  .xii.  38. 

—H.  N.  EUacombe. 
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CAMPANULA   RADDEANA. 

This  ornamental  species  belongs  to  the  same 
r-ronp  as  C.  medium,  which  is  characterised  by 
having  additional  calyx-lobes  or  appendages,  as 
they  are  usually  termed,  alternating  with  the 
normal  ones,  and  similar  in  shape,  but  strongly 
reflexed  on  th©  calyx-tube.  It  is  a  native  of  Hor- 
shom,  in  the  Caucasus,  and  was  first  described 


stems  are  slender  and  slightly  angular.  Leaves 
ovate  or  ovate-cordate  deeply  toothed,  glabrous. 
Inflorescence  pyramidal,  with  alternating 
branches.  Flowers  blue,  nodding,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long.  This  species  appears  to 
have  been  first  cultivated  in  this  country,  at 
Kew  [Card.  Chron.,  1906,  xl.,  p.  23),  where  it 
was  raised   from  ss^ed   obtained   from   the  Tiflis 


THE   ROSARY. 

WEEPING  STANDARD  ROSES. 
Fairly  good  plants  of  Weeping  Roses  may  be 
obtained  the  second    year    from    budding,  pro- 
vided   specially    selected,    stout,    straight,    well- 
rooted   Briars,  capable  of  receiving  four  to  six 


^>-'<^- 
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Fig.  54. — CAMPANULA  raddeana:  flowers  blue. 


by  Frantvetter  in  the  Bulhiin  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Imperial  Academy  of  the  Sciences,  vol.  x. 
(1,866),  p.  395.  Unlike  the  Canterbury  Bell  (C. 
medium),  this  is  a  perennial  species,  and  it  is 
easily  propagated  by  division.  The  plants  are 
much  branched  from  the  base,  and  they  grow 
only  about  6  inches  high  in  the  wild  state,  but 
more  than  a  foot  high  under  cultivation.     The 


Botanic  Garden.  Colonel  Beddome,  who  prob- 
ably has  the  richest  collection  of  cultivated 
Campanulas  in  existence,  describes  C.  Raddeana 
[Journ.  R.TI.S.,  xxxii.,  p.  214)  as  a  valuable 
species  for  the  rocli-garden.  The  plant  was 
granted  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee of  the  R.H.S.  when  shown  by  Mr.  G. 
Reuthe  on  June  23  last.     W.  Bolting  Hemshy. 


buds,  are  used  as  stocks.  August  is  the  best 
lime  to  insert  the  buds,  and  the  earlier  in  the 
month  the  better.  Most  of  the  evergreen 
Wichuraiana  Roses  are  suitable  for  cultivating 
as  weeping  plants,  and  these  include  such  beau- 
tiful varieties  as  Minnehaha,  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Lady  Gay,  Alberic  Barbier,  Alice  Gamier, 
Evangeline,   Ferdinand  Uoussel,   Galaxy,    Paul 
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Transon,  and  W.  K.  Harris.  Those  classed 
simply  as  Ramblers  are  not  all  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Tausendschon,  Philadelphia  Ram- 
bler, Crimson  Rambler,  Trier,  and  Blush  Ram- 
bler are  not  to  be  recommended,  their  growths 
being  too  coarse  and  rigid.  \Yeeping  standard 
Rose",  require  very  careful  attention  during  the 
•first  season  after  they  are  worked,  for  the  long 
shoots  are  very  liable  to  break  off  if  subjected  to 
strong  winds.  A  lath  should  be  attached  to  each 
■shoot,  and  this  should  be  well  secured  to  the  main 
stem  until  the  grafts  have  made  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  stock.  The  following  spring  each  strong 
shoot  should  be  cut  back  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
stem,  and  all  weak  growths  should  be  pruned 
to  two  or  three  buds.  The  shoots  as  they  app«ar 
during  the  second  season  should  be  induced  to 
fall  gracefully  away  from  the  stem  ■  for  this 
purposs  three  pieces  of  thin  lath,  each  about 
■  a  foot  long,  that  have  been  thoroughly  soaked 
in  water,  should  be  attached  beneath  the  growths 
to  the  stem,  endeavouring  to  produce  an  arch. 
A  well-balanced  head  is  easily  formed,  for  as 
the  shoots  are  placed  during  this  second 
E'jason's  growth  so  will  they  remain.  For  the 
third  year  little  or  no  support  is  required,  and  a 
:symmetrical  head  may  be  expected  to  form  natur- 
ally. Minnehaha  makes  the  most  perfect  weep- 
ing standard  owing  to  its  very  long  shoots, 
which  produce  loosely-formed  sprays  of  rich 
pink-coloured,  double  flowers.  The  richly- 
coloured  single-flowered  Hiawatha  is  another 
valuable  variety,  producing  huge  trusses  of 
crimson  flowers  that  are  much  enhanced  by  a 
conspicuous  bunch  of  golden  stamens ;  the 
flowers  are  long-lived.  The  variety  Paul  Tran- 
son makes  a  charming  weeping  plant,  its  shiny 
green,  leather-like  foliage  being  persistent 
-throughout  the  winter,  and  producing  its  pretty 
lOse-coVoured,  tea-scented  flowers  in  great 
abundance  from  June  to  November. 

NEW  MINIATURE  STANDARD  ROSES. 

MINI-4TI.-EE  standard  Roses  are  admirably 
adapted  for  bedding  purposes,  where  they  may 
iDe  used  to  relieve  dwarfer  plants.  They 
appear  best  when  associated  with  low-growing 
members  of  their  own  class,  and  should  be 
planted  at  rather  wide  intervals  over  the  whole 
bed.  They  also  form  charming  subjects  as  pot 
plants  for  a  dwelling-room  or  for  grouping.  A 
valuable  feature  is  their  continuity  in  flower- 
ing, for  if  treated  under  glass  and  properly  cul- 
tivated they  will  produce  a  third,  and  even  a 
fourth,  crop  of  flowers  during  one  season,  and 
two  or  three  bloomings  when  grown  outside 
under  ordinary  conditions,  with  a  slight  pruning 
after  each  flowering.  The  stock  used  for  these 
small  standards  is  the  Manetti,  and  stocks  are 
especially  grown  for  this  purpose,  being  usually 
from  2  to  3  feet  high.  "Vhe  class  of  Rose  suit- 
able for  this  system  of  c.llture  is  a  somewhat 
limited  one,  being  confined  to  the  dwarf  Poly- 
antha  varieties  of  lesser  growth,  such  as  Annie 
MuUer,  Baby  Dorothy  Perkins,  Mme.  N.  Leva- 
■vasseur,  Eugene  Lamesch,  Lconie  Lamesch, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Cutbush,  Princess  Ena,  and 
Sch-neewittchen.     Wni.  Mallctl. 

THE  ROSE  SEASON  IN  SCOTLAND. 
In  south-western  Scotland  Roses  have  not  been 
quite  so  numerous  this  year  as  in  former  sea- 
sons, but  they  have,  in  many  instances,  been 
quite  remarkable  for  their  exquisite  texture  and 
marvellous  dimensions.  Those  that  have 
achieved  almost  nothing  in  the  flowering  direc 
tion  up  to  this  period  (July  29)  are,  for  the 
most  part,  varieties  of  recent  origination,  whose 
first  tender  shoots  were  seriously  injured  by  ex- 
ceptionally severe  visitations  of  frost  on  the 
•confines  of  May.  The  orily  new  varieties  that 
have  already  flowered  effectively  here  have  been 
lsab?lle  Milner,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  Roses, 
a  variety  of  wonderful  fulness  and  perfe':t 
sweetness  of  aspect  and  fragrance ;  W.  E. 
Lippiat,  a  highly  effective  crimson  Rose  ;  Eliza- 
beth Barnes,  of  richer  and  deeper  colour  than 


Mme  Abel  Chatenay ;  and  Nance  Christie. 
Perhaps  the  very  loveliest  of  the  Irish  Roses 
bears  the  name  of  "  Peggy,"  one  of  the 
many  inspirers  of  Robert  Burns.  Avoca  is  just 
beginning  to  unfold  its  crimson  flowers,  but 
Harry  Kirk,  though  its  golden  flowers  have 
been  long  and  patiently  awaited,  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared. It  promises,  however,  to  be  very  effec- 
tive during  the  autumnal  months.  A  plant  of 
Hiawatha,  the  most  strikingly  distinctive  of  the 
glossy-foliaged  Wichuraiana  hybrids,  not  more 
than  3i  feet  high,  has  developed  250  flowers. 

Another  remarkable  achievement  in  my  garden 
is  that  of  the  Irish  Rose  Margaret  Dickson, 
which,  after  climbing  assiduously  for  years 
through  an  exceedingly  lofty  Hawthorn  hedge, 
has  flowered  this  season  at  the  height  of  21  fe?t. 
Caroline  Testout  is  also  very  aspiring,  and  its 
magnificent  flowers  are  invariably  commanding 
in  their  effect.  Of  the  many  Hybrid  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  the  finest  this  season  have 
been  (in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  | 
Clara  Watson,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  La 
France,  Clio,  Papa  Gontier,  Captain  Hayward, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Horace  Vernet,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  its  velvety  derivative  Prince  Arthur, 
Lady  Helen  Stewart  (one  of  the  sweetest  cf 
crimson  Roses),  Duke  of  Albany  (with  wonder- 
ful colour),  Hugh  Dickson  (with  splendid  tex- 
ture and  charming  fragrance),  and  Gloiro 
Lyonnaise.  On  the  walls,  my  finest  Roses  have 
been  Bouquet  d'Or,  Mme.  Georges  Bruant,  and 
that  lovely  Hybrid  Noisette,  ■with  its  odorous, 
drooping  flowers,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere. 

Last  year  I  described  J.  B.  Clark  in  these 
colums  as  "  an  exceedingly  large,  open-hearced 
Rose."  This  grand  variety,  with  its  splendid 
dark-shining,  plum-shaded  complexion,  is,  I  am 
glad  to  record,  much  fuller  in  the  centre  this 
season  :  its  colour,  as  I  have  indicated,  has  also 
been  much  deeper  and  more  impressive,  and  I 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  valuable  acquisition. 
David  7?.  WilUamson,  Manse  of  Kirkmaide^i^ 
Wigtownshire,  Scotland. 


NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

The  principal  work  now  consists  in  cleansmg 
the  beds,  gathering  the  Melons  when  ripe,  and 
watering.  The  seedling  Carrots  sown  a  fort- 
night ago  are  growing  freely ;  to  have  them 
ready  for  pulling  by  October  they  will  require 
daily  waterings  during  hot  weather.  The 
Melons,  except  the  last  batch  planted  at  the 
end  of  June,  are  all  in  the  open,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  remove  useless  growths  in  order 
that  the  fruits  may  receive  all  the  nourishment 
possible.     They  now  require  copious  waterings. 

\\'e  have  sown  a  batch  of  Cabbage  and  Let- 
tuce, the  latter  of  the  Little  Black  Gotte  variety. 
They  will  be  planted  at  the  end  of  August,  in 
beds  prepared  to  accommodate  three  rows  of 
cloches.  They  will  be  set  in  groups  of  four 
plants  to  each  cloche  at  the  end  of  September. 
A  batch  of  Carrots  (Early  Parisian)  can  now 
be  sown  in  sandy  soil  in  the  open  ;  though  there 
is  not  a  ready  market  for  this  batch,  young 
tender  Carrots  are  always  welcome  in  a 
"  French  "  cuisine.  The  ground  for  the  last 
batch  of  Batavian  Endive  should  be  prepared 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  as  they  must  be  well 
rooted  by  the  end  of  August  to  produce  a  Mitis- 
factory  result. 

We  are  now  preparing  a  seed-bed  for  the  sow- 
ing of  a  dwarf  strain  of  the  Ox  Heart  Cabbage  ; 
the  seeds  will  be  sown  at  the  end  of  August, 
and  it  is  preferable  to  sow  two  or  three-years-old 
seeds,  as  the  seedlings  from  these  are  not  so 
liable  to  bolt  into  flower.  This  variety  has  done 
well  at  Mayland  this  spring.  It  is  the  earliest 
Cabbage  in  the  market. 

We  are  now  sowing  a  batch  of  Onion  of  the 
variety  Little  Paris  Market.  We  have  dug  the 
ground    well,    and    have    incorporated   with   tb» 


soil  a  layer  2  inches  thick  of  well-decayed 
manure.  The  seeds  are  sown  thinly,  and  the 
germination  is  hastened  by  light  but  frequent 
waterings,  as  the  bed  must  always  be  damp. 
For  this  sowing  it  is  preferable  to  select  seeds 
as  new  as  possible. 

All  the  lights  used  in  the  culture  of  the 
Melons  have  been  brought  into  the  shed  ;  those 
with  broken  glass  have  been  put  on  one  side, 
and  during  wet  weather  they  will  be  repaired, 
as  no  opportunity  must  be  lost  to  put  all  appur- 
tenances in  working  order  ready  for  next 
January. 

Where  a  "  French "  garden  is  contemplated 
it  is  time  to  lay  the  necessary  pipes  for  the 
water  supply.  To  obtain  2,500  gallons  of  water 
per  hour  it  is  necessary  to  lay  a  main  pipe 
3  inches  in  diameter,  running  parallel  with  the 
position  of  the  future  hot-beds.  The  side  pipes 
should  have  a  diameter  of  2  inches  and  be  placed 
70  feet  apart,  which  will  allow  65  feet  for  five 
frames  and  5  feet  for  a  path.  The  hydrants 
should  be  IJ  inches  in  diameter  and  24  feet 
apart.  When  the  water  cannot  be  had  from  the 
main  a  tank  20  feet  high  and  holding  at  least 
5,000  gallons,  supplied  with  a  2  horse-power 
motor,  should  be  constructed.  This  quantity 
will  keep  a  "  French  "  garden  of  2  acres  well 
supplied  with  water.  P.  Aquatias,  Mavland, 
Essex,  August  7. 


FREESIAS. 

Feeesias  are  such  charming  flowers  both  ia 
scent  and  appearance,  that  it  is  surprising  we  do 
not  see  them  taking  a  more  prominent  place  in 
every  greenhouse.  The  probable  reason  is  that 
many  people  have  tried  them  with  ill-success, 
and  therefore  regard  them  as  an  unsatisfactory 
crop  for  anything  except  a  cut  flower  supply  of 
comparative  unimportance.  Though  very  easy 
to  grow,  Freesias  require  some  care  in  manage- 
ment, and  it  is  because  their  requirements  are 
not  always  understood  that  so  many  people  tail 
with  them.  How  often  one  sees  a  pot  of  these 
plants  with  numerous  flabby  and  straggling 
leaves  hanging  over  the  edges  of  the  pot  and  a 
few  straggling  blossoms  supported  by  stakes, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  spoil  entirely  the 
natural  gracefulness  of  the  plant. 

Those  who  are  potting  up  Freesia  bulbs  dur- 
ing the  next  few  weeks  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Freesia  is  a  semi-aquatic  plant,  and  should 
be  treated  as  such  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  The  bulbs,  of  which  the  largest 
should  be  selected,  should  be  potted  in  nothing 
smaller  than  a  5-inch  pot,  and  the  compost 
should  consist  of  one  part  each  well-rotted  cow 
manure  and  leaf-mould  to  two  parts  of  rough 
fibrous  loam,  with  a  good  handful  of  sharp  sand 
to  every  pot.  A  piece  of  fresh  turf  laid  upside 
down  over  the  crock  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
will  assist  in  keeping  the  roots  cool  and  moist. 
The  bulbs  may  be  planted  an  inch  deep,  no 
more  than  four  or  five  in  a  pot,  and  the  soil 
pressed  firmly  around  them.  After  potting  place 
the  pots  in  the  open  with  some  covering  handy 
— a  sheet  of  galvanised  iron  is  excellent — to  put 
over  them  during  heavy  rains  or  continued  wet 
weather.  The  covering  should  be  raised  well 
above  the  pots,  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  and  should  be  removed  in  fine  weather. 
It  will  be  better  for  the  bulbs  and  will  save 
watering  if  the  pots  are  plunged  up  to  their  nms 
in  ashes,  the  latter  being  kept  constantly  moist 
but  not  allowed  to  become  sodden  underneith 
the  pots. 

If  the  bulbs  are  potted  during  August  or 
at  the  beginning  of  September,  the  growth 
should  be  •nell  advanced  before  it  is  necessary 
to  move  the  pots  indoors.  A  "few  chilly  nights 
will  do  no  harm,  but  frost  must  be  prevented. 
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and  as  soon  as  there  is  fear  of  this  the  pots 
should  be  put  into  a  cold  frame,  the  lights  being 
removed  whenever  weather  permits  and  the 
plants  kept  as  hardy  as  possible.  After  a  few 
days  there  a  few  of  the  strongest  pots  may  be 
taken  indoors  and  placed  in  a  very  gentle  heat, 
50-'  to  55^  Fahr.  being  quite  enough  so  long  as 
there  is  sunshine  during  the  day,  when,  of 
course,  the  temperature  will  rise  without  doing 
harm..  Plenty  of  air  must  be  given,  and  a  little 
ventilation  at  night,  but  preventing  cold 
draughts,  is  beneficial  so  long  as  the  weather  is 
mild.  As  the  days  get  shorter  and  less  sunny, 
a  slightly  higher  temperature  may  be  allowed, 
but  the  plants  need  watching,  and  at  the  first 
sign    of    weedy    growth    the    heat    should     be 


cate  that  the  plants  are  suffering  from  cold, 
just  as  a  delicate  flabby  appearance  will  show 
too  much  coddling.  The  chief  things  to 
remember  in  Freesia  culture  are  that  they 
require  plenty  of  moisture  with  efficient  drain- 
age, an  abundance  of  air,  and  a  moderate 
temperature.  They  absolutely  refuse  to  do  their 
best  when  hurried. 

Freesias  can  be  grown  from  seed,  and  the 
writer  has  had  finer  blooms  and  stronger  plants 
under  this  method  than  by  any  other,  but  the 
present  season  is  not  the  best  for  seed  sowing. 
Whether  grown  from  bulbs  or  seed,  however, 
Freesias  can  be  had  with  foliage  as  stiff  as 
that  of  Gladiolus,  and  flowers  quite  capable  of 
supporting  themselves.     East  Sussex. 


others  with  flowers  whose  colouring  is  dis- 
liked by  many.  There  are  no  markedly  bad 
white  Iris  Ksempferi ;  all  the  art  shades  of 
lavender,  lilac,  pale  blue,  and  deep  blue  are 
distinctly  good,  but  among  the  so-called  reds,, 
purpleo,  spiashed,  and  parti-coloured  flowers- 
there  are  but  few  to  admire,  the  flowers  being 
generally  inferior.  We  may  copy  Japanese 
gardens  in  every  detail,  skirt  out  w-aterways  with 
Irises  in  approved  Japanese  fashion,  but  we 
cannot  reproduce  the  Japanese  climate  that  so 
well  maintains  the  plants  in  good  health  in 
their  native  country.  There  is  evidence  of  this 
in  every  garden  in  which  I.  laevigata  has  formed 
part  of  an  important  scheme.  In  the  first  yearnr 
two  there  is  a  glimpse  of  success,  but  afterwards, 


Fig.    55. — IRIS    L.EVIGATA    (K.EMPrERl). 


modified.  Fieesias  need  to  be  kept  near  the 
glass,  and  coddling  in  any  form  is  to  be  avoided. 
This,  probably,  is  the  cause  of  most  failures. 

The  earliest  bulbs  should  begin  to  show  for 
bloom  in  November  or  December,  but  if  ihey 
are  later  nothing  will  be  lost.  When  the  buds 
app-ear,  a  weak  solution  of  liquid  manure,  made 
from  cow  or  sheep-droppings,  may  be  given 
twice  a  week  and  will  greatly  aid  the  plants. 
Artificial  manures  are  best  withheld,  for 
although  some  may  be  beneficial,  the  writer  f.as 
had  unhappy  experience  with  one  or  two  kinds, 
even  when  applied  in  the  most  careful  fashion. 
To  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  fresh  pots  may 
b«  introduced  once  a  fortnight  from  the  frame 
until  it  gets  too  cold  to  leave  any  outside  at  all. 
A  purplish  look  on  the  leaves  will  at  once  indi- 


JAPANESE  IRISES. 

(Concluded  jrom  page  126.) 
I.  LAEVIGATA  (I.  K.«MPFERI). — For  garden  pur- 
poses Iris  laevigata  is  a  group  of  garden  forms 
derived  from  one  species  now  widely  known  as 
Iris  Kaempferi — the  Japanese  Flag.  There  are 
perhaps  a  hundred  forms  grown  in  Japan. 
French  and  Dutch  growers  have  produced  a 
few  others,  but  in  no  case  is  a  standard  oC 
nomenclature  recognised,  and  many  fine  Irises 
are  lost  in  a  mai:e  of  nondescript  forms  for  lack 
of  generally-recognised  names  by  v;hich  they 
may  be  distinguished.  For  the  present,  it  must 
suffice  to  say  there  are  single  and  double  forms 
in  plenty,  floriferous  and  non-floriferous  forms, 
some    with    attractively-coloured     flow^ers,    and 


in  most  cases,  a  gradual  collapse  that  spelts  un- 
suitab'e  culture.  There  must,  in  fact,  be  no 
attempt  to  grow  Iris  laevigata  in  the  black  ooze 
characteristic  of  the  Japanese  Iris  garden  ;  our 
cold  winters  would  tax  the  plants  severely  in 
such  material,  and  experience  teaches  there  is 
nothing  to  beat  9  to  12  inches  of  rich  loam 
between  the  plant's  root-stock  and  high-water 
level.  In  such  a  position  they  undergo  a 
certain  amount  of  ripening  tre  winter  sets 
in,  and  long  experience  with  broad  areas  of 
Japanese  Iris  convinces  me  that  a  submerged 
condition  of  the  root-stock  is  not  con- 
ducive to  success.  Shade  they  cannot  en- 
dure ;  persistent  laving  of  their  roots  by  active 
water  repiesses  free  growth,  and  sour,  water- 
logged soil  induces  a  species  of  fungus  to  U.xxw 
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on  the  leaves  and  rhizomes,  giving  them  a  rusty 
appearance  that  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  There  is  also  much  to  be  said  for  biennial^ 
lifting  and  replanting.  I  have  noticed  a  marked 
change  in  the  health  of  perfectly  acclimatised 
plants  of  Iris  la2vigata  when  they  have  occupied 
the  site  for  three  years,  and  this  has  led  me  to 
lift  every  plant  that  has  flowered  well  for  two 
years,  break  it  up  and  replant  it  in  soil  that  has 
been  sweetened  by  a  few  weeks'  exposure  to 
air,  and  enriched  by  a  liberal  dressing  of  rotted 
manure — preferably  that  from  osen.  March  is 
a  good  time  for  this  operation — autumn  less 
good,  because  the  plants  lie  dormant  through 
the  worst  of  the  winter  and  occasionally  suffer 
Toss  on  this  account.  A  faithful  copy  of 
Japanese  Iris  gardens  could  not  exist  in  this 
climate  for  many  years,  whilst  a  modification, 


aestivation  and  the  "blood-stained"  spathes  have 
earned  for  the  variety  the  names  hcematophylla 
and  sanguinea — names  which  are  at  present  in 
general  use.  Hybrid  derivations  of  this  variety 
are  Blue  King  and  Snow  Queen.  The  former  is 
structurally  between  orientalis  and  coreana,  and 
may  prove  to  be  a  hybrid  between  these  two. 
It  has  rich,  purple  blue  flowers  of  wonderful 
refinement.  Snow  Queen  is  a  valuable  border 
plant,  presumably  derived  by  crossing  orientalis 
v/ith  a  form  of  laevigata.  It  'has  large  flowers, 
the  blades  of  which  are  orbicular,  the  standards 
broad  and  erect.  It  is  pure  white  throughout, 
save  for  a  little  suffusion  of  yellow  at  the  bend 
of  the  blade.  These  forms  of  I.  sibirica  are 
good  border  plants,  easy  to  grow  and  flower, 
and  they  make  imposing  clumps  under  quite 
ordinary  border  culture. 


can  recommend  planting  Iris  tectorum  in  poor 
soil  at  its  highest  point  and  where  shade  at 
midsummer  is  ensured.  Album,  a  rare  white 
form  (see  fig.  67),  and  lilacinum,  which  differs 
but  little  from  the  type,  are  the  only  varieties  I 
have  seen.     G.  B.  M. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROPS. 

(See  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante,  pp.  St-90) 

(Continued  from  page  133.) 

5,  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES. 

Berkshire. — Strawberries  have  been  excellent 

in  quality  and  very  plentiful.     Raspberries  have 

a'so  been  produced  in  great  quantity,  and  they 
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on  cultural  grounds  solely,  ma}'  be  expected  to 
outlive  the  planter. 

I.  SIBIRICA. — The  easternmost  forms  of  Iris 
sibirica  differ  widely  from  the  type.  They  are 
splendid  border  plants,  whose  flowers  are  fairly 
large,  and  there  is  none  of  that  weedy  charac- 
ter that  has  rendered  I.   sibirica  unpopular. 

Var.  coreana  is  a  tufted  plant  with  rigid, 
grassy  leaves,  pale  violet  flowers  with  narrow, 
erect  standards,  and  orbicular  blades  delicately 
pencilled  with  white. 

Var.  orientalis  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  gardens. 
;t  has  lax  leaves  in  spreading  tufts,  stout  flower 
spikes  with  characteristic  ruddy  spathes,  from 
which  are  produced  pretty  violet  flowers  with 
large,  drooping  orbicular  blades  as  large  as  a 
'  penny.     The  crimsoned  tips  of  the  flowers  in 


I.  TECTORU.\i  (I.  TOMioi.OPHA). — A  fascinating 
Iris,  with  running  rhizomes,  broad  sickle-shaped 
leaves  in  fan-shaped  tufts  and  zig-zag  flower- 
■  stems  supporting  pale  blue  reflexing  flowers, 
generally  splashed  here  and  there  with  darker 
blue.  They  exceed  4  inches  in  diameter  when 
well  grown,  and  have  toothed,  white,  horny 
crests  in  place  of  the  beard  of  Pogon  Irises.  I 
have  seen  grand  clusters  of  flowering  plants  in 
western  England,  but  have  not  seen  such  good 
specimens  in  the  eastern  counties.  The  species 
cannot  withstand  summer  drought  or  winter  wet, 
but  will  grow  where  path  and  border  adjoin, 
among  stones  that  define  the  edge,  or  at  the 
base  of  a  large  boulder  in  the  rock-garden. 
Frosts  cannot  harm  it  if  the  site  is  dry  in  winter. 
If  the  open  garden  is  naturally  wet  in  winter,  I 


are  of  first-class  quality.  Black,  Red,  and  White 
Currants  are  all  heavy  crops,  and  the  bunches 
are  of  large  size.  Sweet  Cherries  proved  a  bad 
set  on  account  of  a  heavy  snowstorm  at  the 
flowering  period.  F.  Capp,  CharUrs  Gardens, 
Ascot. 

The  Apple  crop  in  this  district  is  gener- 
ally below  the  average  in  quantity,  although 
there  are  instances  of  trees  carrying  a  good  crop. 
In  these  gardens  they  are  much  below  an  average 
number.  Plums  also  are  very  scarce,  the  blooms 
being  damaged  by  frost  and  snow  at  the  end  of 
April.  Gooseberries  are  quite  a  failure.  Straw- 
berries have  been  abundant,  but  were  very  soon 
over.  /.  Howard,  Benham  Park  Gardens^ 
Newbury. 

Dorsetshire. — Despite  very  wintry  weather 
experienced   during  the  fourth   week   in   April, 
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when  many  wall  fruit  trees  were  in  full  bloom, 
the  general  fruit  crops  are  satisfactory.  App.es 
are  a  good  average  crop,  but  the  choicer 
d-ssert  kinds,  such  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
which  failed  absolutely  last  season,  have  ex- 
cellent crops.  Pears  are  .1  poor  crop,  and,  in 
particular,  on  trees  against  east  walls.  These 
suffered  from  the  severe  Aveatber  which  we 
experienced  hereabouts  on  the  morning  of 
April  24,  when  we  registered  7^  of  frost.  This  was 
preceded  by  several  hours  of  rain  and  snov.-. 
The  same  frost  was  also  accountable  for  the 
partial  loss  of  the  Plum  crop.  Sweet  Cherrus, 
which  succeed  only  indifferently  in  this  county, 
are  better  than  I  have  ever  known  them.  Mo- 
rellos  are  also  good  ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
an  average  crop,  but  Apricots  are  almost  nil. 
The  excellent  promise  of  a  Gooseberry  crop  was 
also  destroyed  by  the  frost  on  April  24.  Other 
bush  fruits,  including  Raspberries,  are  good. 
The  Strawberry  crop  is  the  most  satisfactory  for 
several  years.  T.  Tuytoti,  Castle  Gardens,  Sher- 
borne. 


■The 


be 


Apple  crop  promises  to 
very  good  one,  and  the  fruits  are  of  fine 
quality,  especially  'iince  the  advent  of  rains. 
Pears  of  some  sorts  are  a  fair  crop.  Pluii:s 
are  few,  the  bloom  was  injured  by  a  fall  of  snow 
and  a  severe  frost  during  the  third  week  of 
April.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  plenti- 
ful and  good.  We  Iiad  good  crops  of  Straw- 
berries, but  owing  to  the  hot,  dry  weather,  Ihey 
were  soon  over.  Thos.  Denny,  Down  House 
Gardens,  Blandford. 

Hampshire. — Apples  promise  a  good  crop ; 
the  trees  are  healthy  and  clear  of  pests  ;  varie- 
ties such  as  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  and  Worcester  Pearmain  are  excellent 
Gooseberries  are  almost  a  total  failure,  owing 
to  the  frost  and  snow  which  occurred  during 
April.  Strawberries  are,  as  is  usual  here,  a 
heavy  crop  of  fine  fruit.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has 
this  season  once  more  asserted  its  superiority  for 
flavour  over  most  other  sorts.  E.  Molyneux, 
Swanmore  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham. 

With    the   exception    of    Pears,    the   fruit 

crop  generally  may  be  taken  as  a  good  average 
one.  Apples,  in  many  varieties,  are  plentiful, 
the  fruits  being  clear  in  the  skin  and  the  trees 
strong  and  healthy  in  growth.  Plum  trees  o'.\ 
N.  and  N.W.  aspects  are  carrying  full  crops, 
but  trees  on  E.  walls  are  not  as  well  fruited. 
Apricots  are  scarce,  but  the  fruits  are  good, 
though  somewhat  later  than  usual.  Owing  to 
the  fine  dry  weather  Strawberries  were  excellent 
in  flavour,  but  the  heat  hastened  their  ripening  ; 
consequently  the  season  was  shortened.  All 
small  fruits  are  good.  Black  Currants  being  the 
lightest  crop.  A.  G.  Nichols,  Strathfieldsaye 
Gardens,  Mortimer,  R.S.O. 

Kent. — Spring  frosts  damaged  the  crops  of 
Gooseberries  and  Plums  in  many  parts.  Apples 
in  orchards  have  suffered  severely  from  cater- 
pillars, and  have,  in  consequence,  shed  their 
fruits  freely.  Plums  are  abundant  in  many 
places.  The  fruit  trees  in  our  nursery  arc 
remarkably  free  from  aphis.  Geo.  Biinyard, 
Maidstone. 

Man}'  persons  are  of  the  opinion  that  if 

Damsons  are  not  gathered  the  next  year's  crop 
will  be  a  bad  one.  The  fruits  of  some  of  our 
trees  were  left  ungathered  last  season,  and  these 
have  a  heavy  crop  this  year,  whilst  others  grow- 
ing in  a  better  situation,  the  fruits  of  which  were 
gathered,  have  a  very  poor  crop.  The  Cherry 
crop  is  very  unequal  ;  some  trees  are  well 
fruited,  whilst  others  have  but  few  Cherries. 
Trees  in  orchards  noted  in  the  winter  as  being 
affected  by  disease  are  not  much,  if  an}',  inferior 
in  cropping  to  those  not  affected.  The  variety 
May  Duke,  which  was  quite  immune  from  the 
disease,  has  no  fruits  ;  the  trees  are  surrounded 
by  other  affected  varieties  having,  on  the  whole, 
fair  crops!  Alfred  0.  Walker,  Vlcomie,  Nr. 
Maidstone. 

All   fruit   trees   are   very   clean   and    free 

from  blight.  I  have  not  seen  them  looking  so 
well  for  the  past  14  years.  I  never  use  wash  of 
any  kind  on  my  trees,  which,  1  think,  is  the 
secret  of  my  success.  If  more  summer-pruning 
was  practised  and  less  washing,  I  believe  the 
trees  would  be  more  prolific.  Wm.  Lewis,  East 
Sutton  Park  Gardens,  Maidstone. 

In    some  orchards   the   Apple   crop    is   a 

light  one,  yet  on  the  whole  there  is  evidence  of 


a  good  supply  of  this  fruit.  Pear  trees 
blossomed  freely,  but  in  many  instances  the 
fruits  failed  to  set.  Late  Cherries  were  almost 
completely  spoiled  by  continuous  rain.  Geo. 
Eamell,  Bowden,  Tonbridgc 

Almost  all  the  fruit  trees  in  this  district 

have  been  badly  attacked  by  the  winter  moth 
caterpillar.  In  plantations  where  the  trees  have 
not  been  washed  there  is  no  fruit,  but  in  the 
well-tended  plantations  there  are  some  good 
crops.     B.   Champion,   Mtreworth. 

Caterpillars     are     very     prevalent     this 

season,  especially  on  Apple  trees.  Plum  trees 
flowered  well,  and  the  foliage  is  free  from 
aphides.  Pear  trees  flowered  abundantly,  but 
there  were  no  insects  about  at  the  time  to  pol- 
linate the  flowers  ;  consequently  the  majority  of 
these  fruits  dropped.  Strawberries  flowered 
unusually  well,  and  we  have  had  a  very  heavy 
crop  ;  the  foliage  is  free  from  mildew.  Crops  of 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  patchy  ;  they  are 
plentiful  in  some  places  about  here.  Rasp- 
berries are  a  full  crop,  and  Cherries  flowered 


Fig.  07.  — ikis  tectokum,  white  variety 

(REDUCED   1). 

(For  text  see  p.  142.) 


and 


well.     H.     Cannell     &^     Sons, 


freely 
Eynsford. 

Cherries    were    a    heavy    and    good    crop 

until  persistent  rains  spoiled  them  ;  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  mid-season  fruits  were  gathered, 
and  the  late  fruiting  varieties  have  also  suffered 
from  the  same  cause.  -\11  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries have  given  heavy  and  good  crops. 
Givon's  Late  Prolific,  treated  on  the  one-crop 
system,  has  done  grandly.  Some  varieties  of 
Apples  are  a  full  crop,  but  others  are  barren. 
Pears  are  very  few,  but  the  fruits  we  have  are 
clean  and  good.  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  all 
bush  fruits,  even  Black  Currants,  which  have 
been  failures  for  many  years  past.  W.  E.  Hum- 
phreys, Blendon  Hall,  Bexlcy. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  very 

good.  Cherries  are  a  remarkably  fine  crop ; 
Apples  are  plentiful  and  good,  and  Plums  are 
also  abundant.  Raspberries  are  very  heavy  crops, 
especially  of  Superlative  and  Baumforth  Seed- 
ling.    Pears  are  not  more  than  an  average  crop  ; 


the  trees  did  not  flower  freely,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  heavy  crop  of  last  year.  Strawberries  are 
a  remarkably  good  crop,  the  berries  being  of  fine 
quality.  Bush  fruits  are  plentiful  and  good. 
John  Thos.  Shann,  Betleshanger  Park  Gardens, 
Eastry,  Dover. 

Fruit  trees   of   all   kinds  are  remarkably 

clean  and  healthy  this  season.  Bush  fruits 
have  cropped  heavily,  the  fruits  being  very 
good.  Strawberries  were  a  record  crop,  and 
their  flavour  was  extra  good  owing  to  the  dry, 
sunny  weather.  /.  G.  Weston,  Eastwell  Park 
Gardens,   Ashford. 

Middlesex. — Considering  the  severe  weather 
experienced  during  the  flowering  period  of  many 
kinds  of  fruit  trees,  the  crops  are  much  better 
than  was  expected.  Apples  are  a  very  good  crop, 
and  Peaches  against  south  walls  are  plentifully 
cropped,  but  on  trees  against  west  walls  the 
fruits  are  few.  Strawberries  were  excellent ; 
Gooseberries  are  an  average  crop,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Currants,  Cherries,  Raspberries, 
and  Plums.  The  crops,  on  the  whole,  may  be 
considered  very  satisfactory.  H.  Markham, 
Wrotham  Park,  Middlesex. 

Apples  promise  to  be  an  extra  good  crop 

this  season,  but  Apricots,  probably  owing  to  the 
excessive  crop  of  last  year,  are  a  failure.  Small 
fruits  promised  well  early  in  the  season,  but  the 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  followed  by  frost,  on  April  25, 
practically  rui;:ed  all  bush  fruits.  Straw- 
berries have  been  very  prolific,  but  late  fruits 
were  damaged  through  continued  showers  and 
dull  weather.  A.  R.  Allan,  Hillingdon  Court 
Gardens,   Uxbridge. 

In   spite  of  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  and 

4"  of  frost  on  April  24  the  fruit  crops  are 
satisfactory.  Apples  are  a  heavy  crop,  espe- 
cially the  varieties  Lane's  Prince  Albert  and 
King  of  the  Pippins,  and  these  varieties  have  had 
to  be  thinned  heavily.  Pears  vary  considerably  in 
cropping,  the  best  are  wall  trees  of  Souvenir  du 
Congrcs  and  Durondeau.  Pyramid  trees  have 
only  a  moderate  crop.  Strawberries  escaped  the 
May  frosts,  and  were  the  best  crop  for  years 
past.  I.axton's  Reward  stands  out  conspicuously 
both  for  size  of  fruit,  flavour,  colouring,  and 
cropping  qualities;  many  of  th-e  fruits  were 
more  than  two  ounces  in  weight.  It  is  quite  the 
best  variety  here.  Gooseberries,  Currants  and 
Raspberries  are  heavy  crops  and  all  are  of  good 
qualitv.  Jas.  Hawkes,  Osterley  Park  Gardens, 
Islcw'orth. 

Surrey. — The  fruit  crops  in  general  are  very 
promising,  but  spring  frosts  ruined  the  Apricots, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  particularly  the  Apri- 
cots. Strawberries  have  been  very  good,  but  the 
late  fruits,  which  were  exceptionally  numerous, 
were  ruined  by  rains.  A  storm  on  July  13  caused 
serious  damage  in  some  of  the  gardens  here, 
manv  -Apples  being  injured  by  large  hailstones. 
/    Lock,   Oatlands  Lodge  Gardens,   Weybridgc. 

All  our  fruit  trees  look  well  and  promise 

good  crops  of  clean  fruit.  Our  Cherry  trees 
have  not  yet  attained  a  bearing  size,  but  the 
trees  are  making  excellent  growth.  ^S".  T. 
Wright,  R.H.S.   Gardens,   Wisley,  Ripley. 

The    fruit    trees    in    general   are    making 

good  growth,  and  in  most  cases  are  carrying 
average  crops  of  fruit.  During  the  nights  of 
April  24  and  25  we  experienced  8'-^  of  frost,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  25th  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
Many  Plum  and  Pear  trees  were  then  in  full 
flower,  yet  they  are,  in  most  cases,  carrying 
good  crops,  although  no  protection  was  given 
the  trees.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  that  were 
in  flower  on  those  dates  failed  to  set  their 
fruits.  I  have  noticed  several  Plum  trees  around 
here  with  silver-leaf  disease,  more  than  I  have 
seen  since  1904  after  the  sunless  summer  of 
1903  ;  this  suggests  to  me  that  silver-leaf  is  in 
some  way  developed  in  seasons  where  there  is 
an  excess  of  moisture  and  a  lack  erf  sunshine. 
IF.  P.  Bound,  Gallon  Park  Gardens. 

I  have  never  known  Strawberries  so  poor 

in  flavour  as  this  year.  Apples  set  a  huge  crop, 
but,  happily,  the  fruits  have  thinned  themselves 
satisfactorily.  Plums  have  fallen  from  an  aver- 
age to  an  under  crop,  through  defective  fertilisa- 
tion. Raspberries  are  a  phenomenal  crop.  W . 
Wilks,  Vicarage,  Shirley,  Croydon, 

The  exceeding   irregularity  of   the   fruit 

crop  this  season  renders  it  difficult  to  furnish 
a  satisfactory  return.  There  are  as  many  Apple 
trees  fruitless  as  there  are  specimens  with  good 
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Clops.  Pears  are  very  few.  Plums  are  plenti- 
ful on  Victor.a  and  a  few  other  varieties,  but, 
generally,  the  crop  of  this  fruit  is  light.  Bush 
fruits  have  been  remarliably  good  and  plentiful 
in  spite  of  the  alarms  sought  to  be  created  as  to 
Gooseberry-mildew  and  Currant  mite.  Wall 
fiuits  are  a  poor  crop;  the  intensely  cold 
weather  which  prevailed  in  April  having  prac- 
tically destroyed  the  embryo  fruit  generally. 
Strawberries  have  been  exceptionally  good  and 
plentiful,  though  the  season  was  none  too  long. 
Raspberries  and  Loganberries  have  been  great 
crops.     Alex.   Dean,  Kingston. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  locality  are  some- 
what patchy.  Apples  here  are  a  lair  average 
crop,  and  the  fruits  mostly  are  a  good  shape 
and  promises  to  finish  well.  Pears  set  fairly 
well,  but  the  Pear  midge  has  reduced  the  crop. 
Plums  are  better  than  usual ;  both  dessert  and 
Morello  Cherries  are  heavy  crops  and  of  good 
quality.  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  ^'ipricots  are 
much  under  last  year's  crop  in  quantity.  These, 
as  usual,  failed  to  set  owing  to  bad  weather  in 
the  spring.  Small  fruits  are  good  this  year. 
Raspberries  being  extra  fine  and  plentiful. 
Strawberries  also  were  extra  good,  especially  in 
point  of  quality.  I  have  never  known  fruits  of 
Royal  Sovereign  to  be  better  in  size,  colour  and 
flavour  ;  they  were  much  less  acid  than  usual. 
Other  good  sorts  here  are  Givon's  Late  Prolific, 
British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Louis 
G'authier,  Laxton's  Latest,  and  Bedford  Cham- 
pion ;  the  last-named  is  fine  in  appearance  but 
very  poor  in  flavour.  Filberts  and  Walnuts  are 
satisfactory  crops.  Geo.  Kent,  The  Gardens, 
Korbury  Pari,  Dorking. 

— —  The  fruit  crops  in  this  district,  with  the 
exception  of  small  fruits  and  Strawberries,  are 
much  below  the  average.  The  majority  of  the 
Apple  trees  which  are  fruiting  this  season  are 
with  few  exceptions,  those  that  were  barren  last 
year,  and  these  are  greatly  in  the  minority.  W. 
H.  Honess,  Hopedene  Gardens,  Holmhury  St 
Mary,  Dorking. 

(To  be  continued.) 


With  careful  attention  to  watering  and  full  ex- 
posure to  sunshine  they  will  form  short,  sturdy 
growths  and  thick  leathery  leaves.  Although 
established  plants  are  quite  hardy,  frost  will 
injure  the  young  leaves  and  thus  spoil  the 
plants  for  sale,  therefore  they  should  be  taken 
under  cover  earl}'  in  the  autumn  or  before  severe 
weather  sets  in.  The  compost  most  suitable  for 
Aralia  Sieboldii  is  a  mixture  of  rich  loam, 
well-decomposed  stable  manure,  and  some  bone- 
meal.     A.  Hemsley. 


MARKET     PLANTS. 

FATSIA  (AR-\LIA)  SIEBOLDII. 

This  is  one  of  the  leading  market  plants,  the 
prices  varying  from  about  4s.  per  dozen  for 
specimens  in  5-inch  pots  up  to  24s.  or  30s.  for 
extra  well-finished  plants  in  6-inch  pots.  The 
best  large  plants  I  have  noticed  were  grown  out- 
of-doors  the  previous  summer,  kept  in  a  tem- 
perature just  above  freezing  point  throughout  the 
winter,  and  started  naturally  as  the  weather 
became  warmer  in  the  spring.  When  growth 
starts  in  spring  the  plants  soon  develop  many 
leaves,  and  at  that  stage  liquid  manure  is  of 
great  assistance  to  them.  They  pay  best  if 
l:e-:!t  until  the  leaves  are  fairly  hard  before  send- 
ing the  plants  to  market. 

Some  are  raised  from  seeds  saved  in  this 
country,  but  growers  depend  mostly  on  imported 
seeds,  which  come  from  Germany,  usually  early 
in  April.  The  seeds  soon  lose  their  vitality, 
and  should  therefore  be  sown  as  soon  as  re- 
ceived, or  if  circumstances  compel  them  to  be 
kept  for  a  few  days  they  should  be  shut  up  in  a 
tin  box  or  a  glass  bottle  and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 
I  have  kept  seeds  until  August,  but  with  the 
greatest  care  they  did  not  germinate  so  well  as 
those  sown  as  soon  as  received.  The  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  shallow  boxes  or  in  pans,  using  good 
loam  and  a  surface  layer  of  light  soil  that  will 
not  cake.  The  pans  •should  be  placed  over  a 
little  bottom  heat  and  be  well  exposed  to  the 
light.  The  seeds  will  soon  germinate  ;  damping  is 
sometimes  troublesome,  but  this  may  be  obviated 
if  the  seeds  be  sown  thinly  and  the  seedlings 
pricked  off  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle.  Although  the  plants  are  best  started 
into  growth  in  warmth,  at  subieqiient  stages  they 
make  more  satisfactory  growth  under  cool  treat- 
ment. Where  plenty  of  room  is  available  in- 
doors they  may  be  grown  under  glass,  and  form 
useful  plants  bv  the  following  autumn.  The 
most  sturdy  plants  are  those  grown  in  full 
exposure  to  the  light.  They  are  ready  for 
sale  in.  the  second  season.  Plants  which  have 
been  kept  in  small  pots  throughout  the  winter 
may  be  potted  into  5-inch  pots  earlv  in  the  year, 
and  kept  in  a  pit  until  all  danger  of  frost  is 
passed,  when  they  may  be   stood   in   the  open. 


The  Week^s  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.  G.  L. 
HoLFOKD,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 
Miltonia  vexillaria. — Plants  of  this  species, 
and  its  varieties,  are  commencing  to  grow 
actively;  therefore,  those  in  need  of  fresh  toot- 
ing material  should  receive  attention  forthwith, 
as  repotting  or  resurfacing  with  new  rooting 
medium  is  best  performed  at  this  season. 
Young,  vigorously-growing  plants  that  require 
additional  root  room  should  be  shifted  into 
larger  receptacles,  with  as  little  disturbance  at 
the  roots  as  is  possible.  Large  specimen  plants 
that  are  showing  signs  of  exhaustion  should  have 
the  old  material  shaken  from  their  roots,  any 
useless  pseudo-bulbs  removed,  leaving  n\o  or 
three  only  behind  each  lead  ;  and  all  dead  and 
decaying  roots  cut  away,  taking  care  not  to  in- 
jure any  of  the  healthy  roots  in  the  process. 
These  plants  thrive  best  under  pot  culture.  The 
pots  should  be  filled  to  within  two-thirds  of  their 
depth  with  material  for  drainage.  For  a  pot- 
ting medium  use  a  mixture  of  two-thirds 
Osmunda  rhizomes  oi  Polypodium  fibre,  and 
one-third  clean,  fresh  Sphagnum-moss.  These 
materials  shou'.d  be  chopped  up  and  well  mixed 
together,  adding  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  crushed 
crocks  and  charcoal  to  keep  it  porous.  Press 
the  soil  about  the  roots  moderately  firmly,  and 
surface  the  pot  with  Sphagnum-moss.  After  \  ot- 
ting,  the  plants  should  be  staged  in  a  structure 
having  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  be 
shaded  from  strong  sunshine.  Water  must  be 
given  sparingly  for  some  time  after  the  plants 
have  been  repotted.  An  occasional  sprinkling 
of  the  surface  moss  through  a  fine  rose  can  will 
keep  the  soil  sufficiently  moist,  provided  the  sur- 
roundings are  kept  damp. 

Miltonia  5/c;.-,zKa.— This  is  a  hybrid  of  ).L 
vexillaria,  and  one  that  is  rather  uncertain  in 
its  flowering  season.  Healthy,  vigorous  plants 
often  produce  two  batches  of  flowers  in  one 
season,  but  those  that  are  produced  in  spring 
are  by  far  the  best.  The  plant  needs  similar 
treatment  to  that  described  for  M.  vexillaria, 
except  that  they  should  be  given  rather  warmer 
quarters  at  all  seasons.  Repotting  may  be  done 
at  any  time  during  the  stage  when  new  roots 
are  forming  above  ground  from  the  young 
growths.  The  plants  give  the  best  results  when 
their  roots  are  restricted  to  small  pots  ;  there- 
fore, over-potting  must  be  avoided. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Lockinge 

Early- jioivcring  Ciirysanthemums. — Many  of 
the  earliest  varieties  will  now  be  well  furnished 
with  flower-buds.  Some  of  these  outdoor  varie- 
ties require  no  thinning  of  their  flowers,  but 
others  do  need  such  thinning.  As  a  rule, 
several  buds  form  at  the  end  of  each  shoot, 
and  even  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  ;  unless 
some  of  these  are  removed,  the  blooms  will  be 
small,  and  many  of  them  deformed  through 
overcrowding.  Rubbing  out  the  buds  is  a 
simple  process,  but  it  requires  care,  and  an  in- 
experienced person  mav  be  liable  to  rub  out  the 
w^ong  buds.  These  Chrysanthemums  need  little 
staking  ;  one  stick  placed  at  the  time  they  are 
planted  out  will  be  sufficient.  To  this  the  llower 
shoots  may  be  secured,  a  process  that  requires 
considerable  care  and  time,  but  it  is  well  worth 
the  trouble.  Green  and  black  fly,  also  mildew, 
are  occasionally  troublesome  on  Chrysanthe- 
mums outof-doors,  and  must  be  combated 
directly  they  are  observed.  Tobacco  powder 
dusted  on  the  leaves  when  they  are  damp  is  a 
good  specific  for  aphis. 


The  Everlasting  Pea  (Latiiyrus  sylvcstris). — 
The  Everlasting  Pea  is  a  fine  subject  for  grow- 
ing in  masses  en  rockwork  or  for  training  en 
arbors,  walls,  trellises,  iSrc.  The  plants  are  not 
particular  as  to  soil,  provided  it  is  fairly  rich, 
a.id  they  are  useful  for  furnishing  cut  flowers  and 
pretty  shoots  for  arranging  with  Sweet  Peas 
and  other  flowers.  A  common  mistake  in  grow- 
ing this  plant  is  overcrowding  the  shoots,  which 
should  be  well  thinned  out  when  they  are 
young.  Being  a  very  deep-rooting  plant,  the 
seeds  are  best  sown  where  they  are  intended  to 
remain  permanently,  but  they  can  be  planted 
in  small  pots  now  and  transplanted  in  the 
spring.  There  are  several  varieties  of  distinct 
colours,  including  while,  pink,  and  purple. 

Hardy  annuals. — Many  hardy  annuals  suf- 
fered early  in  the  season  from  low  tempera- 
tures, and  later  from  excessive  drought.  It 
may  be  well,  therefore,  to  take  precaution 
that  sufficient  seeds  are  harvested  before  the 
flowers  are  all  over,  for  the  period  of  bloom- 
ing may  not  be  much  further  prolonged.  Among 
the  best  hardy  annuals  is  Bartonia  aurea, 
which,  although  straggling  in  growth,  blooms 
freely,  and  is  valuable  for  massing.  Phacelia 
campanularia  forms  a  compact  plant,  and 
produces  flowers  of  a  lovely  blue  shade.  Of 
Cand3'tufts,  WTiite  Spiral,  Carmine,  and  Little 
Prince  are  all  good  varieties.  The  purple, 
white  and  yellow  Centaurcas  are  both  free  in 
flowering  and  decorati>'e  in  appearance.  The 
Clarkia  is  another  favourite  garden  plant,  the 
double  salmon  variety  being  especially  good. 
Lavateria  rosea  splendens  has  brilliant,  rose- 
pink  flowers,  which  are  very  effective  in  the  bor- 
der. The  best  of  the  Nemesias  are  the  dwarf 
varieties.  Linum  grandiflorum  is  a  showy,  free- 
flowering,  hardy  annual.  Is'igelia  Miss  Jekyll 
has  beautiful,  cornflower-blue  flowers.  The 
Salpiglossis  is  to  be  recommended  for  open, 
sunny  situations. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stuu.ing,  Esq., 

Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 
Humea  clegans. — Sow  seeds  of  this  plant  in 
gentle  heat,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
through  the  soil  remove  them  to  an  unheated 
frame,  placing  them  close  to  the  glass  and  shad- 
ing them  from  bright  Sunshine.  The  soil 
should  be  damped  before  sowing  the  seeds,  and 
these  latter  will  only  need  to  be  covered  very 
thinly  with  finely-sifted  soil.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  pot  them  off 
singly  into  3-inch  pots,  taking  every  care  not  to 
break  the  roots  in  taking  the  plants  from  the 
seed  pot.  Let  the  compost  consist  of  good  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  sand,  adding  a  little  manure 
from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed.  When  the  pot.s 
have  become  filled  with  roots,  repot  the  plants 
into  6-inch  pots.  It  is  important  that  Humeas 
should  never  become  severely  pot-bound,  as  this 
condition  causes  them  to  lose  their  lower  leaves. 
The  compost  used  for  the  second  potting  may 
be  a  shade  heavier  and  licher.  During  the 
winter  the  watering  must  be  done  very  carefully, 
keeping  the  roots  just  on  the  dry  side.  The 
plants  are  best  grown  in  an  unheated  frame  until 
the  appearance  of  frost,  when  they  may  be  re- 
moved to  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  a  house 
having  a  southern  exposure  ;  a  cool  greenhouse 
being  suitable.  In  spring  they  will  need  to  be 
shifted  into  lO-inch  pots.  These  pots  should 
first  be  made  quite  clean  and  each  should  be 
well  drained.  The  soil  for  use  at  this  potting 
may  be  made  a  little  richer  than  that  used  on 
the  previous  occasion. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — No  time  should  now  be 
lost  before  putting  these  bulbs  into  pots  or 
boxes.  If  a  considerable  quantity  of  bulbs  has 
to  be  forced,  I  prefer  to  use  boxes  for  the  early 
stages  of  growth.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
make  them  up  into  pots  before  they  come  into 
flower,  taking  care  to  select  bulbs  of  the  same 
size  and  stage  of  flowering  for  each  particular 
pan  or  pot.  By  this  method  the  pots  or  pans 
frequently  present  a  better  appearance  when  the 
plants  are  in  bloom  than  when  the  bulbs  are 
grown  during  all  their  stages  in  pots.  The 
bulbs  may  be  started  in  any  ordinary  "  cutting" 
boxes,  which  should  contain  a  porous  sandy 
compost ;  the  bulbs  should  be  placed  at  dis- 
tances of  2  inches  apart  each  way.  .\fter  the 
boxing  is  completed  apply  a  good  watering,  and 
stand  them  in  a  position  where  6  inches  deep  of 
ashes  or  sand  may  be   placed  over  them  until 
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the  bulbs  commence  to  grow,  at  which  stage  the 
ashes  or  sand  should  be  removed  and  the  boxes 
placed  in  an  unheated  frame.  When  the  roots 
have  begun  to  extend  freely  into  the  soil  the 
box,  or  boxes,  should  be  placed  in  a  warmer 
atmosphere  to  force  the  plants  into  flower,  it 
being  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  them  m  bloom  by 
the  first  week  in  November. 

Cyclamen. — Plants  that  were  planted  out  into 
a  frame  are  now  growing  freely  and  should  be 
given  a  little  liquid  manure. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  creepers. — Climbing  and 
creeping  plants  in  the  stove  and  greenhouse  that 
have  made  large  quantities  of  growth  should 
have  some  of  the  shoots  cut  out  and  the  remain- 
ing ones  tied  in  and  regulated,  so  that  the  light 
may  penetrate  more  freely  between  the  branches, 
and  thus  benefit  the  plants  that  are  growing 
beneath  them.  Lapagerias  that  are  trained  over 
a  trellis  immediately  under  the  roof  should  have 
many  of  their  growths  loosened  that  they  may 
be  allowed  to  hang  down  before  they  come  into 
flower  ;  but  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  order 
not  to  rub  off  the  flower-buds  whilst  drawing  the 
shoots  from  the  wires. 

W inter- jiowering  Begonias. — Plants  that  have 
filled  their  pots  with  roots  should  now  be  fed 
regularly  with  liquid  manure,  and  the  shoots 
should  be  neatly  trained  to  form  good  speci- 
mens. The  plants  will  not  need  to  be  syringed 
overhead  so  frequently  after  this  date,  and  as  the 
days  become  shorter  syringing  may  be  discon- 
tinued. Allow  plenty  of  space  around  each 
plant  and  commence  now  to  expose  them  a  little 
more  fully  to  the  sunshine. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation. — Any  old 
plants  that  have  passed  out  of  bloom  and 
require  repotting  should  be  given  attention  at 
once.  A  suitable  compost  will  be  one  consisting 
of  turfj'  loam,  leaf-mould,  lime  rubble,  wood 
ashes,  and  as  much  sand  as  will  keep  the  whole 
of  the  materials  porous  after  firm  potting  has 
"been  done.  In  the  process  of  repotting  be  very 
careful  not  to  break  the  old  ball  of  soil,  nor  to 
loosen  the  plant  at  the  neck.  See  that  the  roots 
are  in  a  moderately  moist  condition  before 
attempting  to  repot  them. —Provide  each  pot 
v/ith  perfect  drainage,  and  m  potting  press  the 
soil  firmly  round  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Use 
great  discrimination  in  the  affording  of  water 
after  the  operation,  for  during  the  winter  the 
plants  thrive  better  if  kept  slightly  on  the  dry 
side.  

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 


Winter-fruiting  Pineapples.— K  tolerably  dry 
atmosphere  is  necessary  for  plants  of  Smooth 
Cayenne  and  other  winter-fruiting  varieties  dur- 
ing the  flowering  period.  The  house  should  be 
ventilated  early  in  the  morning  upon  bright 
days,  and  closed  sufhcientl}'  early  in  the  after- 
noon that  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  will  rise 
considerably  from  sun  heat.  Enough  fire  heat 
must  bs  employed  at  night  to  prevent  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature  from  falling  below  70'-'. 
\\Tien  the  flowering  period  has  passed  (it  may 
already  have  passed  in  some  cases}  increase  the 
atmospheric  moisture  and  syringe  the  surfaces 
"between  the  plants,  slightly  spraying  over  their 
heads  in  the  afternoon  as  soon  as  the  house  has 
been  closed.  Be  particularly  careful  not  to  let 
the  soil  in  the  pots  become  dry  or  remain  for 
any  appreciable  period  in  a  state  of  wetness. 
"Slightly  stain  the  water  with  Peruvian  guano 
-each  time  water  is  afforded.  It  is  necessary  to 
leave  sufficient  suckers  on  the  plants  for  future 
requirements,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Smooth 
Cayenne  variety  there  is  a  difficulty  at  times  in 
procuring  as  many  as  are  necessary,  crowns 
liaving  sometimes  to  be  saved  to  make  good  the 
deficiency.  Plants  obtained  from  crowns  pro- 
duce equally  as  good  fruits  as  do  suckers,  but 
they  take  a  longer  period  than  is  required  by 
tstrong  suckers.  As  the  days  shorten,  gradually 
train  the  plants  to  absence  of  shade  by  not  using 
the  blinds  so  early  in  the  day,  and  by  removing 
them  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

Queen  Fintapples, — Young  plants  intended  for 
fruiting  early  next  summer,  having  now  maCe 
good  progress  in  their  final  pots,  will  require 
more  frequent  supplies  of  weak  tepid  guano 
■water,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  soil  re- 
maining long  in  a  wet  state.     At  this  season  the 


damping  of  suitable  surfaces  to  promote  the 
necessary  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture 
needs  frequent  attention,  and  the  plants  should 
be  lightly  sprayed  overhead  when  the  house  is 
closed  early  in  the  afternoon.  Ventilation  should 
be  employed  early  each  morning,  increasing  the 
amount  until  the  middle  of  the  day.  By  clos- 
ing the  house  early  in  the  afternoon,  sun  heat 
may  be  saved,  which  will  render  it  unneces- 
sary to  employ  a  great  amount  of  fire  heat  at 
night.  It  is  desirable  to  obtain  strong  plants  by 
October,  such  that,  after  passing  through  a  sea- 
son of  rest,  will  show  inflorescences  without  first 
making  new  growth.  Remove  any  suckers  as 
soon  as  they  appear,  for  if  they  are"  numerous, 
as  is  the  case  sometimes  with  this  variety,  they 
are  detrimental  to  the  plants. 

Fruit  borders. — The  continuance  of  dry 
weather  in  some  districts  has  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  water  outdoor  fruit  borders  even  more 
than  is  usual.  On  no  account  should  borders 
containing  the  roots  of  vines,  especially  such 
as  are  carrying  late  crops  of  fruits,  be  allowed 
to  become  dry.  For  if  this  takes  place,  and  the 
soil  afterwards  is  saturated,  either  by  rain  or  by 
artificial  watering,  the  berries  would  be  very 
liable  to  split.  The  mulching  of  borders  of  this 
description  with  suitable  manures  is  of  great 
assistance  to  fruit  trees  in  seasons  like  the  pre- 
sent, but  it  is  a  question  if  the  practice  is  not 
sometimes  carried  to  excess  in  wet  seasons. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Pears. — The  returns  published  recently  in 
these  pages  show  how  unsatisfactory  the  Pear 
crop  is  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  more 
especially  in  Scotland.  The  few  trees  carrying 
good  crops  should  be  well  looked  after,  keeping 
them  clear  of  breast-wood,  and  watering  the 
roots  as  often  as  necessary.  The  trees  should 
be  relieved  of  all  small  and  deformed  fruits, 
which  are  numerous  this  year,  although  the  crop 
is  light.  The  earliest  varieties,  including  Doyenne 
d'£te,  Citron  des  Carmes,  and  Jargonelle,  will 
soon  be  ripening,  and  will,  therelore,  require 
almost  daily  attention  as  to  gathering.  Jargon- 
elle, Clapp's  Favourite,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
and,  indeed,  most  of  the  early  varieties  of  Apples 
and  Pears  are  best  gathered  before  they  are  fully 
ripe,  as  their  flavour  is  then  retained  to  a  fuller 
degree.  It  will  be  necessary  to  carefully  net  the 
early  varieties  to  protect  them  from  tits  and 
blackbirds,  for  once  the  fruits  are  pecked  by 
birds,  then  hornets,  wasps  and  flies  gain  an  en- 
trance, and  soon  make  a  clearance  upon  trees 
carrying  only  light  crops.  It  is  now  time  to  pay 
special  attention  to  mid-season  and  late-fruiting 
kinds  by  feeding  the  roots  with  liquid  or  artifi- 
cial manures,  and  mulching  the  ground,  varying 
the  treatment  according  to  the  kind  of  stock 
the  trees  are  worked  on  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil  they  are  growing  in.  Many  other  details 
claim  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  at  this  busy 
season,  and  watering  is,  therefore,  often 
neglected  until  it  is  too  late  to  be  of  much  bene- 
fit. It  will  be  found  that  the  recent  rains  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  penetrate  much  below  the 
surface.  A  special  effort  should  be  n:ade  to 
water  those  trees  carrying  heavy  crops  first, 
■pushing  the  work  forward  at  every  opportunity 
until  all  have  been  watered.  It  is  only  by  mak- 
ing special  endeavours  in  this  way  that  fruits 
of  a  large  size  and  extra  quality  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  same  attention  should  be  given  to 
early  and  late  varieties  of  Apples,  both  on  walls 
and  in  the  open  quarter. 

Loganberries. — These  plants  require  much  the 
same  treatment  as  Raspberries.  All  the  old 
fruiting  growths  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
they  have  been  cleared  of  fruit  to  make  more 
room  for  the  young  shoots  for  fruiting  next 
year.  Secure  five  or  six  of  the  strongest  to  the 
trellis  or  poles  according  to  the  space  available, 
to  prevent  their  being  damaged  by  winds,  and 
apply  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure  or  other 
stimulants  to  the  roots.  The  same  treatment 
should  be  given  to  Blackberries.  Both  plants 
being  gross  feeders,  they  require  liberal  treat- 
ment, especially  when  planted  on  light,  poor 
soils. 

Nuts. — These  present  a  poor  crop  this  season, 
especially  Walnuts,  but  the  bushes  of  Cobs  and 
Filberts  must  not  be  neglected.    Keep  all  sucker 


growths  removed  from  the  base.  A  sharp  look- 
out should  be  kept  for  squirrels,  or  they  will 
soon  take  what  few  nuts  there  are  present  on 
the  bushes. 

Fruit  room. — If  the  cleaning  of  this  structure 
has  not  already  been  done,  no  time  should  be 
lost  before  thoroughly  washing  the  shelves  and 
all  other  woodwork  with  soft  soap  and  water. 
Lime-wash  the  walls  and  have  everything  clean 
and  sweet  by  the  time  the  fruits  are  ready  for 
gathering. 

Hoeing. — The  ground  is  becoming  very  dry, 
and,  if  the  hoe  is  not  kept  frequently  at  work, 
the  surface  soil  will  crack,  and  the  trees  will 
suffer  at  a  time  when  moisture  is  necessary  for 
the  trees  to  complete  their  growth  and  develop 
flower-buds. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


Tomaios. — Seldom  have  the  weather  conditions 
been  more  favourable  for  the  culture  of  To- 
matos  out-of-doors  than  this  season.  The  plants 
are  heavily  laden  with  well-developed  fruits, 
and,  provided  the  weather  of  autumn  is  fine,  the 
crop  will  mature  weT.  Strict  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  removal  of  all  unnecessary  shoots 
and  any  flower  trusses  that  develop  after  this 
date.  At  this  period  the  leaves  should  be 
shortened  half-way  in  order  that  the  fruits  m\y 
have  the  fullest  exposure  to  sunshine.  The  fruits 
must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  after  they  show 
signs  of  colouring,  but  should  be  gathered  and 
placed  in  a  warm  glasshouse  or  dwelling-room, 
where  they  will  mature  perfectly.  Tomatos 
giown  under  glass  have  needed  very  little  ?rti- 
ficial  heat,  and  have  done  remarkably  well. 
Those  in  full  bearing  should  be  liberally  fed 
with  some  manurial  stimulant,  and  a  free  i  ir- 
culation  of  air  should  be  permitted  throughout 
the  house  both  day  and  night.  Carefully  prevent 
an  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  \\Tien  ihe 
weather  is  wet  or  cold,  especially  at  night  time, 
a  little  artificial  heat  should  be  provided  as  a 
precaution  against  disease  which  is  favoured  by 
cold  and  damp.  Plants  intended  for  fruiting 
early  in  winter  should  now  be  shifted  into  their 
fruiting  pots.  These  plants  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  sturdy,  short-jointed  shoots. 
Keep  them  in  a  cool  greenhouse  for  about  a 
month,  and  after  that  period  transfer  them  to 
an  intermediate-house,  where  they  may  be 
allowed  to  fruit,  training  the  shoots  near  to  the 
glass.  Make  a  small  sowing  of  the  variety  Sun- 
rise, placing  the  seed  pans  in  a  little  heat.  This 
is  an  excellent  variety  to  produce  an  early  spring 
crop,  and,  if  seeds  are  sown  at  this  time,  the 
plants  will  become  well  established  before  the 
winter  sets  in.  If  they  are  placed  near  to  the 
glass,  and  given  every  encouragement,  they  will 
be  ready  early  in  the  new  year  for  shifting  into 
their  fruiting  pots. 

French  Beans. — In  order  to  maintain  a  supply 
of  this  vegetable  all  through  the  winter,  seeds 
should  be  sown  now  in  heated  pits  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  from  the  glass. 
No  forcing  whatever  must  be  practised,  but  the 
seeds  must  be  allowed  to  germinate  naturally, 
as  the  hardier  and  more  gradual  the  growth 
the  better  will  be  the  results.  There  are  many 
suitable  varieties  for  winter  cropping,  but  I 
prefer  Ne  plus  Ultra  and  Canadian  Wonder. 
Both  possess  a  robust  constitution,  as  well  as 
free-cropping  qualities.  They  should  be  sown 
in  cold  frames,  the  lights  of  which  should  be 
entirely- removed  during  the  present  month. 

Winter  Greens. — If  by  any  chance  the  plant- 
ing of  these  has  not  been  completed,  it  should 
be  done  without  further  delay,  and  any  failure 
in  the  principal  batches  should  be  n:ade  good. 
In  cases  where  the  plants  have  been  placed  in 
soil  which  has  since  become  caked,  such  as 
between  rows  of  Peas,  the  surface  of  the  ground 
should  be  broken  up  with  a  fork,  as  much  to 
make  it  tidy  as  to  stimulate  growth. 

Gourds  and  Pumpkins. — These  have  done  much 
better  this  year  than  last  season,  and  a  fine  crop 
of  fruits  is  now  developing,  but  it  must  be  borna 
in  mind  that  the  keeping  qualities  of  thete 
Cucurbitaceous  fruits  greatly  depend  on  their 
thorough  ripening.  For  this  reason  everything 
should  be  done  to  expose  the  fruits  to  the  sun 
as  much  as  is  possible,  elevating  them  well  to 
the  light  and  removing  any  surplus  growths  and 
leaves. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEIVieNTS    should    be  sent   to    the    PUB- 

LIShER.  41,   Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

VV.C. 
Letters  for  Publication,  as   well   as   specimens  oj   plants 

for  naming,    should  be  addressed    to    tlie    EDITOR. 

41.   Welling^ton  Street,  Covent  Garden,   London. 


Cov. 


should  b 


sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed^  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 

■Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editor  does  not 
ujidertake  to  pay  for  any  cotitributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  comtiiunicatiofis  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  beglad  to  receive  andtoselect 
photographs  or.  dratvings.,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  fiotvers,  trees,  &c.,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  Nevifs.—Correspoudenls  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Ed  tor  early  intelligence  of  locnl  events  likely  to  be  of 
inteiest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  whichit  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticuliurists. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
catejulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  ivish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  29— 

Derbyshire  Agric.  and  Hort.  Soc.  Show  at  Osmasto 
Park,  Derby  (2  days). 


spores  are  capable  of  infecting  tlie  succeeding 
crop,  and  it  said  that  even  after  six  years  they 
may  still  retain  their  vitality  in  the  soil  and 
attack  the  next  crop. 

The  disease  first  appeared  some  twelve 
years  ago,  and  was  then  only  known  in  a 
small  part  of  Cheshire  and  North  Wales.  It 
has  now  greatly  extended  its  area  in  these 
districts,  and  has  gained  a  strong  foothold 
in  Cumberland,  \\'estmoreland,  Nottingham, 
Lancashire,  and  in  the  Midlands  of  Scotland. 
The  outbreaks  in  all  these  counties  have  been 
very  severe,  and  from  all  accounts  the  disease 
is  spreading  rapidly  in  the  infected  areas, 
the  amount  of  damage  increasing  each  year. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  mail?  allotments 
have  had  to  be  given  up,  as  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  grow  Potatos  in  the  infected  soil. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease  very 
small  outgrowths  and  a  discoloration  of  the 
tuber  near  the  "  eyes  "  may  be  the  only  in- 
dication of  its  presence.  Such  specimens, 
however,  contain  numberless  spores,  and  it  is 
against    the    introduction    of    such    infecleJ 


Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 60  6°. 


.  Tem 


I.):    Ma 


Min.  65". 

Garilenen'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Tlniniluy,  August  10 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.  29  9  ;  Temp.  61'  ;  Weather— 
Slight  rain. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  August  ;9(6  p.m.);  Max.  C5° 
Ireland,  S.W. ;  Min.  53°  Scotland,  N. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK, 

MONDAY,  WEDNESD.W  and  THl'RSDAY— 

Great  Trade  Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheap- 
side,   E.G.,  by  Prolheroe  &  Morris,  at  10. 

WEDNESDAY- 

Palms    and    Bays,   at    67   &  6S,    Cheapside,   E.G.,   by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5. 

FRIDAY- 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at  67  &  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.G.,  by  Prolheroe  &  Morris,  at  12,45. 


The  subject  of  plant  pathology 
Some       i^   ypg   which   merits  the  closest 
Potato      gjijjy^   jjj^j^   fortunately,  its  im- 
portance  to   cultivators   is  year 
by  year  receiving  more  recognition.     Many 
cases   could  be  cited   in   which   serious   loss 
might  have   been   avoided   if   the   results   of 
scientific  investigations  had  been  taken  into 
account.     A   notable   instance  is  afforded  in 
the   history   of   the   "  warty  disease  "  of   the 
Potato,  which  is  also  known  as  "  black  scab," 
and  has  assumed  such  alarming  proportions 
that   it  has  been   scheduled  by   the   Board  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Destructive  Insect  and 
Pests  Act. 

The  disease  is  characterised  by  curious 
wart-lilce  exci-escences  proceeding  generally 
from  the  front  end ;  outgrowths  may  also 
break  out  from  other  parts  of  the  tuber,  and 
in  severe  cases  the  whole  Potato  may  be 
transformed  into  a  mis-shapen  mass  of 
irregular,  tumour-like  swellings  as  shown  in 
the  illustration  at  fig.  58.  The  abnormal  pro- 
tuberances are  due  to  excessive  cell-divi- 
sion, the  result  of  irritation  set  up  by  the 
invasion  of  a  parasitic  fungus  (Chryso- 
phlyctis  endobiotica).  This  parasite  first 
attacks  the  Potato  at  the  "  eyes,"  and  exists 
as  a  plasinodium  in  the  diseased  tissues. 
Towards  autumn  innumerable  large  resting 
spores  are  formed,  which  remain  dormant  in 
the  soil  during  the  winter.  Professor  Potter 
has  proved  by  experiment*  that  these  resting 


deaux  mixture  for  about  18  hours,  or  in  .4  per 
cent,  formalin  for  two  hours  to  be  efficacious  in 
destroying  the  spores  without  causing  injury 
to  the  tubers. 

Potato  tubers  that  are  used  for  planting 
should  first  be  very  thoroughly  examined,  and 
those  showing  even  the  slightest  trace  of  dis- 
ease should  be  rejected.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon  that  all  diseased  tubers 
should  be  carefully  collected  and  destroyed. 
They  should  never  be  allowed  to  rot  on  the 
land  or  be  used  as  food  for  stock.  Many 
Potato  diseases  are,  without  doubt,  spread  in 
this  manner  from  year  to  )ear. 


The  National  Co-operative  Festival 
SOCIETY'S  Flower  Show,  to  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  to-day,  the  22nd  inst.,  repre- 
sents the  coming-of-age  celebrations,  and  pro- 
mises to  be  very  successful.  We  are  informed 
that  the  number  of  entries  is  large,  and  that  the 
exhibition  will  include  other  attractions  besides 
the  exhibits  of  garden  produce. 


Fig.  58.— black  scab  or  warty  disease  of  potato. 


seed  tubers  that  growers  must  be  specially 
warned  lest  it  escape  notice. 

Another  disease  of  the  Potato  which  seems 
likely  to  cause  considerable  loss  is  the 
"  corky  scab,"  due  to  a  parasitic  fungus 
(Spongospora  solani),  allied  to  Plasmodia- 
pl'.ora,  which  causes  so  much  destruction  to 
cruciferous  plants.  For  the  life  history  of 
Spongospora  we  are  indebted  to  Professor 
Johnson,  of  Dublin.  In  the  first  stage  the 
skin  of  the  potato  is  raised  as  a  small  blister, 
and  later  on  depressions  as  much  as  an  inch 
in  depth  are  produced.  In  these  hollows, 
spore-balls,  formed  by  hundreds  of  spores 
loosely  packed  together,  are  to  be  found. 
When  ripe  they  lie  freely  upon  the  surface  of 
the  Potato ;  thus  some  fall  off  on  to  the 
ground,  while  others  adhering  to  the  tubers 
may  be  carried  away,  and  should  such  tubers 
be  used  for  seed  purposes  they  will  certainly 
infect  the  crop  in  the  succeeding  season.  This 
fungus  has  proved  to  be  a  very  destructive 
parasite  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  present  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Johnson  found 
that  soaking  the  Potatos  in  a  2  per  cent.  Bor- 


Outingto  a  Nursery. — Members  and  friends 
of  the  Sutton  Coldfield  and  District  and 
Walsall  and  District  Gardeners'  Associations  to 
the  number  of  about  150,  visited  on  Monday, 
August  10,  the  seed  v.'arehouses  at  Wordsley  and 
the  seed  farms  and  trial  grounds  at  Kinver  of 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 
At  Wordsley  the  party  was  met  by  Mr.  EnwASD 
Webb,  and  the  heads  of  departments  conducted 
the  visitors  through  the  offices,  warehouses,  and 
greenhouses.  From  Wordsley  they  resumed 
their  journey  to  Kinver,  where  luncheon  was 
provided  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons.  The  party 
then  left  for  an  inspection  of  the  trial  grounds. 

Show  of  Forced  Bulbs.— As  we  announced 
in  the  issue  for  June  13,  p.  385,  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  decided 
to  hold  on  the  same  date,  when  the  prizes  of- 
fered by  the  Dutch  Bulb  Growers'  Society  at 
Haarlem  will  be  competed  for,  viz.,  March  9, 
1909,  a  general  exhibition  of  forced  spring  bulbs, 
with  a  view  to  specially  demonstrating  which 
varieties  are  best  suited  for  forcing.  Exhibits 
of  small  collections  are  invited  from  amateurs 
and  trade  growers,  and  for  these  medals  will  be 
awarded  according  to  merit. 
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Flower  Show  at  the  Franco-British 
Exhibition.— An  exliibition  of  plants,  flowers, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Franco-British  Ex- 
hibition, Shepherd's  Bush,  on  September  30 
and  October  1  and  2.  The  show  will  again 
take  place  in  the  Palace  of  Music  and 
Congress  halls.  All  particulars  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Superintendent  of  Hor- 
ticultural Shows.  Executive  Offices,  Wood 
Lane,   Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 

American  Gooseberry-mildew  in   Essex. 

— We  are  asked  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  to  announce  that  the  presence  of  the 
American  Gooseberry-mildew  in  a  plantation  in 
Essex  has  been  confirnied.  An  order  of  the 
Board    requires    all    orcupi?rs    of    premises    on 


THE  MOAT  GARDEN,  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

(See  figs.  59  and  60,  also  Supplementary  Illustration.) 
This  garden,  which  adjoins  the  residence  of 
General  Sir  Dighton  Probyi,  V.C,  Keeper  of 
his  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  is  situated  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  great  Round  Tower  of  Windsor 
Castle.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  formed  out  of 
a  steeply-sloping,  semi-circular  bank,  around 
which  paths  have  been  made  at  different  heights. 
From  each  pathway  the  ground  immediately 
above  has  been  so  treated  that  it  forms  excellent 
sites  for  the  cultivation  of  Alpine  plants  and 
dwarf  shrubs.  Looking  at  the  garden 
from  any  point  of  view,  one  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressad  by  its  interest  and  beauty. 
There  are  thousands  of  the  best  varieties  of 
herbaceous,    Alpine,    and    rock    plants,    planted 


pathwav  is  ornamented  with  suitable  plants,  the 
effect  being  just  as  if  the  species  growing  above 
had  seeded  carelessly  on  the  ground  below. 
Emerging  from  "  Sandringham  Court,"  the  next 
scene  is  that  of  the  "  Riviera"  garden,  which  is 
represented  in  the  Supplementary  Illustration. 
In  the  background,  and  directly  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  tower,  may  be  seen  large  growing 
plants  of  Arbutus,  Lilac,  Crataegus,  .-.nd 
other  species,  and  at  the  highest  point 
shown  in  the  picture  an  Olearia  may  be 
detected  in  bloom.  At  lower  positions  on 
the  bank  smaller  and  choicer  plants  abound, 
such  as  Andromeda,  Kalmia,  Olearia  Haastii,  O. 
stellulata,  O.  nummularifolia,  Enkianthus  cam- 
panulatus.  Citrus  trifoliata,  Choisya,  Veronica, 
Raphiolepis      ovata,      and      others.        In      this 
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which  the  mildew  exists  to  report  the  presence 
of  the  disease  under  a  penalty  of  £10.  All 
growers  of  Gooseberries  are  advised  to  apply 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4, 
Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.,  for  a  leaflet 
describing  the  appearance  of  the  disease  and 
giving  the  precautions  that  should  be  taken. 

WisLEY     Students     at     Cricket.  —  The 

students  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
gardens  at  Wisley  engaged  in  a  cricket  match 
with  the  tradesmen  of  Ripley  at  Ripley  on 
Wednesday,  the  12th  inst.  'The  students  scored 
112  runs  for  the  loss  of  nine  wickets,  their 
opponents  replying  with  86  runs.  The  highest 
score  was  made  by  Mr.  S.  GORRINGE,  who 
opened  the  batting  for  the  students  and  carried 
his   bat,   making   62   runs. 


with  infinite  care  and  discrimination  in  what 
may  be  fitly  described  as  a  wonderful  garden. 
It  is  a  garden  full  of  pleasant  surprises,  and  the 
visitor  must  traverse  its  many  intricate  and 
winding  paths  from  end  to  end  in  order  to  see  all 
the  features  of  which  it  is  composed.  Many  tons 
of  stone  have  been  brought  from  Norfolk  for 
the  formation  of  rockwork. 

On  entering  the  garden  from  the  side  farthest 
from  the  residence,  the  visitor  passes  through  a 
charming  little  rock-garden  known  as  "Sandring- 
ham Court,"  which  is  illustrated  at  fig.  59. 
Amongst  the  many  choice  olants  to  be  seen  there 
are  species  of  Sempervivum,  Androsace,"  Draba, 
Sedum,  Campanula,  Saxifraga,  Primula, 
Heuchera,  Thymus,  Dianthus,  Opuntia,  Nepeta 
violacea,  &c.     It  will  be  seen  that  even  the  stone 


"  r.iviera  "  garden  also,  which  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  bank,  is  a  pergola  clothed  with  many 
choice  climbing  and  creeping  plants.  The  sun- 
dial in  the  foreground  is  reputed  to  be  800  years 
old.  From  the  "  Riviera  "  garden  commences 
the  "  Lavender  Walk,"  so  named  from  the  quaint 
brick  vases  filled  with  Lavender  which  have  been 
placed  on  each  side  at  frequent  intervals.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  walk  is  the  border  of 
herbaceous  plants,  containing  a  choice  col. 
lection  of  species  and  varieties.  When  we 
were  privileged  to  visit  the  garden  in  June 
there  were  flowering  some  beautiful  varieties 
of  Delphinium,  also  Anchusa  italica  "Drop- 
more  variety,"  species  of  Potentilla,  Cam- 
panula, and  Michauxia  campanuloides,  Gillenia 
trifoliata,  and  others.     On  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  walk  is  a  mixed  border  of  the  best  Hybrid 
Tea  and  Hybrid  Terpetual  Roses.  A  bog-garde^i 
is  the  next  item  of  interest.  This  is  filled  with 
groups  of  Astilbes,  Saxifraga  peltata,  Sarracenia 
purpurea,  S.  fiava,  Rodgersia  podophylla, 
Japanese  Iris,  Cimicif  uga  dahurica.  Lobelia  f  ul- 
gens,  Lycopodium,  Lythrum,  Eulalia,  &c.  Tiny 
watercourses  running  over  the  surface  of  a 
low  stone  wall  which  surrounds  it  greatly  en- 
hance the  effect,  and  serve  the  purpose  of 
irrigation.  At  the  head  of  this  garden  are  Lily 
tanks  filled  with  Nymphasas  and  other  aquatic 
plants  that  are  arranged  with  excellent  effect. 
Around  these  tanks  are  cultivated  British  Ferns, 
among  which  were  noted  some  good  specimens 
of  the  Crested  Lady  Fern  (Athyriura  felix 
fcemina  cristata).  From  this  point  can 
be  seen  a  series  of  dripping  wells,  the 
water  commencing  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  running  down  in  irregular  fashio;i, 
eventually  emptying  into  the  bog-garden.  A 
Sweet  Briar  walk,  planted  on  each  side  with 
Penzance  Hybrid  Briars,  which  are  trained  on 
a  wire  fence,  lead  to  the  top  of  the  hill  directly 
underneath  the  ramparts  of  the  tower.  The 
walls  of  the  tower  are  covered  with  climbers 
some  20  feet  high.  These  include  Polygonum 
Baldschuanicum,  \'itis  purpuiea,  V.  Coigneti??, 
and  Roses.  One  large  single  pure  white  variety 
of  Rose  named  Alice  Grey  was  in  splendid  con- 
dition, although  it  must  have  taen  planted 
many  years  ago.  A  very  large  Fig  tree  growing 
up  among  the  obsolete  cannons  which  peep 
over  the  ramparts  is  effective. 

The  subject  of  the  illustration  at  fig.  60  is 
the  "  Fountain  Walk."  This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  views  in  the  garden.  Here  is  an  old- 
fashioned  border  of  herbaceous  plants,  filled 
with  many  choice  speci.n.ens.  An  antique  foun- 
tain of  beautiful  design  can  be  see.i  projecting 
from  the  wall.  Old-fashioned  plants,  including 
the  Lavender  and  Rosemary,  grow  carelesslv 
from  the  top  of  the  wall.  Overhead  are  arches 
covered  with  rambling  Roses,  Clematis,  Logan- 
berry, and  Wineberry.  Wall-gardening  is  car- 
ried out  with  excellent  effect. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  features  in 
this  unique  garden.  In  the  "  Poets'  Corner  "  are 
quotations  from  the  favourite  poets,  including 
Tennys.,n,  Longfellow,  Keats,  Ruskin,  and 
others  ;  but  these  are  features  that  are  of  a  more 
or  less  private  nature.  They  indicate  the  ex- 
ceedingly close  attention  the  garden  receives 
from  Sir  Dighton  Probyn,  who  spares  neither 
expense  nor  trouble  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
attractive  garden  he  has  himself  formed. 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 

opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

LiBOCEDRUS         MACROLEPIS         AND  OTHER 

SPECIES. ^This  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
subjects  that  we  owe  to  the  enterprise  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  in  sending  a  traveller  to  explore  the  little- 
known  districts  ot  Central  and  Western  China. 
The  best  known  and  the  hardiest  member  of 
the  genus  is  the  Californian  Libocedrus  decur- 
rens,  which  forms  a  stately  columnar  tree  of 
high  ornamental  value.  There  is  no  other 
hardy  Conifer  with  which  it  can  be  for  one  mo- 
ment confounded,  though,  unfortunately,  the 
name  of  Thuja  gigantea  was  at  one  time  ap- 
plied to  it,  and  in  this  way  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fusion has  existed  between  two  distinct  and 
equally  beautiful  trees.  L.  chilensis,  which 
occurs  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Chilian  Andes 
from  Valparaiso  southwards  to  Valdivia,  is  very 
ornamental  when  in  a  flourishing  state,  but  in 
this  condition  it  can  only  be  met  with  in  par- 
ticularly favoured  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  In 
a  paper  on  '*  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  at 
Castlewellan,"  published  in  the  Journal  of  i1tc 


Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  few  years  ago, 
Earl  Annesley  speaks  favourably  of  its  te- 
haviour  in  that  part  of  the  sister  isle.  L.  tetra- 
gona,  from  Southern  Chili,  is  much  less  satis- 
factory in  this  country  than  the  preceding  species, 
and  is  very  rarely  seen.  L.  Doniana,  a  nati\"? 
of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  is  also  ten- 
der, and  must  be  regarded  more  as  an  orna- 
mental subject  for  the  conservatory.  The  frond- 
like branchlets  of  this  plant  are  of  a  beautiful 
rich  green  colour,  and,  given  glass  protection, 
it  is  very  beautiful.  L.  macrolepis  is  scarcely 
hardy,  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  association  with 
the  greenhouse  Araucarias.  Messrs.  Veitch,  in 
the  Manual  of  Conifercs  state  that  it  was  first 
discovered  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan 
by  Dr.  Anderson,  who  was  attached  as  medi- 
cal officer  and  naturalist  to  an  expedition  under 
Major  Sladen,  1870-1871,  but  it  was  left  for  Mr. 
Wilson  many  years  later  to  introduce  it  to  this 
country.    W. 

Grape  Gros  Guillaume  at  Howden, 
Yorkshire.  —  This  large  bunched  variety  of 
Grape  is  growing  splendidly  in  the  gardens  of 
G.  H.  S  w,  Esq.,  at  Howden.  The  best  vine  is 
planted  at  the  back  of  a  roomy  three-quarter 
span-roofed  vinery,  where  it  covers  a  '■oof 
space  of  120  square  feet,  the  training 
being  on  the  extension  system.  The  stem, 
at  1  foot  from  the  ground,  has  a  circumference 
of  10  inches  and  the  approximate  number 
of  bunches  produced  annually  for  many 
years  past  is  18.  The  average  wei,ght  of 
each  bunch  is  from  4  to  5  lbs. — ^the  heaviest 
bunch  weighed  9^  lbs.  The  vine  has  been 
planted  30  years,  and  the  crop  this  year  is  a 
good  one,  though  the  bunches  are  not  so  large 
as  I  have  seen  them  on  a  former  occasion,  which 
was  more  than  20  years  ago.  Even  experienced 
gardeners  have  at  first  sight  thought  the 
bunches  to  be  fine  examples  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh, owing  to  their  compact  shape  and  regu- 
larity of  berry.  The  front  portion  of  the  vinery 
is  planted  mainly  with  Black  Hamburgh,  which 
ripens  about  the  beginning  of  July,  the  C-ros 
Guillaume  maturing  a  few  weeks  later.  Mr. 
Blakey,  the  manager  at  Howden,  has  exhibited 
(irapes  at  flower  shows  for  many  years,  and  they 
have  seldom  been  beaten.  There  are  several 
other  vineries  filled  with  Gros  Colmar.  All  the 
Grapes  are  grown  for  market  purposes.  The 
soil  in  which  the  vines  are  growing  is  a  deep 
alluvial  deposit.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
there  was  a  discussion  many  years  ago  in  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle  respecting  a  new  variety  of 
the  Grape  in  qut>tion  sent  out  or  exhibited  from 
some  garden  near  Belfast.  As  some  persons 
have  suggested  that  the  vine  at  Howden  is  a 
distinct  variety,  there  may  be  some  connection 
ill  this  instance.     Yorkshire  Gardtncr. 

Mandevilla  suaveolens  in  the  Open  in 
Ireland.  —  A  large  number  of  inieresiing  and 
beautiful  features  are  to  be  found  in  the  gardens 
of  Mr.  R.  H.  Beamish  at  Ashbourne,  Co.  Curk, 
Ireland,  and  not  the  least  interesting  to  me,  on  a 
recent  visit,  was  a  fine  plant  of  Mandevilla 
suaveolens  growings  against  a  rock  face  in  the 
rock-garden  there.  It  is  facing  almost  due 
south,  and  is  well  protected  from  north  and 
other  cold  winds.  One  could  not  wish  for  a 
finer  or  more  beautiful  climber  than  this  sweet- 
scented  species,  which  in  such  surroundings  is 
delightful  in  the  extreme.  The  great  trusses  of 
pure  white  flowers  were  deliciously  fragrant,  and 
the  plant  contrasted  well  with  the  grey  rock 
against  which  it  grew.  The  plant  has  reached  a 
good  height,  and  it  is  intended  to  allow  it  to 
mount  still  higher,  by  carrying  one  of  its  stems 
under  a  path  which  traverses  the  rock  face 
immediately  above,  and  under  which  it  has  been 
kept.  Should  this  be  arranged,  and  the  plant 
remain  as  healthy  and  hardy  when  it  reaches  a 
greater  altitude,  the  picture  will  be  a  magnificent 
one,  and  there  will  doubtless  be  many  other 
cultivators  in  favoured  gardens  who  will  attempt 
to  grow  this  tender  shrub  or  climber  ia  a  similar 
way.     S.  Arnott. 
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August  18. — The  exhibition  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  again  a  small 
one,  and  was  attended  by  few  visitors.  Th:re 
were,  however,  several  good  groups  of  plar.ts 
and  fruits,  although  none  was  of  outstanding 
merit.  The  various  Committees  all  ma.e 
awards  to  novelties,  the  Orchid  Commiti te 
conferring  no  fewer  than  one  First-Clat:s 
Certificate  and  five  Awards  of  Merit ;  the 
Floral  Committee  granted  Awards  of  Merit 
to  a  new  Pink  and  a  species  of  Thalic- 
trum ;  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Commit  iEE 
conferred  the  same  distinction  on  a  new  early 
dessert  Apple.  At  the  afternoon  meeting  of 
the  Fellows,  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  V.Iu.H., 
on  the  cultivation  of  Cherry  trees  in  pots,  was 
read  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair), 
and  Messrs.  Geo.  Paul,  W.  J.  James,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  W.  P.  Thompson,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
Cbas.  E.  Shea,  Chas.  Dixon,  T.  W.  Turner,  W. 
Bain,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  J.  F.  McLeod,  C. 
Blick,  C.  E.  Pearson,  C.  R.  Fielder,  E.  J. 
Bowles,  W.  Barr,  Jas.  Walker,  H.  B.  May, 
and  C.  T.  Druery. 

Mr.  L.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  showed 
many  species  and  varieties  of  hardy  Heaths,  a 
batch  of  plants  of  Fuchsia  triphylla,  and,  as  a 
separate  exhibit,  varieties  of  hardy  Fuchsias. 
Amongst  the  Heaths  we  noticed  Erica  vulgaris 
alba,  E.  stricta  alba,  E.  vagans  carnea,  and  E. 
vulgaris  Hammondii.  The  hardy  Fuchsias  em- 
braced many  varieties  of  F.  macrostema,  includ- 
ing Riccartonii,  gracilis,  globosa,  coccinea,  &c. 
(Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  showed  a  very  large  group 
of  Codiseums  (Crotons).  The  plants  were  hand- 
somely .gploured,  and  represented  most  of  the 
choicer  kinds  in  commerce.  The  exhibit  was 
arranged  on  the  floor  of  the  building,  a  number 
of  plants  being  grouped  higher  in  the  centre, 
and  also  at  either  end.  At  intervals  in  the  ex- 
hibit  were  arranged  tall-growing  plants,  whi'st 
other  specimens  were  elevated  on  stands. 
Choice  Ferns  and  small  Palms  were  utilised 
throughout  the  group,  which  was  very  cleverly 
arranged.     (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  52  and  53, 
London  Wall,  E.G.,  showed  vases  of  Pompon 
Dahlias,  pot  plants  of  Kochia  scoparia,  bunches 
of  Viscaria  oculata  in  variety,  and  Nigellas  Miss 
Jekyll,  hispanica,  and  h.  alba.  The  Viscarias 
represented  a  good  selection  of  varieties,  the 
best  being  labelled  coerulea,  rosea,  and  rosea 
nana.  Messrs.  Carter  Page  also  showed  a 
Large  exhibit  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  many  varieties 
of  Violas,  and  an  interesting  collection  of  orna- 
mental grasses.  The  best  of  the  grasses  were 
Bromus  purpureus,  Lamarkia  aurea  (Chrysurus 
cynosuroides),  Panicum  colonum,  Setaria 
alopecuroides  nigra,  Polygonum  Monspeliensis, 
Eleusine  rigida,  and  Agrostis  dulcis.  (Silver- 
Gilt   Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
London,  showed  a  group  of  Caladiums,  having 
fine  specimens  of  choice  varieties,  arranged  with 
Ferns,  Palms,  Isolepis  gracilis,  and  the  small- 
leaved  Caladium  argyrites.  (Silver-Gilt  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Another  group  of  these  showy  foliage  plants 
was  put  up  by  Messrs  John  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  London.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
filled  a  large  table  with  Dahlias  and  Cannas 
arranged  in  a  setting  of  Ferns  and  Gypsophila, 
with  Kochia  scoparia,  Eulalia  zebrina  and  Iso- 
lepis gracilis  intersj>ersed.  The  Dahlias  in- 
cluded varieties  of  the  large  decorative  type, 
both  single  and  double-flowered,  and  a  selection 
of  the  Cactus-flowered  type  in  most  of  the  best 
and  newest  varieties.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

A  handsome  group  of  Gladioli  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Kelwav  &  Sox,  Langport,  Somerset. 
The  varieties  were  very  numerous,  and  embraced 
flowers  of  almost  all  shades  of  colours.  (Silver- 
Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  group  of  ornamental  foliage  plants  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  varieties  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
W.  Bull  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Che;s?a, 
London.  Arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  exhibit 
were     several     plants     in     flower     of     hybrids 
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between  Cattleya  velutina  and  C.  aurea. 
Amongst  the  foliage  plants  were  finely-coloured 
specimens  of  Codiaeums  Reidii  and  Warrenii. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  displayed  Buddleia  varia- 
bilis  Veitchiana,  B.  v.  magnifica,  Sambucus 
canadensis,  and  Senecios  clivorum  and  Wilsuni. 
anura.  On  the  table  they  usually  occupy  with 
greenhouse  plants,  Messrs.  Veitch  showed  a 
collection  of  Chinese  Asters  and  yellow  and 
red-flowered  plants  of  Celosia  plumosa.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Sir  Edmund  Loder,  Bart.,  Leonardslee, 
Horsham,  Sussex  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Cook),  showed 
many  interesting  plants  from  the  open  garden. 
We  noticed  the  handsome  blue-flowered  Gen- 
tiana  asclepiadea,  Magnolia  glauca  (in  flower), 
Astilbe  Davidiana,  Clematis  coccinea,  Myrtus 
communis  (finely  flowered),  Solanum  jasniin- 
cides,  Clethra  acuminata,  and  Pelargonium 
Endlicherianum.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 


by  Messrs.  J.    R.   Teaeson  &   Sons,   Lowdham, 
Notts.      It  was  labelled  Mrs.  Littleton  Dewhurst. 

Messrs.  Eggett  S:  Sun,  Portsmouth  Road, 
Thames  Ditton,  showed  a  few  varieties  of  hardy 
Ferns. 

A\VAEDs  OF  Merit. 

Thalictrum  diplerocarpum. — A  Chinese  species 
collected  by  Wilson  at  elevations  of  4,000  to 
5,000  feet  in  Western  China.  The  foliage  is  like 
that  of  T.  angustifolium,  and  is  glaucous  green 
in  colour.  The  inflorescences  form  loose 
panicles  about  9  to  10  inches  long,  with  mauve 
or  lilac-coloured  flowers.  The  stamens  are  pale 
yellow.  Shown  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

Fink  Princess  Christian. — Of  the  perpetual- 
flowering  type ;  a  free.blooming  variety,  with 
flowers  of  moderate  size,  prettily  coloured  and 
laced  with  a  velvety  claret  shade.  Shown  by  Mr. 
B.  Ladham,  Shirley,  Southampton. 


Cattleya  Gaskello-costarioense  and  Sophro- 
L^elio-Cattleya  pumeximia  (L.  pumila  x  S.  c. 
eximial,  and  the  white-flowered  Neobenthamia 
gracilis. 

H.  S.  GOODSON,  Esq.,  Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Day),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
a  group,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  fine 
variety  of  Odontioda  Charlesworthii.  The  ex- 
hibit also  contained  the  white  Brasso-Cattleya 
"  Queen  Alexandra,"  Cattleya  Pittiana,  the 
finely-formed  Cypripedium  H.  S.  Goodson,  C. 
Maudiae,  C.  A.  de  Lairesse  with  two  flower- 
spikes,  and  Lselio-Cattlejas,  of  which  the 
showy  L.-C.  Massangeana  var.  Harry  Guodson 
was  the  best. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brae'., 
ford,  secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  select 
group,  the  best  novelty  in  which  was  the  new 
Sophro-L<-elio-Cattleya  Marathon  (see  Awards). 
Others     noted     were     the     scarlet      Odontioda 
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Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
showed  seasonable  hardy  flowers,  including 
Lathyrus  latifolius  The  Pearl  (a  fine  white- 
flowered  variety).  Chrysanthemum  maximum, 
perennial  Phloxes,  Gaillardias,  Helenium 
autumnale,  Convolvulus  mauritanicus,  Callirhoe 
involucrata,  and  Bocconia  cordata.  Messrs. 
Ware  also  displayed  an  assortment  of  Alpine 
plants  in  flower.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  F.  Eames,  Frome,  Somerset,  showed  a 
large  selection  of  varieties  of  Phlox  decussata, 
especially  fine  being  the  white-flowered  Eck- 
Isireur.     (Silver    Banksian   Medal.) 

Several  seedling  Carnations  were  shown  by 
Lady  I-'lorence  Buncombe,  Calwich  Abbey, 
Ash'journe  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Allen). 

Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  showed 
flowering  spikes  of  Lilium  nepalense.  A  white- 
flov,  ered  sport  from  Lady  Gay  Rose  was  shown 


Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowler  (in  the  Chair),  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  De  B.  Craw, 
shay,  Stuart  Low,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  W.  Boxall, 
F.  Sander,  A.  A.  McBean,  J.  Forster  Alcock, 
W.  Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth,  A.  Dye,  W.  P. 
Bound,  H.  G.  Alexander,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H. 
White,  Gurney  Wilson,  and  F.  J.  Hanbury. 

Interesting  and  new  plants  were  very 
numerous,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  number  of 
awards   granted. 

Sir  Trevor  La-wrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  for  an  interesting  group,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  new  and  rare  species,  some  of  which 
are  described  under  Aw^ards.  The  others  in- 
cluded a  fine  white  form  of  Catasetum  pileatum 
(Bungerothii),  Eulophia  Guineensis,  the  white 
and  fragrant  Schlimia  trifida,  the  hybrids  Epi- 


Craveniana,  Cattleya  Germania '  magnifica,  C. 
Iris,  C.  Wavriniana,  Odontoglossum  Rolfese,  O. 
Lambeauiana,  O.  ardentissimum,  and  other 
hybrids,  Lajlio-Cattleyas,  Cypr'pediums,  and 
the   beautiful    Zygopetalum    Roeblingianum. 

Messrs.  Gurney  Wilson  &  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
a  group  composed  principally  of  varieties  of 
Aliltonia  vexillaria,  the  one  labelled  luteo-cen- 
trum  having  a  clear,  lemon-yellow  disc  to  the 
lip  ;  the  variety  leucochilum  has  an  entirely  white 
labellum. 

De  B.  Cr.uvshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Screnoaks 
(gr.  Mr.  Stables),  showed  a  very  interesting 
selection  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums,  and  cut 
spikes  of  O.  cristatellum.  The  most  remark- 
able was  O.  Zenobia  (Hallii  X  Edvvardii). 
Other  new  hybrids  were  0.  Zena  (sceptrum  X 
Harryanum)     and     O.     Wardii     (Kegeljanii     X 
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Harryanum),  both  with  distinct  features.  (Silver 
Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  S.-iNDER  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  showed 
a  group  of  choice  Odontoglossums,  including 
the  pretty  O.  Elaine  {cirrhosum  X  Harryanum), 
good  forms  of  O.  Rolfece,  and  of  their  fine 
type  of  O.  crispo-Harrj'anum  Brugense. 

Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Kawdon,  Leeds,  staged 
3  group  in  which  were  plants  of  Vanda  cceru- 
lea,  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  Bulbophyllum  God- 
seffianum,  Scuticaria  Hadwenii,  Angrsecum 
bilobum,  and  a  very  pretty  little  Liparis  with 
a  scarlet  lip.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  showed 
good  examples  of  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  O. 
oblongatum  citrinum  and  other  Oncidiums, 
Bulbophyllum  papillosum,  B.  Lobbii,  Ancistro- 
chilus  Thompsonianus,  Selenipedium  macro- 
chilum,  and  Cypripediums.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  HOLFORD,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  showed 
Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyano-Warneri,  Westonbirt 
variety,  a  large  silver-white  flower  tinged  with 
rosy-lilac  ;  Cattleya  Tacitus  (bicolor  Grossii  x 
Germania  superba),  C.  Euphrasia,  "Westonbirt 
variety "  (Warscewiczii  X  superba),  and  others 
(see  Awards). 

Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate,  sent  ex- 
amples of  Cypripedium  A.  de  Lairesse  and 
Laelio-Cattleya  elegans   Turneri. 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Havwood,  Reigate,  showed  Cypri- 
pedium  Sanderiano-Curtisii. 

G.  W.  Jessop,  Esq.,  Cliff  Cottage,  Rawdon 
(gr.  Mr.  Wilkinson),  displayed  a  well-cultivated 
plant  of  the  bright  yellow-flowered  Satyrium 
coriifolium. 

W.  Waters  Butler,  Esq.,  Southfield,  Edg- 
baston,  Birmingham,  sent  Odontoglossum  Uro- 
Skinneri,  Southfield  variety,  with  large  and 
handsome   flowers. 

First-Class  Certificate. 

Odontoglossum  Wiganianum  superbum  (Wilckc- 
anum  X  Rolfca:),  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  K.C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White).  The 
largest  and  most  beautiful  form  of  this  fine 
hybrid.  The  finely-formed  flower  has  sepals 
and  petals  of  a  citron-yellow  colour  marked  with 
purple.  The  lip  is  broad,  white,  marked  with 
rose-purple. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Sophro-Lcelio-Caltleya  Medea  vinicolor  (S.-L. 
Iceta  Orpeiiana  X  C.  bicolor),  from  Lt.-Col.  G. 
L.  HoLFORD,  CLE.,  C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alex- 
ander). A  remarkable  colour  variation  in  the 
hybrid  for  which  an  Award  of  Merit  was  given 
at  the  meeting  on  October  29,  1907.  The  flower 
of  the  variety  under  notice  is  as  large  as  that 
of  C.  bicolor  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  vinous 
purple,  the  lip  of  deep  claret  colour,  and  the 
fleshy  column  blush-white. 

Cypripedium  Hosettii  (insigne  Sanderes  X 
Maudia],  from  Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  HoLFORD.  A 
finely-formed  hybrid  coloured  similar  to  C.  in- 
signe Sanderaa.  The  upper  sepal  is  circular, 
and  in  colour  yellow  with  emerald  green  lines 
and  a  broad  white  upper  part ;  the  rest  of  the 
flower  is  yellow,  tinged  with  green. 

Sophro-Lalio-Caitleya  Marathon  ( Sophro-Lalia 
Psyche  X  Cattleya  Empress  Frederick),  from 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford. A  fine  hybrid  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a 
Cattleya  flower.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  sil- 
very white,  flaked  with  rose.  The  lip  is  deep 
ruby  red  with  an  orange-coloured  glow,  the  base 
being  white  with  rose  markings. 

Trichopilia  (Pilumna)  ticbilis  alba,  from 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.  A  pure  white 
form  without  the  yellow  eye  seen  in  the  type. 

Odontoglossuin  Zenobia  (Hallii  X  Edwardii), 
from  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Seven- 
oaks  (gr.  Mr.  Stables).  A  remarkable  hybrid  of 
the  habit  of  O.  Thompsonianuni,  but  unique  in 
colour,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  dark 
chocolate-purple,  tipped  with  white  ;  the  lip  is 
coloured  chestnut-red,  with  a  whitish  apex  and 
light  markings  around  the  curiously-formed 
crest. 

Botanical  Certificates. 

Catasctum  labiatum. — A  green  flow^er  of  globu- 
lar form,  with  the  front  portion  of  the  lip 
pnjected. 

Catasetum  Clacsianum. — The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  an  erect  spike;  they  are  pale  green  in 
colo'.ir,  with  fri.iged  sides  to  the  lip. 


Listrostachys  Kindtiana. — A  dwarf  species, 
wdth  racemes  of  small,  star-shaped,  yellowish 
flowers. 

Epidendntm  Eambeauianitm. — A  dw^arf,  tufted 
plant  of  the  Nanodes  section,  bearing  profusely 
pretty  flowers  with  whitish  sepals  and  large, 
fleshy,  claret-coloured  labellums. 

Eria  lorigispicata. — A  plant  of  brides-like 
growth,  producing  long,  erect  spikes  of  small, 
whitish  flowers  marked  with  purple. 

Polystachya  flexuosa. — A  remarkable  plant  in 
its  genus,  a  native  of  Central  Africa,  the  in- 
florescence resembling  a  flower-spike  of  Neoben- 
thamia.  The  plant  is  about  1  foot  in  height,  in 
growth  resembling  a  small,  slender  specimen  of 
Ansellia ;  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  tapering  and 
compressed,  and  bear  a  slender  scape  1  foot 
high,  terminated  by  a  bunch  of  pure  white 
flowers,  with  purple  markings  on  the  lip.  The 
Botanical  Certificates  were  all  granted  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawre.vce,  Bart 

Cultural  Com.mkn'dation. 

To  Mr.   W.   H.   White,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir 

Trevor   L.'iWRE.xcE,    Bart.,    K.C.V.O.,   lor   two 

specimens  of  the  graceful   Odontoglossum  aspi- 

dorhinum,  each  with  about  15  flower-spikes. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  C«eo.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  Chairl  ; 
and  Messrs.  Jos.  Cheal,  Alex.  Dean,  J.  Willard, 
H.  Parr,  Joseph  Davis,  Chas.  Foster,  Geo.  Rey- 
nolds, H.  Markham,  Geo.  Wythes,  Owen 
Thomas,  H.  Somers  Rivers,  A.  H.  Pearson,  and 
James  Vert. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  death  of  -Alderman 
Balderson,  a  former  vice-president  of  the  Com- 
mittee. A  vote  of  sympathy  with  deceased's 
family  was  expressed  and  recorded  in  the  minute 
book. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cress,  Herts., 
showed  a  group  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  including 
Plums,  Pears,  and  Nectarines.  The  Plum  tixss 
were  very  freely  fruited,  varieties  such  as  Pond's 
Seedling,  Grand  Duke,  Belle  de  Septembre  and 
White  Magnum'  Bonum  having  excellent  crops. 
The  Pear  trees  were  shapely  specimens,  and, 
though  small,  were  freely  fruited,  Brockw'orth 
Park,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle, 
and  Doyenne  Boussoch  representing  a  selection 
of  the  varieties  shown.  (Silver  Knightian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  S.  SpoONER  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  Mid- 
dlesex, showed  a  collection  of  Apples,  Pears, 
and  a  few  Plums.  There  were  good  samples  of 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Lady  Sudeley,  Stirling  Castle, 
Grenadier,  Cardinal,  Ecklinville  Seedling  and 
other  varieties  of  Apples ;  Early  Transparent 
and  The  Czar  Plums  were  also  fine.  The  Pears 
were  very  immature.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  few  baskets  of  early  dessert  Apples  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Che'.sea  ; 
and  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Plill  Park, 
Enfield. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Apple  Feltham  Beauty. — \n  early  dessert  kind 
raised  from  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  X  Gladstone. 
The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  flattish-round  in 
shape  and  brightly  coloured,  especially  at  the 
stalk  end.  The  ground  colour  is  yellowish-green, 
but  this  is  marked  very  heavily  with  red,  some- 
times in  streaks.  The  eye  is  closed  and  set  in 
a  shallow  basin.  The  stalk  is  slender,  about 
i-inch  in  length,  and  also  set  in  a  shallow  cavity. 
The  flesh  is  brisk  and  sweet.  The  variety  forms 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  early  dessert 
Apples.    Shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons. 


FLORAL    COMMITTEE   AT   WISLEY. 

August  14. — A  deputation  from  the  Floral 
Committee  visited  the  gardens  at  Wisley  on  the 
above  date.  There  were  present  W.  Marshall 
(Chairman),  and  George  Paul,  W.  Bain,  George 
Gordon,  Chailss  Dixon,  and  R.  Hoop:r  Pearson. 

An  inspection  was  made  of  the  Cannas  culti- 
vated out-of-doors.  The  trial  is  a  comprehen- 
sive one,  and  the  plants  have  succeeded  well 
but  the  hot  weather  and  high  winds  that  oc- 
curred shortly  before  the  inspection  caused  the 
flowers  to  be' in  less  perfect  condition  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  It  was  decided  that 
a  further  inspection  would  be  necessary  in  the 


course  of  a  fortnight,  and  in  the  meantime  three 
marks  were  awarded  to  each  of  the  following 
varieties.  These  marks,  it  may  be  pointed  out, 
were  awarded  after  judging  the  plants  from  the 
point  of  view  of  outdoor  cultivation. 

Canna  Fiirst  Wied. — This  variety  has  a  dwarf 
habit,  is  free  in  flowering,  and  has  rich,  rosy- 
crimson  flowers. 

C.  Meteore. — The  flowcis  of  this  variety  are  a 
very  attractive  shade  of  orange-.ed,  being  deeper 
than  apricot,  but  of  the  same  tone. 

C.  L.  E.  Bailey. — This  variety  was  given  an 
Award  of  Merit  in  1894,  and  being  now  judged  to 
be  of  first-rate  quality  for  out-of-door  cultiva- 
tion, was  given  three  marks.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  with  pale-reddish  spots. 

C.  Eli-iabeth  Hoss. — This,  like  the  preceding 
variety,  is  yellow,  spotted  with  red,  but  in  this 
case  the  spotting  is  of  a  deeper  tint. 

C.  Dr.  Marcus. — This  variety  has  reddish  foli- 
age and  exceedingly  rich,  rosy-tinted  flowers, 
combined  with  a  good  habit  of  growth. 

C.  William  Saunders.— llediiiih  foliage  also 
c'istinguishes  this  variety.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
shade  of  rosy-crimson,  but  are  distinct  from 
those  of  Dr.  Marcus. 

An  inspectio.i  was  mads  of  the  herbaceous 
Phlox,  which  will  be  visited  again  later.  Three 
marks  were  recommended  to  each  of  the  follow- 
i.ng  varieties  ; — 

Phhx  Sessostris. — This  is  a  fine,  rosy-purple 
variety  of  suitable  height  for  the  flower  border. 

P.  Jules  Cambon. — A  purple-flowered  variety 
with  white  centre. 

P.  Sicbold.—A  first-rate,  bright-reddish,  al- 
most scarlet  variety. 

P.  Andre  Michaux. — A  very  dwarf  varietv, 
with  large,  beautiful,  pink  flowers,  the  shade- 
being  somewhat  varied. 

P.  General  Giovaninelli. — An  excellent  variety 
with  red  flowers. 

P.  Lady  Twteddalc. — Judging  from  the  speci-' 
mens  seen,  this  exceedingly  dwarf  Phlox  is 
superior  to  any  existing  white  variety,  the  in- 
florescences being  unusually  large,  and  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  also. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  varieties, 
one  named  Obergartner  Mack  had  magnificent 
flowers  of  a  shade  of  pink,  such  as  is  seen  in 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  but  as  the  flowers  burn  in 
sunshine  no  marks  were  awarded.  The  variety,, 
however,  might  be  valuable  if  cultivated  in 
comparative  shade. 


DUTCH    BULB    GROWEES'. 

The  following  awards  ha^■e  been  made  at  recent 
meetings  of  the  l'"loral  Committee  at  Haarlem:  — 

First-Class  Certificates. 

Early  Gladiolus  Gordon. — Lilac,  with  white 
blotch. 

Early  Gladiolus  Innovation. — Light  rose,  with 
white  blotches. 

Iris  hispan'.ca  Flora. — White,  shaded  with  lilac. 

Iris  hispanica  Queen  Wilhelmina. — Pure  white 
and  deep  yellow  ;  a  variety  remarkably  early  in> 
flowering. 

Ixia  Lady  Helen  Vincent. — The  colour  is  soft, 
rosy  pink  ;   a  nev/  shade  of  colour  in  Ixias. 

Richardia  Gloire  de  Hillegom. — The  colour  is 
canary  yellow,  with  a  deep  purple  basal  blotch  ; 
the  foliage  is  mottled   with  v^hite. 

Richardia  Mrs.  Roosevelt. — Light  sulphur  yel- 
low ;  a  variety  of  American  origin. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Anomatheca  crucnta  alba. — A  pure  white  seed- 
ling of  this  lovely  bulbous  plant.  It  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  1906,  and  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  into  commerce. 

.  Anemone  Comtesse  de  Rcuillc. — A  double  variety 
of  good  form  ;  the  colour  is  bright  violet. 

Anemone  While,  Lady. — A  fine  double  white 
variety. 

Early  Gladiolus  Catharina.— While,  with  light- 
coloured  blotches. 

Early  Gladiolus  Lady  Ilo-.oard.—'White, 
shaded  w-ith  soft  lilac. 

Iris  hispanica  Lolhair. — Light  blue  and  soft 
lilac. 

Lili:im  iulbiferum  ("The  Sultan"  ).—  ih<l 
colour  of  the  flower  is  brownish-red. 
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Exhibition  at  Shrewsbury,  August  19  and  20. 


On  Wednesday  last  the  Shropshire  Ilurlicul- 
tural  Society  opened  its  thirty-fourth  annual 
autumn  exhibition  in  the  Quarry  Grounds, 
Shrewsbury,  and  it  remained  open  until  Thurs- 
day night.  The  weather  on  Wednesday  was  dry, 
but  clouds  hung  over  the  town  and  obscured 
the  sun,  which  shone  brightly  enough  in  some 
of  the  counties  crossed  in  the  return  journey  to 
London.  The  attendance  of  visitors  appeared 
very  large,  but  many  were  thankful  that  the 
discomforts  experienced  in  the  crowded  tents  on 
some  previous  occasions  when  hot  sunshine  pre- 
vailed were  not  suffered. 

The  show  was  quite  as  good  as  previous  dis- 
plays have  been,  and  in  some  respects,  at  least, 
the  interest  has  increased.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  in  the  fruit  section,  where  the  Champion 
fruit  class,  consisting  of  30  dishes  of  fruit, 
claimed  more  than  the  interest  that  was  hitherto 
centred  in  the  Champion  Grape  class.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  the  committee  did  right  in  arrang- 
ing for  this  competition  when  the  cup  offered 
for  Grapes  alone  was  won  outright  last  year  by 
Lord  Hastings  and  his  skilful  fruit  grower,  Mr. 
Shingler  The  class  is  one  of  an  exacting 
nature,  for  the  resources  of  an  establishment 
must  be  considerable  before  any  aspiration  can 
be  indulged  that  a  creditable  collection  can  be 
obtained  from  it  which  will  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  schedule.  That  five  collections 
were  staged  is,  therefore,  satisfactory,  and  it 
ij  even  more  satisfactory  that  the  exhibit  which 
g.-iined  the  1st  prize  was  of  such  unusually  good 
quality  as  the  produce  shown  by  Mr,  Barnes 
from  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  garden.  But 
we  think  that  the  Committee  will  do  well  on  a 
future  occasion  to  require  that  the  number  of 
fruits  forming  a  dish  shall  be  the  same  in  each 
collection.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an  ex- 
hibitor who  limits  his  dishes  of  Peaches  or 
Apples  to  six  fruits,  is  on  perfect  equality  with 
another  who  shows  12  fruits  of  each,  and  con- 
sequently produces  a  "  show  "  that  may,  at  the 
very  least,  cause  the  work  of  adjudication  to  be 
attended  with  greater  difficulty,  even  if  it  has 
not  an  effect  in  influencing  the  judges'  decision. 

Grapes  were  not  so  good  as  they  have  been 
many  times  at  Shrewsbury,  and  the  absence  of 
an  exhibit  from  Mr.  Shingler  was  partly 
responsible  for  this. 

The  groups  and  specime.i  plants  were  excel- 
lent, and  Messrs.  Cypher  were  again  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  classes  for  these  plants. 

Cut  flowers  of  choice  sorts  were  abundant,  and 
they  were  the  produce  of  excellent  cultivation. 

It  seems  needless  to  praise  the  vegetables  that 
at  Shrewsbury  are  so  admirable  each  year, 
apparently  uninfluenced  by  the  character  of  the 
particular  season,  but  we  may  mention  that  Mr. 
Edwin  Beckett,  who  is  at  present  contributing 
our  weekly  Calendar  on  the  "  Kitchen  Garden," 
obtained  remarkable  success,  winning  1st  prizes 
in  three  of  the  most  important  classes. 

Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  the  indefatigable 
honorary  secretaries,  were  again  at  the  helm, 
and  the  arrangements,  therefore,  worked  as 
smoothly  as  heretofore. 

The  receipts  on  'Wednesday  amounted  to 
£1,221,  being  £18  in  excess  of  any  previous  first 
day  at  these  exhibitions. 

Champion  Fruit  Display. 

The  Champion  Grape  class  established  in 
1902  came  to  a  termination  last  year,  when 
Lord  Hastings  (gr.  Mr.  Shingler)  won  the  fifty- 
guinea  cup  for  the  third  time,  upon  which  that 
valuable  prize  became  the  absolute  property  of 
the  exhibitor.  In  place  of  that  competition, 
which  undoubtedly  did  much  to  maintain  very 
great  interest  in  the  Shrewsbury  Shows,  the 
Committee  instituted  this  fruit  class,  in  which 
the  following  prizes  were  offered: — 1st  prize, 
a  Champion  Silver  Cup,  valued  at  25  guineas, 
and  a  sum  of  £20 ;  2nd  prize.  Gold  Medal 
and  £17  10s.  ;  3rd  prize,  Silver-Gilt  Medal 
and  £15;  4th  prize,  £10;  5th  prize,  £8; 
and  6th  prizt,  £5.  Each  collection  con- 
sisted of  30  dishes  of  ripe  fruit  in  not  fewer 
than  10  distinct  kinds,  and  was  arranged  in  a 
space  not  exceeding  12  feet  by  4  feet  6  inches. 
Not  more  than   four  varieties  of  one  kind,  nor 


more  than  two  dishes  of  one  variety,  could  be 
shown  in  a  single  exhibit.  Only  one  variety 
was  to  be  shown  on  one  dish,  and  the  total  num- 
ber was  not  to  exceed  30  dishes. 

Each  collection  might  be  decorated  with 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  in  pots  not  exceed- 
ing 5  inches  in  diameter,  also  cut  flowers  and 
foliage  (including  Orchids),  shown  in  glassware, 
baskets  or  loose,  at  exhibitor's  discretion  ;  a 
maximum  number  of  points  was  previously 
agreed  upon  for  each  kind  of  fruit.  Black 
and  white  Grapes  were  considered  distinct  kinds 
of  fruit,  and  two  bunches  of  each  kind  formed 
a  dish.  This  being  a  "  decorated  fruit  display  " 
class,  the  decorations  were  not  judged  separ- 
ately, but  the  points  thus  gained  were  added  to 
those  awarded  for  the  quality  of  fruit.  The 
maximum  points  awarded  for  decoration  were 
as  follows  :  — 

Beauty  of  flower  and  foliage      ...     8  points 
Harmonious  blending  of  colours...     8        ,, 
General  arrangement  for  effect  ...     8        ,, 
The  Champion  or  Challenge  Cup  will  become 
the  property  of  any  competitor  who  wins  it  three 
time,  not  necessarily  in  succession. 

There  were  five  exhibits  staged,  and  the  judg- 
ing took  considerable  time,  being  the  whole  work 
apportioned  to  two  judges,  namely,  Mr.  A. 
McKellar  and  Mr.  Peter  Blair.  The  1st  prize 
was  won  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Eaton 
Hall,  Chester  (gr.  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes).  He  had 
the  following  varieties  of  Grape  :  Appley  Towers 
{four  bunches),  Muscat  of  Alexandria  (four 
bunches),  Madresfield  Court  (four  bunches). 
The  Apples  were  remarkable  both  for  colour  and 
size,  the  varieties  being  Emperor  Alexander, 
Washington,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  (we  have 
never  seen  this  variety  more  highly  coloured), 
and  James  Grieve.  Peaches  were  of  extraordi- 
nary size,  and  included  Barrington  (two  dishes). 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  Royal  George.  Nec- 
tarines included  the  varieties  Pineapple  (two 
dishes),  Humboldt,  and  Elruge.  Other  dishes 
were  Plum,  Jefferson's  ;  Apricot  Moor  Park  ; 
Figs  Brown  Turkey  and  Brunswick  ;  Pears  Sou- 
venir du  Congres,  Triomphe  de  'Vienne,  and  Mar- 
guerite Marillat.  There  were  four  Melons.  The 
2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton, Elvaston  Castle,  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  II. 
Goodacre),  who  had  in  the  centre  of  his  exhibit 
a  marvellous  dish  of  ten  fruits  of  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Apple.  Other  dishes  of  extraordinary 
quality  were  Pineapple  Nectarine,  Triomphe  de 
Vienne  Pears,  Thames  Bank  Peach,  Negro  Largo 
Fig,  and  Golden  Transparent  Gage  Plums.  The 
Melons  were  very  fine  in  appearance,  and  the 
Grapes  (including  26  bunches)  of  medium  good 
quality  throughout.  3rd,  George  Farquhar- 
fON,  Esq.,  Ledbury  (gr.  Mr.  Geo.  MuUins).  4th, 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Gibson).  5th,  E.  H.  Wood,  Esq., 
Temple  Newsam,  near  Leeds  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Dawes). 

Collections  of  Fruit. 

Twelve  dishes. — In  this  class  no  fewer  than  nine 
kinds,  and  not  more  than  two  varieties  of  a  kind, 
are  allowed.  Black  and  white  Grapes  are  con- 
sidered distinct  kinds  of  fruits.  Pineapples  are 
excluded.  The  1st  prize  was  gained  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Lord  Belper,  Kingston  Hall,  Derby  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cooke).  This  exhibitor  staged  good 
bunches  of  Madresfield  Court  Grapes  and 
equally  good  Black  Alicante  Grapes  ;  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  bunches  were  scarcely  finished  as 
they  should  be.  He  had  excellent  Apples  in 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and  Emperor  Alexander, 
also  Peaches  Barrington  and  Sea  Eagle,  Nec- 
tarine Pineapple,  Plum  Magnum  Bonum,  Pear 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Fig  Brown  Turkey  and 
Melon  Hero  of  Lockinge.  The  2nd  prize  was 
awarded  to  Lady  Ashburton,  Melchet  Court, 
Hants  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Hall),  who  had  excellent 
Brunswick  Figs,  Pineapple  Nectarines,  Sea  Eagle 
Peaches,  and  other  dishes  of  good  quality.  3rd, 
Mr.  F.  Need,  Malvern,  with  a  very  creditable 
col'.ection,  in  which  the  stone  fruits  were  very 
highly  coloured.  This  exhibitor  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  for  the  decorations  employed,  the 
2nd  prize  being  awarded  to  lord  Belper,  and 
the  3rd  to  Lady  Ashburton. 

Nine  dishes. — There  were  six  collections  shown 


by 


in  this  class,  and  the  1st  prize  was  wo 
C.  F.  K.  Mainw  ARiNC,  Esq.,  Ellesmere  (gr.  Mr. 
H.  Stowe).  This  exhibitor  showed  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes, 
moderate-sized  bunches  with  well-colourecl 
berries ;  Dymond  Peach,  Dryden  Nectarine, 
Brunswick  Fig,  Transparent  Gage  Plum,  Moor 
Park  Apricot,  Beauty  of  Bath  Apple,  and  a 
seedling  ilelon.  The  quality  generally  was  good 
without  being  higher  than  usual  exhibition 
standard,  and  all  the  fruits  were  of  medium  size. 
This  exhibit  was  also  awarded  the  1st  prize  for 
the  decorations  employed,  the  scheme  con- 
sisting of  Gloriosa  superba,  Gypsophila 
flowers,  and  sprays  of  Asparagus  and  Selagi- 
nella.  The  2nd  prize  for  fruit  was  awarded  to 
Mrs.  SWANN,  Halston  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Roberts), 
whose  Lady  Sudeley  Apples  and  Royal  Peach 
Apricots  were  very  fine.  This  exhibitor  ob- 
tained the  3rd  prize  for  decorations.  The  3rd 
prize  for  fruit  was  gained  by  Lord  Trevob, 
Brynkinalt,  Chirk  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Dawes).  The 
Grapes  in  this  case  were  much  heavier,  the 
varieties  being  the  same  as  shown  in  the  Ist 
prize  collection,  but  the  bunches  much  larger 
and  the  berries  scarcely  so  well  finished.  Capt. 
Hevwood-Lonsdale,  Shavington  Hall,  near 
Shrewsbury  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Mills),  was  awarded  the 
4th  prize  for  fruit,  and  the  2nd  prize  for  the  de- 
corations. 

Grapes. 

Twelve  bunches  in  four  or  more  distinct  varieties, 
but  not  more  than  four  bunches  of  any  one  variety. 
— The  conditions  of  this  competition  were 
similar  to  those  in  the  Champion  Grape  class  of 
last  year,  but  in  place  of  the  more  expensive 
Challenge  Cup  the  1st  prize  on  this  occasion 
consisted  of  a  .Silver  Cup  valued  at  £10  and  a 
sum  of  £20 ;  the  2nd  prize  was  £16 ;  the  3rd 
prize  £12  ;  the  4th  prize  £9  ;  the  5th  prize  £6  ; 
and  the  6th  prize  £4.  Each  bunch  was  judged 
on  its  individual  merits  and  points  awarded 
accordingly.  The  bunches  were  arranged  on 
boards,  and  each  exhibit  had  a  space  of  8  feet 
6  inches,  the  boards  being  in  two  tiers  2  feet 
3  inches  wide.  The  judges  were  instructed  to 
regard  superior  cultivation  and  finish  as  of  the 
highest  importance.  Each  exhibit  had  to  be 
decorated,  but  the  decorations  were  judged 
separately  and  prizes  for  these  were  awarded  as 
follows:  1st  prize,  £2;  2nd  prize,  £1  10s.; 
3rd  prize,  £1. 

This  season  there  were  only  four  exhibits  in 
this  class,  and  the  Ist  prize  was  won  by  the  Earl 
of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derbyshire  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre).  His  varieties  were  as 
follow,  arid  the  points  awarded  are  appended 
in  table  :  — 


sible  No. 


)f  Points. 

Awarded. 

..        10 

8 

..      10 

9 

..      11 

9 

...      10 

9 

..      U 

9,V 

...      10 

8 

...     10 

ai 

..    n 

10 

...     10 

8 

...     10 

9 

..     10 

9 

...    II 

10 

Black   Hamburgh   (1)    ... 
Muscat  Hamburgh  (2)  ... 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  (3) 
Madresfield    Court    (4) 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  (5) 
Madresfield  Court   (6) 
Madresfield   Court   (7) 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  (8) 
Muscat  Hamburgh  9)  ... 
Muscat  Hamburgh  (10) 
Madresfield  Cou^rt   (11) 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  (12) 


Total 12J         107 

The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  Granville 
Farquharson,  Esq.,  Eastnor  Castle  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
MuUins),  who  obtained  97.V  points  out  of  a 
possible  number  of  123.  3rd,  G.  A.  Gmns, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Tyntesfield,  Flax  Bourton,  Bristol 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson),  who  obtained  96i  points, 
being  only  one  point  below  the  2nd  prize  ex- 
hibit. 4th,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Belper,  Kingston 
Hall,  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cooke),  who  had 
93  points. 

The  prizes  for  decorations  were  awarded  as 
follow :  1st,  Granville  Farquharson,  Esq.  ; 
2nd,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Belper  ;  3rd,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington. 

Four  bunches,  including  one  white  and  one  black 
variety. — There  were  four  exhibits  in  this  class. 
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Ihe  best  being  one  from  Lord  Harlech, 
Erogj-ntvn,  Oswestry  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Lambert).  His 
Madr'esfield  Court  were  almost  perfect  bunches 
i.i  form  and  ih  finish  of  berries,  the  bloom 
being  remarkable,  but  many  of  the  berries  were 
much  below  what  is  desirable.  In  the  other 
case,  that  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  bunches 
were  very  long,  somewhat  irregular  in  outline, 
and  uneven  in  size  of  berries.  They  were 
scarcely  fully  ripened.  The  2nd  prize  was 
gained  by  C.  G.  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  Vaynor  Park, 
Bangor  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Weaveri,  who  showed  Black 
Hamburgh  (very  fine  and  beautifully  finished) 
and  Mujcat  of  Alexandria.  The  same  varieties 
were  shown  by  H.  St.  Maur,  Esq.,  Newton 
Abbot  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Richardson),  who  had  3rd 
prize. 

Black  Hamburgh.— liieie  were  12  exhibits  in 
the  Black  Hamburgh  class,  and  the  1st  prize 
v.as  gained  by  two  first-cLass  bunches  shown  by 
I  Bri.nton-,  Esq.,  Moor  Hall,  Stourport  (gr. 
:\Ir.  \V.  H.  Wilson).  H.  St.  Maur,  Esq.,  gained 
the  2nd  prize  ;  and  E.  A.  Young,  Esq.,  Bangor 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Ruddock),  the  3rd  prize. 

There  were  18  exhibits  in  a  class  for  a  single 
bunch  of  the  same  variety.  H.  ST.  Maur, 
Esq.,  gained  the  1st  prize  for  a  heavy,  well- 
shouldered  bunch  of  perfectly-ripened  and  well- 
bloomed  berries.  2nd,  G.  A.  GiEBS,  Esq.,  Bour- 
ton,  Salop. 

Black  Muscat  varieties. — In  a  class  for  the 
best  two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes  (Muscat 
varieties)  there  were  seven  exhibits.  The  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  two  long,  splendidly 
coloured  of  the  variety  Mrs.  Pince,  shown  by 
Sir  D.  D.  King,  Bart.,  Exeter  (gr.  Mr.  S.  J. 
Baker).  2nd,  Madresfield  Court,  shown  by  Sir 
\V.  Cooke,  Bart.,  Ledbury  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Butcher)  ;  and  3rd,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  shown 
by  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derbvshire  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre). 

Madresfield  Court. — There  were  seven  exhibits 
of  two  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court,  and  of 
these  the  best  was  one  from  Col.  !•'.  Havhurst, 
Middlewich  (gr.  Mr.  G.  H.  Hall),  who  had  two 
beautiful  bunches  with  excellent,  highly- 
coloured  berries.  2nd,  G.  A.  Gibbs,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Bourton  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Wilkmson)  ;  and  3rd, 
J.   Brinton,  Esq.,  Moor  Hall,  Stourport. 

Black  Alicante. — Five  pairs  of  bunches  were 
staged  in  this  class,  the  best  being  from  Mrs. 
F.  Need,  Malvern  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Jones)  ;  2nd,  Col. 
F.  Hayhurst,  Middlewich  (gr.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Hall) ;  and  3rd,  H.  St.  Maur,  Esq.,  Newton 
Abbot. 

.4«v  other  Black  Grapes. — Of  five  exhibits  in 
this  'class  the  best  was  one  of  Gros  Maroc 
shown  by  G.  Farquharson,  Esq.,  Ledbury  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  MuUins).  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded 
to  a  very  large,  almost  round  Grape 
named  Black  Duke,  shown  by  Col.  F.  Hav- 
hurst. 3rd,  Gros  Maroc,  shown  by  Mrs.  F. 
Need,  Malvern  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Jones). 

White  Muscats. — In  a  class  for  two  bunches  of 
^Vhite  Muscat  Grapes  there  were  12  exhibits. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  the  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton, the  award  having  been  evidently  given  for 
better  finish,  but  these  were  not  first-class 
exhibition  bunches  from  the  point  of  view 
of  size.  2nd,  Col.  F.  Hayhurst;  and 
3rd,  H.  St.  Maur,  Esq.  The  single-dish  class 
for  WTiite  Muscats  was  won  by  G.  A.  GiBBS, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  and  the  Earl  of  Harrington  had 
the  2nd  prize. 

Local  classes. — In  the  classes  for  Grapes  re- 
served for  cultivators  in  the  county  of  Salop  the 
1st  prize  for  White  Grapes  w-as  won  by  H. 
A.  Attenborough,  Esq.,  Daventry,  for  Black 
Hamburgh  by  Lord  Harlech  ;  for  Madresfield 
Court  by  Capt.  H.  Lonsdale  ;  that  for  two 
bunches  of  Black  Grapes  by  the  Rev.  T.  M.  BuL- 
KELEY  Owen,  West  Felton  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Langley)  ; 
(or  two  bunches  of  White  Muscats  by  Lord 
Trevor  ;  for  two  bunches  of  White  Grapes  by 
Capt.  H.  Lonsdale,  for  Black  Grapes  by  Mr.  H. 
Turner,  Wellington,  and  that  for  two  bunches 
of  White  Grapes  by  E.  C.  Peele,  Esq.,  Cyng- 
fe'de,  Shrewsbury  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Clowes). 

Other  Kinds  of  Fruit. 
Melons. — In  all  there  were  44  Melons  shown  in 
the  four  classes  allotted  for  varieties  of  this 
fruit.  The  best  white-fleshed  variety  was  Sut- 
ton's Royal  Favourite,  shown  by  W.  L.  Lovatt, 
Esq.,  Wellington  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Cook),  the  best 
scarlet-fleshed  variety  an  unnamed  seedling 
shown  by  R.  Ll.  Kenyon,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Dur- 
nett),  and  the  best  green-fleshed  variety.  Early 
Favourite,  also  shown  by  R.  Ll.  Kenvon,  Esq. 


Apricots. — There  were  six  dishes  of  Apricots, 
the  1st  prize  being  given  for  very  large,  hand- 
some fruits  of  an  unnamed  variety  shown  by 
Major  A.  O.  Lloyd,  Seaton  Knolls  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
G.  Pritchard).  2nd,  the  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton (gr.  Mr.  Searle),  who  showed  the  variety 
Moor  Park. 

Nectarines. — Of  seven  dishes  of  Nectarines  the 
best  was  Pineapple,  shown  by  Lady  Ashbue- 
TON,  Romsey,  Hants  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Hall).  2nd, 
Early  Rivers,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  An- 
dover,  and  3rd,  Pineapple  from  F.  J.  Myers, 
Esq.,  Banbury  (gr.  Mr.  Bush). 

Peaches. — There  were  11  dishes  of  Peaches,  and 
the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Bellegarde,  shown 
by  Major  A.  O.  Lloyd;  the  2nd  prize  to  the 
variety  Exquisite,  shown  by  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, Welbum  (gr.  Mr.  A.  E.  Sutton),  and  3rd 
prize.  Golden  Eagle,  from  H.  St.  M.^ur,  Esq. 

Cherries. — There  were  only  eight  dishes  of 
Cherries  in  the  single-dish  class,  but  excellent 
fruits  of  Bigarreau  Napoleon  gained  the  1st  prize 
for  Granville  Farouh.\rson,  Esq.,  Ledbury. 

Plums. — There  were  four  dishes  shown  in  the 
class  for  red  or  purple  Plums,  and  three  dishes 
in  that  for  yellow  Plums,  and  three  also  in  the 
class  for  Gage  Plums.  In  this  last-mentioned 
class  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  extra  fine 
fruits  of  Oullin's  Golden  Gage,  shown  by  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton. 

Six  dishes  of  hardy  fruits. — A  class  for  six 
dishes  of  hardy  fruits  was  reserved  for  cultiva- 
tors in  the  county  of  Salop.  The  1st  prize  was 
won  by  T.  A.  M.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  Toppington 
House,  Shrewsbury  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Gilbert),  the  2nd 
prize  by  Mrs.  F.  Alderson,  Frankton.  The 
fruits  included  Black  and  Red  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, Cherries,  Appks,  &c. 

Groups  of  Miscellaneous  Plants. 

The  competition  in  classes  5  and  6  was  de- 
cidedly keen,  and  the  materials  used  in  most  of 
the  groups  was  both  choice  and  well  grown.  The 
judges  were  "  instructed  to  regard  an  original 
and  artistic  arrangement  a  great  feature"  in  the 
groups,  but  the  method  of  arrangement  in  most 
instances  did  not  differ  greatly  from  that  gener- 
ally employed  in  groups  of  this  description.  One 
exhibitor,  however,  adopted  a  somewhat  less 
stereotyped  method  in  setting  up  his  group,  viz., 
G.  H.  Kendrick,  Esq.,  and  in  each  case 
the  effect  was  pleasing  and  effective,  but 
not  sufficiently  so  to  compensate  for  the  high 
quality  and  superior  culture  combined  with  the 
good  arrangement  of  the  higher  placed  exhibits. 
Class  5  was  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  in  and  out  of  bloom,  arranged  to  produce 
the  best  effect  and  occupying  a  space  of  250 
square  feet.  In  this,  the  premier  plant  class, 
Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons,  of  Cheltenham,  were 
placed  first  for  a  lightly  arranged  group,  which 
included  many  choice  and  well-grown  plants,  in- 
cluding Orchids.  Among  the  most  conspicuous 
Orchids  were  Lffilio-Cattleya  Canhamiana,  Den- 
drobium  Phalasnopsis,  Vanda  coerulea,  Odon- 
toglossura  crispum,  Oncidium  Marshallia- 
num,  (Sic.  The  background  consisted  of  a  fine 
specimen  of  Kentia  Forsteriana  supported  by 
some  well-coloured  Crotons  and  Lilium  specio- 
sura.  The  pretty  little  scarlet  Fuchsia  tri- 
phylla  was  very  effectively  employed  among 
dark-foliaged  plants  and  moss  on  the  floor  in  the 
immediate  foreground. 

The  2nd  prize  in  this  class  went  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
Holmes,  Chesterfield.  Here  again  the  plants 
showed  good  culture  and  quality,  but  the  exhibit 
was  perhaps  too  crowded  and  the  plants  in  the 
foreground  too  tall  ;  nevertheless,  the  general 
effect  was  pleasing.  Some  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous plants  were  Crotons  Thompsonii,  caudatus, 
and  Evansii ;  Odontoglossum  crispum  and 
Cattleya  Harrisonice  w-ere  also  freely  used. 

The  3rd  prize  was  deservedly  awarded  to  G.  H. 
Kendrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  J.  V. 
MacDonald).  As  stated  above,  the  method  of 
arrangement  certainly  showed  an  improvement 
upon  the  style  usually  adopted.  Here  again  full 
use  was  made  of  Fuchsia  triphylla  in  the  back- 
ground, combined  with  Lilium  speciosum  and 
surmounted  by  a  fine  Phoenix.  There  w-ere  some 
good  plants  of  Crotons  Thompsonii,  Warrenii, 
and  Emperor  Alexander. 

Group  of  ornamental  foliaged  plants^  Palms, 
Ferns,  &^c. — Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons  also  won  the 
1st  prize  in  this  class  with  exceedingly  well-grown 
plants,  effectively  arranged.  The  outstanding 
features  included  a  good  Kentia  in  the  back- 
ground and  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Croton, 


Warrenii,  caudatus,  tortilis.  Flamingo,  Aigburth 
Gem,  &c.,  and  the  groundwork  was  lightly  filled 
in  with  a  great  wealth  of  well-cultivated  smaller 
plants.  G.  H.  Kendrick,  Esq.,  took  the  2nd 
prize  with  an  exceedingly  well-arranged  group, 
each  plant  standing  out  well  and  showing  its 
full  value,  but  the  plants  lacked  quality  as  com- 
pared with  the  1st  prize  group.  The  3rd  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Holmes,  Chester- 
field, for  a  good  group,  which  included  a  very 
fine  Kentia,  some  good  plants  of  Acalypha 
hispida,  and  Crotons  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Lady  Zetland. 

Group  of  Tuberous  Begonias. 
This  class  usually  produces  keen  competition^ 
In  this  instance  Messrs.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,. 
were  1st  with  a  splendid  exhibit,  their  flowers 
showing  great  range  of  colour  and  splendid  form. 
Some  of  the  finest  varieties  were  Lady  Cromer 
(delicate  pink),  Patrick  Ainslie  (scarlet),  and  Mrs. 
A.  Brandt.  2nd,  Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Lang- 
dO-N,  Twerton-on-Avon.  Among  their  best  flowers 
were  Mrs.  J.  Booth,  White  Swan,  and  Mrs.  T. 
Rossiter.  3rd,  Mr.  Fred.  D.wis,  Pershore,  who- 
had  a  very  fine  group,  some  of  the  flowers  per- 
haps being  a  little  coarse  and  the  centres  of 
blooms  too  much  split  up. 

Specimen  Plants. 
The  principal  class  provided  for  these  was 
for  15  plants.  The  1st  prize  of  £20  was  won 
by  Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  of  Cheltenham, 
who  had  huge,  well-flowered  specimens  of  Ixora 
DuflSi,  Statice  intermedia,  S.  profusa,  Ronde- 
letia  speciosa  major,  and  Erica  Ewerana. 
Kentia  Belmoreana,  K.  Forsteriana,  and  Thrinax 
elegans  were  shown  in  splendid  condition.  2nd, 
Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington  Spa,  who  had  good 
plants  of  Clerodendron,  Balfourii,  two  Bougain- 
villeas,  and  two  Statices,  &c.  3rd,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Manning,   Dudley. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Messrs. 
Jas,  Cypher  &  Sons  were  placed  Ist  with  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  Rondeletia  speciosa  major, 
Ixora  Duffii,  Statice  intermedia,  S.  profusa, 
.-Mlamanda  nobilis,  and  Chironia  ixifera.  The 
2nd  award  fell  to  Mr.  W.  Vause,  whose  plants 
were  smaller  and  ■  his  flowers  not  so  well 
developed. 

In  a  class  reserved  for  six  fine  foliage  plants 
Mr.  W.  Vause  was  placed  1st  with  four 
well-coloured  Codi^ums  and  two  talj  Kentias, 
one  of  w'hich  had  a  number  of  very 
rusty  leaflets  at  the  edges.  2nd,  T.  SuTTON 
TiMMis,  Esq.,  Allerton,  Liverpool  (gr.  Mr.  B. 
Cromwell),  whose  best  plant  was  Codiaeum 
chelsoni.     3rd,  Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons. 

The  class  provided  for  30  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  to  be  grown  in  10-inch  pots,  is 
always  a  feature  at  Shrewsbury,  and  the  speci- 
mens with  which  Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons 
gained  1st  prize  were  quite  up  to  the  quality  of 
previous  years.  They  showed  eight  Ixoras, 
three  Chironia  ixifera,  one  Rondeletia  speciosa 
major,  four  Crotons,  two  Statice  intermedia, 
Clerodendron  fallax,  C.  Balfouriana,  -Acalypha 
hispida.  Sec.  2nd,  T.  Sutton  Tim.mis,  Esq.^ 
Allerton,  Liverpool  (gr.  Mr.  B.  Cromwell)^ 
whose  plants  were  smaller  and  not  so  well 
flowered.  3rd,  Mrs.  SWANN,  Halston  Hall  (gr. 
Mr.  C.  Roberts). 

For  12  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  also  to  be 
grown  in  10-inch  pots.  Lord  Harlech,  Brogyn- 
tyn,  Oswestry  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Lambert),  was  1st 
with  shapely  plants  of  Clerodendrons  Bal- 
fouriana and  fallax,  Dipladenia  amabilis, 
Acalypha  hispida,  AUamanda  Williamsii,  iStc. 
2nd,'  Sir  A.  Muntz,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Dunsmore^ 
Rugby  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Blakeway),  whose  best 
specimens  were  Cycas  revoluta,  Chironia  ixifera, 
and  Rondeletia  speciosa.  3rd,  Mr.  W.  R. 
.Manning,  Dudley. 

E.  Vaughton,  Esq.,  Handsworth  (gr.  Mr.  C. 
Kelland),  had  the  best  four  exotic  Ferns;  and 
Lord  HAtLECH  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Lambert)  staged  the- 
winning  six  varieties  of  Dracaenas.  The  varie- 
ties Shepherdii  and  Baptistii  were  very  good. 
2nd,  Sir  A.  Muntz,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Rugby  (gr.  Mr. 
H.  Blakeway). 

T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  B.  Crom- 
well),  was  awarded  1st  prize  in  a  class  for  six 
Caladiums,  and  in  another  class  for  12  table 
plants.  In  the  last-named  class  he  showed 
10  richly-coloured,  narrow-leaved  Crotons,  one- 
Cocos  Palm,  and  one  Dracaena. 

The  best  set  of  four  Fuchsias  and  the  best 
six  double-flowered  Pelargoniums  were  staged 
bv  Mrs.  M.  Jowett,  Huyton,  Liverpool  (gt. 
M'r.    E.    Bridge). 
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Colonel  W.  G.  Patchett,  Broome  Hall, 
Shrewsbury  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Swain),  won  the  1st 
prize  in  a  class  for  four  pyramid-shaped 
plants  of  Coleus. 

The  best  half-dozen  single-flowered  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  came  from  Mrs.  R.  Taylok,  Abbey 
Foregate  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Cliffe). 

Mr.  T.  Hammond  won  the  1st  prize  in  a  class 
for  three  double  and  three  single  Begonias. 
2nd,  G.  Burr,  Esq.,  Oaklands  [gr.  Mr.  A. 
Jones).  The  last-named  exhibitor  was  placed 
1st  in  a  class  provided  for  12  Gloxinias.  The 
plants  carried  large,  shapely,  well-coloured 
flowers. 

Open  Only  to  Exhibitors  Living  in  the 
County   of   Salop. 

The  principal  class  was  for  a  group  of  miscel- 
laneous plants  occupying  a  space  of  100  square 
feet.  Of  the  two  exhibits  for  the  first  prize  of 
JSIO,  Mrs.  SWANN,  Halstead  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  C. 
Roberts),  was  placed  first.  She  had  a  nice  col- 
lection of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  artisti- 
cally arranged.  2nd,  Dr.  E.  BURD,  Newport 
House  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Edwards). 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Lord 
Harlech  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Lambert)  won  1st  prize. 
His  best  plants  were  Eucharis  grandifiora,  Ixora 
Duflii,  and  Clerodendron  Balfourii. 

In  a  similar  class  to  that  last-named,  G.  Burr, 
Esq.,  Oaklands  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Jones),  took  the  lead, 
■%V.  L.  Lovett,  Esq.,  Orleton  House  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Cook)  being  2nd.  Mr.  T.  Hammond  had  the 
Taest  four  Begonias  (two  double  and  two  single- 
lowered  varieties),  and  W.  L.  Lovett,  Esq., 
showed  the  best  dozen  plants  in  pots  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  inches  inside  measurement. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Bouquets. 

The  bouquets  are  always  excellent  at  the 
'Shrewsbury  Shows,  and  on  this  occasion  there 
were  a  large  number  of  beautiful  arrangements. 
The  1st  prize  for  a  bride's  bouquet  (with 
Orchids)  and  two  bridesmaids'  bouquets 
(Orchids  excluded)  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Fel- 
ton  &  Sons,  Hanover  Square,  London.  The 
bride's  bouquet  was  composed  chiefly  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  Phal^nopsis,  white 
Cattleyas,  &c.,  with  Asparagus  sprays  and  white 
ribbons.  The  bridesmaids"  bouquets  were  alike, 
each  being  composed  of  pink-coloured  Carna- 
tions. 2nd,  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight,  Wolverhamp- 
ton ;  and  3rd,  Messrs.  Bottomley  &  Burton, 
Elland,  Yorks. 

In  a  separate  class  for  the  best  bride's  bouquet 
Mr.  \V.  H.  Garner,  Altrincham,  obtained  the 
1st  prize,  and  in  the  following  class  for  a  hand 
bouquet  he  also  won  the  highest  award.  The 
next  class  was  for  a  hand  bouquet  (Orchids  ex- 
cluded), and  Messrs.  Felton  &  Sons  won  the 
1st  prize.  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  a  bouquet  of  Dahlias, 
^nd  Sir  A.  Mu.ntz,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Dunsmore  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  Blakeway),  the  1st  prize  for  a  feather- 
■weight  bouquet.  The  best  floral  harp  came  from 
Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham,  and 
the  same  firm  obtained  the  1st  prize  for  a  floral 
cross.  Messrs.  Felton  &  Sons  w-on  1st  prizes 
for  a  floral  wreath  and  for  six  button-hole  bou- 
t^uets  and  six  sprays.  Mr.  J.  Garner  had  the 
best  basket  of  cut  flowers,  and  Messrs.  Felton 
^^  Sons  the  1st  prize  for  a  basket  of  flowers  (ex- 
cluding Orchids).  The  best  stand  of  cut  flowers 
came  from  O.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Alderley  Edge. 

The  best  arrangement  of  cut  flowers  suitable 
for  a  dinner-table  arrangement  was  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Nixon,  Alderley  Edge.  He  had  orange 
and  5'ellow-coloured  flowers,  including  Gloriosa 
superba  and  yellow  Centaureas.  There  were  a 
large  number  of  exhibits  in  this  class,  and  they 
■\vere  very  gay  indeed. 

SwF.ET  Peas. 

Sweet  Peas  were  well  shown,  and  the  competi- 
tion was  keen.  In  a  class  for  an  arrangement  of 
Sweet  Peas  on  tables,  4  feet  by  4  feet,  there  were 
19  entries.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mrs. 
John  Nixon,  Alderley  Edge,  with  a  very  artistic 
display  of  pink  Sweet  Peas,  relieved  with  golden- 
coloured  Croton  leaves  and  green  Selaginellas. 
The  2nd  award  went  to  Mrs.  Herbert,  of 
.^cock's  Green,  who  also  used  pink  flowers,  but 
of  a  paler  shade  than  the  last-named.  3rd,  Mrs. 
W.   Marple,   Penkridge. 

For  12  distinct  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  ar- 
ranged on  a  space  of  4  feet  by  3  feet,  17  exhibits 
■were  placed  before  the  judges,  who  awarded  the 
1st  prize  to  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Ruabon,  for  a  magnifi- 


cent set  of  flowers.     Mr.  Geo.  Wilkins  being  a 
very  close  second. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  collection  of  24  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas,  and  there  were  numerous  collections 
staged  in  this  class.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  T.  Jones,  Bryn,  Penylan,  Ruabon. 

Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  also  offered 
prizes  for  Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons'  1st  prize  for  six  vases 
of  those  flowers  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Haycock, 
Wrexham. 

Messrs.  Bakers',  Ltd.,  Wolverhampton,  offered 
prizes  in  a  class  for  12  bunches  of  Sweet 
Peas,  and  the  best  exhibit  in  this  class  was  one 
from  Mr.  T.  Jones,  and  the  best  vase  of  Sutton's 
Queen  in  a  class  in  which  prizes  were  offered  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  was  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Jones. 

Carnations. 

Considering  the  very  trying  season,  Carna- 
tions were  well  shown.  The  1st  prize  in  a  class 
for  a  collection  of  undressed  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  to  be  shown  with  their  own  foliage  on 
a  space  of  6  feet  by  4  feet,  was  won  by  'Messrs. 
Campbell  &  Son,  High  Blantyre,  N.B.,  in 
whose  exhibit  we  noted  two  very  good  varieties 
named  Foxhunter  (bright  scarlet)  and  May 
Campbell  (deep  crimson),  2nd,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert,  Acock's  Green,  Birmingham. 

In  another  class  similar  to  the  last-named, 
but  restricted  to  a  space  of  4  feet  by  4  feet, 
M.  J.  Wallace,  Esq.,  Bromborough,  had  the 
best  flowers,  but  they  were  badly  set  up.  2nd, 
Miss  Gladys  Bibby,  St.  Asaph,'  with  a  nicely 
arranged  collection,  but  of  rather  indifferent 
quality.  3rd,  W.  H.  Banks,  Esq.,  Kington  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  Bamfieldl. 

Another  class  was  for  a  collection  of  Tree 
Carnations,  on  a  space  of  6  feet  by  4  feet.  1st, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  wi'th  flowers  of 
superb  quality  and  beautifully  arranged.  2nd, 
Mr.  A.  F.  DuTTON,  Iver,  Bucks. 

The  best  exhibit  of  12  vases  of  Carnations, 
Picotees,  selfs,  fancies,  or  yellow-grounds,  was 
shown  by  C.  Allcock,  Esq.,  Liverpool  (gr.  Mr. 
C.  Russell),  who  had  very  bright  and  fresh- 
looking  flowers.  2nd,  W.  H.  P.aeton,  Esq., 
Hollywood,  Birmingham  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Carpenter). 
There  were  seven  exhibits  in  this  class. 

Other  Cut  Flowers. 

In  a  class  for  cut  Roses,  arranged  for  effect 
on  a  space  of  6  feet  by  4  feet,  Messrs.  Gunn  & 
Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham,  were  placed  1st  with 
a  choice  display  of  flowers,  consisting  mostly 
of  light-colouied  varieties  arranged  in  vases, 
baskets,  and  bouquets.  2nd,  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Longworth.  3rd,  Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley, 
Peterborough. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards, 
won  the  1st  prize  in  the  classes  for  24  Roses,  in 
not  fewer  than  18  varieties,  and  18  cut  Roses,  in 
not  fewer  than  12  varieties.  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  of  Belfast,  being  2nd  in  each  class. 

In  another  class  for  18  varieties  of  Roses,  G. 
H.  F.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Gresford,  beat  J.  W. 
Harris,   Esq.,   Stone. 

In  a  class  reserved  for  12  Roses,  confined  to 
local  growers,  Miss  Hester  Leake,  Shifnal, 
took  the  lead  with  a  very  fine  lot  of  blooms. 

Messrs.  G.  Gibson  &  Co.,  Bedale,  had  the 
best  exhibit  of  18  bunches  of  hardy  flowers,  in 
not  fewer  than  12  varieties.  The  examples 
staged  were  very  fresh  and  much  admired. 
2nd,  Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch. 
3rd,  W.   H.   Banks,   Esq.,  Kington. 

The  last-named  exhibitor  secured  the  leading 
award  in  a  class  for  12  bunches  of  hardy  flowers. 
2nd,  F.    Bonskell,   Esq.,   Market  Bosworth. 

For  24  spikes  of  Gladioli,  Messrs.  G.  Mair  & 
Son,  Prestwich,  N.B.,  led;  Mr.  John  Walker, 
Thame,  being  2nd. 

In  a  class  for  12  spikes  of  Gladioli,  H.  F. 
Robertson,  Esq.,  Gresford,  .was  placed  1st  with 
a  wonderfully  large,  substantial  set  of  flowers. 
2nd,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Castle  Ash- 
by,  Northampton  (gr.   Mr.  A.  R.   Searle). 

In  another  class  for  the  same  number  of  spikes 
of  Gladioli,  but  confined  to  exhibitors  residing 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  Mr.  J.  Withington, 
Cherrington,  was  placed  1st. 

In  a  class  for  a  collection  of  Cactus  or  de- 
corative Dahlias  or  both,  there  were  exhibits 
fiom  most  of  the  principal  growers,  and  excel- 
lent displays  were  made.  The  prizes  \\ere 
awarded  as  follows  :  1st,  Messrs.  M.  Campbell 
&    Son,    High    Blantyre,     N.B.  ;    2nd,     Messrs. 


Keynes,  Williams  fr  Co.,  Salisbury;   and  3rd, 
Mr.  Wm.  Trese.der,  Cardiff. 

Most  of  the  same  exhibitors  entered  into  the 
competition  for  the  best  collection  of  Dahlias 
(any  varieties),  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Wil- 
liams &  Co.  won  the  1st  prize.  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was  2nd,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
High  Street,  Thame,  3rd. 

In  a  class  for  24  Cactus  Dahlias  Messrs.  Bot- 
tomley &  Burton,  Elland,  Yorks,  won  the  1st 
prize,  and  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  the  2nd 
prize. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Wilson,  Cannock,  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize  in  a  class  provided  for  18  Cactus  Dah- 
lias and  in  another  class  for  12  Cactus  varieties. 

Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  had  the  best  12 
varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  six  blooms  of  each, 
arranged  in  vases  with  foliage,  berries,  liiic.  2nd, 
W    Banks,  Esq.,  Kington. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Clarke  &  Son,  Rodley,  Leeds, 
had  some  wonderfully  fine  Asters,  and  Messrs. 
G.  Gibson  &  Co.,  Bedale,  showed  the  best  half- 
dozen  bunches  of  Gaillardias. 

The  best  e.xhibit  of  12  bunches  of  herbaceous 
Phlox  was  staged  by  N.  G.  Harris,  Esq.,  Wol- 
verhampton (gr.  Mr.  Jas.  Pugh),  and  the  2nd 
prize  by  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch. 

The  best  12  bunches  of  hardy  annuals  were 
shown  by  W.  E.  Barrett,  Esq.,  Bishop's  Castle 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  J.  Edwards).  He  had  Zinnia, 
Double  Scarlet,  Giant  White  Sweet  Sultan, 
Coreopsis  Drummondii,  Lavatera  rosea  splen- 
dens,  Lupinus  hybridus  atrococcineus,  Stock 
Perfection,  Salpiglossis,  Nigella  Miss  Jekyll, 
Phlox  Drummondii  grandifiora,  Nemesia, 
Godetia  Double  Rose,  and  African  Marigold. 

There  was  much  competition  in  a  class  for  a 
collection  of  hardy  perennials  (Roses  excluded), 
staged  on  a  table  with  a  frontage  of  10  feet 
6  inches.  No  duplicates  or  mixed  bunches  were 
allowed,  and  for  a  breach  in  this  respect  Messrs. 
G.  Gibson  &  Co.,  Leeming  Bar,  Bedale,  were 
disqualified,  who  would  probably  have  been 
awarded  the  2nd  prize.  The  1st  prize  was  won 
by  Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham, 
and  A.  Brydon,  Esq.,  Innerleithen,  N.B.,  ob- 
tained the  2nd  prize,  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christ- 
church, being  awarded  the  3rd  prize.  The  ex- 
hibits made  an  extraordinary  display  of  bloom, 
but  the  tent  was  inconveniently  crowded  with 
visitors  during  most  of  the  time  the  exhibition 
was  open. 

The  1st  prize  for  12  bunches  of  stove  or  green- 
house flowers  was  awarded  to  T.  Sutton 
TiMMis,  Esq.,  Allerton,  near  Liverpool  (gr.  Mr. 
B.  Cromwell)  ;  Mrs.  M.  Jowett,  Huyton,  Liver- 
pool (gr.  Mr.  E.  Bridges),  obtained  the  2nd  prize. 
The  exhibits  in  this  class  made  a  very  gorgeous 
display. 

Vegetables. 

When  it  is  stated  that  in  competition  for  the 
trade,  and  the  Society's  classes  for  nine  dishes  of 
vegetables  each,  no  fewer  than  62  collections 
were  staged,  showing  a  total  of  558  dishes,  and 
that  in  other  classes  some  700  to  800  other  dishes 
were  shown,  it  will  readily  be  understood  what 
a  wonderful  lot  of  vegetables  was  seen.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  these,  Messrs.  Clibrans,  of  Altrin- 
cham, put  up  an  exhaustive  collection  of  some 
150  dishes,  including  many  very  fine  samples  of 
Onions,  Potatos,  Carrots,  Tomatos,  Peas,  Beets, 
and  other  kinds.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Read- 
ing, arranged  in  a  superb  group  very  many  and 
extremely  handsome  dishes  of  Tomatos,  both  red 
and  yellow,  also  Potatos,  Cucumbers,  Beans  and 
other  kinds. 

Cljsses  in  -diJiich  prizes  were  ofered  by  trade 
firms. — Necessarily,  these  classes,  with  their 
liberal  cash  prizes,  attracted  the  leading  growers, 
and  this  year  the  excellence  of  the  chief  exhibits 
was  such  as  never  before  has  been  equalled.  Tak- 
ing these  classes  in  schedule  order,  first  come 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.'s  class  for  nine  dishes, 
with  six  prizes  of  the  value  of  £17  10s.  Here  Mr. 
J.  Dyniocke  (gr.  to  G.  D.  Faber,  Esq.,  Walling- 
ford)  was  a  good  first.  He  had  very  fine  Quite 
Content  Peas,  Carter's  Scarlet  Runners,  excellent 
Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  good  Celery,  Leeks,  Toma- 
tos, Carrots,  Cauliflowers,  and  Windsor  Castle 
Potatos.  Mr.  B.  AsirroN  (gr.  to  the  Earl  of 
Lathom,  Ormskirk)  was  second,  with  capital 
products.  Mr.  Searle  (gr.  to  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton),  Castle  Ashby,  was  3rd,  and  Mr. 
I-Iallett  (gr.  to  Sir  J.  Hesketh),  Towcester,  was 
4th. 

Somewhat  keener  competition  was  seen  in  the 
class  also  for  nine  dishes,  in  which  prizes  were 
offered  bv  Messrs.  Sutton  &^  Sons,  Jieading. 
to  the  value  of  £17.     Here  Mr.  E.  Beckett  (gr.  to 
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the  Hon.  ViCARY  GiBBS,  Aldenham  House, 
Herts.)  was  a  capital  first,  having  exceptionally 
fine  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Prizetaker  Leeks,  very 
stout,  fine  white  Celery,  superb  Ailsa  Craig 
Onions,  Abundance  Potatos,  Perfection  Tomatos, 
Best  of  All  Runner  Beans,  New  Red  Intermediate 
Carrots,  and  splendid  Duke  of  Albany  Peas.  Mr. 
Dymocke  was  second,  having  also  very  fine  vege- 
tables and  Mr.  J.  Gibson  (gr.  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey),  3rd.  Mr.  Gibson's 
Peas,  Celery,  and  Tomatos  being  specially  fine. 
Mr.   Seaele  was  fourth. 

Messrs.  R.  Smilk  &^  Sons,  Worcester,  offered 
four  prizes,  total  value  £11,  for  collections  of 
nine  dishes.  Mr.  H.  Gaiger  (gr.  to  H.  T.  Tatham, 
Esq.,  Elstra)  obtained  the  1st  prize,  showing 
capital  Onions,  Tomatos,  Cauliflowers,  Peas, 
and  Potatos.  Mr.  Searle  was  2nd,  and  Mr. 
Hallet  3rd. 

In  Messrs.  Wchb  Sj'  Sons'  class,  a  collection  of 
nine  dishes  were  required,  and  the  prizes  were 
six  in  number,  amounting  to  £1C  10s.  Here  Mr. 
E.  Beckett  was  1st,  repeating  the  kinds 
shown  in  a  previous  class.  Leeks,  Celery, 
Onions,  Peas,  Tomatos,  Carrots,  Beans, 
Potatos,  and  Cauliflowers  were  all  of  high-class 
quality.  Mr.  Dvmocke  was  an  excellent  2nd,  Mr. 
Seable  coming  3rd,  and  Mr.  B.  Ashton 
4th.  The  firm  also  offered  very  liberal  prizes 
for  a  dish  of  one  of  their  varieties  of  Tomatos. 
Beautiful  samples  were  staged,  all  of  rich 
colour  and  perfect  form. 

There  was  considerable  competition  in  Mr.  E. 
Tilurrell's  (of  Shrewsbury)  class,  again  for  nine 
dishes.  Here  Mr.  J.  Edwards  (gr.  to  W.  E. 
Barnard,  Esq.,  Bishops  Castle)  was  1st,  other 
prizes  being  taken  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Pugh,  Newtown, 
and  Mr.  Cook  (gr-  to  W.  J.  Lovell,  Esq.,  Well- 
ington). 

Only  four  collections  of  dishes  were  entered 
for  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham's  very  liberal  five 
prizes,  representing  a  cash  value  of  £23,  with 
valuable  articles  of  plate  added.  The  1st 
prize  fell  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Baker  (gr.  to  Sir  Dyce 
Duckworth-King,  Exeter),  whose  collection 
included  first-rate  Onions,  Tomatos,  Runner 
Beans,  and  Potatos.  Mr.  W.  H.  Jones,  of  New- 
tiwn,  was  2nd,  and  Mr.  E.  Deakin,  Birming- 
ham, 3rd. 

The  chief  tug-of-war,  however,  in  the  vegetable 
section  was  found  in  the  class  for  nine  dishes, 
the  prizes  being  £10,  £7,  £4,  £2,  offered  by  the 
Society.  Here  both  Messrs.  Beckett  and 
Gibson  had  put  out  their  fullest  strength, 
resulting  in  two  very  splendid  collections 
that  ran  each  other  closely,  Mr.  Beckett 
just  winning  the  1st  prize.  We  may  be 
disposed  to  think  a  finer  collection  never  has 
been  seen  at  Shrewsbury  than  was  this  one. 
It  was  subsequently  awarded  the  challenge 
prize  of  10  guineas,  after  being  pointed  by  the 
whole  of  the  six  vegetable  judges.  Mr. 
J.  Gibson,  who  came  2nd,  had  most  superb 
Centenary  Peas,  Ideal  Potatos,  very  per- 
fect Tomatos,  splendid  Cauliflowers,  Celery, 
Runner  Beans,  and  other  kinds.  Mr.  J.  Hudson, 
Leicester,  was  3rd,  and  Mr.  Ashton  4th.  The 
fcllowiag  represented  the  point  awards  for  the 
challenge   prize  collection:  — 

Points 
Awarded.  Ma.ximum. 

Cauliflowers  7  7 

I./eeks  6?,  7 

Celery  7  7 

Onions  7  7 

Carrots  7  7 

Potatos  G\  7 

Tomatos        6}  7 

Runner  Be^ns  ....      ..      61-  7 

Peas 7  7 

Total     61  63 

Mr.  Beckett's  collection,  therefore,  had  five 
maximums,  and  with  63  points  won  the  challenge 
prize. 

In  two  separate  classes,  Mr.  Baker  had  the 
finest  six  Onions,  in  splendid  bulbs  of  Ailsa 
Craig.  For  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson's  prizes 
for  two  clusters  of  their  Moneymaker  Tomato, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  (gr.  to  G.  A.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Bourton)  was  well  1st  with  clusters  carrying  12 
handsome  ripe  fruits  on  each.  For  three  dishes 
of  Potatos,  Mr.  Cook  won  the  1st  prize  with  hand- 
some samples  of  King  Edward  VIL,  Duchesa  ol 
Cornwall,  and  Factor;  Mr.  B.  Ashton  coming 
2nd  with  Umpire  (white  round),  Ruby  Queen 
(purple  round),  and  Chieftain  (large  flat,  white, 
rather  coarse).  Mr.  E.  Deaktn  had  the  two  best 
dishes  of  Peas  in  excelle.it  Duke  of  .\lbany  and 


Gladstone.  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Leicester,  had  truly 
wonderful  Runner  Beans,  coming  1st  amongst 
many.  Mr.  Dv.mocke  had  the  finest  Parsnips, 
Mr.  Gibson  the  best  four  Carrots,  and  Mr. 
Beckett  the  handsomest  four  Turnips. 

Honorary  Exhibits, 

Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, 
had  a  very  gay  exhibit  in  the  fruit  marquee,  including 
handsome  epergnes  of  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations,  Gladioli 
and  other  flowers,  between  which  were  displayed 
Melons,  Tomatos,  Peas,  Beans,  Potatos,  Marrows, 
Turnips  and  other  vegetables   in   choice  examples. 

Mr.  Ed.  Murrell,  Portland  Nurseries,  Shrewsbury, 
h.id  an  exhibit  of  Roses  and  Gladit^i,  also  a  few  plants 
of  Clematis  in  pots. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London, 
contributed  a  grand  display  of  Carnation  blooms,  many 
of  them  being  displayed  in  tall  stands.  Sprays  of 
Rambler  varieties  of  Roses  were  included  in  this 
exhibit. 

A  collection  of  orchard  house  trees  in  pots  shown 
by  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries  Company,  Ltd.,  was  re- 
markaWe  for  the  finely-cropped  Apple  and  Peach  trees 
All  the  trees  exhibited  excellent  health,  but  the  Apples 
were  most  freely  cropped.  From  the  same  firm  there 
was  displayed  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers. 

Messrs.  Geo.  BuNy.\RD  &  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone  made  an  exhibit  of  choice  fruits  including 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  There  were  excellent  fruits 
of  the  finely-coloured  new  Apple.  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
many  other  varieties.     In  all  there  were  65  dishes  staged. 

Messrs.  Bakers,  Codsall  and  Wolverhampton,  had 
one  of  the  most  extensive  exhibits  of  cut  flowers,  show- 
ing a  fine  display  of  Dahlias,  and  another  one  compo:cd 
of  most  hardy  flowers  at  present  in  bloom. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  made  a  good  exhibit  of 
Roses,  showing  some  of  the  flowers  in  Bamboo  stands 
and  others  in  the  ordinary  show  boxes. 

Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  had  a  brilliant 
group  of  flowers,  which  faced  visitors  as  they  entered 
the  fruit  tent.  It  was  mainly  composed  of  Sweet  Peas 
Dahlias.   Carnations,  and   Begonias. 

Mr.  Amos  Perrv,  Enfield  Nurseries,  Middlesex  ar- 
ranged one  of  his  characteristic  exhibits  in  a  iialf- 
circular  space  in  the  great  plant  tent.  A  large  amount 
of  stone  had  been  brought  from  London,  and  consider- 
able water  tanks  were  handsomely  ornamented  with 
choice  Water  Lilies.  Alpine  and  other  hardy  flowers 
tastefully  disposed  on  the  side  of  the  water  contributed 
to   make  a   very   extensive  and  attractive   exhibit. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull  and  Birmingham,  had 
a  collection  of  hardy  flowers  in  great  variety. 

Roses  formed  the  exhibit  from  Messrs.  GuNN  &  Sons 
OUon,    near    Birmingham. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Col- 
chester,   made    an    excellent    display    of    hardy    flowers. 


nd   in   this  exhibit   the   kinds  were   massed   scpar; 
here    being    groups    of    Gladioli,    Lilium,    and    Mont- 
The    Montbretias   were   delightfully   attractive, 


and    included    the 
and  others. 

Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons.  Shrewsburv,  showed  a 
few  Ferns,  but  the  arrangement  of  diminutive  examples 
on  the  cork  bark  was  not  attractive. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Artindale  &  Sons,  Nether  Green, 
Shcflield,  had  an  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, staged  Violas  and  sprays  of  border  Chrysanthe- 
mums over  a  groundwork  of  black  velvet.  A  good  dis- 
play of  Cactus   Dahlias  was  Included. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Brand.  Saffron  Walden,  Essex, 
showed  their  excellent  double  Hollyhocks  in  simi'ar 
fashion  to  their  exhibit  in  the  R.H.S.  Hall,  London. 
Siveral  weeks  ago. 

Messrs.  G.  Stark  &  Son,  Great  Ryburgh.  exhibited  a 
small  collection  of  new  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas.  Mr. 
Thos.  W.  Darlixgto.n.  Warton.  Carnforth,  showed 
Sweet  Peas  of  very  good  cultivation,  and  Mr.  RonrRT 
Bolton,  Warton,  had  a  similar  good  group  of  these 
flowers.  A  small  group  of  Cactaceous  plants  was  shown 
by  Miss  S.  S.  Thompson,  Handsworth,  Sheffield. 

From  LiLLEY's  Bulb  Nurseries,  Guernsey,  were 
shown  Gladioli,  Montbretias,  and  Galtonia  candicans  as 
cut  flowers. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford  and  Peterborough, 
made  an  exhibit  of  Roses  in  which  most  types  were 
given  a  place._ 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  sent  a  very  bright 
group  of  hardy  flowers,  comprising  upwards  of  ico 
varieties  of  Dahlias,  together  with  a  good  selection  of 
Violas   and    Pansies   and     a     few    other    miscellaneous 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  occupied  a  crescent- 
shaped  space  in  the  fruit  tent  with  a  pleasing  arrange- 
ment of  cut  Roses  and  weeping  varieties  on  tall  stems. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading  had  a  magnificent 
collection  of  Melons,  Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  Beans 
Potatos,  &c.  The  back  of  the  group  consisted  of 
arches  decorated  with  annuals  of  sorts. 

Mr.  A.  Myers,  Sutton  Lane,  Shrewsbury,  had  a 
collection  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  miscellaneous 
foliage  plants. 

Messrs.  DicKSONS,  Chester,  showed  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion of  hardy  flowers  and  Roses. 

Messrs.  Isa.\c  House  &  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym, 
staged  70  varieties  of  Phloxes  and  a  small  collection  of 
Alpine  plants  and  other  hardy  flowers.  They  also 
showed  a  flower  of  the  uncommon  Aristolochia  gigas. 

From  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  were  shown 
upwards   of   200   spikes   of   shapely   Gladioli   flowers. 

The  biggest  and  best  display  of  the  fragrant  hardy 
Phlox  came  from  Messrs.  GuNN  &  Sons,  Olton,  Bir- 
mingham, who  showed  some  of  the  best 
cultivation,  as  well  as  a  number  of  promisi: 
seedlings. 


Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick.  N.B..  contributed  a  large 
assortment  of  bold,  variously-coloured  Pentsteraons  and 
Phloxes,  together  with  a  good  collection  of  Carnations 
displayed  on  the  old-fashioned  show  boards. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  had  an  in-  - 
teresting  group  of  heavily-laden  fruit  trees  in  pots 
and  gathered  fruits.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  . 
Pears.  Plums.  Figs,  Lemons,  &c.  were  included  in  this 
meritorious    display. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons.  Newtownards,  staged 
a  very  fresh  lot  of  Roses  in  Bamboo  stands  and  boxes. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thorpe,  Lichfield,  had  a  prettily-arranged 
group  of  early-flowering   Chrysanthemums. 

From  Mr.  Sankey,  Easchurch,  came  a  group  of 
well-flewered  Streptocarpus  grown  in  small  pots.  The 
flowers  were  large,  richly  coloured,  and  borne  in  great  • 

Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  set  up  a  bright  dis- 
play of  cut  flowers  of  double  and  single-flowered  Zonal 
Pelargoniums. 

Mr.  John  Smellie.  Busby,  N.B.,  showed  a  selection  of 
decorative   and    single-flowered    Chrysanthemums. 

Hugh  Aldersey,  Esq.,  Chester,  had  an  interesting 
group  of  seedling  Phloxes. 

Mr.  W.  Angus.  Penicuik.  Scotland,  had  a  small  but 
grand  lot  of  Disa  grandiflora  and  flowers  of  a  new 
v.^riety  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum  named  "  Snow- 
don,"  remarkable  for  its  large,  thick,  pure  white 
petals. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Acock's  Green,  Birmingham,  had 
flowers  of  a  new  perpetual-flowering  Pink  named  Pro- 
gress.   The  colour  is  pale  purple. 

From  Robert  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Birmingham,  cnme 
Sweet  Peas  arranged  in  rustic  stands.  Also  retarded 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Spira:as  and  Liliums  bearing 
flo.vers   in  profusion  and  growing  well   in  fibre  without 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  had  a  large 
display  of  Carnations  and  Ferns. 

Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson,  Manchester,  singed  a 
good  exhibit  with  Dahlias  as  a  background  and  Tomato 
'■  Moneymaker  "  in  the  foreground.  The  latter  was 
shown  in  trusses  of  from  18  to  20  fruits  of  good  size  and 
shape.    Sweet  Peas  in  variety  were  also  shown. 

Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham.  had  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  over  150  varieties  of  vegetables  including 
Celery  Clibran's  White.  Pink  and  Red.  fine  heads  of 
good  quality  and  large  size.  Parsley  Clibran's  Exli  bi- 
tion.  well  curled.  Broad  Bean  Clibran's  Exhibition, 
large  pods  containing  9  to  tr  beans;  Onion  Clibran's 
Exhibition,  a  hybrid  between  Ailsa  Craig  and  Excelsior, 


and 


of 


clle 


Ton 


Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  had  a  good 
collection  of  Roses  in  many  varieties  and  well  arranged. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  exhibited  a  choice  and 
well-displayed  collection  of  his  latest  novelties  of 
Sweet  Peas,  including  Annie  B.  Gilroy,  crimson  red. 
Lady  Bell,  new  bicolored  variety  with  salmon-pink- 
standard  and  creamy  wings;  Improved  Lord  Roscbery 
with  four  flowers  on  each  spike  deep  rose-carmine  with 
well-expanded   standards.   S:c. 

Mr.  Peter  Blair.  Trentham  Gardens,  Staffordshire, 
showed  a  fine  white  border  Carnation  named  Mrs.  Tom 
Coulthwaite,  which  has  already  been  awarded  an  Award 
of  Merit  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  It  has 
a  splendid  habit,  and  the  calices  are  usually  non- 
splitting. 

Messrs.  Tom  Dobbs  &  Co.,  Queen  Square,  Wolver- 
hampton, exhibited  rustic  arches  and  similar  structures 
on  the  grass  out-of-doors. 

Messrs.  J.arman  &  Co.,  Chard,  staged  manv  vases 
filled  with  their  Centaureas.  The  Bride,  Bridegroom, 
Bridesmaid  and   Honeymoon. 

Messrs.  Robt.  Sydenham  Ltd.,  Birmingham,  had  a 
fine  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  well  arranged  in  their 
■■  Rural  Table  Decorations,"  and  showing  how  well 
these  delicate  flowers  could  be  nicely  displayed  in  in- 
c.vpcnsive    vases.     We   noted   many   good   blooms  of   all 


HONORARY   AWARDS. 

Large  Gold  Medals. 
Amos  Perry,  Enfield  ;  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Newtownards,  Ireland; 
Clibran's,  Altrincham;  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading; 
King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  King's  Acre,  Hereford; 
E.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley.  Stourbridge;  Bakers, 
Ltd.,   Codsall,   Wolverhampton. 

Small  Gold   Medals. 

Thos.  Rivers  and  Sons.  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts  ;  Gunn 
and  Son.  Olton.  Birmingham;  Wm.  Artindale  and 
Son,  Sheflield;  Hobbies,  Ltd.-,  Dereham;  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  Rothesay;  H.  Jones  and  Son.  Ltd.,  Shrewsbury; 
E.  Murrell,  Shrewsbury;  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co..  Ltd., 
Maidstone. 

Silver  Gilt  Medals. 

R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester;  Hewitt  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Solihull;  John  Forbes,  Hawick;  Robt.  Bolton, 
Carnforth  ;  Henry  Eckford,  Wem  ;  Dicksons,  Ltd., 
Chester;  A.  Myers,  Shrewsbury;  Isaac  House  and  Son, 
Westbury-on-Trym  ;  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Som.  ; 
Tarman  and  Co.,  Chard;  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield; 
Thos.    W.    Darlington,    Carnforth. 

Silver  Medals. 
Frank  Lilley,  Guernsey;  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton; 
Webb  and  Brand,  Saffron  Walden;  John  Smellie, 
Busby,  near  Glasgow ;  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough  ; 
A.  W.  Thorpe  Lichfield  ;  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Man- 
chester;   Robt.    Sydenham,    Birmingham;     Miss    S.    S.  ■ 
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Tliompson,  Handswo;l"ii.  Wm.  Angus,  Penicuik,  N.B.  ; 
Geo.  Prince,  Longwonh,  Berks.;  Tom  B,  Dobbs  and 
Co.,   Wolverhampton. 

Bronze  Medals. 

H.   N.   Ellison,  West  Bromwich  ;    Pritchard  and   Sons, 

Shrewsbury;     W.    L.    Pattison,    Shrewsbury;     K.    H.    O. 

Sankey,  Baschurch;  G.  Stark  and  Son.  Great  Rvburgh, 

Norfolk. 

AWARDS    OF    MERIT 
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as  Tavlor,  Blackpool,  for 
tfr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Acock's 
lew  perpetual. flowering  Pink 
Blair,  Trentham  Gardens, 
Stoke-on-Trent,  for  White  Border  Carnation  "  Mrs. 
Tom  Coulthwaite  "  ;  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Lang- 
port,  for  Gladiolus  "  Golden  Measure  "  ;  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  for  Cactus  Dahlia  "  Sen- 
tinel ■■ ;  Mr.  Charles  Alcock,  Blundellsands,  for  Carna- 
tion Mrs.  Charles  Russell;  and  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Newtownards,  for  hybrid  Tea  Rose 
"  Lena." 

BRIGHTON  HORTICULTURAL. 

AuGVSf  18  &  19.— The  seventeenth  animal  ex- 
hibition of  this  Society  was  held  as  usual  at  the 
Royal  Pavihon,  and  was  again  a  success.  Be- 
neath the  dome  of  the  building  was  arranged  a 
bold  display  of  flowers,  the  centre  of  the  exhibits 
being  composed  of  tables  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  including  many  Sweet  Peas, 
whilst  hardy  perennials  occupied  the  staging 
around.  The  concert  platform  was  artistically 
arranged  with  Dracaenas,  Fuchsias,  Codiieums 
(Crotons),  and  other  foliage  plants,  with  an 
elging  of  Begonias.  There  were  no  fe\\er  than 
17  decorated  tables  in  a  competitive  class. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  circular  group  of 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  arranged  for  effect, 
Messrs.  Geo.  Miles  &  Son  won  the  1st  prize 
with  a  neatly-arranged  group,  consisting  of 
Liliums,  Carnations,  Begonias,  Dracaenas, 
Ferns,  &c.  W.  Pingo  Horto.n  Esq.,  Craven- 
hurst,  Seaford,  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize. 

For  a  circular  group  of  Ferns  measuring  12 
feet  in  diameter,  Mr.  Edward  Jones  (gr.  to 
Harry  Young,  Esq.,  Withdean  Grange,  Brigh- 
ton) wo.r  the  1st  prize  easily  with  a  beautifully- 
arranged  group,  in  which  Nephrolepis  exaltata 
todeoides  figured  conspicuously.  This  exhibit 
was  awarded  the  Corporation  Challenge  Bowl 
offered  for  the  best  exhibit  in  the  show.  2nd, 
I.Iessrs.  Geo.  Miles  &  Son. 

The  1st  prize  for  a  table  of  flowering  and  foli- 
age plants  was  won  by  Mr.  Geo.  Chandler  {gr.  to 
S.  C.  Whitting,  Esq.,  Brighton)  ;  2nd,  Mr.  H. 
Goldsmith  (gr.  to  Daniel  Hack,  Esq.,  With- 
dean). 

The  only  collection  of  cut  Carnations  was 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  and  he 
was  given  the  1st  prize,  which  consisted  of  a 
Silver  Challenge  Cup  and  the  Society's  Silver 
Medal. 

A  class  for  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  arranged 
with  any  kind  of  foliage  or  plants  on  a  table, 
brought  11  entries.  The  1st  prize,  which  in- 
cluded a  Challenge  Cup  and  the  Society's  Silver 
Medal,  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Waters  with  a 
splendidly-arranged  exhibit  of  good  quality 
blooms ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sicldemore  (gr.  to 
Major  Weiiber,  Cuckfield). 

The  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  hardy  peren- 
nial and  bulbous  flowers  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Hugh  MacFadyen  (gr.  to  J.  Breitmever  Esq., 
Cuckfield  Park)  ;  2nd,  Mr,  J.  Davis  (gr.  to  .Major 
E.  H.  Thurlow,  Uckfield). 

Mrs.  H.  Walter,  Park  Road  Nursery,  Worth- 
ing, arranged  the  best  decorated  table. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  won  the  1st  prize  in 
the  class  for  20  show  or- fancy  Dahlias,  also  for 
Pompon  varieties.  In  the  class  for  Cactus 
Dahlias  the  premier  award  went  to  Messrs. 
James  Stredgwick  &  Son,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea  ; 
2nd,  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Son. 

There  were  several  classes  open  only  to 
private  gardeners  and  amateurs.  In  the  class 
for  a  circular  group  of  miscellaneous  flowering 
and  foliage  plants,  Mr.  Edward  Jones  was 
again  placed  1st,  thus  securing  the  handsome 
Silver  Cup  and  Society's  Silver  Medal;  2nd, 
Mr.  Geo.  Chandler. 

The  best  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Wsr.  Mancey,  Merstham,  and  the 
best  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  by  Mr.  Chas. 
E.arl. 

Mr.  T.  Brackley,  Oaklands,  Hassocks,  won 
in  the  class  for  a  collection  of  nine  kinds  of 
vegetables. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  staged  by 
Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley ;  Messrs. 
Balchin  &  Sons,  Brighton  ;  Mr.  Frank  Wool- 
lard,  Brighton ;  the  Baenham  Nursery  Co., 
and  others. 


IVIARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,   August  19. 

/e  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  ior  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent tlie  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.     The  prices   depend  upon   the  quality  of  the 


pies,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
ly  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 


in  thi 

in  one  day.— Ed.] 
Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Alstro 

doz.  bunches... 
Asters,  p.  dz.  bchs. 
Calla.sethiopica,  p. 

dozen  

Carnations,       per 

dozen  blooms, 


—  smaller,       per 

doz.     bunches    9  0-12  0 

—  Malmaisons,p. 

doz.  blooms  ...    6  0-90 

—  border  varieties, 

p.  dz.  bunches    3  0-60 
Calileyas,  per  d( 


bio 
Clirysanthemums, 

doz.      bunches 
Coieopsis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Cypiipediums,  per 


bunches 

{.n 

■denias,pei-do 

blooms...        . 

Gladiolus    Colvil 

vars.,  per  do 

bunches 

— 

Brenchleyens 

per  doz.  spike 

Ov 

psophila  per  d 

bunches 

Li 

mm      auratun 

per  tiozen 

— 

loufiillorum    . 

rubrum  an 

album  ... 

8  O-IO  0 

4  0-50 

5  0-12  0 
16-26 
2  0-26 

4  0-50 
16-26 
16-30 

G  0    9  0 


Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  tiz.  bunches  6  0-90 
—  extra  quality  ...  12  0  15  0 
.Mairguerites,      per 

dozen  bundles, 


yellow 

Mignonette,      pe 

dozen  buncbe 
Myosotis,  per  doi 

Odontoglossut 
crispum,      pe 


—  Zonal,     double 
scarlet 

Pyiethrums,  dozen 

bunches 
Uoses,   12  blooms, 

Niphetos       ... 

—  DiiJesniaid    ... 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

—  General      lac 
quiininot 


bunches 


Chalena' 
1.   Laini 


Sweet     Peas,    pei 

dozen  bunches 

Tuberoses,  per  dz 


2  0-30 
2  0-30 
2  0-30 

2  0-26 

5  0-60 
4  0-60 
2  0-40 


0  6-10 

16-26 
10-26 
10-20 
16-26 
10-26 

2  0-40 


3  0-40 
3  0-40 


0  4-00 
10-26 


Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Grasses,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Hardy    foliage 

(vaiious),    per 

dozen  bunches 
Ivy-leaves,  bronze 
—  long  trails  per 

bundle 


—  —      medium 

bunch    ... 

—  Spiengeri 
Berberis,  per  doz 

bunches 
Croton  leaves,  pei 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Feins,    per    dozer 

bunches  (ling 

lish)     

—  (french)        ... 


S  0-12  0 
10-20 


per dz. bunches 
Moss,  per  gross  ... 
Myrtle,  per  dozen 
bunches,  (Eng- 
lish) small- 
leaved 


,p.  dz.  trail 
Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d 
perd 


4  0-60 
10-16 
3  0-60 


6  0-60 
10-60 


Ainpelopsis     Veit. 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 
dozen  

—  larger   speci- 
mens        9  0-12  0 

—  Moseri 6  0-12  0 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 

green 15  0-24  0 

—  variegated  ...  30  0-42  0 
Asparagus,  phnno- 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen 9  0-12  0 

—  Spiengeri      ...  6  0-90 

—  tenuissimns  9  0-12  0 
Asters,  per  dozen  3  0-60 
Campanula  iso- 

phylla,      blue, 
perdozen       ...     4  0-60 

—  white,  per  doz.  4  0-60 
C  b  ry  santheninm s, 

best  disbudded 

per  dozen      ..     9  0-12  0 

—  from  ground...  6  0-80 
Clematis,  per  doz.  8  0-90 
Cocos    ■Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 

Coleus        3  0-40 

Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cy perns   alterni- 

folius,  dozen  ...    10-60 

—  lasus,  per  doz.    4  0-60 


OraCKnas,  perdoz.  9  0-24  0 
Euonyinus,  per  dz.  4  0-90 
I'etns,  in   thumbs, 

per  100 6  0-10  0 

Ferns,  in  small  and 

large  60's      ...  12  0-20  0 

—  in  48's,  perdz.    4  0-10  0 

—  in  32's,  perdz.  10  0-18  0 
Fious  elastica,  dz.    8  0-10  0 

—  repens,  per  dz.    6  0-80 


Hydrangeas,   pani- 

culata,perdoz. 

Isolepis,  per  dozen 

Kentia      Belmore- 

—  Fosteriana,  per 


18  0-30  0 
18  0-30  0 
12  0-18  0 
12  0-18  0 


Latania  borbonic 

Lll'ium°?onE 
floruni,  per  d 

—  lancifoliuin.per 
dozen 12  0-15  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

perdozen  ...  18  0-30  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen  ...  4  0-80 
P  e  1  a  r  I!  o  n  i  u  nl  s, 

per  doz..  Zonal  5  0-80 

sliow   varieties  6  0-90 

—  Ivy-leaved      ...  6  0-80 

—  Oak-leaved    ...  3  0-50 


Plants  in  Pots,  «c.:  Average  Wholesale  Price 

s.d.  s.d.    Spiraea  japonica,  p 
Petunias,  per  doz,,  dozen  ... 

(double)  ...    6  0-80    Verbena,      Mis: 

Scabiosa    2  0-30  Willinott,    pe 

Selaginella,  p.  doz.    4  0-60  dozen 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples  (English), 
per  bushel : 

—  Ecklinville 
Seedling        ...    2  6-30 

—  Lord  Derby  ..-    2  6-36 

—  I.ordSuffield...    2  6-30 

—  Warner's  King    2  9-36 

—  Hujifs  Early...    3  6-40 


iCoiild.j. 
5  0-90 


per 


-  (Claiel) 

~  Loose,  per  dz 


—  black,     per     i 
Danisons(English), 

Figs"(Enghsh)      Z 

—  (Guernsey),    p. 

Gages  (French),  p. 

Grapes     (English), 

—  Muscats  (Eng- 
lish), per  ib.  — 

—  Madresfield 
Court 

—  (Lisbon),     per 


—  Messina,    casi 

-  Naples 

Lychees.  perho.\.. 


a  0-  2  6 
'.    2  6-30 

6  0  — 
,66-76 

8  0-90 
10  0-12  0 
.    5  0-76 

5  0-66 
0  9-13 

!    0  5-06 

\    3  0-40 

4  0-50 

6  0-76 


3  6-90 
0  6-18 
8  0-12  0 

0  6-26 

10-36 

10-26 

4  6-66 

5  0-90 
8  0-14  0 
10-16 


Melons  (English).. 

10-20 

—  (Guernsey)    .. 

10-20 

2  0-30 

—  Canteloupe    .. 

0  5-06 

—  Valencia,  case 

7  0-90 

'Juts,  Almonds,  per 

bag       

45  0    — 

—  Brazils,     new 

perowt. 

65  0    — 

Walnuts,  Green,  p. 

J  bushel         ...    2  3-26 

—  Barcelona,  bag  30  0-3a  0 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100  11  0-14  0 
Nectarines,  selecfd    6  0-10  0 

—  best      4  0-00 

—  seconds  ...    10-20 
Oranges    (Naples), 

per  case  ..  10  0-15  0 

—  (Jamaica),    per 
...  12  0-13  6 


Wa 


Navels  (Natal), 

per  case         ...  16  0-20  0 
Peaches  (English). 

p.  dz.,  selected  6  0-80 

—  best  quality   ...  3  0-40 

—  second  quality  10-20 

—  (French),  p.  bx.  I  0- 2  0 

—  per  §  sieve     ...  4  6-60 
Pears    (English), 

Hazels,  bushel  3  9    4  6 

—  per  box           ..  3  6-50 

—  (French),    Wil- 


Chrl 


8  0-90 


Plun 


4! 


(English), 


i  of  Wales  3  0-36 

—  Diamond       ...  2  3-  2  9 

—  Victoria          ...  3  3-36 

—  The  Czar       ...  3  0-33 
-  Orleans          ...  3  3-30 

—  (French),  per  * 


■  (Californian),! 


4  0-70 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


■  per  bushel 
iglishrunne 
per  bushel 


Cabbages,  per  tally  16-20 
—  Greens,  p.  bag  10  — 
Carrots    (English) 


Cauliflowers,  p.  dz. 

Celery,  per  roll    ... 
Celeriac    (French), 

hium  edule),p. 


llo 


adish,     fo; 


16-20 
10-16 
4  0-50 

1  0    - 

2  0    — 


3  0    — 

16-20 

4  0-46 
10-16 


Mint,     per    dozen 

bunches         ...  10-16 

Mnslnooms.perlb.  0  6-03 

—  broilers  ...  0  6    — 

—  buttons,  per  lb.  0  8-0  10 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun.  13    — 
Onions  (Egyptian), 

per  bag 6  0    — 

—  pickling,     per 

bushel 16-26 

2  0    — 

3  6-40 
6  0-  S  0 

0  3-04 

4  6-50 
Radishes     (Guern- 
sey), dozen    ...    0  6-08 

—  round,  p.  doz.    0  4-06 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Tomatos  (English), 
per  12  lbs.      ... 

per  12  lbs.       ..' 


bushel . 

■  bags     

■  (Guernsey),  per 

-  (Jersey);'    bar- 


llercress', 
dozen  .. 


3  6- 
2  9-33 
2  0-26 
13-19 


Wale 


:ign,  per  doz. 

bundles  ...     8  0-90 

I.eeUs,  12  bundles    10-16 
Lettuce    (English), 

per  dozen      ...    0  6-09 
Marrow  (English), 

per  tjlly  ...  2  0  3  0 
Remarks. — Supplies  of  English  Tomatos  are  shorter  this 
week,  consequently  they  are  dearer.  There  has  been  a 
good  demand  for  Kentish  Plums  and  prices  have  advanced 
consitlerably,  especially  for  the  "  Orleans  "  variety.  Apples 
are  very  cheap;  it  is  surprising  that  growers  continue  to 
send  such  large  quantities  of  this  fruit  during  August, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  Plum  season ;  the  demand  is 
seldom  good  for  Apples  until  the  middle  of  September. 
Some  fine  samples  of  Jamaica  Oranges  are  now  obtainable  ; 
those  packed  in  cases  of  96's  and  126's  are  the  most 
saleable.  French  William  Bon  ChrStien  Pears  are  arriving 
in  splendid  condition.  E.  U,  R.,  Covent  Garden,  Wednesday, 
August  W,  190S. 

Potatos. 


Rents— 

Sharpe's  Expri 
Epic 


Lincolns- 

Epicure 
British  Qu( 


s.d.  s.d. 

...  4  3-4-6 
...  4  0- 
...  3  3-36 


Bedtorda- 

Puritans 
Epicures 


3  S-  3  9 
3  0-  3  3 
2  9-30 


..30-36 

...  3  6-40    Biacklands.. 

Remarks.— Trade  has  not  improved.  Consignments  vver. 
somewhat  heavy  at  the  end  of  last  week,  but  recent  ajfjivdl 
have  been  fewer.  Edward  J.  Newborn,  Covent  Ganiifi  an, 
St.  I'lincias,  August  19,  190S. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER    IVIARKET. 

Trade  in  choice  cut  flowers  continues  to  be  very  uncerl.iin. 
On  Saturday,  151h  inst,  all  the  best  flowers  of  I.iliuin  lougi- 
florum  were    soon  sold,  but  this  week  they  are  pleniiful 
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■again.  L.  lancifolium  is  abundant.  Lily  oi  the  Valley 
'  iiiaintains  good  prices  for  best  quality  spikes.  Stephanolis 
and  Tuberoses  are  plentiful,  but  Gardenias  and  Eucbaris 
are  scarce.  Carnations  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  During 
the  past  four  yeirs  I  have  never  known  an  occasion  when 
blooms  of  Enchantress,  Nfrs.  Lawson,  and  other  popular 
varieties  were  not  procurable.  Roses  vary  considerably ;  a 
few  choice  flowers  are  seen,  but  the  bulk  of  the  blooms  are 
ot  second  quality  or  small.  Asters  are  abundant  and  their 
prices  are  low.  Those  of  the  Ostrich  Pliime  and  the  Comet 
varieties  are  most  appreciated,  but  there  are  others 
which  are  more  productive  and  perhaps  as  profitable  to 
cultivate.  The  double-flowered  Gypsophila  is  now  at  its 
best,  also  several  species  and  varieties  of  Statice.  The 
supply  of  cut  foliage  of  all  description  is  more  than  equal  to 
Jhe  demand.  Hardy  foliage  includes  Berberis  (Mahonia), 
bronzy  tinted  Oak  shoots,  also  Viburnum  Opulus  with  its 
.bright  red  berries. 

Pot  Plants, 
Well-flowered  Chrysanthemums  are  a  feature;  they  are 
chiefly  of  the  "  Massee  "  type,  but  some  good  plants  of  Lady 
Fitzwigram  are  also  seen.  Asters  in  pots  are  very  good  ; 
these  have  been  grown  in  the  open  ground  and  afterwards 
potted.  Supplies  of  Roses  are  finished  for  the  season. 
There  are  no  Ericas  at  present,  but  I  learn  there  will  soon 
be  plants  of  E.  gracilis  in  the  market,  and  E.  hyeraalis  will 
be  earlier  in  flower  than  usual  this  season.  Verbenas  are 
plentiful.  Lilium  lancifolium  rubrum  of  good  quality  has 
been  selling  very  cheaply.  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  Cam- 
panula isophylla  alba,  C.  i.  Mayii,  Marguerites  and  the 
yellow  suminer-flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  all  pro- 
cuiable.  The  trade  in  foliage  plants  varies  but  little; 
business  for  all  pot  plants  is  very  dull,  and  many  stands 
will  remain  empty  for  some  weeks  to  come.  A,  11. t  Covent 
"iardtn,  tyediicsilay,  .-lugusl  19,  190S. 


Obituavi). 


Alderman  Bauderson. — We  regret  to  have 
to  record  the  death  on  August  12,  at  his  home, 
Corner  Hall,  Boxmoor,  Herts.,  of  Mr.  Henry 
Balderson,  at  the  age  of  77  years.  For  several 
years  he  was  one  of  the  vice-chairmen  of  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Ro;s;al 
Horticultural  Society,  especially  during  the  old 
Drill  Hall  days.  He  was  a  devoted  amateur 
gardener,  taking  the  deepCEt  interest  in  every- 
thing appertaining  to  horticulture  and  brought  to 
the  consideration  of  all  subjects  that  came  before 
the  committee  much  keen  criticism.  He  was  of  a 
genial,  joyous  disposition.  A  merchant  iri 
the  City  of  London,  he  was  very  popular 
at.  his  home  at  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  mayor  in  1900.  De- 
ceased was  also  vice-chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  chairman  of  several  of  the  important 
committees  of  the  Town  Council,  and  trustee 
of  Boxmoor  since  1871.  For  51  years  he  was 
churchwarden  of  St.  John's  Church,  Boxmoor, 
also  a  director  of  the  Waterworks  Company  and 
chairman  of  the  Gas  Company.  He  was  in  addi- 
tion a  prominent  Freemason  and  an  able  sup- 
porter of  friendly  societies  in  general.  Deceased 
was  born  at  Gadebridge  in  1830  when  the  popula- 
tion of  Hemel  Hempstead  numbered  about  3,000 
persons.  Nearly  40  years  ago  he  was  bailiff  of 
the  town,  and  in  that  year  the  local  horticultural 
society,  of  which  he  has  always  been  a  strong 
supporter,  was  started.  The  deceased  gentleman 
leaves  six  daughters  and  one  son  ;  his  youngest 
son  was  killed  in  the  South  African  war. 

George  Cooke. — We  regret  to  learn  from  the 
United  States  that  Mr.  George  Cooke,  the  well- 
known  landscape  gardener  of  New  York  and  a 
partner  of  Mr.  Samuel  Parsons,  was  the  victim 
on  the  6th  inst.  of  a  trap  accident  in  California. 
He  was  driving  in  the  mountains  near  Alpine, 
.San  Diego,  when  the  horses  ran  away  and  he 
was  thrown  out,  receiving  injuries  from  which 
he  died.  The  late  Mr.  Cooke  was  a  native  of 
Leicester.  He  will  be  remembered  by  many 
of  our  readers  as  gardener  for  several  years 
at  Quorn  House,  near  Loughborough.  When 
a  young  man,  and  before  going  to  Quorn, 
Mr.  Cooke  went  to  Canada,  where  he  laid 
out  several  estates.  At  Quorn,  Mr.  Cooke 
proved  his  ability  as  a  good  gardener, 
especially  as  a  cultivator  of  Orchids  and 
Nepenthes  ;  he  was  the  first  to  flower  the  white 
form  of  Cattleya  Mendelii,  known  as  the  Quorn 
House  variety.  On  the  death  of  his  employer 
about  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Cooke  went  to  the 
United  .States  to  lay  out  the  estate  of  Mr.  H. 
Mc.K.  Twombly,  at  Madison,  New  Jersey,  and 
about  eight  years  ago  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Parsons.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Cooke 
was  residing  in  San  Diego,  and  tilling  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  chief  engineer  to  the  San 
Diego  City  and  County  Boulevard  Commission. 
Much  sympathy  will  be  accorded  his  widow  and 
daughter  by  his  many  friends  in  this  country. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Apple  Weevil:  H.  A.  Spread  cloths  beneath 
the  trees  and  shake  the  branches,  when  the 
weevils  will  fall  to  the  ground.  At  the  end 
of  September  they  retire  for  hibernation, 
hiding  in  crevices  in  the  bark  of  Apple  and 
other  trees,  or  concealing  themselves  beneath 
lichenous  and  mossy  growths  upon  the 
branches,  as  well  as  under  stones  and  rubbish 
beneath  and  around  the  trees.  The  weevils  do 
not  appear  unlil  the  weather  is  mild  and  the 
flower-buds  have  begun  to  swell.  Varieties  of 
Apple  trees  which  blossom  very  early  and  very 
late  are  more  likely  to  escape  the  attacks  of 
the  weevil  than  those  of  the  main  crop  whose 
blossom  comes  late  in  May  in  ordinary 
seasons.  It  is  recommended  to  spray  the 
branches  in  February  with  caustic  alkali  wash, 
for  this  will  destroy  the  lichens  and  mosses 
which  serve  as  harbours  for  this  weevil  and 
other  insects.  All  leaves  and  othex  rubbish 
underneath  fruit  trees  should  be  cleared  away. 
It  is  also  advantageous  to  spray  the  trees  with 
kerosene  emulsion,  made  by  dissolving  2  lbs. 
of  soft  soap  in  boiling  water,  adding  2  gallons 
of  kerosene  or  paraffin  oil,  and  churning  the 
whole  until  well  mixed.  This  quantity  is 
sufficient  to  add  to  40  gallons  of  water. 

Beech  Trees,  &c.  :  Beech.  The  trouble  is 
probably  caused  by  drought.  Water  the  roots 
copiously,  using  alternately  liquid  manure. 
Send  a  sample  of  the  grass  for  examination. 

Book  for  Fern-pressing  :  F.  J.  B.  We  do  not 
advise  the  use  of  a  book  for  plant-pressing. 
Dry  them  between  old  newspapers  or  periodi- 
cals. Place  each  frond  on  a  separate  sheet 
of  white  paper,  and  put  a  weight  on  the  top 
to  keep  them  flat.  Shift  the  leaves  frequently 
so  that  the  drying  may  be  hastened,  and  when 
they  are  perfectly  dry,  attach  them  to  the 
leaves  of  a  scrap-book,  naming  each  one  cor- 
rectly. A  suitable  book  for  the  purpose  can 
be  purchased   from  most  stationers. 

Elm  Trees  :  W .  G.  L.  No  harm  should  result 
from  the  application  of  the  soil  to  the  root;^, 
provided  it  is  kept  clear  of  the  stem  for  2  or 
3    feet. 

Gloxinia  Leaves  Injured  :  Correspondent.  Ths 
damage  has  been  caused  by  thrips.  Syringe 
the  plants  with  water  containing  a  little  to- 
bacco extract  and  soft  soap  in  the  proportion 
of  1  oz.  of  soap  to  two  gallons  of  water. 

Hedge  :  H.  F.  L.  We  should  prefer  to  sub- 
stitute Cupressus  Lawsoniana  or  C.  nut- 
katensis  for  C.  macrocarpa.  The  common 
Beech  makes  a  splendid  hedge  and  a  fine  wind 
break  in  winter.  The  Quick  or  Thorn  is  well 
known,  also  Hornbeam  and  Prunus  myro- 
balana  or  Cherry  Plum,  all  of  which  are  suit- 
able. When  well  established.  Berberis  Dar- 
winii  makes  good  growth  and  is  a  success  as 
a  hedge  plant.  Do  not  employ  Privet.  The 
best  time  to  plant  is  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 

House  Infested  with  Mealy  Bug  and  other 
Pests  :  /.  P.  Fumigate  the  house  with 
cyanide  of  potassium  gas.  See  directions  in 
the  issue  for  April  23,  1904,  p.  271. 

Lilium  giganteum  :  C.  H.  B.  Remove  the  off- 
sets and  plant  them  where  they  are  required 
to  flower.     The  old  bulb  dies  after  flowering. 

Loam:  M.  Johnston.  The  sample  of  turf  is  ex- 
cellent, both  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  fibre 
it  contains  and  the  general  character  of  the 
loam.  Your  communication  should  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  not  the  publisher. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Aslifoid.  1,  Mr.  Gladstone  ; 
2,  Early  Harvest  (Early  Juneating).  — G.  H. 
1  and  4,  send  later,  the  fruits  are  too  immature 
to  name  ;  2.  Cox's  Pomona  ;  3,  Domino  ;  5, 
Beauty  of  Bath  ;  G,  Lord  Derby.— /I.  .i.  B. 
The  Apple  resembles  Irish  Peach.  Please  send 
another  specimen. 

Names  OF  Plants:  A.F.  Gentiana  asclepiadea. — 
Mr.  B.  Anemone  japonica  (seedling  variety). 
—H.  J.  P.  1.  Heliopsis  lajvis ;  2,  Hele- 
nium  autumnale  cupreum :  3,  Centaurea 
ruthenica  (probablv)  ;  4,  Achillea  filipendula. 
— M..  Wi'ls.  1.  the  curling  is  due  to  local 
conditions,  there  is  nothing  on  the  leaves;  2, 
Heliopsis  scabra ;  3  and  4.  both  forms  of 
He'ianthus  multiflorus  var.  flore  pleno.  ;  5, 
Helenium  autumnale  cupreum  ;  6,  Campanula 
rapunculoides ;  7,  C.  lacliflora ;  8,  Aster,  cannot  be 


named  more  precisely  without  flowers  ;  9,  Aster 
puniceus. — F.  G.  B.  Eccremocarpus  scaber. — 
C.  H.  IV.  Retinospora  squarrosa,  a  juvenile 
form  of  Cupressus  pisifera.— /i/j/fs.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Carnations. — 
W.  Y.  Z.  1,  a  species  of  Polygonum,  too 
withered  for  identification  ;  2,  Saponaria  offici- 
nalis, double  -  flowered  variety.  —  Togo.  1, 
Trachelium  coeruleum  ;  2,  Hoya  bella  ;  3, 
Crassula  (Kalosanthes)  coccinea  ;  4,  Cyperus 
laxiflorus  ;  5,  Jacobmea  carnea. 

Nymph.eas  :  G.  31.  R.  Nyniphfea  odorata  Caro- 
liniana  will  be  suitable  for  your  purpose.  It 
should  be  planted  m  April  or  May,  certainly 
not  in  October.  Y'ou  must  use  not  less  than 
1  foot  deep  of  soil,  but  do  not  add  any  manure. 
On  no  account  introduce  any  water  weed  :  the 
Nymphcea  will  be  quite  sufficient,  and  both 
fish  and  Nymphasa  will  thrive  without  a  con- 
stant flow  of  water.  In  regard  to  the  pond 
scum,  an  occasional  dressing  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  using  for  your  pond  about 
one  quarter  of  a  pound,  which  may  be  dusted 
on  the  surface.  The  best  work  on  aquatics  is 
The  Book  of  Water  Gardening,  by  Peter  Bis- 
set.  New  Y'ork,  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Printing 
and  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  1907. 

Papaw  Fruiting  :  /.  S.  Kindly  send  a  speci- 
men of  the  plant  with,  if  possible,  an 
inflorescence. 

Peach  Stone  Splitting  :  P.  K.  In  sending 
soft  fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  through  the  post, 
a  wooden  or  tin  box  should  be  used.  The 
fruit  you  sent  packed  in  cardboard  and  wood- 
wool was  crushed.     See  reply  to  E.  G. 

Peaches,  E.  G.  The  variety  Dymond  is 
not  one  in  which  the  fruit  stones  are 
very  liable  to  split,  and  we  cannot  ac- 
count for  this  taking  place  in  your  case, 
unless  the  tree  has  been  too  liberally  fed, 
either  by  rich  compost  or  liquid  manures.  In 
the  latter  case  splitting  would  be  the  more 
likely  to  happen  if  the  border  was  very  dry 
before  a  liberal  watering  was  given.  The 
mischief  might  also  be  caused  from  extreme 
atmospheric  conditions,  such  as  extreme  fluc- 
tuations in  regard  to  the  degree  of  atmospheric 
moisture  during  the  time  the  fruit  is  swell- 
ing. The  fruits  of  the  Peach  do  not  often 
drop  after  their  stones  have  formed,  until  they 
are  perfectly  ripe.  Before  the  stoning  process 
is  completed,  however,  fruit-dropping  is  likely 
to  happen  if  the  trees  are  subjected  to  exces- 
sively high  temperatures.  Provided  the  border 
is  properly  formed,  and  the  tree  is  perfectly 
healthy,  careful  attention  to  cultural  details 
should  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil. 

Plants  for  a  Moist  Bank:  .4.  T.  B.  In  the 
following  list  will  be  found  a  number  of 
plants  suitable  for  furnishing  your  moist 
bank :  Aralia  racemosa,  Epilobium  angusti- 
folium,  E.  hirsutum,  German  Irises,  Rud- 
beckias.  Polygonums  (Knot  Weeds),  Doro- 
nicums,  Aconitum  (Monkshood),  Heleniums, 
SpirjEa  aruncus,  S.  palmata,  Solidago 
(Golden  Rod),  Lythrum  salicaria  (Loose 
Strife),  Helianthus,  Galega  officinalis, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Hemerocallis  (Day 
Liliesl,  Monarda  didyma  (Bergamot),  Chry- 
santhemum maximum,  TroUius  of  sorts, 
Funkias,  and  Lupines. 

PoTATOS  Diseased  :  A.  C.  The  tubers  you  send 
are  badly  affected  with  the  black  scab  or 
warty  disease — Qi^Jomyces  leproides  (see  p. 
146  and  fig.  58). 

Roots  with  Millipedes  :  W.  U.,  Stoke-on-T'cnt. 
The  creatures  attacking  the  roots  of  your 
plants  are  specimens  of  the  "  spotted  snake 
millipede"  Blungulus  guthulatus,  a  well-known 
pest.  The  smaller  ones  are  immature.  Dress 
the  ground  thoroughly  with  "  Vaporite "'  i>f 
"Apterie,"'  which  are  said  to  kill  these  crea- 
tures, or  with  gas-lime.  None  of  the  ordinary 
insecticides  aifect  them. 
Soil  Exhausted  :  E.  G.  W.  You  appear  to 
have  over-dosed  the  land  with  chemical 
manures.  Apply  a  dressing  of  slaked  lime 
and  well  fork  it  in. 

Tomatos  Diseased:  W .  .4.  See  reply  to  R.  R. 
in  the  last  issue,  p.  120. 

Communications  Received.— H.  Bros.- E.  F.— F.  E.  P. 
—Col.  G.— C.  B.— F.  P.  C— T.— Hilllield— Bon— J.F. 
— G.  F.  S  — J.  E.— K.  &  B.— K.  M.  P.  G— W.  G.  L  — 
Marple— W.  E.  G.— T.  H.— W.  B.— S.  &  Son— J.  B.  S. 
—A.  F.  T.— W.  C— Constant  Reader— J.  R.— J.  E.  T  — 
E.  F.— J.  C.  &  Co.— R.  T.— C.  &  Son— J.  D.— I.  O  — 
A.   B.  W. 


Supplement  to  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


(Photographed  by  special  permission  for  the  "  Gardeners   Chronicle.") 

View  in  Sir  Dighton  Probyn's  ,"  Moat"  Garden  at  Windsor   Castle. 
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WREST  PARK,  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

(See  figs.  61,62  and  63,  also  Supplementary  Illustration.) 

WRIiST  P.\RK  is  the  most  stately 
cdiiiitiv  lioiiie  in  tlie  county  of  Bed- 
ford ;  W'uburn  Abbey  may  be  better 
known,  and  Luton  Hoo  is  larger,  but  for 
variety  of  scenery  and  beauty  of  design  tlie 
palm  must  be  given  to  Wrest.  Thougfi  situ- 
ated only  atiout  forty  miles  north  of  London, 
it  lies  sulTiciently  far  away  from  rail  and  high 
road  to  be  undisturbed,  and  it  was  doubtless 
from  the  fact  that  the  Metropolis  could  be 
easily  reached,  combined  with  the  compara- 
tive seclusion  of  the  well-kept  grounds,  that 
the  American  Ambassador,  the  Hon.  White- 
law  Reid,  leased  it  as  his  country  seat  in 
August,  1905,  very  shortly  after  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Lucas  came  into  possession 
through  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the 
seventh  Earl  Covvper,  K.G. 

ITie  mansion  was  built  by  Earl  de  Grey  :  it 
is  in  the  French  style  of  architecture,  but  an 
earlier  building  stood  on  a  site  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  more  to  the  south.  The  older  struc- 
ture seems  in  the  Earl's  time  to  have  been 
famous  for  its  cracked  walls  and  long  pas- 
sages, incapable  of  any  essential  repair  or  im- 


provement. It  was  his  intention  at  first  to  erect 
a  new  mansion  piecemeal  on  the  same  spot 
near  where  a  splendid  Carrara  marble  foun- 
tain now  stands,  but  that  idea  was  given  up  in 
order  to  build  on  higher  ground  to  avoid  the 
mists  rising  froin  the  lakes.  His  lordship's 
idea  was  to  preserve  the  relative  positions  of 
the  ornamental  parts  of  the  gardens  and  the 
original  character  of  the  place.  With  this  in 
his  mind,  every  tree  was  studied  and  several 
plans  were  made  and  altered.  In  1834  the 
present  house  was  commenced,  and  in  1839  it 
was  used  as  a  residence.  Earl  de  Grey,  F.S.A., 
was  his  own  architect,  and  he  personally  de- 
signed and  supervised  the  building  with  in- 
domitable perseverence. 

The  house  stands  at  the  end  of  a  double 
avenue  of  Elms  and  Spanisli  Chestnuts,  which 
commences  at  the  handsome  wrought-iron 
gates  separating  the  deer  park  from  the  model 


Drive."  These  lofty  Elms  have  withstood 
many  an  autumnal  blast  and  have  been  silent 
witnesses  of  many  changes  in  the  Kent 
family. 

This  leads  us  to  digress  for  a  moment 
to  mention  that  the  Barons  Grey  or  De 
Grey  descended  from  Anchital  de  Grey,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
A  descendant  of  his,  known  as  Reginald  Grey 
of  Wrest,  had  an  heir  who  was  also  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton.  His  grandson,  Reginald 
Lord  de  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  was  Lord  High 
."Admiral  of  England,  and  it  was  he  who  pro- 
bably erected  the  nave  and  tower  of  Flition 
Church  hard  by,  the  last  resting  place  of  the 
De  Greys.  The  Reginald  in  Edward  IV.'s 
reign  was  created  Earl  of  Kent  in  1465. 
Henry,  fifth  earl,  was  one  of  the  Judges  at 
the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  1587. 
Amabel,   wife  of  Henry,  the  ninth  earl,  who 


Fig.   61. — THE    ROCKERY,    WREST    PARK   GARDENS. 


village  of  Silsoe,  situated  on  the  main 
London  road  between  Luton  and  Bedford. 
The  north  entrance  is  reached  by  a  drive, 
w-hich  formerly  was  void  of  beauty,  but  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid  has  greatly  enhanced  the  spot 
by  planting  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  a 
vfiriety  of  choice  flowering  slirubs,  both  deci- 
duous and  evergreen,  and  now  during  the 
spring  and  summer  there  may  be  seen  bright 
colours,  and  in  autumn  Ampelopsis  Veitchii 
on  the  walls  behind  give  a  mellow  tone.  Be- 
tween these  protected  patches  is  an  enclosed 
green,  which  is  kept  closely  cut,  so  that  the 
outlook  on  the  park  side  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment. The  parlc  itself  is  worth  a  visit.  .'\  noble 
avenue  of  Elms  not  only  skirts  the  northern 
and  western  sides,  but  is  continued  far 
beyond,  being  formerly  used  as  a  drive  and 
it  still  retains  the  title  of  "  Duke  of  Kent's 


fought  against  Charles  I.  in  the  Civil  War, 
went  by  the  name  of  the  "Good  Countess,"' 
for,  during  her  long  widowhood  of  forty-seven 
years  she  did  much  for  the  house  and  the 
estate.  There  is  a  long  inscription  on  her  tomb 
in  Flitton  mausoleum,  placed  there  by  her 
grandson,  stating  that  "she  had  time  to  restore 
the  fortune  of  this  illustrious  family,  which 
she  found  under  an  eclipse,  to  near  the  height 
of  its  ancient  splendour."  She  redeemed  and 
considerably  improved  the  family  estate  at 
Wrest,  "  continually  adding  to  the  profit  or 
ornament  of  the  place."  Her  son  Anthony 
married  the  sole  heiress  of  John,  Lord  Lucas, 
Baron  of  Shenfield  in  Essex,  and  obtained 
from  Charles  II.  in  1663  letters  patent 
creating  his  daughter  (he  had  no  son) 
Baroness  Lucas  of  Crudwell  in  Wiltshire. 
Lady    Jane    Grey    was   a    connection   of    llie- 
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De  Grey  family.  The  eleventh  and  last 
earl  in  1710  became  the  only  Duke  cf 
Kent  connected  with  the  De  Greys  of 
Wrest.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  so 
many  improvements  were  made  in  the  plea- 
sure grounds  at  Wrest.  The  duke's  grand- 
daughter, Lady  Jemima  Campbell,  Mar- 
chioness de  Grey,  and  Baroness  Lucas,  was 
wedded  to  Philip  Yorke,  son  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke.  Their  elder  daughter, 
Amabel,  Baroness  Hume,  was  created  Count- 
ess de  Grey.  Their  younger  daughter's  son 
became  the  first  Earl  de  Grey  and  Baron 
Lucas  on  the  death  of  his  aunt.  While  visit- 
ing her  at  Wrest,  he  was  allowed  to  build  the 
lodges  at  the  park  entrance,  and  so  pleased 
was  he  with  their  appearance  that  he  deter- 
mined to  adhere  to  that  style  of  architecture, 
and  finally  erected  the  present  house  to  dis- 
place the  one  at  its  best  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  The  present  Marquis  of  Ripon  is  Earl 
de  Grey's  son,  and  his  son's  title  by  courtesy 
is  Earl  de  Grey.  The  late  and  last  Earl  Cow- 
per  was  a  descendant  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper,  who  aided  the  succession  of  George 
L,  and  in  1716  tried  the  Scottish  rebels.  He 
must  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Duke  of  Kent.  The  seventh  Earl  Cowper 
was  the  grandson  of  Earl  de  Grey. 

Our  supplementary  illustration  shows  the 
Mansion  as  seen  from  the  south-west.  Enter- 
ing the  pleasure  grounds  by  the  strangers' 
gate,  with  its  handsomely  ornamented 
canopy,  are  seen  the  armorial  bearings  graven 
in  stone  over  the  gateway,  now  mottled  by  age. 
A  fine  piece  of  greensward  is  bounded  on  the 
right  by  a  high  wall,  clothed  to  the  summit 
by  Honeysuckle  and  other  climbing  plants. 
A  gate  on  the  right  is  of  wrought  iron,  beau- 
tifully worked  (see  fig.  62).  This  leads  to  the 
kitchen  garden,  that  extends  over  six  acres. 
Inside  are  very  large  trees  of  Wistaria ;  some 
of  the  stems  are  chained  to  the  walls.  The 
walls  of  this  kitchen  garden  are  furnished 
with  fruit  trees.  Within  the  first  enclosure  are 
some  Standard  Pears,  which  have  been 
severely  pruned,  with  good  results.  A  hedge 
of  Sweet  Briar  grows  on  each  side  of  the 
walk.  Tomatos  are  largely  planted  in  this 
open  garden  ;  more  than  one  hundred  plants 
were  noticed  during  a  recent  visit  on  one 
plot.  Strawberry  plants  are  cropped  but  once 
only,  and  fresh  stock  is  raised  each  year ;  the 
Leader  is  the  variety  chosen.  Walking 
through  the  open  iron  gateway  shown  in  the 
foreground  (fig.  62),  the  visitor  arrives  in  the 
west  flower  garden  (see  fig.  63).  The  flower- 
beds are  gay  in  spring  time  with  Wallflowers, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Silene,  and  in  sum- 
mer with  Pelargoniums,  Tagetes,  Coleus, 
Cannas,  and  Campanulas.  On  one  side  is  a 
conservatory,  from  the  steps  of  which  the 
visitor  looks  down  upon  a  mass  of  flowers. 
Near  the  wall,  in  contrast  to  the  Wistaria  and 
other  climbers,  is  a  statue  of  Pomona,  the  god- 
dess of  fruit,  with  her  overflowing  cornuco- 
pia. In  the  centre  of  each  of  the  larger  beds 
are  smaller  figures  of  Cupids  depicted  as 
enwreathing  themselves  with  flowers.  The 
Conservatory  is  a  small  but  well-stocked  build- 
ing, containing  some  large  specimens  of  the 
Mandarin  Orange  and  Camellia  trees, 
while  on  the  walls  are  trained  Pelargoniums 
and  Fuchsias.  One  end  of  the  Conservatory 
can  be  seen  in  the  supplementary  illustra- 
tion. It  joins  the  residence  and  a  door- 
.way    connects    it    with    the    morning-room. 


The  terrace  is  about  30  feet  wide,  and 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  south 
front.  It  is  paved  with  large  square 
stones  and  forms  a  good  promenade.  Some 
ornamental  and  gilded  rails  lead  to  steps  en- 
tering a  formal  garden.  From  the  terrace  is 
obtained  a  splendid  view.  Beyond  the  foun- 
tain, near  which  stood  the  old  mansion,  there 
is  a  rectangular  canal ;   at  the  other  end  of 


more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  It 
is  from  the  terrace  that  one  is  able  to  judge 
of  the  full  beauty  of  the  place.  From  this 
spot  one  is  able  to  appreciate  the  design  of  the 
flower-beds  below.  The  form  of  the  Tulip 
was  worked  out  by  Earl  de  Grey  with  an 
edging  of  Box,  and  paths  of  Matlock  spar 
bring  the  design  into  prominence.  At  the 
extremities  arc  ^lone  figures  representing  the 


iiG.  0.;. — WREsr  park:    the  gates 

this  is  a  picturesque  domed  pavilion  erected 
by  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  in  the  distance  can 
just  be  discerned  on  the  skyline  the  Chiltern 
Hills.  On  the  near  left  and  right  sides  are 
elevated  platforms,  forming  well-kept  lawns 
under  leafy  Elms,  and  beyond  are  choice  trees, 
culminating  in  a  wilderness  on  each  side  of 
the  canal.  There  are  about  seven  miles  of 
paths  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  which  embrace 


LEAUii'iG    K\T0    the    kitchen    GARDEN. 

elements  and  others  the  seasons,  while  still 
others  in  lead  on  stone  bases  are  in  the  centres 
of  the  flower-beds.  In  the  foreground  of  the 
picture  is  the  Rosary,  with  specimens  which 
include  La  France,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
Maman  Cochet,  and  Papa  Gontier.  The  beds 
are  bordered  with  Violas.  Formerly  the  roots 
of  the  Elms  near  by  interfered  witli  the  wel- 
fare  of   the   Roses,    but   a   wall   was    sunk 
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between  the  Elms  and  the  Roses,  tlie  top 
forming  a  gravel  walk,  and  the  Roses  have 
since  flourished. 

The  grounds  are  studded  with  statuary, 
and  the  majority  of  the  figures  came  from 
the  exhibitions  of  1851  and  1S61.  Several 
of  these  may  be  seen  on  the  walk  lead- 
ing from  the  terrace  steps  to  the  foun- 
tain. Fifteen  standard  Portugal  Laurels 
— the  stems  encased  by  square  wooden 
bases  covered  with  ivy — have  been  planted  on 
either  side  of  the  broad  walk;  these  Laurels 
are  carefully  trimmed.  An  Irish  Juniper 
stands  between  each  of  these.  A  high  Yew 
hedge  on  the  left  shelters  an  old  orchard.  In 
the  centre  of  a  circular  pool  is  a  statue  of 
Atlas.  Near  this  point  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
the  Sequoia  (Wellingtonia)  gigantea,  planted 
about  1850 ;  it  is  about  eighty  feet  high  and 
the  branches  are  nearly  forty  feet  across  at 
the  base.     Trrrs  of  tli.''  Copper  Beech  aboLuul, 


flowers.  Ferns  grow  in  luxuriance.  The 
spring  provides  water  for  the  lake,  which 
"  Capability"  Brown,  the  celebrated  land- 
scape gardener,  engaged  by  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  altered  and  ornamented  to  form 
a  boundary  to  the  grounds  e.vtending 
nearly  a  mile.  This  in  early  summer  is 
a  beautiful  spot,  especially  when  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  in  filll  bloom.  A  few  steps 
further  is  a  bowling-green,  with  its  curious 
house  in  Queen  Anne  style,  fitted  with 
furniture  of  that  period.  On  this  green  the 
Duke  met  his  contemporaries,  and  the  Count- 
ess of  Kent  before  him  would  enjoy  a  chat 
with  her  secretary  or  steward,  Butler,  the 
author  of  Hudibras,  and  the  learned  Selden. 
Parallel  with  the  soft,  velvety  bowling-green 
is  a  "  lover's  walk,"  where  Lime  trees  form 
an  archway.  Near  the  house  stands  the 
Orangery,  which  shelters  during  the  winter 
Ihe  dozen    Orang::-   Infs  brou-ht   from    P.-iris 


the  plants  are  watered  at  least  once  every  two 
days. 

The  crop  of  Endive  planted- at  the  end  of  June 
is  fully  developed,  and  we  are  now  tieing  the 
leaves  to  blanch  them.  They  will  be  sent  to 
market  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  They  have  been 
watered  each  day,  but  this  is  not  done  when 
the  sun  is  extra  hot,  for  if  they  are 
Watered  then  the  heart  of  the  plants  would 
be  liable  to  decay.  To  cultivate  Endive  success- 
fully, especially  on  manure  beds,  another 
crop,  either  of  Cabbage  Lettuce  or  Cauliflower, 
must  be  planted  with  them,  for  if  they  are 
grown  by  themselves  they  are  liable  to  become 
drawn  and  to  form  no  heart.  They  need  an 
abundance  of  moisture  at  the  roots  to  prevent 
the  central  leaves  from  becoming  spotted. 

We  are  now  planting  our  last  batch  of 
Batavian  Green.  Although  the  weather  is  un- 
favourable for  transplanting,  the  work  cannot 
longer  be  delayed.  We  are  sowing  our 
batch  of  Winter  Spinach.  The  seeds  are  scat- 
tered broadcast  in  beds  9  feet  wide.     Sometimes 


Fig,    63. — THE   WEST    FLOWER    GARDEN    AT    WREST    PARK. 


as  do  Cedars.  The  Tulip  tree  (Liriodendron 
tulipifera)  is  also  planted  here.  A  trained 
'Yew,  some  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  is 
known  as  the  Grenadier's  Cap,  because  of  its 
resemblance  to  a  soldier's  bearskin.  To  the 
right  is  a  Yew  hedge,  which  is  one  of  the 
prominent  features  of  Wrest.  It  is  at  least  350 
years  old,  twenty-six  feet  wide,  twenty-two 
feet  in  height,  and  about  4S0  feet  in  length. 
Two  men  are  employed  for  a  period  of  about 
three  weeks  in  trimming  this  hedge,  which,  1 
believe,  has  only  one  equal,  namely,  that  at 
Studley  Royal,  Lord  Ripen 's  scat  in  Yorksh'.ie. 
Close  to  this  hedge  are  the  baths,  whicli 
formed  at  one  time  the  bathing  place  at  Wrest. 
A  ruined  structure,  mantled  with  Ivy,  covers 
the  actual  pool,  the  water  issuing  from  a 
chalybeate  Well  and  flowing  under  the  rock- 
ery (see  fig.  61),  which  in  summer,  as  noticed 
in    the    small    illustration,    is    decked    with 


when  Louis  Philippe's  effects  were  sold.  In 
summer  they  make  a  grove  at  right-angles  to 
the  standard  Laurels  and  Junipers. 

The  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  are  in 
the  excellent  care  of  Mr.  George  Mackinlay, 
who  is  well  known  to  most  gardeners.  11'.  T. 


NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

The  fruits  of  the  first  two  batches  of  Melons 
have  been  gathered,  the  barren  haulms  re- 
moved, and  the  ground  hoed  and  well  watered 
to  promote  as  much  as  possible  the  growth  of 
the  Cauliflowers  that  were  planted  amongst 
them  at  the  beginning  of  July. 

The  last  batch  of  Melons  planted  at  the  end 
of  June  is  doing  well.  The  lights  are  kept  on 
the  frames,  and  ventilation  is  given  in  modera- 
tion, as  the  weather  is  somewhat  dull.  All 
unnecessary  growths  are  promptly  removed,  and 


they  are  sown  in  beds  4  feet  wide  so  that  they 
niav  be  covered  by  frames  and  lights  later  in 
the"  season. 

Our  first  batch  of  Lamb  or  Corn  Lettuce 
has  been  sown,  the  variety  being  Green  of 
Etampes.  It  is  advisable  in  an  old-established 
garden  or  in  a  sandy  soil  merely  to  hoe  and 
rake  the  bed  for  this  .sowing,  but  in  our  heavy 
soil  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  digging.  The 
germination  of  the  seeds  is  rather  difficult,  and 
must  be  stimulated  by  frequent  and  light  water- 
ings. We  have  pricked  off  the  young  Cabbage 
Lettuces  sown  at  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
2  inches  apart.  All  the  frames  from  the  first 
batches  of  Melons  have  been  stacked  in  heaps, 
15  frames  high. 

We  are  busily  engaged  in  breaking  up  well-de- 
cayed manure  for  use  when  sowing  and  pricking 
off  Lettuce,  Cauliflower,  and  Cabbage,  as  \\a 
prefer  to  liave  everything  in  r*^adiness  before 
the  sowing  is  commenced.  P.  Aquatias,  May- 
Ia>:d,   Essex,   August   /6,   igcS. 
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REMARKS  ON  Ul  CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROPS. 

{See  Tables  ami  Summanes,  ante.  pp.  84-90.) 

(Continued  from  page  1J4.) 

5,  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES. 

Sussex. — Some  varieties  of  Apples  have  full 
ciops,  while  others  are  nearly  bare,  as  also  are 
individual  trees  among  the  bearing  varieties,  but 
none  have  fulfilled  their  early  promise,  as 
trusses  of  blooms  fell  off  to  a  great  extent,,  in 
some  cases  owing  to  the  phenomenal  attack 
of  brown  rot  disease.  Pears  blossomed  pro- 
fusely, but  set  very  little  fruit.  Plums  vary, 
many  trees  of  every  variety  are  almost  or  quite 
barren,  and  few  are  fully  laden  with  fruits. 
Damsons,  in  my  case,  are  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  fruit,  nine  trees  out  of  ten  being  fruitless.  1 
had  a  great  crop  of  Gooseberries  injured  by 
drought,  a  light  one  of  Black  Currants,  and  a 
fair  one  of  Red  Currants,  and  now  there  is  a 
good  one  of  Raspberries.  William  E.  Bear, 
Magham  Down,  Haihham. 

The   fruit   crops   here  are   good   but   net 

quite  up  to  the  average  qu.intity.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  were  ruined  by  the  snow  and  frost  of 
April  21  ;  Pears  were  also  in  bloom  when  'snow 
again  fell  on  April  24  and  26,  the  snow  being 
followed  by  frost.  All  bush  fruits  are  gooa. 
The  Strawberry  crop  was  soon  over,  the  weatlcr 
being. hot  and  dry;  Apples  are  an  average  ciop 
on  pyramid  trees  in  the  kitchen  garden ;  the 
trees  are  c'.ean  and  making  satisfactory  grov;ths. 
Plums  on  walls  are  good,  but  trees  in  the  open 
are  barren.  A.  B.  Wadds,  PaddHkhurst  Gar- 
dens; Crawley. 

The    fruit    crops    are,    in    general,    very 

good.  Strawberries,  both  early  and  late  varie- 
ties, have  been  excellent  ;  al-so  Gooseberries  and 
Raspberries.  Apples  promise  well  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  especially  Bramley's  Seed, 
ling,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Scarlet  Pearmain. 
Plums  that  promise  best  are  Cox's  Ernperor, 
Victoria,  The  Czar,  Grand  Duke  and  Pond's 
Seedling.  Constant  attention  to  root  pruning  I 
consider  one  of  the  chief  points  to  success  with 
trees  growing  in  this  heavy  soil.  W .  Langridge, 
Olc  Hall  Gardens,   Burgess  Hill. 

The  fruit  crops  here  are  .splendid,  all  the 

best  varieties  of  Apples  are  so  heavily  cropped 
that  severe  thinning  has  been  necessary  in  the 
case  of  Cox's  Orange,  Allington,  and  St.  Ed- 
mund's Pippins,  and  these  choice  dessert  varie- 
ties loo't  well  and  more  promising  than  last 
year.  Pears  are  not  so  regularly  cropped,  but 
many  varieties  had  to  be  thinned.  There  are 
good  crops  of  Ras,.,berries,  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, Strawberries,  and  Loganberries,  and  the 
fruits  are  of  good  quality.  Cherries  are  good  ; 
all  the  trees  appear  robust  and  are  making  good 
growths.  We  practise  much  summer  pruning, 
and  this  for  wall  trees  has  been  a  necessity  this 
season.  W.  A.  Cook,  The  Gardens,  Leonardslee, 
Horsham. 

Wiltshire. — Fruit  crops  generally  in  this . 
neighbourhood  are  satisfactory.  Apples  are  an 
average  crop  and  the  quality  is  good.  Small 
fruits  are  good,  with  the  exception  of  Goose- 
berries. These  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the 
late  frost.  Strawberries  have  in  many  places 
been  abundant,  but  they  suffered  in  their  later 
stages  from  the  drought.  W .  Tinsley,  Maltncs- 
bury. 

7,  ENGLAND,   N.W. 

CUMDERI.AND. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  district 
in  general  are  good.  Apple  trees  are  clean  and 
are  carrying  healthy  foliage.  Pears  are  only  a.T 
average  crop,  the  blooms  having  suffered  from 
frost  in  April.  Small  fruits  are  plentiful  and  good. 
Strawberries  suffered  a  little  from  drought  at 
the  end  of  June  and  early  in  Julv.  William  Scotl, 
Eden  Halt  Gardens,   Langwathby,   R.S.O. 

The    unripened    wood,    caused    by    last 

summer  and  autumn  being  wet  and  sunless,  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  in  Pears,  Apples, 
and  Apricots,  as  well  as  standard  Plums. 
Strawberries  were  a  splendid  crop  of  fine  fruits. 
Small  fruits  are  good,  excepting  Gooseberries, 
which  are  very  thin  on  some  trees,  but  other 
bushes  have  a  full  crop.  /.  Clark,  Lowther 
Castle  Gardens,  Penrith. 


L.WCASHIRE. — There  was  an  abundance  of 
blossom  on  trees  of  stone  fruit,  though  much 
of  it  seemed  weak  and  unfertile ;  these  condi- 
tions, with  a  low  temperature  at  the  season 
when  the  trees  were  in  bloom,  prevented  a  good 
set.  Apples  and  Pears  were  very  late  in  bloom- 
ing and  escaped  the  late  frosts,  so  that  there 
was  a  good  set  of  fruits,  but  during  the  very 
dry  weather  in  June  many  of  them  fell.  E.  F . 
Hazillon,  Knowsley  Gard-.ns,  Prcscot. 

Apples   are  an  atfundant  crop,   with  the 

exception  of  the  late  varieties,  which  have 
thinned  themselves  within  the  last  fortnight  to 
a  moderate  crop,  ^^*he^e  caustic  alkali  solutio.i 
was  used  as  a  winter  dressing,  insect  pests  ha^■e 
not  been  troublesome.  Pears  and  Plums  suf- 
fered from  the  very  cold,  low  temperature  of 
the  nights  of  April  22  and  23,  the  thermometer 
registering  5"  and  9"  of  frost,  with  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow.  Cherries  are  an  average  crop,  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  being  good  where  a  plentiful 
supply  of  liquid  ma.nure  was  given  during  the 
hot  weather.  Small  fruits,  especially  Rasp- 
berries, Red  and  Black  Currants,  and  Logan- 
berries are  excellent.  Gooseberries,  however, 
are  very  much  under  an  average  crop.  Straw- 
berries have  been  good  in  quantity  and  in 
quality.  B.  Cromwell,  Cleveley  Gardens,  Aller. 
ton,  Liverpool. 

The  show  of  Apple  blossom  was  one  of 

the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  set  of  fruit 
was  enormous.  The  hot,  dry  weather  of  the 
latter  half  of  June  and  the  first  week  of  July 
caused,  fortunately,  great  quantities  of  the  fruits 
to  fall.  In  spite  of  this  the  crops  are  still 
heavy  and  very  promising  for  fine  fruits.  The 
trees  are,  on  the  whole,  very  clean  and  healthy. 
Pear  trees  are  somewhat  partially  cropped  ; 
some  varieties,  notably  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
Beurre  d'Aremberg,  and  a  few  others,  are  bear- 
ing heavy  crops,  w'.iilst  others  have  none  at  all. 
This  is  not  a  good  Plum  district,  owing,  I  think, 
to  the  sandy  ii.ature  of  the  soil  and  the  absenc.3 
of  lime.  All  small  fruits  are  excellent  crops,  and 
fine  i.t  qualitv.  Ben.  Ashton,  Latham  House 
Gardens,  Ormsiirh. 

Everything  was  favourable  to  the  setting 

of  Apples  and  Pears  this  year,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  fruit.  The  few  Peach  trees  we  have 
on  walls  had  only  a  few  weak  flowers,  conse- 
quently these  fruits  are  few.  Everything  else 
may  be  said  to  be  a  full  crop  in  this  district, 
and  excoTting  that  caterpillars  devoured  some  of 
the  l:.2v:s  of  the  Apple  trees,  I  have  not  heard 
any  oth:r  complaints  in  regard  to  the  fruit 
crODS.  Wm.  P.  Roberts,  The  Gardens,  Cuerden 
Hall,  Preston. 

Westmoreland. — The  frrit  crops  in  this 
county  are  not  so  good  as  the  early  prospects 
gave  promise.  The  wood  of  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  failed  to  ripen  last  autumn  owing  to 
a  lack  of  su.nshine.  Nevertheless  we  had  a 
promising  show  of  blossom,  but  Apples,  in  par- 
ticular, have  failed  to  carrv  full  crops.  W. 
Gibson,  The  Gardens,  Lcvens  Hall,  Milnlhorpe. 

Late  varieties  of  Apples  are  much  better 

cropped  than  the  early  varieties,  but  all  were 
full  of  blossom.  Last  year  we  had  a  very  wet 
autumn  with  little  sun,  therefore  the  wood  was 
not  wsll  ripened.  This  spring  also  was  not 
favourable,  for  east  winds  prevailed.  I 
have  never  seen  better  crops  of  Strawberries  ; 
Raspberries  are  also  a  full  crop.  The  soil 
here  is  on  the  limestone.  /.  Moorhouse,  Dalton 
Hall  Gardens,  Burton. 

We  had  every  prospect  of  a  good  crop  of 

fruit  all  round,  but  owing  to  the  east  winds 
in  April  and  sharp  frosts  on  more  than  one 
night,  the  crops  generally  are  not  favour- 
able. W-.  Colon,  The  Lodge,  Helme  Lodge, 
Kendal. 

Apples  are  plentiful,  the  varieties  Stir- 
ling Castle,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth, Keswick  Codlin,  Warner's  King,  and  New 
Northern  Greening  have  heavy  crops.  Pears 
are  few,  likewise  Plums  and  Cherries.  Straw- 
berries have  been  a  heavy  crop,  the  best  for 
many  years,  especia'ly  Royal  Sovereign. 
Kentish  Favourite  promises  well.  W.  A.  Miller, 
Vnderley  Gardens,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

8,  ENGLAND,  S.W. 
CoRiNWALL  — Apricot  and  Plum  trees  set 
enormous  crops,  but  frosts  killed  all  the  young 
fruits.  This  being  a  late  district,  the  bulk  of 
the  Pear  blossom  escaped  injury,  only  the  very 
early  flowers  being  damaged,  but  cold  weather 


later  caused  many  of  the  young  fruits  to  drop 
and  also  ruined  what  might  have  otherwise  been 
a  plenteous  Apple  year.  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Pen- 
carrow  Gardens,  Bodmin. 

Devonshire. — Apples  and  Pears  were  much 
injured  by  the  drought  throughout  June.  Apri- 
cots,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  suffered  much 
from  cold,  dry  weather  and  late  May  frosts, 
Andrew  Hope,  Prospect  Park,  Exeter. 

It  is  many  years  since  we  witnessed  such 

a  wealth  of  blossom  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
especially  Apples.  These  fruits  and  Plums  are 
the  two  most  irregular  crops  of  the  season. 
Doubtless  the  cold  winds  and  frosty  nights 
accounted  for  the  partial  failure  of  the  Plum 
■crop,  and  ill-ripened  wood  must  be  the  cause 
of  the  thin  Apple  crop.  Strawberries  and  bush 
fruits  have  been  produced  in  abundance.  James 
Mayne,  Bicton  Gardens,  Budleigh    Saltcrton. 

Gooseberries     are     a     small     crop,    but 

Currants  and  Raspberries  are  very  good.  The 
earliest  fruits  of  Strawberries  were  also  good, 
but  later  berries  suffered  from  drought.  E.  E. 
Bristow,   Castle  Hill  Gardens,  S.   Uolton. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  blossom  on 

fruit  trees,  but  the  cold,  wintry  weather  at  the 
time  Pears  and  Plums  were  in  bloom  is  respon- 
sible for  the  scarcity  of  these  fruits.  A  light 
rainfall  up  to  June  was  followed  by  drought, 
and  these  conditions  have  caused  Apples  and 
Cherries,  especially  Morellos,  to  fall  from  the 
trees.  The  drought  has  also  affected  Peaches 
on  outside  wal.s.  T.  H.  Slaae,  Poltimore  Gar- 
dens, Exeter. 

The   fruit   crops   generally   are   plentiful 

and  good.  All  small  fruits  are  abundant  and 
of  fine  quality.  Apples  generally  are  a  good 
crop,  and  up  to  ths  present  the  trees  are  very 
clean.  Pears  are  rather  scarce  ;  they  apparently 
set  well  and  promised  a  heavy  crop,  but  after 
a  spell  of  cold  weather  they  dropped  badly.  Of 
Plums  we  have  none,  and  Apricots  are  a  light 
crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  good  crops, 
and  the  fruits  promise  to  finish  well.  /.  Coutts, 
Killer  ton  Gardens,  Exeter. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are,  gene- 
rally, very  good.  Apples  are  a  heavy  crop  and 
of  good  quality,  especially  on  pyramid  and  bush 
trees,  the  fruits  having  required  a  severe  thin- 
ning. The  fruits  in  orchards  are  also  good,  but 
the  trees  are  less  regularly  cropped.  Pears  are 
a  light  crop,  but  of  good  quality.  Peach  trees 
suffered  early  in  the  season  from  blister,  but  the 
shoots  are  now  clear  of  pests.  Strawberries  were  a 
heavy  crop,  but  the  drought  somewhat  checked 
the  late  fruits.  The  (looseberry  crop  was  rather 
a  light  one,  but  Raspberries  and  Currants  are 
very  fine.  Our  soil  is  a  light  loam  on  water- 
stone.      Geo.   Baker,  Membland  Hall  Gardens. 

Gloucestershire. — Apple  trees,  in  spite  of  a 
remarkable  show  of  bloom,  are  sparsely  cropped. 
Some  of  the  trees,  however,  are  carrying  good 
crops,  viz.,  Frogmore  Prolific,  ITower  of 
Glamis,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling, and  Keswick  Codlin.  Caterpillars  injured 
some  of  the  trees,  notwithstanding  they  were 
sprayed  with  the  alkali  wash  in  the  middle 
of  February.  Dessert  Cherries  set  very  imper- 
fectly, but  iMorellos  are  very  fairly  cropped. 
Gooseberries  are  a  failure  owing  to  6'"^  frost  on 
(the  night  of  April  23,  when  the  bushes 
were  in  full  bloom ;  on  April  24  they  were 
covered  with  snow.  Black  Currants  are  only 
a  quarter  of  a  crop  ;  hitherto  these  fruits  have 
always  been  abundant.  Strawberries  have  been 
very  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  John 
Banting,  Tortworth  Gardens,  Ealpeld. 

Pears     are     very     promising,     the     trees 

having  been  syringed  each  evening  during  the 
hot  weather  of  June.  Apricots  are  a  failure,  but 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  fair  crops.  Plums 
a  moderate  crop,  and  Cherries  a  good  one. 
Strawberries  have  been  abundant  and  of  good 
flavour,  lasting  much  longer  than  usual.  Rasp- 
berries are  abundant  and  good,  also  Red  Cur- 
rants, but  Black  Currants  are  a  failure.  F.  C. 
Walton,   Stanley   Park   Gardens,   Stroud. 

Apples    are    an    average    crop.     Apricoi 

trees,  following  a  heavy  crop  last  year,  bore 
very  few  blossoms.  Plums  are  an  average  crop, 
but  Greengages  and  Damsons  are  scarce,  the 
birds  having  destroyed  the  fruit-buds.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  scarce.  Gooseberries  suf- 
fered from  severe  frost.  Raspberries  are 
a  good  crop,  also  Currants.     Strawberries  were 
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abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Cherries  are 
plentiful,  especially  Morellos.  A.  Chapman, 
Wcstoniirt  Gardens,  Tetbury. 

Th^  flowering  season  of  nardy  fruits  was 

all  that  could  be  wished  for,  but  in  some  cases 
severe  weather,  which  was  experienced  late  in 
the  season,  ruined  the  crops,  especially  on  trees 
in  exposed  situations.  Apricots  appear  to  have 
suffered  most.  Gooseberries  are  scarce  in  some 
places.  On  the  whole  we  have  an  average 
crop  of  fruits  of  good  quality.  Thos.  Cooper, 
Sed'jury  Park  Gardens,  Chepstow. 

All    fruit   trees   gave   promise    of    good 

crops.  I  never  remember  having  seen  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  so  full  of  flower,  but  frost  at  the  end 
of  April  and  May  ruined  all  the  expanded 
blossoms.  Strawberries  have  been  a  record 
crop  ;  the  berries  were  of  good  flavour,  but  not 
quite  so  large  as  usual  owing  to  the  dry  weather. 
Red  Currants  are  a  full  crop,  but  of  Black 
Currants  we  have  only  half  the  usual  quantity. 
W.  H.   Berry,  Highnam  Gardens. 

Herefordshire.  —  Strawberries  were  very 
good,  but  the  rain  came  too  late  to  develop 
more  than  a  good  average  crop.  We  had  14'-'  of 
frost  on  April  23  and  10°  on  the  24th  of  that 
month,  and  this  ruined  a  grand  lot  of  well-set 
Peaches,  Nectari.aes,  and  Apricots,  despite  extra 
protection  given.  Raspberries  are  very  satisfac- 
tory, but  Gooseberries  are  not  a  large  crop.  Red 
and  White  Currants  are  of  good  quality.  Our  soil 
is  a  cold,  heavy  clay.  Generally  there  is  a  good 
crop  of  Damsons  in  this  district.  Thos.  Watkins, 
Newport  Hall  Gardens,  Eardisley,  R.S.O. 

The  Apple  crop  is  a  good  one,  and  the 

trees  are  very  healthy  ;  thinning  the  fruits  had 
to  be  resorted  to  owing  to  the  very  heavy  crops. 
Pears  are  few  ;  also  Plums  on  walls,  owing  to 
the  cold  weather  of  April  when  the  trees  were  in 
full  bloom.  Bush  Plum  trees  are  carrying  a 
good  crop  ;  those  were  not  in  bloom  during  the 
severe  weather.  Apricots,  however,  were  all 
destroyed.  Small  fruits  suffered  from  the  same 
cause ;  Gooseberry  bushes  were  denuded  of  their 
fruit,  and  Currants  were  considerably  thinned. 
Raspberries  are  a  moderate  crop,  but  the  fruits 
suffered  severely  during  hot,  dry  weather. 
Strawberries  have  been  good.  Thos.  Spencer, 
Goodrich  Court  Gardens,  Ross. 

Monmouthshire. — Apples  are  abundant  and 
good,  the  trees  being  clean  and  healthy.  Pears 
set  well  and  proved  a  splendid  crop,  but  the 
Pear  midge  is  answerable  for  many  of  these 
fruits  falling.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  not 
as  plentiful  as  usual,  although  there  is  a  fair 
crop  of  flne  fruit  on  slightly  protected  trees. 
Fig  trees  on  walls  promise  a  good  crop  of  fruits, 
but  on  trees  in  the  open  they  are  a  failure. 
Strawberries  have  given  an  enormous  crop  of 
well-flavoured  fruits,  the  dry  weather  allowing 
them  to  ripen  without  decaying.  The  partial 
failure  of  the  Plum  crop  is  due  to  the  disastrous 
frost  and  wet  weather  experienced  during  the 
time  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Gooseberries!  Raspberries  and  Cur- 
rants have  yielded  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruits. 
W.  F.  Wood,  Llanjrechfa  Grange  Gardens, 
Caerlcon. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  blossomed  abun- 
dantly, but  the  continuance  of  low  temperatures 
and  the  9"  of  frost,  accompanied  by  snow,  on 
April  23,  during  the  flowering  season  of  Plums 
and  Pears,  did  much  to  spoil  the  favourable 
prospects.  Of  Plums  the  variety  Victoria  carries 
a  full  crop,  and  of  Peaches  Bellegarde  is  the  only 
variety  that  has  a  full  crop.  Gooseberries  and 
Black  Currants  are  thinly  cropped  owing  to  the 
frost.  Strawberries  were  remarkably  prolific, 
and  the  fruits  were  of  fine  quality.  Apples  are 
good  in  every  respect ;  some  liinds  have  had  to 
be  severely  thinned  of  their  fruits.  Kitchen 
varieties  are  generally  more  heavily  laden  than 
are  dessert  varieties.  T.  Coomber,  The  Hendre 
Gardens,   Monmouth. 

The  Apple  crop  generally  in  South  Mon- 

mouthshire  promises  to  be  much  above  the 
average  ;  the  quality  of  the  fruits  is  good,  and 
the  trees  ai;e  free  from  aphis.  Pears  are  an 
average  crop,  and  the  trees  are  very  free  from 
blight.  Stone  fruits,  with  the  exception  of 
Hums,  are  almost  a  failure,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 
This  was  caused  by  the  severe  frost  on  April  24. 
The  recent  rains  have  been  very  beneficial  to  all 
fruits,  and  they  have  fallen  in  sufficient  quantity 


to  reach  even  the  roots  of  the  trees  in  grass 
orchards.  John  Basham,  Fair  Oak  Nurseries, 
Bassaleg,  Newport. 

Somerset. — There  was  an  exceedingly  good 
show  of  blossom  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  in 
this  district,  but  the  persistent  east  winds  and 
low  temperatures,  together  with  a  heavy  snow- 
storm and  sharp  frost  on  April  25,  ruined  the 
promise  of  good  crops  of  Apricots,  Plums,  Pears, 
Cherries,  and  Gooseberries.  Apples  in  the 
orchards  have  suffered  from  drought,  but  there 
are  good  crops  in  cultivated  gardens.  George 
Shawley ,  Halswell  Park  Gardens,  Bridgwater. 

Apples  promise  a  very  heavy  crop.     At 

the  time  the  trees  were  in  flower  they  were  a 
lovely  sight,  some  orchards  being  a  mass  of 
bloom.  Most  kinds  of  fruit  trees  were  later  in 
blooming  than  during  the  past  few  seasons. 
Apricots  are  practically  a  failure,  owing,  pre- 
sumably, to  the  heavy  crops  of  last  year.  Small 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  especially  Gooseberries,  Red 
Currants,  and  Raspberries,  are  a  heavy  crop 
and  of  good  quality.  On  the  night  of  April  23 
sleet  fell,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
that  month  we  registered  9"  of  frost,  this  being 
followed  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  Plums  then 
in  flower  were  badly  injured.  Untrained  Fig 
trees  are  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  Geo. 
H.  Head,  The  Gardens,  Kingsdon  Manor, 
Taunton. 

There  was  an  excellent  show  of  blossom 

on  all  fruit  trees  and  bushes  this  spring,  and 
most  of  these  have  set  very  well,  but  from  many 
places  complaints  are  general  as  to  the  failure 
of  the  Gooseberry  crop.  This  is  due  to  a  sharp 
frost  occurring  when  the  bushes  were  in  bloom, 
although  here  and  in  one  other  garden  which  I 
have  visited  the  crop  of  this  fruit  is  quite  up  to 
an  average  one  in  both  quantity  and  quality. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  unprotected  trees 
were  also  ruined.  Strawberries  set  very  well, 
and  the  plants  having  been  copiously  watered 
have  yielded  a  heavy  crop.  A.  Shakelton,  The 
Gardens,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard. 

Worcestershire. — What  at  one  time  pro- 
mised to  be  a  full  crop  of  fruits  was  entirely 
spoiled  by  the  frosts  at  the  latter  end  of  April. 
The  Gooseberry  crop  was  destroyed,  also  the 
larger  varieties  of  Black  and  Red  Currants. 
Amongst  Black  Currants  the  variety  Ogden's 
Black  was  not  injured  in  the  least,  the  fruit 
now  being  very  fine.  We  never  had  a  finer 
show  of  Apple  blossom,  but  whilst  some  varie- 
ties are  heavily  laden,  others  are  verv  thinly 
cropped.  A.  Young,  Witley  Court  Gardens, 
Worcester. 

Apples    and    Strawberries    are    the    most 

satisfactory  of  hardy  fruit  crops.  We  experi- 
enced sleet  and  snow,  followed  by  10°  of  frost 
on  April  24,  and  even  before  it  was  dark  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  were  frozen  together  and 
were  as  brittle  as  glass.  Pears,  Plums,  and 
bush  fruits  were  then  in  full  flower  and  suffered 
greatly.  It  was  distressing  to  find  oneself  un- 
able to  cope  with  such  a  visitation,  and  to  see 
the  work  of  a  whole  season  ruined.  William 
Crump,   Madresfield   Court   Gardens,   Malvern. 

.(To  be  continued. ) 


FOR  STRV  AT  THE  HUNGARIAN  EXHIBITION. 

I.\  the  earlier  notice  of  the  exhibition  at  Earl's 
Court  (see  p.  41),  the  various  productic»is  of  the 
vineyard,  the  farm,  orchard,  and  garden  were 
remarked  upon ;  but  the  present  one  is  con- 
cerned with  forestry.  Trees  are  not  cultivated 
in  Hungary  as  ornamental  objects  on  an  estate, 
or  as  merely  forming  roosting  perches  for  phea- 
sants, but  for  commercial  uses  or  for  furnishing 
fuel  for  the  inhabitants ;  thus  they  afford  a 
means  of  livelihood  for  a  large  section  of  the 
peasantry.  Very  little  timber  is  imported  from 
abroad,  and  only  such  kinds  as  are  used  in 
cabinet  work  and  the  finer  kinds  of  furniture. 

But  few  of  the  objects  shown  at  the  exhibition 
appeal  to  the  visitor,  unless  he  be  conversant 
with,  or  is  an  expert  in,  woodcraft,  or  a  dealer  in 
timber,  very  few  of  the  exhibits  being  of  a 
nature  to  attract  the  eye  ;  and  yet  in  all  this 
sombre-looking  material  and  the  primitive  tools 


and  appliances  there  is  much  that  shows  the 
great  extent  of  the  various  industries  connected 
with  the  planting  of  forests  and  woods,  and  the 
importance  of  the  cultivation  of  timber  trees  to 
the  community  as  a  whole.  It  furnishes  the 
main  source  of  the  fuel  consumed,  for  coal  is 
a  scarce  commodity  in  districts  far  from  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  ;  it  finds  employment  for 
a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  all  the  year 
round  in  planting,  felling,  barking,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  timber  for  the  innumerable  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  put  in  a  civilised  com- 
munity. 

The  Royal  Hungarian  Woods  and  Forest 
Office,  Totsovar,  have  numerous  exhibits,  and 
the  visitor  will  note  the  .'act  in  the  raw  Oak 
tinder  from  Orsova  that  the  flint  and  steel 
method  of  obtaining  fire  is  still  in  use  in  parts 
of  the  country.  Alongside  of  this  tinder  is  a 
large  bundle  of  splints  (stems)  for  the  making  of 
matches,  a  hint  that  the  era  of  tinder  and  flint 
and  steel  was  about  to  come  to  an  end.  These 
match  splints  are  made  from  some  species  of 
Conifer,  the  trees  being  grown  closely  together, 
S)  that  no  knots  shall  appear  in  the  wood  to  spoil 
the  sample  and  cause  waste  in  cutting  up.  This 
Forest  Ofirce  shows  implements  for  stripping 
bark  for  tanning  leather,  tools  employed  in  fell- 
ing and  working  timber ;  broad  axes,  adzes, 
billhooks,  &c.  There  is  shown  an  analysis 
of  the  hark  of  the  Tanner's  or  Turkey 
Oak  (Quercus  Cerris)  and  of  the  Hunga- 
rian Oak  (Q.  pannonica),  this  last  from  the 
R.  H.  Forest  Office  at  Lippa.  There  were  noted 
several  exhibits  unfamiliar  to  an  Englishman, 
namely,  .shingles,  grooved  and  ungrooved,  for 
roofing  purposes,  and  made  from  Pinewood. 
These  shingle  roofs  are  much  in  use  in  Hungary 
and  to  a  less  extent  in  Austria  ;  they  last  a  score 
or  more  years,  are  cheap,  easily  repaired,  and 
withstand  the  severe  hailstorms  common  in  that 
country  to  a  better  degree  than  thin  slates. 
There  are  diagrams  of  methods  of  afforestation, 
part  of  the  area  to  be  planted  being  under  farm 
crops  as  a  preliminary  course  of  treatment. 
This  is,  as  I  know,  a  common  practice,  the 
forest  owner  asking,  as  a  rule,  no  rent  for  the 
use  of  the  land  for  two  or  three  years.  By  this 
method,  which  is  of  mutual  benefit  to  owner 
and  farmer  or  cotter,  the  land  reverts  to  its 
original  use  in  a  clean  condition,  free  from 
noxious  weeds  and  deeply  cultivated,  besides 
being  freed  from  the  stumps  and  bigger  roots  of 
the  trees  that  formed  its  previous  crop.  Shingles 
formed  of  Beech  and  ungrooved  are  exhibited 
from  the  R.  F.  Office  of  Bustj-ahaza,  besides 
wheel  spokes  of  Locust  tree  wood  (Gleditschia 
tjiacanthos),  spokes  of  the  common  Ash,  wheel 
hubs  of  Turkey  Oak,  and  sections  of  impreg- 
nated and  non-impregnated  Beechwood  railway 
sleepers.  In  the  mountains  and  hills,  wood 
slides,  with  and  without  water,  are  used  to  trans- 
port hev.-n  timber  from  the  higher  ground 
where  horsi  traction  is  impossible,  and  models 
of  these  are  exhibited.  These  are  formed  of 
slender  tree  trunks,  barked  and  laid  close 
together  so  as  to  form  a  channel  3  to  4  feet  in 
depth  and  5  to  6  feet  in  width.  Such  appli- 
ances are  commonly  used  for  firewood  trans- 
portation. A  model  of  a  snow  shelter  or  refuge 
is  shown  ;  it  has  a  gallery  formed  round  the 
entire  ujiper  storey,  which  projects  over  the  lower 
storey,  forming  a  gallery  or  passage  some  6  feet 
in  width  round  the  latter.  These  galleries  being 
closed  at  the  sides  and  ends  would  provide 
shelter  for  a  large  number  of  people.  A 
coloured  illustration  is  displayed  of  the  Royal 
Experiment  Station  of  Szobed,  and  likewise  a 
model  in  wood  of  the  headquarters  of  a  forest 
ranger — a  most  commodious-looking  dwelling, 
with  all  its  various  appurtenances.  There  are 
likewise  specimens  of  horse  shoes  for  use  upon 
ice,  curious  things  with  iron  rings  riveted  on  the 
face  of  the  shoes,  instead  of  studs  as  with  us ; 
of  ordinary  forest  saws,  water  driven  ;  also  of 
band  .saws  working  perpendicularly  on  a  scaf- 
fold erected  on  the  ground  instead  of  in  a  pit, 
the  motive  power  being  obtained  by  an  overshot 
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wheel ;  and  of  a  bark  crusher  similarly  worked 
by  water  power.  There  are  models  of  methods 
of  charcoal  burning,  showing  a  dee  ply -notched 
tree  stem  instead  of  a  ladder  of  rungs,  used  in 
ascending  a  charcoal  mound  in,  process  of 
charring.  The  entire  process  of  cellulos^e 
making  and  its  formation  into  sheets  is  shown 
in  another  model ;  as  also  the  ground-up 
material  at-  various  stages  of  manufacture. 
Examples  of  good  and  bad  tree  planting  in  real 
Oak  saplings  form  a  practical  lesson  in  planting. 
There  may  be  seen  the  common  basketwork 
wagons  used  by  charcoal  burners  for  the 
carriage  of  charcoal,  for  use  on  wheels  or 
sledges,  drawn,  as  are  nearly  all  wagons  in 
Hungary,  by  a  pair  of  trace  horses;  likewise  a 
woodman's  hut  of  a  round  shape  and  pointed 
at  the  top,  with  a  roof  of  shingles,  and  a  pent- 
house over  the  entrance.  A  large  view  shows 
the  Royal  High  School  of  Forestry  at  Selmec, 
by  Banya.  At  Kiszblye  there  is  established  a 
forest  school  under  the  management  of  the  High 
School.  It  lies  in  the  parish  of  Topetak  ;  lati- 
tude, 48^27  to  48°28;  longitude,  meridian  of 
Ferrol,  36^36  to  36^^38  east  ;  450  feet  to  670  feet 
above  sea  level."  The  substratum  is  trachite, 
with  a  little  basalt.  The  soil,  of  medium  depth, 
is  a  sandy  clay.  The  rotary  period  of  the  forest 
at  this  pla:e  is  100  years,  and  the  exploitation 
of  the  forest  is  provided  for  by  gradual  renewal 
after  felling  the  trees  and  clearing  the  area. 
This  work  is  carried  out  partially  by  natural 
and  partly  by  artificial  means,  special  attention 
being  paid  to  the  planting  of  Oak,  Poplar, 
white  Pine,  and  other  valuable  species  of  native 
and  exotic  trees. 

Tools  used  in  forestry  are  shown  in  great 
variety,  including  the  heavy  hoes  (known  as 
"grafts"  in  Kent),  and  wooden  and  iron  rakes 
in  all  sizes.  The  specimens  of  Oak,  Maple,  Ash, 
Elm,  Silver  Fir,  and  Common  Beech  timber  are 
extremely  fine,  some  of  them  having  boles  of 
3  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  From  an  illustrated 
handbook  which  is  being  freely  distributed,  it 
is  interesting  to  learn  that  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  area  of  forests  in  Hungary  (more  than 
35,000  square  miles),  the  Government  is  extend- 
ing and  renewing  them  on  a  large  scale.  In  the 
State  forest-nurseries  a  stock  of  two  hundred 
million  young  trees  is  maintained,  from  which 
over  forty  millions  are  transferred  to  the  State 
forests  annually,  besides  ten  to  twelve  millions 
sold  at  a  low  rate  to  private  persons.  In  addi- 
tion the  Hungarian  State  possesses  many  fruit 
nurseries,  from  which  about  four  million  young 
trees  are  yearly  distributed  to  communal  authori- 
ties and  others.      /•'.   M. 


KEW     NOTES. 

THE  GREENHOUSE. 
There  are  many  interesting  and  beautiful 
subjects  flowering  in  this  house  at  the  present 
time.  The  Giant  Balsam,  Impatiens  Oliveri, 
from  British  Central  Africa,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Supplementary  Illustration  in  the 
Gardeners]  Chronicle  for  October  27,  1906,  has 
become  too  large  for  its  tub,  and  has,  therefore, 
been  planted  out  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
where  it  is  now  growing  freely.  Although  it 
cannot  be  claimed  for  the  plant  that  the  inflor- 
escences make  a  brilliant  show,  there  are  always 
flowers  on  the  plant,  a  characteristic  which  can- 
not be  claimed  for  many  of  the  other  greenhouse 
subjects.  :  'Arranged  amongst  a  group  of  the 
"Chimney  Campanula,"  C.  pyramidalis,  are  some 
25  well-flowered  pot  plants  of  Watsonia  Meriana 
var.  O'Brienii,  or,  as  it  is  better  known  in  gar- 
dens, W.  Ardernei.  The  bulbs  were  potted  early 
in  April,  four  being  placed  in  a  7-inch  pot.  They 
were  grown  in  a  cold  frame  till  the  flower  spikes 
were  w-ell  advanced,  when  it  became  necessary, 
oAving  to  their  height,  to  transfer  the  plants  to 
a  cool  greenhouse.  Most  of  the  flower  spikes 
are  5  feet  in  height.     Two  tall-growing  Calceo- 


larias, valuable  for  large  show  houses,  are  C. 
Burbidgei  and  C.  integrifolia.  Both  have  yel- 
low-col Dured  flowers  (the  latter  is  the  more  com- 
pact in  habit,  but  its  flowers  are  smaller  and 
are  arranged  closely  together  in  the  panicles). 
Both  spEcies  have  bee.T  flowering  in  this  house 
since  early  summer. 

The  genus  Begonia  is  Largely  represented,  in- 
cluding the  tall-growing  species  B.  coccinea,  B. 
echinosepala,  B.  fuchsioides  and  the  varieties  B. 
nitida  alba,  B.  President  Carnot,  and  B.  Lu- 
zerna,  the  latter  a  hybrid  raised  on  the  Con- 
tinent. It  has  very  similar  growth  to  B.  Presi- 
dent Carnot,  but  with  deeper  coloured  flowers 
and  shining,  dark-green  foliage.  On  the  side 
stages,  in  addition  to  single,  double,  and  fringed 
tuberous-rooting  varieties,  are  plants  of  B.  Cor- 
beille  de  Feu,  a  variety  in  the  way  of  B.  fuch- 
sioides, which  was  one  of  its  parents.  It  i^, 
however,  of  dwarf  habit  and  freer  flowered 
than  B.  fuchsioides,  and  the  flowers  are  lighter 
in  colour.  B.  Evansiana,  B.  Davisii,  B.  Pear- 
cei,  B.  Bertinii,  B.  Triomphe  de  Lorraine,  a 
double  semperflorens  variety  with  bronze-tin'.ed 
foliage,  and  B.  Gloire  de  Chatelaine  are  all  re 
presented  by  small  or  large  groups  of  plants. 
The  last-named  variety  is  dwarf,  compact,  flori- 
ferous,  and  belongs  to  the  semperflorens  type  ; 
it  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  has  rich,  rose- 
coloured  blossoms. 

The  rich  scarlet  flowers  and  handsome  foli- 
age of  Clerodendron  faUax  are  prominent  all 
around  the  greenhouse.  The  plants  are  about 
14  months  old,  being  raised  from  seeds.  They 
were  transferred  to  this  show  house  from  a 
warmer  house  when  the  first  flowers  were  ex- 
panding in  June.  The  light,  graceful  racemes 
of  Francoa  rising  amongst  the  other  flowering 
plants  are  very  ornamental.  F.  ramosa,  white, 
and  F.  sonchifolia,  pink,  are  the  two  species 
utilised.  The  variegated  variety  of  the  giant 
Tobacco,  Nicotiana  tomentosa  (syn.  colossea)  is 
represented  by  two  particularly  handsome  and 
strilving  specimens.  The  species  of  Kalanchoi?, 
K.  flammea,  and  the  two  hybrids  K.  X  kewen- 
sis  and  K.  x  felthamensis  are  showy  and  valu- 
able, as  they  continue  in  flower  for  a  long  time. 
The  introductions  to  gardens  of  the  dwarf 
early-flowering  variety  of  Salvia  splendens, 
named  Glory  of  Zurich,  is  welcome.  The  plants 
at  Kew  have  been  on  show  for  a  period  of 
three  months,  and  they  are  still  a  blaze  of  scar- 
let flow-ers.  The  Statices  or  Sea  Lavenders  are 
other  plants  noted  far  the  long  time  their 
flowers  last  ;  S.  brassicifolia,  S.  macrophylla 
and  S.  profusa  are  all  worthy  of  culture.  A 
pretty  Pyrethrum-like  plant  with  small  double 
white  flowers,  named  Matricaria  mondeana,  is  a 
useful  decorative  plant.  I  have  not  seen  this  in 
other  gardens,  but  it  is  worthy  of  inclusion  in  a 
greenhouse.  Jacaranda  mimosifolia,  also 
known  as  J.  ovalifolia,  is  not  often  seen  in 
flower.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Bigno- 
niaceae,  and  the  lavender-blue  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  terminal  panicles,  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  individual  blossoms  resembling  those  of 
Tecoma  Smithii.  Our  plants  were  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  1906,  and  were  stood  in  the  open 
under  a  hot  south  wall  during  the  summer  of 
1907.  In  the  winter  the  foliage  was  ornamen- 
tal, and  the  plants  were  interspersed  amongst 
flowering  plants  in  a  cool  house. 

The  white-floweied  Campanula  Vidalii  is  a  dis- 
tinct Bellflower.  It  has  pendulous  flow-ers  and 
rich  dark-green  foliage  that  are  appreciated  in 
a  greenhouse,  either  alone  or  arranged  as  a 
groundwork  for  taller-growing  subjects.  The 
introduction  of  a  set  of  hybrids  of  Impatiens 
Holstii  with  flowers  of  some  six  or  seven  dis- 
tinct shades  of  colour  has  given  an  added  value 
to  this  plant.  The  offsprings  are  dwarf  in 
habit  and  particularly  free  in  flowering.  Fuch- 
sia Alioj  Hoffman  is  usually  recommended  as 
a  dwarf  bedding  variety.  Grown  here  in  5-inch 
pots,  the  bushy  plants,  6  inches  to  9  inches  in 
height,  are  covered  with  blossoms.  It  has  a 
light  red  calyx  and  white  corolla.     D.  D. 


FLORISTS'    FLOWERS. 

THE  VIOLA  AND  PANSY. 
Many  persons  who  have  not  the  convenience 
of  a  glasshouse  or  frame  manage  to  propagate 
these  plants  by  inserting  cuttings  in  the  open 
garden,  shading  and  protecting  them  from  sun 
and  drying  winds  until  they  are  rooted.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results  it  is  well  to  have 
glass  frames  in  which  to  propagate  the  plants 
and  protect  them  from  severe  weather.  Violas 
are  hardier  than  Pansies,  but  the  method  of 
propagation  is  similar.  In  the  Pansy  more  than 
in  the  Viola,  the  main  flowering  stems  are 
hollow,  and  these  should  not  be  used  as  slips  or 
cuttings,  but  the  best  shoots  for  rooting  are  the 
numerous  small  growths  produced  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  These  are  pulled  out  with  the 
fingers,  and,  generally,  small  rootlets  are 
attached  to  their  base.  Some  fine  sandy  soil 
should  be  placed  in  the  frame  to  the  depth  of 
about  3  inches,  and  into  this  the  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  about  3  inches  asunder.  If  the  lights 
are  merely  tilted  a  little  at  the  back  of  the  frame 
the  cuttings  soon  become  established,  and  the 
bght  may  be  drawn  off  both  night  and  day,  ex- 
cept when  the  weather  is  wet.  Some  of  the  plants 
may  be  kept  under  glass  for  spring  planting, 
and  others  may  be  planted  out  early  in  October 
to  flower  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  weather 
will  permit  them.  As  soon  as  weather  permits, 
a  second  planting  may  be  made  in  spring,  and 
this  batch  of  plants  will  flower  all  through  the 
season,  and  in  some  districts  if  the  weather  is 
mild  all  through  the  winter.  Good  soil  is 
essential  to  success  in  the  culture  of  thcs; 
plants,  and  it  should  be  worked  to  the  depth  of 
18  inches  and  well  manured.  The  blooms  of 
the  Pansy  more  than  those  of  the  Viola  soon 
fall  off  in  quality  after  the  first  rich  display. 
The  best  treatment  is  to  pick  the  flowers  off, 
top-dress  the  plants  with  a  rich  compost,  and 
peg  the  growths  into  it.  Seedlings  are  hardier 
than  plants  raised  from  cuttings.    /.  Douglas. 


MARKET  GARDENING. 

THE    MARSHLAND    BULB    SEASON. 

Everything  was  backward  at  the  start  of  the 
growing  season,  but  copious  rains  and  more  than 
a  usual  amount  of  sunshine  have  developed  the 
growths  of  the  bulbs.  The  weather  has  been 
glorious  for  lifting  the  bulbs,  which  is  still  being 
done  between  the  intervals  of  fruit  picking.  On 
the  8th  inst.  we  lifted  a  large  breadth  of  Bouton 
d'Or  Tulip,  a  variety  which  develops  highly- 
coloured  flowers  on  this  salty  silt. 

Narcissus  is  a  wonderful  crop.  On  a  large 
acreage  of  these  plants,  five  years  old,  speci- 
mens have  been  lifted  with  as  many  as  two 
dozen  bulbs  in  a  clump.  The  top  soil,  in  which 
are  bulbs  intended  for  furnishing  a  supply  of 
flowers  (10,000  boxes  of  flowers  were  sent  to 
market  last  seasoni,  is  now  being  top-ploughed, 
and  the  plough  is  followed  by  the  horse  harrow. 
Dry  weather  is  favourable  for  these  operations. 

Coming  to  work  on  this  bulb  farm  as  a  strange 
hand  (though  I  have  for  years  been  a  visitor), 
the  system  of  culture  was  a  revelation  to 
me,  and  showed  what  can  be  done  in  this 
country  in  bulb-growing  on  suitable  land.  The 
silt  is  land  reclaimed  from  the  river's  bed 
(really  an  arm  of  the  Wash),  and  except  for 
being  weedy  is  just  what  the  bulbs  enjoy.  Such 
land  is  always  in  a  workable  condition,  the 
only  drawback  being  the  weeds,  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  exterminate  by  hoeing,  especially  in  wet 
weather.  The  bulbs  are  grown  beneath  belts  of 
fruit  trees  and  bushes,  there  being  rows  of 
Apple  trees,  with  bushes  between.  The  trees 
protect  the  bulb  beds  from  the  effects  of  both 
winds  and  frosts.     Stephen  Castle,  Wisbech. 
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ARSTOSTAPHVLOS   MANZANITA. 

TnK  genus  Arctostaphylos  is  represented  in 
the  British  flora  by  two  species,  A.  alpina  and 
A.  Uva-ursi.  Both  are  prostrate  shrubs 
with  evergreen  leaves  and  pink  flowers.  These, 
however,  are  very  different  plants  from  A. 
Manzanita,  which  is  one  of  a  nnniber  of  upright, 
shrubby  species  natives  of  California.  When 
young  it  is  rather  tender,  but  after  attaining 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  the  plant  becomes 
capable  of  withstanding  ordinary  winters  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  without  injury.  In 
some  respects,  esj>eciany  in  the  wood  and  bark, 
fhis  species  resembles  a  dwarf-growing  Arbutus. 
The  leaves  are  evergreen,  thick,  and  somewhat 
fleshy,  broadly  oval  in  shape,  \^  to  2  inches 
long  and  \^  inches  wide.     When  young  they  are 


plant  flowers  in  spring,  and  its  novel  and  pretty 
appearance  attracts  considerable  attention 
amongst  surrounding  shrubs.  The  practice  ob- 
tains at  Kew  of  planting  these  and  other  shrubs, 
wdiich  are  slightly  tender  whilst  young,  amongst 
tall-growing  Ericas  for  protection.     \V .  D. 


THE    FE^NEISY. 

FERN  HUNTING  IN  DEVONSHIRE. 
As  our  British  Fern  literature  contains  little 
regarding  the  actual  experiences  of  Fern  hunt- 
ing expeditions,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
remedy  the  deficiency  to  a  small  extent  by  a 
record  of  a  few  days  spent  in  that  pursuit  in 
the    Axminster    district,    where    the    Axminster 


result  has  been  so  far  disappointing  that  the 
number  of  species  falls  very  far  short  of  those 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Devon,  say,  about 
Dnriistaple,  the  search  in  point  of  fact  being 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Polystichum  angu- 
lare  and  Scolopendrium  vulgare.  These  two 
species  are  abundant  almost  everywhere  in  the 
hedges  and  on  the  banks  which  enclose  the 
lanes.  The  Lady  Fern  onl}'  crops  up  here  and 
there  in  moist  pUces.  Polystichum  aculeatum 
occasionally  shows  itself.  Polypodium  vulgare  is 
fairly  plentiful  in  places,  and  Asplenium  Adian- 
tum-nigrum  also;  A.  Trichomanes  and  A.  Ruta 
muraria  turns  up  now  and  then  on  old  walla, 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  Fern  hunter,  all  the 
old  walls  hereabouts  are  kept  in  such  good 
repair,  either  recently  pointed  or  whitewashed. 


Fig.    64. — ARCTOSTAPHYLOS    MANZANITA. 


rather  glaucous,  but  afterwards  become  bright 
green.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal 
panicles  and  are  of  deep  pink  colour.  The  buds 
are  produced  in  autumn,  and  the  flowers  com- 
mence to  open  late  in  February,  being  at  their 
best  during  the  latter  part  of  March  and  early 
in  April.  Like  other  members  of  the  Ericaceae, 
this  plant  requires  soil  free  from  lime,  and 
thrives  most  satisfactorily  in  light,  sweet,  sandy 
soil  to  which  a  little  peat  has  been  added.  Pro- 
pagation is  effected  by  means  of  imported  seeds, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  young  plants  in 
pots  until  they  can  be  finally  planted  into  shel- 
tered, permanent  quarters.  At  Kew  a  good  bushy 


plumose  Lady  Fern,  found  in  1860,  formed 
one  incentive  to  my  choice  of  locality,  as  that 
Fern  was  the  progenitor  of  my  '*  superbum " 
section  of  plumose  varieties  of  that  species, 
which,  crested  and  uncrested,  possess  such 
delicatfe  beauty.  Another  incentive  was  the  fact 
that  a  visit  could  be  made  to  Mr.  Moley,  one  of 
the  surviving  pioneers  of  the  cult,  who  is 
credited  with  the  discovery  of  about  600  wild 
varietal  forms.  Taking  up  my  quarters  in 
Colyton,  in  company  part  of  the  time 
with  another  Fern  enthusiast,  Mr.  Cranfield,  of 
Enfield,  a  fair  number  of  miles  of  road  and 
lane  sides  have  been  carefully  explored.     The 


that  while  walls  form  an  ideal  hunting  ground 
in  many  parts  when  left  alone,  they  are  all  but 
barren  in  this  locality.  The  season  also  pre- 
sented its  drawbacks,  there  having  been  practi- 
cally no  rain  for  two  months,  so  that  the  Ferns 
in  most  places  were  starved  and  forlorn-looking, 
while  another  drawback  is  the  hedge  cutter, 
whose  ruthless  sickle  had  mown  the  Ferns  by 
the  wayside  for  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
other  spots,  it  was  obvious  that  even  this  drastic 
proceiUue  is  not  an  unalloyed  evil,  since  where 
it  is  not  done  the  grasses,  nettles,  and  other 
weeds,  and  rank  vegetative  growth  generally  are 
apt  to  overgrow  even  the  Ferns  and,  at  any  rate^ 
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hide  them  from  view  or  draw  them  out  of  all  form. 
With  these  preliminary  remarks,  which  promise 
little  success,  it  is  nevertheless  gratifying  to  re- 
cord a  fair  number  of  ''finds."  Among  the  Harts- 
tongues  I  have  found  .Scolopendrium  v.  murica- 
turn,  the  surface  covered  with  excrescent  growths 
like  the  crested  Begonias ;  S.  v.  variegatum, 
light  yellow  striped  with  green  ;  S.  v.  undula- 
tum,  with  waved  fronds  approaching  frills ;  S. 
V.  contractum,  in  which  half  the  frond  is  nar- 
rowed, and  the  contracted  part  prettily  frilled  ;  S. 
V.  latum,  with  extremely  broad  fronds  4^-  inches 
wide  and  only  about  a  foot  long,  found  side  by 
side  with  normal  plants  of  half  the  width  and 
twice  the  length ;  S.  v.  marginato  loba- 
tum  having  margi.aate  and  digitate  tips ; 
and  S.  V.  marginatum,  the  edges  of  the 
fronds  crenate  with  dorsal  ridges  round 
the  indentations.  In  connection  with  this  species 
we  acquired  no  fewer  than  four  forms  of 
the  rarely-found  crispum  or  frilled  section,  but 
only  vicariously.  In  a  cottage  window  two  very 
pretty  dwarf  crispums,  so  neat  in  appearance 
that  we  ventured  to  knock  and  enquire  about 
them,  since  as  is  generally  the  case  where  Ferns 
are  plentiful,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  variety 
treated  as  a  pot  plant.  The  lady,  Miss  K.  White, 
informed  us  that  she  had  found  both  by 
chance,  noting  an  unusually  pretty  frond  by  the 
wayside,  and  to  my  delight  brought  forward  a 
third  gem,  with  exceptionally  thin  fronds  and  a 
pronounced  sagittate  or  arrow-shaped  base. 
One  of  the  other  two  we  found  was  inclined 
to  cresting.  Explaining  who  we  were,  and  the 
plants  bearing  offsets,  we  arranged  an  exchange 
and  bore  off  our  prizes.  Before  parting,  Miss 
White  told  us  we  ought  to  see  another  variety 
found  by  a  neighbour,  Mrs.  Edwards,  in  a  simi- 
lar chance  way,  and  proceeding  thither,  we 
found  a  magnificent  fertile  Crispum,  quite  dis- 
tinct, which  we  were  informed  was  beautifully 
tasselled  some  seasons.  It  is  distinguished  by 
some  of  the  fronds  being  evenly  contracted  for 
some  inches  into  narrow,  thickened  frills. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  S.  v.  cris- 
pum Drummondae  in  general  habit,  but  it 
is  not  fimbriated  like  that  variety.  Again,  we 
retired  with  specimens  due  to  the  generosity  of 
the  finder,  and  were  naturally  much  struck  by 
tVe  singularity  of  the  fact  that  four  such  gems 
should  have  fallen  by  pure  chance  to  the  lot 
of  two  ladies  who  make  no  claim  to  be 
Fern  huntresses  at  all  or  to  know  anything 
about  the  culture.  To  return  now  to  .our  own 
fines,  my  friend  found  P.  angulare  graadidens, 
with  contracted  pinna  and  pinnules,  and  sub- 
sequently I  found  other  specimens  on  difierent 
lints.  I  also  found  a  thoroughly  crested  variety 
of  P.  angulare,  but  with  such  minute  tassels  that 
mv  success  is  rather  a  joke.  P.  angulare  parvi- 
ceps  is  all  I  can  call  it.  In  this  species,  however, 
I  have  acquired  a  form  of  extreme  interest,  as 
will  be  seen.  Noting  a  peculiarity  in  a  single 
large  frond  peeping  out  from  a  hedge  bottom, 
I  examined  it,  and  found  a  fine  decomposite 
variety,  in  which  the  normal  undivided  pinnules 
were  stalked,  and  greatly  lengthened,  pinnate  at 
the  ba.'e  and  pinnatifid  to  the  tips,  and  of 
leathery  texture.  Whi!e  examining  this  frond, 
I  noticed  an  adjacent  one  of  an  extraordinary 
tvpe  ;  the  tip  had  been  destroyed,  but  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  of  the  large  frond  bore  two 
rows  of  pinna  similarly  divided  to  the  other 
frond,  but  all  without  exception  were  truncate, 
terminating  squarely  with  the  midrib  continu. 
ing  for  half-an-inch  as  a  translucent  thorn,  a 
jiroof  that  it  was  really  a  truncate  sport  and  not 
n  damaged  frond.  Examining  the  first  frond, 
I  found  the  pinnae  at  the  base  for  about  a  third 
of  the  frond  similarly  truncate,  and  what  I  had 
assumed  to  be  a  damaged  tip  proved  also  to 
bear  the  excurrent  midrib.  So  far  as  I  am 
a.vare,  such  a  form  is  unrecorded,  but 
the  molt  remarkable  feature  from  a  morpho- 
logical point  of  view  has  yet  to  be  mentioned. 
After  extracting  the  plant  from  the  hedge 
bottom — a  work  of  great  difficulty — I  proceeded 


to  clear  away  the  debris  of  old  fronds  attached  to 
it,  when,  to  my  amazement,  I  found  five  or 
six  dead  and  shrivelled  but  unmistakably 
normal  fronds  of  the  commonest  small  pinnuled 
type  of  P.  angulare  attached  to  it  and  repre- 
senting the  growth  of  last  year.  This  fact  is 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  we  have  consequently 
here  a  case  where  a  purely  normal  long-estab- 
lished Fern  has  suddenly  assumed  not  merely 
one  new  feature  but  several,  viz.,  difference  of 
texture,  of  dissection  and  of  terminal  growth. 
It  of  course  remains  to  be  seen  whether  new 
growth  under  culture  will  revert  or  retain  the 
new  type,  but,  fortunately,  it  is  profusely  fertile, 
and  I  have  gathered  ripe  spores  from  the  en- 
tirely truncate  frond.  These  I  shall  sow  with 
care,  and  shall  be  very  surprised  indeed  if 
spores  from  such  a  source  do  not  reproduce 
the  vaiiety  rather  than  the  type.  I  have 
dealt  with  this  find  at  some  length,  since 
I  believe  the  case  is  unique.  I  close  the  record 
of  this  species  with  a  fine  form  of  P.  angulare 
revolvens,  with  fronds  rolled  almost  into  tubes. 
Finally,  I  have  on  my  list  a  form  of  the  common 
Polypody-  with  distinctly  variegated  fronds,  pure 
white  and  green.  The  white  is  not  due  to  insect 
action,  as  it  is  clearly  visible  in  the  v'oung  un- 
coiling and  quite  healthy  fronds,  and  there  was 
a  whole  colony  of  it.  P.  vulgare  bifido  folio- 
stun  completes  my  record  so  far.  Chas.  T . 
Vrucry,  VM.H. 

P.S. — Subsequent  to  writing  the  above  record 
on  the  spot,  I  found  Scolopendrium  vulgare 
transverso  lobatum  with  crossed  crests,  and  a 
very  fine  form  of  Polypodium  vulgare  with  the 
pinnae  bifid  and  trifid,  and  rolled  inwards  so  as 
to  form  a  bunched  centre  to  the  frond.  In  all, 
I  brought  home  18  varieties  of  interest.  C.  T.  D. 


short,  plump,  fiowerless  shoots  and  insert  them 
in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  or  hand  light.  A 
further  supply  of  cuttings  will  be  furnished  by 
the  young  growths  these  cuttings  will  make  early 
in  spring,  when  they  wih  root  readily  if  in- 
serted in  gentle  warmth. 


The  Week^s  Work. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  FvFE,  Gardenei  lo  Lady  Wantage,  Locliinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Rose  cuttings. — Shoots,  9  to  12  inches  in 
length,  of  strong-growing  varieties  should  now 
be  inserted  at  a  depth  of  about  6  inches.  Do 
not  remove  any  of  the  buds,  and  if  possible  the 
cutting  should  be  taken  with  a  portion  of  the 
old  wood  at  the  "  heel."  A  shoot  from  which 
a  flower  has  recently  been  cut  is  very  suitable 
for  rooting,  after  the  lower  leaves  are  removed 
and  the  heel  of  old  wood  trimmed.  The  soil  in 
which  the  cuttings  are  inserted  should  be  of  a 
sandy  nature.  Good  results  are  obtai.ned  by 
the  use  of  pots,  provided  they  are  deep  enough 
to  allow  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cutting 
to  be  inserted.  The  cutting  should  rest  upon 
a  firm  base,  and  when  planting  is  finished  be 
well  watered.  When  pots  are  used,  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  will  be  found  to  be  an  advantage, 
for  the  extra  warmth  will  cause  roots  to  form 
readily.  Rose  cuttings  will  also  root  readily  in 
cold  frames  and  in  the  open.  With  care  and  at- 
tention the  majority  of  the  cuttings  will  form 
roots  and  in  the  following  spring  will  start  fieely 
into  growth,  but  it  is  well  to  defjr  shifting  them 
until  the  following  autumn.  Tender  varieties, 
including  Tea  Roses,  may  be  rooted  in  the  same 
manner,  but  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  is 
necessary  during  the  winter  months.  In  some 
instances  Roses  on  their  own  roots  make  com- 
paratively litt'.e  growth  for  some  time,  but  all 
prims  considered  they  compare  very  favourably 
with  budded  plants. 

Aiilirrkinums. — The  Snapdragon,  as  a  half- 
hardy  annual,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
garden.  The  plants  require  constant  attention  in 
the  removal  of  their  seed  pods,  and  must  never 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  lack  of  water  at  their 
roots.  If  seeds  are  sown  now  or  during 
September  good  plants  wiil  be  obtained  for  next 
season's  flowering.  They  should  be  given  the 
protection  of  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter 
months.  By  sowing  more  than  one  batch  of 
seeds  at  intervals,  the  last  i.i  February,  the 
flowering  season  will  be  prolonged  and  a  succes- 
sion of  blooms  be  had  until  the  plants  are  cut 
down  by  frost.  The  choicer  varieties  can  be 
propagated  from  cuttings  inserted^  any  time 
between  now  and  the  end  of  September.     Select 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Ai.E.\ANDET!,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.  G.  L. 
HoLFOED,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westoiibirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Sohralia. — This  genus  contains  members  with 
very  handsome  flowers,  viz.,  the  species  S. 
macrantha,  S.  leucoxantha,  S.  Holfordii,  S. 
xantholeuca,  S.  Lucasiana,  S.  macrantha  Kei- 
nastiana,  S.  Sanderiana,  and  the  hybrids  S. 
Veitchii,  S.  Amesiana,  S.  Wiganiae,  &c.  All  are 
strong-growing  evergreen  terrestrial  plants,  free 
in  flowering  and  ornamental  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  I  find  Sobralias  thrive  best  when 
cultivated  in  an  intermediate  temperature.  They 
need  plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  Thus 
treated,  they  form  strong  healthy  shoots  which 
flower  satisfactorily  during  the  summer  months. 
Sobralias  are  always  in  more  or  less  active 
growth,  and  their  large,  fleshy  roots  soon  flU  the 
receptacles  in  which  they  are  grown,  thus  caus- 
ing the  soil  to  dry  very  quickly  ;  because  of  this,, 
they  require  great  attention  in  the  matter  of 
watering.  During  the  growing  season  root- 
bound  plants  need  a  liberal  supply  of  water, 
with  an  occasional  dose  of  weak  manure  water 
made  from  farmyard  manure ;  especially  is 
this  stimulant  needful  when  the  new  growths 
are  nearing  completion  in  the  spring.  At  no 
?  3ason  should  the  soil  in  the  pots  be  allowed 
t'i  become  dust  dry,  as  a  lack  of  moisture  at 
tiie  roots  affect  the  leaves,  causing  many  to 
drop.  Thrips  and  red  spider  are  sometimes 
troublesome  to  these  plants,  but  if  the  syringe 
is  used  freely,  weather  permitting,  about  the 
foliage  daily,  little  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
Combating  these  pests. 

Repotting. — Most  of  the  Sobralias  have 
ceased  flowering,  and  it  is  a  suitable  time  to 
ittend  to  their  repotting.  They  should  be  ex- 
amined and  have  some  of  the  old  flowering 
growths  removed,  cutting  them  away  close  to 
the  roots.  This  will  allow  the  young  growths- 
that  are  now  forming  more  room  to  develop, 
and  will  admit  light  and  air  to  them,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  large  specimens  growing  in 
tubs.  Plants  that  are  root-bound  should  be 
shifted  into  larger  receptacles,  if  big  specimens 
are  desired.  -\ny  that  are  considered  to  be  too 
large  can  be  divided.  In  performing  the  latter 
operation,  it  will  be  found  a  difficult  matter 
to  separate  the  large,  fleshy  roots  without  in- 
juring them,  but  care  must  ht  taken  to  preserve 
as  many  of  them  intact  as  possible.  After 
shaldng  the  loose  nraterial  from  the  divided 
parts,  cut  off  cleanly  all  roots  that  are  bruised 
just  above  the  point  where  they  are  broken. 
The  divided  portions  should  then  be  put  in  pots. 
just  large  enough  to  accommodate  tnem.  The 
receptacles,  whether  pots  or  teakwood  tubs, 
should  be  well  provided  with  material  for  drain- 
age. The  potting  compost  should  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  two-fifths  turfy  loam,  two-fifths  turfy 
peat,  and  one-fifth  Sphagnum-moss,  with  sufii- 
cient  gritty  material  to  keep  it  porous.  Use  the 
potting  materials  in  a  rough  state,  and  make 
them  moderately  firm  about  the  roots.  The  sur- 
face of  the  compost  should  be  left  about  an 
inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  the  crown 
of  the  plant  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  These  Sobralias  need  the  usual  care 
afforded  nev.ly-potted  plants  in  respect  to 
watering. ^___ 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   F.  Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Ladv 

Nlneurnhol.mi;,  Warier  Priory,  Yorkshire. 
Fruit  gathering. — The  earliest  varieties  of 
.\pples  and  Pears  are  best  gathered  before  they 
are  dead  ripe,  but  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
different  varieties,  and  by  using  careful  judg- 
ment can  they  be  sent  to  the  table  in  their  best 
condition.  These  early  varieties  quickly  lose 
their  flavour  and  become  mealy,  and  more 
especially  those  grown  on  cordon  and  other 
forms  of  trees  growing  against  walls  in  hot  and 
light  soils.  The  fruit  should  be  examined 
frequently  when  thev  are  cool  ■'nd  dry  in  order 
to  gather  those  which  are  ripe.  Most  mid-season 
and  late  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  improve 
in  quality  and  keep  tetter  if  they  are  allowed 
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to  hang  until  they  are  quite  ripe,  espe- 
cially the  latest  varieties.  Birds  are  trouble- 
some this  season,  aad  all  the  best  fruits 
should  be  protected  from  them.  It  is 
easy  to  protect  fruit  on  wall  trees,  but  those 
on  bushes  and  standards  are  more  difficult  to 
guard.  Wasps,  too,  are  very  troublesome,  and 
efforts  should  be  made  to  destroy  them  in  their 
nests  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  Wide-mouthed 
bottles  containing  sweetened  beer  placed  amongst 
the  trees  will  catch  a  large  number  of  this  pest, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  their  pre- 
sence does  not  attract  larger  numbers  to 
the  trees.  The  bottles  need  to  be  emptied 
at  short  intervals  and  fresh  bait  placed 
in  them.  The  finest  varieties  of  Plums  should, 
be  protected  with  hexagon  netting  or  some  other 
material  as  soon  as  the  fruits  change  colour. 

Watering. — The  rainfall  during  the  past  few 
weeks  has  been  irregular  and  quite  inadequate 
to  the  requirements  of  all  fruit  trees.  The 
fibrous  roots  of  well-managed  trees  are  near  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  where  they  soon  become 
dry,  therefore  watering  must  be  frequent  or  the 
fruits  will  not  develop  into  fine  specimens,  nor 
the  trees  form  plump  buds  for  next  year's  fruit- 
ing. If  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
watering  of  the  roots  during  the  time  the  fruits 
were  swelling,  no  water  will  be  necessary  when 
they  are  ripening.  Cordon  and  other  wall  trees 
that  have  matured  heavy  crops  of  fruits  should 
be  liberally  fed  with  liquid  manure  or  some 
other  inanurial  stimulant  directly  they  are 
cleared  of  their  fruits,  and  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  the  garden  hose.  Trees  that  are 
making  strong  shoots  will  require  plenty  of 
■water,  but  no  manure  must  be  given  them. 
Specimens  that  have  not  fruited  well  should  be 
marked  so  that,  if  necessary,  they  may  be  root- 
pruned  later. 

Buds  and  grafts. — The  weather  of  late  has  not 
been  favourable  to  budding ;  success  is  more 
certain  in  damp  weather,  but  where  this 
work  has  been  performed,  light  syringing  and 
shading  will  have  been  necessary  in  hot 
weather.  Another  important  operation  is 
attention  to  grafts  ;  see  that  no  ties  are  cut- 
ting the  stocks,  and  that  the  grafts  are  secured 
to  stakes,  especially  those  that  are  elevated  on 
old  stocks  and  much  exposed;  as  they  are  most 
liable  to  be  blown  out  by  strong  winds. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  T.  CooMBER,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattcck, 
The  Hendre.  Monmoulhshire. 

Early  permanent  vines. — The  laterals  of  early- 
forced  vines  being  now  well  ripened,  their 
shortening  should  be  commenced.  Remove 
about  one-third  of  each  shoot  and  all  sublaterals 
from  the  remaining  parts,  but  in  doing  this  care- 
fully preserv.e  the  principal  leaves.  This  prun- 
ing will  admit  an  increased  amount  of  light  to 
ripen  the  wood,  and  by  concentrating  the  sap 
will  assist  the  buds  that  are  to  produce  fruit 
next  ssason.  Keep  the  borders  thoroughly 
moist,  and  until  the  leaves  wither  liquid 
manures  may  be  applied  with  benefit.  If  insect 
|>ests,  such  as  thrip  or  red  spider,  are  present  on 
the  vines  wash  them  with  soluble  paraffin  oil 
insecticide,  repeating  the  operation  at  intervals. 
Apply  the  specific  thoroughly  to  every  part  of 
the  vine  by  the  aid  of  a  syringe,  working  it  well 
into  the  crevices  about  the  spurs.  If  mildew 
has  been  troublesome  spray  the  foliage  with  a 
solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  prepared  as 
advised  in  a  former  Calendar. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria. — If  it  is  desirable  to 
retain  in  good  condition  bunches  of  Grap.es  on 
early-started  vines  they  should  be  protected  from 
the  sun  by  sheets  of  brown  paper,  which  will 
prevent  scalding,  also  dust  from  resting  on 
the  berries.  Ventilate  the  house  freely  in 
favourable  weather,  and  maintain  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere. Vines  upon  which  the  fruit  is  colour- 
ing should  be  given  sufficient  fire  heat  to  main- 
tain a  night  temperature  at  about  70'^  with  the 
ventilators  slightly  opened.  A  little  night 
ventilation  is  necessary  to  prevent  condensation 
of  moisture  upon  the  berries.  Increase  the 
ventilation  early  in  the  morning  when  the  sun 
is  bright,  and  do  not  permit  a  sudden  rise  of 
temperature.  Atmospheric  moisture  should  be 
promoted  in  agreement  with  external  conditions  ; 
on     sunny     days     the     floors     of     the     house 


should  be  damped  early  in  the  afternoon,  but 
this  practice  must  be  discontinued  in  wet 
weather.  Sudden  fluctuations  in  the  at- 
mospheric moisture  and  temperature  are  liable 
to  cause  the  berries  to  crack.  Water  the  borders 
as  is  found  to  be  necessary,  and  in  the  case  of 
those  inside  the  house  attend  to  this  early  in 
the  morning  of  fine  days,  when  the  house  can 
be  liberally  ventilated.  Keep  the  young  growths 
properly  stopped  and  thinned,  in  order  to  per- 
mit sufficient  light  to  reach  the  bunches  of  fruit. 
At  the  same  time  guard  against  the  berries  being 
exposed  unduly  to  direct  sunshine. 

Late  vitu's. — The  continuance  of  sunny 
weather  is  favourable  to  the  colouring  of  late 
Grapes,  and  has  permitted  the  necessary  tem- 
peratures being  maintained  without  employing 
much  fire  heat.  The  night  temperature 
should  be  65"  to  70°.  The  flavour  of  such 
varieties  as  Black  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's 
Appley  Towers,  and  especially  Gros  Colmar  will 
be  inferior,  unless  the  Grapes  are  ripened  under 
the  influence  of  a  certain  amount  of  fire  heat.  In 
order  to  secure  perfect  colour  in  the  fruits,  the 
laterals  should  not  be  severely  thinned,  and  in 
very  bright  weather  it  may  be  advisable, 
especially  in  houses  having  large  panes  of  glass, 
to  lightly  shade  the  vines  with  fish  netting.  This 
protection  has  proved  of  much  benefit  in  these 
gardens  this  season  in  the  case  of  a  house  de- 
voted to  Lady  Downe's  seedling  ;  keep  the  leaves 
clean  and  free  from  insect  pests  and  promote  a 
healthy  growth  by  giving  liberal  supplies  of 
water  at  the  roots. 
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Leeks. — The  later  plantings  will  require  an 
abundance  of  moisture,  both  at  the  roots  and 
overhead,  during  the  next  six  weeks  or  tv/o 
months.  The  blanching  of  the  stems  should 
be  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  be- 
fore pointed  out  the  importance  of  early  blanch- 
ing, for  after  the  shoots  are  etiolated  they  may 
be  depended  upon  to  thicken  sufficiently. 

Celery. — This  vegetable  has  doiie  remarkably 
well  during  the  past  three  weeks,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  Celery  fly  being  very  prevalent  when 
the  plants  were  younger.  This  pest  will  pro- 
bably make  its  apjDearance  again  in  the  autumn, 
when  its  effects  are  far  more  serious  than  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer.  As  a  preven- 
tive, fresh  soot  should  be  strewn  over  the  plants 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Carefully  remove 
all  side  growths  and  decayed  leaves,  and  give 
liberal  doses  of  liquid  manure  in  addition  to 
ordinary  waterings.  Celery  of  the  best  quality 
can  never  be  produced  if  the  plants  are  allowed 
to  suffer  seriously  from  want  of  water.  Earth- 
ing up  or  blanching  with  paper  must  be  done 
in  accordance  with  requirements.  It  talies  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  at  this  season  to  perfect  the 
blanching.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to 
hasten  the  blanching  of  the  later  batches,  as 
the  longer  this  is  deferred  the  more  likely  will 
the  plants  pass  through  a  severe  winter  un- 
harmed. 

Celeriac  should  receive  every  encouragement  to 
grow  to  a  large  size  ready  for  lifting  by  the  early 
autumn.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  supply  this 
vegetable  with  too  much  water,  whilst  manure 
in  some  form  should  be  given  liberally.  Keep 
the  surface  of  the  soil  about  the  plants  fre- 
quently stirred  with  the  Dutch  hoe. 

Onions  sown  in  open  ground  should  now  be 
sufficiently  advanced  in  growth  to  allow  the  tops 
to  be  bent  down.  The  tops  should  all  be  laid 
one  way,  and  on  the  side  that  will  most  expose 
the  bulbs  to  the  sun.  In  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  these  Onions  should  be  ready  for  lifting 
and  drving  off  ready  for  storing  during  the  win- 
ter. 

Spinach. — Make  the  principal  sowing  of  this 
vegetable  at  the  end  of  the  present  month  or  the 
beginning  of  next.  Though  no  definite  date  can 
be  given,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  our  cli- 
m.ate,  it  is  generaTy  safe  to  sow  about  the 
time  mentioned  ;  but,  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
a  regular  supply  of  this  vegetable  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  constant  small  sow- 
ings should  be  made  during  the  next  four  or 
five  weeks  in  various  parts  of  the  garden.     The 


surlace  of  the  soil  should  be  made  V'cry  fine, 
and  plenty  of  soot  and  wood-ashes  should  be 
incorporated  with  it. 

Turnips. — Good  breadths  of  Turnips  should 
be  sown  wherever  land  is  available  ;  as  in  the 
case  of  Spinach,  much  depends  on  the  kind  of 
weather  experienced  during  the  next  six  weeks 
or  thereabouts  as  to  the  time  the  roots  will  be 
ready  for  use.  I  have  often  had  excellent  re- 
sults from  sowings  made  as  late  as  October  dur- 
mg  mild  winters,  but  very  late  sowings  should 
be  made  in  a  fairly  sheltered  position.  One  of 
the  liardiest  and  best  Turnips  which  I  have 
grown  for  many  years  I  have  found  to  be  Prize- 
taker,  a  green-topped  variety  with  flesh  of  excep- 
tionally fine  quality.  I  have  never  known 
severe  weather  to  injure  this  variety. 

Endive  and  Lettuce. — Continue  to  transplant 
these  on  warm  borders  and  in  cold  frames  as 
they  become  ready.  Radishes  should  be  sown 
both  in  the  open  and  in  cold   frames. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Siikling,  Esq  , 
Keir,  Perlhsliire,  N.B. 
Adiaiitum  Ferns.— All  old  or  damaged  fronds 
should  be  removed  from  these  plants  and  the 
young  foliage  regulated  evenly.  A  close  inspec- 
tion should  be  made  for  scale,  and  if  it  is  found, 
remove  the  whole  frond  on  which  the  pest  is 
harbouring.  Increased  ventilation  should  be 
given  the  plants  and  less  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere in  order  to  harden  the  fronds  so  that 
they  will  better  survive  the  winter  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  They  will  also  be  less  injured 
by  the  dry  atmosphere  of  dwelling-rooms  if 
the  fronds  are  hardy. 

Stove  plants  generally  should  also  be  afforded 
less  moisture  as  the  season  advances.  They  will 
not  require  to  be  sj'ringed  more  than  once  a 
day,  the  morning  being  the  best  time  for  the 
operation.  Plants  such  as  Codijeums  (Crotons) 
and  Drac^nas,  that  are  liable  to  attacks  of  red 
spider,  must  be  thoroughly  welted,  including  the 
under  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  From  this  date 
liquid  and  artificial  manures  must  be  given 
sparingly. 

Caladiums. — The  foliage  is  now  getting  past 
its  best  condition.  The  amount  of  water  at  the 
roots  should  be  gradually  reduced  as  the  foliage 
begins  to  fade.  Later,  the  plants  should  be 
laid  on  their  side,  but  still  afforded  a  stove 
temperature.  Although  they  need  to  be  kept 
dry,  diey  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  so 
dry  that  the  fleshy  roots  shrivel.  A  suitable 
place  to  winter  them  in  is  underneath  the  stag- 
ing against  a  wall  on  the  dry  gravel  of  the 
floor  of  the  house,  where  there  will  be  suflicient 
moisture  for  their  proper  keeping. 

Acliimcne. — The  earliest  batch  of  these  plants 
will  now  be  passing  out  of  flower,  and  water 
should  be  withheld  from  their  roots.  They 
should  be  placed  on  a  light,  airy  shelf,  so  as 
to  npen  the  tubers.  \\Tien  the  shoots  are  dead 
they  should  be  removed,  and  the  pots  or  pans 
placed  on  their  side  in  a  temperature  not  lower 
than  53".  Any  dry  place  is  suitable  for  them, 
and  the  tubers  must  be  kept  perfectly  dry  all 
through  the  winter. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — The  pots  containing 
plants  for  autumn  flowering  are  well  filled  with 
roots,  and  frequent  waterings  of  liquid  manure 
are  necessary.  By  the  end  of  September  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in  a  warm,  airy  green- 
house with  a  southern  exposure  in  order  that 
they  may  receive  all  the  sunlight  available  dur- 
ing  the  dull   days  of   winter. 

Ciirysanthemums. — The  earliest  varieties  have 
now  set  their  buds,  and  should  have  their  shoots 
tied  out  evenly,  training  the  tallest  shoots  in  the 
centre.  Use  sharp-pointed,  green-painted  stakes, 
and  in  tying-in  the  shoots  endeavour  to  hide  the 
stakes  as  much  as  possible.  Never  use  two 
stakes  where  one  will  suffice.  -■Attend  regularly 
to  the  feeding  of  the  plants  with  liquid  manure 
one  week,  and  an  approved  artificial  manure  the 
next.  Guard  against  green  fly,  and  on  the  first 
appearance  of  this  pest  dust  the  buds  with 
tobacco  powder  in  the  evening  and  syringe  it 
off  on  the  following  morning.  Mildew  becomes 
troublesome  on  some  varieties  after  this  date. 
As  soon  as  the  fungus  is  discovered,  dust  the 
foliage  with  flowers  of  sulphur  underneath  as 
well  as  on  the  top  of  the  leaves. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISriER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

n.  as  well  as  specimens  oj  plants 
/,  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
reet,   Covent  Garden,   London. 

Id  Iv  WRITTEN  ON  ONK  SIDE  ONLY  OF 

THK  PAPER  sf'it  as  eaily  in  tlie  week  as  passible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  wiiter,  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T/ifi  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  twt  hold  himsclj 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

illustrations.  -  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  andto  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  nj 
gnidens.  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but  hi 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lessor  injury. 

fie\^  spapers.— Correspondents  sending  MC'.i'spnpers  should  be 
rarefnlto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


Appointments  for  September. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.    Nat  Amateur  Gani.  Soc. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3— 

Nat.  Dahlia  Soc.  Exh.  at  Royal  Hort.  Hall,  Westminster. 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5— 

Soc.  Franc.  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet. 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9— 

Roy.    Caledonian    Hort.    Soc.'s    Sh.   in    the    Waverley 
Market,  Edinburgh  (2  days). 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10— 

London  Dahlia  Union's  Sh.  at  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Gardens. 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14— 

United  Hort.  Ben.  and   Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet.      Nat. 
Chrys.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15- 

Roy.  Hort.    Soc.    Corns,    meet.      British  Gard.  Assoc. 


Roy.    Ho 


Hall, 


1  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 


;il  1 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17— 
Nat.    Rose    Soc.    Autumn     Sh. 
Westminster. 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19-Ge 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  '29- 

Roy.  Hort.    Soc.    Coins,    meet.      Mich.aelmas,  Quartet 
Day. 
WEDNESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  30- 

Fl.  Sh.  at   the    Franco-British    Exhibition,  Shepherd's 
Bush  (3  days). 


at  Greenwich  -59  8". 
AcTuAl.  Temperatures;— 

hoKVoti.— Wednesday,  Atigust  26  ^i  r.w.):  Max.  70°; 
Min.  65". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London —77i»rsrfa;',  August  27 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.  29-6  ;  Temp.  W  ;  Weather— 
Bright  sunshine. 


•e 

SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY— 

Trade  Sale,  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 

by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10. 
TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  and  FRIDAY 

Dutch    Bulbs,    at    67    and    68,    Cheapside,     E.C.,    by 

Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10.30. 
WEDNESD.\Y— 

A    consignment  of   Azorean    Lilium    longitlorum,   also 

Arancarias,  Narcissus,  and   other  bulbs,  at  67  and  6S, 

Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  6. 


It  has  long  been  Icnown  that  the 
Nectaries  honey  produced  by  bees  owes  its 
and  their         .    .     ^  ,        ^  ,,       .      .1 

Origin.       origin,  at  least  normally,  to  the 

nectar,  or  sugary  juices  excreted 
by  the  nectary  of  so  many  flowers.  But  it  is 
not  perhaps  so  generally  known  that  a  large 
number  of  plants  possess  glandular  structures 
which  also  secrete  sugar  in  regions  other  than 
the  flowers,  for  example,  on  leaf  stalks, 
and  stipules.  It  has  often  teen  difiicult  to 
account  for  these  extva-floral  nectaries,  as 
they  are  called,  ar.d  all  sorts  of  ridiculous 
hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  to  explain 
their  occurrence.  One  view  of  their  funct'.on 
that  has  been  very  often  advanced  is  that  anls 
are  thereby  attracted,  and  serve  to  keep  off 
various  intruders — intruders,  for  the  m;:st 
part,  of  a  Durely  imaginarv  nature. 


.\mongst  plants  which  possess  these  extra 
floral  nectaries  we  may  mention  the  common 
bracken  Fern,  which  exhibits  them  at  the 
places  where  the  leaf  branches  to  form  the 
lateral  pinnse.  Several  species  of  \'icia, 
again,  possess  them  upon  the  stipules,  whil-!! 
species  of  Prunus  and  other  Rosaceous  plants 
not  infrequently  exhibit  them  upon  their 
leaf-stalks. 

A  general  consideration  of  the  subject 
tends  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  the  supposed 
relation  between  plants  and  ants  or  other 
insects  in  such  cases,  is  probably  inadequate 
to  explain  the  existence  of  the  nectaries.  Of 
course  it  is  true  enough  that  ants  are  very 
often  attracted  by  the  excretion,  just  as  they 
are  by  the  sugary  substance  which  is  emitted 
bv  aphides.  But  it  will  hardly  be  seriously 
maintained  that  the  aphis  gets  rid  of  the 
sugar  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  de- 
fensive army  of  ants,  any  more  than  that  the 
plant  feeds  the  aphides  in  order  to  use  them 
as  intermediary  paymasters  for  those  pro- 
tectors. 

.'Vs  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  the  structures  in  question  have 
arisen  in  a  difl'erent  manner,  and  that  the 
functions  of  these  extra  floral  nectaries  have, 
probably  in  the  great  majority,  if  not  in  all 
cases,  nothing  primarily  to  do  with  alluring 
insects  to  the  plant.  Their  origin  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  varying  pressure  at  which 
water  exists  in  the  tissues. 

It  is  a  fact,  easily  verifiable  by  experi- 
ment, that  warm  conditions  encourage  the 
roots  to  absorb  large  quantities  of  water, 
whilst  a  low  tentperature  of  the  soil  brings 
about  the  reverse  result.  Thus  it  may  easily 
happen  that  while  the  temperature  of  the 
earlh  is  high,  and  that'  of  the  air  suddenly 
falls,  water  will  accumulate  to  a  dan- 
gerous extent  within  the  plant,  inasmuch  as 
evaporation  or  transpiration  is  inadequate 
for  the  tiiTie  being  to  carry  off  the  surplus. 
\\'hen  this  happens,  a  state  of  things  that 
might  easily  threaten  the  health  of  the  plant 
may  readily  occur,  unless  some  means  of 
getting  rid  of  the  excess  of  water  be  provided 
until  the  equilibrium  between  supply  and 
expenditure  has  again  become  established. 

The  excess  is  commonly  eliminated  by  a 
more  or  less  complex  mechanism  whereby 
drops  of  water  are  exuded  by  the  plant.  .\ 
familiar  example  of  this  state  of  things  is 
afforded  by  the  dew  which  "  falls  "  on  the 
grass  at  the  close  of  a  summer's  day.  The 
earth  is  thoroughlv  warm  for  some  distance 
below  the  surface,  and  root  action  is  thereby 
stimulated,  with  the  result  that  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  water  continues  to  be 
absorbed.  As  long  as  the  warm  unsaturated 
air  continues  to  play  over  the  leaves  the  sur- 
plus water  is  passed  off  from  them  as  vapo.ir, 
but  after  sunset  the  cooling  of  the  atmosphere 
renders  it  less  capable  of  hoMing  so  much 
vapour,  and  thus  the  transpirat'on  or  evnpor;i- 
tion  suffers  a  sudden  check.  Water  continues 
to  be  forced  into  the  stem  and  leaves  by  the 
active  roots,  but  the  air  is  no  longer  able  to 
take  off  the  excess  of  moisture.  Drops  of 
water  then  become  forced  out  through  aper- 
tures situated  near  the  tips  of  the  grass 
leaves,  and  in  this  way  the  dew  is  formed. 

In  grasses  the  organs  through  which  this 
water  is  thus  eliminated  are  simple  in  clia- 
racter,   but  other   nlants  often   develop  ir.orc 


specialised  glands  which  execrete  the  liquid. 
With  the  added  complexity  of  structure 
the  excretion  itself  may  also  become  Ic^s 
simple.  As  examples  of  such  organs  we  may 
cite  the  well-known  chalk  glands  that  stud 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  of  many  Saxifrages, 
and  at  first  sight  it  may  not  appear  to  be 
surprising  that  sugar,  which  is  so  common 
a  substance  in  plant  cells,  should  also  be 
excreted  in  the  same  way.  But  in  reality 
these  excretions  are  very  difficult  to  explain 
with  scientific  exactness,  although  the  fact 
itself  is  obvious  enough.  Probably  some  direct 
benefit  may  accrue  to  the  plant,  although  it  is 
impossible  at  present  to  say  what  it  is.  We  . 
may,  however,  assert  with  .some  confidence 
that  when  we  h.ave  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  explanation  as  to  how  it  is  possible  for  the 
excretion  to  take  place  at  all,  we  shall  be  in  a 
better  position  to  enquire  into  its  utility  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  plani. 

This  exudation  of  water  from  leaves  is  more 
frequent  in  the  case  of  these  organs  while 
they  are  5'oung  than  when  they  become  older. 
It  is  possible  to  see  in  this  a  provision  for 
alleviating  the  strain  on  tender  tissues  which 
would  be  of  little  consequence  when  they 
reach  their  full  development,  but  any  such 
"  explanation  "  must  be  received  with  cau- 
tion. The  fact  itself  may,  however,  easily  be 
verified,  and  some  further  interesting  adapt.'i- 
tions  are  thereby  incidentally  brought  to 
light.  The  leaves  of  the  common  Fuchsia, 
for  cxaiTiple,  exhibit  very  well-formed  water 
glands  on  the  ends  of  the  leaf  teeth,  and  arc 
often  spoken  of  as  if  they  alone  were  func- 
tional in  getting  rid  of  surplus  water.  In 
the  young  leaves,  however,  this  is  certainly 
not  the  case.  The  surface  of  the  young 
foliage,  like  that  of  many  other  plants, 
is  beset  with  hairs,  and  these  are  the  struc- 
tures through  which  alone  the  water-drops 
escape  while  the  leaves  continue  to  remain  in 
the  downy  condition.  It  may  well  be  that  this 
elimination  of  excessive  moisture  fonns  one  of 
the  chief  functions  of  the  evanescent  down 
that  occurs  on  the  young  foliage  of  .so  many 
plants,  but  this  can  only  be  decided  by 
further  experiment.  This  much,  however,  is 
certain,  that  a  large  number  of  plants  possess 
organs  specifically  adapted  to  get  rid  of 
e.'ccess  of  water,  and  it  further  seems  also  cer- 
tain that  the  sugar-excreting  glands  have  been 
derived  from  these  simpler  structures,  reach- 
ing their  most  perfect  form  in  the  widely 
diverse,  but  perfectly  adapted,  nectaries  of 
flowers. 

In  the  case  of  floral  organs  no  one,  of 
course,  questions  the  existence  of  the  inter- 
relation between  nectaries  and  insects.  The 
whole  flower  has  become,  in  the  higher  types 
at  any  rate,  more  and  more  specialised  in  this 
direction,  and  this,  we  think,  maj'  be  accepted 
in  spite  of  the  occurrence  of  numerous 
vegetable  back-sliders  that  have  diverged 
into  lines  of  reduction  and  simplification  of 
structure. 

\\'(  may  discern  in  these  floral  nectaries 
abundant  evidence  of  the  conversion  to  a 
specific  purpose  of  a  widely  distributed  and, 
at  first,  somewhat  vague  and  little  specialised 
mechanism.  Thus  it  becomes  apparent  that 
a  consideration  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
nectaries  may  well  furnish  a  fascinating 
chapter  in  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  floral 
structures  in  general 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
•exhibitioa  of  flowers  and  fruits  will  be  held  in 
-the  Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westmin- 
ster, on  Tuesday,  September  1.  In  the  after- 
noon a  lecture  on  "  The  History  of  Garden 
Making"  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  TiiOM.vs  H. 
M.'iwsorf,   A. R. I.E. A. 

Flowers  in  Season.  — Mr.  T.  Smith.  Daisy 
Hill  Xursery,  Newry,  sends  a  shoot  of  the  un- 
•common  Pyrus  (Cormus)  foliolosa,  which  he 
describes  as  a  small  tree  of  distinct  appearance, 
resembling  a  plant  of  Gleditschia.  Mr.  Smith 
also  sends  a  very  handsome-fruited  Maple  in 
Acer  insigne.  The  fruits  are  of  very  large  size 
.and   bright-red    colour. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  send 
■sprays  of  some  interesting  shrubs  and  trees  from 
iheir  collection  at  Coombe  Wood.  Acer  Negundo 
marginata  elegans  is  a  fine  golden-coloured  form, 
with  very  large  foliage.  Sambucus  canadensis 
has  .a  bold  inflorescence,  the  flowers  being  beau- 
tifull)'  fragrant.  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia  is  verv 
like  Eucryphia  cordifolia  (see  fig.  52  in  our  issue 
for  August  15)  in  flowering,  but  the  leaves  are 
■compound.  Hydrangea  Mandschurica  has  a 
moderate-sized  inflorescence  of  rosy-pink 
flowers ;  the  shoots  are  almost  black,  but 
the  green  of  the  foliage  is  pale  and  very 
■beautiful.  Buddleia  variabilis  magnifica  is 
an  improvement  on  the  type,  the  inflor- 
escence being  larger  and  deeper  in  colour, 
.and  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  distinct,  circular 
whorls.  Astilbe  Davidii,  of  which  a  portion  of 
an  inflorescence  is  sent,  is  a  desirable  plant ; 
the  long  plume-like  inflorescence  appears  shot 
■tt'ith  heliotrope  on  a  pink  ground  ;  the  htMo- 
trope  shade  is  present  in  the  anthers  and  upper 
parts  of  the  filaments.  The  box  also  contained 
examples  of  Polygonum  baldschuanicum,  Hy- 
pericum .Androsaemum,  Indigofera  floribunda, 
Colutea  arborescens.  Fuchsia  americana  elegans. 
Fuchsia  Ricartonii,  Hypericum  kalmianum, 
Hypericum  floribundum,  Buddleia  variabilis 
Veitchiana,  Cornus  alba  Spathii,  Hedysarum 
multijugum,  Amorpha  canescens,  and  Corylus 
purpurea. 

Mr.  M.  CuTHBERTSON,  of  Rothesay,  sends  a 
seedling  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum. 
The  flower  has  a  small  centre,  and  the  ray  florets 
are  slightly  revolute.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  states 
that  the  plant  grows  about  1\  feet  high,  and, 
although  the  stalks  are  long  and  slender,  the 
flowers   require   no   staking. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Kelwav  & 
Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  half-a-dozen  inflores- 
cences of  Gladioli.  The  varieties  include  Win- 
nie Talbot  in  a  very  long  spike  with  10  ex- 
panded blooms  and  as  many  in  the  bud,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  deep  rose-pink  shade  and  hav- 
ing a  white  lip  ;  Golden  Ray  has  flowers  of  a 
pale-yellow  or  dark  cream  colour  ;  Robert  Jar- 
■dine  has  flowers  of  a  beautiful  cherry-red 
■colour,  the  lip  being  of  a  lemon-yellow  shade  ; 
■the  others  were  labelled  Lady  Warwick,  Muffy, 
and  Mrs.  Field,  their  respective  flowers  being 
plum  colour,  vinous  red,  and  white. 

The  Late  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis'  Botani- 
cal Collection.  —  The  recently  deceased 
botanist,  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis,  who  spent  30 
years  in  India,  left  a  valuable  botanical  collec- 
tion of  Indian  plants,  which  his  widow  has 
offered  to  the  Hamburg  Botanical  Institute.  The 
Senate  was  advised  to  purchase  the  collection, 
upon  which  a  fixed  price  of  15,000mk.  has  been 
put,  the  Director  of  the  Institute  accompanying 
his  advice  with  a  hint  that  if  the  purchase  be  not 
soon  concluded,  the  collection,  for  which  two 
offers  from  foreign  institutes  are  now  pending, 
will  be  lost  to  Germany.  The  Senate  has  agreed 
to  conclude  the  purchase. 


Bequests  to  Gardeners.— The  late  Mr. 
Wm.  Jones,  of  Quarry  Bank,  West  Derby,  Liver- 
pool, left  an  estate  having  gross  value  of 
£92,006.  He  bequeathed  considerable  sums  of 
money  to  the  persons  in  his  employ.  To  his 
gardener,  Charles  Jones,  he  gave  £300  ;  to  his 
under-gardener,  Edward  Harpur,  and  his 
former  under-gardener,  MoSES  Ockleshaw, 
£100  each  ;  and  to  his  late  gardener,  Thomas 
Faieclough,  £25. 

A  New  Book. — Messrs.  J.^ck  announce  the 
issue  of  a  work  to  be  entitled  Beautiful  Flowers 
and  How  to  Grow  Them,  and  containing  one 
hundred  drawings  in  colour.  The  work,  which 
is  edited  by  Messrs.  Horace  J.  Wright  and 
Walter  P.  Wright,  will  be  in  17  parts,  and  the 
text  will  be  illustrated  with  line  drawings. 

Limes  as  Town  Trees. — The  Lime  tree 
appears  to  be  a  favourite  one  Avith  some  land- 
scape gardeners  who  have  to  do  with  town  parks, 
gardens,  squares,  and  avenues,  but  most  species 
turn  rusty  in  the  foliage,  and  become  bare  at  the 
very  approach  of  autumn,  giving  a  disagreeable 
aspect,    especially    when    they    are    planted    in 


only  ones  to  be  recommended  for  this  purpose, 
viz.,  Tilia  vulgaris  syn.  intermedia,  and  the  Hun- 
garian Silver  Lime,  T.  argentea  syn.  tomentosa. 
If  planted  in  good  soil  and  given  proper  care, 
these  species  preserve  their  large  sappy  leaves 
later  than  all  others.  As  a  rule,  the  Lime  cannot 
be  recommended  for  planting  in  urban  districts. 

Irritant  Woods. — In  connection  with  our 
article  on  "  Plants  and  Skin  Irritation,"  printed 
on  p.  110,  the  following  contribution  on  "  irri- 
tant "  wood,  which  we  extract  from  the  Journal 
of  t'ic  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  is  interesting: 
''  In  the  course  of  the  past  year  inquiry  was 
made  by  the  Factories  and  Workshop  Depart- 
ment into  the  effect  of  irritant  woods  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  used  in  this  country.  >"or 
example,  in  the  case  of  satin-wood,  there  was 
inquiry  into  (1)  the  extent  and  class  of  work  in 
which  it  is  used  ;  (2)  the  evidence  there  is  as  to 
its  irritant  action  on  the  skin  ;  (3)  the  precau- 
tions taken  in  its  use.  Much  confusion  was 
found  as  to  the  kind  of  wood  referred  to  as 
satin-wood — the  two  covering  East  and  West 
Indian  satin-wood  and  satin  walnut.  The  first 
two  are  practically  confined  to  high-class  furni- 


IPIwtograph  by  C.  P.  RafftU. 

Fig.  65. — stapelia  hanburvana  :   flowers  greenish-yellow,  spotted 

with    brown.     (Foe  text  see  p.  169.) 


masses  or  in  avenues.  The  worst  species,  writes 
a  correspondent,  from  these  points  of  view,  is 
Tilia  p'atyphyllos  syn.  grandifolia.  The  sea- 
son of  its  growth  is  relatively  brief,  and 
even  in  wet  summers  the  tree  is  bare 
of  foliage  befoie  the  month  of  August 
comes  to  an  end,  and  in  hot,  dry  seasons  it  falls 
a  prey  to  red  spider,  which  spreads  over  the 
under-sides  of  the  leaves  and  hasten  their  fall. 
In  London  the  hot  weather  in  June  of  the  present 
year  had  the  effect  of  turning  the  leaves  to  a 
bro-wn  colour,  and  many  trees  had  lost  the 
greater  proportion  of  their  foliage  in  July.  At 
one  time  the  Crimean  Lime,  Tilia  dasystyla  syn. 
euchlora  rubra,  was  considered  by  some  an 
ideal  street  tree.  But  it  is  very  liable  to  be 
affected  by  a  fungus  (Nectria),  and  is  fre- 
quently infested  with  red  spider.  A  better  tree 
is  T.  parvifolia,  which  retains  its  leaves  in  a 
green  condition  till  late  in  the  autumn  ;  but  its 
growth  is  slow,  which  is  against  its  being  em- 
ployed  where  quick  effects  are  looked  for.  There 
are  two  species  that  are  better  fitted  for  town 
planting,  both  of  which  grow  with  vigour,  and 
are  not  attacked  by  red  spider,  and  these  are  the 


ture  and  furniture  making,  and  to  decoration  of 
cabins  and  overmantel  work  in  ships.  Occa- 
sionally thermometer  stands,  backs  of  toilet 
brushes,  and  similar  articles  are  made  of  it.  In 
these  trades  it  is  used  as  %n  inlay  or  veneer 
involving  little  exposure  to  irritant  dust.  East 
Indian  satin-wood  possesses  much  more  irritant 
properties  than  the  West  Indian  variety.  Satin 
walnut  appears  to  be  no  more  harmful  than  deal. 
The  East  Indian  wood  is  only  used  in  two 
shipyards.  It  causes  an  eruption  on  the  skin  of 
the  worker  exposed  to  the  dust  or  shavings  pro- 
duced during  manufacture,  but  some  persons 
are  much  more  susceptible  to  its  effect  than 
others.  One  man  stated  to  the  inspector  that 
if  he  only  placed  a  shaving  of  the  wood  on  the 
back  of  his  hand  it  caused  a  sore  on  the  skin  at 
that  point.  The  injurious  effects,  however, 
appear  to  be  only  temporary.  Exhaust  ventila. 
tion  is  in  use  for  carrying  off  dust,  &c.,  from 
the  machines  in  most  of  the  works,  inc'uding 
one  of  the  shipyards  in  which  the  East  Indian 
wood  is  used.  Reference  to  occasional  contact 
action  on  the  skin  is  made  as  to  teak  by  Mr. 
Insi>ector  Wright  (North  London),  who  refers 
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to  reports  of  '  swollen  arms  and  eyes,'  by  Mr. 
Shanxi.n  (Liverpool),  and  by  Mr.  Grant 
(Preston)  as  to  teak  and  olive  wood.  The 
inspector  in  Sheffield  states  that :  '  In  the  manu- 
factuie  of  knife  scales  and  tool  handles  the 
following  woods  are  considered  to  be  irritant — 
some  of  the  ebonies,  magneta  rosewoods.  West 
Indian  box-wood,  cocos-wood,  and  partridge- 
wood.  Irritation  of  the  eyes  and  nose  is  caused 
also  by  woods  of  the  mahogany  type.  East 
Indian  wood  had  to  be  discarded  i.i  the  shuttle 
trade  owing  to  its  irritating  action  on  the  eyes.' 
Mr.  Lewis  (Manchester)  states  that  saiica-wood 
from  Cuba  w^?  =fatpri  to  ^ive  off  '  a  fluffy  dust 


Fig.  C7  — stapelia  bella. 

A,  section  through  the  flower  ;  B,  C,  floral  details. 

(For  text  see  p.  1G9.) 

under  the  machines  and  hand  planes,  the  effect 
of  which  upon  the  workers  is  to  cause  a  running 
of  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  a  general  feeling  of 
cold  in  the  h.ead.  The  symptoms  pass  off  in  an 
hour  or  so  after  discontinuance'  of  work.' 
Eczemalous  eruptions  are  said  to  be  produced 
by  so-called  Borneo  rosewood,  a  wood  used 
owing  to  its  brilliant  colour  and  exquisite  grain 
in  fret-saw  work,  but  the  Director  of  the  Im- 
perial Institute,  Sir  AVyndha.m  Dunstan,  who 
has  inteiested  himself  in  this  wood,  has  failed 
to  discover  injurious  properties  in  it." 


Window     Dressing     for     Fruiterers. — 

This  IS  the  title  of  a  publication  of  15  pages 
issued  by  the  Lockwood  Press,  the  publishers 
of  The  fruit.  Flower  and  Vegetable  Trades  Jour- 
nal. Our  fruiterers  deal  in  so  much  foreign  pro. 
duce  coming  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
including  Potatos,  Onions,  Lemons,  Chest- 
nuts, and  Broccoli  from  the  Continent, 
Oranges  from  Italy  and  Jaffa  and  Valen- 
cia, likewise  Dates  from  Egypt,  mild- 
flavoured  Onions  and  Cob  Nuts  (Barcelonas' 
from  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula  ;  Bananas  and 
Tomatos  from  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  West 
Indies ;  Apples  from  Canada,  the  United 
States  of  America,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ; 
Bananas,  Pineapples,  Yams,  Persimmons,  iVc, 
from  the  West  Indies,  there  exists  endless  ma- 
terial for  effective  window  dressing.  But  the  style 
in  which  many  fruiterers'  windows  are  dressed 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  publication  we 
are  noticing,  if  read  attentively,  and  its  direc- 
tions followed  with  care,  but  modified  to  suit 
the  locality  in  which  the  shop  is  situated,  will 
help  the  fruiterer  to  make  his  shop  as 
attractive  as  possible.  The  booklet  is 
furnished  with  numerous  illustrations, 
show'ing  better  than  words  hov:  the  pro- 
duce may  be  arranged  for  effect  com- 
bined with  convenience  for  inspection 
by  the  buyer. 

Bankruptcy.  Statistics.  — Accord- 
ing t-i  a  report  recently  issued  by  the 
Inspector-General  in  Bankruptcy,  it  ap- 
pears that  during  the  past  financial  year 
there  were  in  England  and  Wales  7,599 
receiving  orders,  administration  orders, 
and  deeds  of  arrangement ;  the  debtors' 
liabilities,  as  estimated  by  themselves, 
amounted  to  £10,888,127,  assets  to 
£5,018,122,  and  the  estimated  loss  tu 
creditors  was  £8,388,544.  These  figures 
show  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  failures  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  there  being  385  fewer 
receiving  orders  and  153  fewer  deeds 
of  arrangement.  The  liabilities  ex- 
ceeded those  for  1906  by  upwards  of 
£760,000,  while  the  loss  to  creditors  was 
greater  by  ove'r  £460,000.  In  Scotland 
there  were  257  sequestrations,  with  lia- 
bilities at  £805,232  and  assets  £226,843  ; 
also  146  cessions,  in  which  the  liabilities 
were  £38,588  and  the  assets  £7,500. 
Here  also  the  failures  compared  favour- 
ably  wiSi  the  preceding  j'ear  in  number, 
although  the  losses  were  greater.  In 
Ireland  there  were  173  bankruptcies  and 
125  deeds  of  arrangement,  the  liabilities 
being  respectively  £150,373  and  £138,247, 
and  the  assets  £54,057  and  £70,388.  In  a 
comparative  Uble  attached  to  the  report,  we  find 
that  the  total  number  of  failures,  including 
receiving  orders  and  deeds  of  arrangement, 
among  gardeners,  florists,  and  nurserymen  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  were  as  follow  :  In  1903 
there  were  49  failures,  with  total  liabilities 
amountng  to  £33,603;  in  1904  there  were  4'J 
failures,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  £29,104  ; 
in  1905  the  number  was  31  failures,  with  total 
liabilities  amounting  to  £27,005  ;  in  1906  tbeis 
were  32  failures,  with  total  liabilities  amounting 
to  £62,343  ;  and  in  1907  there  were  45  failures, 
with  liabilities  amounting  to  £35,467. 


Egyptian  Cotton  in  the  South-Western  United  States, 
by  Thomas  H.  Kearney  and  William  A.  Peterson. 
Issued  June  13,  190S,  (Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office).— U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Nomenclature  of  the  Pear  ; 
A  Catalogue-Index  of  the  known  Varieties  referred  to 
in  American  pubhcations  from  1804  to  1907.  Compiled 
by  W.  H.  Ragan,  Expert  in  Pomological  Nomenclatuie. 
Issued  June  30,  1908.  (Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office). — Neiv  Zealand  Department  of  Agri-  ' 
culture.  Division  of  Biology  and  Horticulture. 
Bulletin  No.  7.  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  of  the 
Potato;  I.,  Fungus  Diseases;  II.,  Insect  Pests;  by 
T.  W.  Kirk,  F.L.S.,  &c.  (Wellington;  by  authority, 
John  MacKay,  Governmenc  printer). — The  .Agricul- 
tural Journal  of  tl:e  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  July,  1908 
(Cape  Times,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town).  Price  bi.—Peas,  by 
Horace  J.  Wright,  "  One  and  All  "  Garden  Books. 
Edited  by  Edward  Owen  Greening.  Price  Id. — Beans, 
By  R.  Lewis  Castle,  "  One  and  AU  "  Garden  Books. 
Edited  by  Edward  Owen  Greening.     Price  Id. 


NOTES  UPON  STAPELIAS. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  no  plants  having 
flowers  of  a  considerable  size  so  little  known 
by  the  general  public  in  the  British  Isles  as  the 
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The  Botanical  Maga- 
jnt,  Wm  Wesley  & 
Son,  28,  Essex  Street,  Strand).— Third  Annual  Report 
on  the  Poultry  Industry  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
IMS.  (L.  K.  Cameron,  publisher,  Toronto).— T/ic 
Philippine  Agricultural  Review  (Bureau  of  Agriculhire 
Department  of  the  Interior  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands),  April,  1908.— The  Journal  of  the  British 
Gardeners'  Association.  August,  1908, — U.S.  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture    Bureau   of    Plant    Industry. 


68 — ST\IELIV    LV-iFIhLDII       l-LOWEIs    Pi;RPLE- 
RED,    MARKED    WITH    PALE    \  ELLOW    LINES. 
(For  test  see  p.  ir'9.) 

group  of  genera  collectively  termed  Stapelias. 
They  are  cultivated  by  few  and  very  rarely  ex- 
hibited at  a  flower  show,  so  that  most  people 
are  unfamiliar  with  them.  This  may  partly  be 
accounted  for  by  reason  that  they  are  considered 
difficult  to  cultivate.  Nevertheless,  they  con- 
stitute a  very  remarkable  and  interesting  group 
of  plants,  quite  unlike  any  ethers,  and  a  good 
many  have  pleasing  or  attractive  flowers.  Ml 
are  dwarf,  succulent  plants,  varying  from 
IJ  inch  to  18  inches  in  height;  their  stems 
are  thick  and  fleshy,  with  tour  to  many 
angles  and  nearly  or  quite  leafless,  the 
leaves  being  rudimentary  or  replaced  by 
teeth  on  slender  spines  or  bristles,  in  which  lat- 
ter  cases  the  plants  bear  some  resemblance  to 
certain  species  of  Cacti  (Cereus).  As  to  the 
flowers,  these  vary  very  much  in  size;  there  ar2 
some  that  are  not  more  than  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  whilst  in  one  species  they  attain 
to  over  1  foot  in  diameter  ;  the  majority,  how- 
ever, are  between  1  inch  and  4  inches  in  e.t- 
panse ;   many  are  disagreeably  scented  or  have 
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a  carrion-like  odour,  but  some  are  quite  scent- 
less, or  their  odour  is  very  unobtrusive. 

The  group  comprises  about  a  dozen  dis- 
tinct genera,  but  those  containing  the  largest 
number  of  species  and,  probably,  the  best 
known  are  Stapelia,  Huernia,  Caralluma  and 
Duvalia,  The  majority  of  kinds  in  cultivation 
in.  Europe  belong  to  the  genus  Stapelia,  and  a 
number  of  them  are  hybrids,  for,  although, 
they  are  very  difficult  to  hybridise  artificially, 
yet  insects  very  frequently  effect  the  operation, 
so  that  plants  raised  from  seeds  produced  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent  are  almost  invari- 
ably of  hybrid  origin.  Many  of  these  hybrids 
have  been  unwittingly  described  by  myself  and 
others  as  species,  upon  the  suppositioi  that  the 
plants  had  been  introduced  from  South  Africa, 
and  it  is  only  during  the  past  few  years  that  I 


inch  thick,  with  four  rounded,  toothed  angles, 
quite  smooth  and  glabrous,  dull  green,  mottled 
with  purple  where  exposed  to  the  sun.  The 
corolla  is  about  '2\  to  2J  inches  in'  diameter,  with 
very  spreading  or  recurving,  ovate,  acute  lobes, 
and  having  a  circular  raised  ring  with  a  flattish, 
recurved  rim  on  the  disc.  The  lobes  are  pale 
greenish-yellow,  narrowly  edged  and  evenly 
marked  all  over  with  short  transverse  lines  or 
linear  spots  of  purple-brown,  and  the  tips  of 
a  rather  darker  shade  ;  they  are  very  minutely 
ciliate  with  subclavate  hairs.  The  ring  or  annu- 
lus  is  much  paler  than  the  lobes,  being  whitish- 
yellow,  with  numerous  small  round  purple- 
brown  spots,  often  more  or  less  confluent. 


Stapelia  bella+  (figs, 
probably  derived  from  S. 


67)  is  a  hybrid, 
;lauca  or  some  hybrid 


-STAPELIA    HIRSUTA   VAR.    UNGUTpETALA       FLOWERS    DARK    PURPLE-BROWX, 
MARKED    WITH    YELLOW    LINES. 


have  discovered  this  error.  Of  the  nine  figures 
which  illustrate  this  article,  five  are  hybrids 
raised  from  seeds  produced  in  Europe,  and  the 
others  are  genuine  natives  of  South  Africa, 
where  natural  hybridisation  undoubtedly  takes 
place  also. 

Stapelia  Hanburvana*  (fig.  65j  is  a  hybrid 
between  some  form  of  S.  variegata  or  hybrid  de- 
rived from  that  species,  and  another  of  or  from 
■S.  mutabilis,  raised  in  the  South  of  Europe.  :ts 
stems  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of 
S.  variegata,  being  2  to  3  inches  long,  half  an 

•  S.  Hanljiirymia,  Eergcr  and  Riisl  in  Monatsahr,  i. 
Kakl,  IX..  p.  0,  liu.  7, 


B,    ligula    (magnified). 

form  of  that  species  and  S.  defiexa.  The  stems 
are  5  to  6  inches  high  and  i  to  J  of  an  inch 
square,  with  fiattish  or  slightly  concave  sides, 
and  small  teeth  along  the  angles,  dull  green, 
glabrous  to  the  eye,  but  when  examined  with  a 
lens  and  held  against  the  light  it  is  seen  to  be 
thinly  covered  with  very  minute  hairs.  The 
corolla  is  dull  brownish-purple,  without  mark- 
ings, and  when  the  ovate,  acute  lobes  are  spread 
out  it  is  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  but,  natur- 
ally, these  are  rolled  back  and  are  ciliate  with 
long,  flattened,  tapering,  purple  hairs,  mingled 


with  a  few  that  are  clavate,  otherwise  they  are 
glabrous  on  both  sides  ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
slightly  convex  disc  is  a  small  cuplike  depres- 
sion containing  the  corona. 

S.  BAYFiELDiit  (fig.  68j. — This  is  a  hybrid 
raised  in  Europe,  and  probably  S.  mutabilis  is 
one  of  its  parents  ;  the  stems  resemble  those  of 
that  species,  but  are  puberulous,  they  are  6  to  8 
inches  high  and  }  to  ij  inch  .square,  with  rounded 
angles  having  spreading  teeth.  The  corolla  has 
its  ovate,  acuminate  lobes  much  recurved,  but 
when  they  are  extended  the  corolla  measures  2i 
to  2|  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  colour  is  purpl;- 
red,  marked  to  half-way  up  the  lobes  with 
numerous  transverse,  pale-yellow  lines,  the  tips 
of  the  lobes  being  darker,  and  they  are  ciliate 
from  base  to  apex  with  rather  short,  simple,  pale- 
purple  hairs ;  there  are  a  few  short  scattered 
hairs  just  around  the  corona,  but  otherwise  the 
inner  surface  is  glabrous.  Some  hybrid  Stapelias 
raised  in  Europe  have  survived  under  cultiva- 
tion for  many  years,  but  I  have  not  seen  this 
hybrid  for  a  long  period,  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  if  it  still  survives. 

Stapelia  hiesuta  var.  ukguipetala§  (fig. 
69). — Since  the  publication  of  this  plant  as  a 
distinct  species,  I  have  learnt  that  it  was  raised 
from  seeds  produced  in  this  country,  and  is, 
therefore,  doubtless  a  hybrid  between  two  varie- 
ties of  S.  hirsuta.  The  stems  are  4  to  8  inches 
high  and  rather  less  than  half  an  inch  square, 
with  concave  sides  and  minute,  erect,  rudiment- 
ary leaves  at  the  teeth  along  the  angles,  dull 
green,  puberulous,  velvety  to  the  touch.  The 
corolla  is  star-like  and  4  to  4i  inches  in  dia- 
meter, with  long,  tapering,  lanceolate  lobes  IJ 
inch  long  and  J  of  an  inch  broad  at  the  base, 
incurved  or  somewhat  lioolced  at  the  tips,  dark 
purple-brown,  marked  with  transverse  yellow 
lines  to  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  lobes  and 
with  five  bands  of  pale  greenish-ochre  colctir  on 
the  disc,  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  sinuses  ; 
the  disc  is  covered  with  long,  silky,  purple-red 
hairs,  and  the  lobes  are  fringed  with  similar 
hairs  of  a  paler  purple.  The  inner  corona-lobes 
have  their  inner  horns  ascending  and  recurving, 
but  not  nearly  spreading  out  to  the  sinuses  of 
'  the  corolla. 

Stapelia  hirsuta  var..  depeessa||  (fig.  70). — 
This  variety  is  a  native  of  South  Africa.  The 
stems  and  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  var. 
unguipetala,  but  the  corolla  is  smaller,  varying 
from  2-J  to  3J  inches  in  diameter,  its  lobes  are 
not  incurved  at  the  tips,  and  there  are  no  pale 
bands  radiating  from  the  centre  to  the  sinuses, 
otherwise  the  colouring  is  similar,  but  the  hairs 
on  the  disc  are  usually  rather  shorter.  The 
inner  horns  of  the  inner  corona-lobes  are  sud- 
denly recur\  ed  near  their  base  and  spread  almost 
to  the  sinuses  of  the  corolla.  /V.  E.  Bro-jjn,  Kew. 
(To  be  continued.  J 
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AMERICAN    NOTES. 

TWO  POPULAR  WILD  FLOWERS. 
Two  of  the  finest  wild  flowers  of  North 
America  are  the  Red  Milkweed,  Asclepias 
tuberosa,  which  is  frequently  used  by  the 
florists  for  decoration,  and  the  Bergamot 
(Monarda),  which  is  variable  in  colour  but  usu- 
ally a  luauve  or  lilac  tint.  The  former  grows  in 
the  open  prairie  in  stony,  sandy  and  hot  posi- 
tions, but  the  latter  prefers  a  spot  near  trees 
and  by  the  water  side,  being  very  fine  in  many 
places  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
These  circumstances  should  indicate  the  kind  of 
position  likely  to  be  suitable  for  these  plants  on 
the  herbaceous  border.    H.  R.  7?. 

t  S.  Bayfiddii,  N.E.Br,  in  Card.Chron.,  1877,  vii.,  i).  4:10, 
fig.  CO. 

§  S.  unguipclala,  N.E.Br,  in  Card.  Chroti.,  vii.,  1877,  p.  334, 
fig.  H. 
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BAYHAM  ABBEY. 

Bavham  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
■Camden,  is  situated  about  three  miks  west  of 
Lamberhurst  and  about  six  miles  to  the  east  of 
Tanbridge  Wei's  on  the  borders  of  Kent  and 
Sussex.  A  stisam  running  through  the  park 
divides  the  two  counties.  The  principal  en- 
trance is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Frant 
Station.  Outside  the  entrance  lodge  is  a  row 
of  stately  trees  ot  Spanish  Chestnut  (Castanea), 
three  being  on  either  side  of  the  approach,  which 
leads  from  the  high  road  to  the  park  The 
ground,  on  entering,  rises  for  some  considetable 
distance,  and  in  the  distance  above  low-lying 
woods  of  Fir,  Chestnut,  Laurel,  and  Oak  can 
be  seen  Bayham  Abbey.  It  stands  on  the  south 
side  of  a  hill,  and  is  sheltered  from  north 
■winds  by  a  belt  of  Fir  trees  mingled  with 
deciduous  trees.  The  Abbey  is  situated  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles  from  the  entrance 
gates,    but     the    dista.ice    appears    very    much 


from  the  rockery  to  the  Abbey  is  a  mossy  bank, 
on  which  are  growing  Oaks  and  Beeches.  The 
ground  in  spring-time  beneath  the  trees  is 
cove-ed  with  bulbous  flowers.  There  ar5 
numerous  ornamental  trees,  including  many 
evergreens,  but  these  have  not  yet  attained  their 
full  size  as  the  gardens  were  only  laid  out  some 
thirty  years  ago.  The  mansion  itself  is  not  old, 
being  built  about  the  same  time  ;  the  title 
was  derived  from  the  old  Monastery  of  Bay- 
ham,  the  ruins  of  which  are  in  the  park  close 
to  the  mansion.  This  old  monastery  was 
founded  in  1200  a.d.  Many  trees  have  been 
planted  by  visitors  at  Bayham,  including  a 
Lime  tree  planted  by  his  Majesty  the  King  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  1881.  Beds  of  hardy  flower 
ing  plants  are  dotted  about  the  pleasure-grounds, 
and  these  are  gay  with  their  flowers  throughout 
the  spring  and",  summei  months.  >,  There  are 
many  hybrid  Rhododendrons  and  'many  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  trees,  including  species  of 
Maple,    some    with    very  richly-coloured  foliage 


Fig.    70. — STAPELIA    HIRSUTA    VAK.    DEPKESSA:     FLOWERS    PURPLE- 
BROWN    WITH    YELLOW    MARKINGS. 
A,  corona;  B,  rostrum;  C,  ligula;  D,  malformed  ligula  (all  magnified). 
.    (For  text  see  p.  1G9.) 


greater,  probably  from  the  undulating  and 
timbered  lands  which  intervene.  The  journey 
to  the  lesidenr,-;  leads  alternately  through  park 
and  wood,  the  latter  being  skirted  with  Rhodo- 
dendrons. A  row  of  Abies  Douglasii  is  planted 
on  either  side  of  the  drive  ;  these  trees  are  about 
50  feet  in  height,  and  situated  at  distances  of 
28  yards  apart.  The  visitor  passes  through 
another  gateway  on  entering  the  pleasure- 
grounds  proper,  which  has  recently  been 
erected  to  take  the  place  of  some  former  wooden 
gates.  The  pleasure-grounds  contain  a  rock- 
garden  which  has  recently  been  remodelled.  It 
is  planted  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  including 
many  dwarf-growing  shrubs  and  Wichuraiana 
Roses.  Nymphjeas  are  planted  in  a  water  basin, 
around  the  sides  of  which  are  species  of  Bam- 
busa.  Although  this  rockery  is  not  very  exten- 
sive, use  has  been  made  of  every  available  place 
for  the  planting  of   suitable   species.     Leading 


that  are  especially  fine  in  autumn.  Spring  and 
summer  flower  bedding  is  extensively  practised. 
A  feature  of  these  flower-beds  is  a  number  of 
pyramidal  tiers  extending  to  a  height  of  about 
8  feet,  which  are  formed  of  stout  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground,  one  tier  above  another.  Over 
them  are  trained  in  summec-time  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  ;  in  winter  they  are  clothed  with 
Ivy. 

A  pergola  furnished  with  a  variety  of  climb- 
ing  plants  leads  from  the  pleasure-grounds  to  a 
part  of  the  estate  where  there  are  mineral  water 
springs.  Hereabouts  is  a  summer-house,  the 
water  springing  in  a  basin  in  the  oentre  of  the 
floor.  A  little  distance  from  this  summer-house 
is  a  waterfall,  the  overflow  of  a  great  lake  ;  the 
stream  winds  its  way  in  a  serpentine  manner 
through  the  park  and  past  the  front  of  the 
Abbey.  There  are  several  beautiful  vistas  in 
the  grounds  near  the  Abbey,  some  being  near 


the  old  ruin.  Leading  out  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds  is  a  fruit  orchard.  In  one  part  of  this 
orchard  is  a  plantation  of  Boskoop  Giant  Black 
Currant,  and  the  bushes  are  in  good  health. 
The  soil  of  the  kitchen  garden  is  of  a 
stiff,  retentive  nature,  nevertheless  good  crops  of 
vegetables  are  procured  all  through  the  season. 
In  the  plant  houses  are  many  Carnations  of  the 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  type,  and  these  are 
ia.  an  excellent  condition  of  culture.  Grapes 
and  Peaches  are  also  cultivated  indoors,  and 
other  fruits,  including  Strawberries,  are  forced 
in  their  season.  In  one  ot  the  late  vineries  are 
some  dwarf  Japanese  trees,  two  of  Larix  lepto- 
lepis,  one  of  which  is  reputed  to  be  ISO  and  the 
other  136  years  old.  The  gardens  and  grounds 
at  Bayham  are  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Earp.  H,  R. 
Whitdaw. 


FLOWER  SEEDS  DIFFICULT  TO  GERMINATE. 

Sekds  of  many  ul  the  chuiter  plants,  and 
especially  of  some  hardy  perennials,  often  prove 
very  difficult  to  germinate.  This  may  result 
from  one  of  many  causes,  and  only  by  long  ex- 
perience can  a  correct  treatment  be  arrived  at. 

There  are  a  number  of  plants  the  seeds  of 
which  require  to  be  sown  immediately  after 
they  are  harvested  or  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe, 
when  they  may,  with  few  exceptions,  be  expected 
to  grow  readily,  but  should  the  sowing  be  de- 
ferred for  two  or  three  months,  or  for  an  even 
shorter  time,  they  either  lose  their  vitality  en- 
tirely or  require  to  lie  in  the  soil  for  a  period  of 
from  six  to  twelve  months  befo?e  they  commence 
to  germinate.  An  easy  way  to  surmount  such  a 
difficulty  is  to  place  an  order  for  such  seed  with 
some  reliable  seed  house,  requesting  a  supply 
immediately  new  seed  is  ripe,  which  is  usually 
in  the  autumn.  Seeds  that  are  subject  more  or 
less  to  this  failing  to  germinate  include  Gen- 
tiana  acaulis,  Asclepias,  many  species  of  Ane- 
mone, Primula  obconica.  Phlox  decus- 
sata.  Ranunculus,  Sweet  Violet,  Humea  elegans, 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  Trollius,  Dictararus,  Eremu- 
rus,  Clematis,  and  Romneya  Coulteri.  Occa- 
sionally seedlings  will  show  themselves  at  inter- 
vals extending  over  a  long  period,  as  is  the  case 
with  Romneya  Coulteri.  The  seedlings  should 
be  carefully  lifted  from  the  seed  pan  when  they 
are  large  enough  to  handle  and  potted  on,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  disturb  the  soil  in  the 
seed  pan  as  little  as  possible.  The  pot  or  pan 
should  be  kept  under  observation  for  at  least 
twelve  months  before  being  finally  discarded. 
Happily,  many  such  subjects  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  and  for  these  a  nursery  bed 
should  be  prepared,  selecting  a  sandy  but  moist 
soil.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  raise  such  seeds 
on  heavy,  cold,  wet  soils,  although  in  such  cases 
a  good  layer  of  sandy  loam  will  improve  matters 
considerably  ;  when  this  course  is  impracticable, 
it  will  be  better  to  sow  the  seeds  in  well- 
drained  pots  or  pans,  filled  with  sandy  loam. 
Those  that  are  very  minute,  or  expensive  to  buy, 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame. 
If  in  the  latter  a  thick  layer  of  ashes  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  frame  is  essential,  for  this  will  help 
to  check  the  presence  of  -worms,  which  must  be 
prevented  from  entering  the  pots.  In  sowing,  an 
extra  layer  of  finely-sifted  soil  should  be  used, 
never  less  than  ^-inch,  but  in  the  case  of  large 
seeds  the  depth  of  covering  material  may  be  in- 
creased to  J-inch.  This  will  permit  of  a  slight 
skimming  of  the  surface  soil  should  the  trouble- 
some liverwort  appear,  as  it  often  does  on  pots 
of  seeds  that  are  kept  for  a  considerable  time. 
For  perennial  seeds  in  general,  equal  parts  leaf- 
soil  and  peat,  with  one-third  its  bulk  of  silver 
sand,  is  the  best  compost.  If  possible,  and  in 
all  cases  where  the  seeds  are  large  and  known 
to  possess  free-germinating  qualities,  the  sowing 
is  best  done  thinly  in  the  open  ground  durnig 
spring  and  summer.  To  sow  thinly,  the  packet 
containing  the  seed  should  be  opened  at  one  end 
and  held  so  as  to  liberate  the  forefinger  about 
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3  inches  above  the  surface,  starting  from  the 
left  of  the  pot,  the  hand  holding  the  pocket 
should  be  moved  to  and  fro,  allowing  the  fore- 
finger to  cause  the  contents  of  the  pocket  to  fall 
by  slight  tappings;  by  this  practice  the  density 
of  the  sowing  may  be  easily  regulated.  In 
covering  the  seeds,  the  finely-sifted  soil  should 
be  ir.-ade  to  pass  over  the  tips  of  the  four  fingers, 
at  the  same  time  working  the  hand  containing 
the  soil  from  left  to  right  in  quick  succession  ; 
by  this  process  an  even  thickness  of  soil  is  made 
over  the  whole  surface  without  scattering  the 
seed.  In  watering  freshly-sown  pots,  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  wash  the  seeds  out  of  the 
soil.  The  spray  of  water  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  fall  heavily  or  in  straight  lines,  but 
tlie  can  should  be  kept  constantly  on  the  move 
from  left  to  right  and  right  to  left,  using  a  fine 
rose.  Another  good  method  of  watering,  espe- 
cially with  very  fine  seeds  such  as  Begonia  and 
Gloxinia,  is  to  hold  the  pot  or  pan  in  the  tank, 
care  to  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  water  to  over- 
flow the  surface.  Allow  it  to  remain  partly  sub- 
merged until  the  top  soil  is  moistened  by  capil- 
larity. Small-seeded  aquatic  and  semi-aquatic 
plants  are  easily  raised  if  sown  thinly  over  a 
patch  of  growing  moss  placed  on  a  pan  con- 
aining  shingle  and  water.     William  Mallett. 


BRITISH  HEATHS. 

During  August  and  September  one  of  the 
pleasantest  spots  in  the  garden  is  the  Heath 
border,  which  towards  the  end  of  summer  shows 
a  great  variety  of  form  and  colour.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  an3'one  who  has  a  light,  sandy  or 
loamy  soil  to  grow  most  of  the  Heaths  to  jer- 
fection,  and  one  need  not  go  outside  our  own 
native  species  to  obtain  a  very  good  collection 
that  will  do  well  in  almost  any  position  if  the 
simple  requirements  of  the  plants  are  attended  to. 

The  cross-leaved  Heath  (Erica  tetralix)  is  the 
earliest  of  our  common  native  sorts,  often 
coming  into  bloom  before  the  middle  of  June 
and  lasting  until  August  or  even  later  in  a  cool 
summer.  It  is  a  capital  plant  to  grow  in 
partia.ly  shaded  positions  or  on  the  edges  of 
pools  in  water  gardens,  and  among  Ferns  in 
the  rockery  big  clumps  of  it  are  very  pleasing 
in  effect.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  Heaths,  this 
species  is  not  altogether  happy  in  very  drv 
situations,  but  it  will  do  very  well  in  the  open 
border  if  it  is  watered  occasionally  in  long 
periods  of  drought.  The  white  form,  which  the 
writer  has  found  growing  wild  in  Hampshire 
anjd  is  also  seen  sometimes  in  the  west  of 
England,  is  charming  as  a  garden  plant. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  common  Purple 
Heath  (E.  cinerea),  which  grows  in  such 
abundance  on  commons  in  Surrey,  Sussex, 
and  elsewhere.  Its  dazzling  purple,  which  at 
times  so  closely  approaches  crimson  that  in  thf 
sunlight  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  colon  i 
describes  it  more  correctly,  provides  the  most 
wonderful  effect  in  a  natural  state,  and  it  is 
even  more  beautiful  than  many  of  our  cultivated 
species  or  varieties.  As  a  specimen  plant  in  the 
garden  it  makes  a  brave  show,  and  planted  in  a 
mass  in  untidy  corners  or  on  poor,  bare  patches 
fvhere  more  fastidious  plants  will  not  grow,  ihis 
Heath  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection. 
The  white  form  of  E.  cinerea  is  very  rare  in  a 
natural  state,  the  writer  only  having  found  it 
once  and  then  only  as  a  "  sport,"  but  the  white- 
flowered  variety  can  be  obtained  from  Scotland 
or  through  a  nurseryman.  A  single  plant  of 
a  variety  of  deep  crimson  colour — so  distinct  as 
to  be  readily  distinguishable  from  its  purple 
neighbours — was  found  last  year  in  Sussex  by 
the  writer. 

Less  common,  but  equally  beautiful,  kinds  of 
native  Heaths  are  the  Fringed  Heath  (Erica 
ciliaris)  and  the  Cornish  Heath  (E.  vagans). 
Both  are  distinctly  local  in  a  natural  state,  and 
are  not  generally  known  except  to  diligent 
students  of  wild  flowers.  The  Fringed  Heath  is 
a  dow.ny  plant  with  many  branches  and  small 


oval-shaped  leaves.  Its  crimson  flowers  are  egg- 
shaped,  with  a  small  one-sided  mouth  through 
which  the  style  is  protruded.  It  flowers  all  the 
summer,  but  is  only  found  wild  on  sandy 
heaths  in  Cornwall  and  near  Wareham  and 
Poole  in  Dorsetshire.  As  its  name  implies,  the 
Cornish  Heath  is  peculiar  to  that  county,  and 
has  many  characteristic  differences  from  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  Instead  of  droop- 
ing, the  flowers  grow  erect  in  racemes,  and  the 
pink  corollas  instead  of  being  egg-shaped  are 
bell-shaped,  with  an  open  mouth.  The  plant  is 
only  found  in  its  natural  state  in  West  Cornwall 
near  the  Lizard,  where  it  blossoms  from  July  to 
late  August  or  early  September. 

Even  the  common  Heather,  or  Ling,  which 
stands  in  a  class  by  itself,  is  not  so  much  appre- 
ciated as  an  ornamental  plant  as  it  ought  to  be. 


Fig.  71. — verba£:cum  leianthuivi  in  glasnevin 
botanical  gardens.     height  i4  feet. 


In  some  places,  as  on  the  open  commons  of 
Hampshire  and  Sussex,  it  is  very  plentiful,  but 
in  other  localities  it  does  not  thrive  nearly  so 
well  as  the  common  Purple  Heath.  In  a 
summer  like  the  present  it  finds  the  dry  weather 
very  trying,  and  the  bloom  is  not  so  good  as 
usual.  Its  great  advantage  is  that  it  comes  into 
bloom  when  the  Heaths  are  beginning  to  fade 
and  lasts  in  full  beauty  till  the  autumn . 
When  well  established  it  makes  a  very  showy 
plant  in  the  garden,  and  forms  as  good  a  hedge 
as  Box,  if  kept  clipped,  and  is  much  handsomer. 
It  is  found  wild  in  a  golden  form  in  Scotland, 
and  in  many  parts  of  England  the  white  variety 
is  not  uncommon.  A  most  striking  effect  is 
obtained  in  the  border  by  planting  the  ordinary 
mauve  side  by  side  with  the  golden-foliaged  and 
white-blossomed   varieties. 


Of  course,  if  one  likes,  it  is  easy  to  add  to 
the  foregoing  by  introducing  certain  of  the  culti- 
vated Heaths,  but  those  which  have  been 
mentioned  are  all  wildings  and  obtainable  in 
their  localities  for  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 
The  strictly  local  varieties  can  be  obtained 
through  any  nurseryman  in  the  district.  As  to 
culture,  although  the  Heaths  will  respond  to  a 
little  generous  treatment,  they  will  thrive,  once 
they  are  established,  on  the  poorest  soil,  any- 
thing which  contains  sand  or  peat  in  liberal 
quantities  sirfficing  for  their  needs,  provided 
there  is  not  much  lime  present.  Heavy  water- 
ings during  dry  weather  will  greatly  improve  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  blooms,  especially  in  the 
case  of  Erica  tetralix.     East  Sussex. 


VERBASGUM  LEIANTHUM.  BENTH. 

The  Verbascums  include  many  tall  and  stately 
plants ;  some  species  are  showy-flowered  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  herbaceous  border. 
Among  the  tallest  of  the  genus  is  Verbascum 
leianthura  {see  fig.  71),  several  plants  of  which 
are  flowering  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glas- 
nevin.  The  plants  last  year  formed  a  large 
crown  of  leaves,  some  Ql  which  were  4  feet 
long  by  2  feet  wide,  and  this  year  they  flowered, 
the  largest  plant  developing  a  flower-stem  14 
feet  in  height,  the  branching  inflorescence  itself 
measuring  7  feet  by  3^  feet  in  width.  The  plant 
has  a  bold  and  imposing  appearance,  and  is 
planted  in  front  of  a  row  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
which  form  a  fine  background,  so  that  the 
towering  spike  of  yellow  blossoms  attracts  atten- 
tion from  a  considerable  distance.  A  grand 
effect  is  produced  by  planting  a  group  of  this 
imposing  species.  The  individual  flowers  are 
comparatively  small,  being  only  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  this  apparent  defect 
is  remedied  by  the  profusion  and  constancy  with 
which  the  flowers  appear.  They  are  bright 
yellow  in  colour,  the  filaments  being  covered 
with  whitish  hairs,  while  the  anthers  are  of  an 
orange  colour,  and  before  the  flower-buds  open 
they  are  bright  and  shining.  Both  stem  and 
leaves  are  covered  with  a  dense  felt  of 
whitish  hairs  which  give  the  plants  a  silvery 
appearance. 

The  Glasnevin  plants  were  raised  from  seeds 
received  from  Asia  Minor,  and  from  Newry. 
C.  F.  Ball,  Glasmvtn. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Tlie  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

Gooseberry-mildew.— In  the  interests  of 
fruit  growers  throughout  Essex,  it  is  expedient 
that  the  greatest  possible  publicity  should  be 
given  to  the  fact  that,  after  e.xtensive  ravages 
in  many  of  the  eastern  counties,  the  American 
Gooseberry-mildew  has  at  length  appeared  in 
our  county.  A  Gooseberry-mildew  order  will  be 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Agricu'.ture,  as  a  natural 
corollary,  and  growers  should  see  that  every 
effort  is  put  forward  to  ensure  the  efficient  work- 
ing of  the  order  on  their  part.  The  mildew,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  a  native  of  .America,  and 
was  unknown  in  Great  Britain  till  1900,  when 
it  was  found  in  two  Irish  counties  ;  by  1907  it 
had  spread  to  no  fewer  than  21  counties.  In 
respect  to  the  damage  done  by  the  disease^.  Dr. 
Pethybridge  says,  "  As  regards  Ireland,  it  is  no 
extreme  view  of  the  case  to  state  that  the  losses 
have  been  in  many  cases  most  serious,  and  un- 
less the  disease  is  checked,  we  are  threatened 
with  nothing  less,  practically,  than  the  total 
loss  of  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  Goose- 
berry as  a  bush  fruit."  WTiat  is  true  of  Ireland 
is  true,  also,  of  Essex.  I  will  gladly  give  any 
help  to  Essex  fruit  growers  who  care  to  write 
to  me  on  the  subject.  C.  A.  Ealand,  B.A.., 
F.L.S.,  Biologist  to  the  Essex  Education  Com- 
mittee, County  Laboratories,  Chelmsford.  August 
iq,  igoS. 
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Flowers  of  Spenser. — Aquilegia  is  found 
in  Lyte's  Niciuc  Heriail,  1578,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  century  earlier  Dodoens  employs  it  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Columbine.  Aguilina  is  used  by 
Clusius,  and  Aquileia  gees  well  into  the  15th 
century.  Aguileia  and  Aguilaria  were  applied 
to  a  variety  of  plants.     B, 

1   do   not    question   that   Aquilegia  is  an 

old  name  for  Columbine ;  but  I  can  find  no 
good  authority  for  connecting  it  with  Aquilegus. 
As  far  as  I  know,  all  point  to  Aquila  and  not  to 
Aqua.  Littre  is  a  great  authority  on  derivations. 
He  connects  Aquilegia  entirely  with  Aquila  with- 
out a  suggestion  of  Aquilegus.  Henry  N.  Ella- 
■  combe. 

-On    page    26    the    author    of    "The 


Flowers  of  Spenser  "  alludes  to  Costmary,  and 
says  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sa}'  what  plant  is 
referred  to.  Is  not  Chrysanthemum  balsamita 
the  plant  meant?  Asa  Gray  so  describes  it,  and 
the  fact  that  Spenser  brackets  it  with  Camomile 
increases  the  possibility.  This  plant  is  also 
known  as  Alecost,  because  it  was  used  ia 
flavouring  beer,  and  in  America,  where  we 
adopt  a  good  many  old-world  names  errone- 
ously, it  is  sometimes  called  Lavender,  and 
Mint  Geranium.  Emily  Taplin  Royle,  May- 
i<;oodj  New  Jersey. 

In    Spenser's   time    Chrysanthemum   hal- 

samita  was  known  as  Costmary,  but  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  1  think  Spenser  did  not  refer  to 
any  special  plant,  but  to  the  ointment,  of  which 
one  of  the  ingredients  may  well  have  been  the 
Chrysanthemum.  I  might,  perhaps,  have  made 
this  clearer.    Henry  N.  EUacombe. 

»  Since   the   recent   correspondence   on 

the  etymology  of  the  name  Aquilegia  a  curious 
and  interesting  addition  to  the  evidence  has 
come  my  way.  Quite  accidentally  I  have  been 
informed  by  an  old  garden  labourer  here  that 
the  wild  Columbine — a  rather  rare  plant  in  our 
Wiltshire  woods- -used  to  be  called  Dropsy- 
weed.  Now  we  know  that  in  old  times  plants 
were  regarded  much  more  from  a  culinary  or 
medicinal  than  from  the  modern  aesthetic  point 
of  view.  The  Heartsease,  for  instance,  was  so 
called  not  because  the  contemplation  of  its 
beauty  caused  a  sense  of  tranquillity,  but  be- 
cause a  decoction  of  the  plants  was  esteemed  as 
a  sedative  in  disease  of  the  heart.  We  know 
also  that  plants  weie  assigned  to  their  several 
medicinal  uses  by  what  was  called  the  doctrine 
of  signatures.  They  were  supposed  to  have  been 
signed  by  the  Creator  with  marks  to  indicate 
their  virtues.  Thus  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the 
Heartsease  were  made  more  or  less  heart-shaped 
to  advertise  its  efficacy  in  heart  complaints. 
Similarly  Lungwort  (pulmonaria)  and  Hepatica 
were  outwardly  fashioned  so  as  to  attract  [hose 
who  sufier  in  lungs  or  liver.  It  would  be  quite 
in  accordance  with  this  view  of  plants  that  the 
Columbine,  so  singularly  covered  with  beads  of 
glittering  dew  or  rain,  would  be  medicinally 
used  to  draw  off  the  dropsical  humours  of  the 
human  body,  and  would  be  named  Dropsy-weed 
or  wort,  in  Latin  Aquilegia,  the  water-gatlierer. 
As  to  Littre,  it  is  my  experience  that  even  the 
best  lexicographers  are  apt  to  repeat  the  deri- 
vations of  the  early  botanical  writers, 
just  as  these  repeat  one  another.  Canon 
Kllacombe,  I  am  sure,  will  not  think  me 
contentious  in  returning  to  this  very  interesting 
enquiry.  In  considering  such  derivations  we 
must  take  into  account  two  tendencies.  First, 
the  older  botanical  writers  were  entirely  without 
etymological  science.  They  took  the  first  sound 
or  appearance  of  a  name  and  explained  it  •ac- 
cordingly. The  first  five  letters  of  Aquilegia 
immediately  suggested  Aquila,  therefore  the 
word  and  the  flower  must  have  something  to  do 
with  an  eagle.  A  quite  analogous  instance  is 
Pansy.  This  is  usually  explained  as  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  French  pensiie.  "  Tansies,  that's  for 
thoughts,"  says  Shakespeare  in  Hamlet.  But  the 
old  Anglo-Saxon  name  was  Banwort,  the  herb 
that  was  applied  in  disease  or  fracture  of  the 
bones,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  survives 
in  the  first  three  letters  of  Pansy.  The  other  ten- 
dency IS  that  of  the  more  scientific  modern  en- 
quirer to  invent  clever  academic  derivations 
which  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  is  always  explained  as  an  absurd  cor- 
ruption of  the  Italian  Girasole,  because  it  is  a 
Sunflower.  As  a  matter  of  history — proved  con- 
clusively in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle — this  plant 
was  grown  in  F.ngland  long  before  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Italy,  where,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely 


known  even  now.  And  other  plants,  not  Sun- 
flowers, bear  the  name,  e.g.,  Jerusalem  Cow- 
slips, jerusalm  Sage,  &c.  In  this  connection 
Jerusalem  means  simply  foreign  or  outlandish, 
and  the  use  probably  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  1  can  never  accept  the  explanation  of 
Walnut  as  Welsh  or  foreign  nut,  because  there 
is  a  simpler  internal  etymology.  Its  oldest  name 
known  to  us  is  Avelaiia.  We  know  that  the 
Latin  v  fluctuated  in  time  between  the  sounds 
V,  u,  w,  and  by  a  quite  normal  transition  Ave- 
lana-nut  would  become  Awln-nut  and  then  Wal- 
nut, just  as  a  farmer  calls  oats  wuts.  There  is 
room  for  a  good  book  on  plant-name  etymology. 
^\^len  Spenser  calls  the  Poppy  "dull"  (p.  lj:4), 
he  surely  means  that  opium  dulls  the  senses, 
and  does  not  refer  to  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
G.  H.  Englehean. 

Again    I    thank    Mr.    Engleheart    for    bis 

criticism,  but  I  cannot  change  my  opinion.  The 
Wiltshire  labourer's  name  of  Dropsy  Wort  for 
the  Columbine  is  interesting,  but  he  stands 
alone,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  an  authority.  I 
have  many  old  books  on  the  medical  qualities 
of  plants,  and  none  of  them  give  Columbine  as 
a  cure  for  dropsy.  Lovell,  in  1665,  gives  ever 
91)  plants  against  dropsy,  and  Columbine  is  rot 
one  of  them.  The  corruption  of  Banwort  into 
I'ansy  will  not  bear  inquiry.  All  the  authori- 
ties from  much  before  Shakespeare  to  the 
A'.  E.  D.,  our  present  great  authority,  derive 
Pansy  from  Pensee.  Banwort  was  a  common 
name  for  many  flowers,  including  Violets, 
Daisies,  the  Osmunda,  and  others,  and  '"  Ban  "" 
might  perhaps  be  changed  into  "  Pan,"  but 
*' wort  "  could  never  become  "sies."  Henry  N. 
EUacombe. 

Rat  and  Sparrow  Clubs.— Your  readers  are 
aware,  from  the  statements  that  have  appeared 
on  the  subject,  that  the  organisation  of  the 
existing  rat  and  sparrow  clubs,  the  creation  of 
similar  clubs,  and  their  co-ordination  with  other 
existing  means  for  the  destruction  of  rats  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  policy  of  my  society. 
My  committee  propose  to  effect  this  organisa- 
tion by  means  of  a  National  Rat  (and  Sparrow) 
Killing  Competition,  and  to  award  about  £300 
in  prizes,  to  individual  members  for  club  and 
county  prizes,  and  for  a  national  trophy.  Li 
making  the  necessary  rules  and  fixing  the 
awards  my  committee  are  anxious  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advice  of  secretaries  and  members 
of  existing  rat  and  sparrow  clubs,  and  they 
would,  therefore,  like  to  appeal  by  your  cour- 
tesy for  rules,  schedules,  forms  now  used  by 
clubs,  and  any  suggestions  that  might  assist 
them  in  producing  a  scheme  for  a  national  com- 
petition likely  to  be  of  permanent  benefit  not  only 
to  the  agricultural  interest,  but  also  to  the  coun- 
try at  large.  A.  E.  Moore ^  Secretary.  Incor- 
porated Society  for  the  Deslruetion  of  Vermin. 

The  Daylioht  Bill  in  its  Relation  to 
Public  Parks.  —  Whatever  may  be  said  in 
general  for  or  against  the  proposed  Daylight 
Bill,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
in  so  far  as  its  effect  upon  the  extended  use 
of  public  parks,  is  concerned  it  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  community  at  large 
if  it  becomes  law.  At  the  present  time,  owing 
to  the  custom  of  the  people,  several  hours  of 
daylight  in  the  early  morning  are  lost  which,  by 
re-arrangement,  might  be  very  advantageously 
used  in  the  enjoyment  of  recreation  in  the  open 
air.  Recreation  of  this  character  always  means 
in  addition  to  the  e.rjoyment  derived  from  it, 
the  possibility  of  enhanced  health  to  the  partici- 
pants, and  when  indulged  in  in  public  parks  and 
open  spaces  in  some  cases  a  slight  gain  to  the 
exchequer  of  the  parks  department  concerned. 
For  these  reasons  public  authorities  naturally 
do  all  they  can  to  encourage  the  use  of  their 
parks.  Let  us  take  the  present  month  (August) 
as  an  example  of  how  the  Daylight  Bill  might 
operate  advantageously  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated. In  the  majority  of  parks  throughout  the 
country  the  closing  time  is  very  wisely  regu- 
lated according  to  sunset,  and  they  sre  usually 
closed  to  the  public  one  hour  after  sundown. 
Thus,  although  the  evenings  at  this  season  of  the 
year  are  exceedingly  pleasant,  comparatively 
few  peop'e  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  spend- 
ing them  in  the  parks,  as  the  latter  are  closed 
so  early  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  working 
or  business  people  to  get  to  them  long  before 
sunset,  and  the  parks  are  thus  of  little  value  to 
them  at  this  period  of  the  year.     For  this  reason 


very  few  park  authorities  engage  bands  to  play 
in  their  open  spaces  after  the  beginning  of 
August,  for,  although  all  the  climatic  conditions 
are  usually  as  favourable  as  during  the  month 
of  July,  3'et  the  audiences  able  to  attend  during 
the  period  of  daylight  are  too  small  to 
justify  the  expenditure  entailed  in  providing 
musical  performances.  Bowling  greens,  tennis 
courts,  quoit  and  croquet  grounds,  too,  are  only 
used  for  a  very  short  period  each  day,  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  these  sources  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  all  on  account  of  the  diminution 
of  the  time  available  for  indulging  in  these 
games  during  evening  daylight,  and  npt  because 
less  interest  is  taken  in  them  at  this  season. 
.\n  hour  extra  daylight  would  alter  all  this  and 
enable  the  people  to  use  the  recreation  grounds 
to  the  fullest  extent.  As  parks  and  open  spaces 
are  now  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  important 
factors  in  the  maintenance  of  public  health, 
everything  which  tends  to  their  more  extended 
use  and  permits  of  the  leisure  time  of  the  people 
being  spent  in  them  should  be  encouraged  ia 
every  way.  As  the  Daylight  Bill  tends  in  this 
direction,  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  its 
drawbacks  in  other  directions  may  not  be  found 
so  great  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  law.    P. 

Delphiniums. — As  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fyfe  in 
his  Calendar  of  August  15,  these  plants  deterio- 
rate in  qualit)'  and  effectiveness  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  same  position  for  too  long  a 
period.  The  retaining  of  old  clumps  of  named 
varieties  is  unnecessary,  as  plants  can  be 
raised  from  seeds  quite  readily,  and  there 
are  improved  strains  obtainable  which  furnish 
large  flowers  of  exquisite  colouring.  Four 
years  ago  I  obtained  a  packet  of  seeds 
of  a  hybrid  strain.  They  were  sown  early 
in  February  in  boxes  and  placed  in  a  frame 
having  a  slight  warmth.  When  the  seed- 
lings were  large  enough  to  handle  they  v.-ere 
pricked  off  into  other  boxes  and  grown  on  in  a 
cool  light  position  until  April,  when  they  were 
transplanted  about  a  foot  apart  in  nursery  beds 
or  borders.  They  flowered  during  the  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  tha  spikes  attaining  to  a 
height  of  18  inches  to  2  feet,  and  producing  fine 
individual  Rowers.  I  have  raised  plants  from 
home-saved  seed,  and  have  not  found  any  de- 
terioration in  the  progeny.  These  young  plants 
are  put  into  their  permanent  quarters  as  soon 
as  growth  commences  actively  in  the  spring. 
-\fter  two  years  they  are  best  destroyed  and 
their  place  taken  by  younger  plants.  Del- 
phinium Queen  of  the  Blues  1  find  is  best  treated 
as  an  annual,  sowing  the  seeds  in  early  spring 
under  glass.  The  seedlings  should  be  trans- 
planted  in  April  about  6  inches  apart.  This 
\ariety  has  been  recommended  as  a  bedding 
plant,  but  I  find  the  flowers  too  fugacious  for 
such  a  purpose.  It  is  valuable  as  a  border 
plant,  but  its  flowering  period  is  over  by  early 
September.  F.  Street,  Ardwell  Gardens,  Wig- 
tcwnshire. 

Cedrus  Deodara  and  a  Rockery. — A  fine 
tree  of  Cedrus  Deodara  that  came  into  my 
possession  when  I  bought  my  house  32  years 
since  was  a  continual  source  of  anxiety  to  me,, 
for  I  noticed  that  the  growth  was  suspended  and 
the  tree  was  almost  lifeless.  The  top  of  the  tr6& 
had  no  leading  branches,  but  was  quite  flat. 
Ultimately  I  examined  the  tree  and  its  surround- 
ings, and  I  found  that  Ivy  growing  upon  the 
stones  that  had  been  used  in  building  a  rockery 
was  most  flourishing,  and  that  it  was  due  to  the 
Ivy  that  the  growth  of  the  Cedar  was  arrested. 
The  Ivy  was  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  later  on  I 
had  the  stones  that  formed  the  rockery  taken 
away.  I  am  glad  to  say  the  tree  is  now  making 
handsome  growth.  I  remember  seeing  a  similar 
case  in  a  public  garden  in  London.     T.  H. 

Grape  Gros  Guillaume.— Yo)7is/;/iT  Gaidener, 
p.  148,  says  this  Grape  much  resembles  Black 
Hamburgh  in  shape  and  regularity  of  berry.  This- 
is  especially  so  when  the  individual  bunches  do 
not  weigh  more  than  from  three  to  four  pounds. 
Such  bunches  usually  produce  good  berries, 
which  colour  and  finish  well.  Some  years  ago- 
I  saw  this  variety  exhibited  at  a  Liverpool  show 
under  the  name  of  Pennington  Hall  Ham 
borough,  and  it  was  awarded  the  premier  prize. 
In  every  respect,  except  flavour,  the  bunches 
were  identical  with  superior  specimeMs  of  Black 
Hamburgh.     E.  M. 
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Remarks    on    the    Fruit    Crops.— In    my 

■  observations  on  p.  143  the  word  "Gnomonia" 
was  omitted  before  the  word  "  disease."'  It 
■appears  to  me  after  several  years"  observation  of 
tliis  disease  that  it  attacks  the  Cherry  leaves  so 
late  in  the  summer  that  they  have  fulfilled  their 
functions  before  thev  are  affected.  Alfred  O. 
Walker. 

The  Largest  Glass  Structure  used  for 
Plant  Cultivation. —According  to  Jllollcr's 
Diulscht-  Giirtinr-Ziituug,  a  gla5sbous3  at  the 
branch  establishment  of  the  Floral  E.xchange 
Nurseries,  Edgely,  North  "Wales,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  is  190  metres  long,  50m.  wide  and  11m. 
high  (Im.  equals  3.2809  yards).  The  Carnation 
house  of  the  Moewes"sche  Handelsgartnerei,  al 
Falkenan  (Silesia),  measures  150ra.  by  9.35m.  by 
.5.5m.  The  building  is  figured  in  No.  16  of 
Miller's      Deutsche      Gdrtner-Zeitung.  Walter 

Tschcukc,    Rixdorp,    Berlin. 

Summer  Pruning.— In  the  gardens  of  Nor- 
manswood,  Tilford,  Farnham,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  gardens  in  Surrey,  is  a  .grand  collec- 
■tion  of  espalier-trained  Apple  trees.  They  are 
■almost  perfect  in  uniformity,  the  trellis  on  whi-h 
they  are  trained  being  fully  furnished  v.nth 
healthy  shoots  that  are  carrying  heavy  crops  of 
fruit.  I  did  not  notice  one  fruitless  tree,  but  I 
especially  observed  how  freely  the  trees  were 
cropped,  although  not  one  had  then  been  sum- 
mer-pruned.    I  enquired   of  the  gardener,    .Mr. 
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Perrin,  what  his  practice  was  in  relation  to  this 
form  of  pruning,  and  he  said  that  he  preferred 
to  allow  the  wood  of  breast  shoots,  which  were 
far  from  numerous,  to  become  fairly  hard  before 
practising  summer-pruning.  When  pruned  late 
■in  the  season,  the  back  buds  do  not  push  into 
growth,  but  the  extra  nourishment  they  receive 
enables  them  to  undergo  partial  conversion  from 
wood  to  fruit-buds.  In  the  gardens  at  Wood- 
hatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  where  for  many  years  Mr. 
Salter  was  gardener,  there  are  many  fine  bush- 
"trained  Apple  trees  that  generally  furnish  superb 
•crops.  Mr.  Salter  also  deferred  summer-prun- 
ling  till  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August.  His 
method  of  pruning  made  each  branch  a 
single  cordon.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  both  at 
Tilford  and  at  Reigate  the  soil  is  of  the  deep, 
sandy  nature  characteristic  of  Surrey  gardens. 
Although  trees  on  diverse  soils  need  different 
"treatment  in  relation  to  summer-pruning, 
many  fruit  growers  prefer  to  carry  out  the 
"method  of  summer-pruning  they  hav^e  been  ac- 
customed to,  although  some  other  system  might 
prove  batter.     A.  D. 

Allamanda    grandiflora.— This  is   one  of 

the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  of  all  the  AUa- 
mandas,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  obtain  from  nurseries.  Compared  with 
•such  a  well-known  kind  as  Allamanda  Hender- 


sonii,  this  species  has  a  dwarf,  compact  habit  of 
growth,  the  slender  shoots  being  clothed  with 
small  pale  green  leaves  that  are  thin  in  texture, 
while  in  common  with  most  of  the  others 
it  blooms  more  or  less  throughout  the 
summer  months.  Grown  as  a  loose  bush 
this  Allamanda  is  very  beautiful,  -while 
trained  up  the  rafter  of  a  small  or 
medium-sfLed  structure  it  is  equally  at  home. 
The  flowers  stand  out  markedly  from  the  others 
by  reason,  in  the  first  place,  of  their  widely 
expanded  mouth,  but  more  particularly  in  their 
colouring,  which  is  a  clear  and  distinct  shade  of 
lemon-yellow — a  pretty  and  uncommon  tint.  A 
singular  feature  in  connection  with  the  propa- 
gation of  this  Allamanda  is  that,  although  cut- 
tings are  not  at  all  difficult  to  root,  they  can 
very  seldom  be  induced  to  grow  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  afterwards.  For  this  reason  it  is 
usually  grafted  on  to  one  of  the  strong-growing 
kinds,  such  as  A.  Hendersonii  or  A.  Schottii, 
and  if  the  point  of  union  is  near  the  ground  the 
scion  quickly  becomes  established,  and  its  culti- 
vation rarely  gives  any  trouble  afterwards.     H'. 

Vegetables  at  Shrewsbury I  noted  with 

anything  but  satisfaction  that  m  every  collection 
of  dishes  which  came  under  my  notice — and 
there  were  scores  of  them — that  only  nine  simi- 
lar kinds  of  vegetables  were  represented 
throughout.  That  is  at  once  exceedingly 
monotonous,  and  at  the  sam.e  time  causes 
neglect  of  other  valuable  kinds  that  can  "nardly 
be  regarded  as  of  less  importance  for  domestic 
use.  In  practically  every  case,  well-known  or 
lesser-known  competitors  had  a  back  centre  of 
Cauliflowers  flanked  on  one  side  by  Celery,  and 
on  the  other  by  Leeks  standing  erect.  In  front  was 
a  centre  of  Onions  with,  on  one  side,  Potatos, 
and  on  the  other  Carrots,  then  in  front 
Tomatos,  Peas  and  Runner  Beans.  These  are 
all  very  handsome  and  imposing  vegetables,  but 
some  change  of  effort  is  needed  to  shake  off 
the  tyranny,  as  it  were,  of  these  select  kinds. 
Because  they  have  for  several  years  past  con- 
stituted the  prime  favourites  of  the  leading  ex- 
hibitors, lesser-known  competitors  have  followed 
rather  slavishly  in  their  footsteps.  In  the  only 
case  in  which  pointing  of  the  various  dishes  is 
made  imperative — that  of  the  first-prize  collec- 
tions in  the  various  classes  for  nine  dishes — to 
enable  the  winner  of  the  challenge  prize  to  be 
found,  the  committee  fix  the  maximum  for  all 
kinds  at  seven  points  each,  thus  creating  no 
distinction,  real  or  artificial.  Were  the  maxi- 
mums graduated,  as  in  the  case  of  fruit,  the 
general  absence  of  Cucumbers,  Beet,  Mariows, 
Turnips,  and  Pars.rips  might  be  accounted  for, 
but  no  such  distinction  exists,  hence  all  kinds 
are  pointed  on  the  same  basis.  Possibly  ex- 
hibitors get  to  think  that  inferior  dishes  of 
the  customary  kinds  staged  are  better  than 
samples  of  kinds  not  generally  staged  would 
be  ;  such  an  assumption  is  a  mistaken  one.  No 
judge,  I  am  sure,  finds  himself  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  any  one  kind  of  vegetable  over  another, 
and  specially  so  at  Shrewsbury,  where  the 
society's  own  point  list  puts  all  on  the  same 
footing.  The  question,  therefore,  I  wish  to 
raise  is,  how,  at  this,  the  greatest  'exhibition  of 
vegetables  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  possible  t" 
secure  in  the  competitive  classes  -examples  cf 
more  kinds  in  place  of  a  stereotyped  few^ 
That  seems  possible  only  by  the  present 
classes  for  nine  dishes  being  extended  to 
12  dishes,  or  by  the  society  adding  its  chal- 
lenge pr>:e  of  10  guineas  to  its  liberal  prizes, 
amounting  to  £23,  for  its  own  class,  n^aking  a 
total  of  £33  10s.,  then  creating  a  champion  class 
for  12  dishes  or  kinds,  with  four  prizes  of  £12, 
£10,  £7  and  £5.  That  would  indeed  be  a  cham- 
pion competition.  Preferably,  I  would  like  to 
see  this  class  made  not  only  a  compulsory  point 
class  for  judging,  but  also  in  awarding  the  cash 
prizes,  as  then  competitors  would  get  exact  cash 
values  as  prizes,  just  as  in  point  judging  thos2 
values  were  found.  In  the  soci€ty"s  class  for 
nine  dishes,  with  its  first  prize  of  £10,  and 
which  brought  both  Messrs.  Beckett  and  Gibson 
into  competition,  so  remarkably  even  were  the 
t'wo  collections,  that  when  pointed  by  the  first 
judges  they  found  Mr.  Beckett's  excelled  the  other 
by  half  a  point  only.  That  fact  shows  how  near 
in  point  values  two  collections  may  be,  yet  in 
prize  values  how  far  removed.  Mr.  Beckett"s 
took  £20  lOs.,  Mr.  Gibson's  but  £7— yet  the  dis- 
tinction was  but  half  a  point.  In  that  case  also 
pointing   was   done    dish   by   dish,   because   t^"e 


collections  were  side  by  side.  "When  some  half- 
dozen  or  more  collections  in  diverse  parts  of  the 
tent  have  to  be  pointed,  the  pointing  dish  by 
dish  is  impossible,  hence  no  men,  however  able, 
can  carry  the  exact  appearance  of  the  respective 
dishes  in  collections,  pointed  some  time  before, 
fully  in  their  minds.  Knowing  something  of 
this  difficulty,  I  should  much  prefer  to  see  this 
rival  pointing  limited  to  a  champion  class  of 
not  fewer  than  12  dishes,  in  which  the  respec- 
tive collections  were  side  by  side.     A.  Dean. 


NEW   INVENTIONS. 

G.AS    HEATING    FOR    PLANT    HOUSES. 

DriiiNG  a  visit  to  Birmingham  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year,  on  calling  to  see  Mr.  R. 
Fenwick,  an  amateur  who  has  recently  taken  up 
the  cultivation  of  Orchids,  and  who  lives  in  the 
Plough     and     Harrow     Road,    Edgbaston,    our 


Fig.  73.— the  "little  nipper"  boiler, 
showing  sectional  elevatio.n. 

A,  boiler;  Al  and  2,  circulating  tubes  ;  A5,  damper  or 
baffle  ;  AC,  chimney  ;  B,  asbestos  ;  C,  burner ;  CI,  supply 
pipes  to  burner  ;  C4,  detachable  lid  to  burner  ;  C5,  slots 
in  burner  ;  D,  cast  iron  base  ;  E,  hood  ;  El,  conduit ; 
E-J,  condensation  chamber;  E3,  condenser  pipe. 

attention  was  drawn  to  a  gas-heated  apparatus, 
which  is  a  contrivance  of  Mr.  Fenwick  him- 
self, since  he  found  it  necessary  to  provide  some> 
kind  of  heating  system  for  his  new  Orchid 
houses. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  there  are 
disadvantages  connected  with  the  use  of  gas  for 
the  heating  of  plant  houses,  the  chief  one,  of 
course,  being  that  when  the  stove  is  placed  in 
the  house  itself,  there  is  a  constant  liability  that 
ine  fumes  may  escape  and  inflict  irreparable 
damage  upon  the  plants 

Mr.  Fen  wick's  gas-heated  boiler  appeared  to 
have  s^everal  advantages  over  others  that  we 
have  seen,  and  may  be  useful  to  many  amateurs 
who   do    not  employ   regular    gardeners.     It   is 
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called  "The  Little  Nipper,"  and  has  been 
patented  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  made  in 
three  sizes.  No.  1  is  said  to  be  capable  of  heating 
200  feet  run  of  4-inch  piping,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  sufficient  for  heating  a  house  contain- 
ing 2,000  cubic  fee-t  of  space,  the  cost  being  about 
6d.  per  day.  No.  2  will  heat  150  feet  of  4-inch 
piping,  being  sufficient  for  a  house  of  1,500 
cubic  feet  of  space.  The  cost  in  this  case  is 
4|d.  per  day.  No.  3  will  heat  100  feet  of  4-inch 
piping,  or  a  house  containing  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  space,  at  a  cost  of  3d.  per  day. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Fenwick  is  heating 
an  intermediate  Orchid  house  containing  2,000 
cubic  feet  of  space  with  a  No.  1  boiler.  The 
consumption  of  gas  per  day  is  120  feet  and  the 
cost  is  3^d.,  the  gas  being  2s.  6d.  per  thousand. 

One  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  gas,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  emplo5-ed  with  safety,  is  in  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  perfectly  regulated  for  a  long 
period  of  time  without  any  further  attention. 
When  once  the  water  has  been  heated  the 
attendant  knows  quite  well  how  much  gas  is 
required  to  keep  that  water  at  a  regular 
heat ;  and  should  he  leave  it  for  half  a 
dozen  hours,  there  is  not  the  risk  that  the  fire 
will  burn  low  or  that  it  will  give  greater  heat 
than  necessary.  He  knows  that  the  pipes  will 
remain  in  exactly  the  same  degree  of  warmth  as 
he  leaves  them,  therefore,  all  he  has  to  concern 
himself  with  is  the  regulation  of  the  ventilators 
to  agree  with  the  changes  in  the  weather  out-of- 
doors. 

In  Mr.  Fenwick's  case,  gas-boilers  are  used 
which  will  only  admit  of  a  given  number  of  feet 
being  used  per  hour,  some  being  suited  for 
10  feet,  others  7  feet  and  5  feet  per  hour,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  boiler.  The  boiler  is  made 
of  copper  1-16  inch  thick.  It  has  inside  cross 
and  upright  tubes  and  is  brass,  there  being  no 
soft  solder  used  in  its  construction.  The  whole 
of  the  inside  space  is  filled  in  with  asbestos 
coke,  the  same  as  is  used  in  open  gas  fire  grates. 
Each  boiler  is  tested  to  stand  a  pressure  of 
20  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  a  40  feet  head  of 
water.  In  each  case  Mr.  Fenwick's  boilers  are 
placed  outside  the  house.  Further  details  in 
reference  to  the  construction  of  the  boiler  may 
be  sufficiently  seen  from  the  illustrations  at  figs. 
72  and  73. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

August  18. — Present:  E.  A.  Bowles,  Esq., 
M..4.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  E.  M.  Holmes,  W.  Cuthbertson,  G. 
Gordon,  W.  Fawcett,  H.  T.  Giissow,  J.  Douglas, 
G.  S.  Saunders,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (secre- 
tary). 

Aliens  in  garden  soil. — Mr.  John  Eraser, 
F.L.S.,  showed  a  specimen  of  the  alien  weed, 
Amoranthus  retroflexus,  a  North  American  plant 
•which  had  appeared  in  a  garden  at  Kew,  though 
no  seeds  or  plants  had  been  received  from  there 
and  planted  in  the  garden.  He  thought  that  the 
plant  had  possibly  arisen  from  a  seed  introduced 
with  merchandise  either  from  North  America  or 
from  the  Continent,  where  also  the  plant  has 
become  a  weed.  He  had  noticed  other  instances 
of  plants  which  had  probably  been  introduced 
in  a  similar  way,  and  had  become  weeds  in 
gardens,  viz..  Datura  Stramonium,  Euphorbia 
Esula,  and  Sisyrinchium  angustifolium,  while 
Papaver  somniferum",  Qinothera  biennis  grandi- 
flora,  and  Oxalis  corniculata  rubra,  originally 
cultivated,  had  quite  frequently  become  garden 
casuals,  and  certain  British  wild  plants,  e.g., 
Chenopodium  rubrum,  Epilobium  roseum,  E. 
hirsutum,  Lychnis  alba,  and  Silene  Cucubalus 
often  behaved  in  a  similar  fashion. 

Riibus  laciniaius. — Mr.  Eraser  also  showed  a 
specimen  of  a  seedling  form  of  Rubus  laciniatus 
which  he  had  collected  on  West  End  Common, 
Esher,  where  the  seed  had  been  deposited  in  all 
probability  by  a  bird.  The  origin  of  this  form 
appeared  doubtful,  but  it  seemed  to  differ  only 
in  the  laciniated  leaves  (the  sepals  and  petals 
also  being  cut)  from  Rubus  villicaulis  var. 
Selmeri. 

Rose  canker. — Mr.  H.  T.  Gussow  showed  speci- 
mens of  a  disease  of  Roses  which  was  very 
prevalent  in  Ireland,  and  which  started  in  the 


form  of  reddish  spots  on  the  shoots,  which  soon 
died,  the  dead  tissue  contracting  and  cracking. 
A  callus  formed  around  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
and  this  was  frequently  damaged  by  frost,  &c., 
until  a  large  cankerous  growth  was  produced. 
He  attributed  the  beginning  of  the  injury  to  the 
fungus  Coniothyrium  Fuckelii,  Sacc,  the  coni- 
dial  form  of  a  Leptosphseria. 

Double  Genista  linetoria.— Ml.  Boavi.es  showed 
specimens  of  double  flowers  of  Genista  tinctoria 
from  Canon  Ellacombe's  garden,  and  others 
having  numbers  of  bracts  below  the  inflores- 
cence. This  had  apparently  arisen  from  the 
presence  of  a  small  dipterous  larva  belonging  to 
the  Cecidiomyida;,  which  Mr.  Savnpeks  re- 
potted as  that  of  Aspondylia  genista;.  This 
species  is  known  to  attack  and  form  galls  on  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  of  Genista  germanica  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  the  shoots  ex- 
hibited. Another  species,  A.  ulicis,  forms  galls 
resembling  flower-buds  on  U.  europaeus.  There 
appears  to  be  no  record  of  G.  tinctoria  being 
galled  by  a  fly,  but  some  of  the  galls  in  the 
present  specimens  contained  no  less  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  grubs  feeding  upon  the  leaves  form- 
ing the  gall,  particularly  at  their  base. 

Ainormil  Orchid. — From  Messrs.  High  Low  & 
Co.  came  an  Orchid,  Rodriguezia  crispa,  show- 
ing an  abnormal  condition  in  the  spike ;  the 
bracts  were  much  longer  than  the  flowers,  and 
very  closely  grouped  at  the  end  of  the  in- 
florescence. 

Mutations  in  Shirley  Poppies. — Mr.  Chitten- 
riEN  showed,  on  behalf  of  a  correspondent,  a 
number  of  dried  flowers  of  the  Shirley  Poppy, 
all  of  which  had  bracts  just  under  the  flower  or 
where  the  flowers  should  be,  some  two,  others 
three,  four,  five,  or  six  bracts  without  flowers  ; 
while  others  produce  bracts  with  semi-double 
or  quite  double  flowers.  Neither  Mr.  WiLKS  nor 
any  member  of  the  Committee  had  seen  bracteate 
flowers  in  this  plant.  It  would  be  interesting;  to 
know  what  was  the  origin  of  the  seed,  .ind 
whether  the  peculiarity  came  true  from  seed. 
Fern  growing  in  bottle. — Mr.  Druery  exhi- 
bited in  a  pickle  jar,  hermetically  sealed,  with 
a  glass  and  rubber  stopper,  wired  on  to  prevent 
removal,  a  mass  of  vegetation  consisting  of  a 
Scolopendrium,  two  Lastrias,  and  a  dense  tangle 
of  confervoid  growth,  the  whole  of  which  had 
arisen  from  a  small  piece  of  the  base  of  a 
Hart's-tongue  frond,  bearing  a  minute  bud, 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  jar  fully  four 
years  ago,  and  the  spores  and  animal  eggs,  &c., 
which  had  gained  entrance  with  it  at  the  time 
when  it  was  sealed  and  secured.  About  an  inch 
of  clean-washed  coarse  silver  sand  was  first  in- 
troduced, and  upon  the  damp  surface  the  base 
and  bud  in  question  were  simply  dropped.  The 
jar  is  about  8  inches  high  and  3  inches  square, 
and  from  the  commencement  the  growth  has 
been  healthy,  the  fronds  of  the  Hart's-tongue 
Fern  reaching  the  stopper,  while  the  confervoid 
growth  is  dense  in  the  centre,  and  has  spread 
half-wav  up  the  sides  The  two  seedling  Lastrias 
have  remained  small,  but  have  produced  new 
fronds  this  season,  while  several  healthy  green 
fronds  of  the  Harts-tongue  spring  from  the 
centre  from  amid  the  debris  of  the  old  ones  of 
the  three  previous  years'  growths.  The  question 
raised  by  this  exhibit  is.  Whence  has  the  ma- 
terial for  all  this  growth  been  derived?  The 
originally  enclosed  air  could  only  have  con- 
tained a  three-thousandth  part  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  i.e.,  a  minute  atom  of  carbon,  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  debris  of  dead  fronds, 
and  the  volume  of  cellular  growth  of  the  living 
ones  which  have  been  generated  in  the  jar  since 
it  was  closed  four  years  ago.  If  it  be  assumed 
that  the  glass  is  porous,  and  thus  permits  air  cir- 
culation, and  consequent  fresh  supplies  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  by  the  law  of  gas  diffusion,  how- 
is  it  that  aqueous  vapour  has  not  also  been 
transferred,  and  the  quantity  of  water  reduced 
during  so  long  a  period  to  nothing?  Carboni-- 
acid,  too,  is  not  the  only  food  required,  and 
the  amount  of  assimilable  salts  contained  in  v.ell- 
washed  quartz  sand,  freed  from  all  vegetable  ad- 
mixture by  such  washing,  save  perhaps  confervas 
or  other  spores,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  ade- 
quate for  such  results,  and  for  persistent  growth, 
such  as  is  shown.  A  smill  worm  has  also  been 
noticed  inside  the  jar.  While  expressing  interest 
in  the  experiment,  the  members  of  the  Committee 
greatly  doubted  whether  the  bottle  was  really 
hermetically  sealed. 


BRITISH     GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

(LEEDS  BRANCH.) 
The  members  of  the  above  association  visited 
Harewood  House  gardens  on  Thursday, 
August  13.  A  start  was  made  at  1.30  p.m.  in 
glorious  weather,  Harewood  being  situated  about 
eight  miles  distant  from  Leeds.  The  flower 
garden  at  Harewood  is  in  the  Italian  style. 
An  herbaceous  border  extends  parallel  with 
the  mansion,  and  this  was  charming  in  its  colour 
effects.  The  pleasure  grounds  are  extensive,  and 
afford  some  pretty  scenery.  The  kitchen  garden 
and  glass  structures  were  inspected.  An  old 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  vine,  which  has  fruited  for 
more  than  100  years,  is  dying.  In  1903  it  carried 
a  crop  of  400  bunches  of  Grapes.    /.  D. 


(Dbituaii). 

W.  Mitchell.— Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  gardener  to  J.  Willis  Fleming,  Esq., 
Chilworth,  Hants,  died  on  Saturday,  August  22, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  He  was  a  skil- 
ful Grape  cultivator,  and  won  many  prizes  for 
this  fruit  at  important  flower  shows,  including 
Shrewsbury,  Southampton,  and  Winchester. 
With  the  varieties  Mrs.  Pince  and  Madresfield 
Court  he  was  especially  successful.  As  a  fruit 
judge  at  flower  shows  his  services  were  in  de- 
mand.    In  private  life  he  was  greatly  esteemed. 


THE     WEATHER. 

TiiE  Following  Summary  Kecord  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  August  22,  is  furnished  from  tl-e 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

The  weather  was  fair  or  fine  until  Wednesday,  but  sub- 
sequently it  became  very  unsettled,  with  frequent  rain 
and  local  thunderstorms  of  considerable  severity  over  the 
more  southern  districts,  and  much  less  fine,  with  occasional 
rain,  in  nearly  all  the  northern  and  north-western  districts. 
On  Thjrsday  the  rain  was  heavy  and  continuous  over  a 
larce  portion  of  Southern  Ireland. 

The  temperature  was  below  the  normal  over  the  Kingdom 
generally,  but  above  it  in  the  English  Channel,  and  about 
equal  to  it  in  some  other  localities.  The  highest  of  the 
maxima  were  registered  on  the  16th,  17tb,  or  21st,  and 
ranged  from  77"  in  Scotland  W.,  and  76°  in  the  Midland 
Counties  to  71''  in  Scotland  N.  and  E.  The  lowest  of  the 
minima,  which  generally  occurred  early  in  the  week,  varied 
from  34^  in  England  S.E.,  35°  in  England  S.W.,  and  36*^  in  the 
Midland  Counties  and  Scotland  E.  to  44°  in  Scotland  N. 
and  W.  and  Ireland  S.,  and  to  66''  in  the  English  Channel. 
The  lowest  of  the  grass  readings  reported  were  25"  at 
Llangammarch  Wells,  26"  at  Birmingham,  31"  at  Balmoral, 
and  33'  at  Hereford. 

The  mean  temperature  oj  the  sea  was  higher  than  during 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  except  on  some  parts 
of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  south-west  of  Ireland. 
The  actual  figures  ranged  from  63-6"  at  Margate,  6a-7°  at 
Eastbourne,  ^VT  at  the  Shipwash,  and  61-5°  at  Newquav. 
to  55-3°  at  Burnmouth,  64*9°  at  Aberdeen,  and  61*5°  at 
Lerwick. 

The  rainfall  varied  a  good  deal  in  different  localities,  but 
generally  it  was  about  the  average  over  most  of  the  Engli-^h 
districts  and  in  southern  Ireland,  below  it  in  most  other 
districts.  On  the  20th  as  much  as  1*42  inch  fell  at  Stonyhurf  t, 
1'65  inch  at  Dublin,  and  2*09  inches  at  Kingstown,  and  on 
the  22nd  1-34  inch  at  Foynes. 

The  bright  sunshine  was  less  than  the  average  except  in 
Ireland  and  the  western  districts  of  England,  The  per- 
centage of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  44  in  England 
S.W.  and  the  English  Channel  to  20  in  Scotland  E.,  and  to 
18  in  England  N.E. 

THE  WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

]Veek  ending  August  26. 

Twelve  hours  continuous  rain.— As  in  the  two  preceding 
weeks  the  days  proved  variable  in  temperature.  On  the 
warmest  day  tne  highest  reading  in  the  thermometer  screen 
was  74",  whereas  on  the  previous  day  the  same  thermometer 
did  not  rise  above  55".  The  nights  were  all  more  or  less 
warm,  the  lowest  reading  indicated  by  the  thermometer  on 
the  surface  of  the  lawn  being  only  44".  The  ground  is  etill 
of  about  seasonable  warmth  at  2  feet  deep,  and  1"  colder 
than  the  average  at  1  foot  deep.  Rain  has  fallen  on  each  of 
the  last  six  days,  and  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  nearly 
1|  inch— equivalent  to  a  watering  of  71  gallons  on  each 
square  yard  of  surface  in  my  garden.  During  the  pre- 
ceding 32  days  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain  was 
deposited.  On  the  22nd,  during  a  thunder  shower,  the  rain 
was  falling  for  five  minutes  at  the  mean  rate  of  li  inches  an 
hour,  and  on  the  following  day  rain  fell  without  inter- 
mission from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  or  for  12  hours.  The 
percolation  gauge  on  which  short  grass  is  growing  still 
remains  perfectly  dry,  but  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  or 
34  gallons  of  rain-water,  has  passed  through  the  bare  soil 
gauge.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  five  hours  a  day, 
which  is  three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  day  less  than  the  usu.tI 
duration  at  this  season.  Two  days  proved  altogether  sun- 
less. On  the  last  two  days  of  the  week  rather  high  winds 
were  recorded,  but  in  no  hour  did  the  mean  velocity  excpc.l 
14  miles— direction  W.S.W.  The  average  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  exceeded  a 
seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  8  per  cent.  E.  Mr 
Derhhamstcd,  August  26^  1908, 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  August  26. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  ior  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnislied  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
niust  be  remembered  tliat  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
ni  tile  market,  and  tile  demand,  and  they  mav  flur.tii;,ip. 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally 
in  one  day.— Ed.] 
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Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag       46  0    — 


Madr 


s  field 


—  Naples. 
Lychees,  pi 

Vegetables 

Artichokes(French), 


65  0 


...  2  3-26 

,  bag  30  0-32  0 

i.lOO  11  0-14  0 
ect'd    5  0-10  0 

...  4  0-60 

—  seconds          ...  10-20 
Oranges    (Naples). 


—  Barceloi 

Nectarines,! 

—  best      .. 


-  (Ja 
Wa 


a),    per 


10  0-14  0 
12  0-13  6 


:1s  (Natal), 
per  case         ...  16  0-18  0 
Peaches  (English). 

p.  dz.,  selected    4  0-60 

—  best  quality   ...    2  0-30 

—  second   quality     10-20 

—  (French),  p.  bx.    10-16 

—  per  i  sieve      ..     4  6-60 
Pears     (English), 

Hessle,  bushel    3  9-46 
(French),    Wil- 


li 
Chretie 


—  The  Czar       ... 

—  Orleans 

—  (French),  per  i 
6  0-10  0  sieve  ...  .. 
8  0-16  0      —  (Californian),p. 

10-15  box       

:  Average  Wholesale  Pric 


6  6-80 


10-13 
2  0-26 
2  0-23 
19-23 
19-20 
2  0-23 

2  6-46 


—  per  bushel 
English  runne 
per  bushel 


10-16 


per 


basket 

Beetroot, perbiishel    13-16 
Cabbages,  per  tally    16-20 

—  Greens,  p.  bag    10    — 
Carrots    (English), 

dozen  bunches 
Cauliflowers,  p.  dz. 

—  per  tally 
Celery,  per  roll    ... 
Celeriac    (French), 

perdozen 
Chow  Chow   (Sec- 
hium  edule),p. 


16-20 
10-16 
4  0-50 


2  0 


Endive,  jier  dozen 
Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles 
Leeks,  12  bundles 
Letttice    (English), 

per  dozen 

Marrow  (English), 

per  tally 

Remar 


13-19 
3  6-46 
10-16 


2  0    3  0 


Mint,     per    dozen 

bunches         ...     10-16 
Mushiooins,perlb.  0  10-  1  0 

—  broilers  ...    0  6    — 

—  buttons,  per  lb.  0  10-  1  0 
Mustardand  Cress, 

pun. 


1  3    — 


6  0- 


Parsley,12bunches 
Peas  (English),  per 


—  (Jersey),      bar- 
rels, cwt.       ... 

Radishes     (Guern- 
sey), dozen    ... 

—  round,  p.  doz. 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Tomatos  (English), 
per  12  lbs.  : 

—  yellow 

—  red 


Wat: 


d    quality  3  0     — 

ds  ...  10-20 

;h,  crate  2  0-26 

dz.  0  4-06 


ceedingly  plentiful  and 
lined    to   be   dearer   on 

pies 


-Runner  Beans 

cheap.     English    Tomatos   i  _  _    _.    __    _. 

account  of  tne  dull  weather.    There  are  a  few  good 
of  the  yellow    Plum   Tomato,  but  they  have  no  demand. 
"'  ving  in  large  quantities  from    Middlesex  as 

Kent.  Apples  are  a  slightly  better  trade, 
es  continue  to  remain  low.  Trade  generally 
H.  R.,  Coveiit  Garden,   Wednesday,  August  26, 


well  as  from  Kent 

is  quiet.    E 
J90S. 


Kents— 

Snowdrops  ... 
Sharpe's  Expres; 
Epic 


Potatos. 
s.d.    Lincolns— 
Up-to-Dale  ... 
-  4  6    Sharpe's  Express  . 


3  3-36 


Pur 
Bedfords- 


.3336 


Lincolns— 

Epicure        2  9-33    

British  Queens      ...  3  3-  3  6  I  Blacklands 

Remarks.— Consignments  are  very  light  and  trade  is  still 
very  slow.  Edward  J.  Newborn,  Covcnt  Garden  and  St. 
Pancras,  August  25,  1908. 


3  0-36 
3  0-33 
2  9-30 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER    MARKET. 

The  market  presents  a  very  dull  appearance.  August  is 
he  worst  month  for  business  and  many  cultivators  of 
' ^ng  plants  are  not  sending  suppUi 


I  large  number  of  the  stands 


npty. 


■  Flow 


Supplies  all  round  are  abundant.  Eucharis  are  plentiful 
again,  but  few  Gardenias  are  seen.  Stephanotis  is 
abundant  and  cheap.  Tuberoses  on  the  flower  stem 
last  better  than  when  the  blooms  are  gathered  singly. 
Good  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  on  long  stems  are 
plentiful,  but  the  varieties  are  limited  to  white  and  yellow 
fiowers.    Prices  for  these  flowers  are  not  so  good  as  they 


have  been  at  the  same  season  in  former  years.  Asters 
are  over  abundant,  and  there  are  large  quantities  of  Chry- 
santhemum maximum.  Yellow  Marguerites  are  good,  also 
he  yellow  Coreopsis  ;   the  latter  is  of  a  pie 


but  the  blooms  do  not  last  fresh 
guerites.  Gypsophila  paniculata  fiore  pleni 


Ma 


-  ^ r .-  -inch  appre- 

ited,  but  its  culture  is  not  extensive;  it  realises  about 
double  the  price  of  the  single  variety.  Gladiolus  Brench- 
leyensis  IS  remarkably  good.  G.  Colvilei  "The  Bride" 
is  plentiful,  but  the  spikes  generally  are  thin  and  weak. 
Lihums  are  well  supplied,  and  Roses  are  over  abundant. 

Pot  Plants. 
Liliums  have  been  over  plentiful  during  the  past  week, 
especially  L.  longiflorum  rubrum.  Fuchsias  are  pro- 
curable in  fairly  good  plants,  also  Marguerites ;  Chry- 
santhemums are  prominent.  Dwarf  plants  which  have  not 
been  disbudded  are  very  useful  for  planting  in  borders. 
The  Pink  Astilbe  (Spiraea)  Queen  Alexandra  is  very  good. 
Ferns,  Palms  and  other  foliage  plants  vary  but  little  ;  sup- 
plies of  these  are  quite  equal  to  all  demands.  .1.  H., 
Lovent  Gnidcu,   Wednesday,  .-iugust  26,  UJ08. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 

'rnsf'ondeHts  atereque^te.l  to  write  the  names  ot personm 
and  places  as  legibly  as  possible.  No  chatge  is 
viade  for  these  announcevtents,  but  if  a  small  contribution 
is  sent,  to  be  placed  in  oiii-  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardeners' 
Orfhan  Fund,  it  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  an 
aclinowledgment  made  in  these  columns.] 
.  T.  W.  BinKiNSHAW,  Gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Hamil- 
ton, Bart.,  Halley  Park,  Sandy,  as  Estate  Bailiff  at  the 
same  place,  in  addition  to  his  gardening  duties. 
.  C.  T.  BooRMAN,  for  the  past  6J  years  Foreman  at 
Sezincol  House  Gardens,  as  Gardener  to  Stayt. 
Tavlor,  Esq.,  Cleve  Hall,  Downend,  Gloucestershire. 
.  G.  Bass,  for  the  past  2J  years  Foreman  at  Middlemead 
Gardens,  Leicester,  as  Gardener  to  R.  Thompson, 
Poo!  Mouse,  Groby,  Leicestershire. 
H.  W.  Burgh,  Foreman  in  the  gardens  of  Captain  Con- 
stable Curtis  for  the  last  10  years,  as  Gardener  to  the 
same  gentleman  at  The  Hall,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 
.  E.  M.  MuTLOW,  for  the  past  3  years  Gardener  to  A  R. 
Bailv,  Esq.,  North  Hill,  Frome,  as  Gardener  to  A.  G. 
Hayman,  Esq.,  Hapsford  House,  Frome,  Somerset. 
(Thanks  for  your  donation  of  Is.  6d.  for  the  R.G.OF. 
box.) 

.  W.  B.  Little,  as  Instructor  in  Horticulture  on  the 
staff  of  the  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
for  work  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland. 

F.  Grace,  for  the  past  2*  years  Foreman  in  the  Gardens 
at  Mulgrave  Castle,  Whitby,  Yorkshire,  as  Gardener 
to  Mrs.  Hopper,  Hardwick  Hall,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Horace  Jones,  for  the  past  2^  years  Foreman  in  the 
Gardens  of  Toddington  Manor,  Winchcombe, 
Gloucestershire,  and  previously  Foreman  in  the  Gar- 
dens, Normanton  Park,  Stamford,  Rutland,  as  Gardener 
to  R.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Brant  House,  Park  Side, 
Wimbledon  Common. 

John  D.  Livincstone,  from  James  Dickson  &  Sons' 
Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  and  formerly  Gardener  at 
Temple  Hall,  Berwickshire,  as  Gardener  and  Forester 
Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Galloway,  Cumloden,  Newton 


rt,  N.l 


.  A.  Plumb,  for  the  past  11  years  Gardener  to  L.  Blltei 
Esq.,  the  Rookery,  Dorking,  as  Gardener  to  J.  Ca 
Saunders,  Esq.,  Milton  Heath,  Dorking. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


BULBS. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stirling. 

McHattie  &  Co.,  Chester. 

Benjamin  Rlid  &  Co.,  72,  Guild  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

Thos.    Davies    &    Co.,    260,    Picton    Road,     Wav 

Liverpool. 
Dickson's,  Chester. 

T.  S.MITH,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry. 
R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 
DoBBiE  &  Co.,  Rothesay. 
Kent  &  Brydf.n,  Darlington. 
Pennell  &  Sons,  Lincoln. 
Wm.  Fell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hexham. 
Robert  Veitch  &  Sons,  64,  High  Street,  Exeter. 
W.  Smith  &  Sons,  Aberdeen. 
John  Russell,  Haverstock  Hill,  London,  N.W. 
Clark  Bros..  65,  Scotch  Street,  Carlisle. 
Samuel   Finney  &  Co.,  Ltd.,   Collingwood  Street, 

castle-on-Tyne. 

FOREIGN. 
WiLLEY  MuLLER,  Noccra  Inferiore,  Naples— New  an 


DEBATING    SOCIETY. 


members  visited  Warwick  Castle  and  Gardens.  The  party 
was  met  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Smale,  who  conducted  the 
visitors  Ihioiigh  the  gardens  and  grounds,  and  afterwards 
through  the  castle.  Luncheon  was  partaken  at  the  Crown 
I  he  return  journey  was  made  at  7.45  p.m.  after  a 
iijoyable  day.     R.  T.   W. 


Hote 


SCHEDULE       RECEIVED. 

Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society's 
lower  show,  to  be  held  in  the  Palmerston  Park,  Maxwell- 
own,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  August  28,  29,  1908. 
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ENQUIRY. 

Soils  Deficient  in  Iron. — Can  anyone  kindly 
give  me  information,  from  practical  experience, 
as  to  the  benefits,  or  the  contrary,  of  the  appli- 
cation to  soils  of  iron,  say  in  the  form  of 
crushed  sulphate  of  iron,  where  there  is  a 
natural  deficiency  of  this  element?  What  would 
be  a  safe  quantity  to  use  per  acre  or  square 
yard?     G.   11.   E. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Apple  Shoot  M.\LPoi!MEn :  .1.  //.  The  ab- 
normality is  caused  by  the  bases  of  the  leaf- 
stalks becoming  swollen  and  the  nodes  at  the 
point  affected  being  suppressed.  This  gives  an 
Apple-like  appearance  at  this  spot,  so  that 
the  shoot  appears  as  though  growing  through 
a  fruit.  The  enlarged  leaf  bases  are  the  result 
of  some  irritation,  probably  set  up  by  mites. 

Asters  Diseased  :  C.  H.  P.  The  cause  of  the 
epidemic  amongst  Asters  so  universal  this  sea- 
son has  not  been  determined,  hence  no  remedy 
is  known.  The  Fern  fronds  are  browned  by  a 
mite;  the  pest  may  be  destroyed  by  tobacco 
water. 

Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  Aefected  :  C.  L. 
There  is  no  disease  present.  The  injury  is 
due  to  scorching,  to  which  Black  Hambitrgh  is 
very  subject.  Give  increased  ventilation  to 
the  vinery,  opening  the  ventilators  early  in 
the  day. 

Bowling  Green  :  Bowhr.  You  appear  to  be 
employing  too  much  loam  in  your  green.  The 
best  lawns  are  generally  found  in  Scot- 
land, and  w©  give  a  description  of  how  a 
Scotch  green  is  made.  Scotch  greens  measure 
126  feet  by  126  feet,  with  a  12-inch  deep  ditch 
on  the  four  sides,  and,  unlike  the  Lancashire 
crown  greens,  are  perfectly  level.  The  one 
great  aim  in  forming  these  playing  lawns  is  per- 
fection  of  drainage.  The  whole  area  is,  there- 
fore, treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
water  to  pass  quickly  from  it.  In  the  ditch 
4-inch  land  tiles  are  laid,  into  which  2J-inch 
pipes — placed  in  rows  at  9  feet  apart — dis- 
charge any  water  that  may  fall  on  the  surface 
or  rise  from  the  subsoil.  The  further  con- 
struction as  adopted  is  as  follows : — When 
the  site  is  levelled  and  drained  it  is  covered 
to  a  depth  of  4  inches  with  rough  ballast, 
which  is  made  quite  stable  by  a  heavy  roll- 
ing. A  layer  of  coarse  ashes  3:\-  inches  in 
thickness  is  then  placed  over  the  ballast,  and, 
after  being  consolidated  by  means  of  a  roller, 
is,  in  turn,  covered  with  3  inches  of  fine 
ashes.  After  this  third  layer  is  thoroughly 
rolled,  an  inch  of  fine  sand  is  added,  upon 
which  the  turves,  each  IJ  inch  thick,  are 
laid  and  beaten  to  the  desired  level.  These 
turves,  when  cut,  are  12  inches  square  and  2 
inches  in  thickness.  Before  being  laid  they 
are  placed,  grass  downwards,  into  a  wooden 
mould,  12  inches  by  12  inches  by  IJ  inch 
deep,  and  well  beaten  with  a  wooden  mallet, 
after  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  scythe  blade,  the 
superfluous  soil  is  cut  away,  leaving  the  turf 
exactly  \%  inch  thick.  This  process  is  adopted 
so  as  to  ensure  every  turf  being  solid  and  of 
an  uniform  thickness — attributes  they  could 
not  possibly  possess  if  cut  and  laid  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  The  turfing  is  done  dia- 
gonally across  the  green,  and  each  turf  is 
tested  with  the  spirit  level  and  beaten  down  to 
the  correct  position  as  the  laying  proceeds. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  no  soil  other  than  that 
in  the  turf  itself  is  used,  hence,  while  the 
grass  cannot  grow  luxuriantly,  it  needs  care- 
ful attention  to  prevent  it  from  being  injured 
from  a  want  of  moisture. — Marple.  Mow  the 
green  with  the  box  on  the  machine,  and 
supply  the  loss  the  removal  of  the  grass  en- 
tails to  the  soil  by  applying  either  liquid 
manure  made  from  ordinary  farmyard  manure 
and  soot,  or  artificial  stimulants  of  a  nitro- 
genous nature.  Nitrogenous  manures  will  en- 
courage the  finer  grasses. 

Compensation  for  Improvements  :  W .  C. 
Consult  a  solicitor. 

Correction  :  The  parentage  of  Cypripedium 
Rosettii  mentioned  in  the  Orchid  Comi.iittee's 
Report  on  p.  150  in  the  last  issue  is  C.  San- 
derianum  x  C.  iSIaudiae,  and  not  as  stated  C. 
Sanderee   x   C.  lliii;i;:2. 


Floral  Design  :  J.  B.  A  wreath  is  admissible 
in  a  class  for  floral  designs,  unless  particular 
designs  are  mentioned. 

Glo.xinias  Failing  :  /.  F.  The  leaves  were 
too  dry  when  received  for  a  correct  examina- 
tion. ICindly  send  further  specimens  packed 
in  damp  moss  or  moist  blotting  paper. 

Grapes  Affected  :  F.  B.  The  fruits  exhibit 
the  condition  known  as  ''  leather  berries,"  due 
to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  usually  of 
lower  degrees.  There  is  no  evidence  of  injury 
by  sulphurous  acid  gas. — Constant  Reader.  The 
trouble  is  caused  by  shanking,  the  result 
usually  of  a  defective  border. — C.  D.  and  C.  B. 
There  is  no  disease  on  your  Grapes :  the 
damage  has  been  caused  by  moisture  con- 
densing on  the  berries.  Apply  ventilation 
early  in  the  morning," and  be  careful  not  to 
place  too  much  moisture  about  the  vinery. 

Grass  Attacked  by  a  Fungus  :  G.  S.  S.  The 
turf  is  attacked  by  Fuligo  varians,  one  of  the 
Myxogastres.  The  disease  is  not  very  in- 
jurious, and  may  be  dispersed  with  a  strong 
spray  of  water. 

Greenhouse  Containing  a  Swimming  Bath  : 
A.  T.  H.  Most  greenhouse  plants  would 
flourish  in  your  house,  provided  you  placed 
them  near  to  the  glass.  The  roof  would  form 
an  admirable  site  for  climbing  subjects,  such 
as  Passiflora,  Browallia  speciosa.  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  Jacobea  scandens,  Lapageria 
rosea,  Roses  of  tender  sorts,  and  a  host  of 
other  trailing  plants.  We  do  not  advise  the 
culture  of  Grapes  in  this  structure,  as  the  ex- 
cessive damp  from  the  bath  would  probably 
lead  to  trouble  with  mildew  and  other  pests. 

Kentia  Belmoreana  Diseased  :  Covent  Garden. 
The  foliage  is  attacked  by  a  fungus  called  Col- 
letotrichum  Kentiae.  Sponge  the  leaves  with 
White's  "Abol  "  solution  at  intervals  of  three 
days. 

Lathvrus  Ochrus  :  R.  ,1/.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  If  you 
cannot  obtain  seeds  from  our  hardy  plant 
specialists,  apply  to  one  of  the  Continental 
nurserymen  for  them. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants. — We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  eitlier  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  jilauts  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  informalion  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in.  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearlyripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
aeglecling  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondeuis 
not  ausivered  hi  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Plants:  K.  M.  P.  G.  Dendrobium  chrys- 
anthum.  — HiUficld.  Eria  convallarioides  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  specimen  sent, 
which  arrived  in  bad  condition. — S.  P.  C.  1, 
Lespedeza  bicolor  ;  2,  Vibernum  tinus  ;  3, 
Abutilon  vitifolium  ;  4,  Desmodium  tilijfolium; 
5,  Magnolia  species,  probably  M.  conspicua, 
but  send  when  in  flower ;  6,  iEsculus  parvi- 
flora,  commonly  known  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  Pavia  macrostachya ;  7,  probably  a 
species  of  Quercus,  but  the  specimen  is  insuffi- 
cient  for  determination. — Von.  1,  Eryihrina 
Crus-Galli  ;  2,  Clematis  (a  hybrid  from  C. 
coccinea) ;  3,  Berberidopsis  corallina  ;  4,  Ceano- 
thus  azureus  "  Gloire  de  Versailles  "  ;  5,  Abelia 
chinensis  (A.  rupestris  of  gardens) ;  6,  Escallonia 
exoniensis. — Sitd.  1,  Acalypha  marginata  ;  2, 
A.  macrostachya  ;  3,  Dracaena  terminalis  \ar  — 
Vitis.  1,  Physalis  peruviana:  2,  Tanacetum 
vulgare ;  3,  Clematis  integrifolia ;  4,  Sedum 
Aizoon  ;  5.  Eupatorium  serotinum  ;  6,  Serratula 
tinctoria.  —  IF.  F.  L.  1,  Cypripedium  insigne  ; 
2,  Francoa  racemosa  ;  3,  Chlorophytum  elatum. 
— Hortus.  Veronica  speciosa. — Kilhirncy.  1, 
Colutea  arborescens  ;  2,  Salvia  sp.  (cannot 
name  without  flowers);  3,  Lycium  chinense  ; 
4,  Anaphalis  margaritacea ;  5,  Cedronella  tri- 
phylla  ;  G,  Plilomis  fruticosa. — ].  B.  Azara 
microphylla.  — G.  IF.  W .  tS'  Co.  A  wretched 
specimen,  but  apparently  Cichorium  Intybus, 
the  common  chicory  and  therefore  edible. — 
E.    V.   B.      Spiraea  bracteata. — G.   C.      Alnus 


glutinosa,  common  Alder.— H.  E.  1.  Abelia 
ruprestris  ;  2,  Chimonanthus  fragrans  ;  3,  Escal- 
lonia rubra;  4,  Cornus  alba  (Spathii),  golden- 
leaved  variety  ;  5,  Daphne  oleoides, — T.  R.,J.  S. 
&'G.  A.  We  cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties 
of  Roses  or  Carnations.  Send  the  flowers  to 
some  nurseryman  who  culti\'ates  a  collection. — 
K.  B.  Clethra  acuminata.— H.  R.  H.  Hibiscus- 
syriacus.  Introduced  into  this  country  in  1696, 
It  may  be  propagated  by  means  of  layers,  cut- 
tings, and  seeds.  —  /.  P.  1,  Aconitum  Sloerckia- 
num  var.  variegatum  ;  2,  Clematis  vilicella; 
3,  Clematis  integrifolia;  4,  Lathyj  us  sativus  ;. 
5,  Sibthorpia  peregrina  ;  6,  Convolvulus  mauri- 
tanicus.  These  were  better  specimens. 
Papaw  Tree  Fruiting  :  /.  S.  The  flowers  you 
send  are  male,  but  the  same  tree  sometimes 
produces  both  male  and  female  blossoms,  and 
in  some  instances  they  are  hermaphrodite. 
The  presence  of  fruits  on  your  male  plant  may 
be  thus  accounted  for.  In  a  description  of 
this  plant  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab. 
2,898,  vol.  Ivi.,  the  writer  states  that  "in  the 
stove  of  the  Glasgow  garden  wie  long 
possessed  a  tree  which,  from  the  flowers- 
I  examined  being  male,  I  imagined  was- 
barren.  In  a  few  years'  time,  however, 
this  individual  plant  produced  fruit  which 
came  to  great  perfection,  and  the  seeds  of 
which  yielded  an  abundant  stock  of  young 
plants."  The  Algarabo  is  the  fruit  of  Cera- 
tonia  Siliqua,  and  the  name  has  also  been  ap- 
plied to  the  fruits  of  Prosopis  dulcis  and  P. 
siliquastrum.  We  cannot  trace  the  others  you 
mention. 
Parasite  on  Ivy  and  Rose  :  P.  W.  G.  The 
plant  infesting  the  Rose  and  Ivy  shoots  is  the 
Dodder,  Cuscuta  europ^a. 

Peach  and  Fig  Trees  Under  Glass  :  T.  These 
may  be  trained  so  as  to  completely  furnish  a 
glasshouse  of  moderate  size.  Some  Peach 
trees  we  have  seen  had  a  spread  of  branches 
measuring  30  to  40  feet  ;  we  do  not  know 
the  size  of  the  largest  individual  tree.  The 
Fig  will  flourish  and  fruit  for  a  century  or 
more,  and  grow  to  enormous  size.  Peaches 
also  are  long-lived,  but  in  the  case  of  this 
tree  the  best  success  is  obtained  with  com- 
paratively young  specimens.  The  movements 
of  leaves  in  plants  such  as  you  describe 
are  well  known,  and  they  are  very  interest- 
ing. 

Peaches  Dropping  :  E.  M.  M.  There  is  no 
disease  present  in  the  fruits  to  account  foi 
their  dropping  ;  the  trouble  has  probably  been 
caused  by  some  check,  such  as  a  lack  of  water 
at  the  roots. 

Pear  Leaves  Iniured  :  H.  B.  G.  The  leaves 
have  been  badly  injured  by  the  Pear-leaf  gall 
mite.  All  fallen  leaves  should  be  burned,  and 
the  surface  soil  replaced  with  fresh  material 
during  the  winter. 

Phal.enopsis  Leaf  Diseased  :  H.  B.  The  leaf 
is  infected  with  one  of  the  numerous  species 
of  Anthracnose  or  Glocspoiium  which  attack 
Orchids.  Remove  the  diseased  foliage  and 
burn  it.  Admit  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible 
to  the  plants. 

Preserving  Fruits  for  Educational  Pur- 
poses :  E.  S.  The  colours  of  the  fruits  will 
certainly  be  destroyed  if  you  use  spirit 
for  their  preservation.  Try  saving  them  by 
the  sterilisation  system,  filling  the  bottles 
with  water,  bringing  the  fluid  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  and  then  hermetically  sealing  the 
receptacles. 

Roses  in  a  Competitive  Class  :  A.  R.  R.  When 
the  word  "  dissimilar  "  is  used  in  the  schedule, 
this  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  not  more 
than  one  bloom  of  a  variety  will  be  allowed  in 
each  exhibit. 

Scabious  :  A.  W.  Varieties  of  Scabiosa  atro- 
purpurea  are  biennial  or  annual  according  to 
the  manner  they  are  treated.  It  is  usi^al  to 
cultivate  them  as  annuals.  Many  of  them  are 
capable  of  living  until  the  end  of  the  second 
season  at  least.  Montbretias  are  perennial 
plants. 

Seeds  of  Alpine  Plants  :  F.  G.  Apply  to  any 
of  the  hardy  plant  specialists. 

Communications  Received.— E.  B.  (Ilianks  for  2s.  6d. 
received  for  R.G  O.  Fund)-H.  H.  M.-W.  J.-F.  G.— 
A.  H.— T.  C.-A.  C.-J.  D.— B.  B.-F.  H.  P.— VV.  Y.  Z.— 
A.  B.-W.  E.  G.-T.  W.— T.  C— E.  S.-A.  B.  VV.— 
J.  A.  A.— G.  E.  B.— S.  Ailkins-I.  P.— W.  L.— Beech— 
I.  R.  A.— D.  C-— A.  D.-R.  T.  L.  T.— E.  M.— W.  B.— 
S.  C— T.  L.-H.  W.  W.-S.  A.— C.  T.  D.-J.  S.— 
C.  II.  P.-W.  E.  B.,  Trinidad-T.  H.-H.  G-  A.— W.  I. 
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HARDY  FLOWERS  AT  GLAS- 
NEVIN GARDENS. 
ONE  of  the  first  things  that  attracted  my 
notice  on  a  visit  to  these  gardens,  situ- 
ated a  few  miles  from  Dublin,  early 
in  August  was  a  plant  of  Gerbera  Jamesonii 
growing  in  front  of  one  of  the  plant  houses, 
and  I  was  interested  to  find  that  it  is  the  same 
plant  which  gave  me  my  first  introduction  to 
this  Gerbera  in  the  open  some  years  ago: 
There  it  has  remained  and  increased  in  size, 
producing  many  of  its  bright  scarlet  flowers 
annually. 

Close  at  hand  were  many  specimens  of 
hardy  Calceolarias,  including  the  one  raised 
by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter,  between 
C.  plantaginea  and  an  herbaceous  variety 
of  a  more  tender  constitution.  Compared 
with  C.  plantaginea  or  C.  polyrhiza,  both  of 
which  were  noticed,  its  beauty  is  at  once 
seen  to  be  superior.  It  is  known  as  Golden 
Gem.  Another  Calceolaria,  hardy  in  several 
parts  of  Ireland,  is  the  shrubby  C.  integri- 
folia,  which  forms  a  tall  plant  with  a  hard, 
woody  stem.  Strikingly  fine,  also,  was  Con- 
volvulus mauritanicus,  a  plant  not  too  hardy 
everywhere,  but  growing  freely  at  Glasnevin. 
The  pretty,  but  rather  uncommon  Asphodeline 
asiaticus  was  seen  in  front  of  one  of  the  plant 
houses  and  in  other  parts  of  the  garden,  its 
yellow  flowers  showing  to  advantage. 
Crinums   do   well   in    the   open    in    this    Irish 


garden,  such  fine  species  as  C.  Powellii  and 
its  white  variety,  also  C.  Yemense,  and  others 
making  noble  clumps  and  producing  many 
massive  flower-spikes. 

Glasnevin  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
Celmisias,  and,  although  not  in  bloom,  the 
collection  is  of  interest,  C.  coriacea,  C.  ver- 
bascifolia,  C.  Traversii,  C.  Munroii,  and 
others  growing  in  vigorous  health  on 
rockeries  and  elsewhere.  There  is  also  a 
large  collection  of  Erodiums,  among  these 
being  the  pretty,  yellow-flowered  E.  chry- 
santhum,  still  rare,  although  introduced  into 
cultivation  several  years  ago.  At  Glasnevin  it 
is  doing  well,  as  also  are  such  species  as  E. 
Kolhianum,  E.  Sibthorplanum,  E.  Wilkom- 
niianum,  E.  hybridum,  E.  Manescavii,  and 
several  others. 

Campanulas  are  exceedingly  well  repre- 
sented, and  among  the  dwarfer  species,  of 
which  there  is  a  comprehensive  collection,  I 
noticed  a  very  beautiful  form  of  the  charming- 
Campanula  pulla.  It  was  found  in  Italy, 
and  is  known  as  the  Italian  form.  It  is 
superior  to  the  type  in  its  freer  growth, 
greater  neatness,  the  breadth  of  the  flowers, 
and  other  improved  characters.  It  is  doing 
well  at  Glasnevin,  even  on  level  ground. 
There  is  a  good  collection  of  other  species  of 
Campanula.     Among  those  I  observed  were 

C.  Leutweinii,  C.  primulaefolia,  C.  hay- 
lodgensis,  C.  turbinata  Isabel,  and  others  of 
special  beauty  or  of  botanical  interest.  The 
popular  Dianthus  is  to  be  met  with  in  many 
foriTis,  such  as  D.  trifasciculatus,  D.  alpinus, 

D.  zonatus,  D.  neglectus,  and  otliers,  the 
collection  being  a  specially  good  one,  most 
of  the  plants  apparently  thriving  well  upon 
the  limestone.  Among  the  Geums,  of 
v.-hich  there  are  many,  I  was  attracted 
by  the  effective  foliage  of  Geum  bul- 
garicum,  although  the  plant  was  not  in 
flower.  Potentillas  are  excellently  repre- 
sented, amongst  them  being  B.  nepalensis 
Miss  Willmott's  variety,  apparently  a  better 
form  than  one  I  had  seen  under  the  same 
name  a  short  time  before.  More  noteworthy, 
however,  was  P.  nitida.  It  was  flowering 
with  a  freedom  I  have  never  seen  equalled. 
Epilobiums  were  good  and  numerous,  the 
newest  to  me  being  a  pretty  pale  yellow  one 
labelled  E.  luteum,  a  dwarf  plant,  which,  if 
hardy,  as  it  appears  to  be,  will  prove  an 
acquisition  to  the  rock-garden  or  border. 
The  pretty  yellow  Cineraria  lobata  was  also 
observed,  and,  as  Mr.  Moore  thinks  this  may 
prove  hardy,  a  note  should  be  taken  of  it  by 
those  seeking  new  plants.  Quite  a  number 
of  Pentstemon  species  are  to  be  found,  such 
as  P.  Kellermannii,  the  blue  P.  hetero- 
phyllus,  P.  Hartwegii,  with  a  very  beautiful 
variety  called  pygmsea,  having  flowers  of  a 
pretty  blush  colour  and  very  dwarf  in  habit. 
This  is  apparently  nn  excellent  rock-garden 
plant. 

As  might  be  expected,  Saxifragas  are  very 
numerous,  there  being  not  only  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  the  encrusted  or  silvery  species,  but 
also  of  those  of  other  types.  Among  the 
rarer  species  I  observed  S.  erosa  and  S. 
ranunculiflora.  The  species  of  Digitalis 
attracted  my  attention,  including  several 
already  known  to  me.  These  plants  do  not 
receive  the  notice  they  deserve.  I  observed 
the  pleasing,  tall,  white-flowered  D.  laevigata, 
also  D.  ferruginea,  D.  lutea,  and  D.  Lind- 
leyana,  all  of  which  afford  material    for    the 


hybridiser.  There  was  also  a  good  collection 
of  Dipsacus,  and  these  might  be  more  freely 
introduced  into  gardens  for  their  effective 
appearance.  D.  laciniatus,  L.  Leschenaultii, 
.ind  D.  Gmclinii  are  all  good.  Verbasums 
also  were  numerous;  one  tall  and  effective 
plant  was  called  V.  leianthum.  It  has 
yellow  flowers,  and  one  specimen  was  14  feet 
high  (see  fig.  on  p.  171).  V.  phlomoides  was 
among  the  best  of  the  others.  Statices  in- 
cluded S.  Wildenowii,  S.  bellidifolia,  S.  in- 
cana,  and  S.  Limonium.  The  species  and 
varieties  of  Sedums  and  Sempervivums  were 
very  numerous. 

Of  the  Lithospermums  I  vi-as  specially  im- 
pressed with  the  freedom  of  flowering  of  L. 
intermedium,  which  promises  to  take  a  lead- 
ing place  among  the  blue  or  purple  Grom- 
wells.  The  allied  Moltkia  petraea  was  also 
fine. 

Ramondias  and  Haberleas  included  the 
best  species  and  forms  of  these  fine  rock 
plants,  and  the  fine  rosettes  of  leaves  showed 
liow  well  they  thrive  in  the  corners  in  which 
they  are  planted  in  the  rock-garden.  In 
passing,  reference  may  be  made  to  a  fine 
specimen  of  Rubus  australis  growing  on  a 
rough  pole  in  the  rock-garden  and  which 
it  is  intended  should  thus  clamber  into  the 
branches  of  a  tree  above.  Amongst  other 
rock-garden  plants  were  Nepeta  Mussinii, 
Potentilla  speciosa,  Hypericum  fragile  and 
others,  Silene  quadrifida,  Chrysanthemum 
argenteum.  Aster  hyssopifolius,  Coprosma 
acerosa.  Thymus  lanceolatus  and  T.  strictus. 
Euphorbia  capitata,  Arenaria  gracilis, 
Senecio  lagopus,  Veronica  canescens,  and 
other  herbaceous  and  shrubby  species  of  this 
numerous  family.  The  pretty  Asperula 
Gussonii  was  growing  extremely  well.  I 
also  noticed  Oenothera  pumila,  and  two 
miniature  species  of  Gunneras  not  often  seen, 
viz.,  G.  magellanica  and  G.  dentata.  The 
handsome  Aciphylla  squarrosa,  Eryngium 
rigidum  and  E.  Serra,  with  good  Cytisuses, 
Hedera  minima,  and  many  dwarf  shrubs  gave 
a  fine  appearance  to  the  rock-garden,  which, 
despite  some  adverse  criticisms  on  the  ground 
of  formality,  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen 
for  the  welfare  of  the  plants. 

Daphne  Blagyana,  for  which  Glasnevin  is 
noted,  is  thriving,  and  the  Glasnevin 
Lavender  is  one  of  the  best.  The  collection 
of  hardy  Ferns  near  the  rock-garden  is  a  very 
fine  one,  and  pteridologists  would  find  ample 
material  to  interest  them. 

Tlie  water-garden  at  Glasnevin  is  always 
pleasing  in  summer-time,  and  those  who  do 
not  care  to  wander  down  to  the  water-garden 
proper  will  find  many  fine  Nympha;as  in 
little  tanks  in  front  of  the  houses,  while  the 
more  tender  Water  Lilies  are  accommodated 
under  glass.  In  the  water-garden  there  is 
a  representative  collection  of  the  new  Nym- 
ph;eas,  such  as  gloriosa,  Wm.  Doogue, 
Gladstoniana ;  the  double  tuberosa  Richard- 
sonii,  Robinsoniana,  Ellisiana,  and  chroma- 
tclla.  The  water-garden  is  fringed  with 
moisture-loving  plants,  and  near  by  is  a  bog- 
garden,  where  many  plants  are  in  perfect 
health,  among  them  being  a  number  of 
Primulas,  P.  Poissonii,  in  particular,  being 
beautifully  in  bloom.  The  shoots  are  2^1  feet 
high,  although  at  times  in  winter  the  plants 
are  covered  with  the  ovei  flow  of  the  water. 
Japanese  Irises  flourish  here  very  satisfac- 
torily. 
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The  herbaceous  borders  are  well  planted 
with  choice  subjects,  and  free  use  has  been 
made  of  annuals  to  supplement  the  display 
of  bloom  until  the  later-flowering  plants  come 
into  blow.  Among  the  annuals  I  noted  some 
plants  of  a  fine  strain  of  annual  Larkspur 
and  a  beautiful  white  Iberis. 

In  the  reserve  gardens  are  many  good 
plants,  including  a  collection  of  seedlings 
from  recently  introduced  Chinese  species. 
These  are  interesting,  and  although  many 
will  probably  prove  to  be  plants  already 
known  in  gardens  there  will  no  doubt  be 
some  novelties  amongst  them.  The  collec- 
tion of  hardy  plants  is  worthy  of  the  fine 
establishment,  and  the  condition  of  the 
garden  reflects  credit  on  Mr.  Moore  and  his 
staff.     5.  Arnott. 


APPLE  FELTHUM  BEAUTY. 

This  early  dessert  Apple  (see  fig.  74)  was 
■exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  August  18th,  when  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  granted  it  an  Award  of  Merit. 

The  parents  were  stated  to  be  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  a  brightly-col- 
oured fruit  of  medium  size,  being  flattish-round 
in  shape  and  highly  coloured  at  the  end  next  to 
the  sun.  The  ground  colour  is  a  yellowish-green, 
and  this  has  red  markings,  which  sometimes  run 
in  streaks  towards  the  eye,  which  is  closed.  The 
stalk  is  set  in  a  shallow  cavity,  is  about  half  an 
inch  in  length  and  rather  slender.  The  variety 
is  especially  welcome  as  it  is  in  season  at  a 
time  when  good  dessert  Apples  are  scarce.  The 
fruit  is  very  pleasant  to  the  palate,  the  flesh 
being  brisk  and  sweet,  which  qualities  no  doubt 
it  derives  from  its  first-named  parent,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin. 


It  was  greatly  esteemed  in  those  early  days, 
and  had  many  endearing  names,  such  as  "  Cull 
me,  sweet,"  &c.,  but  the  name  of  Heartsease  is  not 
used  by  Shakespeare  at  all,  as  this  name  pertained 
originally  to  the  Wallflower,  and,  by  some  mis- 
understanding,  was  transferred  to  the  Pansy. 
Thomson  may  be  left  out  of  the  History  of  the 
Pansy^  as  he  was  only  one  amongst  many  who 
cultivated  and  improved  it  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  If  Mr.  Crane  will  refer  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  TloricitUiiral  Cabinet^  p.  192, 
plate  XL,  there  are  three  coloured  illustrations 
of  Pansies  in  this  periodical  showing  what  had 
been  done  up  to  that  time,  and  during  the  next 
seven  vears  there  were  21  coloured  illustrations 
of  Pansies  in  this  work  alone ;  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  artist  who  painted  them,  the  ad- 
vance in  these  seven  years  was  marvel- 
lous. There  is  a  jellow  self,  two  yellow- 
grounds  and  two  white-grounds,  as  good  in  form 
as  those  of  the  present  day  ;  they  are  in  vol.  vii.. 
May  1,  1839.  The  plates  are  not  numbered. 

About  that  time  there  were  three  classes  of 
Pansies,  viz.,  white-grounds,  yellow-grounds, 
and  selfs.  Of  the  self  colours  there  were  white, 
yellow  and   dark,  almost  black,   Varieties ;    but 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

•  "The  Book  of  the  Pansy,  Viola 
AND  Violet." 

In  an  introduction  to  this  book  the  author 
gives  a  history  of  these  charming  garden  flowers. 
He  says :  "  The  origin  of  the  Pansy  is  to  a 
certain  extent  wrapt  in  obscurity  "  and  cites  the 
work  of  a  gardener  nam.ed  Thomson  (not 
Thompson),  of  Iver,  who,  it  seems,  obtained 
plants  of  the  wild  Viola  tricolor  and  used  this 
plant  as  a  seed  parent  to  obtain  improved 
forms.  This  was  in  1813.  He  certainly  found 
they  improved,  as  was  natural.  But  the  Pansy 
was  a  cultivated  plant  in  England  certainly  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  All  the  early 
botanists  make  mention  of  it  as  a  well-known 
plant.  We  a'so  know  that  the  play  of  "  Hamlet  " 
was  published  in  1603,  and  in  the  IV.  Act  Scene 
V.  the  Pansy  is  distinguished  from  the  Violet. 
Poor,  distraught  Ophelia  brings  in  a  collection 
of  flowers  and  herbs.  Amongst  them  she  has 
"  Pansies  that's  for  thoughts."  "  There's  a 
Daisy ;  I  would  give  you  some  Violets,  but 
they  withered  all  when  my  father  died."  Spen- 
ser, in  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  writes  of  the 
*' pretie  pawnee."  And  Ben  Jonson  has  it, 
"  The  panzie  this,  and  that's  for  lover's 
thoughts."  It  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in 
Shakespeare  as  "  Love  in  idleness." 

^'  Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell ; 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower — 
Before    milk-white,    now    purple    with    love's 

wound. 
And  maidens  call  it  '  love  in  idleness.'  " 

London:    John    Lane,    The 


botanically,  they  are  all  specifically  distinct. 
\"iola  cornuta  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  English 
Gardens.  It  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine in  1805,  tab.  791.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain 
and  Algiers,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  in  1776,  by  Dr.  Ortega.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  or  later,  when 
flower  bedding  was  so  popular,  gardens  were 
ransacked  to  obtain  suitable  plants,  and  in  the 
sixth  decade  Viola  cornuta  was  discovered 
treated  as  a  weed  in  some  old  garden,  and  was 
easily  propagated,  and  took  its  place  as  lines  in 
"  ribbon  borders,"  or  edges  to  beds  in  the 
flower  garden.  It  is  of  free-tufted,  wiry  growth, 
and  soon  smothers  most  other  hardy  plants  if 
its  growth  is  not  checked.  It  is  seldom  seen 
now.  By  using  the  pollen  of  the  Pansy  on  this 
Viola  a  much  hardier  plant  was  obtained  than 
the  Pansy,  and  one  that,  owing  to  its  slender, 
wiry  stems,  stands  the  heat  and  drought  of  the 
South  of  England,  and  thrives  where  the  Pansy 
will  scarcely  exist.  The  introduction  is  the 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  book ;  but  the 
author's  remarks  on  the  culture  and  treatment  of 
the  Pansy,  Viola  and  Violet  shows  that  he  is 
familiar  with  his  subject.     The  various  types  of 
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Fig.    74. — .\PPLE    FEt,TH.\M    BE.\LTV:    A    NEW    APPLE,    RIPENING    IN    AUGUST. 


amongst  the  white  and  yellow-grounds  there 
was  no  great  variety  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  The  Belgian  Pansies  were  in- 
troduced by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Dean,  an  elder 
brother  of  Mr.  Alex.  Dean.  The  florists  would 
have  none  of  them  at  first,  and  treated  them 
with  contempt,  just  as  the  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mum was  belittled  by  the  growers  of  the  in- 
curved varieties  ten  years  later.  But  the  Belgian 
Pansy  came  to  stay.  Others  outside  the  ring  of 
florists  took  them  up,  and  the  result  is  the 
fancy  Pansy  of  the  present  day.  They  are  the 
result  of  nearly  60  years'  work  in  Britain.  The 
show  and  fancy  Pansies  were  doubtless  de- 
rived by  continuous  cross-fertilisation  from 
Viola  tricolor,  which  is  found  in  its  wild  state 
very  widely  distributed  in  cultivated  ground  in 
Britain. 

We  now  come  to  what  the  author  of  this  book 
terms  "  Tufted  Pansies."  He  quotes  the  late 
Dr.  Stuart,  who  says  that  "  Botanically,  Violets, 
Pansies  and  Heart's-Ease  are  all  the  same."' 
This  is  incorrect !  The  Sweet  Violet  is  Viola 
odorata.  The  Pansy  is  V.  tricolor,  and  the 
Tufted  Pansy  has  been  obtained  by  crossing  V. 
cornuta  with  the  pollen  of  V.  tricolor,  so  that. 


Violas  and  Pansies  are  described  and  classified, 
but  surely  the  author  is  in  error  when  he  states 
that  in  the  rase  of  exhibition  Violas,  "  Here 
size  of  flowers  is  sought  after  at  the  expense  of 
everything  else,  no  matter  how  coarse  the 
growth,  how  utterly  unsuited  for  garden  em- 
bellishment, how  difficult  to  grow,  or  how  far 
from  a  really  tufted  Pansy  it  may  depart,  the 
one  redeeming  feature  of  size  secures  for  it  a 
place  on  the  list  of  specialists,  and  recognition 
on  the  stands  at  the  shows."  Surely  no  person 
with  a  judicial  mind  would  place  mere  size  in 
the  first  place,  ignoring  form  and  good  colour. 
There  are  chapters  on  "  Propagation,"  "  Plant- 
ing out  in  beds,"  "Exhibiting,"  "Raising  new 
varieties  from  seed,  and  method  of  crossing." 
The  author  has  gone  into  the  details  of  the 
work  minutely,  and  an  amateur,  taking  up 
the  culture  of  Violas  and  Pansies,  will  be  thank- 
ful  to  have  so  much  useful  information  placed 
before  him.  The  month  of  August  is  the  best 
time  to  propagate  these  plants,  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  illustrations  of  cuttings  in  the  book 
are  valuable,  showing  the  right  and  the  wrong 
shoots  for  the  purpose.    /.  D. 
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ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 

HOLOTHRIX  VILLOSA. 
Flowering  in  the  Orchid  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Ileaton,  Bradford,  is  this 
singular  little  South  African  terrestrial  Orchid, 
an  inflorescence  of  which  has  been  sent  us.  It 
decidedly  belongs  to  the  class  termed  botani- 
cal, but  under  examination  it  is  highly  interest- 
ing, and  moreover  its  flowers  are  delicately  frag- 
rant. The  leaves  are  round,  fleshy,  and  hairy, 
and  are  borne  near  to  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  slender,  erect  inflorescence  is  about  9  inches 
in  height,  and  furnished  with  about  30  small, 
3'ellowish-green  flowers  irregularly  arranged  on 
the  upper  half,  the  spur  of  each  passing  under 
the  proportionately-thick,  short  pedicel  and 
ovary.  It  was  grown  in  a  cold,  freely-ventilated 
house  with  Bartholina  pectinata,  which  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  showed  so  well  at  Holland  House, 
and  with  which  it  was  imported. 

ARACHNANTHE    MOSCHIFERA. 

This  striking  species  is  flowering  with  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  its  curious,  large, 
spider-like  flowers  being  produced  on  stout, 
^■Erides-like  growths.  The  thick,  wax-like  sepals 
and  decurved  petals  are  greenish-white  barred 
with  chocolate-purple.  The  short  and  curiously- 
formed  lip  is  greenish,  the  edges  of  the  side 
lobes  and  the  very  short  front  lobe  brown.  It 
has  the  same  general  appearance  as  Messrs. 
Sanders'  recent  introduction,  A.  annamensis, 
although  the  latter  is  the  showier.  Both 
species  require  to  be  grown  in  a  warm,  moist 
house. 

CIRRHOPETALUM     MACRAEI. 

An  inflorescence  of  this  graceful  Ceylon 
species  is  sent  us  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound,  gr.  to 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park,  Rei- 
gate,  who  has  an  important  collection  of  Cirrho- 
petalums,  Bulbophyllums,  and  other  pretty  and 
r^:re  Orchids.  The  slender  scape  bears  a  head  of 
flowers  arranged  in  a  very  short  raceme,  and 
each  about  two  inches  in  length.  The  upper 
sepal  is  broadly  lanceolate,  and  continued  in  a 
bristle-like  point.  The  long,  narrow  lateral 
sepals  are  pale  yellow  mottled  with  rose  colour  ; 
the  small  petals  reddish,  and  the  fleshy,  recurved 
lip  mottled  with  purple.  The  species  has  been 
known  for  many  years,  but  is  now  rarely  seen  in 
gardens. 


THE    ROSARY. 

WORK   IN   THE   ROSE    GARDEN    DURING 
SEPTEMBER. 

The  weather  of  August  was  v-ery  unfavourable 
for  budding  operations,  and  I  am  afraid  there 
will  be  many  failures  owing  to  the  dry  weather. 
Where  the  buds  have  taken  they  are  plump  and 
sound,  and  if  the  early-budded  Briars  are  now 
shortened  about  half-way,  this  will  help  to 
keep  the  buds  vigorous.  Any  stocks  that  have 
missed  are  still  available  for  budding  if  the 
roots  are  kept  well  supplied  with  water.  The 
work,  however,  should  be  completed  early  in 
September,  for  if  the  weather  afterw  irds  sets  in 
wet  there  will  be  so  great  a  flow  of  sap  that  it 
will  keep  the  stocks  in  active  growth  much  later 
than  usual.  Budding  of  the  Manetti  and  the 
De  la  Grifferaie  stocks  should  be  finished  without 
delay,  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  ripe 
buds  for  the  purpose.  Early-budded  Briars 
starting  into  growth  may  be  shortened  a 
few  inches  above  the  bud  to  strengthen  it. 
Owing  to  the  dry  weather  insect  pests  and 
mildew  abound  ;  the  shoots  and  foliage  should, 
therefore,  be  well  cleansed  with  suitable  reme- 
dies in  the  evenings,  and  the  specific  should  be 
washed  off  lagain  with  clean  water  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  All  soft  and  weakly-growing 
shoots   should  be  removed  to   strene:then  those 


that  remain,  and  any  useless  shoots  or  suckers 
springing  from  the  stem  or  roots  must  b€ 
removed  also.  By  a  system  of  early  and  late 
propagation  and  judicious  stopping  during  the 
growing  season  it  is  possible  to  maintain  and 
extend  the  flowering  period  of  Roses  from  May 
until  Christmas  without  any  attempt  at  forcing. 
Pot  Roses  plunged  in  beds  should  be  brought 
into  a  cold  house  or  frame  for  successional 
flowering  at  the  end  of  the  present  month,  but 
if  the  weather  is  mild  and  open  they  can  be 
left  out  till  October  and  be  brought  under  cover 
in  batches  as  required.  The  Tea  and  Hybrid 
Tea  Roses  are  now  more  brilliant  in  colour  than 
at  any  other  season  of  the  year,  and  they  will 
continue  tQ  flower  well  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
especially  if  after  the  end  of  September  a  tem- 
porary framework  is  made  for  their  protection. 
A  suitable  structure  may  be  made  with  garden 
lights,  leaving  the  sides  and  the  ends  of  the 
structure  open.  This  applies  only  to  dwarf  pot 
plants  plunged  outside  in  beds.  The  following 
are  specially  bright  and  varied  in  colour  just 
now  :  Belle  Siebrecht,  Mme.  Testout,  Triomphe 
de  Perne  Pere,  Liberty,  Grand  Duke  Ernest 
Ludwig,  Falcot,  and  Safrano.     Some  years  ago 

1  saw  growing  at  Messrs.  Leveque's  nursery 
near  Paris,  during  September,  many  thousands 
of  pot  Roses  plunged  outside,  and  it  was  an 
object  lesson  to  see  the  wealth  of  varied  colours 
on  the  plants.  Many  of  them  were  not  more 
than  six  or  eight  months  old  from  the  graft  or 
cutting. 

Keep  the  hoe  well  plied  amongst  borders  and 
beds  of  Roses.  This  will  assist  in  aerating  the 
soil  and  also  promote  the  ascent  of  moisture 
from  the  water  level.  Those  beds  and  borders 
which  have  received  a  good  mulching  and  abun- 
dant watering  during  the  summer  will  now  show 
to  great  advantage.  The  flowers,  foliage,  and 
growths  of  the  plants  will  be  fresh  and  abundant. 

At  the  end  of  this  month  the  pot  Roses  that 
were  forced  and  stood  outside  during  the 
summer  can  be  potted  or  top-dressed  according 
to    the    state    of     the    roots.     If    top-dressed, 

2  inches  of  the  old  soil  should  be  taken  off  and 
replaced  with  good  turfy  loam,  a  little  rotten 
manure,  anfl  bone-dust.  See  also  that  the 
drainage  in  the  pots  is  perfect.  When  Roses 
have  been  in  the  same  pots  for  more  than  two 
seasons  they  usually  require  a  shift  into  recep- 
tacles a  size  larger.  Sometimes  the}-^  will  be 
found  to  have  made  few  or  no  roots  ;  in  this 
case  they  should  be  returned  to  the  same  pots, 
after  the  pots  have  been  washed.  Pot  firmly, 
using  two-thirds  good  loam,  the  remaining  third 
being  burnt  earth,  sharp  sand,  and  manure. 
The  repotting  of  the  bulk  of  these  Roses  can 
remain  over  until  next  month,  when  a  general 
overhaul  of  all  the  plants  in  pots  will  be  neces- 
sary. Roses  planted  out  under  glass  should  be 
lightly  pruned  at  the  end  of  this  month.  They 
should  be  allowed  an  abundance  of  ventilation 
both  night  and  day,  and  be  kept  well  syringed 
while  bright  weather  lasts.  The  material  for 
potting  purposes  next  month  should  be  prepared 
at  once.  Fresh  loam  or  turf  should  be  mixed 
with  road  grit,  burnt  earth,  rotten  manure,  and 
soot,  and  well  exposed  to  the  weather  at  least 
a  month  before  it  is  required  for  use.  The  best 
plan  is  to  have  the  loam,  turf,  and  manure 
stocked  in  alternate  layers  some  six  or  eight 
months  before  it  is  required.  Soil  near  towns 
soon  loses  its  fertilising  properties  and  requires 
frequent  renewal.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  do 
this  in  readiness  for  planting  next  month.  The 
old  soil  should  be  cleared  out  and  fresh  maiden 
loam,  turf,  and  well-fermented  manure  be  sub- 
stituted. Climbers  and  bush  Roses  thrive  best 
near  towns  ;  standard  Roses  are  usually  short- 
lived. Hybrids  of  Bourbon  and  China  Roses 
are  very  suitable  for  town  planting.  A  selection 
includes  Blairii  No.  2,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Chas. 
I^wson,  Paul  Ricaut,  the  old  Provence,  old 
Pink  and  Crested  Moss,  and  old  Cabbage  Rose. 
The  following  climbing  varieties  are  also  suit- 
able :     Bennett's     Seedling,     Dundee    Rambler, 


Fiilicit'i-Perpetue,  Laure  Davoust,  Sweet  Briar,, 
and  Mme.  d'Arblay.  Only  a  few  kinds  of  the- 
Hybrid  Perpetual  class  are  likely  to  do  well  in 
smoky  districts,  the  best  being  Boale  de  Neige, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  John  Hopper,  Anna  Alexiff,. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  /. 
D.   G. 


TREES   AND  SHRUBS. 

OXYDENDRON  ARBOREUM. 
W^iTH  the  exception  of  many  species  of  Heaths 

and  their  numerous  varieties,  there  are  few 
Ericaceous  plants  that  bloom  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer.  Included  in  the  list  is 
Oxydendron  arboreum,  which  forms  an  orna- 
mental flowering  shrub.  It  is  an  old  plant  in 
gardens,  having  been  introduced  from  North 
America  in  1752,  where  in  a  state  of  nature  it  is 
said  to  occur  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  In  its 
natural  habitat  the  plant  attains  the  dimensions 
of  a  tree,  but  in  this  country  it  must  be  looked 
upon  more  as  a  shrub,  and  it  blooms  freely  when 
less  than  6  feet  in  height.  While  the  generic 
name  of  Oxydendron  is  now  regarded  as  the 
correct  one,  the  plant  was  formerly  known  as 
Andromeda,  also  Lyonia,  the  specific  title  in  each 
case  being  the  same.  Popularly  it  is  the  Sorrel 
Tree  or  Sourwood  of  the  States.  The  leaves  are 
oblong-lanceolate  in  shape,  glabrous,  and  of  a 
dark  green  hue.  In  the  autumn  the  foliage 
changes  to  a  brilliant  shining-red  colour,  and 
frequently  remains  in  this  state  for  some  time 
before  defoliation.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
long  slender,  partially  drooping  racemes  on  the 
branchlets  of  the  preceding  year  ;  they  are  white, 
urn-shaped,  and  of  thick  wax-like  texture.  This 
species  of  Oxydendron  needs  a  fairly  cool,  moist 
soil  of  a  peaty  nature. 

HIBISCUS    SYRIACUS. 

Apart  from  the  beauty  of  its  blossoms,  this- 
Hibiscus  is  very  interesting  as  being  almost  the 
only  shrubby  member  of  the  large  order 
Malvacese  that  can  be  regarded  as  hardy  in 
this  country.  It  is,  however,  only  hardy  in  the 
southern  parts  of  these  islands.  A  warm,  well- 
drained  soil  is  best  suited  to  its  requirements, 
and  a  hot,  dry  summer  is  particularly  conducive 
to  the  formation  of  fiower-buds.  In  all  its 
varieties  this  Hibiscus  forms  a  sturdy-growing 
deciduous  shrub,  seldom  more  than  6  feet  to 
7  feet  in  height,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  erect 
habit.  While  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is 
greenish,  the  old  wood  is  usually  of  a  decided 
greyish  hue,  which  in  winter  when  devoid  of 
foliage  forms  a  notable  feature. 

Of  the  many  named  varieties  in  cultivation 
there  are  more  kinds  with  double  or  semi-double 
blossoms  than  with  single  ones,  but  I  prefer 
them  with  single  flowers.  A  delightful  variety 
is  Cceleste,  whose  large,  well-expanded  blossoms 
are  coloured  bright  blue,  with  a  reddish  tinge 
towards  the  base  of  the  petals.  It  has  of  late 
become  very  popular.  Other  good  single  varie- 
ties are  Totus  albus,  with  pure  white  flowers  ; 
Rubus,  the  best  of  the  reds  ;  and  what  I  regard 
as  the  typical  Hibiscus  syriacus,  a  white  flower 
with  a  large  crimson  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
petal.  Of  double  kinds  may  be  especially  men- 
tioned albus  plenus,  double  white  ;  anemonia;- 
fiorus,  dark  red ;  Boule  de  Feu,  bright  red  ; 
coeruleus  plenus,  bluish  ;  fastuosus,  rosy-white  ; 
Lady  Stanley,  rose;  spectabilis  flore  pleno,  pale 
pink. 

This  Hibiscus  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
to  this  country  as  long  ago  as  1596 ;  Loudon 
mentions  seven  varieties.  The  question  of  its 
native  country  has  aroused  a  certain  amount  of 
controversy.  The  specific  name  would  suggest 
that  it  is  a  native  of  Syria,  and  the  K'e-.ii  Hand 
List  gives  as  its  native  country  the  Orient,  but 
I  believe  it  is  now  regarded  as  indigenous  to 
China,  having  been  found  wild  in  different 
localities  in  that  country.     W. 
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NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH  "  GARDEN. 

We  are  sowing  in  frames  in  well-prepared 
soil  seeds  of  a  dwarf  strain  of  Ox-Heart  Cab- 
bage. Germination  is  hastened  by  light  but 
frequent  waterings.  Should  the  weather  prove 
very  wet,  the  lights  will  be  placed  on  the 
frames,  although  an  abundance  of  ventilation 
will  be  given.  Another  bed  similar  to  the  one 
for  the  Ox-Heart  Cabbages  has  been  prepared  for 
the  sowing  of  Cauliflowers  Driancourt,  Lamblin, 
and  Lenormand.  The  heads  will  be  ready  for 
cutting  in  the  coming  spring.  Beds  have 
also  been  made  ready  for  pricking  off  Lettuces  in 
October  ;  as  it  is  important  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fine  weather,  all  the  hot-beds  at  liberty 
are  being  turned  over  ;  the  old  manure  is  well 
broken  up,  and  will  be  used  to  form  a  layer 
2  inches  in  thickness  on  the  beds  for  the  Let- 
tuces. Seedlings  of  Onion  Little  Paris  Mar- 
ket are  coming  through  the  ground  ;  they  will 
be  pricked  off  at  the  end  of  September. 

The  Lettuces  sown  at  the  beginning  of  August 
have  been  transplanted  under  cloches,  30  to 
each  cloche.  The  plants  are  doing  well,  the 
present  dull  and  windy  weather  being  favour- 
able to  their  growth.  We  have  set  the  cloches 
on  the  beds,  where  the  Lettuces  will  be  planted 
out  in  groups  of  four  ;  the  glasses  are  covered 
with  mats  to  keep  the  soil  in  good  condition. 

All  the  Winter  Spinach  has  been  sown.  The 
Endives  La  Ruftec  and  the  Batavian  Green  are 
well  established   in  their  winter  quarters. 

The  crop  of  Endive  La  Rouennaise  planted 
at  the  end  of  June  on  the  old  manure  beds  is 
now  marketed.  They  must  be  dispatched  in  a 
very  short  time  after  the  heart  is  bleached,  or 
the  outside  leaves  soon  decay. 

All  the  Cauliflowers  are  growing  freely:  the 
plants  need  constant  attention  and  frequent 
waterings  in  order  to  ke^p  the  leaves  tender  and 
green,  and  to  guard  against  aphides  and  cater- 
pillars, which  are  numerous  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

In  the  old-established  "  French  "  garden  a  sow- 
ing of  the  first  batch  of  Cabbage  Lettuce  Little 
Black  Gott  has  been  made  under  cloches.  The 
seedlings  will  be  pricked  off  a  week  later,  30  to 
each  cloche,  in  a  well-situated  part  of  the  gar- 
den. They  will  be  planted  on  hot-beds  during 
the  middle  of  November.  This  is  not  very 
profitable,  but  it  is  done  to  find  work  for  the 
staff  during  November  and  December,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  making  of  the  hot-beds  in  January. 
This  crop  is  cleared  for  the  New  Year ;  the 
beds  are  then  turned  over  and  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  fresh  manure  to  be  used  for  another 
crop.     P.  Aquatias^  Maylayid,  Esstx,  August  sy. 


ANTHURIUMS. 

Species  of  Anthurium  which  are  cultivated  for 
the  beauty  of  their  leaves  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  room  for  their  development,  much 
more  than  those  that  are  grown  only  for  their 
flowers.  Each  section  requires  different  treat- 
ment, and  while  they  readily  respond  to  gener- 
ous culture,  there  are  certain  conditions  essential 
for  their  successful  growth. 

The  flowering  species  are  propagated  in  the 
spring  by  removing  the  side  shoots  with  roots 
attached.  Pinch  out  any  flowers  that  may  be 
present  on  the  offset,  and  insert  the  shoot  in  a 
mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  broken  crocks,  char- 
coal and  silver  sand.  Anthuriums  ramify  best 
in  soil  which  is  in  a  lumpy  condition,  perfectly 
sweet,  and  through  which  water  will  pass 
readily.  From  start  to  finish  they  require  an 
abundance  of  water.  Plunge  the  pots  con- 
taining the  shoots  in  a  bottom  heat  of  65°  F., 
and  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  have  made  roots 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  their  being 
taken  out  of  the  propagating  case  and  shifted 
into  larger  pots,  but  over-potting  must  be 
guarded  again.  Use  a  similar  compost  as  be- 
fore, vrith  the  addition  of  some  lumps  of  flaked 
cow  manure  broken  to  the  size  of  Walnuts,  and 


return  the  plants  to  the  propagating  case  for  a 
few  days.  Shade  them  from  bright  sunshine 
and  admit  a  little  ventilation  to  the  frame  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  day.  Keep  the  plants 
damp  by  syringing  them  two  or  three  times 
daily.  On  taking  them  out  of  the  case,  place 
them  on  the  shady  side  of  the  pit,  gradually 
inuring  them  to  more  light  as  the  summer  ad- 
vances, but  never  expose  them  to  the  full  force 
of  the  sun's  rays.  Apply  plenty  of  water  both 
at  the  roots  and  overhead.  The  temperature 
may  be  allowed  to  drop  in  the  autumn,  and 
less  water  will  be  necessary  through  the  dull 
months  of  the  year.  K  night  temperature  of  55" 
will  suit  them  admirably.  Insects  may  be  kept 
at  bay  by  immersing  the  plants  in  the  XL-.\11 
or  some  other  insecticide.  Repot  the  plants  in 
April  in  soil  similar  to  that  already  advised, 
using  lumps  greater  in  size  at  each  successive 
potting.  In  the  summer  a  few  flowers  will 
appear,  but  the  object  of  the  cultivator  should 
be  to  encourage  growth  rather  than  the  pro- 
duction   of   flowers.      Treat   the    plants   thronph 


sow  them  in  spring  time  on  a  mixture  of 
chopped  Sphagnum-moss,  finely  broken  char- 
coal and  crocks  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
sand.  The  drainage  of  the  seed-pans  should  be 
as  perfect  as  possible.  Do  not  cover  the  seeds, 
but  let  them  lie  evenly  upon  the  surface.  Cover 
them  with  a  bell-glass  or  place  the  pans  in  a 
propagating  case  having  a  night  temperature  of 
65° ;  they  will  germinate  in  about  six  weeks. 
.\llow  the  young  plants  plenty  of  light,  but  do 
not  permit  the  sun's  rays  to  burn  them.  Syringe 
the  seedlings  overhead  each  afternoon  and  give 
them  fresh  air  at  midday,  increasing  the  amount 
according  to  the  growth  and  vigour  of  the 
plants.  In  September  prick  the  seedlings  into 
3-inch  pots  and  keep  them  through  the  winter 
in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  at  night  time,  in- 
creasing it  10'-'  by  day.  They  must  be  potted 
as  required,  and  should  always  be  allowed  an 
abundance  of  rain  water.  From  this  point  they 
may  be  treated  as  advised  for  the  rooted  shoots. 
Slight  variations  in  the  colour  of  the  spathes  of 
the  various  species  mav  be  found,  and  thi's  adds 


{Phatogvaph  by  J.  Clitnlinlts. 
Fig.    75. — ANTHURIUM    \VAROCOUE.\NUM  :    IN    THE    COLLECTION    OF 
A.    LANYON,    ESO.,    TOLVEAN,    CORNWALL, 


the  following  winter  as  in  the  one  before,  and 
repot,  if  necessary,  in  April.  After  this  stage 
flowers  will  appear  profusely.  When  the  bright- 
ness of  the  flowers  has  waned  in  early  August, 
an  excellent  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  over- 
haul and  clean  the  plants,  potting  them  or  giving 
them  a  good  top-dressing  as  may  be  required. 
Flowering  seems  to  exhaust  the  plants,  but  top- 
dressings  or  waterings  of  liquid  cow  manure 
serve  to  increase  their  vigour  again  before 
winter  sets  in.  Anthuriums  may  also  be  increased 
by  cutting  the  stems  into  pieces  2  inches  long 
and  placing  the  portions  in  a  very  sandy  soil  in 
heat,  as  is  done  with  various  species  of  Dra- 
caena. This  method  of  propagation  takes  a 
longer  time  than  that  described  above,  though 
one  stock  plant  gives  a  large  number  of  new 
plants  by  this  means  of  increase. 

A.  Scherzerianum  and  its  varieties,  also  A 
Andraeanum  and  its  varieties,  may  be  grown 
from  seed.     Wash  the  seeds  from  the  pulp  and 


to  the  interest  of  raising  the  plants  from  seeds. 
The  soil  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  sour, 
and  if  this  should  occur,  it  is  best  to  cut  off  all 
flowers,  wash  the  roots  in  warm  water,  cut 
away  any  dead  roots  and  decayed  parts,  and 
pot  them  in  fresh,  sweet  soil,  afterwards  plung. 
ing  them  in  bottom  heat  to  assist  fresh  root 
action. 

Species  with  Ornamental  Foliage. 
Some  of  these  possess  large,  handsome,  vel- 
vety, and  diversely-shaped  leaves,  which  renders 
them  exceedingh'  attractive.  They  are  pro- 
pagated by  suckers  during  the  spring  or  sum- 
mer months  ;  also  by  taking  off  a  portion  of  the 
main  trunk  when  the  annual  potting  takes  place. 
A  piece  of  the  stem  6  inches  long  should  be  cut 
into  three  portions,  and  these  placed  singly  in 
4-inch  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  Sphagnum-moss, 
charcoal  and  broken  crocks  and  plunged  in  a 
bed  having  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°.     One 
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or  more  shoots  soon  make  their  appearance ; 
these  should  be  potted  on  and  given  a  liberally 
rich  soil,  consisting  of  lumps  of  rich  fibrous 
loam,  some  fibrous  peat,  cow  manure,  charcoal 
and  broken  crocks.  Keep  the  plants  well  watered 
and  shaded,  pinch  out  all  flowers  as  they  appear, 
and  maintain  the  plants  scrupulously  clean  by 
frequent  syringings. 

The  temperature  should  be  higher  (80°  to  85") 
than  for  the  flowering  varieties,  but  they  need 
an  abundance  of  water  both  at  the  roots  and 
overhead.  A  moist  atmosphere,  such  as  is 
found  in  a  Cucumber  house,  is  an  ideal  one  for 
these  Anthuriums. 

A.  Warocqueanum  (see  fig.  75)  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  species.  It  grows  to  a  height  of 
4  feet  6  inches,  and  the  leaves  measure  45 
inches  in  length  and  16  inches  in  breadth.  In 
colour  they  are  a  handsome  green  crossed  with 
silvery  white  veins. 

A.  splendidum  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Bull 
as  follows: — The  course  of  the  nerves  is 
marked  bv  a  broadish  band  of  deep  lustrous  vel- 


roots  have  formed  in  this  upper  soil,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  cut  off  the  part  in  the  pot,  and  to  sink  the 
upper  part  now  cased  in  the  netting  into  a  fresh 
pot  without  damaging  the  plant.  By  this  means 
the  plant  may  be  kept  quite  dwarf. 

The  illustrations  (figs.  75  and  76)  are  of  plants 
in  the  collection  at  Tolvean,  Redruth,  Cornwall, 
the  seat  of  Alfred  Lanyon,  Esq.  The  structure 
in  which  they  are  housed  is  heated  by  four  rows 
of  pipes  running  under  the  side  benches.  Under 
the  central  stage  there  is  a  tank  the  length  of 
the  house,  which  feeds  a  dip  in  one  corner.  The 
house  is  a  span-roofed  structure  with  a  lantern. 
The  principal  plants  grown  in  this  stove  are  :  — 
Anthurium,  AUamanda,  Calatliea  (Maranta), 
Stephanotis,  Ixora,  Euphorbia,  Eucharis, 
Codiseum  (Croton),  Acalypha,  Hibiscus,  Cycas, 
Haemanthus,  and  Dracaena.  Tlie  gardens  were 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  H.  Bowden,  during 
which  period  they  were  noted  for  nearly  40  years 
for  their  stove  and  greenhouse  specimen  plants. 
Mr.  Bowden  has  recently  retired.  K.  W.j  Tol- 
vean, Redruth. 


ir>.oloe,u\th.  by  J.  Chcnhalls. 
Fig.    76. — ANTHURIUM    VEITCHIl:    IN    THE    COLLECTION    OF    A.    LANYON,    ESQ., 
TOLVEAN,    CORNWALL 


vety  green,  the  intervening  spaces  of  about  equal 
width  being  in  striking  contrast,  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish green.  .  .  ."  This  is  a  very  beautiful 
species. 

A.  Veitchii  (see  fig.  76)  has  leaves  40  inches 
long  and  12  inches  wide,  with  a  glossy  metallic 
surface.  The  principal  nerves  are  arched  and 
deeply  sunken,  presenting  a  curiously  waved  ap- 
pearance. A  full-grown  plant  will  measure  as 
much  as  6  feet  across. 

A.  crystallinum  is  an  old  and  well-known 
variety,  with  rich  velvety  green  leaves  having 
white  crystalline  veining.  The  leaves  are  ovate 
and  present  a  handsome  appearance. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  large  plants 
may  become  leggy  and  the  leaves  become  re- 
duced in  size  ;  for  some  years  I  have  adopted  a 
plan  to  augment  the  amount  of  rooting  material 
by  placing  a  piece  of  half-inch  mesh  wire  net- 
ting around  the  stem  of  a  diameter  to  fit  inside 
of  the  rim  of  the  pot.  This  is  lined  with  living 
Sphagnum-moss  and  filled  with  large  lumps  of 
loam,  peat  and  cow  manure.     Eventually,  when 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   H.    G.   Alf.\andeh,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.    G.  L. 
Hoi.FOKD,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  VVestonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Odonioglossums. — The  spring  and  early-sum- 
mer flowering  members  of  this  genus  are  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  cool-growing  Orchids. 
The  species  O.  crispum,  O.  Pescatorei,  O. 
Hallii,  O.  Harryanum,  O.  triumphans,  O. 
luteo-purpureum,  O.  cirrhosum,  and  their 
hybrids,  with  their  very  numerous  and  beautiful 
varieties,  are  all  extensively  cultivated.  Their 
cultural  requirements  are  very  similar,  and  they 
can  be  successfidly  grown  together  in  a  cool, 
well-cultivated  structure.  If  the  situation  of  the 
structure  in  which  Odontoglossums  are  ac- 
commodated is  an  ex[K)sed  one,  periods  of  hot, 
dry  weather,  such  as  have  been  experienced 
this  summer,  are  dcuimental  to  their  well- 
being,  owing  to  it  btiug  a  difficult  matter  to 
maintain  a  suitably  cool  and  moist  atmosphere. 

Polling  and  re-surfacing  Odontoglossums.- — 
Repotting  is  an  important  detail  in  the  cultiva- 


tion of  these  Orchids,  for  upon  its  proper 
carrying  out  largely  depends  success  m  tlieir 
culture.  The  early  autumn  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  best  season  for  the  affording  of  new 
rooting  material  to  these  plants,  the  cool  nights 
and  moist  atmospheric  conditions  then  prevail- 
ing affording  conditions  favourable  for  the  re- 
establishing of  the  plants  before  winter  sets  in. 
No  delay  should,  therefore,  occur  in  proceed- 
ing with  these  operations.  As  regards  the  man- 
ner of  potting  and  material  employed,  these 
have  been  previously  noted,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that  pots  or  pans  which  are  too 
large  in  size  should  not  be  used.  We  employ  a 
compost  similar  to  that  recently  advised  for  Mil- 
tonias.  Everything  used  in  the  repotting  should 
be  thoroughly  clean  and  sweet,  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  thorough  drainage.  Speci- 
mens that  have  been  left  undisturbed  for  a  few 
years,  and  that  are  now  showing  signs  of  ex- 
haustion, should  be  given  attention.  Shake  away 
the  old  potting  material  from  the  roots,  and  re- 
move any  old  and  useless  pseudo-bulbs.  Use 
pots  just  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  roots 
for  one  season  only.  Vigorously-growing  plants 
that  need  much  root  space  may  be  shifted,  with- 
out disturbance  of  the  ball,  into  receptacles 
large  enough  for  the  proper  development  of  two 
seasons'  growth.  Plants  that  need  resurfacing 
only  should  be  attended  to  and  then  be  placed 
by  themselves,  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  these  from  the  newlj'-potted  ones 
that  will  require  a  different  treatment  in  water- 
ing. The  usual  precautions  must  be  taken  with 
newly-potted  plants.  Exercise  especial  care  in 
watering  those  that  have  had  the  old  material 
entirely  removed.  Regulate  proper  atmospheric 
conditions  by.  judicious  damping  of  the  bare 
surfaces  about  the  plants  and  the  admittance 
of  proper  ventilation.  Careful  shading  will 
be  needed  on  bright  days,  and  the  plants  may 
be  sprayed  overhead  two  or  three  times  daily 
when  the  weather  permits. 

Propagation. — Odontoglossums  may  be  in- 
creased by  means  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Select 
the  stems,  label  them,  and  place  them  together 
on  a  bed  of  Sphagnum-moss  in  a  box  close  up 
to  the  roof  glass  in  a  cool  house,  .\nother 
method  of  increase  is  to  sever  the  rhizomes  be- 
tween the  pseudo-bulbs  whilst  growing  in  the 
pots.  If  these  divided  portions  are  leafy  stems, 
they   form   roots   readily. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W,  yvFE,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockince 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Bulbs. — Preparations  should  now  be  made  for 
the  planting  of  bulbs.  Heavy  soils  will  be 
benefited  by  the  addition  of  leaf-soil  and  sand, 
and  the  ground  should  be  dug  to  a  fairly  good 
depth,  leaving  a  fine  tilth  on  the  surface.  There 
are  many  places  where  bulbs  are  planted,  such 
as  land  skirting  woods  and  shrubberies,  also 
banks  and  grass  lands,  where  it  is  not  practicable 
to  dig  the  soil,  but  numerous  holes  ma}'  be  made 
the  width  and  depth  of  a  spade  and  be  filled 
with  some  richer  soil,  such  as  discarded  potting 
loam.  The  bulbs  will  grow  well  in  these  pre- 
pared places,  but  if  this  system  cannot  be  prac- 
tised holes  may  be  made  with  crowbars  ol 
different  sizes  to  be  filled  in  with  a  little  fresh 
soil,  taking  care  not  to  plant  the  bulbs  too 
deeply.  As  bulbous  plants  thus  utilised  are  not 
shifted  each  year,  a  little  extra  trouble  in  their 
planting  will  be  well  repaid.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  suitable  for  planting  in  these 
natural  spots,  including  Daffodils,  Chiondoxas, 
Colchicums,  Crocuses,  Eranthis  hyemalis, 
Snowdiops,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Jonquils, 
English  and  Spanish  Iris,  Leucoiums,  Muscari 
botryoides,  Fritillarias,  and  Anemones. 

Seed  eollecting. — Collect  seeds  of  all  hardy 
plants  that  are  required,  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  on 
the  same  plants  the  seeds  seldom  ripen  at  the 
same  time.  Seeds  collected  before  they  are  ripe 
are  not  satisfactory  ;  it  is  much  better  to  gather 
them  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  choosing 
fine  weather  for  the  work.  The  seeds  should  be 
cleaned,  properly  labelled,  and  stored  in  a  cool, 
dry  place.  Many  kinds  of  early  spring-flowering 
plants  may  now  be  sown,  such  as  Collinsia 
bicolor,  Saponaria  calabrica,  red  and  white- 
flowered  Candytuft,  Clarkias  marginata  and 
pulchella,  and  Virginia  Stock. 
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PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

riBL.NG,  Esq  , 

Bouvardia. — Plants  growing  in  iinheated 
frames  or  in  borders  out-of-doors  will  need  to 
be  potted  at  the  end  of  September,  and  in  order 
that  they  may  not  eKperience  a  severe  check 
when  they  are  shifted,  it  will  be  better  to  cut  the 
soil  around  their  roots  some  distance  from  the 
stem  with  a  sharp  spade.  After  having  cut 
around  the  plants  in  this  manner,  afford  them  a 
good  soaking  of  water  to  avoid  giving  thera  a 
check.  As  soon  as  potting  is  completed  they 
should  be  kept  in  a  close  atmosphere  for  a  few 
days  and  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine. 
Worms  are  sometimes  present  in  the  soil 
attached  to  a  plant's  roots,  and  these  creatures 
afterwards  become  troublesome  in  choking  the 
drainage.  They  may  be  destroyed  with  lime- 
water.  Salvias,  Callas,  and  Eupatoriums  that 
have  been  planted  out  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  Bouvardias. 

Hiffcastrum. — These  plants  are  now  finish- 
ing their  season's  growth,  therefore  they  will 
require  less  moisture  at  their  roots  ;  directly  the 
leaves  begin  to  die,  water  should  be  withheld 
altogether.  At  that  stage  the  plants  should  be 
placed  in  a  cool,  dry  atmosphere,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  bulbs  becoming 
shrivelled  from  excessive  dryness.  For  this 
reason  it  will  be  advisable  to  examine  them  at 
intervals.-  Plants  having  leaves  still  very  green 
should  be  placed  in  a  sunny  position  in  order 
to  hasten  their  ripening,  for  unless  this  is  per- 
fected their  flowering  will  not  be  satisfactory. 

AgafhcEa  ccehstis. — Do  not  pinch  off  any  more 
of  the  flowering  shoots  on  those  plants  intended 
for  winter  flowering,  but  it  may  still  be  practised 
in  the  case  of  plants  which  are  required  to 
provide  a  succession  of  flowers  in  spring. 

Primula. — Primulas  should  be  afforded  a 
sunny  position  and  be  allowed  plenty  of  room. 
The  flower-spikes  of  the  earliest  batch  of  plants 
may  now  be  allowed  to  develop,  and  these  plants 
should  receive  occasional  applications  of  liquid 
manure. 

Preparations  for  winter, — Plant  houses  should 
now  be  thoroughly  cleansed  ;  all  the  glass  and 
woodwork  should  be  well  washed  and  the  plants 
afterwards  arranged  in  position.  The  present  is 
a  suitable  time  to  repair  or  to  paint  glass  struc- 
tures, for  temporary  room  can  now  be  provided 
for  the  inmates  in  other  houses.  After  a  house 
has  been  freshly  painted  the  ventilators  should 
be  thrown  wide  open  for  several  days,  and 
when  the  paint  is  dry  the  woodwork  should  be 
syringed  two  or  three  times  before  the  plants  are 
again  placed  in  the  structure.  If  plant  pots  are 
placed  on  newly-painted  woodwork  without  first 
wetting  the  wood,  the  pot  will  stick  to  the 
paint. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


PeacJi  trees. — The  fruits  of  Amsden  June,  Alex- 
andra, and  other  early  varieties  of  Peaches  on 
south  walls  will  now  have  been  gathered.  The 
trees  should,  therefore,  be  syringed  with  some 
suitable  insecticide  to  cleanse  them  from  red 
spider  and  other  insect  pests.  They  may  still 
be  syringed  with  clear  water  each  afternoon  in 
common  with  later  varieties  on  which  the  fruits 
are  not  mature.  Peaches  should  be  gathered 
before  they  are  quite  ripe  and  placed  on  a  shelf 
in  a  well-ventilated  fruit  room,  for  if  a  Peach  is 
allowed  to  become  dead  ripe  its  flavour  deterio- 
rates. Fruits  at  the  ripening  stage  must  have  full 
exposure  to  sun  and  air,  for  which  reason  it  may 
be  necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  leaves  or  to 
bend  theni  out  of  the  way.  Continue  to  remove 
the  breast-wood  from  trees  ripening  their  fruits 
and  shorten  those  shoots  that  will  be  entirely 
removed  when  the  crop  is  cleared.  The  removal 
of  these  useless  shoots  will  not  only  admit  extra 
light  and  air  to  the  trees,  but  will  assist  in  the 
swelling  of  the  fruits.  The  crowding  of  the 
shoots  prevents  the  proper  ripening  and  growth 
of  those  that  are  needed  for  next  year's  fruiting  ; 
especially  is  this  so  in  the  case  of  trees  growing 
in  unfavourable  situations. 

Late  varieties  are  carrying  good  crops  of 
fruits,  and  these  will  be  especially  valuable  this 
season  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  Pears.  As  in  the 
case  of  early  varieties,  remove  any  shoots  that 
are     unnecessary.     Note     any     trees     that     are 


making  too  much  growth,  also  any  that  are 
barren,  with  a  view  to  root-pruning  them  later, 
if  it  is  considered  advisable.  If  any  of  these 
trees  have  been  mulched,  the  material  should  be 
removed,  and  especially  if  the  roots  are  grow- 
ing in  a  rich  vegetable  border.  Keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  earwigs,  wood-lice  and  other  insect 
pests,  and  keep  them  in  check  by  the  adoption  of 
suitable  measures. 

Apricots. — As  soon  as  Apricot  trees  are  cleared 
of  their  fruits,  give  the  foliage  a  thorough 
cleansing  with  the  garden  hose.  Keep  the 
lateral  growths  in  check  and  remove  any  strong 
shoots  that  are  not  required,  for  it  is  better 
to  prune  them  at  this  season  than  to  do  so  in 
winter.  Encourage  young  trees  to  make  suit- 
able, but  not  too  rampant,  growth.  If  growth 
is  too  vigorous  the  roots  must  be  kept  in  check, 
and  if  necessary  root-pruning  practised  early  in 
October. 

Strawberries. — Runners  may  still  be  planted, 
but  unless  they  are  extra  strong  they  will  not 
be  expected  to  produce  much  fruit  next  season. 
One  of  the  best  crops  to  plant  preparatory  to 
Strawberries  is  early  Potatos,  as  their  culture 
entails  deep  working  of  the  soil  and  the  use  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  manure.  Strawberries 
that  are  planted  early  have  a  better  chance  of 
becoming  established  and  of  ripening  their 
shoots  before  frosts  arrive. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


Cabbage.— The  principal  batch  of  Cabbages 
which  are  intended  to  furni.<h  a  supply  in  spring, 
should  be  planted  without  further  delay  on  land 
which  has  been  heavily  manured  and  deeply 
worked.  For  many  vears  past  I  have  cultivated 
the  Spring  Cabbages  on  a  site  previously  occupied 
with  Onions,  and  the  results  have  been  excellent. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  should  be  broken 
down  finely,  and  a  good  dusting  of  soot  and 
wood  ashes  applied.  Allow  a  distance  of  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  between  the  rows,  varying 
this  according  to  the  variety  ;  and  1  foot  isrom 
plant  to  plant.  Every  alternate  Cabbage  can 
then  be  cut  when  quite  young,  and  frequently  in 
early  spring  green  vegetables  are  none  too  plen- 
tiful.  As  a  preventive  of  slugs,  place  a  small 
portion  of  finely-sifted  cinder  ashes  round  each 
plant  after  the  plants  have  been  made  very  firm 
and  thoroughly  watered  at  the  roots.  It  is  an 
excellent  practice  to  put  a  small  number  of  the 
largest  plants  on  a  south  border.  These  will 
generally  prove  valuable  for  cutting  very  early, 
as  compared  with  those  on  the  principal  break  ; 
but  such  plants  must  be  of  a  reliable  variety, 
which  is  not  addicted  to  bolting,  but  which  is 
known  to  develop  hearts  at  an  early  age.  A 
variety  which  has  never  failed  us  once  is  EUam's 
Early. 

Cotezciorts  are  growing  quickly,  and  will  re- 
quire but  little  further  attention  except  stirring 
of  the  surface  soil  frequently  with  the  draw  hoe, 
and  if  the  land  is  inclined  to  bs  poor,  occasional 
applications  of  a  good  vegetable  manure  may  be 
given. 

Cardoans  should  now  be  blanched  as  speedily 
as  possible,  adding  fresh  material  about  once  in 
every  ten  days,  using  at  the  first  brown  paper, 
and  afterwards  hay  bands.  Make  each  plant 
quite  secure  with  a  stout  stake,  and  bank  up 
plenty  of  soil  along  the  rows  when  completed, 
making  sure  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  for 
want  of  moisture  at  the  root. 

Cauliflowers. — These  are  now  "turning  in" 
fast,  and,  generally,  they  are  of  first-rate  quality. 
Keep  the  heads  well  protected  by  placing  leaves 
over  them  and  tying  up  the  outer  ones.  Lift 
some  of  them  and  preserve  them  in  a  cool,  dark 
shed  if  they  are  becoming  fit  for  consumption 
too  quickly.  In  such  conditions  they  will  keep 
for  many  days,  and  their  appearance  and  quality 
will  improve  rather  than  otherwise.  Prepara- 
tions should  be  made  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  week  in  the  present  month  for  sowing 
seeds  of  suitable  varieties  for  wintering  in  cold 
frames.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  and 
broadcast  on  rather  poor  soil,  and  netted 
securely  against  birds. 

Onions. — All  the  spring-sown  crops,  whether 
sown  in  the  open  or  raised  in  heat,  should  now 
be  lifted,  and,  after  careful  ripening,  be  stored 
for  the  winter.    There  are  many  methods  of  stor- 


ing, but  I  know  of  none  equal  to  that  of  roping 
and  hanging  up  in  a  cool  place  ;  the  work  of 
rooing  can  be  done  under  cover  on  wet  days,  and 
every  care  should  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the 
bulbs,  or  they  will  be  sure  to  suffer  in  conse- 
quence, especially  the  larger  ones.  Make  a  good 
sowing,  fairly  thick,  of  some  silver-skinned 
variety  in  a  cold  frame  for  use  in  winter  salads. 
Capsicums  and  Chilies. — Those  which  have 
been  growing  in  pits  or  frames  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  intermediate  house.  Apply  manure 
water  liberally  to  the  roots,  fumigate  the  plants 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  keep  them  as  near  to 
the  roof  glass  as  possible. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 


Pineapples. — The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to 
pot  suckers  of  the  Queen  Pineapple.  An  ample 
supply  of  suckers  will  be  available  from  the 
plants  that  fruited  this  summer,  and  in  selecting 
them,  choose  the  strongest  offsets  with  broad, 
sturdy  leaves.  Before  potting  them,  remove  their 
short  lower  leaves,  and  make  a  clean  cut  at  the 
base.  A  compost  of  moderately  moist,  light, 
fibrous  loain,  broken  up,  and  separated  from  fine 
particles,  with  some  soot  added,  form  a  suitable 
potting  medium.  For  strong  suckers,  clean, 
adequately-drained  7-inch  pots  should  be  used, 
but  those  6  inches  in  diameter  will  be  large 
enough  for  smaller  suckers.  In  potting,  place  the 
offsets  sufficiently  deep  in  the  pots  to  ensure  their 
remaining  firm  and  ram  the  compost  well  around 
them.  Plunge  the  pots  up  to  their  rims — at 
about  18  inches  apart — in  a  bed  conveniently 
near  to  the  glass  and  having  a  warmth  of  about 
85'^.  The  night  temperature  of  the  pit  should 
range  from  65^  to  70^,  rising  by  day  in  accord- 
ance with  the  weather.  Ventilation  should  be 
attended  to  as  necessity  ari:^s,  and  the  plants 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  Maintaiti  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  lightly  spray  the  plants  over- 
head early  in  the  afternoon  on  fine  days.  By 
careful  attention  to  these  details  the  plants  will 
not  require  watering  until  their  roots  have 
reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  when  shading 
should  be  gradually   discontinued. 

P.enonating  vine  borders. — In  cases  where  vines 
are  unsatisfactory  owing  to  the  defective  condi- 
tion of  the  borders,  the  present,  provided  the 
fruit  has  been  gathered  and  the  wood  is  suffi- 
ciently ripened,  is  a  suitable  time  to  overhaul 
the  border.  Should  the  vines  be  planted  in 
both  inside  and  outside  borders  it  is  advisable 
to  disturb  one  border  only  this  season,  and  in 
such  cases  the  soil  may  be  entirely  removed  on 
the  one  border,  replacing  it  with  fresh  com- 
post. The  work  should  be  done  quickly.  Com- 
mence by  taking  out  a  trench  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  border,  and  follow  this  up  by  gradually 
working  the  soil  away  from  the  vine  roots. 
When  completed  the  roots  should  be  carefully 
laid  on  one  side  and  be  protected  with  damp 
mats.  First  make  the  drainage  of  the  borders 
perfect.  The  compost  for  filling  in  the  trench 
should  consist  of  good,  rich  loam,  to  which, 
according  to  its  texture,  has  been  added  more  or 
less  crushed  mortar  rubble,  wood  ashes  or  char- 
coal, and  crushed  bones — though  failing  these, 
good  fibrous  loam  alone  will  answer.  The  soil 
should  be  trod  firmly  and  the  roots  arranged 
evenly  in  layers,  the  top  layer  of  roots  being 
close  to  the  surface.  As  the  work  proceeds,  cut 
away  all  damaged  portions  of  the  roots,  shorten 
those  without  fibres,  and  make  clean  incisions 
along  the  parts  left.  After  the  soil  is  all  filled 
in,  lightly  mulch  and  well  water  the  border. 
Maintain  a  moderately  close  and  moist  atmo- 
sphere until  fresh  root  action  takes  place.  Shade 
the  vines  from  bright  sunshine  and  occasiona''_,' 
syringe  them  with  clear  water. 

Newly-planted  vines — In  order  to  assist  the 
vines  to  thoroughly  mature  their  shoots 
abundant  ventilation  should  be  afforded,  open- 
ing the  front  and  back  ventilators  fully  during 
the  daytime  and  partly  by  night.  If  it  is  con- 
sidered advisable  a  little  warmth  should  be 
permitted  from  the  hot-water  pipes.  Much  of 
next  year's  success  will  depend  upon  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  wood  this  autumn,  and  this  in  a 
great  measure  is  dependent  upon  healthy 
foliage.  Therefore  everv  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  keep  the  leaves  in  perfect  health  until 
they  fall  naturally  from  the  cones. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE, 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB= 
L15HER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  ^5  well  as  specimens  o;  plants 
t'or  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,   London. 


nunicattons  should  be  ■ 
THE  PAPER  sent  as  early  in  the  iveek  as  possible  and  duly 
sigtied  by  t}t£  writer,  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
piiitfed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— 7"/)^  Editor  does  not 
uiuloiakc  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  n-luin  unused  coinmtinicalions  or  illusliation^  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himselj 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receiye-^id  to  select 
photographs  or  draivtngs',  suitable  for  rep'po'anclion,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  ireeSj&c.,  Ptt^-Vie 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

Local  I'iews.'i^Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sendivgto 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  ivhich  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

t^ewspapers.— Correspondents  setiding  newspapers  should  be 
caiejulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9— 

Roy.    Caledonian    Hort.    Soc.'s    Sh.   in    the    Waverley 
Markel,  Edinburgh  (2  days). 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10- 

London  DahHa  Union's  Sh.  at  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Gardens. 


AGE    Mean   Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 

educed  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 

t  Greenwich— 59  8°. 

AL  Temperatures:— 

.OSDO^.—  Wednttdav,  September  2  (i  r.u.):    Max.     65°; 

Min.  50". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  London  —Thtirsctay,  Seplcmbtr  3 

(10  A.M.) :    Bar.  299  ;    Temp.   59'  ;     Heather— 

Bright  sunshine. 
'ROVINCES.— ir<-<f.i«,i(ij',Sf^/™ficr2(6  P.M.):   Max.  58° 

Cornwall     Min.  53°  Ireland,  N.W. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MOXPAY.    TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    THURSD.\Y, 
and  HRID.\Y- 

Dutch  Bulbs  in  large  variety,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside, 
H.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10.30. 

THURSDAY- 

The  Freeliold  Property,  Seymour  Nursery,  Hadleigli, 
Essex,  with  residence,  greenhouses,  &c.,  also  Free- 
hold Land,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.G.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  2. 


Amongst  the  oldest  of  English 

^    ,71?     ..     garden  flowers,  the  Hollvhock 
Hollyhock.    '^  - 

holds   a   prominent   place.     In 

the  sixteenth  century  single  and  double  varie- 
ties were  described  by  Rembert  Dodoens  of 
various  hues  similar  to  the  colours  of  varieties 
familiar  at  the  present  day.  We  may  well 
believe  that  a  great  impetus  was  given  to 
gardening  following  the  translation  of  Do- 
doens' book  by  Henry  Lyte  in  157S,  for  there 
appeared  no  fewer  than  five  editions  up  to 
1619,  including  one  in  small  4to,  abridged  by 
William  Ram  and  published  in  London.  At 
about  the  same  period  Gerard's  monumental 
work  was  published,  followed  by  John 
Parkinson's  Paradisus  Terrestris.  Whether 
these  works  were  the  result  of  a  greater 
interest  taken  in  garden  flowers  in  this 
country  or  whether  the  publication  of  the 
works  was  responsible  for  the  result,  it  is 
certain  that  we  need  only  look  through  the 
pages  of  these  old  works  to  see  how  rapid 
was  the  improvement  after  the  publication  of 
Parkinson's  folios  in  1629. 

The  Hollyhock  was  greatly  favoured. 
Gerard  states,  in  his  Herball,  that  it  was  sown 
in  numerous  gardens,  and  in  the  later  editions 
there  are  plates  of  single  and  double-flowered 
varieties.  The  plants  were  well  cultivated, 
as  we  read  of  them  throwing  up  stems  to  the 
height  of  10  or  12  feet,  with  great  and  double 
flowers  of  a  deep  red  colour  tending  to  black- 
ness.    Later,  in   1665,   Rea's  Flora  was  pub- 


lished. We  have  before  us  as  we  write  the 
enlarged  edition  published  eleven  years  after- 
wards. He  states  that  there  are  many 
sorts  of  garden  Mallows,  "  but  most  of 
them  fitter  for  a  physick  than  a  flower 
garden,  there  being  but  one  kind  that  beareth 
beautiful  flowers,  which  is  that  called  Malva 
hortensls  rosea  multiplex,  which  in  English 
we  call  double  Hocks,  Or  double  Hollihocks, 
these  bearing  many  gallant  double  flowers, 
and  of  divers  glorious  colours."  The  plant 
is  minutely  described  even  to  the  smaller 
green  leaves  amongst  the  fair,  large  flowers, 
the  description  of  these  double  flowers  being 
strictly  accurate  if  applied  to  those  of  the 
present  day.  "  There  are.  some  that  the 
double  flower  hath  many  heads,  as  if  many 
small  double  flowers  were  thrust  together  into 
one.  The  colours  of  these  flowers  in  several 
plants  are  either  white,  silver  colour,  cream 
colour,  blush,  rose  colour,  carnation,  scarlet,, 
orange-scarlet,  brimstone  colour,  bright  red, 
dark  blackish-red  or  purple,  of  all  which 
several  colours  I  have  plants  growing  in  my 
own  garden."  Rea  adds:  "  For  although 
the  plants  are  of  some  continuance,  yet  they 
are  chiefly  increased  and  raised  from  seeds." 

At  this  time  the  varieties  with  single 
flowers  were  not  much  favoured ;  probably  as 
the  pollen  is  so  plentiful  on  the  anthers  of 
the  single  varieties,  and  as  bees  sip  from  the 
nectaries  until  they  faint,  it  would  be  easy  to 
fertilise  the  best  double  varieties  with  the 
pollen  from  those  with  single  flowers.  We 
can  easily  learn  from  such  quotations  how 
much  we  owe  to  the  cultivators  of  garden 
flowers  250  to  300  years  ago  for  the  plants 
which  now  adorn  our  gardens;  doubtless 
there  were  periods  during  which  the  Holly- 
hock, like  other  garden  favourites,  passed 
through  seasons  of  neglect,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  time  when  it  ceased  to  be  fashion- 
able ;  but  there  must  have  been  in  the  old 
days,  as  there  are  at  the  present  day,  ardent 
spirits  who  improved  and  cultivated  their 
favourite  flowers  with  no  thought  of  what  the 
fashionable  world  might  think  or  say  of  their 
work,  and  so  improvement  went  on  until  the 
present  high  standard  has  been  reached. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century  there  were 
two  distinct  types  of  Hollyhocks  in  gardens, 
and  they  were  designated  as  the  English  and 
.Scotch  types.  The  Scotch  flowers  were  very 
large,  with  immense  guard  petals,  and  no 
amateur  cared  to  improve  them.  The  English 
type  w-as  very  much  smaller ;  the  flowers 
were  closely  set  on  the  spikes,  with  more 
double  centres  of  perfect  form  and  almost 
inconspicuous  guard  petals.  An  enterprising 
Scotch  gardener,  the  late  John  Laing,  who 
was  head  gardener  at  Dysart  House,  at  Path- 
head  in  Fifeshire,  conceived  the  idea  of  cross- 
ing the  two  types,  and  in  this  he  was  very 
successful,  for  many  good  varieties  were 
raised  at  Dysart,  and  later  at  Forest  Hill, 
after  having  started  a  business  there  in  com- 
pany with  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird.  Mr. 
Laing's  work  was  most  carefully  done,  both 
at  Dysart  and  Forest  Hill.  Of  course  he  only 
took  up  the  work  that  others  had  left,  or 
were  actually  engaged  in  at  the  tiine. 
.Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  distributed  some 
very  fine  varieties  raised  in  their  nurser)' 
about  1850.  The  set  contained  Beauty  of 
Cheshunt,  with  deep  rose-coloured  flowers; 
Black     Prince     (improved),     dark     maroon ; 


Glory  of  Cheshunt,  an  excellent  variety  with 
deep  3'ellow  flowers ;  Lizzie,  rosy-peach  ;  Pour- 
pre  de  Tyre,  dark  red-purple.  White  Globe, 
and  one  or  two  other  varieties.  Charles 
Baron,  of  Walden,  was  making  and  mending 
shoes  at  this  time,  and  devoting  his  spare 
time  to  raising  and  cultivating  the  Hollyhock. 
He  also  raised  some  improved  varieties  of 
perfect  form,  such  as  Walden  Rival,  Magnum 
Bonum,  and  Rosea  grandiflora.  The  beauty 
of  these'flowers  is  still  well  remembered  by 
many.  ' 

Excellent  exhibits  of  these  flowers  were  to 
be  seen  at  Vincent  Square  on  August  4  and 
at  ffie' 'great  exhibition  at  Shrewsbury  on 
.\ugust  19.  They  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Webb.&  Brand,  who  have  for  some  time  been 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Chater,  of  Saffron  Walden.  Mr.  Chater 
was  an  eminent  raiser  and  cultivator  of  the 
Hollyhock,  some  of  the  very  best  varieties 
having  been  produced  in  his  nursery. 

Hollyhocks  cannot  be  so  easily  propagated 
as  Dahlias  and  many  other  garden  flowers, 
but  it  is  possible  to  increase  them  in  various 
ways.  At  the  present  time  the  side  growths 
may  be  taken  off,  and  the  "  eyes  "  inserted  in 
small  flower  pots  containing  sandy  soil  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  vine  eyes  are 
cultivated.  It  is  necessary  to  cut  out  the  eye 
with  part  of  the  stem  attached,  also  to  cut  the 
leaf  olT,  leaving  the  stalk.  Each  of  these  eyes 
will  form  a  plant  if  placed  in  a  closed  frame. 
The  old  plants  may  be  dug  up  in  October  and 
planted  in  a  frame  or  potted  up  singly ;  when 
they  start  to  grow  in  the  spring  the  young 
growths  may  be  inserted  as  cuttings,  and  they 
will  root  freely  in  bottom  heat,  or  they  may 
be  root-grafted  and  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  cuttings.  It  has  been  found  by  some  that  if 
the  seed  is  saved  from  any  particular  variety, 
and  if  no  attempt  of  cross-fertilisation  has 
taken  place,  the  plants  raised  will  be  as  good 
as  the  parent  plant  and  like  it  in  colour.  This 
is  not  invariably  the  case,  but  even  it  it  can  be 
stated  to  be  a  general  rule,  it  is  a  great  point 
in  favour  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Hollyhock 
.IS  a  garden  flower,  as  seedlings  do  not  require 
nearly  so  much  attention  as  propagated 
plants.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  June,  so 
that  good  plants  may  be  ready  for  planting 
out  in  September  or  early  in  October,  and 
thus  become  established  before  severe  weather 
sets  in. 

Tlie  Hollyhock  may  be  classed  amongst 
gross  feeding  plants,  and  if  flower-spikes  are 
Jo  be  obtained  10  or  12  feet  in  height  the 
plants  should  be  put  out  at  distances  of  6  feet 
apart.  The  soil  should  have  been  worked 
thoroughly  at  least  one  month  previously  to 
planting,  to  the  depth  of  at  least  2  feet,  and 
3  feet  would  be  better  still.  The  ground  ought 
to  be  trenched,  and  a  layer  of  manure  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  another  layer 
at  a  depth  of  6  inches.  Hollyhocks  succeed 
best  in  soil  inclined  to  be  heavy,  and  in  such 
soils  rich  stable  manure  is  better  than  that  0I3- 
tained  from  cow-houses,  the  latter  material 
being  more  suitable  for  light  soils,  as  it  is 
more  retentive  of  moisture.  In  dry  seasons 
Hollyhocks  require  a  mulching  of  short  ma- 
nure, and  a  good  supply  of  water  is  essential 
to  success. 

Good  stout  sticks  should  be  placed  to  them 
early  in  the  season  in  order  that  they  may  not 
be   blown    about   by   winds.     As     the    pUints 
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increase  in  growth  tliey  must  be  tied  up  to  tine 
slides,  and  as  soon  as  dry  weather  sets  in  they 
mav  be  freely  syringed  at  night  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  red  spider.  This  is  a  troublesome 
pe^t,  and  as  it  attacks  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  it  is  not  easy  to  dislodge  it. 

The  Hollyhock  disease  (Puccinia  malva- 
cearum)  is  a  fungus  which  deters  many 
persons  from  cultivating  the  plant,  and  it 
is  very  easil_\'  transferred  from  one  garden 
to  another  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  At  a 
railway  station  in  Surrey  a  row  of  Hollyhocks 
with  single  flowers  have  established  them- 
selves the  entire  length  of  the  platform  ;  they 
are  self-sown,  and  as  no  attempt  is  made  to 
check  the  disease,  every  leaf  is  laden  with  it ; 
consequently  the  pest  is  carried  all  over  the 
district  on  the  clothes  of  the  passengers. 
The  following  specific  is  recommended  for 
use  against  this  pest  :  A  bushel  of  slaked  lime, 
a  bushel  of  soot,  and  2  ozs.  of  powdered  sul- 
phate of  copper.  The  whole  is  mi.xed  and 
passed  through  a  fine  meshed  sieve,  and  the 
powder  is  applied  by  means  of  a  sulphur  dis- 
tributor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  best 
varieties  :  .Mba  superba,  .'\maranth  (deep 
pink),  Alfred  Chater  (rose  coloured).  Black 
Knight  (improved),  Delicata  (rosy-blush), 
James  .Mien  (claret-coloured),  Jessie  Dean 
■(reddish-salmon),  Olivier  Chater  (pink),  Peri 
(cream-coloured).  Princess  (pink,  shaded 
with  buff),  Lilacina,  Ruby  Queen,  Venus 
(reddish  shade  of  salmon),  Victor  (cerise), 
Walden  Primrose,  Walden  Yellow,  Salmon 
Oiicen. 

We  have  selected  these  from  a  very  large 
number  of  varieties.  The  tall  spikes  and 
well-developed  flowers  showed  that  the  disease 
had  done  no  material  injury  to  them.  The 
plants  have  been  more  free  from  disease 
this  season  than  usual. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  shows  a 
Tiouse  of  Millonia  vexillaria  in  the  gardens  at 
Drumlanrig,  Thornhill,  Dumfriesshire,  one  of 
the  residences  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh. 
This  plant  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  Orchids.  Mr.  David  Inglis,  the  ■ 
gardener,  informs  us  that,  for  many  3'ears, 
the  plants  at  Drumlanrig  were  in  winter 
placed  in  the  Cattleya  house,  with  the 
result  that  the  plants  grew  splendidly,  but  did 
not  flower  satisfactorily.  Three  years  ago  it 
was  decided  to  keep  them  all  the  year  round 
at  the  warmest  end  in  the  Odontoglossum  house, 
and  since  then  the  plants  have  grown  sturdily 
and  flowered  with  freedom.  The  house  is  a 
span-roofed  structure  and  is  not  an  ideal  one 
for  Orchids,  for  it  faces  north  and  south,  and 
has  no  bottom  ventilation ;  great  care  has, 
therefore,  to  be  taken  in  admitting  air  by  the  top 
ventilators.  The  house  has  the  advantage  of  re- 
maining ver}'  cool  in  the  warmest  weather.  The 
plants  ai^e  potted  and  top-dressed  alternately 
■every  year.  The  work  of  potting  and  top-dress- 
ing is  performed  during  August  or  .September. 
The  photograph  was  taken  by  the  foreman  at 
Drumlanrig  with  a  pin-hole  camera,  made  by  a 
local  plumber  in  Thornhill. 

Royal      Horticultural     Society.  —  Mr. 

Robert  Sydenham  has  offered,  and  the  Council 
has  accepted,  prizes  for  bulbs  grown  in  Moss 
fibre  or  similar  material  and  without  drainage, 
to  be  competed  for  on  March  9,  1909.  Particu- 
lars can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary. 


Conference  on  the  Spraying  of  Fruit 
Trees. — The  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Fruit  Growers' 
Federation,  is  organising  a  conference  on  "Spray- 
ing" on  October  16,  the  second  day  of  the  annual 
exhibition  of  British-grown  fruit,  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westmins- 
ter. The  chair  will  be  occupied  by  Colonel 
Wakd,  M.P.  (11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.),  and  Colonel 
I.ONG,  M.P.  (2.30  p.m.  to  4.30  p.m.).  Papers  will 
be  read  by  Mr.  Geo.  Massee,  Mr.  H.  F.  Get- 
ting, Professor  F.  V.  Theobald,  and  Mr.  G. 
Hammond.  Seats  will  be  reserved  for  any  per- 
son making  application  before  October  9. 

Sweet  Pea  Classification.  —  The  Floral 
Committee  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  re- 
commends the  following  varieties  as  the  best  in 
their  colours: — White:  Dorothy  Eckford,  Etta 
Dyke,  and  Nora  Unwin.  Crimson  and  Scarlet : 
King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra.  Rose  and 
Carmine  :  John  Ingman.  Yellow  and  Buff  :  James 
Grieve  and  Paradise  Ivory.  Blue  :  Lord  Nelson 
and  A.  J.  Cook.  Blush  :  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes. 
Cerise :  Chrissie  Unwin.  Pink :  Countess 
Spencer  and  Constance  Oliver.  Orange  shades  : 
Helen  Lewis  and  St.  George.  Lavender  :  Lady 
Grizel  Hamilton  and  Frank  Dolby.  Violet  and 
Purple :  Eosie  Adams.  Magenta :  Menie 
Christie.  Picotee-edged  :  Evelyn  Hemus.  Fancy  : 
Sybil  Eckford.  Mauve :  Mrs.  Walter  Wright 
and  The  Marquis.  Maroon  and  Bronze  :  Black 
Knight  and  Hannah  Dale.  Striped  and  Flaked 
{red  and  rose)  :  Jessie  Cuthbertson  and  Paradise 
Red  Flake.  Striped  and  Flaked  (purple  and 
Hue):  Prince  Olaf.  Bicolor :  Jeannie  Gordon, 
Marbled  :  Helen  Pierce. 

Botanical  Magazine.— The  September  issue 
contains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  several 
interesting  plants.  The  first  plate  is  a  very 
large  drawing  of 

Rhododendron  M.addenh  var.  obtusifolia, 
tab.  8212. — This  differs  from  the  type  in  its 
longer  calyx  segments  and  obtuse  leaves.  It 
forms  a  shrub  3-10  feet  high,  and  although 
it  grows  on  the  mountains  of  north-east  Mani- 
pur,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  India,  it  is  not 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  country.  Mr.  Watson, 
who  gives  a  short  cultural  description  of  the 
plant,  states  that  it  succeeds  well  in  the  Hima- 
layan House  at  Kew,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  large  greenhouse.  R.  Maddenii  greatly 
resembles  R.  Dalhousiae,  a  species  common  in 
gardens  in  this  country. 

Robinia  Kei.seyi,  tab.  8213.— This  is  named 
after  Mr.  Haklan  P.  Kelsev,  a  nurseryman  of 
Boston,  U.S.A.  It  forms  a  shrub  3-10  feet  high 
of  a  compact  and  distinct  habit :  the  flowers 
are  rose-coloured  and  are  produced  in  racemes 
about  three  or  four  inches  long.  The  blossoms 
are  produced  early  in  June,  and  the  flowers  are 
followed  by  very  ornamental  fruits,  which  are 
covered  by  reddish  bristles.  The  descriptions  of 
both  the  Rhododendron  "and  the  Robinia  are 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hutchi.nson. 

Agave  Watsonh,  tab.  8214. — This  species 
forms  a  very  short  stem  and  produces  a  rosette 
of  15  to  20  spreading,  narrowly  oblong-lanceo- 
late leaves,  and  these  are  very  closely  set  with 
margin-prickles.  The  Kew  specimen  is  the  only 
one  known  in  cultivation,  and  although  it  has 
flowered  it  has  not  produced  seeds,  neither  have 
any  offsets  formed.  Mr.  Deu.m.mond,  who 
writes  the  description  of  the  plant,  states  that  it 
is  nearest  to  A.  densiflora. 

Zaluzianskya  maritima,  tab.  8215. — This 
plant  was  figured  on  page  162  in  our  issue  for 
August  31,  1907,  when  Mr.  Gumeleton,  to 
whom  we  were  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of 
illustrating  it,  stated  that  the  seeds  were  sent 
him  by  Mr.  Thorncroft,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 


The  value  of  the  plant  for  garden  purposes  seems 
to  suffer  from  the  fact  that  the  blooms  open 
onlv  in  the  evening  or  in  dull  weather.  The  ex- 
panded blossoms,  however,  are  very  fragrant. 
Mr.  Watson  states  that  the  Kew  plants  died 
after  flowering  and  failed  to  produce  seeds. 

BULBOPHVLLUM  GALBINUM,  tab.  8216. — This 
species  of  Bulbophyllum  is  figured  in  the  same 
volume  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  as  the  Zalu- 
zianskya just  referred  to,  the  date  being  July  20, 
1907,  page  42.  It  is  said  to  inhabit  the  trees  in 
the  dense  jungle  on  Maxwell's  Hill,  Perak.  It 
resembles  B.  Reinwardtii  in  general  habit,  but 
it  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  species  by 
its  two-flowered  peduncle.  The  Kew  plant  was 
presented  by  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  and 
our  illustration  was  prepared  from  a  plant  which 
flowered  in  Tring  Park  Gardens. 

Midland  Daffodil  Society. — The  exhibi- 
tion for  next  year  is  fixed  for  Thursday  and 
Friday,  -^pril  22  and  23.  In  framing  the 
schedule  the  committee  have  adopted  the  new 
classification  drawn  up  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  with  the  hope  that  its  adoption  will 
tend  to  dispel  any  doubts  as  to  what  class  or 
section  a  particular  flower  belongs.  Any  reader 
specially  interested  in  Daffodils  may  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  report  from  either  of  the  hon.  secre- 
taries, t':e  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob,  Whitewell  Rectorj , 
Whitchurch,  Salop,  or  Mr.  Herbert  Smith, 
Tenb)'  Street,  Birmingham 

Presentation  toM.  Philippe  de  Vilmorin. 

The  employes  of  the  firm  of  Vilmorin-Andeieux 
et  Cie.,  Paris,  France,  assembled  on  the  occasion 
of  M.  Philippe  de  Vilmorin's  nomination  to  the 
order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  to  present  their 
chief  with  a  magnificent  vase  by  Cazin,  "  Peace 
to  Thy  Fields,"  which  attracted  much  attention 
at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  French  National 
Society  of  Fine  Arts. 

Hops. — The  acreage  of  Hops  under  cuUKctioa 
in  Great  Britain  in  1908  amounted  to  38,916,  of 
which  Kent  is  credited  with  23,975  acres.  The 
Hop  industry  shows  a  steady  decline,  the  total 
acreage  in  1906  being  46,722,  and  in  1907 
44,938.  Hereford  cultivates  5,572  acres  of 
Hops,  Sussex  coming  next  with  3,579  acres, 
which  is  only  slightly  more  than  Worcester's 
3,353  acres. 

Water  Hyacinth  in  Mexico.— The  water 
Hyacinth,  Eichhornia  speciosa,  is  again  spread- 
ing in  Lake  Chapala,  Mexico.  The  Government 
of  Mexico  has  been  asked  to  make  another  ap- 
propriation of  §100, 000  to  be  used  in  eradicating 
the  pest.  Lake  Chapala  is  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  body  of  fresh  water  in  the 
southern  republic.  It  is  situated  at  an  altitude 
of  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and,  on  account 
of  this  elevation,  it  possesses  a  delightful 
climate  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  wealthy 
people  of  the  country  spend  a  portion  of  each 
summer  and  winter  upon  the  shore  of  Lake 
Chapala,  and  many  families  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  have  homes  by  the  lake.  The 
country  adjacent  to  the  water  is  devoted  to 
agriculture,  and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  traffic 
carried  on  from  shore  to  shore,  in  addition  to 
the  many  pleasure  craft. 

Colonial  Retirements.— It  is  announced  in 
the  A'fiw  Bulletin  that  Mr.  William  Fawcett, 
B.Sc,  F.L.S.,  Director  of  Public  Gardens  and 
Plantations,  Jamaica,  and  Mr.  John  H.  Hart, 
F.L.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  and  Agri- 
cultural  Department,  Trinidad,  have  retired 
from  their  respective  posts.  Mr.  Fawcett  was 
appointed  to  the  post  which  he  has  just  vacated 
in  December,  1886,  and  Mr.  Hart  took  up  his 
duties  in  Trinidad  in  March,  1887. 
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The  American  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  held  its  twenty-second 
annual  convention  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on 
August  11  to  13.  About  125  members  were 
present  at  the  opening  session,  when  Mayor  T. 
T.  Crittenden  welcomed  them  to  the  city.  The 
various  cemeteries  in  the  locality  were  visited 
by  the  members. 

Nature  Study.  —  The  Caxton  Publishing 
Company  have  in  preparation  an  important 
work,  to  be  entitled  The  Book  of  Nature  Study, 
edited  by  Prof.  Farmer,  F.R.S.  The  aim  of  the 
volumes  is  to  give  detailed  and  systematic  guid- 
ance to  parents  and  teachers  in  introducing  chil- 
dren to  the  study  and  love  of  nature.  The  work 
will  be  elaborately  illustrated,  and  will  also  con- 
tain a  series  of  folding  models,  showing  internal 
structures  of  plants  and  animals. 

Tarred  Roads  and   Vegetation. -The 

Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  TcUgrafh 
stated  in  the  issue  of  that  paper  for  August  27 
that  the  Paris  gardeners  find  that  the  tarring  of 
roads  results  in  the  steady  and  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  adjoining  vegetation.  It  has  been 
found  that,  in  thoroughfares  where  the  road 
surfaces  have  been  tar-sprayed,  the  trees  die 
off  in  a  very  short  time.  As  an  instance,  it  is 
stated  that  in  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
leading  from  the  Arch  to  the  wood,  which  was 
taried  four  months  ago,  no  fewer  than  seven  of 
the  finest  trees  have  since  died.  It  is  stated  that 
the  vehicular  traffic  passing  over  these  roads 
causes  the  tar  to  be  thrown  up  in  very  fine 
particles,  which,  on  coming  into  contact  with 
vegetation,  destroys  it.  Not  merely  are  the  trees 
affected,  but  bedding  plants  and  even  lawns  are 
alike  injured.  According  to  the  same  authority, 
the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  flower-beds  alone  is 
ten  times  as  e.xpensive  as  when  the  roads  were 
merely  wateied.  The  city  authorities  are,  as  a 
consequence  of  all  this,  said  to  be  giving  up  the 
use  of  tar  on  the  avenues  within  their 
boundaries.  Tar-dressed  and  asphalted  paths 
which  are  used  only  for  pedestrian  traffic  have, 
apparently,  no  deleterious  effects  upon  vegeta- 
tion, otherwise  it  would  have  long  ago  been 
noticed  in  some  of  the  numerous  public  gardens 
where  such  paths  exist.  Many  readers  will  re- 
member the  destruction  caused  to  the  plants  in 
the  flower-beds  on  the  lawns  about  Westminster 
Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  through  the 
repairing  of  the  roads  with  wood  some  two  or 
three  years  ago.  Although,  in  this  case,  the 
damage  was  attributed  to  creosote  fumes,  it  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  reported  from  Paris. 
We  notice  that  the  flower-beds  have  been  turfed 
over  at  Westminster,  and  standard  Bays 
planted;  but  these  are  not  nearly  so  pleasing 
as  the  flowers  were. 

Pineapples  at  Twenty  a  Penny.— At  one 

time  this  fruit  was  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in 
hot-houses  in  this  country,  but  owing  to  the 
large  quantities  received  from  the  West  Indies 
and  other  colonies  the  fruit  can  be  had  so 
cheaply  that  it  is  now  grown  in  very  few  gardens 
in  these  islands.  Pineapples  are  cheaper  every 
year  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  fine 
examples  aie  sometimes  seen  on  the  coster's 
barrow.  They  are  exceedingly  plentiful  in 
Singapore,  where,  according  to  the  Agricultural 
Bulletin  of  the  Straits  and  Federated  Malay 
Stales,  large  tracts. of  country  have  been  cleared 
and  planted  with  this  fruit.  Great  numbers  of 
Pineapples  are  also  brought  into  the  town  from 
the  neighbouring  islands.  The  result  of  this 
immense  crop  is  that  Pines  have  been  selling  in 
Singapore  for  a  cent  apiece,  and  in  the  country 
districts  at  five  for  a  cent,  which  is  equivalent 
to  about  20  for  one  penny.  There  is  a  large  in- 
dustry in  the  tinning  of  Pineapples  in  Singapore, 
which  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  Chinese. 


The  Apple  Crop. — As  the  reports  published 
in  these  pages  have  already  shown,  the  Apple 
crop  in  England  is  a  very  satisfactory  one,  but 
a  recent  visit  to  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's 
garden  at  Dover  Ho'use,  Roehampton,  disclosed 
such  a  bountiful  crop  as  is  very  uncommon. 
The  youngest  bush  trees,  equally  with  the 
largest  specimens,  are  perfectly  laden  with  fine 
fruits,  and  these  are  as  clean  from  insect  and 
fungus  pests  as  could  be  wished.  It  scarcely 
mattered  which  variety  was  inspected,  all  ap- 
peared in  full  bearing,  and  tfieie  will  indeed  be 
a  generous  harvest  to  store  in  the  recently- 
erected  model  fruit  room.  We  were  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  Mr.  J.   F.   McLeod  describe  the 


delicate  flowers  the  weather  may  be  of  such 
a  character  that  the  blossoms  may  develop  their 
proper  colours  and  thus  reward  the  cultivator 
for  his  pains,  but  the  risk  attending  such  a 
crop  in  a  suburban  district  so  near  to  the 
Thames  is  exceedingly  great. 

Retirement  OF  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound.— We  are 
informed  that  Mr.  W.  P.  Bocnd,  Orchid  grower 
to  Sir  jEREMi.iH  CoLMAX,  Bart.,  at  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate,  will  shortly  retire  from  this  position, 
to  take  up  the  business  of  nurseryman,  seeds- 
man, and  florist.  The  business  he  has  pur- 
chased is  that  known  as  the  Redhill  Nurseries, 
at   112  and   114,   Station    Road,    Redhill.     Mr. 


Fig.  yS. — stapelia  glabriflora  :   flowers  purplish-red  marked 

WITH    VELLOWISH-VVHITE    LINES. 
A,  rostrum  ;   B,  ligula  (magnified). 


Clop  as  the  heaviest  he  has  had  during  the  20 
years  the  gardens  have  been  under  his  care. 
The  Plum  trees  are  laden  with  fridt,  and  many 
of  the  varieties  of  Pears  are  in  an  equally  satis- 
factory condition,  especially  the  early  variety 
known  as  Clapp's  Favourite.  Among  many  other 
good  features  in  this  exceHently-cultivated 
garden,  the  collection  of  Calanthes  is  worthy 
of  remark.  The  collection  is  a  large  one,  and 
the  plants  have  made  pseudo-bulbs  of  great 
size  and  strength.  As  we  remember  these  pro- 
ducts of  such  careful  and  skilful  cultivation,  we 
earnestly  hope  that  when  the  plants  unfold  their 


Bound  has  been  at  Gatton  Park  for  nearly  nine 
years,  and  many  of  our  readers  have  witnesse-1 
the  splendid  exhibits  of  Dendrobium  and  other 
species  of  Orchids  that  have  been  made  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  during 
tliat  period.  These  have  abundantly  attested  to 
Mr.  Bound's  cultural  skill,  and  his  success  as 
a  hybridist  is  equally  proved  by  the  large 
number  of  hybrids  from  the  Gatton  coUectioc. 
that  have  obtained  awards  from  the  Orchid 
Committee.  He  will  have  the  good  wi;'hes  of  a 
large  number  of  friends  in  the  new  uvidertaking 
he  will  embark  upon  on  October  ]  nest. 
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A  Colour  Chart.— The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  ask  us  to  state  that  they 
have  long  felt  the  need  of  a  chart  for  the  inter- 
national standardisation  of  colours,  but  the  huge 
expense  of  producing  it  has  hitherto  deterred 
them  from  issuing  it.  Not  long  since,  writes  the 
Council,  a  most  admirable  chart,  containing  more 
than  1,450  shades  of  colour  between  white  and 
black,  was  published  in  France  at  the  instance  of 
the  French  Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  price  in 
England  being  £1  Is.  nett,  and  by  it  it  is  now 
possible  to  exactly  recognise  or  describe  to  a 
friend  or  purchaser  at  a  distance  the  precise 
colour  of  any  flower.  The  cost  of  this  chart, 
£1  Is.,  has  been  somewhat  prohibitive  to  its 
purchase  in  the  past,  but  by  undertaking  to  be 
responsible  for  the  disposal  of  a  large  number, 
the  Society,  we  are  informed,  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  this  chart  to  its  Fellows  at  the 
reduced  cost  of  14s.  6d.,  for  which  price  it  can 
be  obtained  at  the  Society's  offices,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  or  it  can  be  sent  free  by 
post  for  15s.  ;  but  in  all  cases  a  cheque  or  postal 
order  must  be  sent  beforehand.  The  work  re- 
ferred to  is  La  Repertoire  des  Couleurs,  which  was 
review'ed  in  the  issue  of  the  Gardeners'"  Chronicle 
for  May  20,  1905,  p.  312. 

London  Dahlia  Union. — The  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Thursday 
and  Frida}',  September  10,  11,  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  London.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  informs  us  that  the  number  of 
entries  is  large  and  that  the  show  promises  to  ba 
a  record  one. 

Publications  Received.— ProcijerffHgs  of  ihs 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  Volume 
LX.,  Part  I.,  January,  February,  March,  April.  1908. 
(The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.) 
—Nitrification  in  Acid  Soils,  by  A.  D.  Hall, 
M.A.;  N.  H.  J.  Miller,  Ph.D.;  and  C.  T.  Gimingham. 
Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
B.  Vol.  SO.~Book-keeping  Down  to  Date,  Elementary 
Edition  for  Day  and  Evening  Schools  and  Commercial 
Classes,  by  A.  Munro,  F.C.I.S.  (London:  Effingham 
Wilson,  54,  Threadneedle  Street.)  Price  Is.  net:.— Re- 
port of  the  City  of  Westminster  Public  Libraries  Com- 
mittee for  the  year  1907-1908.  (London  :  Harrison  & 
Sons,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C.) — Mosquitoes  and  other 
Flying  and  Creeping  Pests  producing  sickness  in  Man 
and  Beast.  (London;  Armbrecht,  Nelson  &  Co.,  71 
and  73,  Duke  SUeet,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.)—The 
JournalofAgriculturclScience,]n\Y.  (London:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press  Warehouse,  Fetter  Lane.) 
Price  5s.  net. — Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries; 
Agricultural  Statistics,  1907.  (London:  Wyman  & 
Sons.  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane.)  Price  8id. — The  Correlation 
of  Flower  ayid  Fruit-Structure  in  Carica  Papaya.  By 
P.  J,  Wester.  Reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Torrey  Botanical  Club  35.— U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Bulletins  :  Texas  Root-Rot  of  Cotton  :  Field 
Experiments  in  1907.  By  C.  L.  Shear,  Pathologist, 
and  George  F.  Miles,  Scientific  Assistant. — The  Harle- 
quin Cabbage  Bug.  By  F.  H.  Chittenden.— r/ie  Culti- 
vation and  Handling  of  Goldenseal.  By  Alice  Henkel 
and  G.  Fred  King\i.—Rosellc :  Its  Culture  and  Uses. 
By  P.  J.  Wester.  (Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office.) — The  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  British  Guiana,  July.  (Demerara :  Printed 
by  "The  Argosy  "  Co.,  Ltd.,  Georgetown.) — Travau.x 
Scientifiques  de  L'Universite  dc  Rennes,  Tome  VI. 
'1907.  (Rennes  Bibliotheque  Universitaire.)- /In- 
nales  du  Musee  du  Congo  Botanique — S6rie  V.  Vol  n. 
Etudes  de  Systi!;matique  et  de  Geographic  Botaniques 
sur  la  Floire  du  Bas  et  du  Moyen-Congo.  Par  Em  de 
Wildeman.  Publii:es  parordre  du  Secretaire  d'Etat.— 
The  Country  Home,  September.  (London  :  Archibald 
Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.)  Price  6d.— The  Economic  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  August,  1908. 
(Dublin :  The  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House, 
and  London :  Williams  and  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.)  Price  6d.— Bulletin 
of  Miscellaneous  Information  No.  7  (J.90S)  from  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  Price  -id.— Horn  to 
Attract  and  Protect  WildBirds.  By  Martin  Hieseman, 
translated  by  Emma  S.  Bucheim.  (London:  Witherbv 
&  Co.,  ;tt6.  High  Holborn.)  Price  Is.  6d.  nei.—Nevj 
Developments  in  Poultry-Raising.  By  Helen  Strath- 
more  (in  two  parts.)  Parti.  (Surrey  :  The  Highview 
Press,  Gomshall.)     Price  Is.  6d.  net. 


NOTES  UPON  STAPELIAS. 

[Continued  i„-.m  f.   169.) 

Stapelia  glabrifloe.v*  (fig.  78). — This  is  a 
hybrid  form  raised  from  seed  on  the  Continent 
about  40  years  ago.  It  bears  some  resemblance 
to  S.  asterias,  but  the  inner  surface  of  the 
corolla  is  entirely  glabrous,  and  the  lobes  are 
not  ciliate.  The  stems  are  4  to  8  inches  or 
more  high,  |  to  1  inch  square,  with  concave 
sides  and  erect  rudimentary  leaves  at  the  teeth 
on  the  angles,  velvety-puberulous.  The  corolla 
i,s  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter  when  the  lobes  are 
extended,  but  these  reflex  so  as  to  cross  one 
another  behind,  and  are  lanceolate,  long- 
pointed,  with  slightly  recurved  margins ;  the 
inner  surface  of  the  corolla  is  rugose  and  of  a 
dull,  purplish-red  colour,  darker  towards  the  tips, 
and  marked  all  over  with  numerous,  slender, 
transverse,  yellowish-white  lines.  The  outer 
corona  lobes  are  linear,  slightly  notched  at  the 
upcurved  apex,  with  a  tooth  projecting  from  the 


tips,  with  simple  purple  hairs.  The  outer 
corona  of  this  species  is  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  all  others  ;  it  varies  also  considerably,  being 
sometimes  formed  of  10  segments,  sometimes  of 
15,  or  the  segments  are  united-  into  a  cup  with 
10  or  more  lobes.  In  other  species  the  outer 
coron-a  co.isists  of  five  distinct  lobes,  which  are 
entire  or  two  to  three-toothed  at  the  apex,  or 
rarely  three-lobed.  There  is  a  form  of  S.  Pil- 
lansii  with  longer  and  more  tapering  corolla- 
lobes  than  in  that  here  figured,  which  will  be 
described  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Flora 
Capensis. 

Stapelia  flavirosteisJ  (fig.  80). — This  is  a. 
handsome  species,  a  native  of  the  interior  parts 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  Cape  Colony.  The 
stems  are  6  to  7  inches  high  and  J  to  IJ  inch 
square,  with  compressed  angles,  deeply  concave 
sides  and  very  small,  erect,  rudimentary  leaves 
at  the  teeth  on  the  angles,  green,  velvety- 
pubescent.  The  corolla,  with  the  lobes  extended, 
is  5  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  but  the  lanceolate. 


Fig.  yg. — stapelia  pillansii:   flowers  dakk  purple-brown. 


notch.  The  inner  corona-lobes  have  their  inner 
horn  subulate  and  hooked  at  the  apex,  and  the 
outer  horn  wing-like.  The  entire  corona  is 
blackish-purple. 

S.  PiLLANSilt  (fig.  79).— This  very  dis- 
tinct species  is  a  native  of  the  Karoo  region 
around  Matjestfontein  and  Grootfontein  in 
South  Africa.  The  stems  are  5  to  7  inches  high 
and  §  to  1  inch  square,  with  flatfish  sides  or 
slightly  compressed  at  the  angles,  whose  teeth 
bear  small,  erect,  rudimentary  leaves,  green  and 
velvety.  The  star-like  corolla,  with  the  lobes 
extended,  is  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  en- 
tirely dark  purple-brown,  without  markings, 
glabrous  on  the  inner  surface,  but  ciliate  on  the 
long,  narrow,  very  tapering  lobes,  except  at  the 

•  S.  glabriflora,  N.  E.  Drown  in  the  Gankncrs'  Chronicle, 
1876,  vol.  6,  p.  809,  fig.  1-19. 

t  S.  Pillansii,  N.E.Br,  in  G.ud.  Cliion.,  1901,  xxxv.,  p. 
112,  fig.  100. 


acute  lobes  naturally  recurve  and  are  ciliate 
with  long  hairs  in  two  rows,  the  outer  row  being 
usually  white  and  the  inner  pale  purple  ;  their 
basal  part  is  dull  purple  with  transverse  pale 
yellow  wavy  lines,  the  apical  part  being  en- 
tirely rich  dark  purple-brown,  this  colour  form- 
ing a  somewhat  conical  projection  into  the 
transversely-marked  area ;  the  disc  is  dull 
purple-red  and,  together  with  the  basal  third  of 
the  lobes,  is  covered  (but  not  densely)  with 
erect  purple  hairs.  The  inner  corona-lobes  are 
pale  yellow,  shading  into  purple-brown  at  the 
base. 

Stapelia  gig.4NTEA§  (fig.  77).— This  fine 
species  has  larger  flowers  than  any  other  at  pre- 
sent known,  and  not  only  that,  but  they  are  also 

I  S.  flaviroslris,  N.E.Br,  in  text  of  S.  grandinora  var. 
lineata,  N.E.Br,  in  Card.  Chron.,  1877,  vii.,  p.  658.  (ig.  85. 

5  S.  Ki«anlea,  N.  E.  Brown  in  Gar,t.  Chron.,  18K7,  vii.,  pp. 
GSl  ajid  C!):l,  Hg.  112  ;  Bol.  Mag.,  t.  70G3. 
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the  largest  in  the  whole  order  Asclepiadaceee, 
since  they  measure  from  tip  to  tip  of  their  lobes 
as  much  as  11  to  16  inches  in  diameter. 
In  growth,  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  rather  more 
lax  than  in  most  species,  on  account  of  a  short 
procumbent  bend  at  the  base  of  the  stems,  which 
are  usually  4  to  8  inches  high  and  J-inch  to  \\ 
inch  squaie,  with  much-compressed  angles  and 
small;  erect  rudimentary  leaves  at  the  teeth, 
softly  pubescent,  light  dull  green.  The  large 
star-like  corolla  has  lobes  4  to  6^  inches  long 
and  2  to   2J  inches  broad,   ovate-lanceolate   in 


Plant  in  Zululand,  and  afterwards  by  Gerrard 
near  the  Umvelosi  River,  also  in  Zululand.  In 
the  Ki',1-  Bulletin,  1899,  p.  55,  1  gave  an  account 
of  the  distribution  of  this  plant,  which  I  now 
believe  to  be  incorrect,  as  the  Transvaal  plant 
there  referred  to  proves  to  belong  to  another,  but 
closely-allied  species  (S.  nobilis).  The  Walfish 
Bay  locality  I  also  believe  to  be  erroneous,  and 
concerning  the  British  Central  African  plant,  of 
which  I  have  only  seen  shrivelled  dried  speci- 
mens, I  am  at  present  doubtful,  it  may  belong  to 
S.  gigantea.     But  I  have  no  knowledge  that  any 


-STAPELI.\    FLAVIROSTKIS:     FLOWERS    PURPLE    WITH    YELLOW    LINES. 
Corona  and  ligula  magnified. 


but  grown  in  this  manner  it  never  floweied.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  easy  to  get  this  species  to  fiower 
under  cultivation  in  this  country.  It  appears 
to  require  some  peculiar  kind  of  treatment ;  pos- 
sibly if  some  endeavour  to  imitate  the  climatal 
conditions  of  Zululand  were  made  it  might  be 
caused  to  fiower  more  regularly.  In  that  country 
the  winter  is  the  dry  season  and  the  rainy  season 
in  summer,  with  the  maximum  of  rainfall  at  about 
midsummer.  So,  possibly,  if  the  plant  were  kept 
in  a  somewhat  humid  atmosphere  from  April 
until  the  end  of  June,  and  the  tenii>erature  not 
lower  than  60'-'  Fahr.,  and  afterwards  placed  in 
a  dry  atmosphere  and  less  (but  sufficient)  water 
given  it,  always  with  a  full  exposure  to  the  sun, 
it  might  perhaps  produce  its  flowers  less  spas- 
modically than  it  has  hitherto  done.  I  know 
from  experience  that  under  a  continual  dry  at- 
mosphere it  rarely  or  never  flowers,  although  it 
will  grow  well  enough.  A^.  K.  Brouni^  Kcw. 
(To  he  continued.) 


form,  tapering  into  tail-like  points  ;  the  entire 
inner  surface  is  light  ochreous  yellow  marked 
with  transverse  crimson  lines  and  thinly  covered 
with  long,  fine,  erect,  pale-purplish  hairs  and 
ciliate  with  longer  hairs.  The  corona  is  dark 
purple-brown ;  its  outer  lobes  are  oblong  and 
three-toothed  at  the  ajiex  ;  the  inner  lobes  have 
a  free  dorsal  wing  and  a  subulate  inner  horn. 
This  grand  species  was  originally  discovered  by 


other  collectors  than  Plant  and  Gerrard  have 
found  the  plant  in  a  wild  state  in  South  Africa, 
and  think  it  probable  that  all  the  specimens  of 
it  at  present  cultivated  in  South  Africa  and 
Europe  are  portions  of  the  original  plant  dis- 
covered by  Plant.  It  will  thrive  under  moister 
conditions  than  many  species,  and  I  have  seen 
specimens  grown  in  a  rich  soil  and  a  moist  at- 
mosphere with  stems  ai  much  as  18  inches  high, 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROPS, 

(See  Tables  ami  Sminiuvus.  ante,  pp  SJ-00-) 

(Concluded  from  page  161.) 

WALES. 

Anglesey. — The  snow  and  frost  on  the  nights 

of  April  24  and  25,  when  the  trees  were  in  full 

flower,  spoiled  the  crops  of  Plums  and   Pears. 

Strawberries  have  been  the  heaviest  crop  I  have 

ever    known    in    this    district.       Wrn.    Pilgrim, 

Bodorgan  Gardens,  Anglesey. 

CAEtiiGANSHiRE.— Early  Apples  are  a  failure, 
but  later  varieties  have  produced  average  crops. 
There  are  practically  no  Pears,  although  there 
was  a  plentiful  show  of  blossom.  The  flowers, 
however,  were  small  and  imperfect,  with 
scarcely  any  pollen.  Plum  trees  made  a  splen- 
did show  of  bloom,  but  the  snow  which  fell  on 
the  night  of  April  23  caused  much  damage,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  only  an  average  crop. 
Strawberries  produced  the  best  crop  for  several 
years,  and  the  berries  were  of  good  quality. 
Red  and  Black  Currants  and  Raspberries  are 
also  good  ;  but  Gooseberries  are  under  an  aver- 
age quantity.  H.  D.  Prosser,  Gogerddan  Gar- 
dens, Bow  Street  R.S.O. 

Carmarthe.nshire. — The  crops  of  Pears, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  were  destroyed  by  frost 
and  snow  in  April.  Apples  are  better  than  they 
have  been  for  seven  years  ;  Gooseberries  are  of 
good  quality,  but  few  in  number,  owing  to  frost 
in  April.  A.  Richardson,  Dynevor  Gardens,  Llan- 
dilo. 

Denbighshire. — The  frost  on  the  morning  of 
April  24  and  the  continued  cold  and  wet  weather 
up  to  May  16  seriously  affected  the  crops  of 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Pears,  all  of 
which,  at  one  time,  gave  every  promise  of  good 
crops.  Apples  are  a  very  variable  crop.  Trees 
in  sheltered  orchards  are  well  fruited,  but  others 
which  are  exposed  have  but  few  fruits.  /. 
Martin,  Bryn  Estyn  Gardens,  Wrexham. 

Flintshire. — Pears  appear  to  have  suffered 
from  the  cold  weather  experienced  about  the 
time  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  Apples  are  clean 
and  of  good  quality,  and  the  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  all  small  fruits.  James  Barnard,  Mostyn 
Hall  Gardens,  .Vostyn. 

Glamorganshire. — Considering  the  sevei. 
weather  which  we  experienced  during  the  la- 
week  in  April,  when  8,  10,  and  12  degrees  l' 
frost  were  registered  on  three  successive  night.~, 
with  heavy  hail  and  snowstorms,  the  fruit  crop- 
are  far  better  than  was  expected.  Apple  trees 
generally  are  carrying  heavy  crops,  and  we 
have  thinned  the  fruits  severely,  especially  on 
young  trees.  The  foliage  is  free  from  blight, 
and  the  fruits  are  remarkably  clean.  Pears  are 
not  numerous  :  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom 
during  the  severe  weather,  and,  consequently, 
taost  of  the  fruits  were  killed.  The  crop- 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  looking  remark- 
ably well ;  the  trees  are  free  from  blister  an.l 
blight,  and  they  are  carrying  heavy  crops. 
Strawberries  have  been  very  good,  the  berries 
being  of  fine  quality.  All  kinds  of  small  fruits 
are  satisfactory.  P.  Milner,  Margam  Gardens, 
Port  Talhol. 
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Apple,  Pear,   and   Plum  crops  are  under 

an  average  quantity,  but  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  satisfactory,  and  these  trees  are  free  from 
blight  and  in  perfect  health.  Morello  Cherry 
trees  are  laden  with  fine  clean  fruits.  Rasp- 
berries, Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Straw- 
berries are  all  excellent  crops.  C.  T.  Warming- 
ion^  PcnlUrgacr  Gardens,  Swansea. 

Merionethshire. — Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Red  and  Black  Currants,  Loganberries,  and 
Gooseberries  have  all  given  satisfactory  crops. 
Pears,  however,  were  spoiled  by  9°  of  frost  on 
April  24.  Apples  bloomed  profusely,  but  failed 
to  set.  The  trees  generally  are  free  from  aphis, 
and  the  quality  of  all  fruits  generally  is  very 
good.  John  S.  Higgins,  Rhiig  Gardens,  Corwen. 
Montgomeryshire. — The  fruit  crops  here  are 
very  unsatisfactory,  especially  after  the  genial 
late  spring.  Apples  are  patchy,  being  plentiful 
on  some  trees,  but  -few  on  others.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Plums.  Fruits  of  dessert 
Plums  on  walls  are  very  few,  but  culinary  varie- 
ties of  Plums,  also  Damsons,  are  heavy  crops. 
/.  Lambert,  Powis  Castle,  Welshpool. 

PembiiOkeshire. — The  Apple  crop  in  this  dis- 
trict is  good,  and  the  fruit  promises  to  be  of  good 
quality.  Pears  are  an  average  crop.  Plums 
set  freely,  and  have  had  to  be  thinned.  Cherry 
trees  on  walls  are  carrying  good  crops  of  fine 
fruit :  Peaches  set  well,  and  promise  to  be  of 
good  quality.  The  trees  have  been  free  from 
fly,  and  very  little  blister  is  seen  this  year.  All 
fruit  trees  have  made  good  healthy  growth. 
Gooseberry,  Raspberry,  and  Currant  bushes  are 
heavily  laden  with  good  quality  fruits.  Straw- 
berries were  exceptionally  good.  Royal  Sovereign 
being  very  fine.  Givon's  Late  Prolific  is  carry- 
ing large  berries  of  excellent  quality.  Our  soil 
is  a  light  loam,  resting  on  rock,  and  the  garden 
slopes  to  the  south.  W.  A.  Baldwin,  The  Gar- 
dens, Clynfiew,  Boneath. 

Radnorshire. — The  very  severe  spring  frosts 
destroyed  all  our  Apricots,  which  set  abun- 
dantly, and  also  considerably  damaged  the 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  and  part  of  the 
Gooseberry  crop.  Small  fruits,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Gooseberries,  are  good  and  plentiful. 
/.  MacCormaek,  MaesUwch  Gardens,  Glasbury, 
Hereford. 

9,  IRELAND  N. 
G.\L\VAY. — Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Straw- 
berries were  all  damaged  by  late  spring  frosts 
and  heavy  hailstorms.  Apples  are  a  fair  crop, 
also  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  both  Black  and 
Red.  Thomas  Dunne,  Lough  Cutra  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Gort. 

A    disastrous    snowstorm    early    in    April 

nearly  ruined  the  fruit  crops  in  this  district,  as 
though  last  autumn  was  by  some  persons  con- 
sidered unfavourable  for  the  formation  and  ma- 
turing of  fruit  buds,  the  opposite  was  the  case, 
for  the  trees  developed  a  profusion  of  blossoms. 
The  Gooseberry  crop  was  also  ruined  in  some 
places,  especially  in  exposed  situations.  Wni. 
Maedonald,  The  Castle  Gardens,  Kylemore  S.O. 

Mayo. — The  prospects  for  a  good  fruit  year 
were  in  spring  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
owing  to  frost  on  several  nights  at  the  end  of 
April,  the  crops  of  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and 
Gooseberries  were  ruined,  especially  Goose- 
berries. The  Apple  trees  were  not  in  flow-er,  so 
they  escaped  damage,  except  the  early  varieties. 
K.  Savage,  The  Gardens.  Belleei  Manor,  Ballina. 
Meath. — Snow  and  frost  at  the  end  of  April 
destroyed  the  Apple  blossom  and  greatly 
damaged  the  other  fruit  crops.  Red  and  Black 
Currants  are  an  extra  good  crop,  and  Straw- 
berries were  more  plentiful  than  they  have  been 
for  years.  An  -\pple  orchard  of  four  acres,  in 
v;hich  are  a  few  rows  of  Plum  trees,  has  pro- 
duced no  fruit  this  season.  /.  B.  Pow,  Ditnsany 
Castle  Gardens. 

Tyrone. — Apples  are  a  very  heavy  crop.  Plum 
and  Pear  trees  developed  a  large  quantity  of 
blossom,  but  the  fruits  in  many  cases  failed  to 
set  owing  to  frosts  and  cold  winds  in  April. 
Small  fruits  are  all  well  up  to  an  average  quan- 
tity, except  Gooseberries.  Insect  pests  have 
not  been  very  troublesome  this  year.  Fred. 
W.  Walker,  Sion  House. 

West  Meath. — The  inclemency  of  the  weather 
during  the  latter  part  of  April  destroyed  one  of 
the  brightest  fruit  prospects  in  this  district  for 
years.  With  the  exception  of  Apricots,  all  fruit 
trees  blossomed  abundantly.  Pear  and  Plum 
trees  were  in  full  blossom  on  April  24,  25,  and 


26,  when  a  severe  storm  was  experienced  with 
11°  of  frost.  The  cold  ruined  these  crops,  and 
even  the  unopened  buds  on  Apple  trees  did  not 
escape  damage.  Geo.  Bogie,  Pakenham  Hall, 
Castlefollard. 

10,  IRKLAND  S. 

Athlone. — The  severe  frosts  in  the  early 
part  of  the  spring  destroyed  the  prospect  of  good 
fruit  crops,  especially  in  the  case  of  Plums, 
Pears,  and  Cherries.  Complaints  in  this  district 
as  regards  the  Apple  crop  are  frequent  :  in  many 
orchards  the  trees  are  quite  bare  of  fruits.  Goose- 
berries have  been  very  scarce,  having  been 
damaged  by  frost  in  early  spring.  /.  Mur- 
ray, Moydrum  Castle  Gardens. 

Cork. — The  crops  of  Pears  and  Plums  were 
promising  up  to  May,  when  frosts  and  cold 
winds  set  in,  and  nearly  all  the  blossoms  were 
destroyed.  Apples  (particularly  early  kinds) 
have  suffered  from  blight  ;  the  Gooseberry  cater- 
pillar has  also  done  much  damage.  /)/.  Colbert, 
Ahem. 

Plums     and     Apricots     are     rather    thin 

crops,  but  Apples,  geneially,  are  equal  to  an 
average  season.  A  frost  at  the  end  of  April 
caused  many  Plums  to  drop  after  th';y  were 
set.  Pears  also  were  much  damaged  by  the  cold. 
C.  Price,  Mitehelstown  Castle  Gardens. 

KiLDARE. — The  Apple  crop  is  on  the  whole 
satisfactory,  but  stone  fruits,  Pears  and  Goose- 
berries are  very  scarce.  This  is  owing  to  cold 
weather  experienced  on  April  23,  24,  and 
25.  Other  small  fruits  are  excellent,  as  was 
the  case  with  Strawberries.  Fredk.  Bedford, 
Straff  an  House,  Co.  Kildare. 

Waterford. — The  fruit  crop  generally  in  this 
district  is  under  an  average  quantity,  the  only 
exception  being  the  Strawberry,  which  produced 
a  full  crop  of  good  fruits.  All  fruit  trees  pro- 
mised well  in  the  spring,  but  frosty  weather  set 
in  at  a  critical  stage,  and  proved  disastrous  to 
the  young  fruits.  D.  Crombie,  Curraghmore, 
Portlaw,  Co.   Waterford. 

WiCKLOW. — The  Pear  crop  is  a  total  failure  in 
this  county  this  year,  although  the  trees  ap- 
p.'ared  promisi.ig  when  in  blossom.  The  damage 
was  caused  by  10  dcgie^s  of  frost  early  in 
April,  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  snow.  Goose- 
berries also  are  a  failure.  Apples  are  of  good 
quality.  W.  Owen,  Foicerseourt  Gardens,  Ennis- 
killen. 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

The  late  W.  Mitchell. — It  was  with  pro- 
found regret  I  read  on  p.  174  of  the  death  of  my 
esteemed  friend,  W.  Mitchell.  A  man  of  the 
kindliest  personality,  he  was  also  a  most  enthu- 
siastic and  capable  gardener.  He  had  been  with 
Mr.  Willis  Fleming  for  many  years.  Chilworth 
Manor  is  a  somewhat  remote  place  on  the  main 
road  from  Southampton  to  Romsey,  and  in- 
cludes large  areas  of  common  land.  The  soil 
of  the  gardens  is  of  a  deep  sandy  nature,  but 
Mr.  Mitchell  in  two  or  three  comparatively 
small  houses,  used  to  produce  some  really 
splendid  Grapes.  He  will  be  missed  at  Vincent 
Square  next  month,  as  he  will  be  missed  and 
greatly  mourned  by  numerous  show  committees 
and  friends.     A.  D. 

The  Gladiolus. — It  would  seem  that  there  is 
a  likelihood  of  a  new  break  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  useful  flower.  A  few  years  since  a 
parcel  of  unflowered  seedlings  was  received  by  a 
grower  in  the  West  of  England  from  Messrs. 
Pfitzer,  of  Stuttgart.  One  of  these  has  produced 
a  very  remarkable  flower.  The  stem  is  from  5 
to  6  feet  high,  very  strong  and  robust.  The 
spike  is  somewhat  loose,  and  the  lowest  bloom  is 
set  on  somewhat  sideways,  otherwise  the  blooms 
are  well  placed,  fronting  and  expanded.  The 
colour  was  at  first  a  light  lavender,  but  the  last 
two  years  the  colour  has  deepened,  until  now 
it  may  be  said  to  be  a  rich  lilac,  with  a 
deeper  shade  of  the  same  colour  in  the  throat. 
But  the  great  peculiarity  of  this  variety  is  in  the 
shape  of  the  bloom.  It  is  quite  unlike  any  other 
Gladiolus  known  to  the  writer,  and  may  best 
be  described  as  resembling  a  crinuni ;  the  petals 
are  very  large,  somewhat  re  flexed,  and  the  whole 
bloom    more    tubular    than     ordinarily     in     the 


Gladiolus.  When  this  variety  is  well  grown  the 
bloom,  when  fully  expanded,  measures  5  to  0 
inches  across.  The  flowering  time  is  in  most 
years  somewhat  late  ;  in  1905  it  flowered  Sep- 
tember 9,  in  1906  August  23,  in  1907  Septem- 
ber 11,  and  this  year  August  15.  Owing  to  the 
drought  this  year,  the  blooms  have  not  been 
as  large  as  usual,  but  the  early  date  of  flower- 
ing has  given  it  an  opportunity  of  setting  tome 
seed,  which  is  being  taken  full  advantage  of. 
The  present  holder  of  this  interesting  variety 
communicated  with  Messrs.  Pfitzer  respecting  it, 
and  was  informed  by  them  that,  to  the  best  of 
their  belief,  they  had  no  specimen  of  this  variety 
in  their  collection.  Accordingly  the  present 
holder  felt  justified  in  giving  it  a  name,  and  he 
has  named  it  Fair  Rosamund.  lu  1907  the  same 
grower  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  seed- 
ling of  his  own  raising,  which  is  of  the  same 
type  as  Faif  Rosamund.  This  he  has  named 
Belacylla,  but  it  will  not  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion for  several  years.  There  seems,  then, 
every  prospect  of  a  new  class  of  Gladiolus, 
affording  interesting  novelties  and  pleasing 
variety.  The  writer  is  setting  several  of  Fair 
Rosamund  to  seed,  and  hopes  at  some  future 
time  to  be  able  to  report  the  result  of  the 
experiment.     P    F.  F.,  Bristol. 

Carbolic  Acid  as  a  Curative  for  Seakale 
Disease. — Readers  of  Mr.  Salmon's  interesting 
communication  respecting  the  treatment  of  the 
Seakale  disease  at  W3'e  College  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  startled  on  noting  that  carbolic  acid  at  8d. 
per  pound,  and  applied  at  that  rate  to  about 
"4  square  feet"  was  so  far  the  best  remedy  for 
the  disease.  Four  square  feet  is  but  2  feet 
square,  and  in  a  rod  of  ground  there  are  some 
67  such  small  areas.  The  cost  of  similarly 
dressing  a  square  rod  of  Seakale  ground  would 
be,  at  the  same  rate,  44s.  8d.,  which  would 
amount  to  a  huge  sum  per  acre.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  by  ''about  4  feet  square"  an  area  of 
16  square  feet  was  meant,  there  would  still  be 
needed  some  17  lbs.  of  carbolic  acid,  costing 
lis.  4d.  per  rod  area,  which  is  practically  the 
value  of  a  good  crop  of  roots.  If  the  soil  were 
so  dressed  for  Seakale,  how  would  it  affect 
succeeding  crops?  Would  there  not  be  a  danger 
of  its  remaining  poisoned  for  a  long  time? 
Enquirer. 

1  am  obliged  to  Enquirer  for  drawing 

attention  to  a  slip  I  made  in  my  article,  viz.,  in 
writing  "pound"  for  "ounce,"  in  the  statement 
that  "a  pound  (of  carbolic  acid)  is  sufficient  to 
treat  about  4  square  feet."  The  strength  of  the 
carbolic  acid  solution  was  one  ounce  to  one  gallon 
water,  and  40  gallons,  i.e.,  40  ounces  of  carbolic 
acid,  were  applied  to  a  plot  measuring  19  feet 
by  9  feet,  or  171  square  feet.  One  ounec  there- 
fore is  suflicient  to  treat  4J  square  feet.  It  is 
\'ery  unlikely  that  any  bad  effect  would  result 
to  succeeding  crops  from  the  treatment  of  the 
ground ;  indeed,  judging  from  the  stimulated 
growth  of  the  Sea  Kale,  the  effect,  if  any,  is 
likely  to  be  a  good  one.  E.  S.  Salmon,  F.L.S., 
Mycologist  to  the  S.E.  Agrie.  College,  W ye,  Kent 


SOCISTIJBS. 

ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 

September  1. — The  weather  on  Tuesday  last 
was  very  stormy,  and  very  few  persons  atte.ided 
the  fortnightly  exhibition,  although  there  was  a 
good  display  of  flowers  and  some  of  the  best 
exhibits  of  fruit  that  have  been  seen  for  some 
time  past  at  these  shows.  Novelties  were  very 
numerous,  and  no  fewer  than  one  First-Class 
Certificate  and  eleven  Awards  of  Merit  were 
granted  by  the  Floral  Committee.  The  Orchid 
Committee  granted  one  First-Class  Certificate, 
four  Awards  of  Merit  and  three  Botanical  Cer- 
tificates. Although  no  award  was  made  to  a 
novelty  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee, 
there  were  two  Ciold  Medals  given  under  this 
section  for  exhibits  of  fruits. 

.\t  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Fellows,  a 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Maw- 
son,  A.R.I.B.A.,  on  "The  History  of  Garden 
Making." 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Druerv,  H.  B.  Mav,  J.  Walker, 
J.  Hudson,  J.  Green,  G.  Reuthe,  C.  Blick,  Wm. 
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Howe,  J.  Douglas,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  R.  W. 
Wallace,  W.  T.  Ware,  W.  Bam,  A.  Turner,  C. 
Pearson,  Win.  Cuthbertson,  W.  P.  Thomson, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  and  Geo.  Gordon. 

Exhibits  of  Dahlias  were  very  numerous.  A 
magnificent  group  of  these  flowers,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  52-53,  London 
Wall,  London,  E.C.,  was  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal.  The  group  was  very  complete,  all  types 
of  Dahlias  being  represented,  but  the  majority 
were  Cactus-flowered,  representing  120  varieties, 
and  totalling  about  2,000  blooms.  All  the  best 
kinds  in  commerce  were  included  in  the  display. 
The  exhibit  was  staged  with  excellent  taste,  and 
was  relieved  with  suitable  ornamental-leaved 
species  of  other  plants,  including  Kochia,  Aspa- 
ragus, Palms,  Eulalia,  variegated  Maize,  &c. 

Another  large  group  of  these  flowers  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Baker,  Codsall,  Wolver- 
hampton. This  firm  also  exhibited  varieties  of 
all  the  types  of  this  flower,  the  background  of 
the  group  being  composed  of  the  large  collarette 
Dahlias.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Sur- 
rey, had  several  new  varieties  of  Show  Dahlias, 
including  Jasper,  of  magenta-rose  shade.  Red- 
cap (red),  Tasmania  (rose-pink),  and  Tom 
Jones  (see  Awards). 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset, 
again  contributed  a  very  choice  selection  of 
Gladioli,  the  spikes  being  very  large  and  flowers 
of  a  variety  of  colours.  (Silver-Gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Tree  Carnations  as  plants  in  6-inch  pots  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nur- 
series, Upper  Edmonton.  The  excellent  culture 
of  the  plants  was  a  subject  of  comment,  and 
they  were  profusely  flowered.  They  were  shown 
in  batches  of  single  colours,  including  Eliza- 
beth (scarlet),  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks  (white).  Coro- 
nation (pink).  Enchantress  (blush),  Mrs.  W.  T, 
Lawson  (pink),  Britannia  (scarlet),  and  The 
Belle  (white).  The  spaces  between  the  various 
groups  was  filled  with  choice  Ferns.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Herbaceous  Phloxes  (P.  decussata)  were 
shown  by  several  exhibitors.  One  of  the  best 
collections  of  these  flowers  was  put  up  by 
Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham.  We 
noticed  as  especially  good  Le  Mahdi  (lavender- 
blue),  Dove  (white,  with  rose-coloured  eye),  and 
Fortunii  (reddish-pink).  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr.  Frank  Brazier,  Caterham,  Surrey,  put 
up  a  bank  of  herbaceous  Phloxes,  having  large 
bunches  of  well-known  varieties.  Intermingled 
with  them  were  many  spikes  of  border  Asters  ; 
although  they  provided  greenery  to  the  Phloxes, 
the  plants  were  scarcely  forward  enough  for  the 
flowers  to  be  well  expanded.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield  Chase,  Middlesex, 
had  many  fine  heads  of  Phlox  decussata  in  a  col- 
lection of  seasonable  hardy  flowers,  which  in- 
cluded most  of  the  best  things  in  season.  We 
noticed  brightly-flowered  Pyrethrums,  Pentste- 
mons  in  variety,  Lilium  auratum  rubro  vitta- 
tum,  very  fine  spikes  of  Liatris  pycnostachyis, 
Asclepias  tubetosa,  and  a  host  of  other  choice 
flowers.     (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.,  exhibited  many  garden 
flowers,  also  Chinese  Asters,  Salpiglossis ,  a 
giant-flowered  Cand}'tuft,  Polygonum  verticilla- 
tum  in  fruit,  berried  sprays  of  Actasa  spicata 
alba.  Zinnias,  Antirrhinums,  &c. 

Messrs.  VVatkins  &  Simpso.v,  Seedsmen, 
Tavistock  Street,  London,  W.C.,  exhibited 
types  of  Chinese  Asters,  the  best  being  a  nar- 
row-petalled  white  variety  named  Unicum ; 
Salmon  Queen  and  Hohenzollern,  a  late-bloom- 
ing white  variety,  are  others  of  merit. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middle- 
sex, displayed  a  large  assortment  of  seasonable 
hardy  flowers,  several  boxes  filled  with  Alpine 
plants  and  vases  of  Dahlias.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

A  noteworthy  display  of  Tritonias  (Mont- 
bretias)  was  made  by  Messrs.  W'allace  &  Co., 
Kilnfield  Nursery,  Colchester.  They  were 
mainly  the  beautiful  varieties  raised  by  Mr. 
Davison,  of  Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich, 
and  embraced  Prometheus  (dark  orange-red), 
Norvic,  a  compact  dwarf-growing  variety  with 
orange-red  flowers  ;  King  Edmund,  a  tall  apri- 
cot-yellow kind  ;  Germania  and  Hereward. 
Messrs.   W.\i.lace  also  showed  many  beautiful 


Li'iiums  and  other  garden  flowers.  (Silver-Gilt 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.iMES  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  displayed  a  collection  of  orna- 
mental Gourds,  a  number  of  annual  flowering 
plants,  and,  as  a  separate  group,  an  exhibit  of 
new  and  interesting  hardy  plants,  mostly  of 
recent  introduction.  The  annuals  embraced  Zin- 
nias, Marigolds,  Scabiosa,  Nigella,  Lavatera 
grandiflora.  Asters  in  variety,  Coreopsis  atro- 
sanguinea.  Phlox  Drummondii,  and  others.  In 
the  other  group  we  noticed  Aconitum  Hemsley- 
anum,  a  climbing  species  with  pale  blue  flowers. 
Populus  lasiocarpa,  with  big  cordate  leaves  12 
inches  broad  and  more  long  ;  Artemisia  lacti- 
flora.  Viburnum  rhytidophyllum  (in  fruit),  Budd- 
leias  in  variety.  Magnolia  parviflora,  Berberis 
vulgaris  var.  atropurpurea,  Aconitum  Wilsordi, 
Rubus  flagelliflorus,  and  Rubus  laciniatus. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  showed  tree 
Ivies  with  gold  and  silver  foliage,  plants  of 
large-flowered  Clematis,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de 
Versailles,  Vitis  Henryana,  V.  Coignetias,  Ele- 
agnus  of  species,  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  lutea, 
&c. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  showed  fruiting  sprays  of  Crabs,  includ- 
ing the  Siberian,  John  Downie,  and  Dartmouth 
varieties,  all  heavily  fruited,  and  well  coloured  ; 
Acers  in  variety  and  Lupins  were  included  in 
the  group. 

Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  exhibited  their 
varieties  of  Centaureas  in  white,  heliotrope 
and  yellow  colours. 

Messrs.  Bull  t  So.v,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
again  displayed  ornamental-leaved  plants  as  a 
setting  to  a  group  of  Cattleya  hybrids. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  London,  N.,  showed  a  small  exhibit  of 
greenhouse  flowering  plants,  amongst  which 
were  some  small  but  excellently-flowered  speci- 
mens of  Clianthus  Dampieri,  Chironia  exifera, 
and   Rochea  falcata. 

Messrs.  Wells  cS:  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
showed  vases  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  bunches  of  hardy  Phloxes.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

First-Class  Certificate. 
Ilex  Pernyi, — A  neat-growing  and  elegant 
species  fiom  China,  distinct  from  any  other 
member  of  the  genus  in  cultivation.  The  plant 
forms  a  bush  of  pyramidal  outline,  the  hori- 
zontally-disposed branches  being  abundantly 
furnished  with  small,  glossy,  green  leaves.  As 
shown,  the  specimen  was  rather  more  than  2 
feet  high.  The  plant  should  prove  valuable  alike 
for  the  rock-garden  or  for  planting  in  isolated 
positions  in  the_  pleasure  gardens.  From  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Gladiolus  Golden  Measure. — A  fine  yellow,  self- 
coloured  variety,  the  well-formed  flowers  being 
arranged  in  a  compact  spike. 

Gladiolus  White  Cloud. — A  very  solid  flower 
of  ivory  or  creamy  white  tone,  the  blossoms 
being  closely  set  in  a  large  well-formed  spike. 
Both  from  Messrs.   Kelw'ay  cS  Son,  Langport. 

Dahlia  Marathon. — A  Cactus  variety  of  very 
large  size :  the  florets  are  coloured  rose  and 
fawn,  with  a  yellow  base  and  golden-coloured 
tips.  From  Messrs.  Stredwick  &  Son,  St. 
Leonards. 

Dahlia  Tom  Jones. — A  show  Dahlia,  having  a 
ground  colour  of  creamy  yellow,  the  florets 
being  edged  and  suffused  with  rose  pink.  It 
should  prove  an  exhibition  variety  of  much 
merit.  From  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham, 
Surrey. 

Tritonia  (Montbretia)  Norvic. — A  distinct  and 
meritorious  novelty,  dwarf  in  habit  and  late  in 
flowering.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellow  shade, 
stained  externally  with  red.  The  spikes  are 
sturdy,  dwarf-growing,  and  remarkably  free 
in  flowering,  for  which  reasons  the  variety 
should  prove  an  excellent  bedder.  Exhibited  by 
Major  Petre,  Westwick,  Norwijch  (gr.  Mr. 
Davison). 

Tritonia  (Montbretia)  "Hereward." — A  pale 
or  refined  orange-yellow  coloured  variety,  with 
widely-expanded  flowers  each  3  inches  or  more 
across  and  flat,  save  for  the  somewhat  recurving 
tips  of  the  petals.  The  spike  is  tall  and  erect- 
growing.  The  variety  is  an  acquisition  among 
the  later-flowering  varieties.  From  Major 
Petre,  Norwich. 


Kniphofa  R.  Wilson  /LCr.— The  bold,  towering 
inflorescences  of  this  handsome  variety  are  very 
showy  and  of  large  size,  the  red  scarlet  tone 
of  the  flowers  being  nearly  uniform  throughout 
the  spike.  From  Messrs.  R.  W.  Wallace  & 
Co.,  Colchester. 

Gladiolus  frimuliniis  hybrids. — A  new  race,  the 
result  of  crossing  G.  piimulinus  and  G.  ganda- 
vensis.  The  colours  embraced  yellow,  pink  and 
yellow.  A  characteristic  feature  is  the  hooded 
flowers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  hybridist  will 
not  destroy  this  in  a  desire  to  obtain  mere  size. 
From  Messrs.   Wallace  &  Co.,   Colchester. 

Phlox  Freifraulein  Von  Lassber^. — A  pure 
white  variety  of  Phlox  decussata,  with  blossoms 
of  large  size  and  of  perfect  form.  The  inflores- 
cences are  borne  on  stems  about  3  feet  in 
height.    From  Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton. 

Phlox  Violet. — This  is .  best  described  as  a 
deeply-coloured  and  much-improved  "  Le 
Mahdi,"  the  flowers  and  the  trusses  being  of 
large  size.  From  Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton, 
near  Birmingham. 

Pteris  aquilina  Nieholsonii. — An  elegant  variety 
of  the  bracken  Fern  from  New  Zealand,  which 
at  a  short  distance  reminds  one  of  a  species  of 
Gleichenia.  It  is  a  distinct  and  free-growing 
variety,  and  is  said  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  this 
country.  It  was  shown  as  a  basket  plant,  the 
hanging  shoots  being  very  effective  for  this 
system  of  culture.  From 'Messrs.  H.  B.  May 
&  Sons,  Edmonton. 

Cultural  Comme-ndation. 
Trichinium    Matiglesii. — A    well-flowered    ex- 
ample of  this  rarely-seen  species.     Shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawre.xce,  Bart.,  Dorking  (gr    Mr.  W. 
Bain). 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair); 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  de  B. 
Crawshay,  H.  Little,  W.  Boxall,  Stuart  Low, 
A.  A.  McBean,  W.  Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth,  W. 
P.  Bound,  F.  J.  Thorne,  W.  H.  White,  H.  A. 
Tracy,  Gurney  Wilson,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  W.  Bol- 
ton, and  J.  Forster  Alcock. 

For  the  season  there  was  a  remarkably  good 
display  of  Orchids. 

H.  S.  GooDSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  West  Hill, 
Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day)  was  awarded  a  Sil- 
ver Flora  Medal  for  a  group  at  the  back,  oi 
which  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Miltonia  Candida 
grandiflora  bearing  five  flower-spikes,  around  it 
being  several  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Harry, 
anum  and  other  Odontoglossums.  Among  the 
hybrids  was  a  plant  of  a  fine  form  of  Cattleya 
calumnata,  an  old  but  now  uncommon  variety ; 
also  C.  fulvescens  superba ;  a  pretty  hybrid 
between  C.  Schroderae  and  C.  Schilleriaua, 
Laelio-Cattleya  Vesta  (C.  velutina  X  L.  crispa) 
quaint  in  form  and  of  a  yellow  colour;  C.  Pit- 
tiana,  Miltonia  Bleuana  splendens,  M.  specta- 
bills  Moreliana,  Brasso-Cattleya  Madame  Hye, 
and  the  very  handsome  LEelio-Cattleya  Elva  St. 
Vincent.     (See  Awards  ) 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co  ,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  select 
group  containing  many  fine  hybrids,  including 
Laelio-Catt'eya  Lambeaui^e  (L.  prasstans  x  C. 
Hardyana),  a  dark  form  of  L.-C.  callistoglossa, 
L.-C.  Chloe  (L.  praestans  X  C.  labiatai,  a 
variety  of  good  shape  and  fine  colour,  and  other 
rare  Laslio-Cattleyas.  The  best  of  the  hybrid 
Cattleyas  was  C.  Rhoda  (see  Awards)  :  others 
noted  included  a  beautif'ul  new  form  of  Sophro- 
L^lio-Cattleva  "  Marathon,"  which  secured  an 
Award  of  Merit  at  the  last  meeting,  the  present 
variety  having  gold-tinged  sepals  and  petals 
tinged  with  rose,  being  very  attractive  behind 
the  intensely  deep,  ruby-crimson  lip. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  secured 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  interesting  group, 
the  central  plant  in  which,  Brasso-Cattleya 
Madame  Chas.  Maron,  Sanders'  variety,  secured 
the  only  First-class  Certificate  awarded  at  the 
meeting.  Around  it  were  several  fine  specimens 
of  Vanda  coerulea,  and  Cattleya  Leopoldii. 
Laslio-Cattlej-a  ilhiminj^ta  is  a  finely-coloured 
hybrid.  Among  the  species  noted  was  the 
pretty  small  Sigmatostalix  radicans,  some  good 
forms  of  Cypripedium  Fairieanum,  Aerides 
quinquevulnera,   &c. 

Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
which  embraced  Cattleya  Atalanta  variety  illu- 
minata,  a  large  deep-rose  flower  ;  a  selection  of 
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Masdevallias,  including  M.  macrura,  M.  splen- 
dens,  M.  Keichenbachiana,  and  others;  Coelo- 
gyne  corrugata,  Cypripedium  Fairieanum 
hybrids,  the  twin-flowered  Cirrhopetalum  bifio- 
rura,  and  various  other  interesting  species. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  Bur- 
ford,  as  usual  displayed  an  interesting  exhibit 
of  pretty  and  rare  species. 

Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  HoLFORD,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  sent 
Brasso-Cattleya  Siren  superba  {B.  Digbyana  x 
C.  Skinneri),  a  pretty,  warm  rose-tinted  flower 
with  light  base  to  the  lip,  and  the  best  C.  Skin- 
neri h3'brid  yet  raised ;  L.-C.  Golden  Creole 
var.  tigrinum,  a  showy  yellow  flower  with  red 
veining  and  with  a  deep  red  front  to  the  lip  ; 
Lffilio-Cattleya  epicasta,  Westonbirt  variety,  a 
large  and  finely-formed  flower ;  and  Sophro- 
Laelio-Cattleya  Danae  superba,  which  secured  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
showed  a  group  of  hybrids  in  which  the  forms 
of  Cattleya  Iris  were  prominent. 

Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate^  showed  a 
selection  of  Orchids,  including  a  good  specimen 
of  Cypripedium  A.  de  Lairesse  with  three 
spikes ;  two  forms  of  Cattleya  Minucia,  two 
Cycnoches  chlorochilom,  iS:c. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Jensen,  Lindfield,  Hayward's 
Heath,  showed  plants  of  Vanda  coerulea  and  V. 
coerulea  Jenseniana,  a  rather  small  variety 
with  mauve  lip  and  mauve  tinting  on  the  petals. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Christ- 
church  Road,  Streathara  (gr.  Mr.  Black),  sent 
three  pretty  varieties  of  Cattleya  Adula  (bicolor 
X  Hardyana)  with  large  and  freely-produced 
flowers  of  the  C.  Iris  class,  and  C.  Euphrasia 
{superba  x  Warscewiczii). 

A.  G.  Groves,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Gostling), 
Horfield,  Bristol,  showed  a  fine  specimen  of 
Cypripedium  Kubele  grandis,  with  many 
flowers. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  sent  several 
hybrid  Laelio-Cattleyas  and  a  seedling  Cypripe- 
dium. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class   Certificate. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Madame  Chas.  Maron,  Sanders' 
variety  (B.  Digbyana  x  C.  W arsciwiczii ),  from 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans.  One  of  the 
finest  Brasso-Cattleyas  and  infinitely  superior  to 
the  original  form  for  which  Baron  Schroder  ob- 
tained a  First-Class  Certificate  in  1902.  The 
new  flower  is  much  larger  and  of  a  deep  pur- 
plish-rose colour  with  a  large  pale-yellow  centre 
to  the  lip,  which  has  fine  purple  lines  at  the 
base. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Catasetum  T^ttssellianum,  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O..  Burford  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  H.  ^^"hite).  A  remarkably  pretty  species, 
very  rare  in  gardens,  and  belonging  to  the  small 
section  not  furnished  with  antenna,  which  cause 
the  ejection  of  the  pollinia,  but  in  which  a  part 
■of  the  column  is  said  to  be  sensitive  and  serving 
the  same  purpose.  The  labellum  is  underneath, 
and  not  reversed,  as 'in  most  of  the  genus,  and 
it  is  differently  shaped.  The  flowers  are  borne 
on  an  inflorescence  I  foot  long  ;  they  are  trans- 
parent white,  with  emerald-green  markings. 

Sophro-Lcelio-Cattleva  Danae  superba  (C.  Har- 
risoniana  x  S.-L.  laeta  Orpetiana),  from  Lt.- 
Col.  G.  L.  IIoLFORD,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  Weston- 
birt (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander).  A  pretty  dwarf 
plant  bearing  a  comparatively  large  flower  of 
fine  form  and  firm  substance,  the  central  ground 
colour  being  cream-white  tinged  with  rose,  the 
•outer  parts  rose-purple.  The  lip  is  yellow  with  a 
purple-coloured  front. 

Leelio-Caltleya  Elva,  var.  St.  Vincent  (L.-C. 
Ingramii  x  C.  Warseewiczii),  from  H.  S.  Good- 
ton,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Day).  A  pretty  and  richly-coloured  varietv,  dif- 
fering from  that  for  which  Col.  Holford  ob- 
tained a  First-Class  Certificate  at  the  Temple 
Show  this  year  in  the  large  pale-yellow  blotches 
on  each  side  of  the  labellum.  Sepals  and  petals 
are  deep  rose  colour,  the  lip  being  dark  ruby- 
purple,  changing  to  a  lighter  shade  in  front  and 
with   large    yellow   blotches    in    the    centre. 

Cattleya  Rhoda  fC.  Iris  X  C  Hardyana), 
from  Messrs.  Charleswortii  &  Co.,  Heatoii, 
Bradford.  A  very  handsome,  finely-coloured 
hybrid.  The  original  form,  which  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  J.  GuRNEY  Fowler,  Esq.,  is  of  similar 
form  to   C.    Hardyana,   and   has  apricot-yellow 


sepals  and  petals,  but  the  present  variety  is  dis- 
tinctly of  the  shape  of  C.  Iris,  although  much 
larger  in  all  its  parts.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
cream-yellow  tinged  with  salmon-red  ;  the  lip  is 
ruby-red  with  lighter  margin. 

Botanical  Certificate. 

Catasetum  Imsehoatianum.—A.  strong-g^o^vaI»g 
species  with  a  tall,  erect  spike  of  greenish-yel- 
low flowers  of  globular  form,  the  opening  of  the 
fleshy  labellum  being  in  front. 

Calanthe  Cecilia. — A  little-known  species  im- 
ported from  Java,  and  with  some  resemblance  to 
C.  Masuca,  but  with  larger  flowers  and  a  dif- 
ferent-shaped labellum.  The  flowers  are  pale 
lavender  on  a  white  ground  and  with  a  purple 
spot  on  the  lip. 

Cymbidium  lancifolium. — The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  an  erect  inflorescence ;  they  are  white 
with  purple  lines  on  the  petals  and  rose-purple 
markings  on  the  lip.  The  above  three  awards 
were  granted  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
K.C.V.O. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Jas.  Cheal  (in  the  chair),  and  Messrs. 
W.  Bates,  Geo.  Woodward,  Alex.  Dean,  E. 
Beckett,  John  Basham,  James  Vert,  J.  Davis, 
H.  Parr,  H.  Markham,  A.  H.  Allan,  John  Lyne, 
G.  Reynolds,  J.  Jaques,  J.  Mclndoe,  John  Har- 
rison, Owen  Thomas,  W.  Poupart,  and  A.  H. 
Pearson. 

A  very  fine  red-coloured  Apple,  named  Red 
Victoria,  came  from  Mr.  Miller,  of  Wisbech. 
As  a  report  relating  to  the  variety  had  been 
furnished,  but  was  not  to  hand,  it  was  agreed  to 
retain  the  fruits  till  the  next  meeting.  The 
variety  greatly  resembled  Gascoyne's  Scarlet. 

Mr.  Thos.  Clark,  Histon,  Cambridge,  sent  a 
seedling  red   Plum  named  King  Edwaf^d. 

From.  Mrs.  Ames,  Cote  House,  W>stbury-on- 
Trym  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Bannister),  came  good  samples 
of   Doyenne  Boussoch  Pear. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Sons,  Worcester,  sent  a 
seedling  Plum  from  under  glass.  The  Com- 
mittee desired  to  see  fruits  from  outdoors  when 
ripe. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  had  branches  of  an 
autumn-fruiting  Raspberry  named  Low's  Per- 
petual. 

Superb  samples  of  the  Parsley-leaved  Black- 
berry were  staged  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Reynolds),  sent  a  col- 
lection of  24  handsome  fruits  of  Queen  Pine- 
apples, also  dishes  of  Sea  Eagle,  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  Gladstone  Peaches  ;  Pineapple  and 
Victoria  Nectarine,  Count  Althann's  Gage,  and 
Jefferson    Plums.     (Hogg   Medal.) 

Waldorf  Astor,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Cannon), 
Cliveden,  Bucks.,  showed  bunches  of  Madres- 
field  Court  Grapes.  The  berries  were  very  fine, 
and  sloe-black  in  colour  :  the  bunches  were  cut 
from  a  two-year-old  vine  grown  in  the  half  of  a 
paraffin  cask.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood,  staged  a 
collection  of  55  dishes  of  fruit,  chiefly  Apples. 
Amongst  these  were  good  samples  of  Norfolk 
Dumpling,  Emperor  Alexander,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Stirling  Castle,  Loddington  Seedling, 
Lord  Suflield,  The  Queen,  Ringer,  Lord  Gros- 
venor,  Jas.  Grieve,  Tibbett's  Pearmain,  Bis- 
marck, Hambling's  Seedling,  Domino,  and 
others.  Included  in  the  display  were  some  good 
Pears  and  Plums.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley  and  Eyns- 
ford,  Kent,  set  up  a  collection  of  26  medium- 
sized  Apple  trees  in  pots,  all  from  out-of-doors. 
The  plants  were  well  furnished  with  highly- 
coloured  fruits,  not  over  large.  Amongst  the 
best  were  Charles  Ross,  Cellini,  The  Queen, 
American  Mother,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Red  Quar- 
renden,  and  Castle  Major.  Fronting  these  were 
40  dishes  of  Apples  and  24  of  Plums,  with 
several  of  Pears.  The  best  Apples  were  Duchess' 
Favourite,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Chelmsford  W'on- 
der.  Beauty  of  Bath,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
Lady  Sudeley,  Evargil,  and  Irish  Peach.  Of 
Plums  there  were  five  samples  of  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, MacLaughlan's  Gage,  Kirke's  Blue,  Em- 
peror, Prince  of  Wales,  Black  Diamond,  Wash- 
ington, Prince  Englebert,  Black  Imperial,  and 
other  varieties.     (Silver   Knightian  Medal.) 

From  the  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Here- 
ford, came  a  group  of  superb  fruit  trees  in  pots, 


one  of  the  best  yet  seen  in  the  hall.  It  con- 
sisted of  60  trees  of  diverse  kinds.  At  either 
end  of  the  group  were  two  magnificent  samples 
of  espaher-trained  Peaches.  The  one  was  Sea 
Eagle,  carrying  68  good  fruits,  the  tree  being 
6  feet  wide  by  4  feet  in  height ;  and  the  other 
Thos.  Rivers,  rather  less  in  breadth,  carrying 
40  good  fruits.  Two  vines  of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Ryton  Muscat,  a  little-known  variety,  but 
resembling  Royal  Muscadine,  were  heavily 
fruited,  ki  the  back  were  tall  trees  of  Peaches 
Thos.  Rivers  and  Sea  Eagle,  also  Nectarines 
Pineapple,  Spenser,  and  Byron.  In  the  group 
were  Plums  Grand  Duke,  Late  Orange,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  Transparent  Gage,  and  Monarch. 
Of  Pears  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Durondeau,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Buerre  Baltet  Pere,  and  Presi. 
dent  Osmanville.  Apples  were  represented  by 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Emperor  Alexander,  Gas- 
coyne's Scarlet,  "Wealthy,  Baumann's  Red 
Reinette,  Cellini,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and 
Gloria  Mundi.  There  were  also  dwarf,  heavily- 
fruited  trees  of  Brown  Turkey  and  \\  hite  Ischia 
Figs.    (Gold  Medal.) 

Beside  the  above  came  another  very  superb 
group  of  fruit  trees  and  gathered  fruits  from 
Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone.  The 
pot  trees  were  less  large  than  the  preceding 
ones,  but  they  were  heavily  fruited.  There  were 
24  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  Of  the  Plums, 
very  fine  indeed  were  Monarch,  Boulouf,  Ad- 
miral, Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Giant  Prince,  Presi- 
dent, White  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Belgian 
Purple.  Peaches  included  Sea  Eagle  and 
Duchess  of  York,  Pears  Triomphe  de  "X'ienne 
and  Marguerite  Marillat,  and  Apples  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  and  Baumann's  Red  .Reinette. 
Fronting  these  were  some  50  dishes  of 
fruits,  including  Plums  Belle  de  Louvain, 
OuUin's  Golden  Gage,  Monarch,  and  Jefferson  ; 
Peach  Lale  Devonian  ;  Pears  Dr.  Jules  Guyot, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
Marguerite  Marillat,  Clapp's  Favourite,  and 
Madame  Treyve.  Of  Apples,  specially  fine  and 
handsome  were  Potts'  Seedling,  Gold  Medal, 
The  Queen,  Lord  Grosvenor,  New  Hawthorn- 
den,  Stirling  Castle,  Norfolk  Beauty,  Grenadier, 
and  Ecklinville  Seedling.  Of  dessert  kinds  were 
beautiful  samples  of  Lady  Sudeley,  Ribston  Pip- 
pin, Hitchin  Pippin,  Peter  the  Great,  Corona- 
tion, Rival,  Jas.  Grieve,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Miller's  Seedling,  and  White  Transparent. 
(Gold  Medal.) 


READING  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  26. — The  fifty-second  annual  summer 
show  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  foregoing 
date  in  the  Forbury  Gardens. 

In  most  classes  the  competition  was  keen,  the 
exhibits  of  fruit  were  especially  good.  Cut 
flowers,  of  which  Dahlias  predominated,  were 
also  finely  shown.  Vegetables  are  always  a 
feature  at  this  show,  and  this  exhibition  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  leading  exhibits  in 
the  big  class  for  vegetables  were  of  exceptionally 
high  quality. 

Open   Classes    (Plants). 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  subjects  arranged 
for  effect  in  a  space  of  12  feet  by  7  feet,  the  pre- 
mier award  of  a  Silver  Challenge  Bowl  was  won 
by  Mr.  J.  Wyman  (gr.  to  Lady  Cooke,  East 
Thorpe,  Reading),  with  a  variety  of  plants  all 
too  flatly  arranged.  Mr.  F.  Johnson  (gr.  to  G. 
B.  Joel,  Esq.,  Maiden  Erleigh,  Reading)  was  a 
close  2nd  with  an  exhibit  having  a  similar 
fault. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Sherlock  (gr.  to  G.  W'.  Tyser,  Esq., 
Oakfield  Mortimer)  won  the  1st  prize  easily  ia 
the  class  for  four  Ferns  with  well-grown  speci- 
mens, of  which  Adiantums  largely  predominated. 
Fuchsias  are  always  a  feature  at  this  show,  re- 
minding one  of  the  excellent  specimens  shown 
for  many  years  past  at  the  Trowbridge  show. 
For  six  distinct  plants,  Mr.  J.  Bright  \%x.  to  J. 
Friedlander,  Esq.,  Whiteknight's  Park,  Read- 
ing) was  easily  1st  with  specimens  8  feet  high, 
beautifully  trained  and  profusely  flowered.  2nd, 
Mr.  F.  Alexander  (gr.  to  R.  T.  Darvell,  Esq., 
Warden,  Reading). 

The  best  six  tuberous-rooting  Begonias  were 
shown  by  Mrs.  Sijions  Maynard,  (gr.  Mr  W. 
Dagger),  Bath  Road,  Reading,  the  plants  being 
double-flowered  varieties  carrying  huge  blos- 
soms. In  the  local  classes  for  plants  were  seen 
many  interesting  exhibits. 
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Cut  Flowers. 

For  24  blooms  of  show  or  fancy  Dahlias,  dis- 
tinct, there  was  but  one  exhibit,  that  from  Mr. 
J.  Walker,  Thame,  but  this  was  of  an  interest- 
ing character,  every  bloom  being  excellent,  and 
the  exhibit  worthily  deserved  the  1st  prize  which 
it  received. 

For  twelve  show  or  fancy  Dahlias,  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Crawley,  were 
placed  1st,  having  neat  examples  of  popular 
varieties.  Exhibits  of  single-flowered  Dahlias 
were  very  fine  in  quality  and  well  staged.  For 
twelve  bunches  of  these  flowers,  distinct,  Messrs. 
Cheal  &  Sons  won  the  Ist  prize  easily,  having 
such  excellent  varieties  as  Betty  (new),  Winona, 
Snowdrop,  Flambeau,  Kitty,  Miss  Roberts  and 
Fugi  San.    2nd,  Mr.  J.  Walker. 

Cactus  varieties  were  very  numerously  staged. 
For  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each, 
Messrs.  Cheal  won  easily  with  superb  examples 
of  Mrs.  H.  Shoesmith,  J.  B.  Riding,  Mauve 
Queen,  William  Marshall,  Ivanhoe  and  Helene. 

Messrs.  Cheal  also  secured  the  leading  prize 
for  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  Pompon  Dahlia.";. 
2nd,  Mr.  J.  Walker.  Exhibits  of  Roses  were 
numerous  and  good  for  the  time  of  the  year. 
The  best  18  single  blooms  were  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Jefferies,  Cirencester.  The  principal  prize 
for  Gladiolus  Was  won  by  Mr.  F.  Fames,  Frome, 
with  unnamed  seedlings  of  merit.  In  the  class 
for  twelve  vases  of  flowers  of  distinct  kinds,  Mr. 
W.  Barnes  (gr.  to  A.  F.  Walters,  Esq.,  Bear- 
-wood,  Wokingham)  beat  all  other  competitors. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  was  staged  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  the  products  were  of 
fine  quality. 

Trade  Exhibits  were  numerous  and  good.  Gold 
Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Eames  for  a 
large  bank  of  Phlox  decussata  and  a  bright  ex- 
hibit of  other  hardy  flowers.  To  Mrs.  Phippex, 
Florist,  Reading,  for  floral  work  of  high  quality. 
To  Messrs.  T.  Ware  &  Son,  Tottenham,  for 
Begonias  and  herbaceous  flowers. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons  for  Cactus  Dahlia  Lusitania, 
and  for  a  single-flowered  variety  named  Betty. 


BRITISH    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

August  29. — On  this  date  the  members  of  the 
London  branch  visited  the  gardens  at  Gunners- 
bury  House  and  Gunnersburv  Park,  Acton.  At 
Gunnersbury  House  the  Japanese  gardens  at- 
tracted attention.  A  path  leads  over  the  step- 
ping-stones and  affords  glimpses  of  the  garden 
from  different  points  of  vantage.  The  roof  and 
walls  of  the  residence  were  gay  with  Tropaeo- 
fums,  whilst  trees  in  tubs  adorned  the  terrace. 
The  visitors  were  conducted  through  the  glass- 
liouses.     The  fruit  garden   was  also   inspected. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Carr's 
Restaurant,  Strand,  on  Thursday,  September  10. 


George  Bethell.— The  death  took  place  a 
his  residence,  "  The  Firs,"  South  Woodford,  on 
August  27,  of  Mr.  George  Bethell,  who  for  many 
years  took  an  active  part  in  the  horticultural 
world.  Deceased  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  for  38  years  was  a 
subscriber  to  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution.  The  deceased  was  i:i 
his  76th  year. 

George  Cooke. — The  American  papers  an- 
nounce the  death  of  this  gardener,  who  held  the 
position  of  landscape  engineer  to  the  Highway 
Commission  of  San  Diego,  California,  on 
August  6,  at  his  home  in  that  city,  at  the  age  of 
59  years.  Mr.  Cooke  was  a  native  of  Surrey, 
and  went  to  America  in  1896,  taking  up  the 
subject  of  landscape  gardening,  and  removing 
to  San  Diego  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  above 
ofiice  three  years  ago. 

John  Walker.— We  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Walker,  senior  partner  in 
the  firm  of  John  Walker,  Seed  Merchant  and 
Nurseryman,  7  and  8,  High  Street,  Thame, 
which  occurred  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  84  years.  We  are  informed  that 
the  business  will  still  be  conducted  under  the 
name  of  John  Walker,  Thame. 


Aetificl\l  Manures  :  R.  F.  L  T  ^can  ur 
advertising  columns. 

Beech  Bark  Infested  :  /.  T.  The  white 
flocculent  substance  which  you  take  for  a 
fungus  is  the  Beech  coccus,  an  insect  allied 
to  the  mealy  bug.  You  will  find  that  it  attacks 
the  main  trunk  and  upper  branches  of  the 
tree  only,  therefore  if  you  scrub  the  bark 
with  caustic  alkali  wash,  or  some  other  strong 
insecticide  you  will  soon  free  the  tree  of  the 
pest. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorr.'UNE  :  Anxious  and 
Boringcr,  There  is  no  disease  at  present  in 
the  leaves.  The  damage  is  caused  by  mites. 
Dip  the  plants  in  tobacco  water. 

Books  :  A.  V.  The  following  books  would  be 
suitable  for  your  purpose: — Gardening  in 
Town  and  Suburb,  by  H.  H.  Thomas  (2s.  9d.)  ; 
The  English  Flo-,uer  Garden,  by  W.  Robinson 
(15s.  6d.)  ;  and  Johnson's  Gardening  Dictionary 
('9s.  6d.1.  These  works  can  be  had  from  our 
publishing  department  at  the  prices  men- 
tioned, post  free. 

Cucumbers  Failing  to  Grow  ;  B.  B.  The 
fruits  you  sent  were  perfectly  healthy,  but 
their  growth  has  received  a  check.  This  may 
have  been  influenced  by  a  variety  of  causes, 
such  as  fluctuations  in  temperature,  chilling 
the  roots  with  very  cold  water,  or  by  expos- 
ing the  shoots  to  cold  draughts.  Be  careful 
to  ventilate  the  house  on  the  opposite  side  to 
where  the  wind  is  bIo\ving. 

Dendrobium  Leaves  Spotted:  A.  B.  The 
leaves  are  affected  by  the  disease  commonly 
called  "  spot "  in  gardens.  It  results  most 
frequently  through  some  error  in  cultivation, 
such  as  keeping  the  plants  in  too  much  warmth 
at  night-time,  affording  them  a  too  high  tem- 
perature after  their  resting  season  has  com- 
menced, or  watering  the  roots  too  freely  after 
the  growths  are  completed,  and  the  time  for 
resting  them  in  cooler  and  drier  quarters  has 
arrived.  Cut  off  all  the  affected  leaves,  and 
place  such  as  are  not  actively  growing  in  a 
lower  temperature  until  the  growing  season 
comes  round  again. 

EuoNVMUS  Diseased  :  Booker.  The  leaves  are 
attacked  by  a  fungus — Oidium.  Pick  off  and 
burn  the  diseased  twigs  and  leaves,  and  apply 
sulphur  as  a  specific,  using  the  dry  flowers 
of  sulphur,  or  apply  one  of  the  sulphides, 
such  as  potassium  sulphide,  in  solution. 

Fruit  Industry  :  R.  T.  The  writer  was  evi- 
dently referring  to  the  plantation  system  of 
fruit  cultivation,  where  bush  trees  are  largely 
grown,  as  opposed  to  the  old  method  of 
growing  fruit  trees  as  standards  in  orchards 
grazed  by  cattle. 

Gardening  Engagejiext  :  ]\tiss  B.  We  are 
afraid  we  cannot  assist  you.  Insert  an  ad- 
vertisement in  some  gardening  paper. 

Grapes  Diseased  :  W.  J.  Your  Grapes  are 
suffering  from  Anthracnose,  Glceosporium 
ampelophagum.  Remove  and  burn  all  the 
diseased  fruit,  and  do  not  use  rich  stable 
manure  at  the  roots  of  the  vines,  but  sprinkle 
the  soil  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Name.s  of  Flowi-:i{S,  Fruits  and  Plants. — ^Ve 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  tliey  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  char.icter  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  tliese  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Fruits:  /.  E.  M.  Apples:  1,  Emperor 
Alexander;     2,     MinchuU    Crab;     Plums;     3, 


Kirk's ;  4,  Blue  Imperatrice ;  and  5.  Prince 
Englebert.  -  IF.  Ciirrie.  1,  Ixhh  Peach  ;  2,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain  ;  .3,  Cellini;  4,  Grenadier;  5, 
The  Queen;  6.  not  recognised. — A.  Langford. 
1,    Beauty  of   Bath;    2,    Irish    Peach.     Plums: 

1,  Oullin's  Golden   Gage;  2,  Prince  of  Wales- 

3,  Smith's  Orleans.  — IE.  F.  1,  Crimson  Quoin- 
ing ;  2,  Worcester  Pearmain ;  3,  Ecklmville 
Seedling ;  4,  Warner's  Seedling ;  6,  Jolly 
Beggar  ;  7,  Annie  Elizabeth  ;  8,  Warner's  King. 

Plants:  G.New.    1,  Calycanthus  occidentalis ; 

2.  Ercilla  spicata ;  3,  Specimen  insufficient 
for  determination,  but  apparently  a  species 
of  Actinidia.  — .4.  Buckingham.  1,  Ficus  Carica 
(Fig)  ;  2  and  3,  Fagus  sylvatica  purpurea 
(Purple  Beech). — T.  C.  1,  Cupressus  nootka- 
tensis ;  2,  Abies  brachyphylla  ;  3,  Sequoia 
sempervirens.— £.  S.  1,  Gaultheria  Shallon; 
2,  Elaeagnus  pungens  aurea ;  3,  Cupressus 
pisifera  plumosa  aurea;  4,  Pittosporum  tenui- 
folium  ;  5,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea  ;  Thuya 
orientalis  pendula. — H .  H.  M.  Brecon.  1,  Popu- 
lus  deltoidea;  2,  Populus  alba;  3,  Salix  lucida; 

4,  Tsuga  canadensis.  —  St.  George.  Thiaspi 
arvense,  as  far  as  can  be  determined  without 
flowers  or  foliage.  — IF.  Y.  Z.  1  and  2,  varieties 
of  Begonia  Rex  ;  3,  B.  echinosepala  ;  4,  B.  Mar- 
garitse ;  5,  Calluna  vulgaris  variety  alba; 
G,  not  recognised  (withered).— G.  \V .  Clematis 
flammula  var.  rubro-marginata.  — A.  E.  B. 
1,  Spiraea  canescens  ;  2,  Mandevilla  suaver- 
lens  ;  3,  Cotoneaster  buxifolia. — /.  R.  M.  1. 
Tecoma  grandiflora  ;  2,  Aspidium  angulare;  3, 
Muehlenbeckia  platyclada.  —  A.C.  Symphy- 
andra  Hofmannii.— //k^o  1,  Oncidium  flexuo- 
sum  ;  2,  Octomeria  diaphana;  3,  Oncidium 
tetrapetalum  :  4,  Aspasia  lunata.— iJ.  .■! .  Lock- 
hartia  (Fernandezia)  elegans. — H.  G.  Somenct, 
Lyciumchinense  — 20Years  Reader.  Hedychium 
Gardnerianum. — J.  L.,  Berwick.  1.  Hypericum 
calycinum  ;  2,  Calycanthus  floridus  ;  3,  Hedy- 
sarum  multijugum ;  4,  Colutea  arborescens 
(Bladder  Senna). 

Peach  and  Tomato  House  :  W.  B.  We  advije 
a  width  of  10  feet  in  the  glasshouse  w-hich  you 
contemplate  erecting  against  your  existing 
9  feet  high  wall,  120  feet  in  length,  and 
intend  to  grow  Peaches  against  the  back  wall 
and  Tomatos  on  the  ground  space  in  front. 
The  width  you  mention — 7  feet — does  not 
allow  enough  space  for  the  production  of  a 
sufficiently  profitable  crop,  and  the  difference 
in  the  extra  cost  of  erecting  a  house  3  feet 
wider  would  only  be  a  matter  of  about  £10. 
The  cost  of  erecting  a  lean-to  house,  120 
feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  9  feet  high  at  the  back 
and  4  feet  high  in  front  would  be  about  £85. 
This  cost  would  include  top  and  bottom  ven- 
tilating lights,  but  is  exclusive  of  excavations 
and  brickwork. 

Pear  Leaves  with  Blotches  :  A.  C  &'  F.  G. 
The  leaves  are  affected  with  the  Pear  scab, 
Fusicladium  pyrinum.  Remove  and  burn  all 
the  diseased  leaves  and  spray  the  healthy  ones 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  In  winter  wash 
the  trees  with  copper  sulphate 

Purple  Podded  Bean  :  F.  H.  The  variety  is 
merely  a  coloured  podded  French  Bean.  We 
have  seen  it  exhibited  under  the  name  of 
Firefly. 

Tomato  and  Cucu.mder  Plants  with  Clubbed 
Roots  :  W .  P.  Both  these  plants  are  badly 
infested  with  eelworm.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  thoroughly  destroy  all  the  plants  by  burn- 
ing and  to  well  cleanse  the  structure  in  which 
they  were  grown,  using  carbolic  acid  in  solu- 
tion and  p'enty  of  soap  and  warm  water.  The 
old  soil  should  either  be  baked  or  buried  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  garden.  If  possible,  grow 
your  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  in  another 
structure  next  year. 

Vine  Border  :  Anxious.  In  the  Calendar  this 
week  on  Fruits  under  Glass,  directions  are 
give.n  for  renovating  vine  borders. 

Communications  Received.- A.  3.-W.  A.-A.  G.  S.- 
A.  J.  B.-B.  D.-V.  H.— A.  B.-T.  H.— J.  G.— A.  H.-W.  D. 
— W.  H.  D.— J.  F.-R.  H.-G.  H.  S.-Pownall-A.  B.  H.— 
M.  K.  B.— W.  K.-Reader-W.  E.  G.-H.  S.  T.-M.  W.- 
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A   VILLAGE    FLOWER    SHOW. 

FOR  a  number  of  years  an  exhibition  of 
horticultural  produce  has  been  held  in 
the  grounds  of  Miss  Wilmott's  estate 
at  Warley,  Essex.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  John  Evelyn,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  the  author 
of  the  well-known  Diary  and  of  the  equally 
celebrated  work  "  Silva,  or  a  Discourse  of 
Forest  Trees,  and  their  Propagation  in  His 
Majesty's  Dominions,"  bought  the  estate  of 
Warley  Magna  and  lived  there  from  May  12, 
1649,  until  September  17,  1655. 

He  records  in  his  diary  that  on  September 
17  he  "  received  ;^2,6oo  of  Mr.  Hurt  for  the 
Manor  of  Warley  .Magna  in  Essex,  purchased 
by  me  some  time  since.  The  taxes  were  so 
intoUerable  that  they  eate  up  the  rents,  &c., 
surcharged  as  that  county  had  been  above 
all  others  during  that  unnatural  war." 
Evelyn  was  passionately  fond  of  horticulture 
and  arboriculture,  and  doubtless  many  of  the 
Irees  at  Great  Warley  were  planted  by  him, 
l;ut  he  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  gar- 
dening experiences,  until  he.  retired  after  a 
most  strenuous  life  to  his  patrimony  at 
Wotton,  in  Surrey.  He  had,  ^s  he  says,  to 
leave  his  gardening  work  at  Warley  owing  to 
the  intolerable  faxes.  He  had  a  house  and 
garden,  with  a  very  tine  Holly  hedge,  at  Sayes 


Court,  Deptford  ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  let  his 
house' and  garden  for  a  term  to  Admiral  Ben- 
bow,  who  rented  it  with  the  condition  that 
the  garden  should  be  kept  up,  but  Evelyn 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  much  of  his 
former  labours  impaired  there  for  want  of  a 
more  polite  tenant;  but  worse  was  to  come. 
Benbow  sub-let  it  to  Peter  the  Great. 
Evelyn's  servant  wrote  to  him  that  the  Czar 
had  "  a  house  full  of  people  and  right  nasty." 
One  of  the  Czar's  amusements  was  to  he 
trundled  through  Evelyn's  beautiful  hedges 
in  a  wheelbarrow.  Possibly  this  was  the 
reason  that  three  garden  wheelbarrows  were 
included  by  the  assessors  as  damaged,  and 
had  to  be  paid  for  by  the  patient  taxpayer. 
The  house  itself  must  have  been  a  perfect 
wreck.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  instructed 
to  survey  the  house,  garden  and  grounds  and 
report  on  the  damage  done  by  the  Czar  and 
his    followers.     Tlie    King's    gardener,    Mr. 


i"^'^-^'^  T 


Fig.  81.— ecilla  cilicica  :   flowers  blde, 

tinced  with  violet. 

(For  text  see  p.  194.) 

George  London,  was  called  in  to  assist  in 
assessing  the  damage  to  the  garden.  "  The 
grass  plots,  bowling  green  and  gravel  walks 
were  broken  into  holes.  Great  damages  were 
done  to  the  trees  and  plants  which  cannot  be 
repaired,  as  the  breaking  of  the  branches  of 
the  wall  fruit  trees,  spoiling  two  or  three  of 
the  finest  true  Phillereas,  breaking  HoUeys 
and  other  fine  plants."  Such  was  the  amuse- 
ment of  an  emperor  in  the  good  old  times  ! 
It  is  of  some  interest  to  recall  the  fact  that 
Great  Warley  was  owned  by  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  gardeners  of  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts,  about  250  years  ago,  and  that  it  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
gardeners  of  modern  days ;  but  Miss  Will- 
mott  not  only  loves  gardens  herself,  she  docs 
her  utmost  to  make  every  man,  woman  and 
child  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence  take 
an  interest  in  their  gardens,  and  in  this  she 


has  been  eminently  successful.  Probably  a 
flower  show  entirely  made  up  of  the  produce 
of  cottage  gardens,  and  of  the  produce  of  the 
farms  in  the  district  may  seem  to  be  relatively 
uninteresting  to  professional  gardeners.  But 
the  importance  of  the  work  Miss  Willmott  is 
doing  in  the  Great  Warley  district  cannot  be 
too  widely  known  and  imitated.  We  often 
read  of  "  How  to  bring  the  people  back  to  the 
land."  Those  wishful  to  know  how  to  keep- 
the  people  on  the  land  should  do  as  is  done 
in  a  quiet  way  here.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  rules  of  this  cottage  gardeners' 
society  and  farm  produce  show  : — 

1.  The  show  is  intended  specially  for  the 
encouragement  of  cottage  gardening  in  the 
parishes  of  Great  and  Little  Warley.    ' 

2.  By  cottagers  are  meant  those  who,  not 
being  professional  gardeners,  occupy  houses- 
of  ;£'io  or  less  in  rateable  value. 

But  there  are  13  rules  for  exhibitors,  such 
as  are  usual  in  exhibition  schedules. 

The  important  point  is  that  every  cottager 
can  exhibit,  and  an  inspection  of  the  exhibi- 
tion leads  one  to  the  belief  that  everybody 
does.  About  70  prize-takers  came  up  on  the 
day  of  the  show  to  receive  the  prizes  from  the 
hands  of  the  President.  The  last  to  come  up. 
had  won  a  live  pig,  but  Miss  Willmott  could 
not  find  it  in  the  basket  with  the  other  prizes. 
There  were  120  classes  for  exhibitors,  with 
from  three  to  four  prizes  in  each  class,  and' 
the  competitors  were  numerous.  Nearly  all 
the  classes  were  well  filled,  and  the  produce 
excellent.  The  exhibition  this  year  was  the 
tenth,  and  the  progress  made  in  the  decade  is 
marvellous.  All  kinds  of  garden  produce  is 
exhibited,  and  the  vegetables,  such  as  Potatos, 
Peas,  Runners,  Beans,  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
Cabbages,  Turnips,  Beets,  &c.,  would  be 
creditable  to  any  practical  gardener.  Cut 
flowers  and  window  plants  were  excellent. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  encouraged  as  well  as 
the  father  and  mothers.  Classes  for  loaves  of 
bread,  cooked  Potatos,  cakes,  puddings,  &c., 
are  included  in  the  schedule,  also  for  all  sorts, 
of  sewing,  ironing  and  needlework,  knitting, 
patching,  darning,  specimens  of  flower-paint- 
ing, map-making,  and  essays  on  botany. 
Seeds  and  plants  are  freely  given  to  the  cot- 
tagers. On  the  occasion  of  the  show  prizes  are 
also  given  to  those  who  take  part  in  the  c-Jd 
English  games.  The  day  of  the  show  is  a 
gala  day  in  the  district ;  the  grounds  are 
crowded  with  visitors  who  are  allowed  to 
ramble  everywhere,  and,  needless  to  say,  this 
is  an  education  in  itself.  The  visitors  look, 
long  and  admire,  but  everything  is  untouched. 
The  exhibitors  are  not  asked  to  subscribe,  but 
by  the  generosity  of  tlie  President  and  her 
friends,  there  is  generally  a  good  balance  in 
hand  :  the  amount  in  1907  was  ;^25  17s., 
which  was  carried  on  to  190S.  Doubtless  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  to  bring  the  work 
to  a  successful  issue.  Miss  Willmott  is  a 
strenuous  worker  herself,  and  she  is  ably 
seconded  by  Colonel  Whittington,  who  holds 
the  office  of  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Before  the  society  was  founded,  some  of  the 
gardens  of  the  cottagers  were  like  that  of  the 
sluggard. 

"  I   passed  by  his  garden   and  saw  the  wild 

briar. 
The  thorn  and  the  thistle  grew  broader  and 

higher." 
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Now,  nil  this  is  changed ;  the  gardens  are 
well  cultivated  and  cropped  ;  useful  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  beautiful  flowers  have  taken  the 
place  of  weeds  and  disorder.  There  are, 
doubtless,  many  parishes  where  a  similar 
work  is  in  progress ;  but  one  cannot  suppose 
that  the  people  in  such  parishes  are  in  any 
hurry  to  flock  to  the  towns.  There  is  no 
complaint  that  time  cannot  be  found  to  do  the 
work  of  the  garden.  Where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way.  A  man  has  been  known  to 
ti  inch  his  garden  plots  in  the  darkest  night 


NEW   OR    NaTEWdRTHY 
PLANTS. 

SCILL.-V      CILICICA  N.   sps. 

I  SEND  you  a  photograph  of  Scilla  cilicica,  a 
new  species  which  differs  from  S.  sibefi  a 
(verna)  and  frc-ii  S.  Hohe-nackeri. 

The  chief  value  of  this  new  species  is  due  to 
its  excellence  as  a  plant  for  forcing,  a  propert}' 
which  S.  siberica  does  not  possess  in  the  aair.e 
degree.  S.  cilicica  is  very  suitable  for  early 
forcing,  deyslopiiig  grandly  without  any  check, 


-HYBRID    BETWEEN    OV 


n-ith  a  lamp  burning  at  each  end  of  the 
trench.  There  are  always  generous  spirits 
amongst  the  well-to-do  who  will  take  a  plea- 
sure in  helping  a  man  who  is  doing  the  best 
he  can  to  help  himself. 

A  man  may  not  complain  if  his  house  is 
not  so  tidy  as  it  should  be,  if  he  keeps  his 
garden  untidy.  Some  may  e.vclaim  :  Is  it  to 
be  all  work  and  no  play?  Certainly  not,  but 
the  tendency  is  in  these  days  for  too  much 
play.     P 


LATIHOLl.\    ANU    O.    MACULATA 


SO  that  it  is  possible  to  have  the  plant  in  full 
bloom  at  Christnrastide,  with  luxuriant  leafage, 
and  finer  in  appearance  that  S.  siberica.  ThL- 
plant  will  be  put  into  commerce  this  year. 

Bulb  larger  than  that  of  S.  siberica,  bluish- 
violet  ;  leaves  10  to  20  centimetres  long,  of  a 
pleasing  green,  1  to  H  centimetre  in  width  at 
the  end,  drawn  out  to  a  blunt  point.  Middle 
nerve  on  the  outside  elevated.  Flower  shaft  a 
little  taller  than  the  leaves,  mostly  of  the  same 
length.  Stalk  round,  laterally  somewhat  com- 
pressed ;  bracts  very  small,  light  violet ;  pedicels 


half  the  length  of  the  flowers.  Flowers,  two 
to  six,  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  often 
having  a  tinge  of  violet ;  of  the  same  s'ze  and 
s!iape  as  those  of  S.  siberica  ;  filaments  white, 
threadlike,  half  the  length  of  the  petals  (longer 
than  S.  siberica),  anthers  slatey-blue;  capsules 
round,  6  to  8  millimetres  in  diameter  ;  three  to 
four  round  seeds  are  developed. 

The  plant  grows  in  half-shaded  districts  of 
Cilicia,  in  the  lower  mountain  regions  in  humus 
soils,  and  should  prove  hardy  in  England.  It 
requires  during  the  season  of  growth  much 
moisture ;  and  as  with  all  Oriental  bulbs,  it 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  soil  each  year.  W. 
Sie/ie,  Mersitiay  Tttrktv-in-Asia. 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 

HYBRID  BETWEEN  ORCHIS  LATIFOLIA 
AND  O.  MACULATA. 
Among  our  native  terrestrial  Orchic's,  perhaps 
the  best  known  is  the  spotted  Orchis,  O.  niacu- 
lata.  This  species  is  widely  distributed  over 
our  bogs  and  meadow  lands,  and  according  to 
conditions  of  soil  and  locality  it  varies  much  in 
the  colouring  of  its  flowers,  which  range  from 
a  dull  purple  shade  to  pure  white.  The  leaves 
are  nearly  always  spotted  with  black,  and  they 
vary  in  the  amount  of  spotting  to  a  considerable 
extent.  O.  latifolia,  on  the  contrary,  is  much 
more  local,  being  limited  to  boggy  ground.  It 
has  broad,  green,  spotless  leaves,  a  leafy  stem, 
and  a  large,  loose-  spike  of  pale  purple  flowers, 
amongst  which  the  long  green  bracts  are  promi- 
nent. Both  species  grow  together  in  many 
j)laces  and  seem  to  intercross  freely,  the  result- 
i.tg  hybrids  often  excelling  in  vigour  and  beauty 
the  parents.  The  plants  comprising  the  group 
shown  at  fig.  82  have  been  growing  in  the  same 
[xjsition  for  several  years,  and  the  clump  has 
increased  in  size  since  it  was  first  planted. 
These  Orchids  are  somewhat  capricious  in 
lowering,  for,  although  they  bloom  well  one 
ear,  they  sometimes  will  not  produce  any 
blooms  the  following  season.  This  is  because 
they  are  occupied  in  maturing  their  tubers  for  a 
further  effort  the  following  year.  Under  favour- 
able conditions  the  root-stocks  multiply  fast. 
A'l  eastern  aspect,  a  rich  moist  loam,  with  a 
surface  dressing  of  leaf-soil,  and  shelter  from 
liot  sun  and  cold  winds  supply  the  conditions 
Dest  suited  for  these  terrestrial  Orchises.  Seed- 
lings appear  frequently  around  about  the  old 
plants  if  the  soil  is  undisturbed,  and  they  also 
appear  amongst  other  low-growing  plants  in  the 
neighbourhood.     W.  I. 


FLORISTS^   FLOWERS. 

THE  DAIILI.\. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  flowers  any 
that  were  more  refined,  more  quaint,  or  more 
beautiful  than  were  the  best  Cactus  Dahlia 
blooms  staged  in  such  numbers  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Westminster  on  the  3rd  inst.  It 
would  be  equally  difficult  to  find  in  outdoor 
s,'arden  flowers  any  that  offered  a  more  abject 
or  melancholy  spectacle  than  these  flowers 
when  seen  the  next  day  in  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley.  At  exhibi- 
tions, presenting  the  most  attractive  appearance, 
they  are,  in  gardens,  the  least  attractive  of  all 
flowering  plants.  Yet  what  do  not  Dahlia 
growers  and  fanciers  owe  to  the  Cactus  Dahlia? 
That  we  have  in  existence  not  only  a  National 
Dahlia  Society  but  also  a  London  Dahlia 
Union,  both  holding  shows  in  the  Metropolis, 
the  one  unhappily  starving  the  other,  is  due  to 
the  creation  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia,  for  if  the 
old  Yuarezii,  first  shown  by  Mr.  Cannell 
in  September,  1879,  was  the  progenitor, 
certainly  home  -  raisers  have  created  what 
we  saw  on  the  3rd  inst.  ;  flowers  of  such 
quaint  but  beautiful  form  and  structure 
such    as    the    first'  growers    of    Yuarezii    nc\e\ 
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•dreamt  of  developing.  If  we  look  at  those 
iavourites  of  the  ancient  florists,  the  "shows" 
and  "  fancies,"  large,  massive  flowers  of  won- 
■derful  form  and  composition,  we  find  in  them 
now  no  advance  in  form  or  structure  ;  they  have 
long  since  attained  to  their  creator's  ideals. 
Pompons  have  also,  so  far  as  form  is  con- 
icerned,  realised  perfection.  As  with  the  shows 
•or  fancies,  slight  variations  in  colour  or  mark- 
ing may  crop  up,  enough  on  which  to  found  a 


PUBLIC  PARKS  OF  SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  possession  of  120  acres  of  ground  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  town,  accessible  to  the  public 
at  all  times,  is  one  of  the  best  of  municipal  assets, 
and  not  only  does  Southampton  own  this  large 
area  of'  public  land  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
town,  but  within  easy  reach  are  common  lands, 
totalling  365  acres,  over  which  the  corporation 
has   full  control. 


-Virw    IN    ANDREWS    PARK,    SOUTHAMITi 


named  variety,  but  of  form  and  development 
there  is  no  advance.  As  much  might  be  said 
of  the  singles,  if  in  them  perfect  roundness  of 
outline,  broad,  fiat  petals,  most  evenly  placed, 
and  of  varied  and  very  beautiful  colouring,  be 
furnished  It  is  in  the  old  double  and  semi- 
double  section  commonly  described  as  "  deco- 
rative "  that  so  far,  perhaps,  the  best  for  gar- 
den decoration  is  found,  but  these  are  quite  out- 
side the  pale  of  exhibition  fitness,  and  hence 
find  no  encouragement  from  the  societies.  Pro- 
bably few  Dahlias  have  ever  excelled  for  de- 
corative or  garden  colour  effect  the  old  scar- 
let "  Glare  of  the  Garden,"  and  of  whites 
so  far  we  have  seen  none  better  than  the  double 
pure  white  Emily  Hopgood,  which  is  very  free 
in  blooming.  The  new  section  of  Dahlias  com- 
monly  known  as  "  Pseony-fiowered,"  tall  and 
somewhat  loose-growing,  with  large,  broad 
florets,  both  as  single  and  semi-double  flowers, 
gives  bright  colour  in  gardens  under  favourable 
conditions.  They  are  excellent  if  grown  amidst 
or  behind  shrubs,  but  in  florists'  quality  they 
are  as  yet  absolutely  lacking.  The}^,  however, 
like  the  Cactus  race  of  20  years  ago,  may  have 
a  future.  But  old  as  Dahlias  are  as  exhibition 
flowers,  it  is  but  too  evident  their  culture 
arouses  litt'e  interest  amongst  the  ma.?ses. 
"Whilst  we  see  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Chrysan- 
themums counting  their  admirers,  growers,  and 
fanciers  by  tens  of  thousands,  Dahlia  enthu- 
siasts are  reckoned  by  scores  only.  The  plants 
are  very  tender;  they  need  great  care  and  skill 
in  wintering  them,  in  propagating  them,  as  well 
as  in  their  summer  culture.  They  have  a  com- 
paratively short  blooming  season  ;  they  may  at 
any  moment  in  the  autumn  when  in  full  bloom 
be  struck  down  by  frost,  bringing  only  grave 
disappointinent.  If  raisers,  rather  than  wasting 
so  much  energy  in  producing  flowers  only  fit  for 
the  exhibition  table  and  to  secure  certificates  of 
merit,  would  seek  to  create  a  new  race  that 
will  bloom  early  and  freely,  so  as  to  furnish 
an  abundant  supply  of  beautiful,  light,  graceful 
fl'iwers.  they  will  have  rendered  gardens  good 
service.  So  far,  probably  the  singles  approach 
most  nearlv  to  that  ideal.    D, 


Although  the  common  and  the  parks  are  situ- 
ated about  a  mile  apart,  they  may  be  said  to  be* 
connected,  for  one  of  the  finest  street  avenues 
in  the  kingdom  runs  in  a  straight  line  between 
the  two  open  spaces.  The  four  principal  parks 
form  a  series  of  open  spaces,  all  distinct  and 
known  under  separate  names,  but  divided  only 
from  each  other  by  public  roadways.  Thus 
there  are  Andrews,  Watts,  Hoglands,  and  Pal- 
merston  Parks  in  a  group,  the  two  first-named 
being  the  most  important. 


An  elaborate  statue  of  Richard  Andrews  occu- 
pies a  prominent  positon  near  the  principal 
flower-beds,  the  inscription  recording  that  the 
monument  was  erected  by  his  fellow-townsmen. 
There  are  drinking  fountains  at  the  base,  but 
these  are  not  now  in  use,  as  it  was  considered 
expedient  in  the  interests  of  order  to  discon- 
tinue the  water  supply  and  to  place  an  iron 
railing  around  the  structure. 

We  were  informed  that  this  park  was  formerly 
the  site  of  allotm.ents,  and  that  the  land  was 
acquired  by  the  town  as  an  open  space,  the 
council  afterwards  planting  it  with  trees  and 
shrubs  and  developing  it,  until  now  it  contains 
about  50  flower-beds  in  addition  to  borders  of 
perennial  plants  and  shrubberies.  It  also  con- 
tains an  aviary,  in  which  are  British  and  foreign 
birds,  most  of  them  with  gay  plumage,  a  band- 
stand, and  other  appurtenances  found  in  a  pub- 
lic pleasure  ground.  An  impetus  was  given  to 
the  planting  of  this  land  by  one  of  the  towns- 
men. Sir  Frederick  Perkins,  who,  during  his 
mayoralty  in  1862,  planted  an  avenue  of  Lime 
trees  through  the  centre  of  the  park.  These  trees 
now  form  good  specimens,  and  the  avenue  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  park. 

The  public  tramway  runs  past  the  principal 
entrance,  and  a  broad  path  leads  to  Andrews' 
statue,  which  is  grouped  about  with  flowers. 
The  lawns  hereabouts  are  closely  mown,  and  in 
the  turf  are  numerous  beds  of  flowers,  the  whole 
forming  a  design.  Some  of  them  are  very 
large  and  appear  effective.  The  tender  plant.s 
have,  so  far,  been  purchased  each  year,  and  this 
has  greatly  handicapped  those  responsible  for 
the  decoration  of  the  beds,  there  being  no  sur- 
plus supplies  available  to  draw  upon.  But  re- 
cently land  has  been  allotted  for  a  nursery  with 
glasshouses,  so  that  the  floral  decorations  will 
be  better  provided  for  in  the  future. 

The  larger  beds  are  partly  furnished  with  or- 
namental shrubs,  including  Magnolias,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Acer  Negundo  (which  makes  luxuri- 
ant growth),  Roses,  Yuccas,  Cordylines  and 
other  plants  of  a  decorative  character.  Inter- 
spersed with  these  are  flowering  plants,  such  as 
Chrvsanthemum  maximum,  forming  large 
clumps  and  flowering  in  profusion  ;  Crambe  cor- 


P"lG.    84. — THE    STATUE    OF    DR.    ISAAC    WATTS    IN    WATTS    PARK,    SOUTHAMPTON. 


AxiJRKws  Park 
is  so  named  in  compliment  to  a  townsman, 
Richard  Andrews,  who  was  five  times  mayor 
of  the  borough,  and  in  business  as  a  coach- 
builder.  His  grandson  is  the  ex-mayor  and  the 
present  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee 


difolia,  Pentstemon,  Geum  coccineum,  Monard;. 
didyma,  Cannas,  Carnations,  Abutilons,  and 
suitable  dwarf  subjects  around  the  edges.  The 
elegant  Eulalia  japonica  grows  with  such  free- 
dom that  its  shoots  require  frequent  thinning. 
Some  of  the  beds  are  entirely  planted  with 
Roses  :    one  of  kidnev  shape  has  been  planted 
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with  these  trees  this  year,  the  intervening  spaces 
being  filled  with  annuals  and  edged  with  a  seed- 
ling Carnation  named  Dazzler,  which  flowers 
from  June  to  November.  A  circular  bed  near 
the  main  gateway  is  filled  with  Paul  Crampel 
Pelargonium  over  a  groundwork  of  blue  Viola, 
and  around  the  outskirts  are  Alyssum  Konigin 
Charlotte  and  a  yellow  Viola.  The  centre  of  the 
bed  is  occupied  by  a  plant  of  Cordyline  indivisa 
that  was  planted  six  years  ago  from  a  6-incli 
pot :  it  is  now  about  15  feet  in  height.  Another 
round  bed  is  furnished  with  Henry  Jacoby  and 
Flower  of  Spring  Pelargoniums,  Heliotrope 
Pi^sident  Garfield,  bronze  and  jtellow-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  and,  near  the  edge,  a  band  of 
Coleus  Verschaffeltii.  A  weeping  standard  Rose 
of  Lady  Gay  variety  forms  a  suitable  centre- 
piece. An  oval-shaped  bed  is  devoted  to  bright 
foliage  plants,  including  the  variegated  variety 
of  Acer  N^gundo,  Coleus  in  variety,  Abutilons, 
Cannas,  Chlorophytum  elatum,  Iresine  Lindenii, 
Gjevillea  robusta,  and  a  groundwork  of  Sedum 
glaucum.  This  formed  a  pleasing  combination, 
and  was  very  effectiv-e.  A  bed  filled  with  Paul 
Crampel  Pelargonium  and  white-flowered  Stock 
edged  with  white  Alyssum  was  also  very  pretty. 
Some  distance  along  the  path  to  the  left  is  a  dis- 
UDed  bandstand.  It  is  formed  of  a  raised  mound  of 
earth,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  closely- 
clipped  Holly.  The  plateau  is  now  turfed  and 
serves  as  a  meteorological  station,  there  being  a 
good  collection  of  instruments  for  recording  the 
weather  conditions.  Standing  on  the  mound,  a 
fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  flower-beds  and  the 
distant  parts  of  the  park.  On  the  opposite  side 
is  a  fine  weeping  Beech,  also  a  collection  of 
Hollies.  There  is  another  mound  not  far  away, 
forming  a  series  of  three  terraces.  It  is  circular 
in  form  and  has  been  made  from  an  old  rock- 
garden  which  existed  on  the  spot.  At  the  top  is 
a  fountain,  and  the  terraces  are  planted  with 
Calceolarias  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  Holly  hedge.  A  good 
view  is  obtained  from  here  of  the  avenue  of 
Limes  alluded  to.  Radiating  from  Andrew.^' 
statue  are  four  broad  walks,  and  between  each 
aje  curved  oblong  borders.  There  are  numerous 
trees  of  Horse  Chestnuts  hereabouts,  and 
we  noticed  several  large  specimens  of  the 
Sumach  with  other  trees  in  enclosures.  Two 
Oaks  which  were  planted  when  his  Majesty  the 
King  was  married  have  grown  well.  Other  trees 
include  Pinus  sylvestris.  Cedars,  Golden  Elms, 
doiible-flowering  Cherry,  Almond,  Snowy  Mespi- 
lus  (Amelanchier  canadensis),  also  Spiraeas, 
Prunus  in  many  species,  Weigelas,  Magnolias, 
Xanthoceras  sorblfolia,  Paulownia  imperiaUs, 
Benthamia  fragifera,  Sophora  japonica,  Sta- 
phylea  colchica,  Styrax  japonica.  Hibiscus 
syriacus,  Liriodendron  tuUpifera,  Bambusa  in 
variety,  Euonymus  latifolius,  E.  radicans,  and 
many  others. 

W.1TTS   Pack. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  roadway  is  Watts 
Park,  so.  named  from  the  statue  of  the  celebrated 
hymn-writer.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  (see  fig.  84),  who 
was  born  at  Southampton  in  1674,  his  father 
being  the  proprietor  of  a  small  boarding  school. 

The  statue  of  this  divine  stands  in  a  setting 
of  flower-beds,  the  most  prominent  being  one  re 
presenting  the  Arms  of  Southampton.  It  is  de- 
signed with  Alternanthera  one-half,  and  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  cordifolium  the  remaining  part, 
which  gives  a  dark  and  light  portion  respec- 
tively, with  three  circles  formed  by  using  two 
of  the  dark  Alternanthera  on  the  paler  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  and  one  vice  versa.  The  shield 
is  edged  with  Echeveria.  The  design  is  set  in 
«  wide  ring  of  ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Chas. 
Turner  and  Coleus  Verschaffeltii.  There  are 
other  larger  beds  around  the  statue  ;  these  are 
planted  with  tuberous-rooting  Begonias,  Calceo- 
laria amplexicaulis,  Salpiglossis,  which  were  re- 
markably finely  flowered,  Eulalia  japonica,  and 


finished  with  a  suitable  edging.  Two  oblong 
beds  are  furnished  with  the  scarlet  Dazzler  Car- 
nation, a  variety  raised  in  these  parks  and  which 
is  prolific  in  flowering.  There  are  many  Rhodo 
dendrons  in  this  park  and  Rambler  Roses.  A  bea 
has  been  recently  planted  with  varieties  of  Pen- 
zance Briars,  and  until  these  furnish  the  site, 
Hollies  and  Godetias  are  intermingled  with 
them.  The  boundaries  of  this  park  are  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs  in  variety ;  the  lawns  are 
intersected  by  many  well-kept  paths,  and  the 
whole  is  very  creditable  to  the  park  superinten- 
dent and  his  staff. 

Palmeeston  Pakk. 

This  also  contains  a  statue  of  the  person  aft?r 
whom  it  is  named,  the  monument  being  erected 
in  1869  in  memory  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
statesman,  who  was  a  burgess  of  Southampton. 
Flowers  are  not  much  grown  in  this  open  space, 
but  there  is  a  neat  design  near  to  the  principal 
entrance,  worked  out  in  the  form  of  a  large 
star.  The  park  contains  a  bandstand,  and  Per- 
kins Avenue  runs  through  its  centre. 

Houndwell  Park  is  coterminous  with  Pal- 
merston Park.  This  space  is  devoted  to  games, 
including  cricket  and  football,  and  the  council 
have  erected  a  pavilion  for  the  use  of  the 
players.    There  is  another  open  space  known  .is 


NOTES  UPON  STAPELIAS. 

(Conchulcd  from  />.  1SS.) 

Stapelia  longidens*  (fig.  85). — This  is  a 
native  of  Delagoa  Bay,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  species  in  the  genus.  Its  steins  are  2^  to 
6  inches  long,  obtusely  four-angled,  with  stout, 
spine-like  (but  soft),  very  acute  teeth  ^  to  1  inch 
long  along  the  angles,  glabrous,  green,  mottled 
with  purple.  The  corolla  is  about  1^  inch  in 
diameter,  having  a  short  campanulate  tube,  with 
the  bottom  of  it  raised  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
cushion  on  which  the  corona  is  seated,  and 
widely-spreading,  ovate-lanceolate  lobes ;  it  is 
quite  glabrous,  and  the  lobes  are  not  ciliate ; 
the  colour  is  pale  greeaish-yellow,  spotted  all 
over  with  dark  purple-brown,  the  spots  on  the 
apical  part  of  the  lobes  are  larger  than  the  rest 
and  more  or  less  confluent.  The  seed-pods  are 
about  7  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
gradually  tapering  into  a  beak^  smooth  and  gla- 
brous, streaked  with  purple  on  a  pale  ground- 
colour. 

No  other  species  of  Stapelia  known  to 
me  has  such  long,  stem-like  teeth  as  this  one 
possesses.  In  S.  Woodii,  which  is  most  nearly 
allied  to  it,  they  are  only  -^  to  \  an  inch  long. 

Stapelia  OLiVACEAt  (fig.  86). — The  very  dis- 
tinct species  here  illustrated  is  a  native  of  the 


Fig.  S5.— stapelia  longidens:   flowers  pale  green'Ish-vellow,  spotted  with 

DARK   PURPLE-BROWN. 


the  Queen's  Park,  situated  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  town,  and  embracing  about  five  acres  of 
land  planted  with  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers. 
It  contains  a  monument  erected  to  tJie  memory 
of  General  Gordon,  who  was  born  in  Southamp- 
ton. The  main  avenue  through  Queen's  Park 
is  the  most  direct  way  to  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  docks  and  the  new  post  office.  The  town 
council  have  recently  acquired  about  six  acres 
of  disused  gravel  pits  at  Shirley,  and  this  is  to 
be  laid  out  as  a  children's  playground. 

The  beautiful  avenue  which  leads  to  the  com- 
mon is  planted  with  English  and  Guernsey  Elms_ 
sometimes  in  three  rows,  on  either  side.  At  one 
spot  stands  an  old  inn,  known  as  the  Cowherds. 
which  was  an  important  stopping  place  for  th£ 
coaches  from  London  in  the  olden  times.  The 
common  itself  is  a  romantic  spot,  delightful  in 
its  wild  aspect.  It  contains  four  lakes,  one  of 
which  has  been  made  to  provide  work  for  un- 
employed men  during  periods  of  distress.  Two 
are  disused  reservoirs,  and  model  yacht  sailing 
is  permitted  on  them  :  the  other  is  on  the  site 
of  an  old  gravel  pit.  In  former  years  there  was 
a  racecourse  on  this  common,  but  this  has  been 
done  away  with.  The  parks  and  common  are 
in  the  care  of  Mr.  Richard  Lawrence,  who  wasap- 
pointed  to  the  position  of  superintendent  in  1900. 


dry  central  region  of  Cape  Colony,  where  it  oc- 
curs scattered  over  a  very  large  area.  It  is 
easily  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  steals 
alone.  These  are  somewhat  crowded,  3  to 
5  inches  high,  and  |  to  J  an  inch  square,  with 
very  obtusely-rounded  angles  and  a  groove 
down  each  side,  toothless,  but  with  an  impressed 
transverse  line  at  the  base  of  the  minute  erect 
rudimentary  leaves,  minutely  velvety-puberu- 
lous  and  very  smooth-looking  ;  when  grown  in 
the  shade  they  are  gjeyish-green,  but  when  ex- 
posed to  full  sunlight  become  blotched  and 
tinted  with  rich  deep  purple.  The  corolla  is 
about  n  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  shallow 
funnel-shaped  centre  and  spreading  ovate  acute 
lobes,  ciliate  with  white  simple  hairs  ;  the  back 
is  puberulous  and  the  inner  surface  glabrous  and 
very  rugose,  pale  to  dark  olive-green,  with  brown 
or  reddish-purple  rugosities.  The  corona  is  very 
dark  purple-brown,  and  differs  from  that  of  most 
others  by  the  long,  slender,  erect  inner  horns  and 
short  falcate-subulate  outer  horns  of  the  inner 
corona-lobes.  The  odour  is  extremely  dis- 
agreeable.    This  species  is  very  sensitive  to  an 

•  S.  longidens,  N.E.Br,  in  Card.  Cliivii.,  18!I5,  xviii.,  p. 
324.'  and  1898,  xsiv.,  p.  7,  fig,  3. 

tS.  olivacea,  N.  E.  Brown  in  Gaul.  Cliioii.,  187.'>,  iii.,  PP 
136-137,  fig.  24  ;  Bol.  ilng.,  t.  6-21.S. 
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over-supply  of  water,  and  during  the  winter 
months  water  should  be  given  to  it  very 
cautiously,  as  it  is  easily  killed  by  an  overdose. 
HuERNiA  BKEViROSTRisJ  (fig.  87). — This  pretty 
little  species  is  a  native  of  the  dry  interior  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Cape  Colony,  chiefly  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Graaff  Reinet  and  perhaps  also  of  Somer- 
set. The  habit  is  very  compact  and  dwarf,  with 
stems  1  to  2  or,  under  cultivation,  sometimes  up 
to  3  inches  high  and  \  to  1  inch  square,  with 
acute  angles  and  sharp  spreading  teeth,  gla- 
brous, glaucous-gieen,  marked  with  purple  wh^rn 
exposed  to  full  sunlight.  The  corolla  is  about 
1^  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  globose-campanulate 
tube  about  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  slightly  con- 
tracted at  the  mouth,  whence  the  limb  spreads 
horizontally  and  has  five  very  acute  lobes,  tri- 
angular in  outline,  with  five  small  teeth  alter- 
nating with  them — these  teeth,  by  the  way,  form 
one  of  the  characters  by  which  the  genus  Iluer- 
nia    may    bo    recognised— the    inner    surface    is 


three  of  them  (Caralluma,  Duvalia  and  Echid- 
nopsis)  also  occur  in  Arabia,  one  (Caralluma) 
extends  its  range  into  North  Africa,  South 
Europe  and  India,  whilst  the  island  of  Socotra 
has  one  species  of  Echidnopsis  and  one  of  the 
remarkable  genus  Edithcolea.  Outside  of  this 
range  none  of  the  Stapelia  tribe  are  known  to 
occur.  All  the  species  grow  in  dr}'  localities, 
and  some  of  them  in  places  of  the  most  arid 
character.  It  is  on  this  account  that  some  of 
them  are  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  by  cultiva- 
tion I  mean  the  ability  to  grow  and  flower  the 
same  plant  for  several  years  in  succession.  Most 
failures  with  these  plants  I  believe  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  average  cultivator  treats 
them  all  alike,  and  will  give  as  much  water 
and  the  same  soil  to  a  rare  and  tender 
Caralluma  or  a  Trichocaulon  as  he  would 
to  the  common  and  hardier  Stapelia  varie- 
gata,  without  giving  a  thought  as  to  the 
very    different     conditions     under    which     they 
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Fig.  86. — stapeli.\  olivace.v:   flowers  olive-brown. 


minutely  papillate,  but  otherwise  glabrous,  and 
the  lobes  are  not  ciliate,  pale  sulphur-yelluW; 
thickly  covered  with  small  blood-red  spot^  and 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  entirely  blood-red.  The 
outer  corona-lobes  spread  on  the  bottom  of  the 
corolla-tube,  they  are  black,  with  a  velvet-like 
surface  ;  the  inner  corona-lobes  have  short  erect 
subulate  tips,  and  are  purplish,  dusted  with 
yellowish.  Like  several  other  species  of  Iluer- 
nia,  the  neatly-coloured  flowers  have  very  little 
or  no  odour,  and  have  a  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance. The  plant  flowers-  very  freely,  as  on  a 
small  plant  in  a  pot  not  more  than  3  inches  in 
diameter,  I  have  had  as  many  as  a  dozen  flowers 
open  at  the  same  time. 

Cultivation. 
Most  of  the  genera  belonging  to  the  Stapelia 
group  are  natives  of  South  and  Tropical  Africa ; 


grow  naturally.  They  are  a  group  of  plants 
which,  like  Orchids,  require  a  special  kind  of 
treatment,  for  the  conditions  under  which  some 
kinds  will  thrive,  or  at  least  exist,  for  years 
are  fatal  to  others.  With  regard  to  soil,  some 
will  grow  well  in  any  light  soil,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  production  of  flowers,  my  experi- 
ence demonstrates  that  that  is  quite  another 
matter,  for  I  have  found  that  whilst  one  kind 
will  grow  and  flower  well  in  ordinary  garden 
soil,  another  will  grow  well  but  flower  very 
sparingly  or  not  at  all  in  the  same  medium, 
whilst  a  third  will  neither  thrive  nor  flower  in 
it.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  such  soil  does 
not  supply  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  their 
well-being  under  our  artificial  conditions  of  cul- 
tivation. The  soil  I  have  found  to  suit  in  most 
cases  is  composed  of  five  parts  sandy  loam,  five 
parts  sand,  one  part  old  mortar  (powdered),  and 
one  or  two  parts  of  broken  brick.    Some  species, 


however,  such  as  certain  Icinds  of  Caralluma, 
seem  to  thrive  best  in  a  mixture  of  eight  or  nine 
parts  of  sand  and  one  part  of  loam  ;  Pectinaria 
saxatilis,  Tavaresia  (Decabelone)  Barklyi,  and 
T.  elegans  and  Duvalia  polita  have  thrived  with 
me  in  the  latter  mixture.  Most  (but  not  all)  of 
the  species  can  readily  be  propagated  from  cut- 
lings.  For  this  purpose  the  branch  selected 
should  be  cut  off  as  close  as  possible  to  its 
origin  from  the  branch  that  gave  it  birth  and 
then  laid  upon  a  shelf  in  full  sunlight  for  a  few 
days  until  the  wound  has  thoroughly  healed 
and  a  good  thick  skin  formed  over  it ;  if  the 
cutting  shrivels  somewhat,  it  will  take  no  harm, 
but  will  probably  produce  roots  more  quickly 
than  if  it  had  not  done  so.  Stapelia  cuttings 
should  never  be  planted  in  the  soil,  but  merely 
laid  upon  it  and  pegged  down  steadily  without 
bruising  them ;  if  it  is  an  erect-growing  kind, 
the  basal  part  is  usually  more  or  less  curved, 
and  this  part  should  be  pegged  down  and  the 
upper  part  supported  by  a  stick.  Temperature 
and  moisture  are  two  very  important  points  in 
the  treatment  of  these  plants  and  have  to  be 
carefully  attended  to.  Except  during  the  hottest 
and  dryest  weather,  they  do  not  thrive  out-of- 
doors  in  Britain,  and  it  is  better  to  keep  them 
under  glass  ;  if  well  exposed  to  the  sun  they 
d  onot  require  artificial  heat  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  during  the  winter  the  temperature  at 
night  ought  not  to  be  lower  than  49°  or  50'^ 
Fahr.,  and  may  rise,  with  advantage,  during  the 
day  to  60°  or  65°  Fahr.  The  watering  of  these 
plants  is  somewhat  of  an  art ;  if  possible,  at  no 
period  of  the  year  should  the  soil  be  kept  really 
wet,  the  most  suitable  condition  is  that  when  it 
is  about  as  moist  as  garden  earth  is  on  a  hot 
summer  day  just  below  the  dry  surface  soil, 
which,  although  moist,  will  crumble  easily  be- 
tween the  fingers.  If  th^soil  should  by  chance 
get  too  wet  or  somewhat  sodden,  especially  dur- 
ing the  winter,  it  is  better  to  place  the  pot  va  a 
dry  place  and  give  it  no  more  water  for  at  least 
a  week,  and  when  the  soil  is  dry  repot  the  plant 
in  fresh  earth.  In  winter  they  require  very 
little  water.  I  have  found  that  about  half  a  cup- 
'ful  once  a  week  or  once  a  month,  according  to 
the  species,  is  quite  sufficient. 

Many  kinds  bear  striking  or  interesting 
flowers  that  render  them  well  worth  cultivating, 
but  among  those  that  are  most  attractive  and 
are  more  or  less  odourless  or  give  forth  no  very 
strong  odour,  at  least  not  perceptible  at  a  shore 
distance  from  the  nose,  or  which  only  lasts  for 
one  or  two  days,  the  followmg  may  be 
mentioned,  although  they  are  not  all  at  present 
in  cultivation  :  all  the  speceis  of  Hoodia  and 
Tavaresia  (Decabelone),  most  species  of 
Huernia,  Stapelia  pulchella,  S.  variegata  var. 
pallida,  both  with  pale  yellow  flowers  dotted 
with  dark  purple-brown  ;  S.  namaquensis,  with 
rather  large  flowers,  having  a  very  rough  surface 
and  a  large  solid-looking  annulus  (shaped  some- 
what like  a  wooden  curtain-ring)  on  the  disk, 
light  yellow,  with  purple-brown  spots ;  S. 
erectiflora,  with  numerous,  small,  purplish-grey 
flowers,  somewhat  resembling  a  Turk's  cap 
raised  upon  very  long  erect  pedicels  ;  S.  glandu- 
liflora,  with  elegant  flowers  of  a  light  sulphur- 
yellow,  dotted  with  crimson  and  covered  with 
erect,  clavate,  white  hairs,  having  a  rather  neat 
and  dainty  appearance ;  Duvalia  Corderoyi, 
with  olive-green  or  purple-brown  flowers, 
adorned  on  the  elevated  disk  with  long  nght 
purple  or  mauve-coloured  hairs ;  and  Tia'an- 
thus  comptus,  with  small,  erect,  whito,  puDc-scent 
flowers,  prettily  dotted  with  purple-brown,  The 
two  species  of  Edithcolea  have  not  yet  been 
introduced  into  cultivation,  but  judging  from 
their  dried  flowers,  they  must  be  very  remark- 
able plants,  one  of  them  having  flowers  some- 
what of  the  shape  of  and  nearly  as  large  as  a 
saucer  and  handsomely  marked.  It  is  a  native 
of  Somaliland,  so  if  it  is  ever  introduced,  very 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overwater  it. 
A'.  E.  Brown. 
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NURSERY     NOTES. 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 

A  RECENT  visit  to  this  famous  nursery  firm 
proved  enjoyable  and  instructive.  To  the  ama- 
ture  the  rapidity  with  which  large  specimens  are 
produced  by  high  culture  is  very  remarkable. 
Recently,  for  instance,  a  series  ol  houses  were 
filled  with  many  hundreds  of  beautiful  plants  of 
Gloxinias.  Although  the  seeds  were  mostly  sown 
early  in  April,  the  plants  had  developed  into 
grand  specimens  with  magnificent  blooms  of 
practically  endless  variety,  some  delicately 
spotted  with  intense  colours  on  light  grounds 
like  some  of  the  finest  Calceolarias,  others  of 
pure  white,  others  of  delicate  shades  of  red  from 
pale  rose  to  deepest  crimson  or  pale  blue  to  in- 
tense purple  with  almost  every  intermediate 
grade.  Her  Majesty,  with  snow-white  flowers  of 
great  substance,  was  undoubtedly  the  best  of 
the  whites,  and  on  enquiring  as  to  its  history  it 
was  interesting  to  learn  that  14  years  were 
occupied  in  fixing  the  strain,  which  now 
comes  true  and  constant  from  feed.  Seven 
of  these  ye.irs  were  devoted  to  eliminating  the 
last  traces  of  spotting  or  tinting  which  cha- 
racterised the  strain  whence  it  was  derived.  Em- 
press of  India,  a  dark  purple  form,  w'as  the  beit 
in  that  tint,  and  Sutton's  Crimson  the  choicest 
of  the  red-coloured  varieties.  These  and  many 
others  belong  to  the  firm's  "Giant"  strain,  which 
is  characterised  by  large  flowers  of  great  sub- 
stance and  convex  handsome  leaves  of  the  crassi- 
folia  type.  The  flowers  of  the  variety  Duchess 
of  York  are  coloured  purple  with  white  edge  and 
spotted  throat :  those  of  Duke  of  York  are  crim- 
son on  sim.lar  lines.  Amongst  the  new  breaks 
pointing  to  fresh  types  I  noticed  several  in  which 
the  marginal  lighter  tint  common  to  inany  of  the 
varieties  was  sharply  defined  instead  of  being,  as 
hitherto,  shaded  off,  as  it  were,  into  the  main 
tint  of  the  flower.  This  is  a  great  improvement, 
and  m  one  plant  the  edges  of  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla  were  prettily  curled  upwards  at  the  base 
of  the  lobes,  a  feature  which,  when  more  fully 
developed,  would  give  additional  charm  to  the 
usually  flat  petals.  Other  houses  were  filled 
with  tuberous-rooting  Begonias,  both  single  and 
double-flowered,  all  fine  specimens,  and  only 
six  months'  growth  from  the  seed.  There  were 
batches  of  scarlet,  crimson,  yellow,  and 
white  flowers,  a  number  displaying  also  the 
peculiar  featu.e  of  cresting,  or  rather  a  sort  of 
i.icrustation  on  the  petals,  which,  when  regular, 
has  an  extremely  pretty  effect.  Fringed  forms 
and  Picotee-edged  varieties  were  also  in  evi- 
dence, while  the  size  and  form  of  the  blooms 
would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  To  recall  the  com- 
parative insignificance  of  the  flowers  of  the  wild 
species  from  which  they  liave  been  developed  is 
to  recognise  that  the  tuberous-rooting  Begonia  of 
to-day  represents  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of 
selective  h3'bridisation  and  cultivation.  The 
starting  point  in  this  case  was  afforded 
by  two  small-flowered  species  of  by  no 
means  brilliant  colouring,  but  which,  when 
brought  together  by  the  hybridiser,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  race  having  flowers  six  inclies  or  even 
more  across,  accompanied  by  practically  all  the 
colours  save  blues  and  purples.  A  third  species, 
B.  socotrana,  with  small  flowers  in  loose 
bunches,  was  then  brought  in  as  a  third  factor, 
and  many  handsome  forms,  pendulous  and 
winter  flowering  were  the  result,  though  these 
naturally  did  not  figure  in  the  groups  of  tuber- 
ous Begonias  I  saw.  My  next  visit  was  to  the 
extensive  beds  of  China  Asters  in  the  open, 
which  were  just  developing  into  sheets  of  rich 
colours  of  innumerable  varieties.  Many  of  them 
were  dwarf  forms  of  the  comet  or  striped  section, 
each  petal  being  margined  with  rich  red,  indigo 
blue  and  other  tints  with  white  centre,  and  the 
Victoria  strain  on  simpler  lines.  The  impres- 
sion given  by  this  collection  was  that  a  display 
of  such  briKansy,  attainable  by  sowing  seed  in 


March,  should  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  every 
garden. 

Tomato  plants  in  great  variety,  all  heavily 
fruited,  were  noticed  in  the  open.  The  vigour  of 
all  the  varieties,  the  abundance  and  fine  quality 
of  the  fruit  proved  clearly  that,  save  for  forcing 
purposes,  glass  is  by  no  means  essential  for 
successful  Tomato  culture.  Chas.  T.  Drucry, 
VM.H.,  F.L.S. 


and  keep  the  frame  close  and  shaded  during 
the  day,  for  the  fi,rst  week  after  planting,  but 
afterwards  admit  plenty  of  air,  removing  the 
lights  entirely  on  favourable 


The  Week^s  Work. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  FvFE,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Trcinsplaiiting  trees  and  shrubs. — In  planting 
new  shrubberies  a  good  effect  is  produced  by 
placing  the  plants  in  large  or  small  masses.  Be- 
fore the  work  is  attempted  see  that  the  natural 
drainage  is  efficient,  for  few  trees  or  shrubs  will 
succeed  where  the  subsoil  is  not  sufficiently 
porous  ;  make  preparations  for  planting  before- 
hand, and  if  large  specimen  trees  or  shrubs  arc 
to  be  shitted  it  is  advisable  to  cut  a  trench  in 
the  soil  around  and  partially  underneath  the 
roots,  at  least  12  months  before  transplanting. 
In  cutting  this  trench  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  young  roots  :  they  should  be  relayed 
in   the  trench   and  covered   with  tl  e  fine     sol 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Autumn  fruiting  "Raspberry. — The  fruits  will 
soon  be  ripening,  and  in  the  case  of  plants  grow- 
ing in  light,  poor  soils  applications  of  liquid 
manure  will  greatly  assist  the  swelling  of  the 
berries.  Protect  the  fruits  from  birds,  and  re- 
move any  growths  that  are  not  required,  so  that 
those  that  remain  may  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  sunshine.  Summer  fruiting  varieties  should 
have  the  old  canes  cut  away,  also  any  of  the 
wealter  newer  ones.  The  shoots  wiU  be  benefited 
by  liberal  doses  of  liquid  manure.  Secure  the 
strongest  rods  to  wires  or  stakes  so  that  they 
may  not  be  damaged  by  strong  winds. 

Mulberries  should  be  gathered  before  they  are 
fully  ripe  if  they  are  required  for  bottling,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  thev  are  gathered  when 
quite  dry.  Mulberries  are  greatly  appreciated 
by  some  persons  when  ripe  for  dessert.  They 
are  also  very  agreeable  when  mixed  with  Apples 
in  tarts  or  with  Apple  jelly.  Birds  destroy  many 
of  the  best  fruits,  but  old  trees  generally  produce 
sufficient  for  all  purposes.  When  clearing  out 
sewage  tanks  the  contents,  well  diluted  may  bo 
lacei  at  the  roots  of    he  e  trees. 


Fig.  87. — Hl'KRNIA  BREVIROSTRIS  :    FLOWERS  PALE   GREEN,  WITH  PURPLISH  SPOTS. 

.A,  front;  B,  side  view  of  corona;  C,  roslrum  (enlarged). 

(For  text  see  p.  197.) 


When  fibrous  roots  are  plentiful  the  specimens 
may  be  shifted  with  a  comparatively  small  ball 
of  earth.  Plants  removed  from  a  damp  situa- 
tion to  a  high  and  dry  site  seldom  do  satisfac- 
torily. Care  must  be  taken  to  injure  the  roots 
as  little  as  possible  in  transit,  and  in  planting 
they  should  be  laid  out  straight  and  afterwards 
covered  with  fine  soil  made  moderately  firm 
and  well  watered.  When  planting  is  finished 
the  roots  should  be  mulched  and  the  shoots 
made  secure  from  damage  by  winds.  At  no  sea- 
son of  the  year  is  the  ground  in  a  better  con- 
dition for  transplanting  trees  and  shrubs  than 
at  the  present  time  ;  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
during  early  autumn  is  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  roots,  so  that  the  injury  and 
check  caused  by  transplanting  is  soon  made 
good,  and  the  tree  becomes  re-established  again 
before  winter  arrives. 

Violets — Plants  intended  for  winter  flower- 
ing in  cold  frames,  that  have  formed  strong 
crowns,  should  be  lifted  with  good  balls  of 
earth  attached  to  their  roots  and  planted  about 
1  foot  apart  each  way  with  the  foliage  as  near 
to  the  glass  as  is  possible.  Soil  from  old  Cucum- 
,ber  frames  mixed  with  sifted  road  grit  or  mor- 
tar rubble  is  very  suitable  for  Violets.  Damp- 
ing causes  the  greatest  trouble  amongst  Violets 
in  winter  ;  hence  the  advantage  of  growing  them 
in  a  porous  soil.     Water  the  plants  thoroughly 


General  remarks. — .\ll  mulchings  should  be  re- 
moved from  trees  this  month  so'that  sun  and  air 
may  exercise  their  influence  on  the  borders. 
Lightly  fork  up  the  surface  soil,  and  mo're 
especially  the  ground  that  has  become  hard  by 
treading  near  wall  trees.  Continue  to  gather 
Apples  and  Pears  as  they  mature,  examining  the 
trees  every  few  days  for  the  purpose.  Dessert 
varieties  of  Plums  should  also  be  examined  at 
short  intervals  for  gathering  ;  unless  these  fruits 
are  protected  from  the  birds  and  wasps  the  best 
ones  will  quic!<ly  be  destroyed.  Walnuts,  too, 
should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  will  part 
freely  from  the  husks.  When  gathered  they 
should  be  placed  on  a  damp  floor  to  keep  them 
in  a  moist  condition.  Cobs  and  Filberts  should 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  the  kernels  turn  brown 
and  be  thoroughly  dried  be-fore  being  stored. 
Squirrels  must  be  guarded  against  or  these  little 
animals  will  quickly  remove  a  large  quantity  of 
the  nuts.  Fruit  trees  that  are  still  infested  with 
American  blight  or  other  insect  pests  should  be 
attended  to,  and  every  effort  made  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  branches  with  some  insecticide  before 
the  pests  desi:end  into  the  ground  for  hilerna'ing 
during  winter.  If  the  trees  are  large,  spray 
them  with  the  No.  2  fluid  previously  recom- 
mended as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  gathered.  Two 
syringings  with  this  specific  completely  destroyed 
the  Pear  slug  worm  on  our  trees.  The  hoe  should 
be  freely  plied  to  keep  weeds  in  check. 
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PLANTS    UNDEE  GLASS. 

Uv  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Peillishire    N.H. 

Cineraria. — The  seedlings  are  ready  for  shift- 
ing into  larger  pots,  as  they  are  making  rapid 
growth  and  require  plenty  of  root  room.  Use  a 
similar  compost  as  was  advised  before.  Guard 
against  aphides  and  other  insect  pests,  and  on 
their  first  appearance  fumigate  the  house. 
Any  of  these  plants  that  are  required  for  large 
specimens  will  require  another  shift  after  this 
potting.  As  autumn  advances  Cinerarias  should 
receive  less  shading,  and  be  placed  in  a  south 
aspect  in  an  unhealed  frame  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
until  frost  makes  its  appearance. 

Hi-rbaceous  Calceolaria  seedlings  should  te 
pricked  out  into  boxes,  the  same  as  was  described 
for  Cinerarias,  and  placed  in  a  close  shaded 
situation.  When  ready  they  should  be  potted 
into  4-inch  pots.  See  that  the  receptacles  are 
quite  clean,  or  when  turning  the  plants  out  again 
for  their  final  potting  damage  will  be  done  to  the 
roots.  Slugs  are  very  fond  of  young  Calceo- 
larias, therefore  they  must  be  guarded  against. 
Apply  water  with  care,  for  they  must  not  be  kept 
over  damp,  especially  after  they  are  potted  into 
4-inch  pots,  though  they  need  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  roots  from  becoming  dry.  Calceolarias 
enjoy  a  rich  soil.  When  potting  the  seedlings 
do  not  press  the  soil  too  firmly  in  the  pots.  As 
these  plants  are  susceptible  to  attacks  of  green 
fly,  they  must  often  be  examined  for  this  pest 
and  be  fumigated  directly  it  is  found.  No 
other  place  suits  these  plants  better  than  an  un- 
healed frame,  where  they  should  be  stood  on 
ashes  until  November  or  December,  after  which 
it  is  better  to  place  them  in  a  structure  where 
they  can  be  allowed  a  little  fire  heat. 

Schizanlhus. — Plants  intended  for  flowering 
early  in  spring  should  now  be  potted  into  4-inch 
pots  and  be  placed  in  an  imheated  frame  close 
to  the  glass.  Use  a  light,  lich  soil  with  plenty 
of  leaf-mould  incorporated  with  it,  for  their 
potting.  See  that  the  pots  are  quite  clean  when 
they  are  used. 

Gloriosa. — Any  specimens  that  have  become 
unsightly  by  reason  of  their  leaves  fading  should 
be  taken  down  from  the  trellis,  and  have  the 
.■•hoots  wound  round  a  stake  placed  in  the  pot. 
They  should  be  placed  in  some  warm,  out-of- 
the-way  place  where  they  may  ripen  their  tubers. 
Water  must  now  be  withheld  almost  entirely  : 
when  the  plants  are  ripened,  lay  the  pot  on  its 
side  in  a  stove  during  the  winter. 

Clerodmdron  Balfoiiriana. — Plants  that  flowered 
early  in  the  season  are  now  showing  signs  of 
rest:  water  should  therefore  be  sparingly  given 
until,  when  the  leaves  have  all  fallen,  it  should 
bs  withheld  altogether.  The  plant  needs  winter- 
ing in  a  stove  temperature  and  given  an  occa- 
sional watering,  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  wood 
from  shrivelling. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Alf.xandeu,  Orchid  Grower  lo  Lt.-Col.  G.  L. 
Uot-ronn,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westoiibirr,  Gloucestershire. 

Cypripediiim  seedlings. — The  present  is  a 
favourable  time  for  affording  larger  receptacles- 
to  small  plants  that  are  root-bound,  as  the  cool, 
moist  atmosphere  will  favour  a  quick  growth 
and  free  root  action.  Specimens  that  are  near- 
ing  the  flowering  stage  should  be  given  a  little 
more  fibrous  loam  in  the  rooting  medium. 
Seedlings  that  are  large  enough  may  be  shifted 
from  the  seed  beds.  These  may  be  pricked  out 
into  2J-inch  pots,  placing  several  in  each  pot. 
Employ  plenty  of  material  for  drainage  pur- 
poses, and  as  a  rooting  material  use  equal  parts 
of  clean  chopped  Sphagnum-moss  and  fibrous 
peat,  from  which  all  the  finer  particles  have 
been  shaken  out.  Fix  the  seedlings  moderately 
firmly  in  the  compost,  and  keep  them  well 
shaded  and  frequently  sprayed  overhead. 

Ceelogyne  cristata  and  its  varieties  are  now 
growing  and  rooting  freely,  therefore  healthy, 
established  plants  will  need  copious  supplies  of 
water  at  the  roots  until  the  growth  of  the 
ixseudo-bulbs  is  complete.  -At  this  stage,  weak 
liquid  farmyard  manure  applied  twice  weekly 
will  prove  beneficial  to  well-rooted  specimens. 
Plants  that  were  newly  potted  this  year  will 
require  care  in  watering,  as  the  new  rooting 
materials  are  very  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
loo  much  wet  will  cause  the  soil  to  become  sour 
and  sodden.  Admit  plenty  of  light  and  air  to 
these  plants  to  ensure  the  pseudo-bulbs  becom- 


ing firm  and  well  ripened,  which  is  essential 
to  the  production  of  fine  fiowers. 

FUiones  have  finished  their  growth  for  the 
season,  and,  with  their  leaves  fast  decaying,  the 
roots  will  require  scarcely  any  water.  The 
species  P.  humilis  is  always  a  little  later  in 
maturing  than  the  others,  and  this  will  there- 
fore still  need  a  moderate  supply  of  moisture  : 
the  underside  of  the  leaves  should  be  frequently 
syringed  in  order  to  dislodge  any  red  spiders 
that  may  be  present.  As  Pleiones  commence 
pushing  their  flowers  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  the  season's  growth,  the  rooting 
material  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust 
dry,  but  should  be  kept  moist  until  the  flower- 
ing season  is  over. 

Dwarf-habited  Odontoglossums. — Small-habited 
species  in  the  cool  house,  such  as  O.  Rossii,  O. 
CErstedii,  O.  Cervantisii,  and  the  natural  hy- 
brids, O.  Humeanuirt  and  0.  aspersum,  are  now 
growing  anew.  There  should  therefore  be  no 
delay  in  attending  to  the  repotting  or  top- 
dressing  of  these  plants,  carrying  out  the 
principles  advocated  in  last  week's  Calendar. 
These  plants  grow  best  when  suspended  from 
the  roof  rafters,  and  well-drained  pans  are  the 
best  receptacles  for  them.  In  common  with  all 
other  newly-potted  plants,  these  are  best  stood 
on  the  stage  until  the  roots  are  active,  as  the 
compost  does  not  dry  so  quickly  on  a  stage  as 
when  the  plants  are  suspended.  Occasional 
waterings  will  suffice  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  suffi- 
ciently moist  state.  ICstablished  plants  may  be 
given  a  more  liberal  treatment,  but  excess  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  should  always  be 
avoided.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  O. 
CErstedii,  a  species  soon  injured  by  over-water- 
ing. Even  when  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  approach- 
ing the  time  when  much  moisture  is  needed,  the 
conipost  should  be  allowed  to  dry  out  before 
giving  a  fresh  supply  of  water. 

Cochlioda. — The  species  C.  Noezliana  and  C. 
vulcanica  are  desirable  inmates  of  the  cool 
house  for  flowering  in  spring.  The  plants  are 
of  small  growth,  and,  culturally,  their  require- 
ments are  similar  to  the  Odontoglossuras  re- 
ferred to  above.  If  necessary,  new  rooting  ma- 
terial may  be  given  to  any  of  the  plants  that 
are  growmg  actively;  but  as  they  disUke  root 
disturbance,  repotting  should  only  fee  done 
when   it  is  absolutely  necessary. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 


Root-prutiing  and  lifting  Peach  trees.— Trees  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  that  have  made  unduly 
strong,  or  weakly  growths,  or  that  have 
produced  fruits  with  split  stones,  should, 
immediately  before  the  leaves  fall,  be  at- 
tended to  at  their  roots.  Young  trees  especi- 
ally  often  make  gross  shoots,  and  whilst 
this  is  the  case  they  cannot  be  brought  into 
a  satisfactory  bearing  condition.  The  border 
should  be  in  a  moderately  moist  state  before  it 
is  disturbed,  and  the  work  should  be  commenred 
by  taking  out  a  trench,  with  as  little  injury  to 
the  roots  as  is  possible.  The  roots  should  be 
carefully  coiled  back,  moistened,  and  covered 
with  damp  mats,  and  then,  if  necessary,  the 
drainage,  whether  pipes  or  rubble,  should  be 
seen  to,  and  be  covered  with  thin  turves.  Over 
these  should  be  placed  fresh  compost  sufficient 
to  rather  more  than  half  fill  the  vacant  space. 
The  roots  should  next  be  seen  to  ;  any  requiring 
it  should  be  shortened,  whilst  all  suckers  and 
damaged  ends  should  be  removed  by  means  of 
a  clean  cut.  Relay  the  roots  in  lasers  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  border,  keeping  some  of 
the  fibrous  ones  quite  near  to  the  surface.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  calcareous  loam,  to 
which  has  been  added  more  or  less,  in  agree- 
ment with  its  texture,  crushed  mortar  rubble, 
wood  ashes,  or  burned  soil.  The  soil  should  be 
moderately  dry  when  it  is  used,  and  be  well 
firmed  by  treading  as  the  work  proceeds.  As 
soon  as  the  trench  is  filled  in,  apply  a  mulching 
of  manure  litter,  and  give  enough  water  to  wet 
the  border  thoroughly.  For  a  week  or  two,  that 
is,  until  the  trees  have  partially  recovered  the 
check,  protect  them  from  bright  sunshine  and 
draughts,  whilst  the  leaves,  branches,  and  stems 
should  be  moistened  occasionally  duri.ig  the  day 
with  the  syringe. 

Late  Peach  house. — Late  varieties,  such  as 
Thomas  Rivers,  I^te  Devonian,  Exquisite,  Prin- 
cess    of    Wales,     Nectarine,     Sea     Eagle,     and 


Thames  Bank  will  still  be  furnishing  a  supply 
ot  fruits.  If  wasps  are  troublescime,  they 
should  be  prevented  from  entering  the  house 
by  the  means  of  hexagon  netting.  As  soon  as 
the  fruits  are  all  gathered,  carefully  examine  the 
trees,  and  cut  out  all  wood  that  will  be  of  no 
further  use,  chiefly  that  which  has  carried  this 
year's  crop  of  fruit.  This  will  give  next  season's 
fruiting  wood  increased  sunshine  and  air,  and 
thus  assist  it  to  mature.  .Should  it  be  found 
that  too  many  young  shoots  have  been  left,  thin 
them  to  5  inches  or  6  inches  apart.  Syringe  the 
trees  daily  to  keep  the  leaves  free  from  dust  and 
red  spider ;  keep  the  ventilators  fully  opened 
both  by  day  and  night ;  thoroughly  moisten  the 
inside  borders,  and  also  those  out-of-doors  if 
they  are  dry.  Weakly  trees  should  be  assisted 
with  doses  of  diluted  liquid  manure,  or  be  top- 
dressed  with  some  suitable  artificial  manure. 
If  the  wood  is  not  ripening  satisfactorily,  keep 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  warm  and  dry,  but 
avoid  a  close,  moist  condition. 
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Mushroom  beds  should  now  be  made  both  in 
the  Mushroom  house  and  in  the  open  Endea- 
vour to  collect  the  materials  for  the  bed  when  in 
a  fresh  condition.  Do  not  separate  all  the  straw 
from  the  droppings,  but  simply  the  longest 
pieces,  as  by  employing  a  reasonable  amount  of 
short  litter  the  beds  will  last  longer  in  a  better 
condition  and  continue  to  bear  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  when  droppings  alone  are 
used.  Whenever  possible  an  open  shed  should 
be  used  for  turning  and  preparing  the  manure, 
which  should  be  placed  in  a  layer  2  or  3  feet 
deep,  and  be  turned  every  morning  for  the  first 
week  or  so.  When  working  the  heap  take  care 
to  place  the  manure  from  the  outside  of  the  heap 
in  the  centre,  and  vice  versa.  As  the  temperature 
of  the  litter  begins  to  decline  the  heap  will  need 
turning  less  often,  and  it  may  be  placed  closer 
together.  When  it  is  well  fermented  prepare  the 
beds,  placing  the  manure  as  firmly  as  possible. 
Insert  the  spawn  when  the  warmth  is  about  that 
of  new  milk.  Beds  formed  in  the  open  should 
be  made  ridge-shaped,  and  almost  any  out-of- 
the-way  site  may  be  selected  for  them  'I'hese 
beds  cannot  be  made  too  firmly,  and  the  ground 
at  their  base  should  be  elevated  sufficiently  for 
water  to  quickly  drain  away.  After  the  spawn- 
ing and  soiling  is  completed  place  some  long 
stable  litter  to  a  depth  of  12  inches  over  the  bed, 
and  though  it  is  possible  one  may  have  to  wait 
some  considerable  time  before  the  crop  appears, 
there  need  be  no  fear  as  to  the  results  if  these 
methods  are  carried  out  and  trustworthy  sjjawn 
is  used. 

Beds  in  bearing.— Much  less  difficulty  will  now 
be  found  in  supplying  the  table  with  good  Mush- 
rooms. Always  gather  the  Mushrooms  with  a 
twist  ;  never  cut  them.  Give  a  thorough  soak- 
ing to  the  bed  with  good  farmyard  liquid 
manure  after  a  number  of  Mushroom-  ha\'e 
been  gathered. 

French  Beans  growing  in  pits  and  frames  will 
need  supporting  with  small  stakes.  Ventilate 
freely  during  the  morning  when  the  weather  is 
favourable,  but  syringe  and  close  the  ventilators 
early  in  the  afternoon.  During  cold  nights  the 
lights  should  be  well  covered  with  some  pro- 
tective material.  Make  a  sowing  of  Xe 
Plus  Ultra  or  Canadian  Wonder  in  7  or  8- 
inch  pots,  which  should  be  well  provided  with 
drainage.  The  compost  should  consist  of  two 
parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  old  Mushroom-bed 
manure,  and  one  part  leaf-soil.  Germinate  the 
seeds  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  immediately  the 
young  growths  appear  elevate  the  pots  on  shelves 
near  to  the  glass  and  do  all  possible  to  promote 
a  stout,  sturdy,  clean  growth.  Frost  may  now 
appear  at  any  time,  and  where  late  crops  aie 
in  full  bearing  on  a  south  border  it  will  be  wise 
to  afford  them  some  protection  whenever  frost 
is  apparent.  Keep  a  reserve  supply  of  picked 
Beans,  arranging  their  stalks  in  a  little  water  in 
a  cool  place. 

Parsley. — There  is  yet  tiine  to  make  uiie  more 
small  sowing  of  this  vegetable  in  a  cold  frame 
at  a  distance  of  about  9  inches  from  the  glass. 
Late  sowings  in  the  open  can  now  be  thinned' 
and  the  surplus  plants  pricked  out  into  cold 
frames. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
USHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14— 

L'uildd  Hon.  Ben.  and   Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet.      Nat. 
Chrys.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15- 

Roy.  Hort.    Soc.    Coms.   meet.      British  Card.  Assoc. 
Ex.  Council  meet. 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17— 

Rose    Soc.    Autumn     Sh.    at    Roy.    Hort.    Hall, 


West 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19-Ge 


1  Gard.  Soc,  meet. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— ST'S". 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.- H'erf;iMrf<iy,  ScWcmtcr  9  (6  P.M.):  Max.  65°; 
Min.  64". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  September 
10  (10  a.m.)  :  Bar.  29  8  ■,  Temp.  58»  ;  Weather— 
Bright  sunshine. 
Provinces.— IKcrfiicsrfrtj',  Se^fe»ifccrP  (6  P.M.) :  Max.  57° 
Cornwall  ;  Min.  47°  Scotland,  N. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY— 

Twenty-third  great  Annual  Unreserved  Trade  Sale  of 
Pot  Plants,  by  order  of  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  at 
Dyson's  Road  Nurseries, Upper  Edmonton,  by  Protheroe 


til. 


MONDAY,    TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY— 
Dutch  Bulbs  in  large  variety  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside, 
E.  C,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10.30. 

TUESDAY— 

Great  Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Winter-blooming  Heaths, 
&;c.,  by  order  of  Messrs  B.  Mailer  &  Sons,  at  Burnt  Ash 
Road  Nurseries,  Lee,  S.E.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Great  Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Winter-flowering  and  other 
plants   by   order  of   Mr.   J.   Eraser,  at  the   Nurseries, 
South  Woodford,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 
Tree   Ferns,  Azorean  Lilies,  Bulbs,  &c.,  at  67  and  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5. 

THURSDAY— 

Twenty-seventh  great  Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Winter- 
flowermg  Heaths  and  Ferns  by  order  of  Messrs.  H. 
Evans  &  Sons,  at  Longlands  Nurseries,  Sidcup,- by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

FRIDAY— 

Second  Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Aspidistras,  Palms,  4c.,  by 
order  of  Mr.  V.  Madsen,  at   Lilford   Road   Nurseries, 
Camberwell,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 
Imported  and  Established  Orchids  in  variety,  at  67  and 
68,  Cheapside,  E.C..  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.46. 


„  .  ..  It  is  singularly  appropriate  that 
jj„j  a  son  of  Charles  Darwin  should 
Inherit-  have  been  selected  to  preside  over 
ance.  the  British  Association  during 
the  year  which  forms  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  enunciation  of  his  now  famous  theory  of 
the  origin  of  species.  Mr.  Francis  Darwin's 
presidential  address  will  have  been  read  by 
many,  and  it  provides  much  food  for  re- 
flection, and  it  will  certainly  serve  as  a  stimu- 
lus for  the  prosecution  of  further  research. 
And  to  say  this  is  to  admit  at  once  that  the 
whole  of  the  views  propounded  in  that  Ad- 
dress are  not  likely  to  command,  at  any  rate, 
the  immediate  and  unreserved  assent  of  many 
who  have  busied  themselves  with  the  matters 
therein  discussed. 

The  central  idea  which  runs  through  the 
whole  Address  is  that  plants  share  with  ani- 
mals a  kind  of  memory,  and  it  is  to  the  per- 
manence of  impressions  which  have  become 
engraven  by  repetition  upon  the  organism 
that  not  only  the  habits  acquired  during  in- 
dividual life  are  due,  but  the  course  of  de- 
velopment itself  is  also  shaped  by  something 
of   the   same  nature. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  advocating  these  principles 
— originally  developed  largely  by  Semon — ex- 
amines the  evidence  for  and  against  them 
with  an  open-minded  impartiality  that  recalls 
the  candour  with  which   the  author  of  The 


Origin  of  Species  was  ever  wont  to  point  out 
the  difficulties  that  seemed  to  tell  against  the 
very  e.xplanation  that  he  was  himself  main- 
taining. 

The  "  mnemic  "  theory  which  thus 
formed  the  principal  thesis  in  the  Address, 
briefly  explained  amounts  to  this  :  We 
know  that  animals  in  general  are 
able  to  acquire  experience,  that  is, 
they  become  more  or  less  consciouslv 
aware  that  certain  results  will  follow  certain 
causes,  especially  when  these  affect  their  own 
welfare,  and  thus  they  do  not  need,  every 
time  a  familiar  stimulus  is  applied,  to  learn 
the  whole  lesson  again  from  the  beginning. 
.A  horse  will  start  at  the  sound  of  a  whip, 
without  waiting  to  rediscover  by  e.xperiment 
what  it  has  already  learned  to  associate  with 
it.  This  must  mean  that  some  sort  of  corre- 
sponding change  has  occurred  somewhere  in 
the  living  substance  of  that  horse  which  is 
lacking  from  one  that  had  never  undergone 
the  process  of  being  broken  in. 

Habits,  which  are  obviously  related  to  what 
we  may  call  memory,  offer  other  examples  of 
the  same  kind.  ;\  man,  by  practice,  may  accus- 
tom  himself  to  wake  at  a  particular  hour,  and 
in  time  the  habit  thus  formed  becomes  a  part 
of  his  life.  In  respect  of  this  detail,  then,  we 
may  say  that  some  change  occurs  regularly 
and  rhythmically  and  affects  his  nervous  sys- 
tem, without  conscious  effort  on  his  part, 
leading  him  always  to  wake  up  at  the 
appointed  time. 

Now  a  rhythm  of  a  similar  kind  is  to  be 
observed  in  plants,  and  Mr.  Darwin  has  him- 
self contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  re- 
specting it.  Many  plants  exhibit  what 
are  known  as  "  sleep-moverrTents  "  in  their 
leaves  or  flowers;  that  is,  the  nocturnal  posi- 
tion is  difi'erent  from  that  riiaintained  during 
the  day.  Species  of  Leguminosse — Phaseolus, 
for  example — exhibit  this  character  in 
their  foliage.  If  such  a  plant  be  placed 
in  a  dark  room  at  night,  it  will  be 
found  to  retain  the  nocturnal  attitude  of  its 
foliage  till  next  day,  when,  without  the  ad- 
mission of  light,  its  leaves  will  nevertheless 
assume  the  daylight  position.  At  about  the 
time  when  night  comes  on  the  leaves  will 
again  fall,  just  as  they  would  have  done  in 
the  open  air.  This  affords  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  what  we  may  call  "  impressed 
rhythm  "  in  a  movement,  and  we  can  alter 
this  and  other  similar  kinds  of  rhythm  ex- 
perimentally by  artificially  changing  the  rate 
of  alternation  of  the  two  conditions. 

Many  additional  examples  of  the  same  .sort 
of  thing  could  be  quoted,  and  it  is  plain  that 
plants  really  do  possess  the  capacity  of  con- 
tinuing to  react  as  though  a  stimulus  were 
applied,  even  when  it  is  really  absent  at  the 
time  the  plant  has  got  "  accustomed  "  to 
receive  it.  But  memory,  if  one  analyses  it, 
comes  to  mean  that  the  sensations  and  often 
their  results  may  be  repeated  when  the  ex- 
ternal cause  that  originally  e.xcited  them  is 
no  longer  present.  The  particular  stimulus, 
which  in  the  first  instance  started  those 
series  of  internal  changes  that  culminate  in 
the  production  of  a  definite  response,  ceases 
to  be  necessary.  The  sequence  of  events  is 
short-circuited,  so  to  speak,  and  may  even 
be  started  by  causes  quite  different  from  that 
which  at  first  set  the  train  in  motion.  The 
net  result,  however,  is  the  appearance  of  the 


response,  though  the  initial  provoking  cause 
is  no  longer  apparent.  In  this  sense,  then, 
we  may  speak  of  plants  as  having  memory. 
We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  our  knowledge  of  the  hidden  causes 
of  rhythmic  movement  or  other  manifesta- 
tion of  change  is  materially  advanced  by  so 
doing.  For  ourselves,  we  think  that  the 
better  way  still  lies  in  the  direction  of  avoid- 
ing psychical  analogies,  and  although  some 
distinguished  men  amongst  the  biologists 
have  given  utterance  to  their  despair  of  ex. 
plaining  these  things  in  terms  of  chemistry 
and  physics,  we  still  venture  to  think  that  the 
more  fruitful  ground  lies  in  this  field.  Of 
course  we  know  as  yet  very  little  about  the 
chemical  and  physical  state  of  matter  itself 
— assuming  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
matter  at  all.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  we 
first  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
complexities  that  are  associated  with  "  X  " 
rays,  or  with  the  chemical  atom,  and  we  are 
still  only  beginning  to  apprehend  how  inti- 
mately chemical  and  physical  change  is 
bound  up  with  the  conditions  under  which 
the  reactions  may  be  proceeding. 

If  by  the  mnemic  hypothesis  nothing  more 
is  meant  than  that  the  vital  machinery  is 
affected,  more  or  less  permanently.  By  the 
reactions  and  changes  that  are  going  on 
within  it,  we  have  no  objection  to  offer, 
although  we  need  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  just  exactly  the  nature  of  this  affec- 
tion itself  that  we  want  to  discover. 

When,  however,  we  are  also  asked  to 
believe  that,  just  as  habits  may  be  formed  in 
the  individual  by  the  impress  of  stimuli,  so 
by  a  similar  kind  of  mechanism  these  effects 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  germ  cells  of 
successive  generations,  we  are  inclined  to 
pause.  The  inheritance  of  acquired  charac- 
ters is  a  thorny  subject,  and  it  has  often  been 
discussed  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  For  the  moment  it  may  suffice  to- 
say  that  we  regard  the  case  for  such  inheri- 
tance as  non-proven.  Everyone  knows  that 
plenty  of  instances  are  repeatedly  brought 
forward,  e.g.,  seeds  grown  under  certain 
conditions  may  give  rise  to  plants  that  are 
said  to  thrive  best  under  a  similar  or  definitely 
related  environment,  &c.,  but,  so  far,  such 
examples,  when  critically  examined,  have 
failed  to  prove  decisive  in  the  affirmative 
sense. 

Again,  we  find  it  difficult  to  regard  the 
steps  of  development  of  a  plant  or  an  animal, 
from  the  egg  to  the  adult,  as  attributable  to 
the  materialisation  of  echoes  of  ancestral 
structures  acquired  by  the  progenitors  of  the 
race  as  the  result  of  impressions  received 
from  the  environment.  The  secrets  of 
organisation  in  relation  to  development  are 
still  shrouded  in  deep  obscurity,  but  perhaps 
the  most  outstanding  feature  that  has  now 
become  generally  recognised  is  the  real,  albeit 
mysterious,  nature  of  that  interchange  be- 
tween the  various  parts  of  an  individual 
which  we  designate  as  Co-ordination.  The 
organism,  as  a  whole,  reigns  supreme  over 
and  above  its  constituent  parts,  and  not  the 
least  marvellous  illustration  of  this  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  manner  in  which  mutilated  bodies, 
or  even  detached  fragments,  may  regenerate 
missing  parts,  and  reproduce  the  whole 
irrespective  of  the  morphological  nature 
:md   past  experience   of    the  cells   which   are 
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concerned  in,  or  are  requisitioned  for,  tlic 
process. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  theories 
and  hypotheses  that  have  been  advanced  to 
explain  variation,  and  however  unsatisfactory 
we  may  find  them  to  be,  the  existence  of  the 
thinn;-  itself  is  beyond  all  dispute.  As  Charles 
Darwin  recognised  fifty  years  ago,  it  forms 
the  cardinal  point  on  which  the  whole  possi- 
bility of  the  evolution  of  new  species  depends. 
But  given  this  first  step,  the  further  stages 
in  the  process  are  assured  by  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  for  the  place  and  time,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  less  fitted.  In  this  way  the 
distinctions  between  the  incipiently  discon- 
tinuous groups  become  accentuated,  and  the 
fact  is  recognised  and  expressed  in  the  term 
"  good  "  species. 

Considerable  divergence  of  opinion,  of 
course,  exists  as  to  the  various  steps  of  the 
process,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  most  people  will 
probably  continue  to  regard  natural  selection 
as  a  prime  factor  in  emphasising  that  process 
of  initial  differentiation  to  which  we  give  the 
name  variation,  and  such  an  admission 
implies  that  it  is,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
largely  responsible  for  the  gaps  which  sepa- 
rate the  individual  species  from  each  other. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  shows  a 
group  of  one  of  the  commoner  fungi  of  gar- 
dens, Coprinus  micaceus,  growing  upon  an  old 
oak  stump  in  a  garden  at  Fox  Lane,  Palmer's 
Green,  London,  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Smith,  syn  of  Mr.  Woethington  G.  Smith. 
This  latter  gentleman  is  well  known  as  a 
mycologist,  and  he  has  furnished  us  with 
the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
larger  species  of  fungi  and  Toad  Stools 
that  are  found  in  gardens  and  about  dwel- 
ling-houses : — Coprinus  micaceus  usually  grows 
in  dense  clusters  upon  decaying  tree  trunks 
and  stumps  of  all  kinds,  producing  several  crops 
of  the  spore-bearing  organs — the  Toad  Stools — 
each  year.  The  photograph  from  which  the 
picture  was  prepared  was  taken  in  early  summer. 
The  fungus  is  called  micaceus  because  when 
looked  at  under  a  lens  it  is  seen  to  be  covered 
with  minute  sparkling  grains.  By  its  mycelium, 
or  spawn  it  gradually  and  completely  destroys 
decaying  wood.  Gardeners  do  not  generally 
approve  of  fungi  in  gardens,  yet  some  of  the 
higher  types  are  peculiar  to  gardens,  yards,  and 
other  places  about  dwellings ;  indeed,  some 
species  not  only  ^row  in  gardens,  summer- 
houses,  and  close  to  house  doors,  but  they  in- 
vade the  dwelling-house  itself.  One  known  as 
the  "gigantic  Mushroom"  is  called  Psalliota 
villatica,  because  its  usual  place  of  growth  is 
near  villas  or  country  houses.  Sometimes  it 
manages  to  grow  inside  sheds  and  outhouses, 
and  it  will  even  enter  the  villa  itself  and  luxu- 
riate in  the  cellar.  Only  a  few  days  ago  some 
newly-dug  earth  was  wheeled  from  a  kitchen 
garden  to  a  flower  garden  at  Dunstable,  and 
immediately  the  earth  was  laid  in  a  heap,  a  fine 
crop  of  a  most  beautiful  and  rare  fungus — as  if 
by  magic — appeared  upon  the  soil  This  M-as 
Volvaria  Taylori,  a  species  that  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  gardens.  Coprinus  comatus,  a  large 
and  handsome  edible  species,  is  almost  peculiar 
to  parks,  gardens,  and  yards  near  houses,  for 
which  reason  it  has  been  called  "  the  agaric  of 
civilisation."  It  frequently  occurs  in  the  small 
front  gardens  of  London  houses,  ,^n  allied 
species  named  C.  atramentarius  is  verv  common 
in  yards  everywhere  ;  sometimes  it  grows  in  the 
streets.     On  two  recent  occasions  it  has  pushed 


itself     up     through     an     asphalt     pavement     at 
Dunstable.     Another     species,     C.     domesticus, 
grows      both      outside      and      inside      houses, 
and      will      appear      with      startling      sudden- 
ness in  cupboards,  in  cellars,  sometimes  on  old 
floors    or    hanging    inverted    from    ceilings.       It 
appears  to  greatly  appreciate  old  matting,  dish- 
cloths, sacking,  and  discarded  carpeting  in  out- 
houses and   external    offices.     C.    apthosus  and 
C.  fuscescens  both  grow  in  cellars  and  kitchens, 
often  on  the  structural  woodwork  in  the  cellars 
under  inns.     C.    radians   grows  in   the   interior 
of  sculleries,  where  it  graces  the  walls  and  hangs 
from  the  ceilings.    C.  flocculosus  and  C.  sociatus 
are  both  common   in  gardens,  the  latter  some- 
times decorates  garden  walls.      C.  radiafus  was 
sometimes    noticed    on    the    linen    dressings    of 
wounds  before  the  discovery  of  the  anti-septic 
treatment.     No  doubt  gardens  are  very  suitable 
places  of  growth  for  some  of  the  larger  fungi, 
because  manure  is  often   applied,   the  earth   is 
dug  up  and  is  more  or  less  loose,  and  the  beds 
are  kept  open  and  free  from  weeds.     This,  how- 
ever, hardly  accounts  for  the  persistent  presence 
of  certain  fungi  close  to  one's  doors,  or  on  the 
greasy,  steamy  walls  and  ceilings  of  sculleries. 
Some  of  these  pretty,  uninvited  visitors  are  wel- 
come  enough,    but   others    are   undesirable   and 
not  particularly  wanted.     The  malodorous  plant 
named    Ithyphallus    impudicus    is    common    in 
gardens  and  yards  ;  for  some  peculiar  reason  it 
often  grows  close  to  doors  and  gates,  and  some- 
times even  trespasses  into  the  house  itself,  where 
it  will  ensconce  itself  and  luxuriate  in  a  cellar. 
At  times  it  has  been   known  to  insinuate  itself 
between  the  joints  of  flooring  and  develop  itself 
between  the  rafters,  where  it  soon  makes  its  pre- 
sence known  by  a  penetrating  and  truly  horrible 
odour  of  carrion  in  a  high  state  of  putrescence 
mixed  with  coal-gas.     It  often  takes  possession 
of  the  artistic   structures    made    of    old     dead 
branches  and  stumps  mixed  with  brick-bats  in 
the  so-called    "  rock-work "    of    town    gardens. 
The      "  fairy-ring      Champignon "      Marasmius 
orreades  is  very  common  on   lawns,  where,   in 
despite  of  its   edible  qualities,   it  is  invariably 
looked    upon    as    an     intolerable    nuisance.     In 
nxany  gardens  Lepiota  cristata  is  very  common  ; 
this  is  a  very  pretty  white  fungus  with  a  bright 
brown  middle,  and  measuring  some  2  or  3  inches 
in  diameter.     When  smelt,  it  is  found  to  be  pos- 
sessed    of     a     peculiar,     pungent,     penetrating 
mephitic-sulphurous  odour,  a  smell  which  makes 
human   beings  shudder   and  turn   cold,  yet  the 
smell    is    of    such    a'  nature,    as    in    that    of 
Henbane,   that  one   generally    feels    bound    to 
return   to   it.     No    attempt    is    made    here    to 
enumerate   all   the   fungi   peculiar,    or   partially 
peculiar,  to  gardens  and  houses.     Any  such  list 
would  be  a  very  long  one.     Two  familiar  exam- 
ples  may,    however,    conclude    this    short   note. 
Everyone  has  seen  or  heard  of  the  huge,  dusty, 
black  masses  of  fungus  growth  so  common  in 
old  wine  cellars,  a  growth  which  clothes  bottles 
and  bins  with  a  thick  sable  garment.     This  is 
Zasmidium  cellare.     Publicans,  by  their  subtle 
arts,  are  able  to  produce  a  spurious  Zasmidium 
from  old,  dusty  spider-webs,  sawdust,  and  soot. 
This  they    cuningly    wind     around    bottles     of 
"  British  port  "  as  a  proof  of  age  and  maturity. 
The  other  is  the  one  known  as   *'  Dry-Rot  " — 
Merulius  lacrymans  ;    this  cosmopolitan  fungus 
introduces  itself  to  the  interiors  of  palaces  and 
cottages  all  over  the  world,  and  it  has  a  way 
of  always  keeping  carefully  indoors.     It  is  called 
lacrymans,  because  when  detected  it  is  always 
covered  with  hypocritical  tears,  as  if  pretending 
to  be  sorry  for  what  it  has  done.     The  fungus 
itself   is  a  moist  or   wet   one,   but  it   is   called 
"  Dry-Rot ''    because    it     speedily     reduces     the 
woodwork  of  buildings  to  dry  dust.* 

Royal  Horticultural  Society The  next 

meeting  will  be  held  at  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday,  September  15.  At  the 
three  o'clock  meeting  Mr.  Thom.\s  II.  Mawson, 
Hon.  A.R.I.B.A.,  will  give  his  second  lecture  on 
"  The  Ethics  of  Garden  Making." 


The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

^The  exhibitions  for  1908  will  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  October  7  and  8 ;  on  Wednesday, 
Thursda}'',  and  Friday,  November  4,  5,  and  6  ; 
and  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  December  2 
and  3.  The  Society  is  making  slow  but  steady 
progress.  During  IE07  77  new  members  (12 
Fellows  and  65  ordinary  members)  wcre  added 
to  the  roll,  as  compared  with  60  in  the  previous 
year.  The  Floral  Committee  awarded  44  certi- 
ficates to  novelties,  but  these  were  not  all 
granted  at  the  exhibitions,  as  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee meets  frequently  during  the  winter 
months  for  the  purpose  of  examining  plants,  cut 
flowers,  &c.,  submitted  for  awards.  The  secre- 
tary is  Mr.  Richard  A.  Witty,  St.  James's 
Villa,   Swains  Lane,   Highgate,   N. 

Horticultural     Trades    Association. — 

This  Society  has  just  completed  its  annual 
congress,  the  meeting  taking  place  this  year  in 
London.  The  gathering  was  a  record  one  "as 
r^'^rds  numbers,  over  100  leading  members  of 
the  nursery  and  seed  trades  attending  from  all 
parts  of  the  LInited  Kingdom.  The  three  days 
allotted  were  devoted  to  excursions  around 
London,  the  evenings  being  devoted  to  business 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  topics  of  trade 
interest,  .\mong  the  nurseries  visited  were 
those  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield; 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt ;  W.  Paul  &  Sox, 
Waltham  Cross;  Thos.  Rochfoed  fr  Son,  Ltd., 
Turnford ;  and  JAS.  Veitch  &  Son,  Ltd., 
CcKDmbe  Wood.  Unfortunately  the  weather  on 
the  last  day  was  wet  and  cold. 

The  French  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.— This  Society,  founded  in  1895,  has 
made  remarkable  progress,  and  has  just  suc- 
ceeded in  enrolling  its  800th  member  (inclusive 
of  59  affiliated  Societies).  The  executive  are 
hopeful  that  in  the  near  future  they  may  be  able 
to  make  the  membership  list  up  to  1,000. 

The    Preservation     of    Fruit    in    Cold 

Storage.— The  process  of  preserving  fruits  by 
the  artificial  application  of  cold  temperatures  is 
making  progress.  There  was  shown  at  Lyons 
recently  a  collection  of  dessert  Pears,  which  had 
been  gathered  seven  months  previousl}'.  The 
degree  of  preservation  of  the  fruits  was  complet; 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  no  shrivelling  was 
observed.  The  artificially-produced  cold  had 
hindered  change  in  the  flesh  entirely,  paralysed 
the  activity  of  fungal  organisms,  and  killed  all 
insects  that  were  present.  In  contradiction  of  the 
common  belief,  the  fruits  kept  better  than  those 
freshly  gathered  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
they  bore  long  transit  better.  In  opposition  to 
these  favourable  experiences  of  the  French  and 
United  States  growers,  the  Dutch  garden  Press 
asserts  that  the  cold  storage  treatment  has  a  bad 
effect  on  flavour,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
storage. 

The  Seeding  of  Carnations.— In  an  in- 
teresting article  by  M.  Grignan,  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Sevue  Horticole,  an  accouHt  is 
given  of  the  yield  of  seed  in  Carnations  grown 
under  glass.  The  observations  were  made  on 
plants  cultivated  in  America,  where  there  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  the  winter-flowering  .sorts. 
On  the  whole,  the  results  were  what  might  have 
been  expected.  The  largest  yield  and  the  best 
quality,  both  as  regards  weight  and  germinative 
capacity,  were  obtained  from  the  plants  which 
had  been  pollinated  early.  Thus  there  was  a 
steady  falling  off  from  October  to  February  in  the 
results  of  artificial  pollination.  No  doubt  this  is 
due  to  several  factors,  the  earlier  flowers  fur- 
nish more  (and  perhaps  better)  pollen,  whilst 
the  plants  have  not  been  weakened  by  the  pre- 
vious production  of  blossoms.  Possibly,  also, 
the  time  of  year  itself  may  exert  some  influence, 
inasmuch  as  the  physiological  conditions  con- 
nected with  illumination  continue  to  change  ,''s 
the  winter  advances. 
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MECONOPSIS  SINUATA. 

During  the  past  few  years  several  welcome 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  number  of 
cultivated  species  of  this  attractive  genus.  Per- 
haps the  most  popular  and  well-known  among 
these  is  the  handsome  Tibetan  M.  integrifolia, 
with  its  large  and  beautiful  yellow  flowers,  borne 
erect  on  stout  stems.  Of  quite  another  character, 
but  possessing  a  grace  of  its  own,  is  the  red- 
flowered  M.  punicea  from  the  same  region,  with 
its  drooping  liowers  consisting  of  three  large 
petals.  From  the  Eastern  Himalaya  and  Tibet 
we  have  M.  racemosa,  with  entire  leaves  and 
stems  covered  with  stiff  hairs,  and  racemes  of 
purp'iish-blue  flowers  of  a  semi-double  character. 
A  charming  little  plant  is  M.  bella,  from  the 
Eastern  Himalaya,  with  Corydalis-like  leaves, 
and  light  blue  flowers  on  stems  only  2  or  3  inches 
high.  This  species,  which  grows  at  a  very  high 
elevation,  has,  so  far,  proved  difficult  of  cultiva- 
tion, except  in  certain  localities.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the  few  perennial  species.  M.  simplici- 
folia  resembles  M.  punicea  in  habit,  but  has 
smaller  violet-blue  flowers,  on  shorter  stems.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Central  Himalaya.  M.  grandis, 
from  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  with  coarsely- 
toothed  leaves  and  the  habit  of  M.  integrifolia, 
has  proved  of  more  perennial  duration  than  the 
others,  with  the  exception  of  M.  bella.  It  bears 
good-sized,  purplish-blue  flowers.  M.  Henricii, 
with  flowers  of  the  same  colour,  comes  from 
Western  China,  and  was  introduced  with  M. 
integrifolia.  The  latest  addition  is  M.  sinuata, 
illustrated  at  fig.  88.  Seeds  of  this  species 
were  received  from  Kashmir  in  the  spring  of 
1906,  having  been  sent  home  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
Appleton,  R.E.  The  typical  plant  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  confined  to  the  Eastern  Himalaya, 
but  that  it  has  a  wider  distrilnition  is  proved  by 
the  seeds  having  been  collected  so  much  further 
west.  Plants  flowered  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  and  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Son  this  summer,  and  Messrs.  Veitch 
exhibited  plants  of  the  species  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
under  the  name  of  M.  aculeata,  a  plant  which 
it  much  resembles  in  general 'character.  In  the 
latter  species,  however,  the  foliage  is  thinner 
and  more  deeply  lobed.  M.  sinuata  has  larger 
leaves,  with  sinuate  margins,  and  these,  as  well 
as  the  2  feet  high  stems,  are  covered  with  stifl 
hairs.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  purplish-blue 
colour,  while  many  of  the  petals  have  a  distinct 
cusp  at  the  apex ;  the  ripe  seed  capsules  are 
longer  and  narrower  than  in  M.  aculeata.  With 
the  exception  of  one  plant,  all  those  that 
bloomed  this  year  had  single  flowers,  the  one 
exception  being  that  shown  in  the  present  figure, 
■which  develop.ed  flowers  of  the  semi-double 
character  of  M.  racemosa.  Both  M.  aculeata 
and  M.  sinuata  take  two  and  sometimes  three 
years  from  seed  to  produce  flowering  plants, 
which  usually  die  after  ripening  seed.  They 
both  succeed  under  conditions  usually  afforde  I 
other  members  of  this  family,  namely,  shade  and 
moisture,  planted  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat, 
leaf-soil,  and  sand.  Thorough  drainage  is  es^e.n- 
tial,  4S  the  roots  are  very  liable  to  rot  durin.< 
our  winters.     W.  I. 


is  wet  some  dry  straw  is  spread  over  the  heap. 
When  it  is  well  broken  up  and  most  of  the 
ammonia  has  become  dissipated,  the  manure  is 
brought  into  the  cellar  to  be  made  up  into  ridges 
16  inclies  wide  and  16  inches  high.  This  is 
entirely  done  by  hand,  placing  it  in  layers  2  or 
3  inches  thick  and  well  pressing  it  down  with 
the  knees  and  closed  fists  as  the  work  proceeds. 
The  bed,  when  made,  is  trimmed  and  the  surface 
made  as  smooth  as  possible. 

When  the  heat  of  the  manure  does  not  exceed 
65°  F.,  the  spawn,  which  has  been  previously 
started  in  a  damp  place  for  a  few  daj'S,  is  in- 
serted.   Small  pinches  are  set  every  3  or  4  inch:-s 


THE   FRENCH  CULTIVATION  OF 
MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

One  of  the  chief  industries  in  the  French  gar- 
dens during  the  winter  months  is  the  making  of 
Mushroom  spawn.  The  Mushroom  growers 
generally  buy  their  spawn  from  the  "maraichers," 
as  the  French  market-gardeners  are  termed,  who 
always  have  on  their  premises  a  cellar  built  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  fungus.  The 
maraichers  have  at  this  time  of  the  year  some 
manure  ready  to  be  brought  into  the  cellar.  This 
manure  is  from  well-fed  horses,  and  it  is  turned 
over  at  least  three  times  ;  each  time  the  outside 
portion  of  the  heap  is  placed  in  the  centre.  The 
manure  is  watered  if  too  dry  ;  but  if  the  weather 


rhologitiph  by    W .  h-Aug. 
Fig.  88. — meconopsis  sinuata:    flowers 
i'ale  purplish-blue. 

each  way.  The  spawn  is  not  in  brick  form,  but 
the  fungal  threads  only  are  used  ;  it  is  known  as 
"virgin  "  spawn.  Sufficient  moisture  is  afforded 
by  wetting  the  paths  and  the  walls  only.  If  the 
heat  is  too  high  when  the  spawn  has  been  set, 
some  apertm-es  are  made  in  the  bed  at  inter- 
vals by  a  stick.  It  takes  about  six  weeks  for 
the  spawn  to  spiead  all  through  the  mass,  and 
its  growth  can  easily  be  known  by  the  shrinking 
of  the  bed.  The  spawn  is  generally  sold  to  three 
or  four  Mushroom  growers,  who  come  on  an  ap- 
pointed day.  The  bed  is  then  cut  with  a  special 
saw    into    portions    each  1   foot  in  length,  the 


spawn  is  then  sorted  out,  all  bad  parts  being  re- 
jected. The  fungus  is  considered  to  be  at  its 
best  condition  when  it  shows  a  bluish  colour. 

What  is  not  sold  is  set  in  thin  layers  in  a  shed 
to  dry,  and  when  it  is  dry  it  is  sold  by  weight, 
or  the  maraichers  cover  the  bed  with  a  layer 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness  of  fine  new 
soil  that  has  been  well  mixed,  when  possible, 
with  one-third  of  sifted  old  mortar.  The  virgin 
spawn  is,  in  the  first  instance,  collected  by 
wo'rkmen,  who  find  it  on  refuse  heaps,  or  against 
old  walls,  and  sometimes  in  the  open  ground. 
They  sell  it  to  the  maraichers,  who  dry  it 
under  cover  till  they  are  ready  to  plant  it.  They 
allow  it  to  grow  in  the  beds  until  the  first  Mush- 
room appears,  when  they  judge  of  the  quality 
by  the  colour,  which  varies  from  pure  white  to 
grey.  The  best  type  of  Mushroom  has  a  thick, 
sturdy  stalk,  supporting  a  cap  of  good  size.  If 
the  strain  has  commercial  value,  the  spawn  is 
lifted  and  dried  at  once,  or  set  to  increase  in 
another  bed.  It  is  sold  to  the  Mushroom  grower, 
and  this  second  spawn  is  called  the  "  Frank 
spawn." 

By  saving  part  of  the  mycelium  brought  by 
the  collector  and  part  of  the  spawn  grown 
direct  from  the  "  virgin  spawn,"  the  marai- 
chers can  grow  a  good  strain  for  a  i>eriod  of 
18  months,  after  which  it  always  loses  some  of 
its  vitality.  Out  of  20  virgin  spawns  obtained 
from  the  collector,  sometimes  as  many  as  15  are 
thrown  away  as  unsuitable.  The  Mushroom 
growers  store  the  spawn  in  a  special  room,  and 
it  is  labelled  with  particulars  as  to  its  origin, 
the  date  when  it  was  grown,  and  by  whom.  P. 
Aijinifim,  M,iyland,  Essex.     August  ^S,   igoS. 


LILY  CULTURE  IN  SOUTH-WESTERN 
SCOTLAND. 

Sir  Hekukri.-  Maxwell,  Bart.,  who  is  a  great 
cultivator  of  Oriental  and  Occidental  Lilies, 
writes  to  me  as  follows  in  a  recent  communica- 
tion :  — "  Lilium  monadelphum  var.  Szovitzi- 
anum  is  a  fine  plant,  and  one  of  the  good- 
natured  Lilies.  I  have  grown  it  at  Monreith  for 
30  years  ;  but  you  beat  me  by  3  feet.  The  other 
species  which  succeed  best  with  me  are  Lilium 
pomponium  verum  (scarlet),  Lilium  pardalinuni. 
the  highly  distinctive  Panther  Lily  of  California, 
Lilium  canadense,  and  Lilium  Martagon,  dal- 
maticum,  and  album."  He  also  adds,  regard- 
ing a  somewhat  miniature  Japanese  Lily  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction  ; — *'  Lilium 
rubellum,  of  which  I  hoped  great  things,  has 
succumbed  after  two  years  of  vigour."  My  own 
experience  of  this  unreliable  Lily  is  almost  pre- 
cisely identical  with  that  of  Sir  Herbert,  but 
with  me  it  only  flowered  for  one  short  season, 
and  then  entirely  disappeared.  Its  bulbs,  as  1 
have  indicated,  are  insignificant  in  dimensions, 
and  only  too  attractive  for  the  anatomical  studies 
of  insect  life.  It  is  also  very  susceptible,  like 
many  other  Lilies,  to  the  vs''ying  influences  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  con(..:ltions  of  the  soil. 
This  susceptibility  is  almost  equally  characteris- 
tic of  another  and  even  more  exquisite  Lily,  viz., 
Lilium  Krameri,  also  a  native  of  Japan.  It  was 
discovered  in  the  year  1872  by  M.  Carl  Kramer, 
growing  wild  among  the  Japanese  mountains  of 
Senano  in  the  island  of  Nippon,  likewise  in 
other  regions  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  4,000  feet. 
It  was  introduced  into  this  country  at  the  request 
of  the  naturalist  whose  name  it  bears  by  the 
late  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Colchester.  Lilium  Krameri 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  the 
floral  treasures  that  have  come  to  us  from  Japan. 
It  is  very  unfortunate,  therefore,  that,  like  Lilium 
rubellum,  it  almost  requires  to  be  planted  every 
year,  in  certain  soils  at  least,  that  are  too  cold, 
wet,  and  adhesive  for  its  well-doing.     I  have  to 
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lament  the  loss  of  my  plants  of  Lilium  auratum 
this  season  through  rabbits.  This,  however, 
might  have  be-en  prevented  by  close  wire  net- 
ting, which  is,  I  find,  an  adequate  protection. 
Of  my  other  Lilies  that  did  not  suffer  from  such 
unexpected  invasions,  the  finest  have  been  L. 
Szovitzianum,  already  characterised,  L.  chalce- 
donicum,  the  beautiful  Scarlet  Martagon,  which 
lias  bloomed  in  the  same  position  for  the  last  20 
years,  and  Lilium  pardalinuni,  Avith  its  richly- 
■coloured  and  profusely-flowering  derivative, 
Lilium  Burbankii.  The  flowering  season  of 
Lilium  speciosum  has  not  yet  come.  David  R. 
Williamson. 


Council,  and  were  obtained  near  Rochester. 
The  variety  was  "  French  Blaclc."  The  mildew 
was  in  the  summer  (conidial)  stage  only,  and  the 
attack  was  very  slight.  I  learn  fro  n  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  that  one  of  their  inspectors  has 
met  with  a  similar  case  in  Huntingdonshire. 
E.  S.  Salmon,  F.L.S.,  Mycologist  to  the  S.E. 
Agric.  College,   Wye,  ny.  Ash  ford,  Kent. 


THE  AMERICAN  GOOSEBERRY-MILDEW 
ATTACKING   RED  AND  BLACK  CURRANTS. 

Last  season  I  announced,  in  tlie  Gardeners' 
■Chronicle,  July  13,  1907,  p.  26,  the  first  occurrence 
ill  England  of  the  American  Gooseberry-mildew 
(Sphffirotheca  mors-uvale.,  Schwein.,  Berk.)  on 
"the  Red  Currant.  It  occurred  in  a  plantation  in 
Norfolk,  and  the  variety  attacked  was  the 
■"  Grape."  This  summer  I  have  observed  the 
American  Gooseberry-mildew  on  Red  Currants  in 
plantations  near  Swanley,  Rochester  and  Sitting, 
■faourne,  in  Kent.  The  varieties  which  have  been 
attacked  are  Victoria,  Raby  Castle,  and  Long 
J3unch.  In  one  plantation  rows  of  the  two 
■varieties  Raby  Castle  and  Victoria  adjoined 
Gooseberry  bushes  virulently  attacked  by  the 
mildew,  and  so  far  as  could  be  seen  the  mildew 
had  attaclved  only  the  Victoria  bushes,  and  com- 
pletely passed  over  the  Raby  Castle  (a  variety 
■which  in  other  plantations  has  been  attacked). 
In  this  particular  case,  too,  there  were  indica- 
tions that  the  mildew  had  only  just  passed  on  to 
Ihe  Red  Currants  from  the  diseased  Goose- 
berries, It  appeared  that  the  mildew  had  not 
3'et  perfectly  adapted  its  parasitism  to  the  new 
host-species,  since  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find 
small  patches  here  and  there  on  the  Red  Currant 
leaves,  which  were  brown  and  dead  as  the  result, 
apparently,  of  the  too  fierce  attack  of  the  mil- 
dew. -\  similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed 
in  the  case  of  rusts  when  they  pass  on  to  a  new 
liost-species  to  which  their  parasitism  is  not  per- 
fectly adapted. 

A  very  important  feature  of  this  attack  of 
Red  Currants  by  the  mildew — and  one  which  is 
very  disturbing  from  the  economic  standpoint — 
is  the  fact  that  on  this  host-plant  the  mildew 
forms  the  brown,  felted  mycelial  patches,  con- 
taining the  ferilhecia  and  winter-spores,  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  on  the 
young  wood.  In  the  case  of  the  Gooseberry — 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  in  England — the  winter 
stage  is  produced  in  the  young  wood  and  berries 
only,  and  never  on  the  lea'-es.  Consequently 
■there  is  the  possibility — remote  though  it  is — 
that  the  disease  can  be  entirely  removed  from 
affected  Gooseberry  bushes  by  severe  pruning  in 
the  winter,  the  measure  now  being  ordered  in 
the  Board  of  Agriculture's  "  Gooseberry-mildew 
Orders  "  in  a  number  of  counties.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  winter  stage  on  the  leaves  of  Red 
Currants  means  that — as  in  the  case  of  the  Hop- 
mildew — the  perithecia  will  fall  to  the  ground 
and  thence  reinfect  the  plant  in  the  spring, 
despite  any  pruning  of  the  bush,  in  the  case  of 
the  Red  Currant.  It  is  one  further  proof  of  the 
utter  futility  of  the  measures  at  present  bein^' 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  against  this 
mildew,  and  should  convince  them  that  only  the 
total  destruction  of  diseased  bushes  is  the  scien- 
tific and  economic  method. 

Further,  I  have  seen,  during  this  summer,  the 
American  Gooseberry-mildew  on  the  Black 
Currant.  The  specimens  were  collected  by  Mr. 
K.  G.  Furley,  one  of  the  inspectors  recently  a])- 
pointed  from  Wye  College  by  the  Kent  County 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 
Floricultural  History. — I  have  read  with 
much  interest  /.  D.''s  revi-ew  of  Mr.  Howard 
Crane's  new  book  on  the  Pansy,  Viola,  and 
Violet.  Like  many  other  of  our  recent  writers 
on  florists'  flowers,  Mr.  Crane  does  not  seem  to 
have  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
history  or  the  literature  of  the  flower  with  which 
he  deals.  Literary  and  historical  research  in 
floriculture  nowadays  appears  to  be  at  a  some- 
what low  ebb,  for  many  of  our  modern  authors 
simply  repeat  what  has  been  said  before  by 
others,  often  with  the  same  errors,  and  original 
research  is  practically  ignored.  Yet  this  need 
not  be.  As  /.  D.  points  out,  the  Pansy,  or 
Heartsease,  was  known  and  grown,  long  before 
Thompson,  or  Thomson,  of  Iver,  came  on  the 
scene.  But  if  our  author  had  desired  to  show 
us  some  of  the  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  flower,  he  could,  as  /.  D.  says, 
have  easily  referred  to  the  Floricultural  Cabi}iet^ 
where  many  illustrations  of  old-time  Panties 
are  to  be  found.  There  are  also  many  illustra- 
tions of  these  early  seedlings  in  other  floricul- 
tural works,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which 
are  those  in  the  Horticultural  Journal  or  Florists' 
Register^  about  1833-7,  which  are  executed  in  far 
better  style  than  are  those  of  the  Floricultural 
Cabinet.  Another  work  giving  good  examples 
of  the  progress  of  the  Pansy  in  those  days  is 
the  Floricultural  Magazine,  sometimes  bound  up 
and  labelled  as  the  Florists'  Museum.  By  far  the 
best  treatise  on  the  history  and  culture  of  th^ 
Pansy  is  that  by  Sinclair  &  Freeman,  published 
in  1835  and  containing  24  coloured  figures  ot 
Fansies  then  grown.  Many  of  these  were 
Thompson's  seedlings,  and  although  I  make  no 
claim  to  be  considered  a  Pansy  specialist,  yet 
it  is  open  to  question  whether  some  of  these 
flowers  were  very  much  inferior  to  those  grown 
to-day.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  I  had  occa- 
sion elsewhere  to  draw  attention  to  the  opening 
statement  of  a  recent  author  on  the  Dahlia,  who 
deplored  the  fact  that  material  for  its  history 
was  not  so  plentiful  as  could  be  wished.  That 
depends  on  whether  one  knows  where  to  find  it, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  as 
much  literary  and  historical  matter  available 
for  writing  a  history  of  the  Dahlia  as  one  could 
possibly  desire.  So,  too,  with  the  Pansy,  but 
our  modern  authors  either  have  no  time  or  no 
inclination  for  the  task  of  original  research, 
and  so  time  after  time  we  get  the  same  story, 
the  last  author  often  repeating  the  errors  and 
misprints  of  the  previous  one.  It  may  be  that 
they  are  not  altogether  to  blame.  When  a  man 
interests  himself  in  the  culture  of  a  flower  he 
m.ay  not  perhaps  feel  bound  to  collect  all  the 
literature  on  the  subject.  The  next  best  thing 
is  to  let  it  severely  alone  unless  he  can  gain 
access  to  a  good  library  where  the  material  can 
be  found.  And  here  English  horticulturists  are 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  We  have  no  great 
horticultural  library  where  we  can  go  for  the 
purpose  of  original  research  in  matters  relating 
to  our  favourite  flowers.  There  is  practically 
little  or  nothing  at  the  British  Museum ;  the 
Lindley  Library,  whatever  it  may  be  as  a  scien- 
tific, botanical  library,  augmented  b)'  some 
modern  books  on  gardening,  is  absolutely  use- 
less to  the  student  of  floricultural  literature. 
Its  catalogue,  published  ten  years  ago,  is  a  mere 
list  of  authors,  and  there  is  no  subject  index 
to  it,  and  if  there  were,  what  should  we  find  in 
the  way  of  rare  old  literary  or  historical  w-orks 
relating  to  any  of  our  flowers,  such  as  the 
Auricula,  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Carnation,  Chry- 
santhemum, Dahlia,  Pansy,  Pelargonium,  and 
others?     Hence   the   present-day   author,   unless 


he  makes  his  own  floricultural  library,  must  find 
what  historical  and  literary  matter  he  wants 
elsewhere.  I  observe  in  the  R.H.8.  book  of 
arrangements  that  the  Lindley  Library  is 
described  as  a  ''magnificent  and  unique  collec- 
tion of  horticultural  books,"  and  tliat  it  consists 
of  6,000  volumes.  I  wonder  whether  the  person 
responsible  for  this  somewhat  extravagant 
language  is  aware  that  the  librar--  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  consists  of  17,000 
volumes,  and  that  the  library  of  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France  has  over  15,000, 
and  why  a  collection  of  6,000  is  to  be  considered 
"unique''  when  it  certainly  does  not  contain 
many  of  the  rare  old  works  on  gardening  that 
the  two  other  libraries  do?  I  have  had  practical 
prooi  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  this 
"  magnificent  and  unique  collection  "  is  of  no 
use  to  the  average  literary  worker  in  floricul- 
ture, because  it  does  not  contain  what  is  wanted 
and  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
found  in  a  horticultural  library.  It  may  be  that 
in  other  departments,  such  as  fruit  and  vege- 
table culture,  many  important  works  are  missing 
from  the  Lindley  Library.  With  that  I  am  not 
concerned  beyond  having  tested  its  catalogue 
for  the  Strawberry.  The  result  is  the  same  as 
for  floriculture,  absolutely  nothing  of  any 
account  is  to  be  found  relating  to  the 
Strawberry.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
wanted  is  an  up-to-date  supplement,  so  thc.t 
literary  workers  may  know  what  the  library 
does  contain.  Another  thing  to  be  considere'.l 
is  the  appointment  of  a  librarian  who  has  some 
knowledge  of  horticultural  literature,  and  who 
could  help  to  build  up  a  library  that  would  be 
of  service  to  horticulturists  of  all  sections.  The 
R.H.S.  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  money 
spent  in  making  a  library  of  its  own  or  in  com- 
pleting the  T-indley  Library  would  be  well  laid 
out.  The  rare  old  gardening  books  obtainable 
to-day  cost  infinitely  more  money  than  they  did 
twenty  years  ago.  In  twenty  years'  time  they 
may  be  unobtainable  altogether,  for  collectors 
are  numerous  and  prices  are  rapidly  rising.  C. 
Barman  Payne,  141,  Wellmeadow  Road,  Cat  ford, 
S.E. 

The    Wisley    Collection    of    Grapes.^ 

When  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  trans- 
ferred its  gardens  from  Chiswick  to  Wisley 
cuttings  of  the  vines  from  the  great  vinery  and 
other  houses  at  Chiswick  were  secured.  Many  of 
the  varieties  have  become  scarce  in  commerce, 
and  thus  it  is  that  there  is  now  at  Wisley  in 
good  fruit  a  magnificent  collection  of  Grapes. 
It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Council  to  have  bunches  of  these 
Grape  varieties  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  towards  the  end  of  the  present  month, 
but  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  Grapes 
and  in  the  characters  of  the  vines  producing 
them  should  endeavour  at  once  to  see  the  collec- 
tion as  it  now  is,  as  the  various  characters  and 
growth  of  each  one  can  be  studied  with  great 
advantage.  The  vinery  is  a  span-roofed  struc- 
ture of  average  height,  100  feet  in  length  by 
30  feet  in  width.  The  vines  comprise  40 
varieties,  but  only  38  are  fruiting,  two  of  the 
original  planting  having  proved  to  be  wrongly 
named,  and  have  been  replaced  by  young  vines. 
There  are  20  plants  on  each  side  of  the  house, 
and  they  are  about  5  feet  apart,  being  confined 
to  single  rods.  They  were  planted  in  the  spring 
of  1905.  The  border  is  inside,  and  is  at  present 
4  feet  wide  by  about  3  feet  in  depth,  and  is 
mainly  composed  of  old  pasture  turves  laid  one 
on  the  other,  grass  side  downwards.  The 
growth  of  the  vines  has  from  the  first  been 
vigorous;  indeed,  last  year's  rods  were  so  stout 
that  experienced  vine  growers  feared  thi*i 
year  a  bad  break  in  consequence.  Happily,  so' 
far  from  that  being  the  case,  the  eyes  broke 
splendidly,  developing  stout  laterals,  and  they 
now  have  on  them  each  from  six  or  seven  good 
bunches  of  Grapes.  There  are  equal  numbers 
of  white,  and  black  or  coloured  varieties.  Al- 
though the  house  is  in  three  compartments,  no 
difference  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  heat 
applied,  for  all  have  been  planted  indiscrimin- 
ately and  treated  alike.  The  black  or  coloured 
Grapes  are  :  Gros  Colmar,  Gros  Maroc,  Black 
Alicante,  Lady  Downes,  Diamond  Jubilee,  the 
poorest  cropper  of  all  ;  West's  St.  Peter's,  Black 
Prince,  Directeur  Tissaraud,  Lady  Hastings, 
Black  Monukka  (seedless!,  Appley  Towers, 
Barbarossa,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Muscat  Cham- 
pion,    Muscat     Hamburgh,     Black     Hamburgh, 
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Grizzly  Frontignan,  Madresfield  Court,  and 
Prince  of  Wales.  This  last-named  Grape  is, 
as  seen  at  Wisley,  the  handsomest  and  best 
fruited  of  the  whole  collection.  The  remain- 
ing coloured  variety  is  Mrs.  Tince's  Black- 
Muscat,  which  will  doubtless  fruit  well  also  in 
due  course.  The  white  or  yellow  Grapes  are 
-  Mrs.  Pearson,  Lady  Hutt,  White  Tokay,  Treb- 
biano.  White  Nice,  Foster's  Seedling,  Chasselas 
Napoleon,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Hungarian 
Muscat,  Bowood  Muscat,  Canon  Hall  Muscat, 
Golden  Queen,  Golden  Champion,  Dulie  of 
Buccleugh,  Duchess  ol  Buccleugh,  Ascot 
Citronelle,  Dianiant  Traube,  \\hite  Frontignan, 
and  Syrian.     A.  D. 

Flowers  of  Spenser.— With  regard  to  Mr. 

Engleheart's  interesting  note  on  p.  172  concern- 
ing the  derivation  of  Walnut,  it  may  be  noted 
that  Walnuts  are  called  Welshnuts  by  the  natives 
of  Dorsetshire  and  parts  of  Somerset  (v.  Barnes's 
poem,  "The  Welshnut  Tree").  Without  pre- 
tending to  know  whether  Walnut  is  more 
probably  derived  from  Welshnut  or  Avelana- 
nut,  may  I  point  out  that  the  rejection  of  the 
Welshnut  theory  calls  for  some  other  explana- 
tion of  the  Dorsetshire  provincialism,  such 
words  being  usually  based  on  some  well-founded 
origin.     Harold  Evans,  Llanishen,  Cardiff. 

The  Formation  of  Dew.— Reading  carefully 
your  very  interesting  leader  of  the  29th  ult.,  on 
"  Nectaries  and  their  Origin,"  written,  too,  in 
simple  unscientific  phraseology,  I  was  a  little 
startled  to  find  that  in  the  fifth  paragraph  a 
theory  was  expounded  in  relation  to  the  forma- 
tion of  dew  which  seems  to  be  distinctly  the 
converse  of  that  usually  held.  Thus  in  a 
scientific  book  I  read,  '■  Dew  is  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  deposited  on  a  cool  surface,  another 
form  of  condensation,  in  fact."  Those  few  words 
seem  to  convey  the  general  belief  or  theory  held 
regarding  the  formation  of  dew,  that  it  is  the 
moisture  abstracted  from  the  earth  and  vegeta- 
tion by  warmth  during  the  day,  and  passing  into 
the  air  in  the  form  of  vapour,  which,  chilled  or 
condensed  by  the  colder  air  of  the  evening,  falls 
or  is  deposited  on  the  earth's  surface  and  vege- 
tation as  moisture.  In  the  paragraph  of  the 
leader  referred  to  it  is  presumably  laid  down 
that  dew  is  excessive  moisture,  forced  into  vege- 
table leafage  by  root  action,  which,  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  day  v.'arnith,  such  as  hitherto  has 
created  from  it  vapour,  now  suffuses  leafage 
with  water,  and  thus  becomes  dew.  That  theory, 
as  to  the  correctness  of  which  I  would  not  for 
one  moment  profess  to  question,  does  seem  to 
place  the  subject  of  dew  formation  in  a  new 
light,  and  one  may  well  desire  a  matter  of  so 
much  interest  to  the  student  should  have  the 
clearest  elucidation.  I  presume  the  moisture 
which  in  winter,  and  when  the  air  is  heavily 
charged  with  vapour,  settles  on  all  vegetation, 
even  leafless  trees,  and  becomes  dense  hoar- 
frost is  not  produced  according  to  the  new 
theory.  More  light  on  the  subject  would  be  most 
acceptable.     D. 

While    in    no    way    questioning    the 

accuracy  of  the  description  given  in  j'our 
interesting  article  on  p.  166  of  the  methods 
employed  by  plants  to  dispose  of  their  super- 
fluous moisture,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  writer  of  that  article  is  at  fault  when  he 
says  that  dew  on  grass  is  a  result  of  these 
methods.  Surely  dew,  or  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  is  not  exuded  by  plants,  but  is 
deposited,  especially  on  cold  surfaces,  from  the 
air,  which  must  give  up  some  of  its  water- 
vapour  as  it  becomes  cooler  at  night.  Thus  we 
get  the  heaviest  dews  at  seasons  when  there  is 
the  greatest  difference  between  the  day  and 
night  temperatures.  Garments  and  other  objects 
from  which  no  exudation  of  moisture  can  take 
place  become  wringing  wet  with  dew.  Inciden- 
tally this  theory  of  dew  as  condensed  water- 
vapour  has  been  advanced  as  the  explanation  of 
the  Dew  Pond,  "  unfed  that  never  fails,"  that  is 
so  valuable  to  the  farmer  on  the  dry  Sussex 
Downs,  an  explanation  which,  though  not 
thoroughly  proved  and  accepted,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  feasible  that  has  been  put  forward. 
Harold  Evans,  Llamshcn,  Cardiff. 

[It  is  certainly  quite  tiue  that  dew,  i.e.,  drop- 
lets of  moisture,  may  be,  and  often  is,  formed  as 
the  result  of  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour 
from  the  atmosphere  in  consequence  of  the  chill- 
.ing  of  the  warm,  vapour-laden  air.  The  formation 


of  clouds  and  mist  are  familiar  examples  of  such 
condensation,  and  the  wetting  of  clothes  or  the 
deposition  of  hoar-frost  referred  to  by  our  corre- 
spondents, afford  other  and  apt  illustrations  of 
the  some  phenomenon.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  much  of  what  passes  for  dew  does  not  origi- 
nate in  this  irtanner,  although  D.  is  quite  correct 
in  saying  that  references  in  literature  are  com- 
monly restricted  to  the  former,  more  purely 
physical,  method  of  its  deposition.  But  under 
the  conditions  specified  in  our  article,  the  almost 
sudden  appearance  of  copious  "dew "  is  not 
satisfactorily  explained  in  this  way,  and,  further- 
more, the  drops  of  water  may,  with  care,  be 
observed  to  exude  from  a  region  situated  just 
behind  the  apex  of  the  grass  leaf.  It  is  also  a 
fact,  familiar  to  those  who  have  paid  special 
attention  to  these  matters,  that  certain  plants  far 
more  readily  exhibit  dew-drops  than  others. 
These  plants  are  found  to  possess  the  water- 
excreting  organs  referred  to  in  our  article, 
and  their  effi'iency  in  connection  with  th;  exuda- 
tion of  dew-drops  can  be  easily  demonstrated 
by  forcing  water  into  the  stems  under  suitable 
pressure,  thus  imitating- the  root  action.  Many 
people  have  also  doubtless  observed  the  drops 
of  water  that  habitually  form,  by  exudation,  on 
leaves  of  grass  that  may  happen  to  be  growing 
under  a  bell-glass  when  the  soil  is  warm.  Here 
also  the  root  absorption  drives  more  water  into 
the  plant  than  can  be  eliminated  by  ordinary 
transpiration  or  evaporation  in  the  close  atmo- 
sphere of  the  bell-jar.  It  was  not,  of  course, 
intended  that  an  impression  should  be  conveyed 
by  our  article  that  we  denied  the  fact  of  the  con- 
densation of  aqueous  vapour  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  rather  to  make  it  clear  that  much  of 
the  so-called  dew,  which  is  commonly  attributed 
to  this  source,  in  reality  owes  its  origin  to  a 
very  different  set  of  conditions. — Ed.] 

Grafting  the  double-flowered  Gypso- 
PHILA  PANicuLATA.— Attention  is  directed  at 
p.  133  to  the  grafting  of  this  plant  on  pieces  of 
roots  of  the  typical  species,  and  the  fact  is  of 
interest  so  far  as  it  goes.  Unfortunately,  species 
of  Gypsophila  grow  rather  freely  from  root 
cuttings,  hence  the  possibility,  or  indeed  the 
probability,  of  the  root  pieces  being  themselves 
forced  into  growth  by  being  subjected  to  the 
temperature  of  60°  or  65°  named.  These 
suckers  may  not  be  of  a  size  sufficient  to  arrest 
attention  when  the  plants  are  bedded  out,  but  a 
very  considerable  proportion  may  make  fuller 
growth  later  on  and  prove  not  a  little  perplexing 
to  the  gardener.  To-day  the  causes  of  sports, 
reversions,  and  mutations  in  plant  life  are  sub- 
jects of  frequent  comment,  and  if  the  grafting 
of  this  plant  is  carried  out  to  any  considerable 
extent  these  single-flowering  shoots  may  be  mis- 
taken by  the  gardener  as  another  instance  ofi 
the  inconstancv  of  double-flowered  plants. 
E.  H.  Jenkins. 

Feiwale  Flowers  on  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine.  —  On  practically  every  raceme  of 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  bloom  the  last  flower  pro- 
duced is  a  female  one.  By  the  time  this  flower 
makes  its  appearance,  however,  the  plant  has 
lost  most  of  its  beauty,  and  the  inflorescence  is 
removed  before  the  female  flowers  open.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that,  to  produce  seeds  of  this 
plant,  the  inflorescences  should  not  be  picked  off 
until  every  flower  has  opened.     C.  H.  Middhton. 

Hibiscus  syriacus.  —  In  his  timely  note 
about  this  beautiful  shrub,  IK.  lends  himself  to 
the  usual  misconception  of  British  climate, 
namely,  that  its  winter  severity  varies  from  north 
to  south,  instead  of  from  east  to  west.  He  de- 
scribes Hibiscus  syriacus  as  being  "  only  hardy 
in  the  southern  parts  of  these  islands."  In  fact, 
it  is  perfectly  hardy  all  along  the  west  coast  as 
far  as  Ross-shire  ;  but,  being  a  late  bloomer, 
northern  summers  do  not  afford  it  enough  sun- 
shine to  produce  its  flowers  before  the  autumn 
frosts,  unless  the  plant  is  trained  against  a  brick 
wall.  So  treated,  it  flowers  freely.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  best  shrubs  for  planting  in  London, 
where  it  enjoys  the  sun-heat,  redoubled  by  reflec- 
tion from  pavements  and  buildings,  and  is  indif- 
ferent to  drought  and  heat.  There  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  kind,  with  single  white  flowers 
blotched  with  claret,  in  the  forecourt  of  one  of 
the  old  houses  in  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea.  Many 
a  time  have  I  refreshed  my  eyes  with  its  profuse 
blossom  when  the  House  of  Commons  has  sat 
late  into  August.     Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreilh. 


MuTisiA  decurrens. — I  enclose  two  photo- 
graphs (not  reproduced)  of  the  climbing  Corapo- 
site  Mutisia  decurrens,  growing  in  the  garden  of 
Dr.  Dukinfield  W.  Scott,  at  Oakley,  Hants.  The 
plant  has  successfully  weathered  last  winter  in 
the  open.  It  is  planted  against  a  south-east  wall, 
and  is  in  full  flower  at  the  present  time,  making 
a  lovely  show,  with  its  handsome  orange  flowers 
that  measure  0-^  inches  across.  Each  leaf  ends 
in  a  tendril,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  rough 
surface  of  the  wall.     Hina  Seott. 
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ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 

-    Scientific  Committee. 

September  1. — Present  -.  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Druery, 
J'.L.S.,  V.M.H.  (in  the  chair)  ;  with  Messrs. 
Jas.  Douglas,  J.  W.  Odell,  W.  Fawcett,  J. 
Fraser,  H.  T.  Giissow,  Geo.  Gordon,  and  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe. 

Mildezu  on  Oak  leaves. — Mr.  Gussow  reported 
that  the  fungus  on  certain  Oak  leaves  sent  for 
inspection  is  probably  a  form  of  a  Nucimula; 
it  is  in  its  conidial  stage  Erysiphe  commune. 

Gall  on  wild  Hose. — Mr.  Douglas  showed 
specimens  of  the  Rose  gall,  Cecidomyia  ros- 
atum. 

Strefloearpus. — Mr.  J.  W.  Odell  showed 
Streptocarpus  having  (a)  in  a  light-flowered 
variety  a  regular  peloric  corolla  with  six  seg- 
ments, the  whole  flower  being  campanulate; 
and  (b)  in  a  dark-flowered  variety  the  peduncle 
branched  and  the  bracts  foliaceous  instead  cf 
very  small,  as  is  normal. 

Abnormal  ffowering  of  Laburnum.  —  Mr. 
George  Gordon  mentioned  that  at  the  present 
time  a  Laburnum  was  flowering  freely  in  his 
garden  at  Kew.  The  tree  had  occupied  its  pre- 
sent position  some  15  or  16  years,  and,  owing 
to  it  occupying  too  much  space,  the  whole  of  the 
branches  «-ere  cut  back  to  within  3  or  4  inches 
of  the  main  stem.  The  tree  produced  new 
shoots  from  the  stumps  of  the  branches,  and  of 
these  about  two-thirds  produced  terminal 
racemes  of  flowers,  which  were  of  a  much  larger 
size  than  the  racemes  previously  produced. 

Victoria  Plum. — Mr.  C.  T.  Druery  showed  a 
Victoria  Plum  upon  which  was  a  group  of  in- 
sect eggs  on  a  stalk,  which  had  at  first  sight 
an  appearance  of  a  fungus,  but  it  was  deter- 
mined to  be  something  like  the  stalk  and  eggs 
of  the  lace-wing  fly,  than  which  they  were,  how- 
ever, somewhat  smaller. 

Tomato  with  enlarged  calyx.— lit.  F.  FELLOWS 
Wilson,  of  Alveston,  Chobham,  Surrey,  sent  a 
Tomato  with  an  extraordinarily  large  calyx,  the 
segments  measuring  about  3  inches  in  length. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  calyx  to  extend  to 
this  extent,  particularly  if  the  Tomato  plants  aie 
allowed  to  bear  but  few  fruits  on  one  branch. 

Diseased  Apfles.—Ur.  J.  G.  Howlett,  of  36, 
Bracondale,  Norwich,  submitted  some  Cireen 
Beaufin  Apples  which  were  diseased.  Mr.  Gus- 
sow undertook  to  investigate  the  matter. 

Yew  blight. — A  few  diseased  sprigs  of  Yew 
were  submitted  from  Mrs.  F.  Lyell,  of  Ruck- 
mans,  Oakwood  Hill,  Surrey ;  the  matter  was 
left  with  Mr.  Gtissow  to  report. 

Daffodil  poisoning. — Dr.  C.  B.  Plowright 
sent  the  following  interesting  note  :  "  Cases  in 
which  the  handling  of  Daffodil  flowers  by  the 
gatherers  has  caused  poisoning  is  one  often 
heard  of,  but  how  many  are  really  due  to  the 
flowers  themselves  and  how  many  to  incipient 
eczema  or  other  skin  disease  on  the  part  of  the 
gatherer  is  not  so  clear.  Cases  in  which  the 
bulbs  themselves  are  partaken  of  as  food  are  not 
nearly  so  frequent.  The  following  note  may, 
therefore,  te  of  interest.  A  gentleman  in 
King's  Lynn  purchased  in  the  month  of  De- 
cem.ber,  1907,  a  number  of  bulbs.  These  were, 
for  security,  placed  in  a  paper  bag  upon  a  shelf 
in  the  kitchen.  By  some  mischance  the  Daffo- 
dil bulbs  became  mixed  with  the  household 
stock  of  Onions,  and  eventually  were  sliced  up 
together  with  them  and  used  in  the  preparation 
of  soup,  which  was  partaken  of  by  the  whole 
family.  Shortly  after  the  meal  all  the  members 
were  sick,  they  vomited  freely,  and  suffered 
more  or  less  from  nausea,  but  they  had  neither 
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abdominal  pain  nor  diarrhoea.  Recovery  took 
place  in  from  six  to  eight  hours.  The  actual 
number  of  Daffodil  bulbs  used  could  not  be  as- 
certained. The  remainder  of  the  soup  was 
used  on  the  following  day  with  the  same  re- 
sult. This  led  to  the  investigation  of  the 
Onion  stock.  That  the  illness  was  not  due  to 
ptomaine  poisoning  is  shown  by  the  complete 
recovery  in  eight  hours,  and  by  the  absence  of 
pain  and  diarrhoea." 

Alien  plants,  £-Y.— Mr.  J.  Fraser,  F.L.S., 
showed  a  specimen  of  Erysimum  altiss.mum  L., 
a  plant  previously  recorded  as  occurring  spon- 
taneously in  Britain  in  the  Journal  of  Bot.,  vol. 
X.,  under  the  name  of  Erysimum  pannonicum, 
and  in  the  Flora  of  Surrey  (1863)  as  being  found 
as  an  introduced  plant  at  Battersea  Fields.  Mr. 
Fraser  had  himself  found  it  at  East  Ham  in 
1906,  at  Greycoat  Place,  Westminster,  1907, 
on  Putney  Common,  and  on  the  new  Kings- 
way  and  Aldwych  sites  this  year.  The  speci- 
men he  showed  had  its  petals  reduced  to  the 
claw,  as  if  resorting  to  self-fertilisation.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  plant  he  had  found  upon  tlie 
Kingsway  and  Aldwych  sites  the  following 
British  plants :  Epilobium  angustifolium,  E. 
hirsutum,  Senecio  viscosus,  Pyius  Malus,  Bras- 
sica  Rapa,  Cnicus  arvensis,  C.  lanceolatus, 
Sonchus  arvensis,  Pteris  Aquilina,  and  Cen- 
taurea  cyanus  ;  and  the  following  aliens  :  Ery- 
simum altissimum.  Salvia  verticillata,  Erigeron 
canadensis,  Fragaria  chiloensis,  Kschscholtzia 
californica,  Cucurbita  Pepo,  Helianthus  an- 
nuus,  OEnothera  biennis,  and  Papaver  somni- 
ferum. 

VEGETABLE    TRIALS    AT    WISLEY. 

August  25. — A  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  was  held  at  Wisley  on  this 
date  to  examine  the  various  vegetables  under 
trial.  Present :  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  and  Messrs.  O.  Thomas,  G.  Woodward, 
W.  Bates,  G.  Reynolds,  J.  Davis,  H.  Markham, 
C.  Foster,  J.  Willard,  and  A.  Dean.  The  first 
inspected  was  a  breadth  of  Cabbages  from  a 
sowing  made  on  March  21.  There  were  more 
than  90  stocks  under  trial,  but  ma.ny  of  them, 
however,  were  of  the  coarse  Drumhead  or 
Cattle  Cabbage  type.  LTltimately  it  was  agreed 
to  make  selections  of  the  varieties  under  their 
respective  types. 

Early  White  Heart  typc—Tix  following, 
irrespective  of  any  previous  awards,  were 
granted  Awards  of  Merit : — Express  (Vilmorin)  ; 
Best  of  All  (Barr  &  Sons);  Sutton's  Earliest 
(Sutton  &  Sons)  ;  Paris  Market  (Vilmorin)  ; 
Paris  Market  (Barr  &  Sons) ;  and  Earliest  of 
All  (Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons). 

Sugar  Loaf  type. — Les  Etampes  (Vilmorin)  ; 
Les  Etampes  (Heineman)  ;  All  Heart  (Sutton  & 
Sons). 

Enfield  Market  or  larger  type. — Autumn  Ex- 
hibition (Barr  &  Sons; ;  M3'att's  Early  Evesham 
(Nutting)  ;  and  Incomparable  (Jas.  Veitch  & 
Sons). 

Offenham  type. — Improved  Nonpariel  (Nut- 
ting) ;  Improved  Nonpariel  (Sutton  &  Sons)  ; 
Small  Nonpariel  (Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons)  ;  First 
Crop  (Johnson)  ;  Wheeler's  Imperial  (Sharpe)  ; 
Market  Garden  (Veitch  &  Sons);  Little  Gem 
(Sutton  &  Sons). 

Red  Cabbages. — Dark  Red  Erfurt  and  Minia- 
ture Red   (Barr  &   Sons). 

The  large  and  successful  trial  of  Parsleys 
was  again  inspected.  There  were  two  rows  of 
each  stock,  and  the  plants  had  made  full 
growth.  These  were  put  into  divisions  as  fol- 
low:— 

Dwarf  compact  Curled. — Massey's  Dwarf  Per- 
fection. 

Fern-leaved. — Sutton's  Garnishing  (Sutton  & 
Sons)  and  Johnson's  Perfection  (Johnson). 

Strong-growing  Curled. — Beauty  of  the  Par- 
terre  (Carter  &  Co.)  ;  Emerald  Green  (Carter 
&  Co.);  Extra  Double  Curled  (Carter  &  Co.); 
Hunt's  Extra  Fine  (Barr  &  Sons) ;  Moss  Curled 
(Nutting). 

An  outdoor  trial  of  Tomatos,  each  variety 
represented  by  some  50  to  60  plants,  showed 
that  the  best  cropping  and  by  far  the  earliest- 
ripening  variety  was  Lye's  Early  Prolific 
(Wadds),  and  it  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

The  Parsleys  are  to  be  tested  for  hardiness 
during  the  winter.  A  sowing  of  Cabbage  seed 
for  autumn  planting  has  been  made.  Late 
Cabbages  have  yet  to  be  inspected,  also  late 
Potatos,  and  a  large  trial  for  tap-rooted  Beets. 


September  4. — An  inspection  of  a  trial  of 
Dahlias  grown  at  Wisley  was  conducted  by 
joint  sub-committees  of  the  Floral  Committee 
and  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  on  this  date, 
The  torrential  rains  experienced  immediately 
before  the  inspection  had  by  no  means  improved 
the  flowers,  and  the  dull  weather  generally  of 
the  past  fortnight  has  been  unfavourable  to  the 
plants.  The  committee  considered  freedom  of 
floweri-ig,  colouring,  and  value  of  t'le  plant  from 
the  garden  standpoint.  The  following  varieties 
were  adjudged  worthy  of  three  marks  :  — 

Dahlia  Emily  Habgood. — The  plant  is  very 
free  in  flowering,  and  the  white  flowers  are 
borne  on  erect  stems.  It  belongs  to  the  decora- 
tive type,  and  the  shoots  attain  to  a  height  of 
4i  feet. 

Dahlia  Brightness. — A  rather  large-flowered 
variety  of  the  Pompon  Cactus  type.  The  colour 
is  scarlet,  the  growth  and  flowers  alike  being 
erect.     The  plant  reaches  3  feet  in  height. 

Dahlia  Avoea. — A  free-flowering  Cactus  form, 
of  crimson-scarlet  colour,  the  florets  being 
tipped  with  reddish-pink.     Height,  4^  feet. 

Dahlia  Miss  Willmott. — A  free-flowering 
variety  growing  4J-  feet  high.  The  flowers  are 
of  medium  size,  coloured  yellow,  with  orange 
shading,  and  are  produced  with  freedom. 

Dahlia  Stalwart. — The  flowers  of  this  fine 
Cactus  variety  are  rich  bright  crimson  with 
maroon  centre.     The  height  is  3^  feet. 

The  Floral  Committee  also  examined  the  trial 
of  Phlox  decussata,  and  each  of  the  following 
varieties  also  received  three  marks:  — 

Phlox  Prosper  Henry. — The  plant  is  of  dwarf 
growth,  being  not  more  than  18  inches  high,  but 
it  is  remarkable  for  its  free-branching  habit. 
The  flowers  are  large,  and  almost  circular  in 
outline.  The  petals  are  pure  white,  with  a  con- 
spicuous lilac  centre. 

Phlox  Comtesse  de  J arnac. — A  variety  with  leaf 
variegation  of  white,  cream,  and  green.  This 
variety  was  not  in  flower,  the  leaf  character 
alone  being  considered. 

The  Committee  granted  the  three-mark  dis- 
tinction to  : — ■ 

Zea  japonica  giganiea  quadrieolor. — A  beau- 
tiful and  striking  variety  of  Maize,  in  which 
the  colour  shades  are  disposed  in  longitudinal 
stripes. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Pose  Mrs.  Littleton  Dcwhurst. — A  white-flow- 
ered sport  from  the  well-known  Lady  Gay 
variety,  the  pink-touched  buds  contrasting  well 
with  the  purity  of  the  abundantly-produced 
blossoms.  This  variet}^  obtained  an  Aw^ard  of 
Merit  on  September  1,  but  was  omitted  from  the 
oflicaal  list  of  awards.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Pearson  &  Sons,  Lowdham,  Notts. 


SCOTTISH  HORTICULTUEAL. 

September  1. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
above  association  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  above  date.  Mr. 
Comfort,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  there  was  a  moderate  attendance  of 
the  members.  A  paper  on  "  Ths  Pleasures  and 
Penalties  of  Vegetable  Judging,  with  Suggestions 
as  to  Improved  Methods  of  Staging,"  written  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Fender,  Cultoquhey,  was  read  by 
the  secretary.  Mr.  Fender  said,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Leeks,  the  best  vegetables  were  always 
to  be  found  in  the  *'  collections,"  and  the  way 
in  which  these  collections  were  set  up  amply 
justified  the  title  '*  display  "  which  was  applied 
to  them  in  the  prize  lists  of  some  societies. 
Cabbage,  Savoys,  Greenkale,  &c.,  were  often 
placed  on  the  tables  without  any  attempt  being 
made  to  make  them  an  attractive  feature  of  the 
show.  He  had  tried  light,  woode.T  frames  for 
exhibiting  such  vegetables  as  Cabbage,  Savoys, 
Cauliflowers,  &c.,  but  he  thought,  where  space 
was  available,  that  banks  or  mounds  of  sand, 
into  which  the  stalks  of  vegetables  could  be 
stuck,  answers  well.  Such  vegetables  as  Leeks 
and  Celery  could  not  be  set  up  in  this  manner  ; 
these  should  be  supported  on  light  frames  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  45",  and  Potatos,  Peas, 
and  similar  vegetables  could  be  arranged  in 
plates  in   front  of  them. 

The  committee  awarded  a  First-Class  Certifi- 
cate to  a  new  yellow,  early-flowering  Chrysan- 
themum named  "  D.  W.  Thomson,"  raised  by 
Mr.   Alex.   Thomso.n,   Nurseryman,  Dean   Gar- 


dens, Edinburgh;  a  Cultural  Certificate  was 
given  to  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  Prestonfield  Nursery, 
Edinburgh,  for  plants  of  Nephrolepis  Scottii  and 
N.  Piersonii  elegantissima ;  and  a  Commenda- 
tion to  a  number  of  seedling  Car.iations  raised 
from  border  Carnations  x  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  varieties  from  Mr.  T.  Vallance,  Car- 
dean,  Meigle  Perthshire. 

The  paper  for  the  next  meeting,  on  October  6, 
will  be  on  "  Insecticides  :  Sprays  and  Spray- 
ing," by  Professor  R.  Stewart  MacDougall, 
M.A.,    D.Sc,    F.R.S.E.,    Edinburgh. 


NATIONAL   DAHLIA. 

Sepiember  3. — This  year  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  was  held  at 
the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square.  The 
change  from  the  Crystal  Palace  cannot  be  de- 
clared a  great  success,  for  the  number  of 
visitors  was  few,  although  this  may  have  been 
partly  due  to  the  very  wet  weather  conditions. 
There  was,  however,  a  good  display  of  all  types 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  exhibition  itself  was 
quite  equal  to  any  that  has  preceded  it ;  the 
entries  numbered  more  than  300,  which  repre- 
sents about  60  more  than  at  last  year's  show, 
but  some  intending  exhibitors  failed  at  the  last 
minute,  which  is  only  to  be  expected  when  the 
weather  conditions  of  the  past  fortnight  are 
taken  into  account.  The  quality  of  the  show 
Dahlias  was  not  quite  so  good  as  is  usual,  for 
although  the  1st  prize  exhibit,  shown  by  Mr. 
Walker,  left  little  to  be  desired,  the  remaining 
stands  were  poor  in  comparison.  Among  the 
Cactus  section,  the  blooms  appeared  quite  equal 
to  those  of  ordinary  seasons,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  comment  that  the  flowers  should  be 
so  fine  after  having  had  to  withstand  one 
of  the  severest  autumnal  gales  for  many  years. 
With  the  Cactus  blooms  Messrs.  James  Stred- 
wiCK  &  Son  again  met  with  remarkable  success. 
For  the  seventh  time  they  won  in  the  Silver 
Challenge  Cup  class,  the  varieties  being  all  of 
their  own  raising,  and  ten  of  them  were  new 
this  year.  This  firm  won  the  cup  outright  for 
the  second  time.  The  amateur  section  was 
generally  well  represented,  and  some  of  the 
blooms  were  quite  equal  to  those  noticed  in  the 
professional  classes.  The  greatest  competition 
was  seen  in  this  section,  there  being,  in  some 
instances,  as  many  as  ten  or  a  dozen  exhibits  in 
a  class.  Novelties  were  very  plentiful,  and 
amongst  these  the  committee  selected  ten  for 
certificates.  A  new  break  was  seen  in  Una,  a 
pink-coloured  variety,  in  which  the  florets  are 
very  narrow,  and  are  divided  at  the  tips,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  cresting. 

Show  and  Fancy   Dahlias. 

In  the  largest  class  for  show  Dahlias,  that  for 
48  blooms  of  distinct  varieties,  there  were  three 
exhibitors,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  winning 
easily.  The  other  contestants  were  Mr.  W. 
Treseder,  Cardiff,  and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Row. 
ledge,  Farnham,  Surrey.  Mr.  Treseder  was 
awarded  the  2nd  prize.  In  the  1st  prize  exhibit 
the  varieties  were  W.  Girdlestone  (a  magni- 
ficent flower).  Blush  Gem,  Colonist,  S.  Morti- 
mer (a  large,  shapely  bloom),  Mrs.  J.  Greaves, 
G.  Rawlings,  Golden  Gem  (of  excellent  form), 
Wm.  Keith,  Marjorie,  Mrs.  Rawlings,  Graccus, 
Arthur  Ocock  (a  fine  bloom),  F.  Tranter,  Chief- 
tain (a  big,  bold  bloom),  T.  Pendred,  H.  Clark, 
R.  Dean,  J.  T.  West,  Eclipse  (finely  coloured), 
Lord  Salisbury,  Shirley  Hibberd,  E.  Britton  (a 
delicate  soft  pink  colour).  Purple  Prince,  H. 
Turner,  Dante,  Rothesay,  Duke  of  Fife,  R.  T. 
Rawlings,  Dandy,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  the  Reverend, 
Gooday,  A.  M.  Burnie,  Golden  Fleece,  Victor, 
Mrs.  Every,  D.  Cornish,  J.  Walker,  Dr.  Keynes 
(grand  specimen).  Majestic,  Duchess  of  York, 
M.  Stanton,  J.  Nicholson,  J.  Bennett,  H.  Keith, 
J.  C.  Vaughan,  A.  Rawlings,  and  Harbinger  (a 
fine  bloom  of  delicate  colour).  Messrs. 
Treseder  had  choice  specimens  of  J.  Gooday, 
Richard  Dean,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sidney  Hum- 
phries, James  Cocker,  Florence  Tranter,  Wm. 
Keith,  W.  Powell,  T.  S.  Ware,  and  George 
Hobbs. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  24  blooms  of  distinct 
varieties  there  were  also  three  exhibits,  but 
neither  of  them  showed  anything  remarkable, 
the  quality  of  the  flowers  being  only  mediocre. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  who  had  moderately  good  examples  of 
Mr.  Glasscock,  Colonist,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Arthur 
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Ocock,  Seraph,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Gracchus, 
William  Keith,  J.  T.  West,  Staadard,  R.  J. 
Rawlings,  Hon.  Mrs.  Wyndham,  John  Standish, 
Marjorie,  Harry  Keith,  Harrison  Weir,  Merlin, 
Shottesham  Hero,  Arthur  Rawlings,  Harbinger, 
John  Hickling,  Nansen,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and 
Rosamond.  Mr.  Seale  had  very  choice  blooms 
of  Mr.  Glasscock  and  George  Gordon. 

Fancy  Dahlias. 

There  were  two  classes  for  fancy  Dahlias,  one 
for  18  blooms,  distinct,  and  the  other  for  12 
blooms.  There  was  not  a  lot  of  competition  ; 
two  growers  only  staged  in  the  larger  class,  and 
four  in  the  one  for  a  dozen  blooms.  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Thame,  won  easily  in  the  class  for 
18  blooms,  his  competitor  being  Mr.  Wm. 
Treseder,  who  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  Mr.  Walker's 
Tarieties  :  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Wm.  Sheldon,  Emin 
Pasha,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  Plutarch,  Mrs.  Saunders, 
Goldsmith,  S.  Mortimer,  Rev.  Camm,  Dandy, 
Prince  Henry,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Chorister, 
Miss  Browning,  Comedian,  L.  Kckford,  E. 
Boston,  and  Matthew  Campbell.  Mr.  Treseder 
had  well-coloured  blooms,  and  although  small 
they  were  of  good  shape.  Ills  best  were  John 
Cooper,  Mrs.  John  Downie,  Rebecca,  and  J. 
Britton. 

The  premier  stand  of  12  varieties  was  shown 
by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  and  he 
T/as  followed  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  & 
Co.,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  being  3rd. 
Mr.  Mortimer's  best  blooms  were :  Dazzler, 
Frederick  Hunt,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  Salamander  (a 
fine  bloom).  Prof.  Fawcett,  Plutarch,  Hugh 
Austin,  and  Mrs.  N.  Halls.  In  the  2nd  prize 
group  were  noticed  good  blooms  of  Rev.  J.  B. 
Camm,   Dorothy,   Gaiety,   and  Watchman. 

Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias  Intermixed. 
There  was  a  class  for  12  blooms  of  these,  but 
the  response  was  poor,  onl}'  two  exhibitors  show- 
ing. This  lack  of  competition  was  perhaps  partly 
because  those  who  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
classes  were  not  allowed  to  enter  in  this  one. 
The  winning  blooms  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Joseph  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  and  they  were 
a  very  creditable  dozen.  The  varieties  were  as 
follow :  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Gracchus,  Geo. 
Gordon,  Emin  Pasha.  Dr.  Keynes,  Diadem. 
Florence  Tranter,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  the  Reverend, 
Maud  Fellowes,  Mrs.   Saunders,  and  Dorothy. 

Cactus  Dahlias. 

The  most  important  class  for  Cactus  Dahlias 
was  that  in  which  a  Silver  Challenge  Cup  was 
offered.  This  is  held  by  the  winner  for  one 
year,  and  becomes  the  property  of  an  exhibitor 
who  wins  it  three  consecutive  tim^s.  As  stated, 
Messrs.  James  Stredwick  &  Sons  won  the 
trophy  outright  this  year,  and,  in  addition,  the 
bunch  ol  C.  E.  Wilkins  in  this  group  was 
adjudged  the  best  in  the  whole  of  the  nursery- 
men's classes,  thus  winning  a  Silver  Medal 
offered  for  the  best  bunch  of  Cactus  blooms. 
Messrs.  Stredwick  showed  Dorando  (dark  red), 
Snowstorm  (white),  .Saxonia  (purple,  with 
magenta  tips),  Rev.  T.  W.  Jamieson  (pink,  with 
yellow  base).  Evening  Star  (salmon-red  florets, 
with  yellow  base).  Indomitable  (bold,  large  rose- 
pink  flowers),  Diadem  (rose-pink,  with  very  in- 
curving florets).  Satisfaction  (rose  and  white) 
Herald  (pale  pink),  Mrs.  Alfred  Dyer  (yellow, 
suffused  with  rose),  J.  B.  Riding  (bronze  with 
yellow  centre),  Harold  Peerman  (yelow),  Ivernia 
(apricot),  C.  E.  Wilkins,  Wm.  Marshall,  Dr.  G. 
G.  Gray  (scarlet).  Rev.  Arthur  Bridge,  and  Rev. 
A.    Hal'l. 

The  first-named  ten  are  new  kinds,  never 
before  shown  on  an  exhibition  table. 

The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  James 
BuRRELL  &  Co.,  with  very  creditable  examples 
of  William  Marshall,  Artemis  (reddish).  Crescent, 
Ruby  Grinsted,  Mrs.  F.  Grinsted  (a  very  fine 
variety),  Caradoc  (yellow).  Echo  and  Nelson  (a 
fine  shade   of  pink). 

In  the  smaller  classes  for  twelve  varieties,  in 
b'.mches  of  six  blooms,  there  were  two  exhibits, 
shown  by  Mr.  Mortimer  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks.  Mr.  Mortimer  had  the  Pilot, 
Adonis  (red  seedling).  Premier  (scarlet).  White 
Lady  (a  good  decorative  variety),  Alexander 
(maroon),   &c. 

The  most  pleasing  class  for  Cactus  Dahlias 
was  that  in  which  the  blooms  were  staged  in 
vases  and  decorated  with  foliage  and  fruits  of 


other  plants.  There  were  three  exhibits,  and 
thev  occupied  much  space.  Mr.  M.  "V.  Seale 
showed  the  winning  vases,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  say  which  was  the  best,  for  all  appeared 
about  equal  in  merit.  The  other  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  Joseph  Cheal  &  Sons  and  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough. 

Cactus    Dahlias    Displayed    on    Boards. 

There  were  three  exhibits  in  the  class  for  48 
blooms,  distinct,  and  the  three  growers  contested 
very  keenly.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  were 
awarded  the  1st  prize,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Wil- 
liams &  Co.  the  2nd,  the  other  exhibitor  being 
Messrs.  James  Stredwick  &  Son. 

We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  all  the  varie- 
ties, but  give  as  a  selection  the  following  in 
the  winning  group: — Nelson,  Wm.  Marshall,  T. 
A.  Havemeyer,  Ruby  Grinsted,  Nubian,  Mercia, 
Etruria,  Seraph,  Crepuscule,  Beryl,  Caradoc, 
Burletta,  Faunus,  Lustre,  Pearl,  Sunset,  Leda, 
Mariner,  Comedy,  Rev.  A.  Hall,  Fairy,  Briga- 
dier, Crescent,  l-iival,  Cassandra,  Flag  oi  Truce, 
Niobe,  Mrs.   Macmillan,  Una,  and  Eveline. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  24  blooms,  distinct, 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  beat  all  other  competitors,  but 
he  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Treseder. 

Pompon  Dahlias. 

Class  11  was  for  24  varieties  of  Pompon 
Dahlias  in  bunches  of  ten  blooms  each.  Mr. 
Charles  Turner  was  the  1st  prize  winner,  with 
an  excellent  lot,  having  superb  specimens  of 
Corsair,  Rodney,  Portia,  Edith  Bryant,  Romu- 
lus, Adelaide,  tommy  Keith,  Donald,  Bacchus, 
Zerlina,  Enia,  Hyperia,  Queen  of  Whites, 
Cyril,  Marietta,  Blush  Gem,  Phyllis,  Nerissa, 
Jessica,  Clarence,  Sybil,  Adela,  Lufra,  and 
Thora.  2nd,  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  with  Phyl- 
lis, Clarissa,  Marietta,  Galatea,  Florence, 
Daisy,  &c.    3rd,  Mr.  M.  'V.  Seale. 

For  twelve  varieties  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  & 
Co.  were  1st,  their  only  competitor  being  Mr. 
John  Walker,  of  Thame. 

Single  D.\hlias. 
There  was  not  much  competition  for  th';se 
refined  flowers  ,  which,  although  so  beautiful, 
appear  to  be  less  in  evidence  each  year  at  the 
shows.  Messrs.  Joseph  Cheal  &  Sons  won  in 
the  class  for  24  varieties,  while  Mr.  John 
Walker  was  the  only  exhibitor  for  12  varieties. 
Mr.  Cheal  had  shapely  flowers  of  Kitty,,  Bertha, 
Snowdrop,  Betty,  Miss  Roberts,  Columbine, 
Vesuvius,  Princess  of  Wales,  Serita,  Peggy, 
Brilliant,  Tommy,  and  Fugi  San. 

Amateur  Classes. 

A  silver  challenge  cup  was  offered  in  a  class 
for  24  blooms  of  show  or  fancy  Dahlias  or  the 
two  types  intermixed.  Mr.  Tom  Jones,  Ruabon, 
N.  Wales,  won  the  1st  prize,  with  an  excellent 
exhibit ;  2nd,  Mr.  Sydney  Cooper,  Chippen- 
ham ;  3rd,  Thomas  Hopes,  The  Cedars,  Down- 
end,  near  Bristol.  The  best  six  blooms  of  Show- 
Dahlias  were  shown  by  Mr.  Thomas  Haskins, 
Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  and  the  best  twelve 
blooms  of  Failcy  Dahlias  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Iron- 
sides, 43,  Park  Lane,  Chippenham  ;  while  for 
six  blooms  of  these  flowers,  Mr.  J.  Cousins, 
Greenv.'ay  Lane,  Chippenham,  was  placed  1st. 

The  Silver  Challenge  Cup  for  nine  varieties 
of  Cactus  Dahlias  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Peters,  Hastings,  who  had  a  fine  stand  of 
blooms,  especially  fine  being  J.  B.  Itiding  (thsse 
blooms  received  the  Silver  Medal  as  the  best 
bunch  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  the  amateurs'  ex- 
hibits), Mrs.  F.  Grinsted,  Wm.  Marshall,  G. 
Wilkins,  and  Ruby  Grinsted ;  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
Shoebridge. 

The  Gold  Badge  offeied  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
Co.,  Rothesay,  for  24  blooms,  distinct,  was  won 
by  Mr.  James  Bry'ant,  Salisbury. 

Single  Dahlias  were  best  shown  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Bridge,  The  Rectory,  Worth,  Crawley,  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Morley,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted. 

There  were  numerous  other  classes  in  the 
amateur  section  and  several  were  provided 
decorations  and  floral  devices. 

Awards  to  Novelties. 

First-Class  Certificates  were  awarded  the  fol- 
lowing new  Dahlias  :—-/(7j/cr,  a  show  variety 
of  rosy-magenta  shade.  Tom  JoneSy  this  variety, 
described  in  our  last  issue,  received  a  Bronze 


Medal  and  a  Certificate  on  this  occasion  ;  both 
these  were  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer.  Una, 
a  pink  variety,  with  narrow  florets  that  are  fim- 
briated at  the  tips,  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Burkei.l 
&  Co.  Minima^  a  plum  or  purple-coloured  Pompon 
Cactus  variety,  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Burrell. 
Adela,  a  white  Pompon,  shown  by  Mr.  Turner, 
Slough.  Mrs.  W.  Merry,  a  reddish-coloured 
single  variety,  shown  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Pearce. 
Betty,  a  single,  having  a  magenta  colour,  with 
a  purple  ring  next  to  the  yellow  stamens,  shown 
by  Messrs.  Joseph  Cheal  &  Sons.  Rev.  F.  W. 
Jamieson,  a  large  Cactus  flower  of  pale  pink 
colour,  fading  to  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  very 
curved  florets.  Debutant,  a  pale  pink  Cactus 
with  a  pale  yellow  base  to  the  florets  and  white 
tips.  Snounion,  a  white  flower  of  the  Cactus 
type,  with  rather  stiff  florets.  '^Irs.  Alfred 
Dyer,  yellow  florets,  stained  with  palest  pink 
at  the  ends ;  all  these  Cactus  varieties  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  James  Stredwick  &  Sons. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits  of  Dahlias  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  DoBBiE  &  Co.,  Rothesav 
(Gold  Medal)  ;  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill, 
Brentwood  (Silver-Gilt  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  H. 
Caxnell  &  Sons,  Swanley  (Silver  Medal)  ; 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Felthim  (Silver 
Medal)  ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight,  Wolverhampton 
(Silver  Medal);  and  Mr.  J.  Emberson,  throve 
Road  Nursery,  Walthamstow  (Silver  Medal). 


Thomas  Acton.— We  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  this  gentleman  at  Kilmacurragh,  Hath- 
drum,  Co.  Wicklow,  Ireland.  Deceased  was  the  . 
eldest  son  of  Colonel  William  Acton,  for  some 
time  M.P.  for  Co.  Wicklow.  He  was  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  a  Deputy-Lieute  lant  for  the 
County.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  resided 
at  Kilmacurragh,  which  is  situated  on  rising 
ground  three  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea, 
with  a  hill  some  800  feet  high  above  the  house  ; 
the  soil  is  a  deep,  rich  loam,  on  granite  and 
slate,  and  as  the  climate  of  that  part  of  Co. 
Wicklow  is  very  mild  many  plants  which  are  not 
considered  hardy  in  some  districts  flourish  there. 
The  gardens  at  Kilmacurragh  are  particularly 
rich  in  species  of  Rhododendron,  of  which  there 
are  many  large  specimens,  including  fine  trees  of 
R.  lacteum,  R.  Delavayi,  R.  lanatum,  R.  Shep- 
herdii,  R.  Keysii,  R.  salignum,  R.  lepidotum,  R. 
setosum,  R.  Wightii,  R.  cinnabarinum,  and  R. 
decorum.  Amongst  rare  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
collection  may  be  mentioned  splendid  specimens 
of  Libocedrus  tetragona,  Saxegothaea  conspicua, 
Athrotaxis  cupressoides,  A.  laxifolia,  A.  sela- 
ginoides,  Cupressus  lusitanica,  Tsuga  Brunoni- 
ana,  Thuja  japonica,  Cunninghamia  sinensis, 
Podocarpus  chilina,  Embothrium  coccineum, 
probably  the  largest  specimen  in  the  British 
Isles,  Tricuspidaria  lanceolata,  20  feet  high, 
J-aurelia  aromatica,  and  Quercus  lusitanica. 
The  demesne  covers  some  600  acres,  and  is  beau- 
tifullv  wooded.  Many  tree  lovers  from  all  parts 
have  spent  an  enjoyable  day  inspecting  the  gar- 
dens, for,  although  of  a  retiring  nature,  the  lata 
Mr.  Acton  extended  a  warm  welcome  to  all  wh  i 
asked  permission  to  visit  his  garden.  Much  of 
his  success  with  reputedly  ditticult  plants  was 
due  to  the  fact  that,  whenever  possible,  he  pur- 
chased three  specimens  of  each  variety  and 
planted  them  in  different  aspects  in  order  to 
test  their  individual  requirements.  In  order  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
which  trees  and  plants  grew  in  their  native 
homes  he  took,  in  company  with  his  si-:te-,  an 
extended  voyage  round  the  world.  Mr.  Acton 
was  in  his  83rd  year,  and  was  unmarried. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

D.  G.  PcRDiE.  6,  Waterloo  Street,  GlasRow. 

Edmondson  Brothers,  10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin. 

M.  H.  Sinclair,  156a,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Barr  &  Sons,  11-13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wm.    Fells    &    Son,    Hitchin,    Herts— Vegetable,   flower, 

and  farm  seeds. 
W.  Knight    &   Sons,  Park   Nurseries,   Heathfield,  Sussex 

— General  Catalogue. 
W.  Samson  &  Co.,  Portland   Street,    Kilmarnock-FIower 

roots. 
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IVIARKETS. 

CO  VENT  GARDEN,  Septemher  9. 
,'e  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  tor  the  subjoineJ 
reports.  1  hey  are  furiii5l)ed  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  ofthe  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
nuist  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  dale  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  tlie  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
inthemaiKe 

in  one  day.— Ef-l 
Cut  Flowers.  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Asters,  p.  dz.  bchi^ 
Bouvardia,  per  d^ 

bunches 
Calla  iethiopica,  p 

dozen  

Carnations,      pe 

dozen  blooms 

best  AmeiicHi 


—  Malmaisons.p 

p.  dz.  bundle 
Calileyas,  pei  doz 

blooms 
Chiysantbemums 

blooms  p.  doz 

-smaller,  pei 

doz.     bundle; 

Coreopsis,  dz.  belie 


Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Gladiolus    Colvilei 

vars.,  dz.  bclis. 
—  Brencbleyensis, 

per  doz.  spikes 
Gyp^opbila  per  dz. 


album 

—  tigrinum 

Cut  Foliage 


2  0-30 
5  0-60 
2  0-30 


9  0-12  0 
6  0-90 
'30-60 
8  0-10  0 

2  0-30 

5  0-12  0 
162  6 

2  0-26 

3  0-50 
2  0-30 
16-20 
10-20 

6  0-90 
10-20 


Pel 


dozen    blooii 
sbow,  per  do 


bunches 

—  Zonal,    double 
scarlet 

Pyrethrums,  dozen 

Roses,  12  blooms, 
Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 
-C.  Teslout     ... 

—  General      Ja 


5  0-60 

4  0-60 

2  0-40 

10-26 
10-26 
16    2  6 

0  0-10 


10-20 
10-26 
10-20 


Victoria 

—  C.Meni 

—  Mnie.Clialenay  1  6- 

—  Mrs.  J.   Laing  10-26 

—  The  Bride      ...  16-26 
ScabioEa,  per  doz. 

bundles  ...  10-16 
Spiraja.p.dz.bchs.  5  0- S  0 
Statice,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Stocks,      double 

white,  per  doz. 

Sweet     Peas,    per 


2  0-30 


Sulti 


16-26 
2  0-30 
0  4-00 
16-26 
:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


bchs.    4  0-60 


per  do 


do/.. 


-Sp. 
Berber] 
bunches 

bunch  ... 
Cycas  leave. 
Ferns,    per 

bunches  (l.iig- 

lisli)     

-  (French) 

Plants  in  Pots, 

Ampelopsis      Veit- 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 
dozen  


16-30 


Hardy    folia 

(various),    ] 

dozen  bunc. 

Ivy-leaves,  broi 

—  long  trails  i 

bundle... 

Ho 


bes    I  0- 
...    4  0- 


Myrtle,  dz.  I 

(English) 
small-leaved...    4  0-60 
—  French  ...     10-16 

Physalis,  per  doz. 

bunches         ...    6  0-80 
Smilax,  p.  dz.  trails    8  0-50 
,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

A. 

6  0-10  0 


9  0-12  0 
6  0-90 
9  0-12  0 
3  0-60 


Asters,  per  do; 
Campanula  iso- 

phylla,      blue, 

perdozen       ...    4  0-60 

—  white,  per  doz.  4  0-60 
Chrysanthemums 

best  disbudded 

per  dozen      ..     9  0-12  0 

—  from  ground...  6  0-80 
Clematis,  per  doz.  8  0-90 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-80  0 

Coleus        3  0-40 

Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyperus   alterui- 

folius,  dozen  ...    4  0-50 

—  laxus,  per  doz.    4  0-50 
Jracffiuas,  perdoz.    9  0-24  0 
Eiica    gracilis    ni- 
valis, per  doz.  18  0-21  0 

Etonymus,  per  dz.    4  0-00 


Ferns,  in  thumbs, 


L- 100.. 


iUd 


12  0-20  0 

—  in  48's,  per  dz.    4  0-10  0 

—  in  32's,  per  dz.  10  0-18  0 
Ficus  elastica,  dz.    8  0-10  0 

—  repens,  per  dz.  6  0-80 
Fuchsias,  per  doz.  4  0-60 
Heliotropiums,    p. 

dozen 3  0-40 

Hydrangeas,   pani- 

culata,  perdoz.  18  0-30  II 
Isolepis,  perdozen  4  0-60 
Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 

—  Fosteriana,  per 

dozen 18  0-30  0 

Latania  borbonica, 

perdozen  ...  12  0-18  0 
Lilium     longi- 

perdz.  10  0-13  0 


:ifolii 


I,  per 


9  0-12  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

perdozen  ...  18  0-30  0 
Margteriles, white, 

per.dozen  ...  4  0-80 
Pelargoniums, 

per  doz.,  Zonal  6  0-80 
Selaginella,  p.  doz.  4  0-60 
Solanums,  perdoz.  8  0-10  0 
Spiraea  japonica,  p. 

dozen 6  0-90 

Verbena,      Miss 


s.d.  s  d. 
Apples  (English), 
per  bushel : 

—  Kcklinville 
Seedling        ...  3  0-36 

—  Lord  Derby  ...  3  0-36 

—  LordSuffield...  8  0-36 

—  Warner's  King  2  9-30 

—  Hunt's  Early...  3  6-46 
per  J  sieve : 

—  Gladstone      ...  2  0-26 

—  Quarrenden  ...  2  6-36 

—  Beauty  of  Bath  2  6-36 


Bananas,  b.iu 

—  No.  2  Ca 

—  No.  1 


6  0-76 
8  0-90 
10  0-12  0 


dz.    0  9-18 


Figs  (English)      .. 

-  (Guernsey),    p. 

Gages  (English),'} 

—  (French), 
}  sieve... 
per  box 


Ciape   Fruit,   case 
Grapes     (English) 
per  lb 

—  Muscats  (Eng- 
lish), per  lb.  ... 

—  Madresheld 
Court 

—  (Lisbon),p.case 


3  0-76 
0  6-18 
8  0-10  0 


-  Messina,    case 

5  0-80 

-  Naples 

8  0-12  0 

10-15 

Melons  (English).. 

10-20 

-  (Guernsey)    .. 

10-20 

-  Rock    

10-20 

—  Canteloupe    .. 

0  4-05 

-  Valencia,  case 

6  0-80 

ispberrie  s 
(Scotch),      per 
bag       ...      '...450    —  basket,  6  lbs....    i 

Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Nuts,  Brazils,  new, 

percwt.  ...  55  0    — 

Walnuts,  Green,  p. 

4  bushel         ...    2  3-26 

—  (English),    per 

dozen  lbs.     ...    6  0-66 

—  Barcelona,  bag  30  0-32  0 

—  Cocoa  nuts.  100  U  0-14  0 

—  Cob,  p.dz,  lbs.    8  0-10  0 
Nectarines,  select'd    6  0-15  0 

—  best      4  0-60 

—  seconds  ...    10    2  0 
Oranges    (Naples), 


Growers  of  China  Asters  report  that  they  have  rarely  done 
so  well  as  they  have  this  season.  Roses  in  medium-sized 
blooms  are  plentiful,  but  flowers  of  the  best  quality  are 
scarce.  Prices  for  Carnations  are  inclined  to  advance, 
Liliums  have  also  been  making  better  prices,  especially 
L.  longiflorum.  Supplies  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  are  not 
excessive.  Tuberoses  are  plentiful.  Gardenias,  Eucharis, 
and  Gladiolus  Brencbleyensis  are  all  well  supplied,  but 
Stephanotis  is  a  li    ' 


els  (Natal), 


14  0-16  0 

—  (Cape      Naart- 

jes),  p.  box,  30  2  6-30 
Peaches  (English). 

p.  dz.,  selected  6  0-12  0 

—  best  quality   ...  2  0-30 

—  second  quality  10-20 

—  (French),  p.  bx.  10-16 
Pears    (English), 

Hessle,  bushel  3  6-40 

—  (U.S.),  per  box  2  6-46 

—  per  barrel      ...  20  0  25  0 

—  (French),   Wil- 


4  6-76 


^  (English), 
Seed- 


—  Fond 
ling      2  3-30 

—  Cos's  Emperor    16-19 

—  Bush  Plums  ...    10-10 

—  Gibsons 

—  Prince  of  Wal. 

—  Diamond 

—  Victoria 

—  The  Czar       . 

—  Orleans 

—  (French),  per  ^ 


10-13 
19-20 
19-20 
16-23 
19-20 
2  0-23 


...    2  6-46 


Arlichokes(Freiich), 

per  dozen      ...     16-19 

Beans,Scarlet  Run- 
ners, p.  bushel    2  0    — 

Beetroot, per  bushel    13-16 

Cabbages,  per  tally    16-20 
—  Greens,  p.  bus.    10-16 

Carrots    (English) 


bunches     2  6 


dozen  ... 
-  per  tally 
:lery,  per  re 


per 


Endive,  per  dozen 
Horseracfish,     for- 
eign, per  doz. 


16-20 
,  7  6-10  0 
,  0  10-  1  0 


10-16 
3  0-36 
10-16 


Indij 


per 


dozen 10-16 

leeks,  12  bundles  10-16 
Lettuce   (English), 

per  dozen      ...  0  6-09 


Mint, 


per    ( 
iches 


Mushrooms, per  lb. 

—  broilers 

—  buttons,  per  lb. 

—  per  §  bushel  ... 
.Mustard 


per  do 


Onions  (Egyptian), 
per  bag 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 

Parsley,  12  bunches 

Peas  (English),  per 

bushel 

—  bags     

Salsafy,  per  doze 

bundles 
Tomatos(EnglisI 
per  12  lbs. : 

—  yellow 3  0    — 

—  red        2  0-30 

—  second   quality    3  0    — 

—  seconds  ...    10    — 

—  French,  crate       16-20 
Watercress,  p.  dz.    0  4-00 

:s. — Prices  for  English  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
ed  to  be  firmer  owing  to  a  shortage  of  best  fruits. 
Water  Melons  are  ariiving  in  quantities  and  are 
selling  well ;  their  quality  is  superb.  Red  Bananas  are 
received  weekly,  but  at  present  there  is  hardly  any  demand 
for  this  fruit.  English  Cob  Nuts  are  arriving  in  moderate 
quantities  ;  the  price  for  these  Nuts  has  been  as  high  as 
lOd.  pei:  lb.  Indian  Corn  is  now  a  reglilar  supply,  Is.  6d.  being 


the  average  price  per  dozen  heads.    Some  good 

samples  of 

Worcester  Pearmai 

Apples,  packed  in  boxes  of 

two  dozen. 

sell  readily  at  2s.  pe 

box.     English  Tomatos  are 

inclined  to 

be  cheaper.    Trade 

generally   is  quiet.    £.  H. 

R.,  Covcnt 

Garden,    \\cdn€S<lay, 

SrpUmbcr  9,  WOS. 
Potatos. 

Kents— 

s.d.  s.d. 

Lincoins— 

s.d.  s  d. 

Snowdrops 

4  0-46 

Sharpe's  Express 

...  3  6-39 

Sharpe's  Express  ... 

3  9-40 

Puritans 

...  3  3-86 

Epicure         ..        ... 

3  3-36 

Bedfords  - 

Lincolns- 

Up-to-Date  ... 

..38-88 

Epicure        

2  9-38 

Puritans 

..80-36 

British  Queens      ... 

8  3-36 

Epicures      ... 

..30-33 

Up-to-Date 

3  3-86 

Biaciiiands... 

..  2  9-3  0 

REMARKS.-The     c 

ondition 

of   trade  remains 

about    the 

both    supply  and 

Covcnt   Garden  and 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

The  flowers  and  foliage  seen  remind  one  of  autumn,  for 
oliage  with  autumnal  tints  is  plentiful,  also  berried  sprays, 
he  chief  of  which  is  Viburnum  Opulus. 

Cut  Flowt-rs. 


Pot  Plants. 
Erica  gracilis  vernalis  is  already  seen,  also  Solanums 
with  ripe  berries.  Chrysanthemums  have  be^n  selling 
fairly  well.  Some  well-flowered  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are 
seen,  but  Ivy-leaved  and  show  varieties  are  now  finished 
for  the  season.  Liliums  in  pots  are  over-abundant,  espe- 
cially L.  lancifolium  rubrum  and  L.  1.  album.  Plants  of 
Campanula  isophylia  alba  and  Mayi  are  well  flowered. 
There  has  been  a  rather  better  trade  for  Ferns,  but  sup- 
plies of  these  in  all  sizes  are  over-abundant.  Palms,  As- 
pidistras, Dracsnas,  and  other  foliage  plants  are  numerous. 
Euonymns  and  other  hardy  shrubs  are  noticed,  also  a 
vaiiety  of  liaidy  climbers.  A.  //.,  Covent  Garden,  Wednes- 
day, Srptnnbey  9,  1908. 


ENQUIRY. 

SoPHoRA  JAPONICA. — I  shall  be  cbliged  if  any 
reader  will  furnish  me  with  the  dimensions  of 
any  la.rge  trees  now  standing  or  existing  with- 
in recent  years  of  Sophora  japonica.  I  am 
especially  interested  because  of  a  fine  tree  now 
in  full  flower  growing  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge.  It  is  65  feet 
6  inches  high,  79  feet  through  the  head,  and  the 
trunk,  5  feet  from  the  ground,  is  11  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, while  at  the  ground  level  its  but- 
tresses occupy  a  circle  of  a  little  more  than 
19  feet.  This  tree  does  not  flower  every  year, 
but  it  is  flowering  more  profusely  than  for  some 
seasons  past.  A  few  years  ago  the  tree  was  struck 
by  lightning,  and  a  crack  in  the  trunk  was  made. 
Externally,  it  is  now  perfectly  repaired, 
though  the  line  of  new  wood  is  quite  evident. 
This,  probably,  is  one  of  two  trees  referred  to 
by  Loudon  in  his  Arbortium  et  Fruiicetum 
Britannkum,  dated  1844,  and  it  was  then  50  feet 
high.  A  tree  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantfs,  Paris, 
planted  100  years  previously,  he  records  was 
61  feet  hig"^,  i  nd  the  diameter  of  the  head  40  feit. 
No  tree  then  referred  to  by  Loudon  was  higher 
than  this.  At  Kew  there  was  a  tree  50  fe^t  high, 
and  at  Syon  there  was  another  57  feet  high. 
R.    Irwiii' Lyiu-h,    Botanic   Garden,    Cambridge. 


Beech  Shoots  Dying:  .4.  E.  S.  The  injury  is 
caused  by  a  mite,  Eriophyes  fagse.  All  twigs 
bearing  infected  shoots  should  be  persistently 
removed  and  burned. 

Beech  Trees  :  Beech.  We  do  not  suspect  your 
soil  lacks  any  constituent  necessary  for  the 
trees,  and  if  it  did,  you  have  so  well  dunged 
the  land  that  the  farmyard  manure  would 
supply  all  the  elements  necessary  for  plant 
growth.  Of  course,  trees,  like  other  plants,  do 
better  on  some  soils  than  on  others,  and 
Beech  is  generally  regarded  as  favouring  soils 
which  contain  chalk. 

Books  :  D.  The  Book  of  Bridsh  Ferns,  by  C.  T. 
Druery.  price  3s.  lOd.,  free  by  post.  The  work 
may  be  obtained  from  our  publishing  depart- 
ment. 

Cucumber  and  Melon  Leaves:  M.  K.  B.  The 
leaves  are  badly  infested  with  red  spider, 
which  is  present  in  myriadsj  and  there  are 
also  numbers  of  aphides  or  green  fly  present. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  house  has  been  kept 
much  too  dry  ;  spray  the  plants  copiously  with 
water   at    intervals. 

CvANiDiNG  A  Plant  Stove  :  /.  IK.  The  follow- 
ing  proportions  are  for  1,000  feet  unit : — For 
the  destruction  of  all  scale  insects,  mealy-bug, 
thrips,  &c.,  on  Camellias,  Gardenias, 
Stephanotis,  Passifioras,  Dipladenias,  Palms, 
Plumbago,  Euphorbias,  Orchids,  Fuchsias, 
Azaleas,  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  Rose.i, 
hard-leaved    Fernsj    Ficus,    and    many    other 
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subjects,  when  not  actually  making  a  new 
growth,  in  a  temperature  of  50^  to  55°, 
2  ounces  sodium  cyanide,  4  fluid  ounces  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  12  fluid  ounces  of  water, 
exposure  40  minutes,  will  be  perfectly  safe 
quantities  to  use.  The  foliage  should  te  dry, 
but  this  is  not  imperative  in  the  case  of  dor- 
mant plants.  Orchids  may  be  ''  C3''anid£d  " 
safely  when  the  roots  are  not  making  growth 
on  the  outside  of  the  baskets  or  in  the  air. 

Drac^nas  :  .4.  7?.  If  young  free-growing  stock 
is  provided  annually  from  cuttings  tak-en  from 
the  old  stock  plants,  and  grown  in  a  suitable 
temperature,  insects  do  not,  as  a  rule,  attack 
the  plants.  Red  spider  usually  appears  on 
plants  grown  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  Syringe 
the  leaves  with  some  weak  insecticide,  placing 
the  plants  on  their  sides  until  they  drain, 
and  then  rearranging  them  in  their  proper 
position.  Sponging  the  leaves,  although  it 
takes  longer,  is  the  more  effectual  means. 

Fuchsia  Seedli.vg  for  Sale  :  E.  B.  B.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  firm  who  would  be  likely 
to  purchase  the  stock.  Insert  an  advertise- 
ment  in   one  of   the  gardening  papers. 

Gloxinia  Leaf  Browned:  /.  E.  There  is  no 
disease  present  in  the  leaves;  the  injury 
is  caused  by  mites.  Spraying  the  plants  with 
tobacco  water  every  third  day  will  destroy  the 
pests. 

Grape  Mrs.  Pince  :  "R.  H.  There  is  no  disease 
present  in  either  the  berries  or  the  foliage. 
The  latter  has  been  badly  scorched,  and  the 
berries  have  failed  to  mature.  Ventilate  the 
house  early  in  the  morning  so  that  all  moisture 
is  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
before  they  are  caught  by  the  sun's  rays. 

Lily  Stem  Woolly  :  E.  A.  G.  There  is  no 
disease  present  in  the  stems.  The  coating  of 
hairs  is  due  to  some  unknown  physiological 
condition  that  causes  the  cells  of  the  epider- 
mis to  grow  out  as  hairs. 

Lobelia  compacta  Dying:  W.  A.  The  plants 
are  attacked  by  the  well-known  Lobelia  pest, 
Phoma  devastatrix.  Remove  and  burn  the 
diseased  plants,  and  treat  the  soil  with  quick- 
lime. 

Melon  Diseased:  A.  H.,  Ch^rtsey.  The  death 
.  of  your  plant  was  due  to  bacteriosis,  which  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  trouble  in  Melon  cul- 
ture. Unfortunately,  no  cure  for  the  malady 
is  known,  and  once  the  plants  become  attacked 
they  very  rarely  recover.  But  you  can  take 
precautions  against  the  spread  of  the  disease 
by  burning  the  old  plants  and  sterilising  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  grown.  Before  growing 
Melons  in  the  same  house  again,  see  that  the 
structure  is  well  cleansed  and  the  walls  white- 
washed. It  will  also  be  advisable  to  procure 
seeds  from  a  fresh   source. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Plants. — We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  oi 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  pioperly,  togive 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  nuvibers. 
Fruits  I  Cutlmsh.  Both  fruits  appear  to  be 
Benoni,  although  No.  2  fruit  is  not  so  good 
in  flavour  as  No.  1. — H.  C .  Coles.  1,  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling  ;  2  and  3,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ; 
4,  Lane's  Prince  Albert  ;  5,  Manx's  Codlin  ;  G, 
■Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  —  \V.  Rightson.  1,  Cockle 
Pippin  ;  2,  Newton  Wonder  :  3,  not  recognised  : 
4,  Tower  of  Glamis  ;  5,  Alfriston ;  6,  Small's 
Admirable.—  IV.  K.  '^la.HlQv. —Reader.  The 
fruits  are  so  immature  and  badly  shaped  that  it 
is  impossible  to  name  them  with  certainty.  If 
"you  will  send  the  varieties  as  they  mature  we 
will  endeavour  to  assist  you  in  their  naming. — 
JI  Berks.  1 ,  Warner's  King  ;  2,  not  recognised  ; 
3.  Sturmer  Pippin  ;  4,  Bramley's  Seedling  ;  5, 
Summer  Strawberry;  Pear  decayed — B.  Day. 
1,  Keswick  Codlin:  2,  not  fully  developed;  3, 
Lady    Derby.—/.    Brodie.      jargonelle.-  Crab. 


Transcendent. — Poivnall.  1,  Frogmore  Prolific  ; 
2,  Red  Astrachan  ;  3,  Alfriston. 
Plants  :  A.  B.  H.  1.  Sedum  Euersii  ; 
2,  S  altissiraum ;  3,  S.  spuriumT"  4.  Des- 
modium  canadense  ;  5,  Galmm  verum  ; 
6,  Linaria  repens  ;  7,  Campanula  lactiflora. — 
A.,  Buckingham.  1,  Populus  balsamea ;  2, 
Ulmus  glabra;  3,  Better  specimen  required; 
appears  to  be  a  species  of  Morus. —  W.  D. 
Ribes  alpinum. — A.  J .  Acer  Negundo. — M.  \V. 
1,  Campanula  isophylla;  2,  Polygonum  species. 
Send  when  in  flower. — /.  B.  Begonia  discolor 
(syn  Evansiana).  — F.  B ..  Dorchestfr.  1,  Aralia 
eiegantissima  ;  2,  Aralia  Chabrieri  of  gardens 
(syn.  Elasodendron  onentale)  ;  3,  Aralia  filici- 
folia;  4,  Codijeum  Johannis  ;  5,  .i^schynanthus 
speciosus  ;  6,  Stapelia  Hanburyana.  — T.  /.  1, 
Angraecum  sulcatum;  2,  Brassia  verrucosa  ;  3, 
Oncidium  flexuosum  ;  4,  Epidendrum  fragrans. 
— T.  K.  Zephyranthes  tubispatha. — J.  F. 
Lapeyrousia  juncea. 

Xi'PHAR  AS  a  Pest  :  /.  R.  Allan.  We  know  of 
no  better  method  of  eradicating  this  pest  from 
a  pond  than  raking  out  the  root  stocks.  If  you 
attempt  to  kill  the  plants  by  poison  you  will 
destroy  other  vegetation  in  the  water,  also  the 
fish,  and  injure  the  wild  fowl. 

Odoxtoglossum  Leaves  Damaged:  W.  L.  The 
disfiguration  of  the  leaves  is  very  common  in 
Odontoglossums.  The  cause  is  some  check  to 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  which  may  be 
more  or  less  temporary.  Usually  the  plants 
are  otherwise  healthy.  Insufficient  ventila- 
tion, a  too  high  temperature  at  night,  exces- 
sive moisture  condensing  and  falling  on  the 
plants,  and  puncture  by  aphides  when  the 
leaves  are  young,  have  been  mentioned  as 
contributing  to  such  damage,  but  no  definite 
cause  has  yet  been  found.  Usually  the 
trouble  arises  in  plants  not  well  grown,  and 
therefore  errors  in  cultivation  should  be 
looked  for. 

Peach  Stone  Splitting:  S.  K.  The  splitting 
is  not  due  to  disease,  but  to  a  want  of  bal- 
ance between  the  growth^of  the  stone  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  fruits.  Some  varieties  are 
more  prone  to  splitting  their  stones  than 
others.  It  generally  results  from  excess  of  food 
and  moisture  in  the  soil.  See  reply  to  E.  G. 
in  the  issue  for  August  22,  p.  156.  The  neigh- 
bouring tree  may  be  furnished  with  a  totally 
different  root  system. 

Red  Currants  and  Gooseberry  Shoots 
Dying  :  F.  E.  S.  ^^  Co.  The  Gooseberry 
bushes  are  attacked  by  the  Gooseberry  black- 
knot  (Plowrightia  ribesia,  Sacc),  closely  re- 
lated to  Plowrightia  morbosa,  Sacc,  the 
widely-distributed  "black-knot"  of  Plum  and 
Cherry  trees  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
P.  ribesia  attacks  the  stem  and  larger 
branches  of*  the  Gooseberry  and  of  Red  and 
Black  Currant  bushes  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  disease  in 
neglected  gardens,  more  especially  where  Cur- 
rant scale  or  aphides  are  present  in  quantity. 
The  fungus  is  a  wound-parasite,  since  spores 
placed  on  an  unbroken  surface  produce  no 
result,  whereas  infection  follows  when  spores 
are  placed  in  a  minute  wound  in  the  bark.  It 
seems  probable  that  aphides  or  scale  insects 
enable  the  fungus  to  gain  an  entrance  to  the 
living  tissues  of  the  plant,  as  in  the  case  of 
Larch  canker,  Apple-tree  canker,  &c.  The 
first  indication  of  disease  is  the  wilting  and 
yellowing  of  the  leaves,  which  fall  quite  early 
in  the  season.  As  a  rule,  a  branch  is  not  killed 
outright  in  the  first  season  of  the  attack,  but 
during  the  second  year  the  leaf-buds  remain 
in  a  haU^opened  condition  and  the  branch 
dies  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  fungus 
mycelium  in  the  conducting  vessels  preventing 
the  ascent  of  water  in  the  branch.  The  fun- 
gus does  not  show  itself  externally  until  the 
branch  is  dead,  or  nearly  so,  when  its  fruiting 
bodies  burst  through  the  bark  under  the  form 
of  large  elongated  and  transversely-grouped 
black  warts.  These  warts  are  often  quite 
numerous  and  give  a  blackened  appearance  to 
the  branch.  Spraying  is  of  no  avail  in  the 
case  of  this  fungus,  but  on  the- first  appear- 
ance of  disease,  indicated  by  wilting  of  the 
foliage,  inf'ected  branches  should  be  removed 

,  and  burned.  Bushes  should  be  kept  clear  of 
aphides  and  Currant  scale.  Thtse  particulars 
are  taken  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries^  Leaflet  No.  215. 


Rhododendron  Pink  Pearl  :  T.  C.  The  leaves 
have  been  again  examined  by  our  mycologist, 
who  reports  that  no  fungus  is  present  on  them. 
Th3  shining  particles  may  be  due  to  deposi- 
tion from  water.  The  I  ig  leaves  were  very 
dry  when  received,  and  when  examined  they 
showed  no  signs  of  disease  :  if  a  malady  was 
present  it  had  entirely  disappeared.  When  for- 
warding leaves  for  examination,  they  should 
always  be  packed  so  as  to  arrive  in  a  moist 
condition. 

The  Pear  Tree  Slug  Worm  :  /.  P.  This  pest 
of  Pear  trees  appears  to  be  spreading,  and  we 
hear  many  complaints  as  to  its  damage  to  the 
trees.  It  is  figured  and  described  in  the 
Calendar  of  Garden  Operations^  from  which 
v.-e  extract  the  following: — The  perfect  insect 
{saw  fly)  appears  early  in  the  summer,  and  the 
eggs  deposited  by  the  female -on  the  upper  side 
of  the  leaves  hatch  in  a  few  days.  The  larvae 
is  of  bottle-green  colour.  After  feeding  for 
a  few  weeks  upon  the  leaves,  the  slug 
worms  go  down  into  the  s.il  around  the  trees, 
from  which  the}'  emerge  again  as  saw-flies. 
The  slug  worms  are  covered  with  a  thick 
slime.  If  quicklime  or  gas-lime  be  dusted 
over  them  they  are  able  to  throw  it  off  by 
exuding  from  their  skins  another  coating  of 
slime,  and  shedding  as  it  were  the  injurious 
matter.  But  they  are  not  able  to  repeat  the 
process  many  times,  except  a  considerable 
interval  be  allowed  between  the  dressings, 
and  it  is  this  fact  that  affords  the  gar- 
dener an  opportunity  of  destroying  them  by 
such  means.  If  the  lime  be  dusted  over  the 
trees  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  reach  the 
slug  worms,  and  the  process  be  repeated  very 
soon  afterwards,  the  second  dressing  will  kill 
them.  Other  good  methods  of  destroying  the 
pests  include  syringing  the  trees  thoroughly 
with  soap-suds,  tobacco  water,  or  lime  water, 
using  a  peck  of  lime  in  about  thirty  gallons  of 
water.  Remembering  also  that  as  the  cater- 
pillars go  into  the  ground,  it  will  be  useful  to 
remove  the  surface  soil  in  the  autumn  3  inches 
deep,  burn  it,  and  top  dress  with  fresh 
materials. 

Tomato  Disease  :  A.J.  B.  We  found  no  cater- 
pillar in  the  box,  but  they  are  not  responsible 
for  the  trouble.  The  fruits  are  attacked  by 
the  Spot  disease.  The  spores  of  this  fungus 
are  supposed  to  gain  an  entrance  to  the  fruit 
through  minute  cracks  or  punctures  in  the 
skin ;  therefore,  the  use  of  green  stable 
manure,  and  of  anything  likely  to  produce 
cracking  in  the  fruits,  should  be  avoided.f 
Over-watering  has  this  effect.  As  a  prevenj 
five,  ventilate  freely,  exercise  vigilance,  and 
spray  the  plants  at  frequent  intervals  witJ 
potassium  sulphide,  prepared  as  follows : 
Dissolve  one  ounce  of  potassium  sulphidd 
(liver  of  sulphur)  in  a  quart  of  hot  waters 
then  make  up  to  two  and  a  half  gallons  witi' 
cold  water.  Feed  the  plants  with  manun 
water. — F.  H.  P.  The  foliage  you  send 
affected  with  the  disease  known  as  "  Septorii 
spot."  You  will  find  much  information  OI| 
this  complaint  in  our  issue  for  August  15 
page  121. 

Weeping  Trees:  O.  P.  Q.  No  satisfactory  ex 
planation  can  be  given  of  this  habit  as  yet| 
indeed,  although  we  know  something  abou 
the  mechanism  by  which  a  shoot  may  gro^ 
upwards  and  a  root  downwards,  we  cannol 
tell  why  it  is  that  these  positions  are  taketf 
up.  The  current  so-called  "explanations*! 
are  really  no  explanations  at  all. 

W^ORKS  on  Roses  :  F.  E.  S.    Your  references  \ 
incomplete.      The   numbers   of   the   Gardeneri\ 
Chronicle  referred  to  are  in  stock,  and  caa  1 
had  from  our  publishing  department.    Perhap| 
the  late  Mr.   T.    Laxton's   sons,  the   Nurser 
Bedford,  may  be  able  to  help  you.     The  zA 
dress  of  M.    S.    Mottet  is    7,    a    Verriferes-1^ 
Buisson  (Seine-et-Oise). 

Communications  Received.— R.  C— T.  T.— J.  C.  &  Sol 
Ltd.— E.  M.-H.  B.— M.  U  L.-E.  S.— F.  B.— G.  S.  &Co^ 
T.  W.— W.  B.— F.  C— Cambridge -E.  S.— B.  C— A.  J^ 
C.  P.-J.  H.— J.  G.— W.  H.  D.— V.  H.— Sec.  T.  S.  D.  V.-^ 
G.  S.  P.— A.  B.— M.  &  Co.— A.  C.  B.-D.  C.—H.  C— G.  £ 
— S.  A.— J.  F.  W.— W.  P.  R.— F.  M.— F.  M.  G.— J.  Rv^ 
A.  B.  W.-W.  E.  B.-C.  J.  D.-W.  F.  R.-E.  M.  M.— T.  E 
— D.  R.  W.— H.  W.— H.  M.— I.  M.-F.  M.— W.  E.  B.^ 
A.  J.  B.— H.  W.  W.— H.  R.  R.-W.  P.— F.  B.— J^.  A.  KA 
F.  W.  C.-J.  R.  J.-W.  J.— H.  S.  J.-H.  J.  C— Chloris- 
C.  H.  de  M.— S.  C— W.  G.  S.— H.  W.  W.— E.  M.— C.  J.  I 
-D.  R.— M.  B.— C.  R.-F.  J.  K.-].  A.-J.  &  Son- 
J.  W.  M.,  Ltd.— W.  W.— W  &  J.  S.— W.  E.  G.-J.  E." 
Exhibition— Gardener. 
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AUTUMN   EFFECT   OF  TREES 
^  AND  SHRUBS- 

ANY  tress  and  shrubs  produce  beautiful 
autumnal  effects  in  the  garden,  firstly, 
by  their  brightly-coloured  fruits,  and, 
secondly,  by  the  brilliant  tints  assumed  by  their 
dying  foliage.  Some  shrubs  and  trees  produce 
both  beautiful  fruit  and  handsome  foliage,  but 
it  will  be  simpler  to  treat  them  separately,  so 
that  it  may  be  understood  a  plant  has  a  double 
value  when  mentioned  under  both  heads. 

Teees  and  Shrubs  with  Brightly-coloured 
Fruits. 

The  list  of  these  is  considerable,  and  I  will 
describe  some  of  the  best  of  them  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  month  of  ripening  given  below  is 
only  approximate,  as  the  date  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  summer  being  cold  and  damp  or  warm 
and  dry. 

AiLANTUS  GLANDULOSA  (Tree  of  Heaven). — 
This  forms  a  tree  60  feet  or  more  in  height,  the 
winged  fruits  being  borne  in  large,  terminal 
bunches.  They  are  of  a  lovely  vermilion,  red, 
and  orange  colouring.  A  large  tree  is  a  very 
beautiful  object  in  September  and  October,  es- 
pecially when  lit  up  by  the  sun.  The  sexes  are 
borne  on  separate  trees. 

AucuDA. — A  group  of  female  plants  of  this 
shrub  well-studded  with  berries  forms  a  pleasing 


object  in  the  garden  from  l-'ebruary  to  April. 
The  green-leaved  variety  vera  is  the  best  to 
plant  for  fruiting,  as  the  small  leaves  allow  the 
bright-scarlet  berries  to  be  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and,  in  addition,  the  plant  has  a  neat, 
rounded  habit.  One  male  plant  should  be 
planted  close  to  every  six  or  eight  female  plants. 

Berberis. — The  majority  of  the  Barberries 
ripen  their  fruits  before  the  autumn,  but  from 
August  to  October,  or  even  later,  the  native  B. 
vulgaris  produces  its  drooping  racemes  of 
orange-scarlet  fruits.  There  are  also  varieties 
of  our  native  species  with  black,  purple,  and 
white  berries.  B.  Thunbergii,  with  coral-red, 
and  B.  concinna,  with  red  and  yellow  fruits,  are 
also  effective  in  the  autumn. 

Celastrus. — C.  articulatus  is  a  vigorous 
climbing  and  twining  shrub  from  China  and 
Japan  and  bears  small,  yellow  berries  which 
split  open  in  October  and  November,  displaying 
the  shining  scarlet  seeds  which  contrast  strongly 
with  the  golden-yellow  colour  of  the  inside  of 
the  fruit.  C.  scandens  is  a  North  American 
representative  of  the  genus  with  orange-col- 
oured, instead  of  scarlet  berries. 

CoLUTEA  (Bladder-Senna). — The  fruits  of  the 
Coluteas  consist  of  comparatively  large,  blad- 
der-like pods,  and  the}'  are  freely  produced.  In 
August  they  are  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  they 
afterwards  gradually  dry,  in  which  condition 
they  hang  until  the  turn  of  the  year.  The  pods 
are  not  very  showy,  but  rather  curious  and  un- 
common-looking. 

CoTONEASTER. — These  handsome  berry-bear- 
ing shrubs  have  been  extensively  planted  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  and  no  garden  can  be 
considered  complete  without  them.  C.  frigida 
forms  a  tall  shrub  10  feet  or  more  in  height,  and 
produces  clusters  of  scarlet  berries  persisting  to 
nearly  the  end  of  the  year.  C.  rotundifolia  forms 
a  round,  spreading  bush  4  feet  or  so  high,  and 
the  shoots  are  covered  with  bright-red  fruits  in 
autumn,  and  they  last  throughout  the  winter.  C. 
Simonsii  is  a  tall,  thin-growing  shrub  with  scar- 
let berries  borne  from  end  to  end  of  the  grace- 
ful shoots.  C.  horizontalis  has  tiny,  coral-red 
fruits,  and  C.  microphylla  crimson  ones.  Both 
are  pretty,  spreading  plants,  suitable  for  the 
lockery,  or  for  training  up  a  low  wall.  With 
the  occasional  exception  of  those  of  C.  Simonsii, 
none  of  the  berries  of  Cotoneasters  are  inter- 
fered with  by  birds. 

Crat-egus. — Practically  all  the  Thorns  bear 
fruits  of  ornamental  value,  and  a  good  selec- 
tion is  comprised  by  the  following: — C.  Crus- 
galli  (the  Cockspur  Thorn)  and  its  varieties  bear 
drooping  clusters  of  scarlet  or  crimson  haws, 
which  last  well  into  winter.  C.  coccinea,  C. 
macracantha,  and  C.  mollis  have  clusters  of 
scarlet  fruits,  which  are  wonderfully  bright 
while  they  last,  but  they  soon  fall.  C.  cordata 
(the  Washington  Thorn)  bears  bunches  of 
orange-scarlet  haws,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pea,  which  hang  a  long  time  if  protected 
from  birds.  C.  orientalis,  and  its  var.  san- 
guinea,  have  brilliant-red  fruits,  which 
persist  for  a  considerable  period.  C.  punc- 
tata and  C.  pinnatifida  var.  major  bear 
large  haws  of  a  crimson  shade.  The  Fire-Thorn 
(Crataegus  pyracantha)  with  its  bright-scarlet 
clusters  of  fruits  is  a  well-known  and  deservedly 
popular  evergreen  for  walls,  but  it  is  equally 
good  when  grown  as  a  bush  in  the  open. 

EuoNYMUS. — There  is  probably  no  other  shrub 
that  affords  such  a  lovely  display  of  fruit  from 
October  to  December  as  dees  our  native 
Spindle-tree  (E.  europajusl  when  the  bright-red 
fruits  open  to  display  the  orange-coloured  seeds 
within. 


HippopHAii  RHAM.\01DES  (the  Sea-Buckthorn) 
bears  bright-orange  coloured  berries  in  thick 
clusters  on  the  stems.  They  persist  until  the 
turn  of  the  year,  unless  damaged  by  severe 
frost.  The  plant  is  dioecious,  therefore  the 
female  plant  must  be  grown  for  the  berries. 

Ilex. — The  Hollies  are  too  we'.l  known  to  need 
description,  but  attention  may  be  drawn  to  I. 
Aquifolium  var.  balearica  and  I.  Aq.  var. 
maderensis,  both  of  which  bear  larger  and 
brighter  berries  than  the  type,  and  I.  Aq.  var. 
fructu   luteo,   which  bears  bright-yellow   fruits. 

Pernettya. — These  are  dwarf,  spreading 
shrubs  rarely  more  than  2  to  3  feet  high 
with  shining,  prickly  leaves,  and  small,  white 
flowers  that  are  followed  by  round,  led  berries, 
which  last  from  October  to  April.  In  P. 
speciosa  the  berries  are  crimson,  and  in  P. 
mucronata  they  are  scarlet.  There  are  varieties 
with  various  coloured  fruits,  but  the  two  men- 
tioned  are  the  best. 

Pyrus. — This  genus  ranks  with  the  Thorns  in 
the  abundance  of  species  with  brightly-coloured 
fruits,  and  of  these  the  section  Aria  or  White 
Beam  Trees  is  perhaps  the  best.  Of  these,  P. 
lanata  (Sorbus  majestica)  holds  the  premier 
position,  as  it  is  covered  in  autumn  with  clus- 
ters of  intense-scarlet,  oval  fruits,  though  the 
allied  P.  decaisneana,  P.  vestita,  and  some  of 
the  forms  of  the  common  White  Beam  Tree  (P. 
Aria)  are  not  much  inferior  to  it  in  this  re- 
spect. The  Malus  (Crab-Apple)  section  must 
not  be  omitted,  such  small  trees  as  the  Siberian 
Crab  (P.  baccata),  which  is  laden  with  bright, 
cherry-red  fruits  ;  P.  Malus  var.  coccinea  with 
comparatively  large,  scarlet  Crab-Apples ;  and 
the  John  Downie  and  Dartmouth  Crabs  being 
necessary  in  every  garden  for  autumnal  effect. 
The  Mountain  Ash  (P.  Aucuparia)  is  of  no  value 
for  a  show  of  fruits  in  autumn,  as  the  berries 
are  at  their  best  in  August,  and  they  prove  too 
attractive  to  birds,  which  eat  them  readily. 

Rhus. — The  dense  pyramidal,  crimson  fruits 
of  R.  typhina  (the  Sumach)  are  showy  in 
autumn,  as  also  are  those  of  R.  glabra,  an 
allied  species,  but  the  Smoke-bush  or  Venetian 
Sumach  (R.  Cotinus)  must  not  be  overlooked,  as, 
though  the  fruit  is  insignificant,  yet  the  dense, 
fluffy  heads  on  which  the  fruits  are  borne  give 
the  plant  a  distinct  and  attractive  appearance. 

Rosa. — To  many  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  species  of  Rosa  it  may  seem  cut  of 
place  to  mention  them  in  connection  with  showy 
fruits,  but  a  plant  of  R.  rugosa  is  a  beautiful 
picture  in  autumn  when  covered  with  its  large, 
flattened,  crimson-red  hips.  R.  tomentosa,  R. 
mollis,  and  R.  canina  (the  Dog  Rose)  are  also 
showy  subjects  when  covered  with  their  scarlet 
fruits,  and  are  well  worth  a  place  in  the  wild- 
garden.  R.  nutkana  and  R.  Carolina,  both 
natives  of  North  America,  form  small  bushes, 
and  are  laden  in  autumn  with  small  scarlet 
hips. 

Skimmia. — The  two  hardy  species  of  Skimmia 
bear  bright-scarlet  fruits,  but  the  best  is  S.  For- 
tunei,  a  dwarf-growing  species  which  fruits 
freely,  and  is  very  showy  during  the  whole  of 
the  winter.  S.  japonica  has  larger  foliage,  and 
does  not  display  its  fruits  so  well  as  the  preced* 
ing  species.  The  male  form  of  S.  japonica  is 
known  in  nurseries  as  S.  fragrans,  and  the 
female  as  S.  oblata.  The  form  known  as  S. 
Foremanii  is  one  of  the  best  for  a  show  of 
fruits. 

Sv.MPHORiCARPUs. — The  best  of  this  genus  is 
S.  racemosus  (the  Snowberry),  which  is  con- 
spicuous from  October  to  the  New  Year  with 
its  snow-white  berries. 
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ViTiS  HETEKOPHVLLA  is  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  and,  together  with  its  var.  humulifolia, 
is  very  handsome  when  covered  with  clusters  of 
blue  berries  which,  however,  do  not  very  closely 
resemble  bunches  of  Grapes.  They  require  a 
warm  comer  and  not  too  rich  a  soil  to  induce 
them  to  fruit  well. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  with  Brightly-coloured 
Foliage. 
It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  say  exactly 
what  conditions  of  climate  are  necessary  to  en- 
sure those  brilliant  tints  in  the  foliage  of  de- 
ciduous trees  and  shrubs  in  autumn,  which  we 
unfortunately  only  see  in  certain  years.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  colour  every 
year,  but  occasionally  we  get  a  season  in  which 
the  autumn  tints  are  especially  magnificent, 
though  there  may  not  have  been  anything  notice- 
ably different  in  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
preceding  summer.     If  I  remember  rightly,  the 


display  for  some  weeks.  Quercus  hetero- 
phylla  and  Q.  palustris  (the  Pin  Oak)  belong  to 
the  same  section,  but  are  rather  less  brightly 
coloured.  The  leaves  of  the  Tulip-tree  (Lirio- 
dendron  tulipifera)  turn  to  a  bright,  golden-yel- 
low, as  also  do  those  of  the  various  species  of 
Celtis  (the  Nettle-trees).  Some  of  the  Birches 
also,  notably  Betula  corylifolia,  a  little-known 
species  from  Japan,  possesses  leaves  which  turn 
to  a  lovely  orange-yellow.  The  foliage  of  Liqui- 
dambar  styraciflua,  Nyssa  sylvatica  (the  Tupelo), 
and  Parrotia  persica  all  turn  to  a  brilliant 
bronzy-red.  The  Hickories  are  scarcely  known 
in  this  country  outside  botanical  gardens,  but 
Carya  tomentosa  and  C.  sulcata  are  worth  grow- 
ing for  the  size  of  their  leaves  and  the  rich, 
golden-yellow  tint  they  assume  in  autumn.  The 
Norway  Maple  and  the  Red  Maple  (Acer 
rubrum)  turns  its  leaves  yellow  in  autumn,  and 
Acer  saccharinum  (the  Sugar  Maple)  to  crimson 
and  gold.     Crataegus  pinnatifida  var.  major  as- 


[Photograplt  by  IV.  Itviug. 
-RODGERSIA    TABULARIS  :     A    NEW    SPECIES    FROM    NORTHERN 
CHINA  ;    FLOWERS    WHITE. 


autumn  of  1900  was  exceptionally  remarkable  in 
this  respect,  everything  being  more  brilliantly 
coloured  than  has  since  then  been  the  case. 
Generally  speaking,  a  summer  with  plenty  of 
sunshine  and  a  good  rainfall  will  be  followed  by 
good  autumn  tints,  as  in  such  seasons  nothing 
becomes  ripened  before  its  time,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  right  time,  and  conse- 
quently the  foliage  remains  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous  to  the  last. 

Among  the  trees  which  can  be  relied  upon  for 
giving  colour  in  autumn  are  the  American  Scar- 
let Oaks,  such  as  Quercus  coccinea  and  its 
variety  splendens,  the  foliage  of  both  of  which 
turns  to  a  lovely  crimson-scarlet,  that  of  the  lat- 
tar  being  especially  rich   and   affording   a   fine 


sumes  a  fine  bronzy-crimson,  which  is  practi- 
cally constant  every  year.  Among  commoner 
trees  the  golden  hue  of  the  Black  Italian  and 
Lombardy  Poplars,  the  crimson  of  the  Wild 
Cherry,  and  the  warm,  golden-brown  tints  of  the 
Beech  are  especially  noticeable. 

There  are  a  great  many  shrubs  with  leaves 
that  colour  more  or  less  every  auturrin,  and 
chief  amongst  these  are  some  of  the  so-called 
Japanese  Maples,  varieties  of  Acer  japonicum, 
and  A.  palmatum.  Of  these,  the  foliage  of  A. 
japonicum  var.  vitifolium,  A.  palmatum,  and  A. 
p.  var.  septemlobum  turns  to  rich  crimson 
shades,  while  that  of  A.  p.  var.  septemlobum 
elegans  changes  to  a  soft  yellow  colour.  Acer 
Ginnale   from    Manchuria    and    A.    circinnatum 


from  North  America  turn  to  a  brilliant  crimson- 
scarlet,  as  also  do  Amelanchier  canadensis  and 
the  little-known  Euonyraus  alatus.  The  Sumachs- 
are  wonderful  plants  to  colour  their  leaves  in 
autumn,  Rhus  typhina,  R.  glabra,  and  the  poi- 
sonous R.  Toxicodendron  turning  to  various 
orange-scarlet  shades.  Rhus  Cotinus  changes  to- 
bronzy-red  and  yellow,  and  the  gem  of  all,  R. 
cotinoides,  turns  to  indescribably  fine  shades  of 
crimson,  scarlet,  and  gold.  The  foliage  of  Ber- 
beris  Thu'nbergii  assumes  a  rich,  scarlet  tint, 
as  also  do  the  leaves  of  Azalea  pontica  and  some 
of  the  Ghent  hybrid  Azaleas.  Vaccinium  corym- 
bosum  and  V.  pennsylvanicum  turn  to  a  bright- 
claret  colour,  and  the  feathery  Spirsea  Thun- 
bergii  affords  a  lovely  bronzy-red  tint,  which 
renders  it  as  effective  as  flowers  for  decoration. 
Of  the  new  or  little-known  shrubs  Fothergilla 
alnifolia  (bright  red),  Disanthus  cercidifolia 
(crimson).  Viburnum  alnifolium  (crimson),  and 
Pyrus  arbutifolia  (red)  can  be  recommended  for 
autumn  colouring. 

There  are  a  few  climbers  that  are  effective  in 
autumn,  of  which  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  and  the 
Virginian  Creeper  are  perhaps  the  best  known 
with  their  crimson  and  scarlet  autumn  tints. 
The  leaves  of  Vitis  Coignetiae,  V.  Romanetii,  and 
V.  Thunbergii  also  turn  bright  crimson  in  most 
seasons,  though  they  are  not  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  this  respect.  /.  Clark,  Bagshot, 
Surrey. 

i^EW   OR    NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS, 

RODGERSIA  TABULARIS. 
Of  all  the  species  of  Rodgersia  in  cultivation, 
the  one  shown  at  fig.  89  is  the  most  distinct. 
Other  well-known  kinds  include  R.  podophylla 
with  digitate  leaves,  and  R.  pinnata  with  pinnate 
ones.  In  the  plant  under  notice,  however,  the 
leaves  are  peltate,  like  those  of  Saxifraga  peltata. 
Rodgersia  tabularis  is  a  native  of  Northern- 
China  and  Korea,  and  is  said  to  grow  in  dense 
masses  amongst  coarse  vegetation,  close  to  a 
lake  or  riverside.  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  at  Kew  in  July  of  last 
year,  plants  having  been  raised  from  seeds- 
obtained  from  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  of 
St.  Petersburg  in  1905.  This  year  the  specimens 
grew  to  a  larger  size.  As  a  handsome  foliage 
plant  it  is  a  welcome  acquisition,  the  light  green 
peltate  leaves,  each  about  1  foot  in  diameter,, 
being  borne  on  stems  2  to  3  feet  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  irregularly  lobed,  while  the  petioles 
are  covered  with  stiff  white  hairs  which  are 
dark  at  the  base.  These  hairs  disappear  to  a  great 
extent  as  the  plant  develops  during  the  season. 
The  flowering-stems  grow  about  3  feet  high,  and 
bear  an  arching  panicle  of  white  flowers.  Seeds 
are  freely  produced,  and  as  seedlings  are  easily 
raised,  the  plant  should  soon  become  plentiful  in 
gardens,  where  it  is  eminently  adapted  for  the 
waterside  or  bog-garden.  In  general  appearance 
this  Rodgersia  resembles  a  Saxifraga,  and  has 
been  placed  in  that  extensive  genus  by  some 
botanists,  under  the  name  of  S.  tabularis. 
Heavy,  loamy  soil  seems  to  suit  its  require- 
ments, but  it  must  have  plenty  of  moisture  at 
the  roots,  and  partial  shade  is  also  beneficial. 
V/.  I. 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 

ONCIDIUM  SPILOPTERUM. 
Flowers  of  a  very  pretty  example  of  this 
charming  species  are  sent  by  Mr.  H.  Haddon, 
gardener  to  J.  J.  Neale,  Esq.,  Lynwood,  Penarth. 
The  form  of  the  flower  is  elegant,  and  the  colour- 
ing bright  and  attractive.  The  rather  small! 
sepals  and  petals  are  chocolate  purple ;  the 
blade  of  the  iip,  tips  of  the  side  lobes,  the  face 
of  the  column  and  anther-cap  are  bright 
yellow  ;  the  large  and  prominently  raised  crest 
is  bright  purple,  the  wings  of  the  column  being 
purple   and  yellow    and    its   reverse    side   dark 
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claret.  The  species  was  introduced  from  Upper 
Paraguay  in  quantity  in  1892,  and  named  O. 
Saintlegerianum  before  its  identity  with  O. 
spilopterum  was  determined.  This  Oncidium 
requires  a  cool  intermediate  house,  the  collector 
stating  that  in  its  native  habitat  it  is  at  times 
subject  to  a  few  degrees  of  frost. 

CATASETUM  CL/ESIANUM. 
OuE  illustration  (fig.  90)  represents  an  inflor- 
«scense  of  Catasetum  Ctesianum,  which  was 
awarded  a  Botanical  Certificate  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  August  18  last,  when 
it  was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,, 
K.C.V.O.  The  species  was  imported  from  Bra- 
zil in  1892  by  Messrs.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  and 
was  described  in  the  Journal  des  Ori-hui^t's^  1893, 
p.  267.  Catasetum  ClaBsianum  bears  greenish- 
yellow  flowers,  and  belongs  to  the  section 
Pseudocatasetum,  which  includes  C.  discolor, 
to  which  the  species  under  notice  is  closely 
allied.  It  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  the 
antennae  commonly  present  in  this  genus  of 
Orchids.  The  function  of  these  organs  was 
closely  studied  by  Charles  Darwin,  and  his  re- 
sults have  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  sub- 
sequent investigators.  As  is  well  known,  the 
flowers  in  this  genus  are  trimorphic,  being  male, 
female,  and  hermaphrodite.  The  identity  of  the 
three  forms  (which  were  formerly  regarded  as 
different  genera)  was  established  by  Lindley, 
and  also  by  R.  Schombergh.  The  antennae, 
in  those  species  which  possess  them,  are  re- 
stricted to  the  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
and  their  function  is  to  serve  as  a  mechanism 
connected  with  the  forcible  discharge  of  the  pol- 
linia.  Probably  the  absence  of  the  poUinia 
from  the  female  flowers  is  connected  with  the 
corresponding  loss  of  the  antenna.  The  poUinia, 
together  with  their  stalks  and  attachment  disc, 
form  a  structure  which  is  arched,  and  held  in  a 
strained  position,  after  the  fashion  of  a  steel 
rod  bent  like  a  bow  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.  WTien  an  antennas  is  touched,  a  stimu- 
lus is  g:iven  which  causes  an  instant  loosening 
of  the  tissue  that  connects  the  disc  with  the  rest 
of  the  column,  and  thus  the  whole  structure 
straightens  suddenly  and  flies  from  its  attach- 
ment to  stick  on  to  the  body  of  the  insect  which 
has  touched  the  antenna  while  searching  for 
nutriment  in  the  flower. 

CATASETUMS  AT  KEW. 
Kew  Gardens  contain  a  good  collection  of 
species  of  Catasetum,  Cycnoches,  and  Mormodes, 
the  plants  exhibiting  good  culture.  The  species 
flower  at  varying  times  of  the  year,  but  at 
present  a  more  than  usual  number  is  in  bloom. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  noted  in 
flower  at  Kew  during  the  past  week  :  — Catase- 
tum Bungerothii,  C.  B.  var.  aureum,  C.  callo- 
sum,  C.  Darwinianum,  C.  fimbriatum,  C.  labia- 
tum,  C.  Lemosii,  C.  macrocarpum,  C.  macula- 
tum,  C.  raentosum,  C.  Oerstedii,  C.  planiceps, 
C.  Russellianum,  C.  spinosum,  C.  splendens  and 
its  varieties,  C.  tabulare,  C.  t.  var.  laevis,  C. 
•uncatum,  C.  viridi-flavum,  Cynoches  chlorochi- 
lon,  C.  Egertonianum,  C.  Loddigesii,  C.  penta- 
dactylon,  C.  peruvianum,  Mormodes  badium,  M. 
b.  var.  luteum,  M.  Buccinator,  and  M.  pardina. 


much  as  5  feet  in  parts,  and  is  of  good  quality 
to  its  fullest  depth.  It  consists  of  a  rather  heavy 
sandy  loam,  which  is  very  suitable  for  the  grow, 
ing  of  fruit  trees,  and  imparts  to  them  fine 
vigour  and  foliage  of  a  healthy  tint. 

The  trees  of  hardy  kinds  form  a  large  stock 
in  standard,  bush,  dwarf,  double  or  single 
cordon,  and  other  forms.  A  speciality  is  made 
of   cordon     trees    of    Apple,    Pear,    Plum,    and 


Nonsuch,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  AUington,  and  Kerry  Pippin  Apples  as 
cordons  were  noted.  Fan-trained  Apple  trees, 
chiefly  desired  by  Scotch  gardeners,  were  ob- 
served in  some  numbers.  Trees  with  horizontally- 
trained  branches  are  preferred  by  the  English 
gardener  ;  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  con- 
sequence in  Apples  and  Pears,  although  in 
the  case  of  stone   fruits  the    fan    form  is    the 


NURSERY     NOTES. 

MESSRS.  HUGH  LOW  &  CO.,  BUSH  HILL 
PARK. 
Less  than  thirty  years  ago  this  nursery  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  at  Clapton,  London,  N., 
but  owing  to  the  district  having  become  very 
densely  populated  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
further  away  from  the  centre  of  population.  The 
larger  area  available  at  Enfield  enabled  the  firm 
to  develop  the  nursery  business  on  wholesale 
lines  and  to  give  more  attention  to  the  raising 
of  fruit  trees  of  a  hardy  kind.  The  firm  also 
specialises  in  Carnations,  especially  in  the 
American  or  perpetual-flowering  varieties.  Figs 
and  Vines  in  pots,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
Orchids,  and  Water  Lilies.  The  nursery  em- 
"braces  about  10  acres,  with  many  glasshouses, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  span-roofed  structures. 
The  land  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  village 
street,  and  is  a  little  less  in  altitude  than 
Enfield  town,  which  is  distant  about  one  and 
a  half  miles.  Bush  Hill  Park  Station  being  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  about  half  a  mile 
distant.  The  land  consists  of  level  tracts  which 
at  one  time  were  under  pasture  and  arable 
culture;   the   soil   is   of  considerable  depth,   as 
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Fig.  go. — cat.\setum  cl.^sianum  :  floweks  greenish  yellow. 


Cherry  for  planting  against  walls,  fences,  and 
buttresses,  for  which  last  purpose  the  double 
cordon  is  very  suitable.  As  will  be  understood, 
the  cordon  trees  are  erect  in  form,  but  they  are 
readily  bent  at  any  reasonable  angle  in  an 
oblique  or  horizontal  direction.  Excellent 
examples   of   Lane's    Prince  Albert,    Peasgood's 


only  method  applicable.  The  brealts  of  maiden 
Pears  afforded  a  perfect  picture  of  uniform 
growth,  the  height  of  the  trees  averaging  5  feet. 
Plums  have  this  year  made  very  sturdy  shoots, 
of   more  than   average  length. 

There  were  trees  of  various  varieties  of  Plums 
as  low  standards  or  bushes  haNdng  stems  from 
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3  to  4  feet  high.  For  this  type  of  tree  the 
demand  to-day  is  a  very  large  one.  They  are 
sold  under  the  trade  term,  "  untrimmed."  In 
this  nursery  the  side  shoots  are  not  trimmed 
till  the  third  year  from  the  bud,  and  then  only 
the  lower  ones  are  removed,  and  the  upper  left 
so  as  to  afford  strength  to  the  stem.  This  prac- 
tice is  followed  with  other  fruits,  and  the 
result  is  a  stout  stem  that  carries  its  head  with- 
out bending  under  the  weight,  which  it  usually 
does  under  the  "  whip  stock  "  style  of  cutting 
away  earlier  all  the  lateral  growths.  Nearly  80 
varieties  of  Plums  are  grown. 

Nectarines  are  worked  only  on  the  Brompton 
Plum  stock,  and  of  these  a  fine  lot  of  dwarf 
trees  were  obsen'ed.  There  are  this  year  four 
acres  of  trained  Plum  trees,  and  among  thera  I 
noticed  the  varieties  Monarch,  Rivers'  Late 
Blue,  Denyer's  Victoria,  Jefferson,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Greengage,  Red  and  White  Magnum 
Bonum  were  largely  planted. 

Of  trained  Pear  trees  there  are  large  numbers, 
including  2,000  trees  of  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  ;  likewise  great  quantities  of  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Diel, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise, 
&c.,  all  of  them  being  varieties  that  find  a  ready 
sale. 

The  Cherry  makes  beautiful  growth  in  this 
sandy  loam,  but  it  is  not  too  rapid,  and  thus 
no  sign  of  gumming  was  apparent  in  the  shoots. 
There  are  large  breaks  of  Morello,  Belle  Magni- 
fique,  and  Carnation,  which  possess  the  Morello 
character.  Some  of  these  trees  are  trained  in 
the  fan  form,  and  the  training  is  so  managed 
that  sun  and  air  have  access  from  both  sides, 
consequently  perfect  ripening  of  the  wood  is 
obtained. 

The  breaks  planted  with  Peach  trees  number 
half  a  dozen.  The  trees  have  stems  varying  in 
height  from  2  feet  to  7  feet.  The  list  of  varie- 
ties is  considerable,  and  I  was  informed  that 
Hale's  Early,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Sea  Eagle,  Early 
Crawford,  Thomas  Rivers,  Late  and  Early 
Admirable,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Duchess  of  York, 
Peregrine,  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  are  in 
greatest  demand.  Nectarines  that  are  favourites 
with  planters  are  Pineapple,  Elruge,  Stanwick, 
and  Dryden.  .Some  breaks  of  two-year-old 
Apple  trees,  worked  on  the  broad-leaved  Para- 
dise stock,  were  noted  in  fruit,  to  the  number 
of  four  to  six  on  each  little  specimen.  The 
varieties  included  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Bis- 
marck, James  Grieve,  a  cross  between  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
possessing  the  flavour  of  the  latter,  Cellini,  and 
Worcester  Pearmain.  Brambles  and  Bramble 
hybrids  showed  healthy  growth.  They  consisted 
of  the  Loganberry  and  the  Lowberry,  a  cross 
between  the  common  Blackberry  and  the  first- 
named.  It  bears  capital  fruit,  which  is  suitable 
for  dessert,  as  well  as  for  making  jam. 

The  break  of  maiden  trees  of  Damsons,  such 
as  the  Crittenden,  Farleigh  Prolific,  and  King  of 
Damsons,  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Mention 
must  be  made  of  a  plantation  of  standard  Apple 
trees  consisting  of  new  varieties,  such  as  Chas. 
Ross,  the  fruits  of  which  improve  as  the  tree 
ages;  Allington  Pippin,  Emneth's  Early  (syn. 
Early  Victoria),  an  Apple  from  the  Fen  district 
which  is  said  to  have  a  future,  as  being  superior 
to  Lord  Sufiield  and  bearing  transit  well.  The 
fruits  of  Newtown  Wonder  are  as  large  as  those 
of  Bramley's  Seedling,  and  the  tree  has  the 
advantage  of  coming  earlier  into  bearing,  whilst 
the  fruit  is  good  enough  for  use  as  dessert  when 
nearing  the  end  of  its  season. 

A  speciality  in  this  nursery  are  trained  Goose- 
berries, mostly  on  stems  4  feet  in  height,  useful 
for  growing  on  warm  walls  for  early  ripening 
and  on  northerly  ones  for  lengthening  the 
Gooseberry  season.  The  plants  are  likewise 
trained  on  the  gridiron  pattern.  Gooseberries 
occupy  five  acres  of  land. 

Of  other  fruits  grown  largely  I  may  mention 
Vines  and  Figs  in  pots,  the  Figs  being  tall  and 
also  short-stemmed,  and  many  of  them  bearing 
immature  fruit.  Golden  Privet  was  observed  in 
great  quantity  as   standards  about  4  feet  high. 


A  large  stock  was  seen  of  Acer  californicaaurea, 
a  beautiful  golden-leaved  Maple.  F"or  effect  it  is 
better  than  Acer  Negundo  variegata.     F.  M. 


CULTURAL    NOTES. 


WATERING:  GOOD  METHODS  AND  BAD. 

The  summer  of  1908  will  be  remembered  by 
gardeners  as  one  of'  the  most  trying  in  recent 
years  because  of  the  constant  need  for  watering 
large  plants  as  well  as  small.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  a 
fixed  theory  amongst  certain  professional  gar- 
deners to  the  effect  that  if  once  the  watering  of 
border  plants  is  begun,  it  must  be  continued 
practically  every  day  until  a  really  heavy 
downpour  occurs.  The  gardener  who  believes 
in  this  principle  does  not  put  it  quite  in  that 
way,  perhaps,  but  presumably  this  is  what  he 
means  when  he  says  "  If  you  start  watering  you 
must  keep  on,"  and  he  argues  that  if  you  cannot 
"  keep  on,"  you  had  much  better  leave  the 
plants  to  take  their  chance  of  perishing  from 
the  drought. 

One  cannot  believe  that  this  argument  is 
entirely  sound,  although,  of  course,  there  is 
reason  in  it  up  to  a  certain  point.  But  it  is  only 
when  watering  is  done  improperly  or  imper- 
fectly that  it  becomes  a  daily  necessity.  Rough 
and  ready  watering  or,  worse  still,  mere  surface 
sprinkling,  is  bad,  and  for  good  reasons.  Flood- 
ing the  ground  roughly  by  tipping  a  can- 
ful  of  water  out  at  the  roots  of  a  plant, 
and  thereby  washing  away  the  soil  and 
exposing  the  roots,  besides  creating  a  hard- 
washed  surface  which  will  cake  hard 
directly  it  dries  again,  is  certainly  bad, 
since  half  the  water  used  runs  away ;  while 
sprinkling  simply  encourages  the  plant  to  form 
small  roots  near  the  surface  only  to  have  them 
dried  up  again  directly  the  sun  absorbs  the 
moisture.  Plants  watered  in  either  of  these 
haphazard  ways  cannot  flourish  and  would 
certainly  be  better  if  left  alone,  but  this  is  not 
real  watering.  Watering,  if  properly  done,  need 
not  be  perpetually  repeated,  and  although  it 
takes  much  time  on  each  occasion  when  neces- 
sary, its  results  are  lasting  and  its  effect  satis- 
factory to  the  plant.  A  plant  well  watered  only 
once  in  a  long  drought  must  be  better  than  one 
not  watered  at  all. 

Large  plants,  such  as  Roses,  Dahlias,  or  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  are  worth  extra 
trouble,  and  the  ground  around  them  should  be 
carefully  prepared  for  watering.  A  small  hne, 
gently  used,  will  remove  the  top  inch  or  two  of 
soil  so  that  the  roots  are  almost  exposed  ;  the 
plant  is  then  thoroughly  but  gently  watered, 
and  the  soil  drawn  back  as  before  after  the 
water  has  been  all  absorbed.  Smaller  plants 
may  be  treated  in  more  wholesale  fashion  with 
a  nozzle  of  suitable  coarseness  fixed  to  the  hose 
or  can,  and  the  operation  must  continue  long 
enough  to  soak  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  some 
inches.  W'hen  the  surface  begins  to  dry  it 
should  be  gone  over  lightly  with  a  dutch  hoe  or 
fork  so  that  the  top  layer  of  soil  may  be 
rendered  friable.  A  well-worked  surface  will 
retain  moisture  three  times  as  long  as  one  that 
is  caked  or  lumpy. 

If  w-atering  be  carried  out  according  to  either 
of  the  foregoing  methods  there  will  be  no  occa- 
sion to  "  keep  on,"  even  in  the  driest  weather,  for 
soil  thus  moistened  will  remain  so  for  days  to- 
gether. Even  better  results  are  obtained  by 
mulching  after  a  good  application  of  water,  and 
subsequent  waterings  through  the  mulch  will 
not  cake  the  soil  or  evaporate  quickly.  The  only 
disadvantage  to  mulching  is  that  it  is  too  untidy 
except  in  the  kitchen  garden,  as  the  birds  search 
amongst  it  for  insects  in  dry  weather.  The 
points  to  bear  in  mind  in  applying  moisture  by 
artificial  means  are  thoroughness,  gentle  appli- 
cation, and  the  prevention  of  rapid  evaporation. 
East  Sussex. 


THE    ROSARY. 

A  ROSE  HOUSE. 
The  sketch  given  at  fig.  91  shows  a  section 
of  a  most  usetul  and  inexpensive  span-roofed 
structure  for  growing  Roses.  I  have  found  this 
type  of  house  to  answer  admirably,  as  a  portion 
or  even  the  Avhole  of  the  roof  can  be  removed 
entirely  during  the  summer  months.  Top  venti- 
lation can  also  be  given  by  ventilators  regulated 
by  iron  rods  on  -either  side,  opening  upwards 
from  the  ridge  board,  and  admitting  air  without 
creating  a  draught.  The  lights,  which  measure 
6  feet  by  4  feet,  are  removable,  being  held  by 
two  screws  through  each  into  the  purloin  and 
wall  plate.  The  ventilators — 4  feet  by  3  feet — 
axe  hinged  on  the  top  of  the  lights,  and  open 
away  from  the  ridge,  so  that  practically  the 
whole  roof  can  be  removed  b}'  this  very  simple 
plan.  Front  ventilation  is  secured  by  movable 
boards,  9  feet  long  and  9  inches  wide,  facing  a 
row  of  4-inch  hot  water  pipes.  In  a  house  50  feet 
long  eight  posts  are  required  to  carry  both  pur- 
loins on  either  side,  and  three  posts  to  carry  the 
ridge  board,  besides  the  door  and  end.  Up  these 
and  along  the  purloins  strong  free-blooming  Tea 
and  Noisette  Roses  of  climbing  sorts  can  be 
trained.  The  front  stage  can  be  used  for  pot 
plants,  or,  being  removable,  it  can  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  ground,  if  desired,  be  occupied 
and  planted  like  the  rest.  The  site  of  the  Rose 
house  should  run  from  north  to  south,  and  be  on 
well-drained  mellow  loam,  that  has  been 
trenched  2  feet  deep,  and  had  incorporated  with 
it  a  good  dressing  of  half-inch  bones  and  well- 
fermented  manure.  The  digging  is  best  done 
some  weeks  in  advance  of  planting,  as  it  allows 
the  ground  to  settle  down.  The  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October  are  suitable  for  this  work. 
In  the  middle  bed  I  should  suggest  planting  half 
and  quarter  standards  of  sorts  given  below,  and 


Fig.  91. — a  rose  house. 

A,  ventilators,  4  feet  x  3  feet;  B,  hot-water  pipes; 

C,  plant  stages  ;  D,  lights,  6  feet  x  4  teet ;  E,  sides, 

6  feet  to   eaves;    F,   standards;    G,   purloins    and 

ridge  board;   H,  hinge  to  ventilator. 


dwarf  plants  nearer  to  the  front.  Good  estab- 
lished Roses  in  pots  for  turning  out  can  be  pro- 
cured from  most  nurserymen,  and  they  can  be 
gently  forced  the  first  year,  but  fresh  plants 
lifted  from  the  ground  in  October  would  re- 
quire to  be  planted  a  season  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  ground  before  any  attempt  is  made 
to  force  them,  so  that,  in  using  already  estab- 
lished plants,  there  is  a  clear  gain  of  a  season. 
For  planting  out  the  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  give  the 
best  results  in  freedom  and  perpetuity  of  flower- 
ing, and  any  of  the  following  varieties  can  be 
selected  to  answer  the  purpose: — Lady  Batter- 
sea,  La  France,  Caroline  Testout,  Duchess  of 
Albany,  Killarney,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mildred 
Grant,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Niphetos,  Safrano, 
Liberty,  Madame  Abel  Chatenay.  and  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria.  These  varieties  answer  ad- 
mirably grown  either  as  short  standard  or  dwarf 
plants.     /.  D.  G. 


FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 

THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 
The  month  of  September  is  a  busy  time  for 
the  cultivator  of  the  Carnation  ;  it  is  the  month 
for  removing  the  layers  from  the  parent  plants, 
either  for  planting  out  in  the  open  ground  or 
for  wintering  as  pot  plants  in  garden  frames. 
It  may  be  of  value  at  this  season  to  describe 
the  various  sections  or  classes  into  which 
the  Carnation  and  Picotee  are  divided,  and 
also  to  fully  describe  their  cultural  require- 
ments. These  charming  garden  flowers  are 
exceedinglv    popular,    and     they    are     not     only 
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easily,  cultivated,  but  are  so  cheaply  purchased 
that  they  are  within  the  reach  of  even  the 
cottager.  Those  persons  who  are  able  to  refer 
to  the  volumes  of  the  Ga7-deners''  Chronicle  of 
30  years  ago  will  find  that  as  far  as  border 
Carnations  were  concerned  the  most  popular 
were  the  florists'  types  of  bizarres  and  flakes  and 
the  white-ground  Picotees.  The  aim  of  the 
florists  for  100  years  and  more  was  to  produce 
perfectly  formed  flowers,  with  certain  defined 
colours,  and  anything  outside  this  standard  of 
excellence  was  promptly  rejected  ;  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  as  far  as  this  florists'  type  is  con- 
cerned the  acme  of  perfection  has  already  been 
reached,  as  during  the  last  half  century  no  real 
improvement  has  taken  place.  The  first  class 
of  the  florists'  type  is  the  scarlet  bizarre,  and  the 
leading  point  after  perfect  form  of  calyx  and 
corolla  is  a  white  ground  ;  on  this  white  ground 
are  flakes  of  scarlet  and  maroon.  The  next 
class  is  the  crimson  bizarre,  with  flakes  of 
crimson  and  purple  on  the  white  ground  ;  there 
is  also  the  pink  bizarre,  with  pink  and  purple 
flakes.  Others  are  known  as  purple,  scarlet, 
and  rose  flakes  ;  these  contain  one  of  each  of 
these  colours  in  flakes  on  the  white  ground. 

The  white-ground  Picotees  form  a  very  charm- 
ing class,  and  the  standard  of  excellence  is  well 
defined.  The.  white  ground,  as  in  the  Carna- 
tion, is  a  sitie  qua  non.  It  has  taken  years  of 
careful  selection  to  obtain  the  admirable 
varieties  now  in  cultivation  ;  a  true  Picotee  has 
a  margin  of  red,  purple,  rose,  or  scarlet,  of 
various  widths,  light,  medium,  or  heavy,  but  no 
marks  of  any  colour  except  on  the  margin.  It 
requires  the  production  of  many  hundreds  of 
seedlings  to  obtain  one  really  perfect  white- 
ground  Picotee  ;  but  in  the  process  of  selection 
many  good  self  colours  are  obtained.  In  cross- 
ing two  light  purple-edged  Picotees,  the  flowers 
white  with  a  margin  of  purple,  so  light  as  to  be 
scarcely  discernible,  a  fine  purple  self  was 
raised,  and  it  was  put  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  Purple  Emperor.  Self  colours  are 
freely  produced  from  the  flakes  and  bizarres,  as 
well  as  from  the  white-ground  Picotees. 

Another  class  or  section  is  the  yellow-ground 
Picotee.  In  all  respects  except  colour  this  class 
has  similar  properties  to  the  white-ground 
Picotees.  It  is  only  during  recent  years  that 
this  section  has  attained  to  the  high  standard 
of  excellence  of  the  white  grounds.  Wr.  Martin 
Smith,  Hayes,  has  produced  the  best  varieties 
in  this  class.  He  made  a  great  advance  eight  or 
ten  years  ago  in  raising  from  seed  Childe 
Harold ;  the  latest  production  from  Hayes  is 
John  Ruskin,  a  variety  with  clear  yellow  ground, 
perfect  in  form,  and  with  a  margin  of  red. 

The  most  popular  type  of  border  Carnations 
are  the  self  colours  and  fancies ;  they  are 
usually  of  vigorous  growth.  The  selfs  are  held 
in  greater  estimation  than  the  fancies.  A  fancy 
Carnation  is  not  easily  described  :  those  with 
yellow  grounds  are  held  in  greater  estimation 
than  those  with  white,  and  it  may  be  stated  in 
brief  that  any  Carnation  that  does  not  fit  into 
the  above  classes  is  termed  a  fancy. 

The  next  two  sections  are  practically  confined 
to  greenhouse  culture.  The  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  type  is  well  known  ;  the  best  still 
are  the  old  blush  and  pink  varieties,  but 
amongst  the  new  varieties  there  are  some  of 
great  beauty  and  value,  both  for  greenhouse 
and  conservatory  decoration,  as  well  as  for 
cutting. 

The  tree  or  perpetual-flowering  Carnations  are 
deservedly  popular;  these  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  types  by  their  habit 
of  throwing  out  growths  from  the  main  stem, 
and  their  great  value  consists  in  producing 
flowers  in  winter,  if  a  proper  temperature  is 
maintained,  but  they  will  not  produce  good 
blooms,  if  any,  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  from 
which  frost  is  merely  excluded.  It  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  culture  of  Carnations  that  the 
plants  be  kept  free  from  insect  pests  and  fungoid 
diseases.  If  they  are  clean  at  the  start  their 
subsequent  culture  is  easy. 


Growers  are  now  removing  the  layers  from 
border  Carnations  and  Picotees,  and  one  moiety 
is  planted  out  in  the  open  garden,  while  a 
number  are  potted  into  medium  or  large  60's, 
one  plant  in  the  smaller  and  two  in  the  larger 
pot.  First  as  to  planting,  for  which  the  ground 
should  be  prepared  at  least  six  weeks  previously. 
The  soil  should  be  deep,  not  less  than  18  inches, 
and  if  manure  is  added  it  should  be  placed 
6  inches  below  the  surface.  The  time  of  plant- 
ing is  not  material.  Some  25  or  30  years  ago 
the  pitmen  and  mechanics  on  Tyneside  used  to 
produce  magnificent  blooms  of  flaked  and 
bizarred  Carnations,  as  well  as  the  white-ground 
Picotees.  The  sweepings  of  Newcastle  Cattle 
Market  was  considered  the  best  manure,  and  it 
was"  thought  the  second  week  in- November  was 
the  best  time  to  plant  out  the  layers ;  this  may 
be  done  any  time  after  the  middle  of  September 
and  on  to  the  middle  of  November.  If  there  is 
any  reason  to  fear  damp  in  winter  the  beds 
should  be  raised  about  6  inches  above  the  sur- 
rounding land,  and  mortar  rubbish  is  excellent 
to  mix  with  clay  soils.  The  plants  should  be 
set  out  15  inches  asunder  each  way.  Any 
plants  needing  it  should  have  a  stick  put 
to  them  for  support,  and  as  a  protection  from 
severe  frosts  in  winter  a  light  mulching  of 
manure  from  a  spent  hot-bed  is  excellent. 
The  layers  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long 
out  of  the  ground ;  they  should  be  planted 
almost  at  once,  covering  the  stems  up  to  the 
first  pair  of  leaves.  It  is  well  to  havi  soms  plrnts 
of  each  variety  potted  up  in  case  of  accidents 
during  winter,  for  hares  and  raobits,  the 
leather-coated  grub,  wireworms,  Sc,  may  do 
mischief ;  moreover,  those  who  cultivate  for 
exhibition  purposes  will  require  a  number  of  the 
best  varieties  to  be  potted  now  in  small  flower- 
pots, to  be  kept  in  frames  through  the  winter 
and  repotted  into  their  flowering-pots  in  the 
following  March    or  April. 

The  greenhouse  and  conservatory  Carnations 
— that  is  the  Malmaison  and  perpetaal-flowenng 
types — require  diffeient  treatment  to  those  de- 
scribed. The  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Carnations  are  propagated  either  from  layers 
or  cuttings.  They  are  layered  as  soon  as 
the  flowering  period  is  over,  the  earliest 
in  May ;  and  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  well 
rooted  they  are  removed  from  the  parent  plants 
and  potted  into  large  60  flower-pots  ;  a  succes- 
sion is  obtained  by  repotting  at  various  times. 
Two-year-old  plants  are  grown  in  flower-pots  10 
or  II  inches  in  diameter.  The  Carnations 
do  best  in  a  minimum  temperature  of  55'^,  and 
will  flower  in  March  or  April ;  but  for  flowering 
all  through  the  winter  the  tree  Carnatio.is  are 
alone  to  be  depended  upon.  The  earliest  slips 
or  cuttings  may  be  taken  off  and  put  into  a 
propagating  frame  in  December,  and  a  succes- 
sion may  be  propagated  until  the  end  of  March. 
These,  as  soon  as  rooted,  are  potted  off  into 
small  60's,  and  they  must  be  grown  in  a 
moderately  warm  house  until  April ;  about  the 
end  of  that  month  they  will  do  best  in  ordinary 
garden  frames,  and  by  the  end  of  May  they 
may  be  put  out-of-doors.  The  main  point  in 
their  culture  is  to  repot  them  before  they 
become  root-bound.  The  earliest  struck  slips 
will  be  in  7-inth  flower-pots  by  the  month  of 
September,  and  at  that  time  they  will  produce 
the  finest  flowers  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
and  will  continue  so  to  do  well  into  October. 
With  the  advent  of  November  the  plants  require 
heat  sufficient  to  bring  the  night  temperature  up 
to  55^  and  to  dispel  damp,  as  much  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  at  that  time  causes  the  outer 
petals  to  rot.  The  best  potting  soil  for  all  Car- 
nations is  four  parts  good  fibrous  loam, 
one  part  decayed  stable  manure,  and  one  part 
leaf-mould,  with  medium-ground  oyster  shells 
in  lieu  of  sand,  to  keep  the  compost  open.  As 
to  insect  and  other  pests,  red  spider  attacks  the 
leaves  in  hot  weather,  but  it  can  be  combated 
by  syringing.  Green  fly  is  destroyed  by  fumiga- 
tions, and  the  "  rust  "  which  is  sometimes 
troublesome  is  best  treated  by  cutting  off  and 
burning  any  affected  leaves.     /.   Douglas. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

*  Kew  Gardens. 

Kew  in  its  several  associations,  royal,  histori- 
cal, botanical  and  horticultural,  is  a  fruitful 
theme  for  the  able  writer.  The  historical  ac- 
count of  Kew  to  1841,  which  appeared  in  the 
Kew  Bulletin  in  1891,  the  jubilee  of  the  estab- 
lishment as  a  national  institution,  is  an  admir- 
able silting  of  the  records,  local  traditions  and 
local  histories,  showing  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Royal  Gardens  as  a  place  of  botani- 
cal study.  We  were  promised  then,  in  a  subse- 
quent number  of  the  Bulletin,  the  completion  of 
the  history  up  to  the  present  time,  and  as  this 
can  only  be  given  thoroughly  by  those  who  have 
access  to  the  Kew  records,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  present  Director  will  be  able  to  fulfil 
the  promise  made  by  his  predecessor.  Sir  ^^'.  T. 
Thiselton-Dyer. 

Mr.  Hope  Moncrieff  has  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject chiefly  in  its  historical  associations  with 
royalty,  and  he  has  done  this  exceedingly  well. 
Founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  supposed 
by  the  botanist  William  Turner,  who  spoke  of 
his  garden  at  Kew,  it  continued  to  be 
a  garden  of  some  repute  until  Sir  Henry 
Capel  acquired  it.  Evelyn  visited  him  in 
August,  1678,  and  again  ten  years  later,  and 
speaks  of  his  beautiful  Orangery  and  Myrtitum 
at  Kew.  He  became  Lord  Capel,  and  "  his 
collections  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  actual 
starting  point  in  the  botanical  history  of  Kew." 
In  1730,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  obtained  a 
long  lease  of  Kew  House  from  the  Capel  family, 
and  the  grounds  were  laid  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  celebrated  landscape  gardener  Kent. 

After  the  death  of  tliis  prince,  his  widow,  the 
Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe-Cotha,  continued  to 
live  at  Kew,  and,  before  her  death,  in  1772,  sho 
gave  to  Kew  Gardens  the  definitely  scientific 
character  they  have  ever  since  retained.  She 
was  helped  by  Lord  Bute,  who  appears  to  have 
occupied  the  same  position  with  regard  to  Kew 
as  that  subsequently  filled  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
Lord  Bute  was  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  em- 
ployment of  "  Capability  "  Brown  to  plan  the 
alterations  in  the  grounds,  and  also  for  the 
selection  of  John  Haverfield,  who  had  charge  of 
the  gardens.  He  it  was,  no  doubt,  who  engaged 
in  1759  the  young  Scotchman  William  Alton,  one 
of  Philip  Miller's  Chelsea  boys.  Alton's  task 
was  to  work  up  a  botanic  or  physic  garden,  and 
in  doing  this  he  worked  himself  up  also,  so 
that  when  Haverfield  died  in  1784  at  the  ripe 
age  of  90,  Alton  took  entire  charge. 

George  III.,  the  "  Squire  of  Kew,"  and  his 
queen  Charlotte,  appear  to  have  settled  down  to 
live  the  simple  life  at  Kew,  farming,  gardening 
and  looking  after  their  children.  Mr.  Hope 
Moncrieff  devotes  nearly  half  of  his  book  to  the 
doings  of  the  Georges  at  Kew,  and  it  is  most 
entertaining  reading.  We  agree  with  him  that 
Sir  William  Chambers  did  much  to  disfigure 
Kew  with  his  "  outlandish  erections,"  most  of 
which  have  long  ago  disappeared,  the  pagoda 
being  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  that  remain. 
William  Cobbett  and  John  Rogers  were  employed 
as  young  gardeners  under  William  .Mton,  and 
the  celebrated  William  MacNab  was  trained  at 
Kew  before  he  was  selected,  in  1810,  as  fore- 
man in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  where 
he  afterwards  became  curator.  We  may  note  in 
passing  that  history  has  somewhat  repeated  her- 
self by  sending  a  Kew-trained  man  to  fill  Philip 
Miller's  old  place  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gar- 
den, and  another  to  that  of  the  curatorship  at 
Edinburgh.  The  Aitons  appear  to  have  shov.n 
a  strong  predilection  for  Scotchmen  ;  their  suc- 
cessors at  Kew  Gardens  were  Scotchmen,  too, 

«  KcK'  Hantcm,  by  A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff,  with  24  full-paCe 
illustrations  in  colour,  painted  by  T.  Mower  Martin,  R.C.A. 
London  :  A.  S:  C.  Dlack,  W03. 
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until  the  record  was  broken  by  the  appointment, 
in  1886,  of  a  Yorkshireman.  Mr.  Hope  Moncrieff 
recognises  the  great  services  to  Kew  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  "  virtually  through  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  Director  of  the  gardens,"  without 
salary. 

George  IV.  did  not  care  for  Kew,  and  the 
second  Aiton,  being  then  Director  of  all  the 
royal  parks,  allowed  the  gardens  to  fall  into 
neglect,  though  they  were  still  opened  to  "  all 
■well-dressed  strangers  "  on  Sundays  in  summer. 
At  that  time  Kew  had  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chis- 
-wick  ;  Syon  Park  was  also  a  great  garden  then. 
When  the  late  Queen  began  to  reign  Kew  had 
fallen  so  low  that  it  was  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction, and  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  had 
it  not  been  ioi  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Lindley,  in 
1840,  at  that  time  Editor  of  the  Gardeners' 
■  Chronicle,  Kew,  as  a  garden,  would  have  ceased 
to  exist.  Fortunately  for  botany,  for  horticul- 
ture, and  for  the  British  Empire,  "  steps  were 
taken  and  funds  provided  for  bringing  the  gar- 
dens to  the  present  position  at  once  as  a  popu- 
lar resort  and  as  a  national  scientific  collection." 


always  evident  in  the  writings  of  those  who 
have  dealt  with  matters  in  which  Kew  has  been 
concerned.  We  heartily  recommend  the  book 
not  only  to  those  who  want  to  know  about  our 
great  national  garden,  but  also  to  people  who 
find  pleasure  and  profit  in  good  writing. 

The  24  full-page  coloured  illustrations  by  Mr. 
T.  M.  Martin  are  beautiful  little  pictures, 
slightly  exaggerated  perhaps  in  colouring,  but 
that  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  process  of  reproduc- 
tion. They  are  exquisite  in  design,  and  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  view  exactly.  *'  Wild  Hya- 
cinths," facing  page  152,  and  the  "  Water-Lily 
Pond,"  facing  page  64,  are  almost  perfect  pic- 
tures. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 


THE  CHEDDAR  PINK  (DIANTHUS  G/ESIUS). 

Pinks,  with  their  carpet-like  stretches  of 
foliage,  studded  in  spring  and  early  summer 
with  numerous  flowers,  may  well  be  termed  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  rock-garden. 
There  are  many  types,  from  the  miniature  D. 
glacialis    to     the     robust     and     spreading     D. 


ii'iiotograph  by  IV.  Irvtng. 

Fig.  92. — DIANTHUS  c^sius :  the  cheddar  pink. 


■Sir  William  Hooker  was  appointed  director,  a 
<iefinite  scheme  was  decided  upon,  and  the  State 
provided  the  means.  Kew  is  now  the  envy  of 
nations,  whilst  its  popularity  is  revealed  by  the 
great  crowds  of  visitors  to  be  seen  there  daily, 
-50,000  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  being  quite  an 
ordinary  number. 

The  history  and  topography  of  Kew  are  given 
iby  Mr.  Hope  Moncrieff  in  delightfully  readable 
style.  He  does  not  say  much  about  the  inner 
workings  of  the  establishment,  but  he  says 
enough  to  satisfy  the  layman,  and  there  are 
•other  sources  of  information  for  the  searcher 
after  "  specifications."  After  reading  his  book, 
we  felt  grateful  first  that  we  had  got  out  of  it 
Si  wholesome  idea  of  several  eminent  persons  ; 
secondly,  a  very  good  insight  into  the  way 
that  Kew  was  built,  or,  should  we  say, 
grew  ;  and,  thirdly,  we  were  pleased  to  perceive 
in  the  author  a  right  appreciation  of  the  im- 
jportance  and  value  of  Kew,  an  appreciation  not 


plumarius.  Some  are  at  home  on  sunny  ledges, 
where  their  hanging  foliage  forms  a  curtain  over 
the  face  of  the  rocks  ;  others  do  well  in  rocky  fis- 
sures or  cracks  of  old  walls,  where  they  soon  form 
large  tufts.  One  of  the  most  useful  and  easy  of 
culture  is  our  native  Cheddar  Pink.  In  the 
wild  type  (see  fig.  92)  the  flowers  are  rather 
sniall,  but  the  plant  compensates  for  this  defect 
by  the  freedom  with  which  it  produces  its 
flowers.  Many  forms  of  the  species  are  in  culti- 
vation.  some  having  flower-stems  2  to  3  inches 
high,  and  bearing  large  single  flowers,  while 
others  have  branching  stems  and  reach  to  a 
height  of  6  inches  or  more.  This  species 
hybridises  freely  with  D.  plumarius,  and  many 
intermediate  forms  between  the  two  exist  in 
gardens,  but  they  are  not  so  neat  and  carpet-like 
in  growth  as  in  the  type  of  D.  caesius.  Few- 
plants  are  so  well  adapted  for  planting  on  old 
walls  or  rocky  ledges  as  the  one  under  notice. 
W.  I. 


By  T.  CooMBER,  Gardener  to  Lord  L 

The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

The  orchard  house. — Plum,  Apple,  Pear,  and 
other  fruit  trees  growing  in  pots,  that  cropped 
early,  are  in  a  condition  to  be  repotted.  Pot 
trees  require  attention  at  their  roots  each  year, 
as  they  soon  fill  the  receptacles  with  roots  that 
exhaust  the  soil.  Preparatory  to  carrying  out 
the  work,  cleanse  the  trees  of  any  insect  pests 
that  may  be  present.  Use  clean  pots,  and  put 
plenty  of  material  for  drainage  in  the  bottom  ; 
also  see  that  the  soil  about  the  roots  is  moist 
before  the  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  pot.  As 
a  compost,  use  rich  loam,  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  finely-broken  mortar  rubble,  wood 
ashes,  and  bone-meal.  Any  trees  that  require 
increased  root  room  should  be  afforded  a  larger 
pot ;  but  do  not  give  fully-grown  trees  extra 
rooting  space.  The  operation  of  potting  is  best 
performed  as  follows  : — Turn  the  plant  out  of 
the  pot,  place  the  ball  of  soil  in  a  wheelbarrow, 
so  that  the  stem  projects  over  the  wheel  side, 
and,  with  a  pointed  stick,  pick  away  the  old  soil 
from  the  ball  with  as  little  disturbance  to  the 
roots  as  possible :  shorten  with  a  clean  cut 
any  strong-growing  roots  that  need  it.  Pot 
tirmly,  using  the  rammer  freely  and  a  piece  of 
thin  wood  to  push  the  soil  down  and  well  into 
the  cavities,  so  that  there  may  be  no  bare  spaces 
about  the  roots.  When  this  is  finished,  water 
the  plants  and  place  them  in  a  cool,  freely- 
ventilated  house,  or,  if  this  is  not  available, 
they  may  be  stood  in  the  open,  selecting  a  shel- 
tered position  for  their  staging.  Stand  the 
plants  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  and  cover  the  pots' 
with  short  litter.  Keep  the  tree  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine  for  a  week  or  two,  and  syringe 
them  overhead  daily.  Late-cropping  trees,  that 
have  developed  many  vigorous  shoots,  should 
be  pruned  of  these  latter,  for  it  will  not  only 
afford  extra  nourishment  to  the  buds  that  are 
left,  but  allow  extra  light  to  reach  the  fruits. 
Ventilate  the  structure  freel}',  and  provide  the 
trees  with  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  oc- 
casionally giving  them  a  little  liquid  manure. 

Melons. — Plants  intended  for  late  cropping 
should  never  be  allowed  to  receive  a  check,  and, 
owing  to  the  altered  weather  conditions,  this  is 
likely  to  occur  with  late,  more  than  with  early 
plants.  .See  that  the  temperature  of  the  Melon 
pit  remains  steady,  but  do  not  heat  the  pipes 
sufficiently  to  cause  a  dry  atmosphere.  It  is 
just  as  important  to  guard  against  an  excess 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  therefore  syringing 
should  be  done  carefully,  and  on  bright  days 
only,  ^^"hen  opening  the  ventilators,  particu- 
larly on  cold  and  windy  days,  see  that  no 
draughts  are  set  up,  and  when  the  sun  is  de- 
clining towards  the  end  of  the  day,  shut  up  the 
house  entirely.  Plants  in  flower  should  be 
afforded  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  at  night- 
time, with  the  usual  increase  by  day.  Pollinate 
the  blossoms,  and  allow  the  young  fruits  to 
remain  for  some  time  after  they  are  set  before 
thinning  them,  so  that  no  risk  of  unexpected 
failure  is  taken. 

Strawberries. — The  rains  have  benefited  these 
plants,  and  they  have  made  rapid  growth.  Every 
means  should  now  be  taken  to  ensure  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  crowns.  For  this  purpose,  weak 
side  shoots  should  be  removed,  and  the  plant 
confined  to  one  strong  crown.  Remove  all  run- 
ners, also  any  weeds  as  they  appear,  and,  in 
order  to  check  the  roots  from  growing  through 
the  drainage  hole,  turn  the  pots  round  occa- 
sionally. Stimulants,  in  the  shape  of  weak 
liquid  manure,  can  still  be  applied,  and  on  no 
account  allow  the  roots  to  become  dry 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.   Jordan,    Cirdener  to   The    Dowager    Ladv 
NUNBLRNHOLME,  Warier  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Foot-pruning  and  lifting  trees. — The  time  is 
at  hand  when  these  operations  must  be  done, 
and  although  it  is  too  early  at  present  to  com- 
mence the  root  disturbance,  preparations 
should  be  made  and  the  necessary  loam  got 
ready.  Generally  speaking,  good  loam  of 
medium  texture  is  all  that  is  needed,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  lime  rubble, 
burnt  soil,  wood  ashes,  and  other  material  may 
be    added.     These   are    operations   that    require 
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care  and  should  never  be  entrusted  to 
unskilled  persons,  who  may  remove  too  many 
roots,  or  otherwise  do  harm.  Young  trees 
grafted  on  dwarfing  stocks  rarely  require  lift- 
ing or  root-pruning  more  than  once,  if  the 
■work  is  done  properly.  The  operations  are  re- 
sorted to  more  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
roots  near  to  the  surface  than  for  checking 
growth  altogether.  In  the  case  of  young  pyra- 
mid, bush,  and  other  trained  trees,  lifting  is 
bitter  than  root-pruning,  as  the  roots  can  be 
easily  examined  and  laid  out  carefully  near  to 
the  surface.  Large  trees  should  be  root-pruned 
and  not  lifted,  and  barren  trees  especially  need 
root-pruning.  If  the  tree  is  an  old  specimen 
and  of  no  particular  value  as  to  variety,  it  is 
better  to  grub  it  up  and  plant  a  new  tree  in  its 
place.  In  lifting,  commence  by  taking  out  a 
trench  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  stem, 
varying  in  depth  from  2  to  4  feet,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  tiee.  Very  large  trees  may  have  half 
their  roots  lifted  one  season,,  and  the  remaining 
half  the  following  year.  This  will  not  check  the 
trees  so  much  as  if  the  work  was  done  all  at 
once.  Sever  any  deeply-plunging  roots,  trim  the 
ends  of  all  damaged  ones,  and  shorten  others 
that  need  it.  Use  a  moderate  amount  of  fresh 
soil,  and  if  the  old  staple  is  very  unsuitable, 
entirely  replace  it  with  fresh  loam.  Place  vhe 
roots  regularly  near  to  the  surface,  tread  the 
soil  about  them  firmly,  and  finish  the  work 
evenly.  Early-fruiting  Peach  trees  are  best 
seen  to  in  October,  directly  the  trees  are 
cleared  of  their  fruit.  For  stone  fruits  a  little 
lime  rubble  should  always  be  added,  and  in 
their  case  it  is  essential  that  the  soil  be  trodden 
firmly. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Llnt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
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Souvenir  dc  la  Malmaison  Caruatitms. — Shoots 
that  were  layered  last  June  are  now  well  rooted, 
and  should  be  severed  from  the  old  plants  with 
a  sharp  knife.  Pot  them  into  3-inch  pots,  using 
as  a  compost  good  fibrous  loam  mixed  with  leaf- 
soil,  lime  rubble,  wood  ashes,  and  sand,  but 
no  manure.  Use  clean  pots,  and  provide 
plenty  of  material  for  drainage  purposes. 
Pot  lairly  fiimly,  especially  around  the  collar, 
and  in  order  that  excess  of  water  may  not  be 
given  fill  the  pots  with  soil  close  up  to  the 
rim.  Any  plants  that  are  leggy  or  drawn  and 
require  a  support  should  be  provided  with  a 
neat  stake  :  if  the  plants  become  loose  in  the 
soil  they  seldom  make  satisfactory  growth.  Place 
the  newly-potted  plants  in  an  unhealed  frame, 
which  should  be  kept  closed  for  a  few  days,  and, 
if  the  weather  is  bright,  syringe  them  once 
each  day.  When  they  have  recovered  from  the 
check  caused  by  potting,  ventilate  the  frame 
freely  and  allow  the  plants  a  maximum  amount 
of  light,  for  which  purpose  they  are  best  stood 
close  up  to  the  glass  and  facing  a  south,  aspect. 
The  bottom  of  the  frame  should  be  provided 
with  a  good  layer  of  ashes.  They  may  remain 
in  this  structure  until  frost  is  apparent,  when 
they  must  be  shifted  to  warmer  quarters.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  no  place  do  Car- 
nations succeed  so  well  as  in  cold  frames. 

Roses  in  pots  intended  for  early  forcing  that 
have  had  a  suitable  period  of  rest  should  be 
pruned,  repotted,  and  placed  in  an  unheated 
frame. 

Euphorbia  (Poinsettia)  pulcherrima. — These 
plants  should  now  be  removed  from  the  un- 
heated frame  and  placed  in  a  structure  having 
an  intermediate  temperature.  Give  them  a 
position  near  to  the  glass,  so  that  they  may 
enjoy  an  abundance  of  light.  Afford  ventila- 
tion freely  on  bright  days,  and  damp  the  foliage 
by  means  of  a  syringe  each  day  if  weather  con- 
ditions permit.  Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere, 
and  allow  plenty  of  space  around  each  plant,  so 
that  they  may  become  sturdy,  and  not  be  so 
likely  to  shoot  up  when  placed  in  a  warmer 
temperature.  The  pots  containing  Poinsettias 
soon  become  filled  with  roots,  and  they  can  as- 
similate plenty  of  liquid  manure. 

Tender  flanls  still  in  the  open  should  be 
placed  under  glass,  as  frosts  may  occur  at  any 
time.  See  that  the  floor  and  other  parts  of  the 
house  are  not  dry,  for  plants  that  have  been  in 
the  open  during  the  summer  months  suffer  if 
they  are  subjected  to  a  dry  atmosphere  when 
first  brought  indoors. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


Poiatos. — Main  crop  varieties  promise  a  heavy 
yield  of  tubers,  but,  unfortunately,  the  cold,  wet 
v-^eather  has  favoured  the  disease  which  is 
spreading  in  some  parts,  and  especially  in  low- 
lying  districts,  where  the  soil  is  very  heavy 
and  retentive  of  moisture.  The  best  plan  will 
be  to  cut  off  the  haulm  and  burn  it  before  the 
Potatos  are  lifted,  but  digging  should  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  possible  after  this  is  done, 
choosing  fine  weather  for  the  purpose.  I  know 
of  no  better  method  of  storing  Potatos  than 
placing  them  in  clamps.  Tubers  showing  the 
slightest  trace  pf  disease  must  be  rejected,  and 
as  the  Potatos  are  placed  in  la^'ers  a  little  newly- 
slaked  lime  should  be  dusted  over  tl..mi.  As  the 
clamp  proceeds  place  suitable  apertures  for  ven- 
tilation at  intervals.  This  will  prevent  the 
Potatos  from  heating.  When  they  are  placed 
in  position  a  good  layer  of  straw  should  be  used 
as  a  covering,  and  then  on  top  of  this  sufficient 
soil  to  exclude  frost.  Medium-sized  tubers 
should  be  selected  for  next  season's  planting, 
and  these  should  be  spread  out  thinly  in  a  shed 
that  is  frost-proof.  Seed  Potatos  obtained  from 
Ireland  have  again  done  remarkably  well  with 
us,  giving  far  better  lesults  than  any  others. 
When  the  digging  is  completed  clear  the  ground 
of  all  diseased  tubers,  weeds  and  rubbish,  plac- 
ing these  in  heaps  and  burning  them  at  once. 

Celery. — The  plants  in  all  stages  of  growth  are 
lemarkably  healthy  and  growing  vigorously, 
notwithstanding  earlier  in  the  season  the  foliage 
was  much  infested  with  the  Celery  fly.  Celery 
will  require  much  attention  during  the  next  two 
months ;  all  unnecessary  side  growths  and 
damaged  leaves  must  be  removed,  weeds  kept  in 
check,  and  the  plants  fed  liberally  with  liquid 
manure,  which  should  alternate  with  ordinary 
waterings,  more  or  less  according  as  to  the 
weather  conditions.  Frequent  dressing  of  soot 
and  some  suitable  artificial  manure  should  be 
given,  especially  if  the  weather  is  showery.  It 
is  advisable  to  employ  three  persons  when  add- 
ing soil  about  the  stems,  one  to  place  the  foliage 
in  position,  and  the  others  on  either  side  to  do 
the  necessary  spade  work.  Avoid  adding  too 
much  soil  to  the  stems  at  one  time,  as  when 
it  is  placed  in  small  quantities  the  growth  oj  the 
plant  is  better.  When  specially  fine  heads  are 
required  for  exhibition  or  other  purposes,  the 
blanching  should  be  done  by  means  of  bands 
of  stiff  brown  paper  tied  around  the  stems.  In 
this  case  also,  it  is  advisable  to  do  the  blanch- 
ing gradually,  for  which  reason  the  paper 
should  be  added  about  4  or  6  inches  at  one  time, 
allowing  about  10  days  to  elapse  before  another 
6  inches  is  applied.  Before  commencing  to 
place  the  band  in  position,  sprinkle  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  soot  around  the  base  of  each 
plant. 

Beetroot  should  be  examined  and  roots  of  a 
suitable  size  lifted.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  this 
vegetable  to  remain  in  the  ground  after  it  is 
large  enough  for  the  table ;  it  will  keep  equally 
as  well  whether  pulled  early  or  late  in  the  sea- 
son. Beet  may  be  stored  in  sand  or  coal  ashes 
under  a  north  wall.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  damage  the  ends  of  the  roots  ;  the  leaves 
should  be  twisted  off  and  not  cut. 

Turnips, — Thin  the  plants  and  hoe  the  soil  in 
the  rows.  Lift  and  store  any  roots  that  are  of 
a  suitable  size.  Two  or  three  sowings  of  this 
vegetable  may  still  be  made. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Flowers  for  autumn. — The  damage  caused  by 
recent  storms,  combined  with  the  natural  deca- 
dence of  many  of  the  summer-fiowering  subjects, 
gives  the  fiower  garden  a  rather  untidy  appear- 
ance. It  is  always  advisable  to  include  a  certain 
number  of  autumn-blooming  plants,  such  as 
Helenium,  Liatris,  Rudbeckia,  Lobelia  cardina- 
lis,  Veronica  Andersonii,  Solidago  tricolor, 
Senecio  pulcher,  S.  clivorum,  S.  tanguticus, 
Sedum  spectabile.  Salvia  splendens  var.  Zurich, 
S.  Pitcheri,  Chrysanthemums  in  varietv,  hardy 
Fuchsias,  including  F.  Ricartonii,  and  Montbre- 
tias  in  variety.  These  will  give  a  touch  of  colour 
in  the  flower  garden  when  the  summer  bedding 
plants    are     past     their     season     of     blooming. 


The  following  plants  form  an  effective  com- 
bination for  an  autumn  flower-bed  : — Hydrangea 
paniculata,  Lilium  tigrinum,  L.  Fortunei,  Cea- 
nothus  azureus  {the  variety  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles being  especially  fine),  and  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis.  Colchicum  autumnalis  is  very  effective 
when  planted  amongst  grasses  such  as  Eulalias, 
Gynerium  pumilum,  G.  variegatum,  Arundo 
conspicua,  and  the  finer-growing  Bamboos,  such 
as  Bambusa  gracilis,  Arundinana  auricoma  (syn. 
Bambusa  Fortunei),  and  its  golden  variety. 

The  K:^baeeous  border- — The  plants  need  atten- 
tion, especially  in  the  matter  of  staking,  for  the 
recent  winds  have  displaced  many  of  the  shoots, 
but  if  these  are  properly  tied  and  the  plants 
made  trim  a  bright  display  of  flowers  may  still 
be  expected. 

Spring  bedding  pla'its. — Violas,  Primroses, 
Polyanthus,  Pansies,  Aubrietias,  Arabis,  Alys- 
sum,  Daisies,  Hepaticas,  Violets,  Myosotis, 
Silene  pendula  and  its  variety  compacta, 
Honesty,  Wallflowers,  and  other  spring-flower- 
ing plants  are  all  growing  freely.  Many  of 
these  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  early- 
flowering  bulbous  plants,  and  this  gives  a  bet- 
ter effect  than  massing  Larger  quantites  of  bulbs 
by  themselves.  For  several  years  past  I  have 
associated  bulbs  with  most  of  the  plants  named, 
and  during  their  season  of  flowering,  which  is 
a  long  one,  they  find  many  admirers.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  of  Tulips  are  suitable  for  the 
purpose  :—Couleur  Cardinal,  Cottage  Maid, 
Grace  Darling,  Prince  of  Austria,  Murillo,  Ver- 
milion Brilliant,  Proserpine,  Yellow  Prince, 
Prince  de  Ligne  and  La  Candeur. 

Propagation. — The  cuttings  of  Calceolarias, 
Pentstemons,  -Antirrhinums,  &c.,  should  now  be 
inserted  in  light  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame. 
Place  about  4  inches  of  soil  upon  a  firm  founda- 
tion made  with  ashes,  and  cover  the  soil  with 
a  thin  layer  of  sand.  By  this  time  all  cuttings 
of  tender  plants  used  in  summer  bedding  should 
be  inserted. 


THE   APIARY. 

Wintering  and  autumn  feeding. — To  have  a 
successful  season  in  1909  it  is  necessary  that  the 
bees  should  be  well  fed  during  the  month  of 
September,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
October  the  operation  should  be  completed. 
Each  spring  complaints  are  irequent  of  stocks 
dying,  and  many  apiarists  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  cause.  \\  hen  bees  have  plenty  of  food 
they  do  not  go  out  in  search  of  nectar  during 
the  cold  and  stormy  days  of  early  spring.  All 
hives  should  be  completely  overhauled  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  much  food  they  contain  so  that 
those  which  are  short  may  be  replenished. 
Many  beekeepers  are  of  opinion  that  where  bees 
have  ilO  lbs.  of  sealed  honey  they  may  safely  be 
left  without  a  further  supply,  but  this  depends 
upon  the  weather  of  winter.  Should  the  winter 
be  an  open  one  then  the  bees  are  active  in  the 
hive  and  consequently  consume  more  food.  To 
be  on  the  safe  side  it  is  always  best  to  leave 
about  30  lbs.  in  each  hive. 

What  to  avoid  when  feeding. — At  this  time  of 
the  year  bees  have  little  work  to  do  in  the  fields 
and  are  ever  ready  to  rob  weaker  stocks,  and 
nothing  tempts  them  more  than  syrup,  .\lways 
i'eed  bees  in  the  evening,  taking  the  utmost  care 
not  to  spill  the  syrup,  and  clo.^e  the  entrances 
to  prevent  more  than  one  bee  entering  at  a  time. 

To  make  the  syrup. — Take  6  lbs.  of  cane  sugar 
and  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  3  pints  of  water, 
adding  a  little  salt.  If  the  feeding  on  syrup  be 
not  completed  by  the  middle  of  October,  then 
candy  must  be  used. 

Making  candy. — The  easiest  way  to  make  soft 
candy  is  to  take  some  warm  honey  and  fine 
sugar  and  mix  them  until  of  the  consistency  of 
a  stiff  dough.  If  honey  be  out  of  the  question, 
then  the  candy  must  be  made  of  sugar  and 
water.  Take  about  one  quart  of  boiling  water 
and  add  5  lbs.  of  cane  sugar  and  stir  well  to 
prevent  burning,  draw  the  saucepan  aside,  re- 
move the  scum,  and  return  the  jian  to  the  fire, 
allowing  the  sugar  to  boil  about  15  or 
20  minutes.  -As  soon  as  it  candies  softly,  like 
butter,  it  is  ready,  and  should  be  poured  into 
moulds  of  paper  and  then  slipped  under  the 
quilts. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LIS  HER,  41,  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

L  Iters  for  Publication,  ns  veil  as  s/rriDiciis  0/  plants 
for  nammi;,  '''""'^  '''  n^l.hissed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,   Wellinirlon   strvtt.    Cnvent  Garden,   London. 

Covtiiiuniani  .  I  l  l  KN  ON  ONK  SIDE  ONLY  OF 

THE  PAPER  '        '         .  :}^^^i'c£f{  as  possible  and  itiily 

signed  by  tin-  ;,  ,;.  i .  I:  .!.  ir.l,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kcfl  as  a  giiaianlee  of  good  faith. 
Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— r/:e  Editor  does  not 
undertatie  to  pay  for  anv  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 


APPOINTMENT  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19-Ge 


ERAGE  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  we 
deduced  from  observations  during  tile  last  Fifty  Ye 
at  Greenwich— 55  5°. 


,  Tem 


Ma 


-Wednesday,  September  16  (6 
Min.  48",  , 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,   41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden,  London —r/iiiwrfiiy,  September 
17  (10  A.M.) :   Bar.  301  ;  Temp.  70°  ;   Weather— 


Bri£ 


nshii 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,    TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY— 
Dutch  Bulbs,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10.30. 

MONDAY— 

Unreserved  sale  of  22  Greenhouses,  piping,  &c. ;  also 
stock,  at  the  Nurseries,  Church  Road,  Leyton,  by  order 
of  Mr.  W.  Wheeler,  by  Protheroe  S:  Morris,  at  12. 

TUESDAY— 

Unreserved  sale  of  32,000  Established  Orchids,  at  the 
Nursery,  De  Montford  Road,  Briehton,  re  Camacho 
&  Co.,  by  Protheroe  fi  Morris,  at  12.30. 

WEDNESDAY—  ^  ^     ,_ 

Palms  and  Plants,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5. 

FRIDAY— 

Collection  of  choice  Cacti ;  also  Orchids  in  variety,  at 
67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  12.15. 


Amongst  the  Alpine  gardens  we 

Mountain    have  seen  on  the  Continent,  the 

Alpine       Jardin     de     Linnaea     at     Bourg 

Garden,      g^^   p.^^.^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^.^^j  g^    gg^_ 

nard  road  in  Valais  (Switzerland)  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  the  most  natural;  though 
perhaps  a  greater  number  of  plants  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  well-known  gardens  at  Chene 
Bourg,  near  Geneva,  which  belong  to  Mons. 
H.  Correvon,  who  is  also  the  Director  of  the 
Jardin  Botanique  de  la  Linnaea. 

M.  Correvon  was  the  President  and  mov- 
ing spirit  of  the  Association  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Plants  founded  at  Geneva  in  1883 
to  struggle  against  the  destruction  of  the 
Alpine  flora ;  but  this  year  the  association  has 
been  amalgamated  with  the  Swiss  League  for 
the  Protection  of  Natural  Beauty,  which  cor- 
responds in  many  respects  with  our  Selborne 
Society. 

In  1894  it  became  clear  that  the  Jardin 
d'Acclimation  at  Geneva  could  no  longer, 
without  further  funds,  continue  to  give  plants 
and  seeds  gratis  to  other  gardens,  &c.,  so 
M..  Correvon  took  it  in  his  own  name  and 
transformed  it  into  a  real  nursery,  and  in  1903 
he  bought  land  at  Chene  and  transferred  it 
there;  but  he  still  continues  to  give  plants 
away  to  botanical  gardens  and  to  sell  them 
at  reasonable  prices  to  people  who  want  them. 
The  garden  is  much  frequented  by  the  public, 
for  it  is  open  every  Thursday  afternoon. 

The  Alpine  Garden  at  Bourg  St.  Pierre  is 
managed  by  an  International  Committee,  of 
which  Professor  Chodat,  of  Geneva,  is  the 
President.  Lord  Avebury,  the  President  of 
the  Selborne  Society,  has  always  taken  a  keen 
inlcrest   in   it,   as  also  have    Dr.     Romanes, 


and  certain  other  w-ell-known  English  per- 
sons, to  several  of  whom  rockeries  are  dedi- 
cated. 

Bourg  St.  Pierre,  of  which  we  give  a  view 
taken  from  the  Alpine  Garden,  is  a  somewhat 
miserable-look'.ng  village  about  15  miles  on 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  route  leading  from 
Martigny  in  the  Rhone  Valley  to  the  beautiful 
city  of  Aosta  in  Piedmont,  a  total  distance  of 
45  miles.  But  the  village  contains  records  of 
more  important  days,  with  which  the  history 
of  the  pass  is  bound  up.  The  church  tower 
is  very  ancient,  and  in  the  churchyard  wall  is 
a  Roman  milestone  of  the  younger  Constan- 
tine.  The  original  hospice  of  the  pass  was 
at  Bourg  St.  Pierre  as  early  as  the  9th  cen- 
tury. Napoleon's  visit  to  the  village  in  May, 
1800,  on  his  way  over  the  St.  Bernard  with 
30,000  men  is  commemorated  by  the  name  of 
the  older  inn,  "  Au  Dejeuner  de  Napoleon," 
the  room  which  he  occupied  being  still 
shown.  But  the  small  new  Hotel  du  Grand 
Combin,  five  minutes  beyond  the  village  and 
immediately  below  the  Linna;a,  is  a  primitive 
but  more  pleasantly  situated  hotel  at  which 
to  stay. 

There  is  an  interesting  flora  all  the  way 
from  Martigny  to  the  top  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard  Pass,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Val  d'Entremont  above  Sembrancher,  where 
the  beautiful  Val  de  Bagnes  enters  the  main 
valley  on  the  east,  tlie  botanist  will  observe 
many  plants  usually  characteristic  of  a  warm 
climate,  along  with  sub-Alpine  species  which 
have  descended  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. Thus  Ononis  Natrix  and  O.  rotundi- 
folia,  Vicia  onobrychioides,  Caucalis  grandi- 
flora,  Euphrasia  lutea.  Campanula  bononien- 
sis,  Bromus  squarrosus  and  B.  tectorum  may 
be  found  with  Scutellaria  alpina,  Semper\'i- 
vuiTi  arachnoideum  and  S.  montanum,  Juni- 
perus  Sabina,  Poa  alpina,  &c. 

At  Sembrancher  the  celebrated  botanist 
Murith  was  born  in  1742.  He  was  a  Prior 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  was  the  first 
person  to  ascend  Mount  V^lan,  which  forms 
such  a  beautiful  object  as  seen  from  the 
Jardin  de  Linna^a.  Not  long  ago  a  variety 
of  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  which  grows  in  the 
Western  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  was  named 
after  M.  Murith. 

The  Grand  Combin  on  the  Italian  frontier 
is  not  visible  actually  from  Bourg  St.  Pierre, 
but  this  superb  mountain,  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  Alps,  can  be  seen  from  various  points 
of  view  to  the  north  of  the  village. 

The  rocks,  though  they  vary  much,  both  in 
texture  and  composition,  are  chiefly  of  cal- 
careous nature,  and  hence  are  very  rich  in 
plants.  Granite  districts,  as  is  well  known, 
are  comparatively  poor,  the  Chamonix  Valley 
being  a  good  example  of  this.  Indeed,  the 
whole  massif  of  Mont  Blanc,  consisting 
chiefly  of  granite,  cannot  boast  of  the  rich 
and  varied  flora  of  the  Zermatt  district  or  of 
most  of  the  valleys  south  of  the  Rhone. 

Edelweiss  is  supposed  not  to  grow  at  all  in 
the  Mont  Blanc  range,  and  it  certainly  prefers 
limestone  or  gneiss;  but  there  is  a  deal  of 
absurd  sentiment  about  this  plant,  and  it  is 
absolutely  incorrect  to  fancy  that  Edelweiss 
grows  only  in  difficult  places  at  high  eleva- 
tions. It  very  often  grows  in  grassy  pastures 
where  children  could  romp,  and  it  is  com- 
paratively rare  above  8,500  feet.  It  thrives 
in  a  host  of  localities  in  dry,  broken  ground 


in  warm  aspects,  but  particularly  at  from 
5,500  to  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Edelweiss 
is,  of  course,  easily  grown  in  England  when 
propagated  from  seed. 

The  LinnEea  Garden  is  situated  about  1,694 
metres,  or  approximately  5,550  feet,  above 
the  sea,  and  it  occupies  a  picturesque 
rocky  hillock  facing  north  and  immediately 
overlooking  the  village.  The  northern  slope 
is  so  vi'ell  screened  from  the  scorching  sun  by 
high  rocks  that  Ferns  and  other  shade-loving 
plants  such  as  Cortusa  Mathiolii,  Saxifraga 
rotundifolia,  Achillea  macrophylla,  Eryngium 
alpinum,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  Alpine 
plants,  Actsea  spicata,  &c.,  flourish  luxuri- 
antly. 

The  steep  hillside  is  irtersected  with  small 
paths,  and  over  200  Alpine  and  sub-Alpine 
plants  continue  to  grow  there  spontaneously 
in  their  natural  habitat,  while  in  the  cleverly- 
laid-out  rockeries  a  great  many  other  species 
of  mountain  plants  are  found.  A  few  of  these 
rockeries  are  devoted  to  collections  of  such 
plants  as  Primulas,  Saxifragas  and  Semper- 
vivums,  Uhe  collection  of  Primulas  being  a 
particularly  fine  one.  Conspicuous  among 
them  at  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the 
majority  had  ceased  flowering,  was  Primula 
Sikkimensis  with  its  primrose-coloured 
pendant  blossoms,  six  to  eight  in  a  head, 
and  also  the  far  rarer  and  larger  P.  longi- 
flora,  which  early  in  June  forms  so  beautiful 
an  object  on  the  Gletscher  Alp  above  Saas 
Vie.  P.  Sikkimensis  is  also  distinguished  by 
its  long,  spathulate,  serrate  leaves,  which, 
however,  are  not  meally  like  the  stem.  It 
seeds  and  reproduces  itself  abundantly  at 
Linnaea. 

Many  plants  of  other  mountainous  coun- 
tries besides  the  European  Alps  are  to  be 
found  at  Bourg  St.  Pierre.  TOie  Pyrenees, 
Caucasus,  Himalaya,  Atlas,  North  America 
and  the  Arctic  regions  are  all  represented  by 
separate  rockeries.  Self-sown  Poppies  (P. 
nudicaule,  a  native  of  Siberia  an,'  the  Arctic 
regions)  in  white,  yellow  and  orange,  give  a 
blaze  of  colour  to  the  scene,  and  the  rare 
Papaver  alpinum  thrives  there  equally  well, 
but  it  hybridises  freely  with  P.  nudicaule  and 
other  Alpine  species. 

Among  the  Arctic  plants  noticed  were 
Epilobium  latifolium,  from  Labrador,  wit<h 
flowers  2  inches  across,  Chrysosplenium 
glaciale  from  Lapland,  Polemonium  campa- 
nulatum  in  great  abundance  and  Anemone 
sylvestris  of  Siberia,  the  Caucasus  and  Cen- 
tral Europe.  The  beautiful  pink  Androsace 
Chumbyi  from  the  Himalayas,  with  its  long 
runners  like  those  of  Strawberries,  flourishes 
here,  as  does  another  Primula  (P.  Cash- 
meriana)  and  Lindelfia  spectabilis  with  its 
purplish-blue  drooping  flowers,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  Cynoglossum.  Primula  cortu- 
soides,  which  so  well  deserves  its  name, 
appears  from  Central  Asia. 

Saxifraga  cochlearis,  endemic  in  the 
Maritime  Alps,  grows  well  at  this  altitude 
despite  the  colder  climate,  and  S.  Aizoon 
rosea  with  red  stem  and  calyx  but  white 
flowers  forms  a  striking  variety  of  this 
common  but  beautiful  and  very  variable  Saxi- 
fraga. The  gardener  informed  us  this  variety 
appeared  spontaneously  and  was  not  the 
result  of  artificial  cross-fertilisation. 

The  Pyrenees  are  well  represented  with 
such     plants     as     Horminium     pyrenaicum, 
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Saxifraga  capitata,  S.  longifolia,  Erinus  hir- 
sutus,  Arenaria  purpurascens,  Reseda  glauca, 
Geum  pyrenaicum,  Potentilla  alchemilloidcs, 
Eryngium  Bourgatii,  and  the  tiny  Dianthus 
brachyanthiis  only  2  inches  in  height. 

Sa.xifraga  Camposii,  with  its  large  pure- 
white  flowers,  came  from  the  Spanish 
.Sierras,  and  among  the  other  rare  or  note- 
worthy plants  observed  may  be  mentioned 
Linaria  alpina  alba,  Aquilegia  Stuartii,  an  ex- 
quisite hybrid  from  Edinburgh,  mauve  out- 
.nide  but  with  the  spurs  white  inside;  the  little 
Campanula  pulla  from  the  Austrian  moun- 
tains; C.  Allionii  of  the  Western  Alps;  Poten- 
tilla fruticosa,  just  as  it  grows  in  Teesdale; 
Saponaria  lutea,  one  of  the  treasures  of  Mont 
Cenis  and  Dauphinc^> ;  the  orange  Senecio 
tyrolensis  and  bright-red  Hieracium  auran- 
tiacum,  which  decks  several  mountain  sides 
between  this  region  and  Mont  Blanc;  Cen- 
taurea  axillaris  and  the  little  Myosotis 
rupicola,  which  is  so  well  known  to  culti- 
vators of  Alpine  plants. 

Few  species  are  more  difficult  to  grow  than 
the  exquisite  Eritrichium  nanum,  and  al- 
though it  is  established  in  the  garden  it  was 
not  inclined  to  blossom  this  season,  and  the 
stems  were  elongated  so.  that  the  tufts  had 
lost  something  of  their  compact  character. 
.Senecio  aurantiacus  is  another  orange-brown 
Composite,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the 
.'Mps,  conspicuous  by  their  brilliant  colour. 
It  is  a  good  instance  of  the  deepening  in 
colour  at  high  altitudes  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
the  species  of  which  are  almost  always  cha- 
racterised by  yellow  tints  in  the  plains.  Pri- 
inula  is  another  genus  in  which  a  pale  yellow 
eolour  predominates  in  the  lowlands,  but  in- 
cludes species  bearing  pink  or  purple  flowers 
in  the  high  mountains. 

Between  Bourg  St.  Pierre  and  the  Great 
St.  Bernard  Hospice,  at  an  altitude  of  only 
about  6,500  feet,  was  a  specimen  of  the  rare 
little  Campanula  cenisia,  a  plant  peculiar  to 
a  very  confined  area  in  Central  Europe.  The 
seed  had  evidently  been  carried  down  by  the 
mountain  torrent,  on  the  d(5bris  of  which  it 
was  growing,  for  this  plant  is  raiely  seen  at 
a  lower  elevation  than  about  8,500  feet  and 
usually  it  grows  at  between  8,500  and  9,000 
feet.  At  Linnsea  the  specimens  come  from 
the  Valsoray,  the  beautiful  valley  leading 
towards  the  snow-capped  Velan,  the  stream 
from  which  falls  in  a  fine  cascade  visible 
from  the  garden,  and  then  thunders  down 
the  narrow  gorge  which  separates  the  garden 
from  the  village. 


Florists  and  the  Factory  Act.— Several 
important  concessions  have  been  granted,  in  the 
case  of  florists  and  some  other  trades,  under  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1901.  Women  and 
young  persons  employed  in  florists'  workshops 
may  on  a  day  on  which  they  are  employed  in  the 
workshop  before  and  after  the  dinner  hour  be 
employed  in  the  business  of  the  workshop,  out- 
side the  workshop,  before  or  after  the  period  of 
employment  appointed  for  such  persons  for  that 
day  by  the  notice  affixed  in  the  workshop  in  pur- 
suance of  section  32  of  the  above  Act,  for  a 
further  period  not  exceeding  twct  hours  which 
shall  not  begin  before  6  a.m.  or  end  later  than 
10  p.m.  This  special  exception  shall  be  subject 
to  the  following  conditions: — (1)  To  every  per- 
son employed  in  pursuance  of  the  special  excep- 
tion an  additional  interval  at  least  equal  to  the 
further   period    as  aforesaid,    shall    be    allowed 


during  the  period  of  employment,  on  the  same 
or  following  day.  (2)  No  person  shall  be  em- 
ployed continuously  whether  inside  or  outside 
the  workshop  for  more  than  five  hours  without 
an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour.  (3)  On  each 
occasion  of  employment  in  pursuance  of  the 
special  exception  the  following  particulars  shall 
be  entered  forthwith  in  the  general  register:  — 
Name  of  each  person  so  employed.  Date,  and 
hours  of  beginning  and  ending,  of  such  employ- 
ment. Date,  and  hours  of  beginning  and  end- 
ing, of  the  additional  intefval  allowed  during 
the  period  of  employment  on  the  same  or  the 
following  day.  Also  the  period  of  employment 
of  women  may  nii   ..<:i.ii:i    il.(\^   ,i;!.l   ^nb-i  i  t   to 
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the  annual  whole  holidays  or  half  holidays  on 
different  days  to  any  of  the  women  and  young 
persons  employed  in  the  factory  or  workshop  or 
to  any  sets  of  those  women  and  young  persons, 
and  not  on  the  same  days.  An  exception  is  also 
granted  permitting  women  and  young  persons 
employed  in  a  florists'  workshop  to  have  the 
times  allowed  for  meals  at  different  hours  of  th« 
day  ;  and  another  permits  women  and  young  per- 
sons during  the  times  allowed  for  meals  in  the 
workshop  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  room  in 
which  a  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  is 
being  carried  on  ;  subject  to  the  condition  that 
in  every  workshop  the  occupier  of  which  avails 
himself  of  this  exception  there  shall  be  affixed  a. 
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certain  conditions  be  between  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or 
between  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  between  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Provided  that  it  shall  be  a  condition  of  the 
employment  of  any  woman  in  pursuance  of  this 
Order  that — (1)  There  shall  be  in  each  room  in 
which  overtime  is  being  worked  at  least  400  cubic 
feet  of  space  for  each  person  employed  therein  ; 
(2)  a  woman  shall  not  be  employed  overtime  on 
any  process  other  than  a  process  named  in  this 
Order.  A  special  excojstion  authorises  the  occu- 
pier of  florists'  workshops  to  allow  all  or  any  of 


notice  showing  the  names  of  the  women  and 
young  persons  employed  in  the  workshop  and 
the  times  allowed  to  each  of  them  for  meals. 

Parks     to      Replace     Fortifications. — 

Parisians  are  busying  themselves  with  plans  for 
encircling  the  city  with  parks  and  gardens  on 
the  site  of  the  old  fortifications  and  in  the  near 
future  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
accomplished  will  be  decided.  The  Government 
has  offered  the  whole  of  this  fortified  terrain  to 
the  city  for  a  sum  of  64  million  francs,  but  the 
council  has  declined  the  offer  in  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  site  on  more  favourable  terms. 
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International  Exhibition  of  the  East 
OF     France.  —  An    international     exhibition    is 

announced  to  be  held  at  Nancy  from  May  to 
October  next  year,  and  we  have  just  received  the 
regulations  and  schedules  of  the  horticultural 
section.  The  permanent  display  will  be  in  the 
park  at  Nancy,  and  consists  of  26  classes,  in- 
cluding collections  of  Conifers,  trees,  shrubs, 
climbers,  aquatic  plants,  carpet  bedding,  Roses, 
and  collections  of  seeds.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  exhibits  relating  to  the  art  of  garden  design 
and  sundries,  including  rockeries,  kiosques, 
rustic  bridges,  &c.  Temporary  shows,  lasting  four 
days,  are  arranged  for  novelties,  greenhouse 
plants,  outdoor  plants,  floral  art  (bouquets,  &c.), 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  These  will  be  held  as  fol- 
lows : — June  19  to  2"3,  July  13  to  16,  August  21  to 
24,  and  September  25  to  28.  All  applications 
should  be  made  to  the  committee,  of  which  M. 
Geebeaux  is  secretary. 

Still  Another  Colour  Chart. —  Quite 
recently  there  has  been  published  in  France  in 
book  form  another  colour  chart,  consisting  of  a 
portable  little  volume  entitled  Code  des  Couleurs. 
There  are  about  20  small  squares  of  colours, 
which  are  all  numbered,  but  not  named  either 
in  French  or  any  other  language.  The  publisher 
announces  that,  in  general  use,  the  colours  in- 
>;luded  in  it  may  be  referred  to  as  "  C.C.  No.  — ." 
Some  confusion  may  result  with  the  older  work, 
if  the  exact  title  of  each  is  not  given  when 
quoting  a  certain  colour.  This  is  all  the  more 
necessary  seeing  that,  in  the  R.H.S.  announce- 
ment of  the  Repertoire  des  Couleurs^  it  is  stated 
to  be  sufficient  if  the  users  will  simply  quote 
"•Colour  Chart,  p.  ,  shade ." 

Ferrari.  — We  are  reminded  in  the  visit  of 
Cardinal  Ferr.aei,  from  Italy,  of  another  Fer- 
rari, who  has  a  place  in  the  annals  of  horticul- 
ture. Giov.A.SNi  BATTisr.4  Ferrari,  a  learned 
Italian  Jesuit,  who  died  in  1665,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  the  Continent  to  publish  a 
book  on  flowers.  It  is  a  small  quarto,  written  in 
Latin,  the  first  edition  of  which,  according  to 
Peitzel,  was  published  in  Rome  in  1633.  Its 
title  is  Flora  seu  de  Florttm  eidiiira  Lib.  IV.,  and 
a  new  edition  of  it  appeared  in  1664  from  the 
press  of  J.  Janssoxium,  of  Amsterdam.  The 
plates  are  numerous  and  very  finely  executed, 
having  been  drawn  on  copper  by  Pietro  de 
Cortone,  a  celebrated  Tuscan  painter.  There 
are  some  elegant  plans  of  flower-gardens  in  the 
work,  besides  examples  of  floral  decorative  art  in 
vases.  The  work  contains  chapters  on  the  cul- 
ture of  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Colchicum,  Crown 
Imperial,  Tulip,  Frittillaria,  Iris,  Lilies, 
Orchids,  Hyacinth,  Cyclamen,  Anemone, 
Ranunculus,  Paeonies,  Carnations,  and  Roses. 

The  London  Parks. — We  are  often  asked 
by  correspondents  the  terms  of  employment  in 
the  parks  and  open  spaces  under  the  control  of 
the  London  County  Council.  The  following 
particulars  are  taken  from  the  Council's  official 
Gazette: — The  under-mentioned  are  the  chief 
classes  of  officers  and  employees  in  the  parks  de- 
partment: — (b)  Boy  labourers  (age  14  to  15). — 
10s.  a  week  for  boys  under  15,  12s.  a  week  after- 
wards. Boys,  as  a  rule,  are  discharged  on  .at- 
'taining  the  age  of  16  years,  (c)  Improvers  (age 
16  to  21). — 14s.  to  24s.  a  week,  (d]  Watermen. 
— 6s.  a  day  (the  employment  is  temporary),  [e) 
Under-keeperSf  under-gardeners,  boatmen,  and- 
gymriasium  attendants. — 27s.  a  week.  (/)  Gar- 
deners.— 28s.,  rising  to  30s.  a  week,  (g)  Keepers 
and  propagators. — 30s.  a  week.  Vacancies  filled 
by  promotion.  (/;)  Acting  keepers. — 28s.  a  week. 
Vacancies  filled  by  promotion,  (i)  Head  keepers. 
37s.  to  40s.  a  week.  (/)  Foremen. — Four  classes, 
initial  rate  of  pay  28s.,  maximum  rate  of  pay 
40s.  a  week.  Vacancies  filled  by  promotion,  [k) 
Ofieers-in-ehargc. — Four  classes,  initial  rate  of 
pay  27s.   a  week,  maximum  rate  of  pay  40s.   a 


week.  Vacancies  filled  by  promotion.  (/)  Park 
superintendents. — Four  classes,  initial  salary 
£100,  maximum  salary  £225  a  year.  Each  park 
superintendent  has  a  house,  with  gas  and  water 
free.  Vacancies  filled  by  promotion.  Ths 
weekly  hours  of  labour  are  48  in  winter  and  54 
in  summer.  Forms  of  application  for  employ- 
ment as  under-gardener  or  under-keeper  may  .ie 
obtained  from  the  Chief  Officer,  Parks  Depart- 
ment, No.  11,  Regent  Street,  S.W.  The  age 
limits  are  from  25  to  40  in  the  case  of  under- 
gardeners,  &c.  Vacancies  as  gardeners  are  as 
far  as  possible  filled  by  promotion,  from  the 
ranks  of  under-gardeners,  of  such  men  as  pass 
the  examination  in  practical  horticulture  held  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  and  in  the 
other  ranks  by  promotion. 

Wart  Disease  (Black  Scab)  of  Potatos. 

— The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has 
scheduled  this  disease  under  the  Destructive 
Insects  and  Pests  Order  of  1908.  This  order 
requires  all  occupiers  of  land  on  which  the 
disease  has  appeared  to  report  the  fact  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4,  White- 
hall Place,  London,  S.W.  Wart  disease  has 
been  somewhat  prevalent  in  the  Potato  crop 
this  year,  and  cases  have  been  reported  from 
Lancaster,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Leicester, 
Salop,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Worcester,  Merioneth, 
Glamorgan,  and  Dumfries.  Growers  are,  there- 
fore, recommended  to  examine  their  Potatos 
carefully,  while  the  crops  are  being  lifted,  with 
the  view  of  detecting  this  disease,  which,  if  neg- 
lected, may  do  serious  injury.  When  the 
Potato  is  only  slightly  attacked  warty  excre- 
scences grow  out  from  the  eyes  ;  in  a  bad  attack 
the  whole  tuber  has  a  distorted,  almost  sponge- 
like appearance.  A  leaflet  describing  the 
disease  and  suggesting  preventive  measures  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
4,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 

Potatos. — The  acreage  in  Great  Britain  under 
this  crop  in  1908  has  been  estimated  at  562,105, 
as  compared  with  548,920  in  1907,  thus  showing 
ixv  increase  of  13,185.  Potatos  are  amongst  the 
few  crops  in  this  country  which  do  not  show  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  cultivated.  In  Ireland, 
however,  as  we  learn  from  the  Agricultural 
Statistics,  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ire- 
land, the  total  area  of  Potatos  in  1908  is 
587,230  acres  as  compared  with  590,998  acres  in 
1907,  a  decrease  of  3,768  acres  or  0.6  per  cent. 
There  is  a  decrease  in  Leinster  of  2,381  acres,  in 
Munster  of  2,313  acres,  and  in  Connaught  of 
409  acres.  In  Ulster  there  is  an  increase  of 
1,335  acres.  In  Leinster  the  decrease  is  seen 
chiefly  in  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  King's,  Queen's, 
and  Wexford.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  area 
of  Potatos  in  Dublin,  Kildare,  Louth,  and 
Meath.  In  Munster  there  is  a  decrease  in  all 
the  counties,  but  chiefly  in  Clare,  Limerick,  and 
Tipperary.  In  Ulster  the  increase  is  mainly  in 
the  counties  of  Down,  Tyrone,  and  London- 
derry. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  decrease 
in  several  Ulster  counties,  especially  in  Antrim, 
Cavan,  Donegal,  and  Moneghan.  In  Connaught 
there  is  an  increase  in  Mayo  and  Sligo,  but  a 
decrease  in  Galway,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon. 

The  Late  Mr.  Whitmore. — It  is  with  much 
regret  that  we  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  A. 
Whitmore,  which  occurred  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 10.  Mr.  Whitmore  for  many  years  re- 
presented Chelsea  in  Parliament.  He  was  in- 
terested in  horticulture,  and  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  management  of  the 
Chelsea  Physic  Garden  since  its  reorganisation 
some  years  ago. 

The  Hop  Industry.— The  recent  report  pre- 
sented by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  past  and 


present  conditions  of  the  Hop  industry  affords 
a  valuable  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  altered  conditions  may  introduce 
into  modern  life.  The  report  indicates  that 
whilst  there  has  been  a  fall  in  the  acreage  under 
Hops,  the  total  amount  produced  has  not  appre- 
ciably fallen  off  since  1885,  owing  to  the  increase 
in  the  yield  per  acre  on  the  land  now  cultivated 
for  this  purpose.  Doubtless  more  can  still  be 
done  to  improve  both  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  this  yield,  but  the  met'nods  of  cold  storage 
which  are  now  employed  seem  likely  to  check 
the  rise  in  prices  which  used  to,  at  any  rate, 
partly  make  up  for  a  year  of  short  yield.  From 
the  growers'  point  of  view,  the  principal  feature 
of  the  leport  will  perhaps  lie  in  the  statement 
that  the  committee  are  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend the  reimposition  of  an  import  duty  on  the 
foreign  Hops,  although  they  think  that  an  indi- 
cation should  be  given  on  the  vessel  in  which 
the  beer  is  sent  out  as  to  whether  English  or 
foreign  Hops  have  been  used,  and  they  recom- 
mend that  the  Act  of  1866,  which  requires  that 
English  Hops  shall  be  marked,  shall  be  extended 
so  as  to  apply,  as  far  as  possible,  to  imported 
Hops  also. 

The  Journal  of  the  R.H.S. —The  ]ournaV 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  September 
contains  some  interesting  articles.  Amongst 
them  the  account  of  "  Gardening  in  the  Western 
Highlands,"  by  Mr.  O.  Mackenzie,  will  be  read 
with  some  surprise  by  those  who  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  wonderful  climate  (from  the  horticul- 
tural point  of  view)  of  the  West  Coast  of  Scot- 
land. An  article  of  much  value  is  that  by  Col. 
Beddome  on  '■  Acanthaceae,"  whilst  the  report 
of  Mr.  E.  White's  lecture  on  the  "  Profession  of 
Landscape  Gardening "  should  give  food  for 
reflection  to  those  who  have  the  interests  ol 
horticulture  at  heart.  We  hope  lo  deal  with, 
this  subject  in  our  own  columns  at  an  early 
date,  for  it  is  one  of  the  points  of  contact,  which; 
are  rapidly  multiplying,  between  horticulture 
and  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  higher 
education. 

Horticultural  Directory.— We  are  asked 
by  the  editor  of  the  Horticultural  Directory,  12, 
Milne  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  London,, 
if  gardeners  will  notify  him  of  any  changes  that 
have  occurred  since  October,  1907,  as  regards 
alteration  of  title  or  change  of  address. 


NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

As  work  for  the  following  year's  crops  must 
now  be  commenced,  this  may  h^  termed  the  new 
year  of  the  "  French  "  garden.  Beds  must  be 
prepared  for  seed  sowing,  and  for  pricking  off 
the  different  sorts  of  Lettuces,  CauliHowers,  and 
Cabbages,  to  be  grown  either  on  hot-beds,  in  cold 
frames,  or  outside  early  next  spring.  In  old- 
established  gardens  this  work  is  deferred  until 
the  last  momeat,  but  in  new  gardens  it  is  prefer- 
able to  do  it  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  sown 
our  Cauliflower  seeds  very  thinly,  not  more  than 
500  seeds  per  light,  in  a  well-prepared  bed. 
Some  gardeners  sow  the  seeds  thickly  and  prick 
out  the  seedlings  when  small,  transplanting 
again  in  November,  but  there  is  no  advantage 
in  this  practice.  The  seedling  Ox-heart  Cab- 
bages are  just  appearing  through  the  soil,  the 
dull  weather  being  favourable  to  their  germi- 
nation. 

We  are  pricking  off  in  well-drained  and  well- 
prepared  ground  the  batch  of  Onions  sown  on 
August  15.  The  seedlings  are  extremely  small 
and  need  handling  very  carefully ;  they  are 
pricked  out  3  inches  apart  each  way,  and  receive 
a  good  watering  after  the  transplanting. 

We  are  planting  in  their  final  quarters  the 
Lettuces  sovvn  in  the  first  days  of  August.  AH 
decayed  leaves  are  removed,  and  spotted  plants 
rejected.  These  Lettuces  will  be  afforded  no 
ventilation  unless  they  grow  too  fast,  which 
rarely  happens.  When  Lettuces  are  cultivated 
on  hot-beds  in  November,  they  should  be  pricked 
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off  30  per  cloche,  in  a  well-sheltered  place. 
Neither  ventilation  nor  watering  will  be  re- 
quired, but  should  the  sun's  rays  become  exces- 
sively hot,  mats  should  be  spread  over  the 
cloches  to  keep  the  ground  moist.  Formerly  we 
used  to  sow  Passion  Lettuce  in  beds  in  the  open 
on  September  10,  the  seedlings  being  planted 
out  in  their  permanent  quarters  in  the  middle  of 
October,  where  they  stood  throughout  the  winter. 
This  system  has  been  largely  discarded  owing 
to  the  great  losses  through  the  frost  and  insect 
pests. 

Cauliflowers  planted  at  the  end  of  June, 
amongst  the  first  batch  of  Melons,  are  just 
maturing  their  heads.  As  a  rule  the  earliest 
inflorescences  are  the  worst  ;  their  precocity  is 
generally  due  to  some  irregularity,  such  as  a 
lack  of  moisture.  Another  sowing  of  Lamb's 
Lettuce  can  be  made  now.  We  are  gathering 
Melons  from  the  last  batch  of  plants  planted  at 
the  end  of  June  ;  the  fruits  are  not  so  large  as 
those  grown  earlier  in  the  season.  This  crop  is 
very  useful  where  a  long  succession  of  fruits 
is  required,  but  for  commercial  purposes  they 
are  not  very  profitable,  owing  to  their  lack  of 
sweetness  and  flavour. 

Though  the  days  are  getting  shorter  and  the 
nights  cooler,  watering  must  not  be  discon- 
tinued, especially  in  the  case  of  Cauliflowers, 
Carrots  and  Celery,  which  are  quick  growers 
and  need  plenty  of  moisture.  Now  is  the  best 
lime  to  paint,  glaze,  and  repair  the  lights.  To 
keep  a  light  in  good  order  it  is  necessary  to 
paint  the  outside  every  year  and  the  inside 
every  two  years.  Si.\teen-ounce  glass  is  prefer- 
able to  twenty-one  ounce  for  glazing  these  lights, 
as  the  frames  have  a  slope  of  1  inch  only.  The 
frames  are  made  to  take  three  lights.     The  wood 
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of  -which  they  are  made  is  ordinary  deal,  1  inch 
in  thickness,  the  back  board  being  9  inches  wide 
and  the  front  board  8  inches.  P.  Aquaiias, 
Mayland,  Essex,  September  g,  igoS. 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 

APPLE  BEN'S  RED. 
One  more  season's  experience  with  this  Apple 
■convinces  me  of  its  value  as  an  August  dessert 
variety.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  a  small 
garden,  as  the  trees  crop  freely  when  young.  In 
the  autumn  of  1906  I  planted  a  score  or  more  of 
trees,  quite  ill-furnished  with  branches;  in  fact, 
they  were  maidens  of  the  previous  year,  and 
had  not  been  pruned,  being  about  4  feet  high.  I 
merely  took  the  point  out  of  each  leading  shoot. 
Last  year  they  did  not  make  much  growth,  but 
they  are  this  year  giving  a  full  crop  of  medium- 
sized,  highly-coloured  fruits.  This  Apple  ripens 
before  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  has  a  very 
pleasing  exterior.     "E.  M. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


'(Thi  Editor  doe%  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 
Etymology  of  Plant  -  Names.  —  Mr. 
Harold  Evans's  note  about  the  word  Wal- 
nut ,(on  p.  204}  is  best  answered  by  the 
Assertion  of  a  principle  which,  I  think, 
ought    to    prevail    in    these    enquiries.        If    a 


name,  as  now  written,  can  be  traced  back  by 
a  recognised  process  of  transition  to  an  ancient 
form,  it  is  unscientific  to  call  in  another  explana- 
tion. Avelana-nut  would  naturally  pass  into 
Walnut,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  name  Avelana  was  lost.  On  the  contrary, 
the  analogy  of  Chestnut  and  Cherry  goes  to 
prove  that  the  Roman  names  of  trees  imported 
into  Britain  were  retained.  The  e.xistence  of  the 
local  name  Welshnut  does  not,  to  my  mind,  in- 
validate this  derivation.  The  word  Avelana 
would  commonly  have  the  plural  "  s  "  attached 
to  it,  and  forms,  such  as  Awlns,  \Yal(n)s,  would 
arise  which  would  ultimately  pass  into 
""Welsh,"  as  being  the  only  current  and  in- 
telligible word  of  similar  sound.  Such  modifi- 
cations are  very  common  ;  abundant  instances 
are  found  in  English  surnames  (see  Surnames  as 
a  Science,  Ferguson).  Safe  philological  principles 
must  prevail  in  these  enquiries.  The  derivation 
of  Pansy  from  pensee  violates  the  principle  that 
we  must  not  look  on  old  names  with  modern 
eyes.  Such  a  derivation  belongs  to  the  senti- 
mental, "  language  of  flowers  "  point  of  view, 
which  was  foreign  to  the  matter-of-fact, 
mediceval  Englishman,  and  probably  came  in 
with  Italian  influence  in  Tudor  times.  Pansy, 
no  doubt,  is  a  much  older  word  with  a  simpler 
and  more  material  meaning.  If  its  connection 
with  the  Banwort  is  disputed,  an  alternative 
and  not  unreasonable  derivation  has  been  pro- 
posed from  panache,  pied  or  blotched.  The  old 
form.  Pawnee,  approaches  this  more  nearly. 
The  history  of  such  names  is  difficult  to  trace, 
because  early  literature  did  not  commonly,  or  in 
any  precise  way,  concern  itself  with  flowers. 
Therefore,  the  compilers  of  even  our  most  eru- 
dite standard  dictionaries  repeat  these  trite  and 
often  false  etymologies.     G.  H.  Englcheart. 

Flower  Seeds.— The  uncertain  germinating 
properties  of  certain  seeds  referred  to  by  Mr. 
William  Mallett  on  p.  170,  affords  an  instance  of 
one  of  those  problems  in  nature,  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  which  will  never  be  arrived  at.  It 
is  the  general  belief  that  seeds  of  Anemone, 
Hellebore,  Primula,  Iris,  and  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Lily  family  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe,  and  this  has  doubtless  been  fol- 
lowed in  many  instances  with  totally  different 
results.  I  believe  the  late  Professor  Michael 
Foster  gave  an  experience  of  his  in  the  Gar' 
deners'  Chronicle  not  long  before  his  death  with 
certain  seeds  of  Iris  of  his  own  sowing  remain- 
ing good  and  producing  plants  each  year  for  a 
period  extending  to  15  years,  and  he  saw  no 
reason  why  even  that  long  period  could  not  be 
extended.  In  my  own  experience,  I  have  known 
seeds  of  a  sowing  of  Iris  to  produce  plants  each 
year  for  five  years,  by  which  time  the  whole  of 
the  seeds  had  germinated.  If  seeds,  under  the 
same  conditions  of  light,  heat,  and  moisture, 
can  remain  dormant  and  good  for  15  years,  whilst 
similar  seeds,  under  the  same  conditions,  ger- 
minate within  a  year  of  the  sowing,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  problem.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  of  opinion,  based  upon  experience,  that  the 
seeds  of  certain  plants  lose  rather  than  gain  in 
point  of  time  in  germination  from  being 
sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  Some 
years  ago  I  took  from  the  opening  capsules  a 
large  quantity  of  seeds  of  Anthericum  Lilias- 
trum  var.  major  and  sowed  them  in  several  boxes 
within  a  few  hours.  A  portion  of  the  same 
seed  was  placed  in  a  brown  paper  bag  to  await 
orders,  and,  the  season  over,  the  surplus  was 
sown  in  the  usual  way.  This  latter  seed,  dried 
and  rested  for  several  months,  produced  plants 
abundantly  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  from 
the  date  of  sowing,  while  that  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  remained  dormant  for  upwards  of  two 
years,  and  then  the  plants  appeared  as  thickly 
as  Mustard  and  Cress,  quite  lifting  the  surface 
soil  that  covered  them.  In  this  case  it  would 
appear  that  a  certain  change  or  development 
was  necessary  internally  before  the  seeds  were 
capable  of  growth,  and  that  such  change  was 
more  quickly  brought  about  by  the  dry  condition 
of  the  seed  bag.  What  is  of  importance  to  the 
gardener  and  the  seedsman  is  that  they  may 
know  to  what  extent  seeds  may  be  kept  in  the 
dry  state  advantageously.  Old  seeds  of  the 
Cyclamen  are  as  good  as  any,  and  seeds  a  dozen 
years  old  are  as  full  of  vitality  as  the  newest. 
Fresh  Primula  seed  is  regarded  as  essential  to 
success  ;  yet  both  these  plants  belong  to  the  same 
order.  Seeds  of  annuals  and  biennials  usually 
germinate  quickly  and  in  great  abundance ; 
whilst  seeds  of  perennials  of  the  same  genera 


are  often  slow  and  erratic  in  growth,  the 
herbaceous  and  the  annual  Phloxes  being  an 
example.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  the  case 
of  annuals  and  biennials,  the  vitality  of  their 
seeds  may  be  influenced,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
by  the  length  of  the  plant's  existence.  Seeds  of 
Daffodils  and  Eremuri,  if  sown  two  or  three 
months  after  harvesting,  appear  with  consider- 
able uniformity  in  the  following  spring  ;  while 
year-old  seeds  of  the  last-named  plants  may  not 
appear  at  all.  Daffodil  seeds  saved  four  years 
appear  to  be  as  full  of  vitality  as  the  newest. 
Many  seeds  appear  to  do  best  when  sown  in  the 
springtime,  and  some  will  refuse  to  grow  if 
planted  two  months  later.  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
Hampton  Hill. 

Colour     Chart As    the    English    "  coUa- 

borateur  "  of  the  Repertoire  des  Couleurs,  I  should 
like  to  emphasise  the  necessity  for  using  the 
screen  or  mirette  when  making  comparisons  to 
match  colours.  It  is  a  simple  contrivance,  ex- 
plained on  page  33  in  the  letterpress.  Without 
its  use  perfect  identification  is  scarcely  possible. 
There  is  a  brilliancy  in  the  colours  of  this  work 
that  makes  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  florists. 
C.  Harman  Payne. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 

September  15. — The  usual  fortnightly  meet- 
ing was  held  on  this  date  in  not  very  favourable 
weather.  There  was  a  good  display  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  exhi- 
bition consisting  of  groups  of  Dahlias  and  other 
seasonable  hardy  flowers,  including  some  very 
fine  Gladioli  shown  by  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co., 
Cambridge.  Awards  were  granted  to  novelties 
by  all  the  Committees  ;  the  Floral  Committee 
gave  one  First-CIass  Certificate  and  nine  Awards 
of  Merit ;  the  Orchid  Com.mittee  conferred  one 
First-Class  Certificate  and  one  Award  of  Merit ; 
whilst  the  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Committee  gave 
an  Award  of  Merit  to  a  new  variety  of  Apple. 
At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Fellows  the 
continuation  of  the  paper  b}'  Mr.  Thomas  Maw- 
son,  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A.,  on  "  The  Ethics  of  Gar- 
den Making,"  was  read. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  and 
Messrs.  Henry  B.  May,  J.  Bilney,  Chas.  T. 
Druery,  James  Walker,  John  Green,  John  Jen- 
nings, C.  R.  Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon,  Arthur  Tur- 
ner, H.  J.  Jones,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  J.  T.  Ben- 
nett-Poe,  Jas.  Douglas,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J. 
James,  Jas.  Hudson,  and  Walter  T.  Ware. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  arranged  at 
the  end  of  the  hall  one  of  the  most  representa- 
tive groups  of  Dahlias  we  have  seen.  Cactus 
varieties  largely  predominated,  and  these,  dis- 
played in  bamboo  and  other  stands,  formed 
quite  a  feature  in  themselves.  In  addition,  there 
were  many  of  the  pompon  varieties,  together 
with  the  single  "  Star  "  Dahlias,  and  others  of 
the  Pa3ony,  single,  and  decorative  classes.  The 
method  of  arrangement  was  pleasing,  a  number 
of  plants  of  Kochia  being  used  for  relief  to  the 
flowers.     (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Another  excellent  exhibit  of  these  flowers  came 
from  Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  London 
Wall,  the  cactus  varieties  grouped  in  baskets 
forming  the  chief  attraction.  Some  of  the  more 
conspicuous  varieties  were  Gazelle,  Faunus, 
Mrs.  Shoesmith  (white),  Caradoc  (yellow),  Lydia 
(pink),  W.  Marshall  (yellow  and  fawn),  and 
Daisy  Staples  (rose-pink).  The  same  firm  exhi- 
bited Tufted  Pansies.  (Silver-Gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Another  choice  exhibit  of  Dahlias  came  from 
Mr.  J.  T.  West's  Brentwood  Nursery,  the  group 
having  most  of  the  best  kinds  in  the  cactus  and 
pompon  varieties.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  showed 
cactus  and  single  Dahlias  in  variety.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Some  14  dozen  spikes  of  Gladiolus,  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  made  a 
particularly  good  exhibit  of  these  popular 
flowers,  the  great  vigour  of  the  well-flowered 
spikes  meriting  high  praise.  A  large  number 
were  of  shades  of  white,  pink,  and  blush,  and 
the  majoritv  were  labelled  "  Seedlings."  (Silver.. 
Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 
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Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  displaj-ed 
some  fine  Carnations,  the  varieties  Britannia 
and  Victory  being  very  noticeable  amongst  the 
blooms  of  scarlet  shades,  the  pink-flowered  varie- 
ties being  equally  well  represented  by  Enchan- 
tress, Mrs.  Burnett,  and  others.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cannel£  &  Soxs,  Swanley,  staged 
well-flowered  Begonias,  the  salmon-pink 
flowered  Rosebud  being  exquisite  in  the  ex- 
treme. Polar  Star  (white)  and  Mrs.  Burden  (gol- 
den yellow)  were  also  noted.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  L.  GwiLLIM,  New  Eltham,  showed 
blooms  of  tuberous-rooting  Begonias  in  batches 
of  colours.  The  shades  of  pink,  salmon,  red, 
scarlet,  yellow,  &c.,  seen  in  the  petals  were  very 
fine ;  the  blooms,  in  addition,  were  large,  and 
represented  a  choice  strain  of  these  excelle.it 
bedding  and  greenhouse  plants.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  &  So.v,  Old  Nurseries,  Ches- 
hunt,  had  an  interesting  collection  of  choice 
flowering  and  fruiting  shrubs,  in  which  many 
good  plants  were  observed.  Of  the  more  strik. 
ing  we  may  mention  Cercidophyllum  japonica, 
with  brilliant  red  foliage,  Clerodendron  dichoto- 
mum  (finely  in  flower),  Rhus  typhina  laciniaii 
(a  very  distinct  and  graceful  novelty),  Spirjt,-'. 
Aitchisonii  (with  white  terminal  sprays  of  blos- 
soms), and  Euonymus  latifolia  (crowded  with 
its  scarlet  fruits  just  bursting).  (Silver  Floia 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Pennell  &  Son,  Lincoln,  brought 
their  new  variegated  Ivy,  Hedera  dentata  var.e- 
gata,  the  foliage  being  pleasingly  coloured. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery 
showed  a  small  exhibit  of  choice  plants  of  a 
hardy  nature. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield, 
had  a  showy  group  of  seasonable  hardy  flowers, 
in  which  were  noticed  masses  of  Delphiniums, 
Kniphofias,  Lilies,  Pyrethrums  and  early- 
flowering  Michaelmas  Daisies.  Penniseturn 
japonicum  is  a  most  beautiful  hardy  perennial 
grass,  possessing  the  graceful  habit  of  the 
Fulalia.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Eggett  &  Son  brought  hardy  Ferns 
in  variety;  the  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton, 
staged  a  small  rockwork  arranged  with  Alpine 
plants.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter,  had 
some  interesting  plants,  including  Colletia 
horrida  in  full  flower.  Dahlia  coronata,  the  so- 
called  scented  Dahlia  with  orange-red  flowers 
on  steins  that  stand  well  above  the  foliage,  and 
Nerine  Bowdenii. 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  The  Nur- 
series, Dover,  showed  a  selection  of  seasonable 
hardy  flowers,  amongst  which  were  many  Gladi- 
oli, Liatris  spicata,  Hunnemannia  fumariifolia, 
with  beautiful  Poppy-like  3-ellow  flowers.  Core- 
opsis lanceolata,  Tritomas,  Zauschneria  califor- 
nica,  &c.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  cS:  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  showed  seasonable  hardy  flowers, 
including  Sedum  spectabile  in  variety,  Bocconi t 
cordata,  China  Asters,  Liliums,  Phloxes,  Gladi- 
oli, Antirrhinums,  Salvia  splendens  variety 
Fire  Ball,  Coreopsis  verticillata  and  Zephyran- 
thes,  Sternbergia  lutea.  Crocuses  and  other 
early-flowering  bulbs.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  had  an 
array  of  seasonable  hardy  flowers.  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal.) 

A  similar  award  was  granted  to  Mr.  Frank 
Brazier,  Caterham,  for  Phloxes  and  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  London, 
N.,  exhibited  vases  of  the  winter-flowering  Car- 
nation, having  excellent  blooms  of  White  Per- 
fection, Enchantress,  Robt.  Craig,  and  other 
popular  varieties.  Adjoining  the  Carnations 
was  a  batch  of  plants  of  the  red-leafed  Coleus 
Cordelia,  and  in  the  annexe  a  selection  of  named 
varieties  of  Pentstemons.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 
Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  displayed  ex- 
cellent examples  of  well-flowered  Clematises, 
the  more  conspicuous  being  Beauty  of  Worces- 
ter (deep  clear  blue),  Jackmanii  (snow  whit€>, 
Ville  de  Lyon  (burgundy-red  or  carmine),  Nellie 
Moser,  and  integrifolia  Durandi,  which  is  best 
described  as  dark  gentian-blue.  It  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct variety.  A  bordering  of  variegated  Euony- 
mus and  a  background  of  Palms  made  a  capital 
setting  for  the  flowering  plants.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

"Messrs.  W.  WELLS  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
showed  a  very  large  exhibit  of  early-flowering 


Chrysanthemums  in  great  assortment,  also  a 
number  of  vases  of  Pentstemons.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Edmonton,  showed  pot  plants  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, also  Heliotropes,  Bouvardia  Hum. 
boldtii  grandiflora.  Plumbago  capensis,  both 
white  and  blue-flowered,  and  a  batch  of  the 
finely-coloured  Salvia  Pride  of  Zurich.  Ferns 
were  freely  interspersed  in  the  group.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Ja5.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
showed  a  most  interesting  collection  of  hardy 
fruits  and  foliage  of  an  ornamental  character, 
many  being  brilliant  in  their  autumn  tinting 
There  were  also  many  hardy  flowering  shrubs 
Some  of  the  finer  were  Vitis  Coignetise,  V.  Hen 
ryana,  both  brilliantly  coloured,  Cornus  Mas  el*^- 
gantissima,  Clerodendron  trichotomum,  Euon* 
mus  latifolius,  Negundo  californicum  aureum 
Stephanandra  flexuosa,  -\cer  palmatum  sangui 
neum  (finely-coloured  foliage).  Viburnum  rhyti 
dophyllum  in  fruit.  Rose  hips  in  variety.  Per 
nettyas.  Ericas,  and  Catalpa  bignonioides  aurea 
This  firm  also  showed  -4Lschynanthus  grand 
flora,     E.      Lobbianus,    E.    pulcher,     Abutilon 


being  tipped  with  white.  These  two  were 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

Dahlia  Adela  (Pompon). — This  pure  whit© 
flower  is  singularly  neat  and  well  formed  and 
of  an  ideal  size.  From  Mr.  Chas.  Turner, 
Slough. 

Dahlia  Betty  (single). — A  rosy-mauve  flower, 
with  crimson  base.  From  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Crawlev. 

Dahlia  Brigadier  (Cactus). — The  incurving 
florets  are  a  rich  tone  of  reddish-crimson. 

Dahlia  Monarch  (Cactus). — A  very  effective 
flower  of  a  tone  of  reddish-salmon,  with  a  centre 
of  clear  yellow.  These  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  BURRELL  &  Co.,  Cambridge. 

Dahlia  Snowdon  (Cactus). — A  pure  white 
variety  of  much  excellence.     See  fig.  95. 

Dahlia  Teutonic  (Cactus). — The  colour  ap- 
proximates to  amaranth  crimson,  with  ruby-red 
shading. 

Dahlia  Satisfaction  (Cactus). — A  very  pleas- 
ing variety,  in  which  the  predominant  shade  is 
rose ;  the  centre  is  white.  These  three  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  James  Stredwick  &  Son,  St. 
Leonards. 


irUlogmph  by  John 
Fig.   95. — cactus    dahlia   "  snowdon,"    reduced.    (See  Awards.) 


Golden  Fleece,  and  Crinum  Folhergillii  major. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

First-class  Certificate. 
Popiilus  albus  lasioearfa. — A  new  Poplar  from 
China,  with  broadly  ovate  cordate  leaves, 
having  a  breadth  of  about  10  inches  and  a 
length  of  12  inches  as  shown  in  quite  small 
plants.  The  tree  is  said  to  reach  a  height  of 
15  or  20  feet,  and  should,  therefore,  prove 
a  grand  addition  to  our  hardy  deciduous  trees. 
The  footstalks  and  the  more  prominent  veins 
are  coloured  reddish-scarlet.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

-Awards  of  Merit. 

Dahlia  Flora  (Cactus). — A  variety  coloured 
yellow  and  fawn,  the  tips  of  the  florets  being 
almost  white. 

Dahlia  Nellie  Riding  (Cactus). — A  showy 
variety    of    crimson-maroon     shade,    the    florets 


Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Ciurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secre- 
tary), Harrv  J.  Veitch,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman,  II.  Little,  Stuart  Low,  K.  G. 
Thwaites,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  W.  Cobb,  A.  A. 
McBean,  C.  H.  Curtis,  J.  Forster  .41cock,  Gur- 
ney  Wilson,  W.  P.  Bound,  F.  J.  Thorne,  H.  G. 
Alexander,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  White,  J.  Wil- 
son Potter,  and  W.  Bolton.  There  were  several 
good  groups  of  Orchids,  but  the  number  of 
plants  entered  for  Awards  were  fewer  in  num- 
ber than  usual,  and  resulted  in  only  one  First- 
Class  Certificate  and  one  Award  of  Merit  being 
given. 

Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  HOLFORD,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Wes. 
tonbirt  (gr.  -Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  sent  three 
beautiful  hybrids,  representatives  of  which 
had  already  received  .\wards.  Thev  consistej 
of    Cypripedium    Rossettii    magnifica    (insigno 
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Sanderianum  X  Maudias),  a  beautiful  yellow 
flower  veined  with  emerald  green  and  with  a 
white  tip  to  the  dorsal  sepal ;  Sophro-L^lio-Cat- 
tleya  medea  superba,  and  Lselio-Cattleya  Elva 
superba,  both  dark  and  finely-coloured  hybrids. 

H.  S.  GoousoN,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  for  a  g^oup  containing  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  Among  the  rarer  specimens  were  the 
white  and  violet-coloured  Dendrobium  Wil- 
liamsianum  :  the  crimson-centred  Miltonia  vexil- 
latia  l.eopoldii ;  Cypripedium  H.  S.  Goodson 
(Swinburneii  x  T.  B.  Haywood),  a  large  and 
finely-shaped  flower  ;  C.  Fairlawn  and  C.  Olga 
Bagshaw,  both  dark  and  handson'.e  flowers  ; 
the  singular  little  white  Angraecum  distichum  ; 
and  a  selection  of  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas, 
Laelio-Cattleyas,  &c. 

Messrs.  Charleswoeth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  select 
group,  some  of  the  plants  in  which  were  new 
Laelio-Cattleyas  flowering  for  the  first  time  and 
not  yet  matured.  Among  these  "were  several 
having  new  tints  and  combinations  of  colours. 
Others  noted  were  Cypripedium  Morganife 
Langleyense,  still  one  of  the  fiaest  of  all  Cypri- 
pediums ;  C.  Daisy  Barclay,  a  large  white 
bloom  with  deep  claret-purple  markings  ;  C.  lo- 
Charlesworthii  (lo-maxiraa  x  Charlesworthii) 
having  a  deep,  rose-netted  dorsal  sepal ;  Laelio- 
Cattleya  luminosa  and  other  Laelio-Cattleyas, 
Cattleya  Enid,  C.  Lord  Rothschild  var.  delicate, 
C.  Alicia  (Iris  x  labiata),  C.  Harrisoniana 
alba,  C.  Gaskelliana  alba,  various  Sophro- 
Laelias,  Zygopetalum  Roeblingianum,  Z. 
Burkii,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Saxder  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  plant  of  the  re- 
markable Cypripedium  Eclipse  (Stoneii  x 
Calypso,  Oakwood  variety),  the  stately  flower 
being  perfectly  flat,  the  white  dorsal  sepal 
being  heavily  marked  with  purple  at  the  back 
and  with  dark,  purple  lines  of  varying  length 
at  the  base  of  the  inner  surface;  the  lip  and 
petals  are  yellowish,  tinged  and  veined  with 
purple.  Another  novelty  was  Brasso-Cattleya  St. 
Alban  (B.  Digbyana  x  Schilleriana),  with  green 
sepals  and  petals,  the  front  of  the  pretty,  whitish 
labellum  being  striped  with  rose.  Others  re- 
marked were  Brasso-Laslia  Helen  var.  amabile, 
a  large  and  quaintly-shaped  flower ;  Brasso- 
L^lia  Doris,  Brasso-Cattleya  Madame  Chas. 
Maron,  Cattleya  Davisii,  C.  Iris  inversa,  and 
other  hybrids ;  the  species  included  Ccelogyne 
Micholitzii,  Phalfenopsis  Esmeralda  atrorubens, 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba,  and  Vanda  ccerulea. 

Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  re- 
ceived a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  in 
which  were  good  examples  of  Vanda  cosrulea, 
some  very  dark-flowered  plants  of  Odontoglos- 
sum  Harryanum,  also  Cycnoches  chlorochilon, 
various  Brasso-Cattleyas,  Lselio-Cattleyas,  and 
other  hybrids;  Trichocentrum  albo-purpureum, 
Cirrhopetalum  appendiculatum,  and  other  in- 
teresting species. 

Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate,  secured  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  in  which 
were  several  plants  of  Cypripedium  A.  de  Lair- 
esse,  a  selection  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  and 
other  Cattleyas,  including  the  superb  white  C. 
Harrisoniana  alba,  Stanley's  variety.  (See 
Awards.) 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Queen's  Road 
Nurseries,  Cheltenham,  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  an  effectively-arranged 
group  of  well-flowered  Orchids,  amongst  which 
were  several  plants  of  Oncidium  Papilio  ar- 
ranged with  Dendrobium,  Phalaenopsis,  Vanda 
ccerulea,  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  C.  Pittiana,  and 
other  Cattleyas  and  Laelio-Cattleyas,  also  Mil- 
tonia Bleuana,  Cypripedium  Maudiae,  C.  En- 
dora,  Masdevallia  Wallisii  stupenda,  M.  Bock- 
ing  hybrid,  and  Zj'gopetalum  rostratum. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  in  which 
we  noticed  the  rare  white  and  rose-flowered 
Dendrobium  Leeanum,  D.  sanguinolentum  Mil- 
tonia Regnellii  purpurea,  the  clear,  yellow- 
coloured  Oncidium  oblongatum  citrinum,  Stan- 
hopea  oculata,  the  graceful,  white  Coelogyne 
Veitchii,  Vanda  Kimballiana,  Masdevallia  mu?- 
cosa,  M.  Peristeria  ;  a  selection  of  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Iris,  C.  Gaskelliana  Phyllis,  a  very 
pretty  and  delicately-tinted  form  ;  Cypripedium 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,  C.  Watsonianum,  C.  Maudise, 
&c. 


Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  again 
staged  a  selection  of  hybrid  Cattleyas. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  sent  Cattleya  Angela 
(intermedia  nivalis  x  labiata  Cooksoniae),  a 
very  pretty  hybrid  with  well-formed  white 
flowers. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Christ- 
church  Road,  Streatham,  showed  a  selection  of 
Cattleya  Adula  (bicolor  x  Hardyana),  a  strong 
rival  of  the  favourite  C.  Iris,  and  with  great 
variation  and  beauty  in  the  tinting  of  the 
flowers  of  the  different  varieties.  Also  C. 
Pittiana  var.  J.  M.  Black  (granulosa  Schofield- 
iana  x  aurea),  and  the  pure  white  C.  Dussel- 
dorfei  Undine. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 

Cattleya  Harrisoniana  alba,  Stanley^ s  variety, 
from  Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate. — The 
finest  pure  white  Cattleya  of  its  class,  and  when 
compared  with  the  original  form,  larger  in 
size  and  broader  in  all  the  segments,  a  feature 
being  the  broad,  openly-displayed  lip,  which 
has  a  clear  chrome-yellow  zone  in  the  centre. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Maronii  aurea  (Veliitina  x  Dowiana 
aurea),  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
K.C.V.O.,  Burford  (gr.  Mr.  "VV.  H.  White).— A 
distinct  form  much  larger  than  the  original,  and 
with  broader  and  flatly-arranged  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  clear  citron-yellow  colour.  The 
broad  labellum  is  marked  in  the  centre  with 
deep,  ruby-crimson,  changing  to  reddish-rose 
towards  the  margin,  the  disc  bsing  golden-yellow 
with  dark-red  markings  from  the  base. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Cheal,  Esq.  (chairman),  also 
Messrs.  A.  M.  Allan,  W.  Barnes,  W.  Bates,  J. 
Davis,  A.  Dean,  C.  Foster,  W.  Fyfe,  J.  Jaques, 
G.  Hey,  J.  Mclndoe,  H.  Parr,  W.  Poupart,  G. 
Reynolds,  O.  Thomas,  J.  Willard  and  W.  H. 
Divers. 

A  small  high-coloured  Apple,  not  unlike 
Worcester  Pearmain,  but  softer  in  texture,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  A.  Webb,  Chillery,  Exmouth. 

Two  Melons  were  tasted  by  the  Com- 
mittee. One  was  of  medium  size,  white- 
fleshed,  and  not  unlike  Hero  of  Lockinge 
in  appearance:  it  was  labelled  The  Peer; 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  Goatley  (gr.  to  Lady  North- 
CLIFFE,  Sutton  Place,  Guildford).  The  other 
was  much  larger,  also  white-fleshed,  and  named 
Barnett  Hill  Favourite.  It  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Michelson  (gr.  to  F.  W.  Cook,  Esq.,  Wonersh, 
Guildford).  The  flesh  was  soft,  but  highly 
flavoured,  and  it  was  decided  to  request  that  the 
variety  may  be  tried  at  Wisley  next  year.  A 
fruiting  branch  of  Vitis  Coignetias  was  dis- 
played. 

Lady  Northcliffe  displayed  a  collection  of 
23  Melons  in  three  varieties,  viz.,  The  Peer,  Hero 
of  Lockinge,  and  Sutton's  Al.  The  fruits  gen- 
erally were  of  good  appearance.  (Silver  Knigh- 
tian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  London  Wall, 
set  up  a  very  handsome  and  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  24  named  varieties  of  Tomatos  in 
dishes.  Yellow  varieties  were  especially  fine  ; 
they  included  Blenheim  Orange,  Yellow  'Pon- 
derosa.  Golden  Perfection,  Lemon  Blush,  and 
Golden  Jubilee  having  the  deepest-coloured  fruits 
of  all.  Of  smaller  yellow  varieties,  Chiswick 
Peach,  Pear-shaped,  Plum-shaped,  Golden 
Drop,  and  Yellow  Cherry  were  excellent.  The 
finest  red  kinds  were  Lord  Roberts,  Masterpiece, 
Triumph,  Duke  of  Y'ork,  Dobbie's  Champion, 
May's  Favourite,  Queen  Alexandra,  and  Sun- 
rise. The  brick-red  forms  were  Terra  Cotta, 
Ponderosa,  and  Cooper's  Luscious.  Of  small 
fruited  reds  were  seen  King  Humbert,  Red 
Cherry,  Semperfructifera,  Nisbett's  Victoria, 
and  Burbank's  Preserving.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  ]as.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged 
a  large  and  representative  collection  of  vege- 
tables, which  included  white  Cabbages,  First- 
crop,  Nonpareil,  Market  Garden,  EUam's 
Dwarf,  and  Colewert  Drumhead  :  Savoys,  Early 
Ulm  and  De  Vertus  :  red  Cabbages,  Dwarf  Red, 
and  Red  Dutch  :  Cauliflower  Autumn  Giant : 
Leek,  The  Lyon  :  Celery  Early  Rose  and 
Superb  White:  also  Parsnips,  Potatos,  Carrots, 
Onions,  Runner  Beans,  Tomatos,  Beets,  Tur- 
nips, Autocrat  Peas,  and  a  large  number  of  orna- 
mental Gourds.     (Silver   Knightian  Medal.) 


Award  of  Merit. 

Apple  Red  Victoria. — The  deeply-coloured 
Apple  sent  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Clarkson 
Nursery,  Wisbech,  left  over  for  further  con« 
sideration  and  comparison  from  the  last  meet- 
ing, was  again  presented  in  some  Iwo  dozen 
fruits,  also  a  branch  carrying  nine  fruits,  to 
show  its  remarkable  cropping  quality.  Most  of 
the  specimens  were  deeply  coloured,  and  of 
handsome  appearance.  Though  previously 
thought  to  resemble  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seed- 
ling, it  has  been  found  to  be  earlier  and  to 
vary  in  other  particulars.  It  has  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  fine  market  variety. 

It  was  definitely  announced  that  the  bunches 
of  the  fine  collection  of  Grapes  now  growing  at 
Wisley  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Vincent  Square 
Hall  on  the  29th  inst,,  the  next  fortnightly 
meeting. 

ROYAL    CALEDONIAN    HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

September  9,  10. — The  autumn  fruit  and 
flower  show  of  this  Society,  which  was  held  ia 
the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  on  these 
dates,  was  one  of  the  best  which  the  Society 
has  held,  and  certainly  the  best  since  the  great 
international  show  of  1905.  Although,  as  com- 
pared with  the  1907  show,  there  was  a  falling  ofl 
of  about  40  in  the  total  number  of  entries,  th© 
quality  of  the  exhibits,  generally,  was  as  good. 
In  the  fruit  classes,  especially  for  Grapes  and 
other  hothouse  fruits,  Pears,  Gooseberries,  and 
small  fruits  generally,  there  was  a  deficit ;  and, 
notwithstanding  an  increase  of  over  100  entries 
in  the  Apple  classes,  there  was  a  shortage  in  the 
total  entries  for  fruit  of  about  100.  The  exhibits 
of  plants  were  slightly  under  last  year's  num- 
bers, but  cut  flowers  and  vegetables  were  con- 
siderably in  excess,  as  were  also  the  entries  in 
the  amateur  classes. 

FRUIT  CLASSES. 
Grapes. 

The  premier  prize  for  fruit  was  the  Scottish 
Challenge  Trophy,  offered  for  Grapes.  There 
were  four  entries,  as  compared  with  eight  last 
year.  The  trophy,  which  was  presented  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Massie,  Edinburgh,  in  1904,  and  is  of  the 
value  of  50  guineas,  must  be  won  three  times 
(not  necessarily  in  succession)  before  it  becomes 
the  property  of  the  competitor,  and  up  to  this 
show  it  had  been  won  once  by  each  of  the  follow. 
ing  exhibitors  ; — Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvastoa 
(1904)  ;  Mr.  J.  Beisant,  Castle  Huntly  (1905)  j 
Mr.  A.  Kirk,  Norwood  (1906)  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Lunt, 
Keir  (1907).  Mr.  Lunt  was  not  a  competitor  this- 
year,  and  the  contest  therefore  lay  amongst  th« 
other  three  competitors  mentioned  and  a  new- 
comer in  the  person  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ireland, 
Newstead  Abbey  Gardens.  The  1st  piize  consists 
of  the  Trophy,  £15,  and  a  gold  badge  ;  the  2nd 
of  £10  ;  the  3rd  of  £5  ;  and  the  4th  of  £3.  The 
point  values  were  10  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
9  for  other  Muscats  and  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
8  for  all  other  varieties.  Mr.  Kirk  (gr.  to  J.  Thom- 
son Paton,  Esq.,  Norwood,  Alloa)  won  with 
two  bunches  each,  of  Madresfield  Court  (7\  and 
7  points),  Muscat  of  Alexandria  (9J  and  SJ 
points),  Gros  Maroc  (7  and  6J  points),  and  Direc- 
teur  Tissaraud  (6  and  5  points),  the  total  points 
awarded  to  him  being  57  out  of  the  70  allowed 
to  the  varieties,  or  81.4  per  cent,  of  the  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Goodacre  was  placed  2nd  with  55 
points  out  of  the  74  allowed  for  the  varieties 
shown  by  him,  or  74.3  per  cent,  of  the  possible. 
His  varieties  were  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield 
Court.  Mr.  Beisant  came  3rd  with  52  points 
out  of  the  70  allowed  ;  and  Mr.  Ireland  4th, 
with  48  out  of  70. 

In  the  class  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes  of  dis- 
tinct varieties,  there  were  nine  entries,  and  the 
competition  was  keen.  The  1st  prize  fell  toMr. 
W.  G.  Pirie  (gr.  to  C.  W.  Cowan,  Esq.,  D-ii- 
housie  Castle)  (27  points),  the  2nd  to  Mr.  J, 
HiGHCATE,  Vester  Gardens  (26}  points),  and  the 
3rd  to  Mr.  Wm.  Galloway,  Gosford  Gartens  (25 
points). 

For  the  best  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, Mr.  Galloway  was  awarded  the  1st  prize, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Hughes,  King's  Meadows,  the  2nd, 
and  Mr.  Beisant  the  3rd ;  and  for  the  two 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Millar,  Cart- 
side,  Paisley,  was  1st,  and  Mr.  J.  Macdonald, 
Edinburgh,"  2nd. 

In  the  classes  for  single  bunches  the  leading 
prize-winners   were   Messrs.    Hughes,   Ireland, 
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McNeill  (Peebles),  Gordon  (Monreith),  High- 
gate,  GOODACRE,  and  Matheson"  (North  Ber- 
wick). For  the  second  year  in  succession  there 
was  no  entry  for  American  Grapes. 

Decorated  tabU  of  dessert  fruit. — The  prizes  in 
this  class,  amounting  to  £15,  are  presented  by 
the  City  of  Edinburgh  Corporation,  but  it  only 
drew  forth  two  competitors,  Messrs.  Good.^cre 
and  D.  Kidd,  Carberry  Towers.  For  adjudicat- 
ing purposes,  this  class  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
classes, (1)  fruit,  and  (2)  decoration,  £10  10s. 
being  offered  for  fruit,  and  £4  10s.  for  decora- 
tion. Mr.  Goodacre  was  awarded  the  1st  prize 
of  £5  for  fruit,  and  the  2nd  of  £1  10s.  for  de- 
coration ;  while  Mr.  Kidd  was  awarded  the  2nd 
prize  for  fruit  and  the  1st  for  decoration. 

The  1st  prize  for  the  collection  of  12  dishes 
of  fruit  was  taken  by  Mr.  Goodacre,  who  was 
the  only  competitor ;  and  for  a  collection  of  12 
dishes  of  fruit  grown  in  an  orchard  house,  Mr. 
Goodacre  and  Mr.  McKixlay,  Wrest  Park,  the 
only  competitors,  were  placed  1st  and  2nd  re- 
spectively. Mr,  Kirk  was  1st  in  the  class  for 
Pineapples ;  Mr.  W.  Scott,  Drumpark,  Dum- 
fries, showed  the  best  green  or  white-fleshed 
Melon, and  Mr.  Goodacre  the  best  scarlet-fleshed 
Melon  ;  Mr.  Jas.  D.w,  Galloway  House,  won  the 
premier  prize  for  12  Figs  ;  Mr.  Ireland  excelled 
in  the  class  for  six  Peaches  ;  Mr.  -\..  McKixxo.x, 
Clifton  Park,  was  placed  1st  for  six  Nectarines  ; 
Mr.  B.  Ness,  Oxenfoord,  showed  the  best  12 
Apricots  ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Searle,  Castle  Ashby,  the 
best  12  Gage  Plums  ;  Mr.  McKixlay  the  best  12 
yellow  Plums  ;  and  Mr.  H.  MacFadyex,  Cuck- 
field  Park,  was  1st  for  12  red  Plums  and  also  for 
12  purple  Plums. 

For  a  collection  of  dessert  Plums,  Mr.  .Searle 
(gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Castle 
Ashby)  was  1st,  followed  by  Mr.  Goodacre. 
Mr.  R.  Whiting,  Credenhall,  was  1st  for  culin- 
ary Plums. 

Apples. — In  the  Apple  classes  the  competition 
was  keen.  It  was  quite  evident,  however,  that, 
in  the  "  open  "  classes,  the  Scottish  growers  had 
very  little  chance  against  the  English  exhibitors, 
so  far  as  colour  was  concerned  ;  but  it  had  also  to 
be  noted  that,  in  the  class  for  four  dishes  of  pot 
or  orchard-grown  -Apples,  those  shown  bj'  Mr. 
D.  Nicoll,  Rossie,  Forgandenny,  were  certainly 
ahead  of  any  others  in  the  show.  For  the  col- 
lection of  ripe  or  unripe  -\pples,  in  12  varieties, 
Mr.  W'HITING  won  the  1st  prize,  Mr.  Caddick 
taking  the  2nd.  In  the  class  for  a  collection  of 
12  varieties  grown  in  Scotland,  Mr.  ].  Duff, 
Threave  House,  Castle  Douglas,  was  placed  1st, 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart,  MoUance,  Castle  Doug- 
las, 2nd.  For  a  collection  in  six  varieties,  Mr. 
Whitixg  won  the  1st  prize.  The  best  four  dishes 
of  pot-grown  or  orchard-house  fruits  were  shown 
by  Mr.  D.  Nicoll,  Rossie,  Mr.  Gibso.x,  Wel- 
beck,  being  2nd.  Mr.  Goodacre  won  in  the 
class  for  six  dessert  Apples,  in  two  varieties.  In 
the  38  single-dish  classes  for  specific  varieties 
the  principal  prize-takers  were  : — Messrs.  Cad- 
dick (12  Ists  and  6  2nds),  Lee  (U  Ists  and  5 
2nds),  Whitixg  (5  Ists  and  8  2nds),  McKixlay, 
Gibson,  Searle,  and  Grixdrod. 

Pears. — For  a  collection  of  Pears,  in  12  varie- 
ties, ripe  or  unripe,  Mr.  Whiting  was  given  the 
1st  prize,  Mr.  Gibson  winning  the  2nd,  and  Mr. 
MacFadyen  the  3rd  ;  while  for  six  varieties  of 
Pears  grown  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Galloway  and 
Mr.  R.  Greenlaw,  Benmore,  --Argyllshire,  were 
equal.  Mr.  Gibson  showed  the  best  four  dishes 
of  pot-grown  or  orchard-house  Pears.  In  the  15 
single-dish  classes  of  specific  varieties  the  prin- 
cipal prize-takers  were: — Messrs.  McKinlay  (5 
Ists  and  2  2nds),  Gibson  (7  2nds),  Hogg  (Lufi- 
ness),  and  MacFadyex. 

Pla.xts. 

An  important  class  was  that  for  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants  arranged  within  a  circle 
18  feet  in  diameter  on  the  floor.  There  were, 
however,  only  two  entrants,  viz.,  Messrs.  Davis, 
Ballathie,  Perth,  and  Mr.  Knight,  Brayton. 
Both  groups  were  well  arranged,  but  Mr.  Knight 
exhibited  more  originality  in  his  design,  and  his 
plants  were  of  higher  value  ;  but  it  was  some- 
what overpowered  in  effect  bv  Mr.  Davis's,  to 
which  the  judges  gave  the  1st  prize.  For  four 
stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  Mr.  Mac- 
K.^y,  Lasswade,  won  the  1st  prize,  Mr.  Hughes 
the  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  G.  McKexxa,  Norton  Park, 
Ratho,  the  3rd.  For  one  stove  or  greenhouse 
plant  in  flower,  Mr.  W.  Hogarth,  Peebles,  was 
1st.  The  best  four  Orchids  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Sharp,  Freelands. 

Ferns. — Mr.    A.    McMillan,    Douglas   Castle, 


won  the  1st  prize  for  four  exotic  Ferns  ;  Mr.  L. 
Moodie,  Musselburgh,  showed  the  best  Adian- 
tums ;  while  for  four  British  Ferns  Mr.  W. 
Bruce,  Murrayfield,  was  1st.  Mr.  J.  McKexzie, 
Ratho,  won  in  the  class  for  nine  dwarf  hardy 
Ferns  ;  and  for  six  Scolopendiums  (not  to  in- 
clude more  than  three  Crispums),  Mr.  J.  TuRX- 
BULL  was  1st. 

Foliage  plxnts. — In  the  two  classes  for  six 
foliage  plants  (excluding  Palms)  the  1st  prize 
went  to  Mr.  A.  McMillan,  the  2nd  to  Mr.  A. 
Kxight,  and  the  3rd  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Bell  (Both- 
well),  respectively,  in  each  class.  In  the  other 
flowering  and  foliage  plant  classes  the  principal 
prize-takers  were  :  Messrs.  Mackay  (Lasswade), 
Brown  (Dalkeith),  Knight,  McMillan,  Hughes, 
McKenna  and  J.  Eraser  (Inverkeithing). 

Cut  Flowers. 

Cut  flowers  were  a  feature  of  the  show.  In 
some  cases,  however,  such  as  in  some  of  the 
Dahlia  classes,  the  entries  were  rather  meagre. 
The  entries  for  Sweet  Peas,  too,  have  been 
larger  on  some  occasions,  but  rarely  have  better 
blooms  been  seen.  In  both  classes  for  12 
and  6  Gladioli  Mr.  J.  C.  Fordy,  Warkworth, 
took  1st  honours.  For  the  12  blooms  of  double 
Begonias  ilr.  T.  Simpson,  East  .  Linton,  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  ;  while  for  the  12  single 
Begonias  Mr.  R.  Brown,  Dalkeith,  was  1st.  Mr. 
W.M.  Jenkins,  Cambuslang,  took  the  1st  prize  for 
12  show  or  fancy  Dahlias  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Suther- 
land, Kirkintilloch,  was  Ist  for  six  show  or 
fancy  Dahlias,  12  Cactus  Dahlia  blooms,  six 
bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  six  bunches  of 
pompom  Cactus  Dahlias.  Mr.  J.  D.  Kerr, 
Duns,  won  the  premier  prizes  in  the  classes  for 
nine  bunches,  the  six  bunches,  and  a  single 
bunch  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Hoses. — The  principal  Rose  prize  offered  in 
competition  amongst  gardeners  and  amateurs  is 
the  Hugh  Dickson  Memorial.  This  consists  of  a 
silver  cup,  valued  at  £15  15s.  (to  be  won  three 
times),  and  £4  in  money.  It  is  offered  for  24 
Roses  in  not  fewer  than  18  varieties.  It  was  won 
by  Mr.  A.  Huttox,  Usan  House,  Montrose,  Mr. 
W.  Parlane  and  Mr.  JoHX  Russell  being  2nd 
and  3rd  respectively.  Mr.  Huttox  was  also  1st 
for  12  H.T.  Roses,  and  for  12  Tea  Roses.  Mr. 
Johx  Wood,  Helensburgh,  excelled  in  the  class 
for  six  blooms  of  any  variety  of  crimson  Rose. 
The  best  vase  of  Roses  was  shown  by  Mr.  L. 
Black,  and  the  best  six  vases  of  Roses,  one 
variety  in  each  vase,  by  Mr.  Parlaxe. 

Carnations. — Mr.  W.  Sanders,  Applebv,  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Wright,  Dunblane,  carried  off  "the  1st 
honours  in  the  two  classes  for  six  vases  of 
border  Carnations  or  Picotees  respectively.  For 
three  vases  of  tree  or  perpetual-flowering  Carna- 
tions there  was  only  one  entry  ;  this  was  from 
Mr.  D.  Fr.\ser,  Cramond,  and  he  was  awarded 
the  3rd  prize. 

Mr.  Hugh  McColl,  Linlithgow,  carried  off 
1st  prizes  for  both  12  fancy  and  12  show  Pan- 
sies  ;  and  the  1st  prize  for  12  sprays  of  Violas 
fell  to  Mr.  J.  Johxstox,  Law.  Mr.  W.  Jexkixs 
won  in  the  classes  for  early-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums. 

Mr.  Chas.  Pattison,  Linwood,  Paisley,  won 
the  1st  prize  for  12  bunches  hardy  perennials. 

In  the  section  open  to  all  exhibitors  the  classes 
were  restricted  to  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  Roses, 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations  or 
Picotees,  bouquets,  epergnes,  &c.,  and  decorated 
dinner  tables. 

Vegetables. 

Never  before  were  finer  vegetables  exhibited  at 
this  show,  and  the  collection  staged  by  Mr. 
Gibson,  Welbeck,  which  carried  off  the  1st  prize 
in  the  "  display  "  of  18  dishes,  left  little  to  be 
desired,  of  which  the  judges'  decision  to  award 
the  Society's  Gold  Medal  along  with  the  prize 
furnished  ample  proof.  Mr.  GiBSOx  obtained  no 
fewer  than  104  points  out  of  118  allowed  for  the 
kinds  staged,  or  88  per  cent,  of  the  possible. 
Mr.  R.  Stuart,  Thirlestane  Castle,  Lauder,  was 
2nd  with  81  points ;  and  Mr.  W.  Harper, 
Tulliebelton,  Perth,  was  3rd  with  7U  points. 
For  a  "  display  "  of  vegetables  grown  in  Scot- 
land Mr.  Galloway,  Gosford,  was  1st,  Mr. 
Highgate,  Yester,  2nd,  and  Mr.  Joss,  Sunny- 
side,  Montrose,  3rd,  with  55,  52,  and  48 J  points 
respectively.  'The  chief  prize-winners  in  the 
other  vegetable  classes  were  Messrs.  GiBSOX, 
R.  Stuart,  J.  Cossar  (Spot,  Dunbar),  H.  E. 
Hughes,  and  W.  Hogarth. 


Ajiateurs'  Classes. 
In  the  amateur  section  one  class  of  plants 
which  is  always  well  contested  is  the  hardy  Ferns, 
especially  the  dwarf  kinds,  and  for  these  Mr.  J. 
J.4RVIE,  Falkirk,  and  Mr.  J.  McKexzie,  Ratho, 
carried  off  the  1st  prizes.  In  the  other  amateur 
classes  the  chief  prize-takers  were: — Plants: 
R.  Browx,  Dalkeith,  and  W.  Y.  Brvson,  Edin- 
burgh. Fruit :  R.  Watson,  R.  Binnie,  and  A. 
Brydon.  Vegetables :  J.  Gray',  Uddingston. 
Cut  Flowers:    G.  Watson,  Kippen. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

There  were  many  trade  exhibits,  and  among 
those  to  whom  Silver-Gilt  Medals  were  awarded 
were  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  and 
Messrs.  Thos.  Methven  &  Sons,  Edinburgh, 
for  artistic  arrangements  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants;  Messrs.  J.  Forbes,  Hawick,  and  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  for  collections  of 
florist's  flowers,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Storrie  &  Storrie, 
Glencarse,  for  pot-grown  fruits ;  Messrs. 
Clibrans,  Manchester,  for  a  collection  of  vege- 
tables ;  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Soxs,  Reading,  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables,  a  group  of  Gloxinias, 
Gesneras,  &c.  ;  and  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
Feltham,  for  a  collection  of  Begonias. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wm- 
Cutbush  &  Soxs,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  for 
herbaceous  and  aquatic  plants  and  florist's 
flowers  ;  to  Mr.  R.  Bolton,  Carnforth,  for  Sweet 
Peas ;  to  Messrs.  Austin  &  McAslan,  Glasgow, 
for  a  collection  of  vegetables  ;  to  Messrs.  Cun- 
ningham, Eraser  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  her- 
baceous plants ;  and  to  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson, 
Edinburgh,  for  Apples  and  Gladioli. 

The  following  received  Bronze  Medals: — Mr. 
J.  DOWNIE,  Edinburgh,  for  flowering  and  foliage 
plants ;  Mr.  D.  McO.mish,  Crieff,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, &c. ;  Messrs.  Lister  &  Son,  Rothesay, 
for  Chrysanthemums,  Pansies,  and  Violas ; 
Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Phloxes  ;  and  Messrs.  M. 
Campbell  &  Son,  for  Chrysanthemums  and 
Carnations.  Amongst  other  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  A.  Lister  &  Son,  Rothesay,  who  showed 
Dahlias  ;  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem,  Sweet  Peas  ; 
Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Hereford,  who  displayed 
Onions  ;  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  Chrysanthemums,  &c.  ;  Swanley  Horti- 
cultural College,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums ; 
and  Messrs.  Macrimmon  &  Fulton,  Leicester, 
Sweet  Peas. 

Awards  to  Novelties. 

First-Class  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
Rambler  Rose  "  Christian  Curie,"  a  sport  from 
"  Dorothy  Perkins,"  but  several  shades  lighter 
in  colour,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.-vs.  Cocker  & 
Soxs,  Aberdeen ;  and  to  Michaelmas  Daisy 
"  Beauty  of  Colwall,"  a  double  variety,  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham. 

Awards  of  Merit  were  made  to  Chrysanthemum 
"  Abercorn  Beauty,^  a  sport  from  "Polly," 
exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Browx,  Abercorn  Nursery, 
Edinburgh ;  Chrysanthemum  "  Rob  Roy,"  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Wm.  Robertsox,  Pilrig  House, 
Edinburgh ;  Chrysanthemum  "  D.  W .  Thomson,^' 
exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Tho.msox,  Dean  Gardens, 
Edinburgh  ;  to  Acalypha  Clibranii,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham ;  to  Sweet  Pea 
"  Rose  Spen'.cr"  e.vhibited  by  Mr.  Malcolm, 
Duns  ;  to  new  Croton-leaved  Coleus  (for  strain), 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Storrie  &  Storrie  ;  and 
to  Dahlia  "Sentinel"  (yellow). 


THE   LONDON   DAHLIA   UNION. 

September  10,  11. — The  annual  exhibition 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  these  dates  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  The  weather 
was  fine,  and  the  show  was  a  success.  The 
exhibits  were  accommodated  in  the  large  con- 
servatory and  corridor,  and  there  were  several 
large  displays  of  Dahlias ;  also  other  flowers 
and  a  collection  of  fruit,  in  addition  to  those 
seen  in  the  competitive  classes.  The  Society, 
in  commemoration  of  their  secretary,  the  late 
Mr.  Richard  Dean,  award  each  year  two  gold 
medals  for  the  two  most  meritorious  exhibits  in 
a  certain  section.  This  year  it  was  offered  for 
the  best  collection  of  Pompons,  in  the  profes- 
sional and  amateur  classes  respectively.  There 
were  many  new  varieties  presented  for  award, 
and  of  these  no  fewer  than  19  received  the 
Society's  Certificate  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Dobbie 
&  Co.  had  a  bloom  of  a  single  Dahjia  which 
is  said  to  exhale  a  very  faint  perfume  of  Violet. 
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Show  Dahlias. — There  were  two  classes  for 
show  Dahlias,  and  the  inclusion  of  fancy  varie- 
ties was  permitted.  The  largest  class  was  for 
24  blooms  of  distinct  varieties,  and  this  brought 
forth  four  exhibits.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
with  good  blooms  of  the  following  :  Queen  of 
the  Belgians,  Glowworm,  Joseph  B.  Service,  T. 
W.  Girdlestone  (a  fine  bloom  of  this  beauti- 
fully coloured  self).  Perfection,  Claret  Cup, 
Wm.  Powell,  Willie  Garrett,  John  Walker, 
Pleasance  (an  elegant  example),  Mrs.  Langtry, 
Champion  Rollo,  George  Rawlings,  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, Wm.  Rawlings,  Arthur  Rawlings,  Tom 
Jones  (cream,  with  mauve  tips),  Shirley  Hib- 
berd,  Mrs.  Saunders  (3-ellow,  edged  with  white), 
Frank  Pearce,  Nubian,  Florence  Tranter,  and 
\V.  11.  Williams  (a  fine  bloom).  Mr.  Mortimer 
was  easily  1st.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
CiiAKLES  Turner,  Slough.  Although  the  flowers 
exhibited  by  him  were  not  so  large  as  Mr. 
Mortimer's,  they  were  nicely  coloured  and  well 
formed,  especially  good  being  General  Gordon, 
Arthur  Ocock,  Maud  Fellowes,  T.  Standish, 
Mrs.  Glasscock,  and  T.  W.  Girdlestone.  3rd, 
Mr.  John  Walker,  of  Thame. 

In  the  class  for  12  blooms  were  seen  also  four 
exhibitors.  The  1st  prize  stand,  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Tranter,  5,  Hart  Street,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  contained  blooms  of  moderate  quality, 
including  William  Powell,  William  Rawlings, 
Duchess  of  York,  Rebecca,  Florence  Tranter. 
2nd,  Messrs.  J  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  their  best  examples  being  Blush  Gem, 
Goldsmith,  and  ilaud  Fellowes.  3rd,  Mr.  M. 
V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks 

Cactus  Dahlias. — The  classes  for  Cactus 
blooms  included  some  for  flowers  in  vases, 
others  to  be  shown  on  the  regulation  show- 
boards,  and  others  arranged  in  bunches.  The 
vase  exhibits  were  much  more  attractive  than 
the  others,  although  perhaps  the  merits  of  the 
individual  blooms  are  not  seen  to  such  advan- 
tage as  in  the  older  style  of  staging.  In  the 
class  for  12  varieties,  staged  in  bunches  of  six 
blooms,  some  excellent  fio\Yers  were  displayed. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  Stredwick 
&  Sons,  Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards,  with 
magnificent  varieties  very  similar  to  those  dis- 
played by  this  firm  in  the  champion  cup  class 
at  the  National  Society's  show.  We  noticed  PI. 
Peerman,  Snowstorm.  Rev,  T.  W.  Jamieson, 
Evening  Star,  Dorando,  C.  E.  Wilkins,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Dyer,  Rev.  A.  Hall,  Satisfaction, 
Diadem,  and  J.  B.  Riding.  2nd,  ^Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  with  very  large 
blooms,  though  some  had  drooped  when  we 
saw  them  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  dark  red 
Burlette  was  especially  good ;  also  Brigadier 
(another  red  variety).  Crescent,  and  the  Pink 
Echo.     3rd,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley. 

The  1st  prize  for  the  best  24  blooms  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  shown  on  boards,  was  won  by  Messrs. 
J,  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  whose  finest 
examples  were  those  of  Nelson,  Burlette,  Leda, 
T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Girton,  Brigadier,  Carodac, 
Lustre,  and  Wm.  Marshall.  2nd,  Messrs.  J. 
Stredwick  &  Sons,  Silverhill  Park,  St. 
Leonards  ;  their  best  examples  were  Wm.  Mar- 
shall, Clincher,  Indomitable,  Mrs.  Grinsted, 
and  Dr.  G.  G.  Gray.  3rd,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury.  We  noticed  fine 
blooms  of  Great  Western  and  Mrs.  Grinsted  in 
the  3rd  prize  exhibit. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  12  blooms  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  shown  on  boards,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks,  beat  three  other  competitors,  includ- 
ing Mr.  S.  Mortimer  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  who  were  2nd  and  3rd  respectively.  Mr. 
Seale's  back  row  contained  very  fine  blooms  of 
Countess  Kinnare,  Advance,  Wm.  Marshall, 
Clincher,  Etruria,  and  Nelson. 

Blooms  Arranged  in  Vases. — W.  Stephens, 
Esq.,  Isleworth,  presented  prizes  for  three  vases 
of  Cactus  Dahlias  of  distinct  varieties,  shown 
for  the  first  time  in  1906-7.  Six  blooms  were 
required  in  each  \'ase.  The  winning  varieties 
were  Mrs.  McMillian  (pink,  with  white  centre), 
Ruby  Grinsted  (pale  rosy-pink),  and  Wm'.  Mar- 
shall (bronzy-yellow).  Exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Tur- 
ner. 

A  prize  of  a  piece  of  plate  was  ofiered  by 
Messrs.  R.  F.  Felton  &  Sons,  Hanover  Square, 
W.,  for  three  vases  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  each 
containing  nine  blooms  and  arranged  with  any 
kind  of  foliage.  Mr.  John  Walker  secured  the 
Ist  prize,  being  followed  closely  by  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale.     Four  growers  competed   in  this  class. 


There  were  five  exhibits  in  the  class  for  six 
blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias'  of  one  variety  shown 
on  boards,  but  as  two  exhibitors  each  showed 
two  varieties  there  were  seven  exhibits  in  all. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.  with  Glory  of  Wilts,  a  new  yel- 
low variety  of  merit.  Mr.  Mortimer  took 
the  2nd  prize  for  the  variety  Wm.  Marshall. 

Po.MPON  Dahlias. — The  Pompon  Dahlias 
were  a  feature  of  the  exhibition,  so  well  were 
they  shown.  The  1st  prize  for  12  varieties  in 
bunches  of  10  blooms  was  won  by  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.  against  five  other  competitors. 
As  stated,  this  won  the  Dean  Memorial  Medal 
for  the  exhibitors.  Their  varieties  were 
Bacchus,  Emily  Hopper  (pale  yellow),  Tommy 
Keith,  Midget  (pale  pink),  Ganymede,  Nerissa 
(pink,  very  neat),  Violet,  Montague  Wooten 
(red),  Donovan  (delicateh*  shaded  with  yellow). 
Darkest  of  All  (very  neat),  Kittie  Barrett,  and 
Girlie.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale,  who  had  well-formed  flowers  of  well- 
known  varieties.  3rd,  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough. 

Single  Dahlias. — The  single  Dahlias  ap- 
peared to  be  rather  coarse  this  season,  which  is 
due  no  doubt  to  the  wet  weather  of  the  past  few 
weeks.  There  was  one  class  for  these  in  the 
open  section,  the  schedule  requiring  12  varieties 
in  bunches  of  six  blooms.  The  Ist  prize  was 
won  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Che.4l  i:  Sons,  Crawley, 
with  brightly  coloured  flowers,  but  rather  large. 
Eclipse,  Colum.bine,  Snowdrop,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Serita,  Miss  Moreland,  and  Flora  are 
worthy  of  special  mention.  The  2nd  prize  was 
won  by  the  Rev.  Spencer  Pearce,  Coombe 
Vicarage,  Woodstock  ;  and  the  3rd  prize  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Bridge,  North  Rectory,  Crawley. 

A  special  class  was  provided  for  a  vase  of  the 
large  Pasony-flowered  Dahlias,  nine  blooms  of 
three  varieties  with  any  foliage.  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  he  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize.  There  was  nothing  re- 
markable in  this  vase  save  blooms  of  a  very 
large  variety  having  a  yellow  ground  heavily 
blotched  with  red.     It  is  named  Geisha. 

Amateurs'    Classes. 

The  most  important  class  for  Cactus  Dahlias 
was  that  in  which  the  Hobbies  Challenge  Cup 
was  offered  as  the  1st  prize,  in  addition  to 
monetary  value.  The  class  evoked  a  good  com- 
petition among  five  exhibitors,  the  trophy  being 
won  by  Mr.  \V.  E.  Peters,  The  Hospice, 
Baldslow.  He  had  choice  examples  of  A. 
Pearman  (yellow).  Lustre  (beautiful  red),  Wil- 
kins, Ruby  Grinsted,  Ivernia,  Rev.  A.  Bridge, 
Victorian,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Raby,  and  Wra.  Mar- 
shall. 2nd,  Mr.  W.  Lockyer  (gr.  to  Rev.  G. 
Trent^man,  Greenhill  Park,  New  Barnet).  We 
noticed  very  choice  examples  of  Wm.  Marshall, 
H.  Shoesmith,  Mrs.  W.  Hopkins,  and  Miss  F. 
M.  Stredwick.  3rd,  Rev.  A.  Bridge,  North 
Rectory,  Crawley.  For  six  varieties  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  in  bunches  of  three  blooms  Mr.  H. 
Jackson,  The  Lays,  Woburn  Sands,  Beds.,  was 
1st ;  while  for  four  varieties  Rev.  A.  Bridge 
was  successful.  This  last  mentioned  proved  a 
very  strong  class,  no  fewer  than  seven  persons 
competing. 

Other  prize-winners  in  the  amateurs'  classes 
were  Mr.  W.  E.  Peters,  Mr.  Ed.  Mawley, 
Rosebank,  Berkhampstead ;  and  Mr.  John 
Hicks,  Manor  Road,  Thornton  Heath. 

AW.4EDS. 

First-Class  Certificates  were  awarded  the  fol- 
lowing new  varieties: — Show:  Tom  Jones,  see 
p.  206  (Mortimer)  ;  Tasmania,  '  rose-pink 
(Mortimer).  Cactui:  Una,  see  p.  206  (Bur- 
rell) ;  Indomitable,  rose-pink  (Stredwick)  ; 
Fairy  Queen,  white  (Burrell)  ;  Echo,  pink 
(Burrell)  ;  Mrs.  Alfred  Dyer,  see  p.  206 
(Stredwick)  ;  Glory  of  Wilts,  deep  yellow 
(Keynes,  Willia.jis  &  Co.) ;  Snowdon,  see  fig. 
95  (Stredwick)  ;  Evening  .Star,  reddish-orange 
(Stredwick)  ;  Rev.  F.  W.  Jamieson,  see  p.  206 
(Stredwick)  ;  Brigadier,  dark  red  (Burrell  & 
Co.).  Pompons:  Amelia,  rose-pink  (Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.)  ;  Lufra,  dark  red  (Chas. 
Turner)  ;  Adela,  see  p.  206  (Chas.  Turner). 
Singles:  Winona,  reddish-brown  (Cheal); 
Betty,  see  p.  206  (Cheal)  ;  and  Flora,  reddish- 
orange,  with  crimson  eye  (Cheal)  ;  Minima,  see 
p.  206  (Burrell). 

Non-competitive  groups  of  Dahlias  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Doebie  &  Co.,  Rothesay 
(large  Gold  Medal)  ;    Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham, 


Norfolk  (large  Gold  Medal) ;  Mr.  J.  T.  West, 
Brentwood  (Gold  Medal) ;  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
&  Co.,  Cambridge  (Gold  Medal)  ;  Warnaar  & 
Co.  and  Gt.  Van  Waverer  i-  Kruijff,  Sassen- 
heim,  Holland  (Silver-Gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  were 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
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Cut  Flowers,  Sc. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


Asters,  p.  dz.  bchs. 

2  0-30 

Lily  of  Ihe  Valley, 

.   .3.U, 

Bouvardia,  per  dz. 

p.  dz.  bunches 

8  0-10  0 

bunches 

5  0-60 

—  eslra  quality  ... 

12  0-15  0 

Calla  aLtliiopica,  p. 

Margueriles,      per 

dozen  

2  0-30 

dozen  bundles. 

Carnations,      pec 

white      and 

dozen  blooms, 

yellow 

16-26 

best  An:eticaii 

Mignonette,      per 

various 

16-26 

dozen  bunches 

2  0-30 

—  second  size    ... 

0  9-16 

Odontoglossum 

—  smaller,        per 

crispum,      per 

doz.     bundles 

9  0-12  0 

dozen    blooms 

2  0-26 

—  border  varieties 

P  e !  a  r  g  0  n  i  u  m  s 

p.  dz.  bunches 

3  0-60 

show,  per  doz. 

Catileyas,  per  doz. 

bunches 

5  0-60 

blooms 

8  0-10  0 

—  Zonal,    double 

Chrysanthemums, 

scarlet...  ,      ... 

3  0-60 

specimen 

Roses,   12  blooms, 

blooms  p.  doz. 

2  0-30 

Niphelos 

10-26 

-smaller,  per 

—  Bridesu.aid    ... 

10-26 

doz.     bunches 

5  0-12  0 

—  C.Testout     ... 

16-26 

Coreopsis,  dz.  bchs. 

16-26 

—  General      Jac- 

Cypripediunis,  per 

quiminot 

0  6-10 

dozen  bloonis.. 

2  0-26 

Dahlias,  per  dozen 

10-20 

buncljes 

3  0-50 

—  C.  Mermet      ... 

10-26 

Encnaris      erandi- 
iiora.dz.DJoonjs 

—  Liberty 

—  Mme.Cbatenay 

10-20 

2  0-30 

16-26 

Gaillardias,  per  dz. 

—  Mrs.  J.   Laing 

10-26 

bunches 

16-26 

-  The  Bride      ... 

16-26 

Gardenias,  perdoz. 

Scabiosa,  per  doz. 

blooms 

10-20 

bunches 

10-16 

Gladiolus    Colvilei 

Spiraea, p. dz. bchs. 

6  0-80 

vars.,dz.  bchs. 

6  0-90 

Statice,  per  dozen 

—  Brenchleyensis 

bunches 

2  0-30 

per  doz.  spikes 

10-20 

Stocks,      double 

Gypsophila  per  dz. 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 

2  0-30 

bunches 

3  0-40 

—  double 

3  0-40 

Sweet     Peas,    per 

Liliuin      auratum, 

dozen  bunches 

10-36 

per  dozen 

2  0-30 

Sweet   Sultan,   per 

—  longitloruin    ... 

2  6-36 

doz.  bunches  -. 

2  0-30 

—  lancifolium, 

Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

rubrum  and 

blooms 

0  4-06 

album 

16-20 

—  on   stems,   per 

—  tigrinum 

16-20 

bunch  

16-26 

Cut  Foliage, 

&c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Adiantum     cunea- 

Grasses,  dz.  bchs. 

10-26 

lum,  dz.  bchs. 

4  0-60 

Hardy    foliage 

Asparagus    plu- 

(various),    per 

mosus,       long 

dozen  bunches 

2  0-60 

trails,  per  doz. 

8  0-12  0 

Ivy-leaves,  bronze 

2  0-26 

—    —      medium, 

—  long  trails  per 

bunch    ... 

10-20 

bundle...        ... 

0  9-16 

—  Sprengeri 

0  9-16 

—  short   green. 

Berberis,  per  doz. 

per dz. bunches 

1  G-  2  6 

bunches 

2  6-30 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

4  0-50 

Croton  leaves,  per 

Myrtle,  dz.  bchs.. 

bunch  

10-13 

(English) 

Cycas  leaves,  each 

16-20 

small-leaved... 

4  0-60 

Ferns,    per    dozen 

—  French 

10-16 

bunches  (Eng- 

Physalis, per  doz. 

lish)     

2  0-30 

bunches 

G  0-  S  0 

-  (French)         ... 

10-30 

Sniilax.p.  dz.  trails 

3  0-50 

Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Euonymus,  per  dz.  4  0-90 
leriis,  in  thuuibs, 

per  100 6  0-10  0 

—  in    small    and 
large  60' 


Ampelopsis     Veit- 

chii.per  dozen    6  0-80 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 

dozen 4  0-60 

—  larger   speci- 
mens        9  0-12  0 

—  Moseri 6  0-12  0 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 

green 15  0-24  0 

—  variegated      ...  30  0-42  0 
Asparagus,  plu 


9  0-12  0 
6  0-90 
9  0-12  0 
3  0-60 


—  Sprengeri 

Campanula  iso- 
phylla,      blue, 

—  white,  per  doz. 
C  h  ry  santhemums, 

best  disbudded 


—  from  ground...  6  0-  S  0 
Clematis,  per  doz.  8  0-90 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 

Colcus        3  0-40 

Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyperus   alterni- 

tolius,  dozen  ...    4  0-60 

—  laxiis,  per  doz.  4  0-50 
Dracc-cnas,  perdoz.  9  0-24  0 
Erica  gracilis,  per 

doz 12  0-15  0 


12  0-20  0 
per  dz.  4  0-10  0 
perdz.  10  0-18  0 
l-icus  elastica.  dz.  8  0-10  0 
—  repens,  per  dz.  6  0-80 
Fuchsias,  per  doz.  4  0-60 
Heliotropii 


dozen  

3  0-40 

Isolepis,  per  dozen 

4  0-60 

Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

—  Fosteriana,  per 

dozen  

18  0-30  0 

Laiania  borbonica 

per  dozen 

12  0-18  0 

Lilium    longi- 

florum,  per  dz 

10  0-15  0 

—  lancifolium, pe 

dozen  

10  0-18  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley 

per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

Marguerites,  while 

per  dozen 

4  0-80 

Pela 

per  doz.,  Zonal  5  0-80 
Selaginella,  p.  doz.  4  0-  G  0 
Solanums,  per  doz.  8  0-10  0 
Spirajajaponica,  p. 

dozen 5  0-90 

Verbena,      Miss 
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Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples  (English), 
per  bushel  : 

—  Peasgood' 
Nonsuch 

—  Ecklinvill 
Seedling 

^  Lord  Derby  . 


—  LordSiiffield 

—  Warr 
per  J 


8  0-36 
3  0-36 
3  0-36 


King    2  9-36 
Inge: 


—  YellL 
16-26 

—  Quarrenden  ...    2  6-36 

—  Beauty  of  Bath    2  6-36 

—  Worcester 
Pearmain 

—  Do.,  per  box  of 
2  dozen 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  No.  2  Canary. 

—  No.  1        „     ... 
1-  Extra        „     ... 

—  Giants      „     ... 

—  (Claret) 

—  Jjmaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Damsons    (Pin),    J 

Damsons(English); 

i  sieve 

Figs  (English)      .. 
"-  (Guernsey),   p. 

dozen  

*-  (French),  box 
"  ape    Fru 


16-26 
2  0-26 


6  6-76 
8  0-90 
10  0-12  0 
5  0-76 
5  0-66 
0  9-13 

2  0-2  8 


Grapes     (English), 


-El, 


■lb.. 


(Eng- 
lish), per  lb.  ... 

—  Madresfield 
Court 

—  (Lisbon),p.case 
Grenadilla.  p.  doz. 

—  Messina,    case 

—  Naples 

l.ychees,  per  box.. 
Melons  (English).. 

—  (Guernsey)     .. 

—  Rock 

—  Valencia,  case 
-(American) 

water,  per  cast 


0  8-13 
13-19 
10  0-16  0 

0  6-16 


10-26 
4  0-60 
16-20 

7  6-10  0 
10  0-11  0 
10-15 
0  6-18 
0  6-13 
10-26 
4  6-60 


(24) 
Mangoes 
Nuts.Ali 


per  do 


Nuts,  Brazils,  ne>v, 

percwt.  ...  45  0-50  0 

Walnuts,  Green,  p. 

J  bushel         ...    16-20 

—  (English),    per 

dozen  lbs.      ...    5  0-56 

—  Barcelona,  bag  30  0-8a  0 

—  Coccanuts.  100  11  0-14  0 

—  Cob,  p.dz.lbs.    8  0    — 
Nectarines,  selecfd    6  0-15  0 

—  best      4  0-60 

—  seconds  ...    10-20 
Oranges    (Naples), 


Wa 


10  0-12  0 


Navels  (Natal), 

per  case         ...  14  0-16  0 

—  (Cape      Naart- 

jes),  p.  box,  30    16-26 
Peaches  (English). 

p.  dz.,  selected    6  0-12  0 

—  best  quality    ...    2  0-30 

—  second  quality    10-20 

—  (French),  p.  bx.    18-19 
Pears    (English), 

Hessle,  bushel    2  6-86 

—  (U.S.).  per  box    2  6-46 

—  per  barrel      ...  23  0  30  0 
(French),    Wil- 


li 

Chretien,  crate 
■  (French),    Wil- 


6  0-86 


(French),Duch- 


—  Coe's 
Drop    

—  (Californian),p. 
box       

Raspberrie  s 
(Scotch),  per 
basket,  5  lbs... 


2  6-36 
10-16 
10-13 
16-23 
2  6-  3  U 

2  0-26 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arllchokes(Frenoh), 

per  dozen       ...     2  0-26 

Beans.Scarlet  Run- 
ners, p.  bushel    2  0    — 

Beetroot, perbushel    13-16 

Cabbages,  per  tally    16-20 

—  Greens,  p.  bus.     10-16 
Carrots    (English), 

dozen  bunches 
Cauliflowers,     per 

dozen 16-20 

—  per  tally         ...    7  6-10  0 
Celery,  per  roll    ...  0  10-  1  0 

(Sec- 


26    - 


hiumedule 

dozen  . 

Cucumbers 

—  per  flat 
Endive, 


doz. 


4  0-60 

10-16 
3  0-36 
10-16 


e,  per  ( 
iradish, 
eign,  per  doz. 
bundles  ...  10  012  0 

Indian    Corn,    per 

dozen 10-16 

I.eeks,  12  bundles    10-16 
Lettuce    (English), 

per  dozen  ...  0  6-09 
RKMAI4KS.— English  Tomatos 
large  supplies  and  a  small  de 
demand  for  culinary  Apples,  such 
pood's  Nonsuch,  and  Lord  Derby 
selling  well,  and  prii 


!  0    3  0 


Marrow  (English), 

Mint,     per    dozen 

bunches  ...  10-16 

Mushiooms.perlb.  0  6-08 

—  broilers  ...  0  4-06 

—  buttons,  per  lb.  0  6-08 

—  per  \  bushel  ...  2  6-30 
Mustard'and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pini.  18    — 
Onions  (Egyptian), 

per  bag 6  0    — 

—  pickling,    per 

bushel 16-26 

Parsley, 12bnnches  16-20 
Peas  (English),  per 

bushel 3  6-40 

—  bags     6  0-80 

Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles  ...  3  6    — 

Tomatos  (English), 
per  12  lbs.  : 

—  yellow 3  0    — 

—  red        16-20 

—  second   quality  16    — 

—  seconds  ...  0  9-10 

—  French,  crate  13-19 
Watercress,  p.  dz.  0  4-06 


glut 


nd.     The 


betti 
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Of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 

Lisbon  grapes  are  arriving  in 

large   ciuantities,    and   are   in    consequenc 
generally   is  quiet.     E.  H.  R.,  Covetil  Ga 
Sipttmber  76,  190S. 
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Potatos. 

Rents—                  s.d.  s.d. 

Lincolns— 

s.d.  s.d. 

Snowdrop    4  0-46 

Sharpe's  Ex 

press  ...  3  6-39 

Sharpe's  Express  ...  3  9-40 

Puritan 

3  3-86 

Epicure        3  8-36 

Evergood 

3  0-83 

Llncolns- 

Up-to-Date 

3  3-36 

Epicure        2  9-33 

Puritan 

3  0-36 

British  Queen        ...  3  3-36 

Epicure 

3  0-33 

Up-to-Date 3  3-36 

Blacklands 

2  9-30 

Remarks.— Both    supply   and    demand  = 

re  much  better; 

Bnd   trade    generally    shows  a  great  impr 
of  the  past  few  weeks.      Edward  ].  Ncwho 

jvement   on  that 

n,  Covenl  Garden 

aiur  St.  /■annai.  Scf^cmber  16,   190S. 

COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

All  the  ordinary  winter  plants  are  now  seen,  including 
Ericas,  and  although  there  is  not  a  large  trade  for  pot  plants 
the  Heaths  have  sold  fairly  well.  E,  liyemalis  will  be  seen 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so,  also  E.  Caffra,  but  since  the 
white  variety  of  gracilis  has  been  available  E.  Caffra  is  not 
creatly  appreciated.  Chrysanthemums  have  been  selling 
fairly  well.  The  best  plants  of  Lady  Fitzwigram  have  made 
from  24s.  to  80s.  per  dozen.  Plants  taken  from  the  ground 
and  not  potted  may  be  purchased  for  2?.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 
Solanums  with  ripe  berries  are  seen,  but   they   have    little 


demand.  They  are  later  than  usual  this  season,  and  will 
sell  better  a  month  later.  Good  Marguerites  in  tlower  are 
rather  scarce.  Fuchsias  are  now  oT  imcertain  quality. 
Plants  of  Campanula  isophylla  are  very  well  flowered;  (he 
white  variety  principally  is  seen. 

Foliage  plants  are  well  supplied,  especially  Ferns.    The 

best  plants  of    Aralia    Moseri  are  worth  6s.    per  dozen    in 

4-inch  pots.      Ficus  elastica  is  very  cheap.     Hardy  shrubs, 

climbers,  &c.,  for  autumn  planting  are  now  procurable. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Chrysanthemums  are  the  leading  feature  amongst  cut 
flowers.  The  best  white  blooms  have  been  selling  fairly  well 
at  about  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen,  but  small  flowers  make  very 
low  prices.  China  Asters  are  prominent,  the  varieties  Comet, 
Ostrich  Plume,  and  Queen  of  the  Market  being  most  appre- 
ciated. Liliums  are  more  plentiful,  but  prices  for  best 
samples  have  not  fallen  much.  Roses  vary  little;  best 
quality  blooms  are  not  always  to  be  had,  but  there  are  large 
supplies  of  ordinary  quality.  Carnations  are  well  supplied, 
including  good  blooms  grown  under  glass.  Euclians, 
Gardenia,  Tuberose,  and  White  Lapagena  can  be  had  in 
plenty.    A.  H.,(-  ovnit  Ganien,  Wednisduy.  ScpUmber  16,  1908. 


ENQUIRY. 

Can  any  reader  inform  me  of  the  best  method 
of  preserving  Walnuts  during  the  winter  months? 
E.   G    R. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Anchusa  ITALICA:  D.  C.  Ths  Dropmore  variety 
does  not  revert  to  the  type,  but,  unless  liber- 
ally fed,  old  plants  deteriorate,  so  that  to  en- 
sure large  spikes  of  tlowers,  it  is  advisable  to 
replace  old  specimens  with  young  plants  about 
every  third  year.  If  the  young  plants  are  to 
occupy  the  same  position  3'ou  should  enrich 
the  soil  before  planting,  or,  better  still,  re- 
place it  with  fresh  loam  from  another  part  of 
the  border.  A  sunny  position  should  be 
selected.  A  stock  of  plants  may  be  obtained 
from  seeds,  which  germinate  readily  ;  or,  as 
you    suggest,    by    taking    root-cuttings. 

Apple  Gravenstein  :  Dr.  B.  \Ve  have  a  very 
high  opinion  of  this  variety  as  a  dessert  Apple, 
although  the  flesh  is  hard  and  rather  acid. 
It  is  in  excellent  condition  for  eating  at 
this  season.  The  reason  that  it  is  not  more 
cultivated  is  that,  although  an  old  variety,  it 
is  not  generally  known.  Until  such  time  as 
Apples  are  exhibited  for  flavour  and  not  for 
appearance,  this  variety  will  not  be  greatly  in 
evidence.  Good  as  it  is,  it  is  not  suitable  as 
a  market  variety,  because  the  demand  is  for 
varieties  of  showy  appearance,  such  as  Wor- 
cester   Pearmain. 

Book  of  Water  Gardening  :  G.  HI.  R.  The 
work  is  published  by  A.  T.  De  La  Mare 
Printing     and     Publishing     Co.,    New    York. 

CoLLECTio.N  OF  Fruit  :  Exhibitor.  According 
to  the  Code  of  Rules  for  Judging  drawn  up 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  words 
kind  and  variety  are  used  in  the  following 
sense,  viz.,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples, 
Plums,  are,  for  exhibition  purposes,  distinct 
kinds  of  fruit ;  Peas,  Cabbages,  Kales,  Savoys, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Carrots,  Broad  Beahs,  and 
Kidney  Beans,  are  distinct  kinds  of  vege- 
tables ;  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Phloxes,  are 
distinct  kinds  of  flowers;  Royal  George, 
Noblesse,  Alexander,  are  distinct  varieties  of 
Peaches.  As  a  general  rule,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting,  all  natural  genera  are 
kinds,  and  all  variations  within  a  genus  are 
varieties.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  and  the 
Cabbage  tribe  are  notable  exceptions  to  this  ; 
Black  and  White  Grapes  are  also  for  exhibi- 
tion allowed  as  distinct  kinds  of  fruit. 

Edelweiss  from  Seed  :  G.  H.  F.  Edelweiss  is 
perfectly  easy  to  grow  from  seed  in  this 
country.  If  you  sow  in  a  box  or  in  a  co'd 
frame  in  ordinary  good  soil  germination  takes 
place  readily.  Plant  out  in  soil  to  which  old 
mortar  or  other  calcareous  matter  has  been 
added.  Although  a  perennial,  the  plants  lose 
their  beauty  in  most  gardens  after  a  year  or 
two. 

Ferns:  A.  G.  S.  It  is  against  our  practice  to 
recommend  individual  firms. 

Gloxinias  at  Warsash  House  Gardens:  E.  L. 
We  are  informed  that  the  Gloxinias  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  Supplementary  Il- 
lustration in  our  issue  of  August  1  belong  to 
the  strain  known  as  Sutton's  Erect. 

Grapes  :  H.  C .  Your  Grapes  were  so  badly 
packed  that  they  arrived  in  a  condition  of 
pulp,  and  the  letter  was  rendered  illegible. 


Market  Weights  and  Measures  :  R.  S.  The 
following  weights  are  recognised  in  Covent 
Garden  market  : — Apples,  "  bushel  "  =  421b.  ; 
"pot"  =  63  lb.;  "case"  =  40  lb.;  "bar- 
rel" =  140  lb.  Pears,  "case"  =  20  lb. 
Beet,  "pot"  =  70  lb.  Brussels  Sprouts, 
"pot"  =  40  lb.;  "hamper"  =  60  lb. 
Onions,  "  Dutch  bags "  =  110  lb.,  taken  as 
1  cwt. ;  "Valencia  case"  =  120  1b.  Spinach, 
"bushel"  =  24  lb.  Turnips,  "pot"  =  60  lb. 
Potatos,  "load"  =  252  lb.  j  a  "bag"  of 
foreign  Potatos   =  1  cwt. 

Materials  for  the  "French"  Garden:  /. 
/.  E.  Glass  cloches  and  handlights  are  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Boulton  Sa  Paul,  Ltd.,  Nor- 
wich. You  can  also  obtain  them  from  Mr. 
Auguste  Danre,  29,  Rue  Victor  Hugo, 
Algorkille,  Seine,  France.  This  firm  also 
supplies  lights,  mats,  clips,  iron  bars  for 
frames,  and  all  tools  required.  When  order- 
ing cloches  from  France,  ask  for  "  Cloches 
Maraichers,"  to  be  delivered  in  crates  (re- 
turnable), to  hold  from  200  to  300  cloches.' 
This  large  package  will  save  brealcages,  as 
the  crates  have  to  be  lifted  by  machinery  and 
are  not  bundled  about  by  hand.  Allowance 
for  breakages  is  9  per  cent. 

Melons  Failing:  H.  W .  See  reply  to  A.  H. 
in  the  last  issue,  p.  208.— r.  A'.  D.  There  is 
no  fungus  disease,  but  the  leaves  are  swarming 
with  the  debris  of  insects.  Sprinkle  the  plants 
with  tobacco  water. 

Names  of  Fuuits  :  H.C.  Golden  Knob.— JJ.  Butter- 
ii'orth.  You  did  not  number  your  specimens: 
the  coloured  Apple  is  Red  Astrachan,  the 
Russet  Golden  Knob.  —  E.  S.  1,  King 
of  the  Pippins ;  2,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ; 
3.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg ;  4,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth ;  5,  Wealthy;  6,  Lord  Suffield.— 
B.  C.  W.  Yon  send  twelve  varieties  instead  of 
six  :  1,  Norfolk  Dumpling  ;  2,  Radford  Beauty  ; 
3,  Grenadier;  4,  Warner's  King;  5,  Colonel 
Vaughan  ;  G,  Emperor  Alexander  ;  7,  Sturmer 
Pippin;  8,  Braddick's  Nonpariel  ;  9.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  ;  10,  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  11, 
Irish  Peacli  ;  12,  Clapp's  Favourite.  — F.  Carr. 
The  red  Plum  was  smashed,  it  is  probably 
Pond's  seedling  ;  2,  Diamond— .4.  C.  E.  1, 
Knight's  Monarch  ;  2,  Chaumontelle  ;  3.  Court 
Pendu  Plat. -P,m«f/.  Bush  P\am.—BMcIio>y. 
1.  Smashed;  2.  Coe'sGolden  Drop ;  8,  Goliath. 
— Pownall,  1,  Diamond;  2.  Emerald  Drop  ;  3, 
Damas  de  Septembre  ;  4,  Prince  Englebert  ;  5, 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  ;  6,  Dalrymple  Damson. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Coastdiit  Subsciiber.  Cattleya 
Warscewiczii,  commonly  known  in  gardens  as 
Cattleya  gigas.  —  Foreman  1,  Dendrobium 
moniliforme  ;  2,  Eria  amica  ;  3,  Dendrobium 
Parishii ;  4,  Adiantum  caudatum. — Chase.  1, 
Mimulus  cardinalis;  2,  Amaryllis  Belladonna; 
3,  Polygonum  Brunonis ;  4,  .Acanthus  spinosis- 
simus  ;  5,  Abelia  rupestris  ;  6,  Viburnum  Opulus. 
— E.  S.  1,  Pyrus  Aria;  2.  PhiUyrea  decora 
(syn.  P.  Vilmoriniana)  ;  3,  Olearia  Haastii ;  4, 
"Thuya  occidentalis  var.  ericoides  ;  5.  Juniperus 
chinensis  aurea ;  6,  Rapliiolepis  japonica. — 
G.  IV.  li.     Populus  nigra. 

Tomatos  Diseased  :  W.  B.  Most  probably 
your  Tomatos  are  attacked  by  the  Potato 
disease,  but  it  is  not  fully  developed.  It  is 
unwise  to  plant  Tomatos  near  to  Potatos. 
Burn   all  the   diseased  plants  at  once. 

To  Propagate  Ericas  and  Menziesias:  C.  E. 
Ericas  can  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  current  season's  growth  dibbled  into 
pots  containing  peaty  soil  and  made  very 
firm.  The  pots  should  first  be  half  filled 
with  broken  potsherds  and  covered  with  a 
bell-glass  or  hand-light  placed  in  a  cool  frame. 
On  sunny  days  tiffany  or  any  similar  material 
should  be  laid  over  the  frame  to  prevent  the 
cuttings  from  flagging  or  wilting  by  reason  of 
the  sunshine.  Every  morning  the  moisture 
that  has  collected  on  the  inside  of  the  glasses 
should  be  removed  with  a  sponge  or  cloth. 
Cuttings  may  be  inserted  at  the  present  time. 
Menziesias  are  best  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
light  peaty  soil  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  in 
a  gentle  heat  in  spring. 

Communications  Received.— R.  D.  L.  B.— F.  C— M.  W.— 
D.  R.— A.  D.  W.— A,  E.-B.,  Ltd.-  1'.  H.— I.F.— E.  M.  M. 
— H.  B.— F.  L.— W.  D.  B.— R.  H.— W.  F.  R  — D.  R.  W  — 
P.  D.  O'L.— VV.  F.  &  Co.— Rev.  H.  A.  N.— T.  J.— A.  J.  B. 
— M.  D.  W.-D.  R.  D.— R.  P.— F.  U.— H.  W.— D.  R.— 
G.  S.  &  Co.— T.  C.  and  Son— F.  C— T.  C— A.  C.  B.— 
A.  W.  T.— M,  <Ealing)-A.  B.  W.— H.  J.  G.— A.  E.  .S.— 
F.  M.— Enquirer-].  R.  J. -C.-J.  D.  G.-J.  W.— W.  C— 
F.  H.  J.-H.  H.-E.  B. 
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GATTON    PARK,    REIGATE. 

(See  figs.  96,  97  and  100,  also  Suppleu  y 

Illustration.) 

THE  beautiful  Surrey  resident  (.  of  S  r 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  with  its  t,  ii 
dens  and  pleasure  grounds  lie  \\<-ll 
known,  at  least  by  repute,  to  most  of  < 
readers,  and  in  all  its  history  it  is  doubllul 
whether  it  was  ever  more  interesting  or  more 
beautiful  than  at  the  present  time.  Gatton 
stands  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in 
the  South  of  England,  and  certainly  no  place 
near  London  can  lay  claim  to  more  beautiful 
natural  features  than  are  seen  about  Reigate 
and  the  neighbourhood.  The  gardens  of  Gat- 
ton are  full  of  horticultural  treasures,  though, 
probably,  the  palm  must  be  given  to  the  mag- 
nificent collection  of  Orchids  which  the  glass- 
houses contain.  The  gardener,  Mr.  \V.  P. 
Bound,  is  a  well-known  orchidist,  and  his  cul- 
tural skill  has  been  exemplified  on  many  occa- 
sions in  the  beautiful  groups  which  he  has 
staged  at  Vincent  Square  and  elsewhere.  As 
was  announced  in  the  issue  for  September  5 
last,  Mr.  Bound  is  just  on  the  point  of  leaving 


Gatton  to  embark  in  a  business  career  for 
himself,  having  taken  a  nursery  and  seeds- 
man's business  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Gatton  Park  has  several  dominating  fea- 
tures. The  extensive  grass  lands  with  pas- 
lure  of  a  beautiful  verdure  are  studded  with 
noble  trees  commanding  the  undulations  of 
the  park,  that  is  singulary  fine  and  full  of 
artistic  beauty.  The  view  of  the  landscape 
from  the  front  of  the  mansion  is  as  broad  and 


sense   ol    wonder    and    evokes    the    highest 
admir;ition. 

Notwithstanding  the  calcareous  nature  of 
the  soil,  with  a  subsoil  of  pure  chalk,  coni- 
ferous plants  succeed  well  in  these  grounds, 
especially  beautiful  being  the  rich  goldc 
shoots  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  aurea  and 
the  blue  tints  of  Abies  pungens  glauca  and  A. 
nobilis  glauca.  Retinospora  orientalis  is  an- 
other handsome  tree  that  lends  its  beauty  tV  ' 


{Photograph  by  H.  N.  Kms- 
Fig.    96. — A    PATH    WITH    ARCHWAY    IN    THE    GROUNDS    OF    GATTON    PARK,    THE    RESIDENXE 
OF    SIR    JEREMIAH    COLMAN,    BAKT. 


extensive  as  it  is  beautiful.  Embowered  in 
a  grove  of  lofty  trees  as  though  protecting  it 
from  harm  or  decay,  there  stands  on  columns, 
without  sides  and  with  roof  only,  what  in 
ancient  days  was  the  Town  Hall  of  Gatton 
Borough. 

The  celebrated  marble  hall,  which  forms 
the  entrance  hall  of  the  mansion,  is,  how- 
ever, the  chief  architectural  glory  of  the 
place.  This  apartment  has  no  rival  in  the 
kingdom,  and,  when    entered,   it    creates    a 


the  place,  and  of  equal  grandeur  is  Cedrus 
atlantica.  The  enumeration  of  other  beauti- 
ful trees  of  this  class  could  be  continued 
almost  indefinitely,  for  their  numbers  and 
variety  are  very  extensive.  Near  to  the 
lakes  of  which  there  are  three,  for  Gat- 
ton is  well  furnished  with  water  scen- 
ery, the  Golden  Willow  (Salix  alba  vitellina) 
and  the  Weeping  Willow  from  St.  Helena 
form  beautiful  features.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  shrubberies,  mostly  planted  for  colour' 
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effect.  The  purple-leaVed  Prunus  (P. 
Pissardii)  is  planted  in  masses,  affording  col- 
ouring to  the  surroundings  and  bringing  into 
relief  the  golden  colour  of  the  variegated 
Privet,  which  is  planted  round  about  them. 
Elsewhere  is  seen  a  big  mass  of  Ceanothus 
Gloire  de  Versailles  and  another  of  Ceanothus 
Ceres.  Spartium  junceum  is  pegged  down 
to  form  a  carpet  for  fine  plants  of  Spirsa 
Lindleyana,  the  edging  about  them  being 
formed  of  Hypericum  (St.  John's  Wort). 
These  are  but  e.\amples  of  the  many  beautiful 
colour  effects  produced  by  hardy  shrubs,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  very  large 
vases  filled  with  scarlet-coloured  Pelargo- 
niums, no  flower  gardening  is  practised 
in  the  pleasure  grounds.  But  along  the 
sunken  margin  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
mansion  are  a  series  of  massive  vases  planted 
with  the  pink-flowered  ivy-leaved  Pelargo- 
nium Madame  Crousse.  Standing  near  these 
flower-vases  one  can  enjoy  a  glorious  range 
of  pastoral  scenerv  of  exceeding  beauty.     In 


rambling  up  poles  or  forming  festoons  from 
the  supports.  In  another  direction  a  rock- 
garden  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
masking  the  kitchen  garden  from  the  glass- 
houses. On  the  stones  of  this  rockery  a 
perfect  carpeting  of  close  dense  greenery  is 
afforded  by  Herniaria  glabra,  and  about  the 
rockery  Fuchsias  and  other  plants  thrive 
admirably,  especially  noticeable  being  speci- 
mens of  PotentiUa  Miss  Willmott,  with  its 
single  cup-shaped  flowers  of  rich  deep  rosy- 
red  colour;  also  Origanum  Dictamnus.  \ 
picture  of  this  rockery  forms  the  top  portion 
of  our  Supplementary  Illustration,  the  bottom 
of  the  picture  representing  the  Iris  garden, 
the  path  through  the  centre  being  carpeted 
with  Daisies  and  Myosotis.  This  garden  also 
contains  fine  clumps  of  Eulalia  japonica  and 
Bamboos ;  the  stately  Galtonia  candicans 
(syn.  Hyacinthus  candicans)  blooms  in  pro- 
fusion. On  the  opposite  side  of  this  Iris 
garden  is  another  of  a  more  uncommon 
character  with  a  carpet  of  Alpine  and  bulbous 


[Plh.login[i)t  by  H.  N.  Kutg. 

Fig.  97. — STONE  seat  in  the  g.a.rdens  at  gatton  park. 


the  foreground  is  seen  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
a  delightful  and  bright  feature,  having  as  a 
background  a  belt  of  noble  trees.  Three 
triangular  beds  are  planted  with  Fuchsia 
Riccartonii  which  bloom  profusely  in  their 
season.  The  landscape  is  dotted  with  Cedars 
of  Lebanon,  Yews,  and  Hollies,  one  of  the 
last-named  plants  being  of  perfect  pyra- 
midal shape,  60  feet  in  height,  and  almost 
covered  with  its  scarlet  berries,  forming  a 
most  elegant  specimen.  Mr.  Bound  directed 
my  attention  to  a  fernery  which  is  carpeted 
with  the  Woodruff,  Asperula  odorata,  while 
the  lesser  Periwinkle,  Vinca  minor,  has  been 
introduced  with  great  success  as  a  margin  to 
the  adjacent  shrubbery.  In  fig.  97  is  seen 
a  beautifully  carved  stone  seat,  from  which 
extensive  views  of  the  landscape  are  obtained. 
The  principal  path  through  the  kitchen 
garden  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  herbaceous 
borders,  which  were  gay  with  flowers  set  off 
by  a  background  of  many  beautiful  climbers, 


plants  growing  at  the  foot  of  -flowering 
shrubs  and  stately  Bamboos.  Although  bush 
Roses  succeed  somewhat  indifferently  in  this 
chalky  soil,  the  climbing  varieties  grow  in 
profusion.  In  one  part  numerous  old  ever- 
green shrubs  have  been  cut  down  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  ground,  and  climbing  Roses 
of  the  Wichuraiana  section  planted  about 
them.  With  these  are  intermingled  Penzance 
Briars  and  Rosa  rugosa,  the  whole  quarter 
having  a  semi-wild  aspect,  but  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  surroundings. 

The  extensive  range  of  glasshouses  is 
filled  with  a  variety  of  plants,  of  which  the 
chief  are  the  beautiful  Orchids  already 
alluded  to.  Fruits  are  also  cultivated  in  the 
hothouses,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Melons,  and 
other  kinds  being  grown  with  great  success. 
There  is  also  a  house  devoted  to  a  collection 
of  Nepenthes,  and  these  plants  are  crowded 
with  the  elegant  pitchers,  of  which  there  are 
many  hundreds.     A  large  collection  of  Chry- 


santheums  was  noticed,  ready  to  be  accom- 
modated a  little  later  on  in  the  glasshouses, 
for  Chrysanthemums  with  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums are  much  employed  for  brightening 
the  conservatories  and  glasshouses  in  winter. 
Hardy  fruits  are  very  abundant,  especially 
plentiful  being  Apples.  Several  hundreds  of 
fruit  trees  have  been  planted  in  grass 
orchards,  and  the  young  trees  are  carefully 
trained  and  attended  to,  so  that  the  fruits 
were  of  exceptional  quality,  those  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  glowing  with  bright  red 
colour.  A  very  prolific  fruiter  at  Gatton  is 
Bramley's  Seedling,  the  orchard  trees  of  this 
variety  having  a  wonderful  crop.  In  the 
kitchen  garden  the  Apple  trees  have  given 
splendid  crops  of  fine  fruit.  Pears  are  also 
plentiful,  especially  on  cordon  trees  against 
walls.  Vegetables  are  also  well  cultivated 
at  Gatton.  The  Gladstone  Pea  is  a  fav- 
ourite for  late  cropping.  There  are  broad 
quarters  planted  with  Dwarf  Gem  Brus- 
sels Sprouts,  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
plants  I  did  not  notice  a  single  "  rogue." 
Long  rows  of  Standard  Bearer  Celery  were 
noticed  without  seeing  any  trace  of  maggot 
spot.  Best  of  All  Runner  Bean  crops  heavily 
in  these  gardens,  and  I  also  noticed  Beet 
in  variety,  Parsnip,  Carrots,  Little  Gem 
Cabbage  (the  only  variety  cultivated  at 
Gatton),  Cauliflowers,  and  many  others,  all 
exhibiting  skill  and  care  in  their  culture. 
^1.  D. 
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NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 

NIGELLA    INTEGRIFOLIA,    REGEL. 
(Syn.  N.  diversifolia,  Franchet.) 

This  pretty  annual  was  first  described  by 
Kegel  {BuU.  Soc.  Nat.  Mosc,  vol.  xliii,  i., 
p.  246)  in  1870,  and  again  by  Franchet  (Amu 
Sc.  Nat.,  serie  6,  vol.  xv.,  p.  220,  t.  10)  in  1883, 
he  having  overlooked  Kegel's  description.  Both 
had  received  s]>ecimens  of  the  plant  from  Tur- 
kestan. The  late  Dr.  J.  E.  T.  Aitchison,  who 
was  attached  to  the  Afghan  Delimitation  Com- 
mission, rediscovered  it  in  the  Hari-Kud  Valley 
i.T  1885,  and  it  is  included  in  the  enumeration  of 
his  collections  {Trans.  Linn.  Sof.,  2nd  series, 
Bot.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  30,  t.  2),  where -it  is  suggested 
that  N.  diversifolia  and  N.  integrifolia  are  the 
same  species.  When,  or  by  whom,  it  was  first 
brought  under  cultivation,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain,  but  it  has  been  in  cultivation  at 
Kew  ever  since  1894.  It  was  received  there 
from  different  sources,  under  the  different 
names,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
probably  originally  distributed  from  both  St. 
Petersburg  and  Paris.  At  all  events,  both 
botanists  describe  the  seeds. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  cultivated  plant  is 
quite  different  in  habit  from  all  the  wild  speci- 
mens at  Kew,  which  are  similar  to  those  figured 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linncan  Society.  That 
is  to  say,  they  are  erect  and  stiff,  ranging  from 
2  to  15  inches  high,  with  few  branches,  or  even 
unbranched  and  bearing  a  solitary  terminal 
flower  ;  whereas  the  cultivated  plants  are  much 
branched  and  the  branches  flexible,  sinuous  and 
trailing  or  procumbent.  As  seen  thus,  Nigella 
integrifolia  might  be  mistaken  for  a  Campanula  ; 
the  blue,  bell-shaped  flowers  completing  the 
illusion.  But  on  closer  examination  the  floral 
structure  is  found  to  be  quite  different.  The 
upper  two  or  three  leaves,  divided  into  very 
narrow  segments,  and  inserted  nearly  close  to- 
gether, form  a  false  involucre  to  the  separate 
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flowers.  Withia  this  comes  the  calyx,  consist- 
ing of  five  separate  sepals,  constituting  the  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  flower.  The  sepals  are  so 
close  together  and  so  placed  as  to  suggest  union. 
The  parts  of  the  flower  commonly  described  as 
petals  and  sometimes  as  nectaries,  are  honey- 
bearing  organs,  of  which  in  this  species  there 
are  usually  eight.  They  are  narrow,  notched  at 
the  tip,  shorter  than  the  sepals,  and  bear  a  gland 
on  the  inside  near  the  base.  The  stamens  num- 
ber about  20,  and  there  are  three  carpels. 

The  illustration  was  prepared  from  specimens 
kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  W.   E. 
Gumbleton.    W.  Boiling  Hems-        ^-       —  __ 

I'y-      


NEW  MONTBRETIAS  (TRITONIAS). 

The  Montbretia  has  always  been  prized  as  a 
garden  plant,  being  valuable  alike  for  its 
decorative  beauty  and  elegant  grace  when  seen 
in  beds  or  borders  in  the  open  ground,  and  for 
its  charm  as  a  cut  flower  in  vases  or  epergnes. 
In  the  garden  the  colour  range  embraced 
by  even  the  older  varieties  seems  to  be 
endowed  with  a  special  fitness  for  late  summer 
and  autumn  decoration,  when  the  varying 
shades  of    red    and    flame-orange    or  crimsoned 


the  drooping  tendency  of  the  blossoms,  the  more 
erect  carriage  of  the  flower-spikes,  and  the  nearly 
complete  reflex  of  the  flower.  It  is  in  the  case 
of  such  a  variety  as  Prometheus  that  the 
greatest  advance  is  seen,  and  the  influence  of 
this  variety  promises  in  the  near  future  to  give 
rise  to  still  better  varieties. 

For  this  splendid  new  race  of  plants  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  George  Davison,  who  has  charge 
of  the  estate  and  gardens  of  Major  Petre,  West- 
wick,  Norwich.  For  fourteen  years  Mr.  Davison 
has     been     steadily     working    to    improve    this 


PLANT     NOTE. 

GLORIOSA    SUPERBA. 
This  is  a  rare  plant  in  this 
country,     and    but    few     gar- 
deners  succeed   in  its   cultiva- 
tion ;      and      in     the     florists' 
shops    it    is    rarely    observed. 
Vet    it   is    a    highly    decorative 
subject,  either  as  a  plant  or  as 
a  cut  flower.    The  flower  has  a 
certain   '   resemblance      to       a 
Japanese    Lily,   with   small   petals   turn 
ing    backwards,    which    at   the   first    are 
j'ellow  and  change  to   a   scarlet   colour 
The    plant    is    of    scandent    habit,    the 
growths  dying  down  in  the  autumn       It 
is    grown    from    seed    in    the    U.S  A  , 
where    the    flowers    are    much    appreci 
ated ;     the     seedlings     produce     flowers 
when  two  years  old.    The  best  month  to 
start   the  tubers   into   growth   is   Febru- 
ary ;  the  course  of  treatment  being  the 
same  as  that  usually  afforded  the  tubers 
of  Caladiums.    The  plant  requires  a  high 
degree  of  warmth  and   full  exposure  to 
sunlight,  and  it  grows  best  when  planted 
"in  a  bed  of  soil,  although  it  will  grow 
satisfactorily  in  a  large  pot  or  tub.    The 
growths  may  be  trained  on  wires  fixed  to 
the  rafters  of  the  stove,  or  on  a  slight 
trellis    of    wire.       Some    well-developed 
flowers   were  observed   in   Mr.    Reuthe  s 
exhibit  at  the  Royal   Horticultural   So 
ciety's  meeting  on  the  4th  inst.    F.  31 


CULTURAL    NOTE, 

TROP.EOLUM    TRICOLORUM 
_  Now  is  the  time  to  pot  this  handsome 
little  creeping   plant,    which    was   intro- 
duced to  our  gardens  in  1826  from  Val- 
paraiso.    The  tubers,  which  range  from 
the  size  of  walnuts  downwards, 
require  to  be  planted  in  a  mix-        r- 
ture  of  peat  and  loam  with  a 
moderate   proportion    of    sand. 
Place  four  or  five  of  the  tubers 
in  a  5-inch  pot ;  this  may  seem 
a  small  receptacle,  but  I  have 
found    them    better   than   the 
larger    sizes.      The  shoots  aro 
trained  against  a  trellis,  which 
is  kept  in  position  by  placing 
the  5-inch  pot  into  one  with  a 
diameter  of  7  or  8  inches,  and  piQ_ 

the  space  between  is  filled  with 
moss.  The  plant  grows  best  in 
a  temperate  house,  exposed  to 
full  sunshine  and  where  plenty  of  fresh 
air  is  admitted.  When  potting  place  the 
tubers  on  a  thin  layer  of  sand  and  cover  them 
with  an  inch  of  the  compost.  Apply  water  care- 
fully, and  arrange  the  trellis  in  position  as  soon 
as  the  growths  appear.  I  have  found  the  shoots 
rcadtly  emit  roots  and  form  little  tubers  if  they 
are  layered  serpentine  fashion  in  a  pan.  To- 
wards their  flowering  season  they  are  much 
benefited  by  a  weak  solution  of  Clay's  manure 
applied  twice   weekly.     H.    W.,   Tolvean. 


. — NIGELLA   INTEGRIFOLIA   (rEGEL),   WITH    DIAGRAMMATIC   FIGURES   OF  A   PETAL   OR   NECTARY   AND   THE 
PISTIL,   ENLARGED  :    FLOWERS   BLUE. 


flowers  appear  to  be  in   such  perfect  harmony 
with  the   rapidly  maturing  foliage   around. 

The  new  or  improved  race  of  these  plants  is 
new  in  the  sense  that  the  small-hooded  or 
tubular-shaped  blossoms  of  the  older  varieties 
are  now  superseded  and  replaced  by  spreading 
blossoms  of  larger  size,  and  sometimes  recurving 
at  the  tips  of  the  petals.  Their  improvement  is 
not  merely  in  stature,  vigour,  and  greater  free- 
dom of  flowering,  but  best  of  all,  perhaps,  from 
the  garden  point  of  view,  by  the  elimination  of 


flower,  and,  as  frequently  happens  when  the 
available  material  is  limited  at  the  start,  not 
much  progress  was  made  for  some  )'ears.  By 
raising  seedlings  each  year  and  by  subsequent 
selection  and  cross-breeding  the  most  striking 
and  beautiful  varieties  of  the  present  race  have 
been  evolved.  Having  been  interested  in  these 
plants  from  the  first,  I  was  the  more  anxious  to 
see  them  in  their  growing  quarters  at  home,  and 
therefore  availed  myself  of  a  recent  opportunity 
to  visit  Westwick,  where  I  was  more  than  ever 
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impressed  by  their  value  and  importance. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  possible  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  these  plants  by  seeing  them  in  the  garden, 
as  the  exhibition  tent  rather  detracts  from,  than 
enhances,  their  beauty.  The  varieties  which 
appealed  to  one  most  strongly  are  those  like 
Prometheus,  Westwick,  and  Norvic,  all  of  which 
are  characterised  by  dark-coloured  stems  and 
leaves,  coppery-coloured  calyces,  and  brilliantly- 
coloured  buds.  It  is  the  same  varieties,  too, 
which  arrest  attention  at  a  glance,  and  long 
before  the  flower  expands  there  is  a  richness  and 
intensity  of  colour  that  is  quite  unknown  in  the 
older  varieties.  At  Westwick  the  plants  are 
seen  in  thousands. 

The  first  variety  that  displayed  a  marked 
improvement  over  all  others  raised  at  Westwick 
up  to  that  time  was  George  Davison,  the  stems 
of  which  are  nearly  4  feet  high,  the  widely- 
expanded  flowers  being  3  inches  across  and 
coloured  a  pale  orange-yellow,  deeper  in  tone 
externally.  Thiis  variety  is  the  first  to  bloom  : 
it  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  R.H.S. 
in  1902.  Prometheus  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Davison 
as  the  forerunner  of  the  present  race.  Following 
close  upon  this  one  came  Ernest  Davison,  the 
result  of  crossing  Germania  and  George  Dav.- 
son.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  large  and 
almost  flat,  coloured  a  deep  orange,  flushed  and 
suffused  with  reddish-carmine. 

Prometheus  is  the  giant  of  the  whole  race,  the 
plant  being  of  remarkable  stature  and  attaining 
to  4^  feet  high.  The  blossoms  are  4  to  5".inches 
across,  widely  expanded,  coloured  a  'fiame- 
orange  tone  and  marked  by  crimson  spots  ^i  the 
base  of  each  segment  internally.  It  is  a  superb 
variety  in  every  respect,  and  one  that  will  hold 
its  own  for  years  to  come.  Westwick  is  in 
many  ways  a  notable  variety,  and  a  con- 
spicuous one  withal.  The  colour  is  orange-red  ; 
the  clear  golden  centre  is  of  large  size  and  sur- 
mounted by  crimson,  rendering  it  distinct  from 
all  others.  Norvic,  a  sturdy-growing  plant  less 
than  2  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
recent  novelties.  The  plant  is  somewhat  late 
in  flowering  and  remains  in  bloom  till  the 
arrival  of  frost.  This  variety  expands  its 
flowers  on  the  main  stems  and  laterals  simul- 
taneously, and  thus  furnishes  a  wealth  of  colour. 
The  flowers  are  yellow  stained  with  red. 
Norvic  is  a  most  valuable  variety  for  bedding 
purposes.  Lady  Hamilton  is  another  beautiful 
kind,  tall  and  graceful  in  habit,  profuse  in 
flowering,  and  with  moderately  large  Watsonia- 
shaped  flowers  of  a  clear  golden  yellow  colour 
with  apricot.  King  Edmund  is  a  variety  of  rare 
vigour  and  attains  to  a  height  of  fully  4  feet. 
The  widely-expanding  flowers  are  of  golden 
3"ellow  colour,  and  marked  externally  with 
crimson  at  the  base  of  the  segments.  Lord 
Nelson  is  a  tall-growing  variety  with  fan- 
shaped  inflorescence  and  dark  purple  stems 
that  are  very  conspicuovis  even  in  a  large 
gathering  of  these  plants.  It  is  the  deepest  in 
colour  of  all  known  Montbretias.  The  flowers 
are  widely  expanded  and  are  coloured  deep 
orange-scarlet.  Hereward  may  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a  late-flowering  George  Davi- 
son, and  therefore  a  great  gain.  The  colour 
is  a  clear  golden  orange,  and  reddish  on 
the  outside.  This  variety  has  the  flowers 
arranged  around  the  spike  and  is  seen  to  advan- 
tage from  any  point  of  view ;  the  recurving 
petals  also  render  it  quite  distinct.  It  is  a 
pleasing  and  graceful  variety  of  great  freedom 
in  flowering.  One  of  the  best  of  the  yellow- 
flowered  green-stemmed  varieties  is  St.  Botolph. 
The  plant  is  about  4  feet  high,  has  much- 
branched  stems,  and  produces  large  quantities 
of  blossoms.  These  are  the  most  important  of 
this  fine  race  at  the  present  time,  but  there  are 
many  seedlings  of  promise. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Montbretias  as  carried 
out  at  Westwick  is  simple  in  the  extreme.     The 


plants  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  open  till  cut 
down  by  frost,  when  they  are  lifted  and  trans- 
ferred to  frames,  pits,  or  sheds  for  the  winter, 
to  be  replanted  early  in  April  of  the  ensuing 
year.  The  lifting  is  by  no  means  essential,  as 
the  Montbretia  is  hardy,  but  the  vigour  and 
freedom  from  disease  as  seen  in  the  plants  in 
these  gardens  afford  the  best  proof  that  the 
treatment  is  right.  Moreover,  it  does  away 
entirely  with  overcrowding,  which,  as  evidenced 
by  the  dense  and  poorly-flowered  tufts  so  often 
seen  in  gardens,  is  perhaps  the  chief  hindrance 
to  a  more  complete  success.     E.  H.  Jenkins. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 

EPIDENDRUM  LAMBEAUANUM  DE  WILD. 
Our  illustration  (fig.  99)  represents  a  portion 
of  the  plant  of  this  pretty  species,  for  which  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
H.  White),  was  awarded  a  Botanical  Certificate 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Scciety 
on  August  18. 


THE    ORCHIDS    OF    GRENADA,    WEST 
INDIES. 

Below  are  enumerated  the  Orchids  which 
have  so  far  been  recorded  as  belonging  to  the 
flora  of  Grenada.  There  are  five  more  species 
known  to  me  that  are  not  included,  viz.,  one 
Vanilla  sp.,  one  lonopsis  sp.,  one  Stelis  sp.  (?), 
and  two  Spiranthes  sp.  (?),  but  they  are  at 
present  of  doubtful  determination.  The  identi- 
fications have  been  kindly  made  by  the  Kew 
authorities,  also  by  Professor  J.  Urban,  and  Mr. 
Oakes  Ames.  Two  of  the  enumerated  plants  I 
have  not  met  with,  viz.,  Elleanthus  lepidus  Rchb. 
f.  and  Xylobium  (Maxillaria  pallidiflora  Hort.). 
These,  according  to  the  Kew  Bulletin  of  1S92, 
p.  188,  were  collected  by  Mr.  R.  V.  Sherring, 
E.Z.S.  The  list  comprises  50  species,  of  which 
few  are  valuable  for  horticultural  purposes. 
One,  a  Pleurothallis,  Mr.  Ames  informs  me,  is 
a  new  species.  In  the  Kew  Bulletin,  1893,  p. 
295,  in  which  the  Orchids  of  the  neighbouring 
island  of  St.  Vincent  are  published,  the  number 
falls  seven  short  of  the  Grenada  total.  When 
Mr.  Robert  Cameron,  the  curator  of  the  Harvard 
Botanic   Gardens,    Mass.,    U.S.A.,    came  to    see 


Fig.  gg. — epidendkum  lambe.ilanum  :  sepals  and  petals  whitish,  lip  claret  colour. 


The  species  was  described  by  Mens,  De  Wilde- 
man  from  a  specimen  which  flowered  with 
Mons.  Lambeau,  of  Brussels,  the  plant  having 
been  imported  with  Cattleya  labiata.  It  was 
figured  later  in  Diet.  leon.  des  Orehidees,  Epiden- 
drum  pi.  24.  The  plant  is  evergreen,  of  tufted 
habit,  and  belongs  to  the  section  Nanodes.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  whitish,  the  lip  being  claret 
colour  with  a  lighter  margin. 

The  plant  calls  to  mind  very  forcibly  the 
species  which  has  been  grown  in  gardens  as  E. 
Matthewsii,  for  which  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
gained  a  Botanical  Certificate  at  the  Royal  Horti. 
cultural  Society  on  August  10,  1897,  but  whether 
that  is  identical  with  the  Epidendium 
Matthewsii  of  Rchb,  f,  in  Linnaea  (1877)  cannot 
well  be  determined.  Presumably  E.  Matthewsii 
of  gardens  comes  from  Peru,  and  consequently 
from  a  district  widely  separated  from  that 
whence  E,  Lambeauanum  was  obtained, 

Epidendrum  Lambeauanum  is  a  very  pretty 
and  free-growing  plant  if  grown  in  a  basket  or 
pan,  suspended  near  to  the  glass  of  the  roof, 
a  position  best  suited  to  all  Orchids  of  dwarf 
stature.  It  should  be  placed  in  a  Cattleya  or 
intermediate  house. 


me  in  Grenada  at  the  latter  end  of  1905,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  spending  a  few  days  in  the 
Grand  Etang  Woods  with  him,  where,  among 
other  botanical  gems,  many  of  these  Orchids 
were  seen.  Being  a  thoroughly  enthusiastic 
plantsman,  he  went  into  raptures  of  delight  with 
what  he  saw. 

Brachionidium  Sherringii  (Rolfe,  n.  sp.)  :  The 
plant  grows  upon  small  trees  on  the  mountains 
of  Fedon's  Camp,  and  St.  Catherine.  B,  parvura 
(Cogn,,  n.  sp.) :  A  tiny  terrestrial  species,  bearing 
pale  yellow  flowers  ;  habitat,  clay  banks  between 
Soulier  and  Azemar.  Brassavola  cucuUata  (R, 
Br.)  :  Flowers  white,  lasting  over  many  days  ; 
a  favourite  tree  upon  which  it  becomes  attached 
is  the  ^Vhite  Cedar  (Tecoma  leucoxylon),  Cra- 
nichis  muscosa  (Sw,)  :  In  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
island,  upon  partially-shaded  banks  one  may 
often  meet  with  this  plant  ;  the  flowers  are  white. 
Cyrtopera  Woodfordii  (Lindl.)  :  A  large  terres- 
trial species,  making  its  abode  upon  banks  and 
in  open  grassy  pastures  of  the  higher  districts. 
Dichaea  muricata  (Lindl.)  :  Occurs  on  Cocoa 
trees  at  Annandale,  and  appears  to  be  a  scarce 
species.  D.  hystricina  (Rchb,)  :  It  is  found 
growing  upon  the  trunks  of  large  trees,  and  also 
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upon  the  stems  and  branches  of  smaller  trees  in 
the  cool  mountainous  parts  of  Azemar  and  the 
tlrandEtang.  Elleanthus  capitatus  (Rchb.  f.)  : 
This  plant  forms  large  clumps  in  trees  at  the 
Grand  Etang  and  Azemar  ;  the  foliage  is  grass- 
like. Elleanthus  lepidus  (Rchb  f.)  :  This  was 
not  met  by  the  writer,  but  is  established  as  a 
Grenada  plant  from  material  collected  by  Mr. 
R.  V.  Sherring  (see  Kc-w  Bulletin,  1892,  p.  188). 
Epidendrum  ciliare  (L.)  :  Common  on  rocks  in 
the  shore  and  lowland  parts.  E.  raraosum 
(Jacq.):  Plentiful  on  neglected  Cocoa  trees  in 
the  mountains,  but  is  also  found  on  other  trees. 
E.  rigidum  (.Jacq.)  :  Very  few  specimens  of  this 
plant  are  met  with,  and  these  are  found  far  away 
from  the  coast.  E.  strobiliferum  (Rchb.  f.|  : 
An  occasional  Orchid  on  boulders  and  trees  of 
the  highlands.  E.  jamaicense  (Lindl.)  ;  Not  un- 
common at  Annandale  and  the  Grand  Etang  ; 
the  flowers  are  greenish.  E.  difforrae  (Jacq.)  (  = 
E.  umbellatura  Sw.)  :  Found  here  and  there  on 
Cocoa  trees  at  Annandale.  E.  anceps  (Sw.)  (  = 
E.  fuscatum  Sw.)  :  A  very  common  plant  on 
boulders  in  the  high  lands.  E.  miserrinium 
(Rchb.)  :  A  small  epiphytal  species  of  mountain 
woods ;  occurs  infrequently.  E.  globosum 
(Sw.)  :  A  pest  on  Cocoa  trees  of  the  higher  dis- 
tricts. E.  fragrans  (Sw.)  :  Flowers  white,  with 
coloured  markings,  and  having  a  vanilla-like 
odour ;  it  is  plentiful  on  trees  and  boulders, 
especially  at  Annandale.  E.  nocturnum  (L.)  : 
There  appear  to  be  one  or  two  distinct  forms 
of  this  species  ;  it  is  found  at  varying  altitudes, 
but  is  never  met  with  along  the  coastal  parts. 
E.  elongatum  (Jacq.)  ;  Occurs  in  Grenada  upon 
boulders  and  trees  away  from  the  sea.  The 
pretty  pink  flowers  last  many  w-eeks.  Hexisea 
reflexa  (Rchb.  f.)  :  An  uncommon  mountain 
plant,  being  only  found  here  and  there  on  trees. 
Habenaria  alata  (Hook)  :  A  species  having 
greenish  flowers,  formerly  met  with  in  sparing 
numbers  in  the  parish  of  St.  David's,  growing 
on  an  exposed  bank.  H.  maculosa  (Lindl.)  :  Oc- 
casionally seen  in  hard,  open  ground  in  the 
higher  parts.  Liparis  elata  (Lindl.)  :  Only  two 
plants  have  been  found,  one  in  the  Grand  Etang 
road  near  the  Rest  House,  the  other  lower  down 
on  a  bank  at  Madigras.  Ornithidium  confertum 
(Griseb.)  :  Common  on  Cocoa  trees  at  Annan- 
dale. O.  coccineum  (Salisb.)  :  Flowers  coral  red 
and  of  horticultural  interest ;  it  lives  upon 
Cocoa  and  other  trees  in  the  mountains.  On- 
cidiura  altissimum  (Sw.)  :  Found  in  high  trees 
away  from  the  sea  ;  a  fine  species  and  one  suited 
for  garden  purposes.  O.  luridum  (Lindl.)  ;  This 
is  a  showy  species,  not  often  met  with.  The 
plant  inhabits  the  lowlands,  where  it  establishes 
its-elf  on  boulders  and  small  trees.  Ornitho- 
cephalus  gladiatus  (Hook.)  :  Gregarious  in  one 
or  two  spots  on  Cocoa  trees  at  Annandale  ;  seen 
also* in  St.  Andrew's  parish.  Octomeria  granii- 
nifolia  (R.  Br.)  :  A  small  running,  species, 
whose  flowers  are  yellowish  and  fragrant.  It 
occurs  in  mountain  woods.  Pleurothallis 
pruinosa  (Lindl.)  :  The  flowers  are  pale  green  ; 
the  plant  is  abundant  on  Cocoa  trees  on  the 
mountains.  P.  ruscifolia  (R.  Br.)  :  A  true  moun- 
tainous plant ;  revels  in  trees  on  the  ridges 
where  moisture  and  wind  prevail ;  the  flowers 
are  in  clusters  and  are  pale  white.  P.  orbicu- 
laris (Lindl.)  (=  P.  biflora  Fockii)  :  the  trunks 
of  large  mountain  trees  are  the  habitat  of  this 
species.  P.  Broadway!  Ames  (n.  sp.)  :  A  small 
species,  growing  on  Cocoa  trees  in  a  cool,  moist 
part  of  Annandale  ;  flowers  yellow.  Polystachya 
luteola  (Hook.):  This  species  favours  boulders 
and  tree  trunks  situated  in  exposed  localities  of 
the  higher  altitudes;  flowers  palish  yellow.  P. 
foliosa  (Rchb.  f.)  :  Found  associated  with  P. 
luteola.  Prescottia  stachyoides  (Lindl.)  :  The 
whole  plant  has  a  reddish  appearance  ;  grows  in 
the  ground  on  ridges  and  mountain  slopes,  but 
is  not  common.  Ponthieva  petiolata  (Lindl.)  A 
common  terrestrial  species,  along  banks  and  in 
mountain  woods  at  the  Grand  Ktang.  P.  lanci- 
folia  (Rich) :  Very  local,  only  once  met  in  fairly 
large  numbers  in  a  very  restricted  area  at  An- 
nandale in  the  ground.    Pelexia  setacea  (Lindl.)  : 


Only  one  plant  met,  and  this  at  Annandale  on 
a  boulder  under  Cocoa  trees.  Phj'surus  hirtellus 
(Lindl.)  :  Frequently  seen  in  the  ground  in  the 
mountains ;  flowers  white.  P.  plantagineus 
(Lindl.)  :  A  much  larger  species  than  P.  hir- 
tellus ;  grows  on  the  higher  mountain  peaks ; 
met  with  near  the  Grand  Etang  Lake,  also  in 
spongy  ground  ;  flowers  white.  Pogonia  macro- 
phylla  (Lindl.)  :  The  only  place  I  have  found 
this  species  was  in  soft  ground  under 
large  trees  at  Azemar ;  flowers  reddish. 
Scaphyglottis  prolifera  (Cogn.)  (=  Ponera  pro- 
lifera,  G.  Rchb.)  :  Flowers  minute,  white, plenti- 
ful on  tree  trunks  and  branches  in  the  moun- 
tains. .Sauroglossum  elatum  (Sw.)  (Ames,  non 
Lindl.)  :  Plentiful  upon  boulders  in  the  cooler 
parts  of  Grenada  ;  often-times  growing  in  com- 
pany with  Epidendrum  anceps.  Spiranthes  or- 
chioides  (Hemsl.)  ;  A  reddish-brown  plant  which 
flowers  before  the  leaves  are  seen  :  common  on 
dry,  hot  banks  and  roads.  S.  picta  (Lindl.)  : 
A  very  rare  plant,  but  once  collected  near  the 
lake  at  the  Grand  Etang  in  damp,  shaded 
ground.  Tetragamestus  modestus  (Rchb.  f.)  : 
Not  particularly  common  :  found  on  Cocoa  and 
other  trees  in  the  higher  parts.  Xylobium 
(Maxillaria  pallidiflora.  Hook.)  :  Collected  by  K. 
V.  Sherring.  See  Kew  Bulletin,  1892,  p.  188. 
W.   E.    Broadway,    Trinulad,    W.I.,   Auguit   14, 
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*  Mushrooms  and  How  to  Grow  Them. 

In  the  preface  to  this  volume  it  is  stated  that 
in  a  country  with  a  population  of  nearly 
70,000,000  of  people,  alert  to  every  profitable, 
legitimate  business.  Mushroom  culture,  one  of 
the  most  profitable  and  simplest  of  industries, 
is  almost  unknown.  The  market  grower  already 
engaged  in  growing  Mushrooms  appreciates  his 
situation,  and  zealously  guards  his  methods  of 
cultivation  from  the  public.  But  the  people 
are  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
money  in  Mushrooms,  and  a  keen  demand  has 
been  created  for  information  about  growing 
them. 

In  these  islands  the  industry  is  of  many  years 
standing,  and  there  are  several  manuals  written 
by  men  of  great  experience,  which  afford  all  the 
information  required  either  by  the  private  or  the 
market  cultivator. 

With  the  well-known  inventive  faculty  of  the 
American  mind,  we  expect  to  find  various  devia- 
tions from  our  own  methods  of  heating  a  Mush- 
room house,  cellar,  or  other  locality  set  apart 
for  Mushroom  culture,  and  in  this  matter  we 
note  the  Dosoris'  cellar,  an  excavation  made  in 
a  sunny  part  of  a  garden,  in  extreme  length  83 
feet,  8  feet  of  this  space  being  given  up  to  an 
entrance  pit  and  heating  apparatus.  The  walls 
are  of  brick,  and  the  top  of  the  arch  is  2  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  tunnel 
is  7  feet  in  height  in  the  middle  and  8  feet  wide 
within,  but  a  raised  path  2  feet  wide  reduces  the 
height  in  the  middle  to  6  feet  6  inches.  The 
floor  is  of  earth,  no  drains  being  necessary. 
Three  ventilators  16  feet  apart  are  provided  in 
the  top  of  the  arch,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as 
the  condensed  moisture  in  the  cellar  in  the 
winter  from  these  ventilators  always  keeps  the 
part  beneath  them  cold  and  wet,  and  almost  un- 
productive. One  tall  wooden  chimney  shaft 
would  have  been  better  than  the  three  ventilat- 
ing holes  now  there,  which  are  covered  with 
an  iron  and  glass  grating. 

A  4-inch  hot-water  pipe  passes  round  the 
sides  about  4  inches  from  the  ground.  A  three- 
wide  floor  of  Hemlock  Pine  is  laid  for  the  bot- 
tom beds,  at  a  height  of  4  inches  above  the  pipe, 
leaving  the  space  between  the  earthen  floor  and 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  along  the  pathway  open 
for  the  escape  of  the  heated  air. 

For  a  cellar  of  this  kind  very  little  heat  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  proper  degree  of  tem- 
perature, and  it  does  not  "cause  dryness  of  the 
materials  in  the  bed.  These  beds,  for  conve- 
nience in  making  of  them,  moulding  them  over, 
gathering    the    crop,    affording   the    water,    and 

*By  William  Falconer.  Pub  i^hed  by  Messrs.  Kepan 
Paul,  Trench.  Trubner  .S;  Co.,  Ltd..  Dryden  House,  43, 
Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  London,  W.     Price  5s. 


removing  the  spent  material,  are  built  against 
the  wall  with  a  rounded  face.  This  gives  a 
surface  of  3  feet  6  inches  in  width  as  against 
3  feet  with  a  flat  face.  Above  the  ground  another 
row  of  beds  is  constructed  the  entire  length  of 
the  cellar.  These  are  only  temporary  ones  and 
are  taken  down  every  year.  By  having  the 
supporting  posts  a  few  inches  higher  in  front, 
a  great  part  of  the  weight  is  thrown  on  the  back 
walls.  The  beds  have  a  continuous  run  of  252 
feet,  or  756  square  feet  of  surface,  and  as  they 
are  renewed  twice  a  year,  1,512  square  feet  of 
surface  is  provided.  A  common  average  crop 
is  three-fifths  of  a  pound  per  square  foot.  As 
the  aim  is  to  have  a  steady  supply  of  Mushrooms 
from  October  until  May,  and  not  a  glut  at  one 
time,  and  a  scarcity  at  another,  only  two  beds 
are  made  up  at  a  time,  allowing  a  month  to 
elapse  between  every  two. 

When  the  Mushroom  season  closes,  the  cellar 
is  cleared  of  the  manure,  the  boards  cleaned^ 
the  walls  washed  and  every'  part  dressed  with 
ktrosine  to  destroy  insects  and  fungi.  An  up- 
right boiler  is  used  for  heating  the  cellar.  Vari- 
ous figures  of  Mushroom  houses  are  shown,, 
these  being  sometimes  in  connection  with  green- 
houses for  growing  Carnations  and  other  plants  ; 
and  in  greenhouses  on  close  staging  and  even 
below  those  on  which  Tomatos  are  planted.  In 
some  cases  cited  the  horse  manure  is  thrown 
direct  into  the  beds  without  any  preparation, 
a  layer  of  loam  being  forked  into  the  manure, 
\\  inch  deep,  so  as  to  form  an  earthy  mat  3 
inches  deep. 

A  hint  is  given  that  the  ammonia  arising  from 
unprepared  horse-dung  is  likely  to  prove  in- 
jurious to  other  plants  in  the  same  house,  but 
no  injury  is  caused  if  the  manure  has  been  pre- 
viously sweetened  by  being  heated  and  turned 
over  several  times  before  it  is  utilised. 

It  is  surprising  to  learn  that  no  spawn  is  made 
in  America,  but  is  all  imported  from  Europe,. 
both  brick  and  flake  spawn  being  employed. 
There  is  much  information  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  growers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
There  are  excellent  instructions  relating  to  the 
cooking  of  the  esculent. 

The  book  is  furnished  with  a  copious  index. 

jThe  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist^ 

This  small  octavo  of  59  pages  contains  in- 
formation mainly  applicable  to  the  cultivation  of 
Strawberries  under  the  various  climatic  condi- 
tions found  in  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
and  it  also  deals  with  the  hybrid  race  of  the- 
Chilian  species  and  Tragaria  virgmiana,  which 
are  those  mostly  grown  there.  The  plants  be- 
longing to  the  first-named  species  have  thicker 
roots  than  the  latter,  and  they  grow  taller.  As 
they  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  South 
America,  they  are  liable  to  suffer  from  frost  in 
the  northern  States.  The  hybrids  from  F. 
chilcensis  and  F.  virginiana  are  hardier,  and 
are  most  common  in  cultivation  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  They  succeed  when  growa 
on  "  hills  "  or  in  single  rows,  being  unproduc- 
tive when  allowed  to  run  together  so  as  to  form 
beds. 

Some  of  the  finer  fruited  varieties  are 
Charles  Downing,  President  Wilder  and  Man- 
chester. The  rows  are  usually  3  feet  apart,  and 
the  plants  2  feet  apart  in  the  row.  All  runners 
are  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear,  say  once  a 
week  ;  and  winter  protection  has  to  be  afforded 
Ihe  plants  in  the  more  northerly  States.  When 
grown  in  single  rows  the  plants  are  set  out  at. 
1  foot  apart  in  the  rows  3  to  4  feet  apart. 
In  the  south,  planting  is  usually  carried  out  in 
the  late  autumn  or  during  the  winter,  but  the 
earlier  it  is  done  the  better,  the  moist,  cool 
weather  enabling  the  plants  to  become  estab- 
lished quickly.  In  the  colder  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, August  and  September  are  considered  to  be 
the  best  months  for  planting,  but  it  may  be  also 
carried  out  early  in  the  spring.  A  list  of  Ameri- 
can varieties  is  given,  but  few  of  these  are 
known  in  this  country,  namely,  Sharpies, 
Jucunda,  President  Wilder,  and  Hovey. 

A  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  Strawberry 
is  given.  The  sexuality  of  the  plants  is  briefly 
stated,  and  the  differences  between  pistillate  and 
perfect  flowers  explained.  It  is  a  suggestive 
book  worthy  of  the  attention  of  raisers  of  new 
varieties  as  of  the  general  cultivator. 

I  Bv  Andrew  S.  Fuller.  New  York  :  Orarge  Judd  Co.,. 
5-2  and  54-  Lafavelte  Place.  Price  Is.  6d.  Obtainable  from 
Messrs.  Kepan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co..  Ltd..  Drydei> 
House,  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  London,  W.    Price  Is.  6d. 
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The  Week^s  Work. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  lo  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Herlfordshiie. 

TJie  frame  ground. — A  site  in  most  gardening 
establishments  is  devoted  to  .a  frame  or  forcing 
ground.  This  should  be  protected  from  the 
north  and  east  winds,  but  at  the  same  time  ex- 
posed as  much  as  possible  to  the  south  and  west, 
and  the  sun's  rays  should  not  be  interfered  "with 
by  trees  or  other  obstructions,  for  a  maximum 
amount  of  light  is  necessary  to  success,  espe- 
cially during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months. 
Every  year  half  the  hot-beds  in  this  forcing 
ground  should  be  renewed,  but  the  other  old  beds 
should  remain,  as  they  will  be  found  very  useful 
for  wintering  many  kinds  of  vegetables,  and 
also  in  the  following  spring  they  can  be  used 
for  affording  slight  protection  to  some  of  the 
crops.  The  residue  from  the  hot-beds  that 
are  dispensed  with  will  form  excellent  material 
for  incorporating  with  the  soil  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  It  should  be  placed  in  a  heap  in  some 
convenient  spot  where  it  may  be  readily  got  at 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  The  tree 
leaves  for  the  new  beds  can  be  taken  straight  to 
the  forcing  ground,  and  if  sufficient  of  these 
are  collected  they  will  afford  a  more  lasting 
heat  than  manure  used  by  itself.  The  undis- 
turbed beds  will  prove  admirable  places  for  win- 
tering in  cold  frames  such  crops  as  Endive, 
Lettuce,  Parsley,  late  sowings  of  winter  Spinach, 
and  many  other  vegetables.  See  that  plenty  of 
space  is  allowed  between  the  plants,  for  if  air 
does  not  circulate  freely  about  them  damping  is 
likely  to  occur ;  in  all  cases  give  the  plants  a 
position  as  near  to  the  glass  as  is  possible  with- 
out injuring  the  foliage.  Ventilation  should  be 
given  whenever  the  weather  conditions  are  suit- 
able, while  the  lights  may  be  entirely  removed 
should  circumstances  permit. 

Globe  Artichokes. — These  plants  should  have 
all  their  decayed  leaves  and  old  flower-stems 
removed,  and  generally  be  made  tidy.  They  fre- 
quently develop  a  good  crop  of  their  inflo- 
rescences during  September,  and  these,  provided 
they  are  uninjured  by  frosts,  are  generally  of 
excellent  quality.  The  heads  should  be  cut 
when  they  are  of  a  suitable  size  and  the  stalks 
inserted  in  water,  to  be  stood  in  a  place  such  as 
a  cellar  or  cool  shed,  where  they  will  keep  good 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  iiner  varieties  of 
Globe  Artichokes  are  more  tender  than  the 
coarser  kinds,  therefore  from  the  best  plants 
good  suckers  should  be  taken  at  this  season, 
potted  up  into  7-inch  pots  and  wintered  in  cold 
frames.  If  these  are  planted  out  early  the  fol- 
lowing spring  in  rich  soil,  they  will  produce  a 
good  crop  of  flowers  during  the  autumn,  thus 
ensuring  against  risk  of  failure  with  the  older- 
established  plants. 

Zate  Peas. — The  conditions  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing promise  a  good  supply  of  these  vegetables 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  varieties  Autocrat 
and  Gladstone  are  doing  remarkably  well,  and 
those  in  sheltered  positions  should  continue  to 
bear  at  least  another  month.  It  will  be  advis- 
able to  thin  out  the  growths  if  they  are  very 
thick  and  to  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  leading 
shoots :  afford  the  roots  copious  supplies  of 
liquid  manure. 

Caulifiowers. — Make  one  more  sowing  of  this 
vegetable,  selecting  the  varieties  Magnum 
Bonum  and  Walcheren  for  the  purpose.  Sow 
the  seeds-  in  a  cold  frame  and  prick  out  the 
seedlings  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  trans- 
plant, placing  them  4  inches  apart  in  cold 
frames  in  a  rather  poor  soil. 

Cabbage. — Continue  to  plant  this  vegetable  as 
land  becomes  vacant,  and  keep  the  hoe  well 
plied  in  the  rows  between  those  already  planted. 


Chrysanthemums  in  vineries. — In  these  gardens 
it  is  necessary  to  winter  some  of  our  Chrysan- 
themums in  vineries,  and  with  ripe  Grapes 
hanging  ordinary  fumigating  cannot  be  prac- 
tised. The  best  plan  in  this  case  is  to  use  the 
Empire  Hydro,  gas  powders,  and  this  I  have 
done  for  a  number  of  years  without  the  slightest 
damage  either  to  the  Grapes  or  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums. This  hj'dro.  gas  imparts  neither  taste 
nor  smell  to  the  Grapes,  and  the  fruit  can  be 
eaten  the  next  day  provided  they  were  dry  when 
the  operation  was  performed.  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  fully  expanded  can  be  subjected  to 
fumigations  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
damage  to  the  petals.  Support  large  blooms 
with  a  small  piece  of  stake  tied  close  up 
to  the  bud,  say,  within  an  inch  of  its 
base.  When  the  bloom  is  cut  this  small 
stake  can  be  removed  with  it ;  this  is  especially 
useful  in  the  case  of  varieties  having  weak 
flower-stems. 

Chrysanthemums. — Plants  intended  for  fur- 
nishing large  blooms  should  now  be  placed 
tinder  cover,  as  they  are  not  safe  from  frost 
after  this  date,  especially  in  Scotland.  Before 
taking  them  indoors  the  foliage  should  be  well 
dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  as  mildew  is 
likely  to  occur  on  plants  newly  housed.  The 
operation  is  best  performed  with  an  "  Ideal 
Powder  Bellows,  "  and  a  large  tin  tray  measur- 
ing about  6  feet  by  4  feet  is  also  useful.  Lay 
the  plant  on  its  side  over  the  tray  when  applying 
the  sulphur,  and  turn  the  pot  round  so  "that 
the  powder  may  reach  every  leaf.  Afterwards 
give  the  plant  a  sharp  shake,  when  most  of  the 
superfluous  sulphur  will  fall  into  the  tray  and 
can  be  used  again.  Choose  a  dry,  calm 
day  for  the  operation,  or  it  can  be  done  in 
an  empty  plant  house.  After  the  plants  are 
housed,  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  insuffi- 
ciency of  moisture,  either  in  the  atmosphere  or 
at  their  roots,  as  the  conditions  in  a  plant 
house  are  much  drier  than  in  the  open.  Should 
the  weather  be  bright  and  dry,  the  plants  that 
are  not  showing  colour  in  the  petal  should  be 
slightly  syringed  early  in  the  forenoon  for  a 
few  days,  but  where  the  flowers  are  colouring  a 
dry  atmosphere  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine 
is  necessary  to  assist  the  bottom  petals  remain- 
ing fresh  until  the  bloom  is  perfectly  finished. 
No  manurial  stimulants  should  be  given  at  this 
stage,  clean  water  alone  being  sufficient.  Any 
plants  with  flower-buds  that  it  is  desired  to  hasten 
into  growth  should  be  placed  in  a  house  by  them, 
selves  and  in  a  position  close  to  the  glass  and 
not  shaded.  Afiord  them  a  little  warmth  from 
the  hot-water  pipes,  with  plenty  of  top  and 
bottom  ventilation. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  lo  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire.  N.B. 
Chrysanthemum  pests. — The  extra  warmth  will 
favour  green  fly,  which  will  soon  malve  its  ap- 
pearance, therefore  this  pest  must  be  looked  for, 
and  directly  it  is  detected  the  house  should  be 
fumigated,  for  aphides  are  especially  trouble- 
some in  the  developing  flower-buds,  for  if  green 
fly  gets  amongst  the  petals  it  is  difficult  to 
eradicate,  with  the  result  that  the  flower  gener- 
ally damps  or  the  petals  become  crippled,  and 
thus  the  lahoux  of  a  season  is  .lost. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Carnation. — The  earliest  layers  should  now  be 
removed,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  allow  them  to 
remain  too  long  connected  to  the  old  plants,  or 
they  may  sustain  too  great  a  check  when  they  are 
taken  off  later.  Do  not  injur©  the  roots  when 
parting  the  layers,  and  plant  them  where  they 
are  intended  to  flower  in  soil  well  prepared  by 
digging,  and,  if  heavy, incorporated  with  sand  or 
grit.  Make  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots,  and 
if  the  latter  are  drv  afford  a  copious  watering 
when  planting  is  finished.  Should  hot  weather 
follow  the  planting  sprinkle  the  foliage  occa- 
sionally in  the  afternoon  with  water  from  a  fine 
rose.  It  is  not  wise  to  plant  Carnations  in  the 
same  soil  year  after  year.  In  all  but  very 
coldest  situations  border  Carnations  do  best  out- 
of-doors,  and  especially  where  the  soil  is  light 
in  texture  ;  the  Carnation  is  essentially  a  hardy 
plant  and  will  stand  the  severest  winter,  its 
chief  enemies  being  damp  and  fog.  Carnations 
in  pots  should  be  made  firm  in  the  soil  and 
afforded  an  abundance  of  ventilation  except 
during  very  severe  frost. 

/doses. — The  heavy  rains  have  caused  a  free 
growth,  and  the  shoots  being  fairly  clear  of 
mildew  and  other  pests,  the  blooms  promise  to 
be  more  plentiful  than  was  at  one  time  antici- 
pated. Briar  stocks  that  were  too  late  for  the 
first  budding  may,  provided  the  bark  runs 
freely,  be  budded  now.  These  late  buds 
will,  if  a  union  be  effected,  remain  dor- 
mant till  the  spring,  which  is  an  advantage  in 
the  case  of  tender  sorts.  Loosen  or  remove  the 
ties  around  buds  on  early  Briars  as  may  be 
necessary.     The  strong  shoots  of  climbing  Roses 


should  be  tied,  or  they  may  be  broken  off  by 
the  wind.  Entirely  remove  weak  and  blind 
shoots  that  have  borne  flowers ;  this  will 
strengthen  those  that  are  left. 

Tuberous-rooted  Anemones.  —  By  successive 
plantings  of  these  the  flowering  season  will  be 
considerably  prolonged.  If  the  first  batch  be 
planted  during  the  present  month,  and  another 
in  October,  which  I's  the  time  for  inserting  the 
main  batch,  it  will  suffice,  as  it  is  almost  useless 
to  plant  again  unless  under  very  favourable 
circumstances.  Anemones  of  this  type  delight 
in  a  rich  loam,  in  which  has  been  intermixed 
well-rotted  manure  ;  if  the  soil  is  heavy  mix  with 
it  plenty  of  sharp  sand. 


THE   APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 

Manipulating  bees. — Many  people  would  be- 
come beekeepers  if  they  could  only  make  sure 
of  handling  the  bees  without  the  fear  of  being 
stung.  In  order  to  do  this  successfully,  it  is 
necessary  to  frighten  the  bees.  When  fright- 
ened they  at  once  gorge  themselves  with  honey, 
and  when  their  honey  sacs  are  full  they  cannot 
easily  turn  the  abdomen  to  the  correct  angle  to 
sting.  Therefore,  anything  that  will  cause  the 
bees  to  consume  the  honey  will  fulfil  the  pur- 
pose. A  man  who  smokes  has  at  hand  an  in- 
timidant  that  answers  admirably;  but  generally 
it  is  best  to  purchase  a  smoker  for  about  4s.  6d., 
and  place  in  the  fire  chamber  some  lighted 
brown  paper,  or  fustian,  or  rag,  in  fact,  any- 
thing that  will  smoulder  and  create  scioke. 
Having  got  the  "  smoker "  well  lighted,  give 
the  bees  to  be  handled  a  little  puff  of  smoke 
through  the  entrance,  first  taking  care  that  the 
lighted  end  of  the  paper  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  smoker.  When  the  bellows  are  not  being 
worked,  stand  the  smoker  upright,  and  it  will 
keep  alight  as  long  as  may  be  needed.  Give  the 
bees  a  little  time  to  gorge  themselves,  say,  a 
minute,  then,  if  the  hive  contains  bar  frames, 
take  off  the  top,  and  as  the  quilt  is  raised  puff  in 
a  little  smoke  between  the  frames.  If  it  be  a 
straw  skep,  give  the  bees  another  puff,  and  as 
the  hive  is  overturned,  pufi  in  more  smoke  to 
drive  down  the  bees  from  the  mouth  of  the 
hive. 

Veils. — Some  people  wish  to  wear  a  complete 
bee  dress,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  advisable. 
Ordinary  gloves  are  of  no  use  to  prevent  stings, 
for  the  sting  can  easily  penetrate  them.  Only 
rubber  gloves  are  serviceable,  and  these  make 
the  manipulator  so  clumsy  in  his  work  that  he 
agitates  the  bees,  and  rouses  them  to  greater 
anger.  A  veil  will  always  give  greater  confi- 
dence, and  these  are  very  easily  made  at  home. 
Coarse  black  net  is  best  for  the  purpose.  Mea-  , 
sure  off  about  1  yard  by  18  inches,  sew  the  ends 
together,  and  run  a  hem  around  the  top.  In 
this  hem  place  a  piece  of  elastic  sufficiently 
large  to  fit  the  crown  of  the  hat  tightly. 

Driving  bees. — Many  bees  in  straw  skeps  will 
be  destroyed  by  sulphur  fumes,  and,  generajly, 
any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  drive 
the  bees  can  have  them  for  so  doing.  Choose 
fine  weather  for  the  purpose.  Frighten  the  bees 
as  previously  described  by  blowing  in  smoke, 
then  raise  the  skep  and  take  it  away  to  a  quiet 
spot,  and  overturn  it  in  a  bucket,  which  will 
act  as  a  stand.  Over  the  full  hive  place  an 
empty  skep,  fastening  one  side  down  with  a 
meat  skewer,  which  will  act  as  a  hinge.  Next 
raise  the  empty  skep  and  keep  it  open  by  the 
aid  of  driving  irons.  Place  the  hive  so  that  the 
strongest  light  is  at  the  back  of  the  operator. 
Beat  the  sides  of  the  hive  containing  the  comb 
and  the  bees  will  soon  commence  to  go  up  into 
the  hive  above.  The  rapping  on  the  hive  must 
not  be  sufficient  to  break  the  combs  from  the 
sides,  but  sufficient  to  jar  them.  The  drumming 
must  continue  till  all  the  bees  have  ascended, 
and  this  will  take  from  five  to  30  minutes.  It  is 
best  to  drive  two  or  three  colonies,  and  mix  the 
whole  by  shaking  them  up  in  a  bag,  having  re- 
moved all  but  one  queen.  Transfer  the  bees  to 
a  hive  containing  from  five  to  six  frames  of 
foundation.  Disaster  is  certain  if  the  founda- 
tion be  not  well  fastened  in,  or,  better  still, 
wired.  Feed  the  colony  on  syrup  made  by 
boiling  5  lbs.  of  best  cane  sugar  in  2^  pints  of 
water,  adding  about  \  ounce  of  salt:  boil  for 
a  few  minutes,  taking  care  not  to  allow  the 
syrup  to  burn.  Continue  to  feed  until  the  bees 
have  stored  at  least  25  lbs.  of  honey. 
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THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


The  Apricot. — Continuing  my  remarks  of  last 
week  on  root-pruning  and  lifting,  any  Apricot 
tre«s  that  have  made  excessive  growth  should 
be  attended  to  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The 
Apricot  has  earned  a  bad  name  in  gardens  from 
the  susceptibility  of  the  branches  to  canker  and 
die,  but  this  is  often  the  result  of  a  too  rich 
border,  causing  the  trees  to  make  useless  wood 
and  gross  shoots  which  never  ripen.  The 
Apricot  may  often  be  seen  planted  against  cot- 
tage walls,  rooting  in  a  hard  pathway,  and  yet 
laden  with  fruits,  whilst  others  growing  in  a 
rich  soil  in  gardens  are  barren.  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  restore  any  unsatisfactory  tree  to  a 
better  state  of  health  and  more  moderate  growth 
by  root-pruning,  or  replanting  in  a  poorer  com- 
post. A  trench  should  be  taken  out  as  recom- 
mended in  last  week's  Calendar  for  Peach  trees, 
the  drainage  should  be  set  right,  and,  if  the 
trees  are  ramifying  in  a  very  rich  soil,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  restrict  their  root  action. 
Shorten  the  strongest  roots  and  then  fill  in  the 
trench  with  loam  of  a  rather  lighter  texture 
than   that   generally   used   for   Peach   or    Plum 


rectly  labelled.  The  latest  varieties  of  Apples  and 
Pears  should  not  be  gathered  before  they  part 
readily  from  the  tree.  It  is  a  good  practice  to 
gather  the  fruits  from  the  top  branches  first  on 
pyramid  and  bush  trees  ;  those  that  are  left  will 
improve  both  in  size  and  quality  and  help  to 
prolong  the  season.  Standard  trees  produce 
their  finest  fruits  on  the  top  branches,  but  as  it 
entails  too  much  labour  to  go  over  these  trees 
twice  for  gathering,  the  best  fruits  should  be 
selected  at  the  time  of  gathering  and  stored  by 
themselves. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  ALExANDEii,  Orchid  Grower  to  Ll.-Col.  G.  L. 
HoLFOED,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Weslonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 
Dendrobium. — The  season  has  been  most 
favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  these  plants, 
and  they  promise  well  for  the  future.  Amongst 
those  of  the  deciduous  section,  the  species  and 
hybrids  which  produce  their  flowers  early  in 
the  winter  are  now  rapidly  finishing  their  sea- 
son's growth.  When  maturation  is  completed, 
which  may  be  determined  by  the  end  leaf  of  each 
pseudo-bulb  being  fully  developed,  the  amount 
of  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmo- 
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trees,  adding  about  one  part  in  every  four  parts 
old  mortar  rubble.  Dispose  the  roots  evenly  as 
the  work  proceeds  and  make  the  soil  firm  about 
them  by  treading.  The  shoots  should  also  be 
attended  to,  and  if  any  appear  to  need  replac- 
ing they  should  be  entirely  cut  out :  shorten 
back  the  old  spurs.  Young  trees  require  little 
or  no  pruning,  the  principal  requirements  in 
this  direction  b.^ing  the  removal  of  a  shoot  en- 
tirely where  it  is  not  required.  Any  trees  that 
have  b^en  disturbed  at  the  roots  should  be  given 
a  good  watering  when  the  soil  has  again  been 
made  level.  Syringe  the  old  branches  and  the 
v.'alls  with  some  suitable  insecticide,  and  defer 
nailing  or  tying  the  shoots  of  young  trees  that 
have   lifted    until   the    spring. 

Gathering  and  storing  fruit. — Only  the  very 
Soundest  fruits  should  be  selected  for  storing  ; 
any  that  are  bruised,  deformed,  or  small  should 
be  set  aside  for  immediate  use.  It  is  as  well  tn 
store  Pears  in  a  different  room  from  Apples,  for 
they  need  to  bo  kept  at  slightly  higher  tempera- 
ture. Try  to  preserve  the  bloom  on  the  fruits 
as  much  an  possible,  and  see  that  they  are  cor- 


sphere  must  be  decreased.  At  the  same  time 
absolute  dryness  of  the  rooting  materials  must 
be  guarded  against.  For  such  plants  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  should  be  exposed  to  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  and  be  allowed  the  maximum  amount 
of  sunshine,  either  by  grouping  them  together,  at 
one  end  of  the  house,  or  by  removing  them  to  a 
well-ventilated  structure,  in  which  an  interme- 
diate temperature  is  maintained.  Any  plants 
that  are  still  actively  growing  should  be  induced 
to  reach  the  resting  stage  that  they  may  be 
treated  as  advised. 

Dendrobium  Phahrnopsis  Schrbderiana. — The 
flower-spikes  of  these  plants  are  well  advanced, 
and  some  are  already  in  bloom.  Foggy  weather 
of  late  autumn  has  a  pernicious  effect  on  these 
attractive  flowers,  and  it  is  an  advantage,  espe- 
cially in  gardens  near  towns,  to  have  the  plants 
in  bloom  early.  Shading  should  now  be  dis- 
pensed with,  except  in  the  case  of  plants  bearing 
spikes  of  expanded  flowers.  There  must  be  no 
stint  of  water  at  the  roots  of  these  plants  until 
the  flower-spikes  are  removed,  after  which  a  less 
quantity  will  suffice. 


Dendrobium  formosum. — The  plants  have 
finished  growing  and  are  either  blooming  or 
about  to  expand  their  attractive  white  flowers. 
These  are  not  so  pretty  as  are  those  of  many 
others  in  the  genus,  but  they  are  useful  for 
decorative  purposes,  and  the  plants  furnish  a 
good  display  of  bloom  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  Orchid  flowers  are  not  over  plentiful. 
The  treatment  of  these  plants  at  this  season  is 
similar  to  that  advised  for  D.  Phalaenopsis. 

Evergreen  Dendrobiums  such  as  D.  thyrsiflo- 
rum,  D.  densiflorum,  D.  Farmeri,  D.  chryso- 
toxum,  &c.,  are  now  fast  completing  their  sea- 
son's growth.  After  the  shoots  have  reached 
maturity,  a  similar  treatment  should  be  afforded 
these  plants  as  that  advised  for  the  deciduous 
members,  with  the  exception  that  a  more  fre- 
quent application  of  water  is  needed  to  keep 
the  pseudo-bulbs,  foliage,  and  roots  sound  and 
healthy.  The  species  D.  Dalhousieanum,  D. 
moschatum,  and  D.  fimbriatuni  are  always  the 
latest  of  this  section  to  finish  their  growths,  and 
a  liberal  treatmsnt  should  be  afforded  them  till  . 
the  terminal  leaf  is  visible.  These  plants  should 
remain  in  the  warmest  division  of  the  house  at 
all  seasons,  but  during  the  winter,  while  resting, 
infrequent  waterings  will  suffice  until  the  flower- 
spikes  appear  in  early  spring.  D.  Brymerianum 
also  finishes  its  growth  late  in  the  season.  This 
species  should  also  be  rested  in  the  same  house 
that  the  plants  have  occupied  during  their  grow- 
ing season.  The  rooting  materials  must  not  bo 
allowed  to  become  too  dry  for  long  together 
during  the  plant's  inactive  period. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 


Late-hanging  Grapes. — Grapes  may  be  kept 
upon  the  vine  for  a  considerable  time  after  they 
are  ripe,  but  in  order  to  preserve  them  in  the 
best  condition  it  is  necessary  to  give  attention 
to  several  details.  The  temperature  should  be 
allowed  to  fluctuate  with  the  conditions  outside, 
but  at  no  time  should  it  be  allowed  to  fall  below 
50°.  The  air  in  the  vinery  should  be  kept  in 
circulation,  and  both  the  front  and  the  back 
ventilators  should  be  opened  when  the  weather 
is  dry,  but  in  wet  or  foggy  weather  they  should 
be  closed,  as  on  no  account  must  moisture  be 
permitted  to  condense  on  the  berries.  Pot 
plants  that  require  watering  should  not  be 
brought  into  the  vinery,  as  the  moisture  from 
these  would  be  injurious.  The  vine  leaves 
should  be  gathered  and  removed  directly  they 
fall,  and  any  decaying  berries  should  be 
promptly  cut  from  the  bunches.  If  watering  the 
border  in  the  house  becomes  necessary,  do  this 
early  in  the  morning  of  a  fine  day.  Before 
water  is  applied  remove  the  straw  or  other 
material  that  has  been  placed  on  the  border  to 
lessen  evaporation,  and  replace  it  later  in  the 
daj'.  Outside  borders  should  be  protected  from 
heavy  falls  of  rain  by  placing  large  lights  or 
other  suitable  objects  over  them. 

The  early  vinery. — Vines  intended  for  starting 
into  growth  in  November,  that  have  had  their 
shoots  shortened  as  previously  recommended, 
may  now  be  pruned.  Make  clean  cuts  and  leave 
two  prominent  buds  at  the  base  of  each  shoot. 
\Vhen  the  pruning  is  finished,  thoroughly  cleanse 
and,  if  required,  paint  the  house.  Also  remove 
the  loose  bark,  and  especially  that  about  the 
spurs,  for  it  is  in  this  that  red  spider  and 
other  insect  pests  lurk.  Afterwards  wash  the 
rods  twice,  first  using  hot  soapy  water  and  then 
before  they  become  dry  with  a  moderately 
strong,  hot  solution  of  Gishurst  compound, 
working  the  specific  well  into  the  crevices. 
Mealy  bug  may  be  destroyed  by  a  mixture  of 
half  a  pint  of  coal  tar,  one  wineglassful  of 
paraSin,  rather  less  than  one  gallon  of  water, 
and  sufficient  clay  puddled  in  it  to  make  the 
whole  of  the  consistency  of  paint.  The  most 
effectual  method  of  ridding  vines  of  mealy  bug 
is  by  cyaniding.  Instructions  for  this  operation 
have  been  frequently  given  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  Attend  to  the  borders  ;  skim  off  the 
surface  soil  and  replace  it  with  loam  enriched 
with  bone-meal,  fine  mortar  or  lime  rubble,  and 
wood  ashes.  Make  the  surface  of  the  border 
quite  firm  again.  Outside  borders  should  be 
covered  with  glass  lights  or  some  other  protec- 
tion to  prevent  the  temperature  of  the  soil  be- 
coming lowered  by  cold  rains.  If  a  thick  layer 
of  tree  leaves  is  spread  on  the  ground  before  the 
covering  is  applied  it  will  be  an  advantage. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LI5hEk*,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

■Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  a%  specimens  of  plants 
/or  naming,  shouhl  be  addi-cssed  to  the  B  D  I  I' U  K , 
41,   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,   London. 

Communicalwfis  should  be  written  on  onk  side  oslv  of 
THE  PAPER  settt  as  early  in  the  week  as  positble  aiid  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  1/ desired,  t lie  signature  will  not  be 
printed,'but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
-Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— r/ie  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illtistrations,  or 
to  return  wmsed  comtnunications  or  il lustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  hiviselj 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  draivings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  0/ remarkable  pliitifs,yloivers,  trees^  &c.,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  forj&ssor  injury. 

4.0Cal  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  bysendingto 
the  Editor  early  ifttelligence  0/  local  events  likely  to  be  oj 
i/tterest  to  our  readers,  or  0/  any  matters  7vhich  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  nexvspapers  should  be 
caifjulto  matk  the  paragraphs  tlieyioish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29- 

Roy.  Hon.    Soc.    Corns,    meet.      Micl  aelraas,  Quarter 
Day. 
WEDNESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  30- 

Fl.  Sh.  at   the   Franco-British    Exhibition,  Shepherd's 
Bush  (3  days).     


Ave 


at  Greenwich— 54  3". 
,  Te 


London.— Wti/iiMrfaj,  Se;ifem6er2i  (6  P.M.):    Max.  63°; 

Min.SB". 
Gardeiim'  Chmnicli  Office,   41,  Wellington  Street, 

Covent   Garden,  London  — Thiirstluy,  Septenibtr 

24  (10  A.M.) :   Bar.  299  ;  Temp.  60'  ;   Weather— 

Slight  rain. 
Provinces.— lVVrfn«rf(iv,Si-/-(aii6ci3J  (6  p.m.):  Mas.  67° 

Ireland  S. ;  Min  54''  Scotland,  E. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,    TUESD.AY,    VVEDNESD.AY,    THURSD.AY, 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Dutch    Bulbs,    at    67    and    68,    Cheapside,    E.G.,    by 

Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10.30. 
"WEDNESDAY— 

Palms,  Plant  Azaleas,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by 

Protheroe  &  Morns,  at  5. 
WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY— 

Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Sunningdale  Nurseries, 

Windlesham,  Surrey,  by  Protheroe  &  Morns,  at  12.30. 
FRTDAY- 

16th  Annual  Sale  of  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  at  the  Nursery, 

Downham,  Norfolk,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Bird&  Vallance, 

by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 


By  the  death  of  George  Nichol- 

..■'^^"V^^      son  the  world  of  horticulture  has 
Nicholson. 

been    robbed    of    a    well-known 

figure,  and  of  a  man  who  commanded  the 
■esteem  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  His  work  at  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  is  known  to  every  one,  and  he  was 
universally  recognised  as  a  high  authority  on 
arboriculture  and  horticulture. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  like  almost  all  men  who 
achieve  great  distinction  in  any  one  depart- 
ment of  life,  was  not  only  a  specialist,  but  a 
good  deal  more  besides.  His  knowledge  and 
his  interests  c.Ktended  over  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  and  he  brought  into  everything  he 
attempted  that  same  enthusiasm  which, 
coupled  with  his  own  natural  ability,  carried 
him  to  such  n  distinguished  position  in  his 
chosen  profession.  In  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  his  example  is  one  that  others  would 
do  well  to  emulate,  for  over-specialisat'on  is 
■one  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Nicholson  was  always  ready  to  render 
valuable  assistance  to  others,  and  we  may 
here  fittingly  record  our  own  indebtedness  to 
him  for  the  invariable  kindness  and  courtesy 
with  which  he  placed  his  great  horticultural 
and  arboricultural  experience  at  our  service. 

Doubtless  his  lasting  claim  to  fame  will 
rest  on  his  great  Dictionary  oj  Gardening,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  another  column. 


We  believe  that  he  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  investigations  on  the  wild  Fauna  and 
Flora  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  the 
results  of  which  are  published  froin  time  to 
time  in  The  Kew  Bulletin. 

Such  men  as  Nicholson  are  scarce  in  any 
walk  of  life,  for  it  is  not  given  to  many  to 
combine  exceptional  abilities  with  a  disposi- 
tion  that  endears  its  possessor  to  all  around 
him. 

The  Pro-  ^'"^  °"^  whose  business  or  plca- 
nunciation  sure  leads  him  to  converse  with 
of  Names  his  fellows  on  the  subject  of 
of  Plants,  plants  can  have  failed  to  observe 
the  lack  of  uniformity  which  characterises 
the  pronunciation  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  names  of  the  genera  and  species.  This 
is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  it  is  no  doubt 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  comparatively  few  people  trouble  them- 
selves to  enquire  as  to  the  sources  of  the 
words  they  .employ.  To  some  persons,  in- 
deed, the  effort  involved  in  tracing  a  name 
to  its  origin  appears  to  be  little  better  than  a 
waste  of  time,  and  others  who  would  gladly 
give  the  correct  rendering  of  a  word  if  they 
could  do  so,  are  unable,  owing  to  a  variety  cf 
causes,  to  ascertain  it.  We  are  convinced, 
then,  that  a  considerable  number  of  those 
engaged  in  horticulture  would  welcome  this 
kind  of  information  if  it  were  made  suffi- 
ciently accessible.  The  numerous  letters 
which  we  have  received  on  the  subject  have 
led  us  to  endeavour  to  take  steps  to  meet 
the  want,  and  in  the  present  issue  we 
print  the  first  instalment  of  such  a  glossary. 
It  has  been  compiled  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Butler,  and  is  designed  to  indicate  the  cor- 
rect or  accepted  pronunciation  of  the  more 
familiar  and  commonly  cultivated  genera. 
We  are  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  not  only  Mr.  Butler  himself,  but 
also  those  other  friends,  especially  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Henslow,  who  have  shown  an  interest 
in  the  undertaking,  and  have  afforded  much 
practical  assistance  in  a  task  which  has  not 
proved  an  easy  one. 

The  list  makes  no  pretence  to  be  exhaus- 
tive, although  we  hope  it  will  be  found  to 
include  most,  at  any  rate,  of  the  genera  likely 
to  be  met  with  at  present  in  cultivation. 
We  are  well  aware  that  the  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation we  have  given  is  not  likely  to  meet 
with  universal  acceptance  in  the  case  of  every 
word.  But  the  difficulty  is  one  which  is  in- 
separable from  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  it 
arises  from  the  lack  of  definite  rules  to  which 
we  can  appeal  with  the  certainty  that  they  will 
be  admitted  as  valid  by  every  critic.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  we  have  been  sometimes 
obliged  to  steer  a  middle  course,  and  to  admit 
the  right  of  ordinary  usage  to  carry  weight, 
even  when  it  contradicts  the  strictly  correct 
form  as  dictated  by  etymological  principles. 
Wherever  we  conveniently  could  do  so, 
however,  we  have  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  pronunciation  as  far  as  possible  in 
conformity  with  the  derivation  of  a  word. 
There  are,  however,  examples — by  no 
means  few  in  number — in  which  this 
is  hardly  practicable.  Where  custom  has  so 
successfully  defied  technical  accuracy,',  it  -svould 
seem  to  be  merelv  idle  pedantry  to  attempt  to 
go  behind  current  usage 

'  Oiiein    pc}}cs    arhitrium    est    et    jus    ef 
uor}}ta   loqiiendi,^ 


and  the  more  especially  as  failure  would 
pretty  certainly  attend  the  enterprise.  We 
have,  therefore,  admitted  the  common  pro- 
nunciation of  Veron'ica  instead  of  Veroni'ca, 
and,  although  with  greater  diffidence,  we  have 
allowed  Anem'one  to  stand  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  revert  to  the  more  strictly  correct 
Anemo'ne. 

Critical  readers  will  doubtless  discover  ex- 
amples whichmay  be  adduced  as  evidence  of 
inconsistency  on  our  part,  but  we  might  re- 
mark, in  passing,  that  this  quality  of  incon- 
sistency is  practically  inherent  in  the  subject. 

We  have  not'pretended  to  assume  the  role 
of  the  reformer,  but  have  limited  ourselves  to 
the  more  inodest  task  of  endeavouring  to  in- 
dicate what  we  conceive  to  be  the  pronuncia- 
tion most  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  best 
usage  or  the  highest  authority.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  some  errors  may  have  escaped 
detection,  but  we  venture  to  hope,  notwith- 
standing, that  the  result  of  these  efforts  will 
prove  on  the  whole  to  be  acceptable  and 
serviceable  to  our  readers. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
exhibition  will  be  held  at  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday,  September  29.  At  the 
afternoon  meeting  of  the  Fellows  the  concluding 
lecture  on  '*  The  Practice  of  Garden  Making  " 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Mawson,  Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A. 

POPULUS  LASIOCARPUS. — In  Our  issue  of  last 
week  the  name  of  this  new  Poplar  from  China, 
which  gained  a  First-Class  Certificate  at  the 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  the  15th  inst.,  was 
erroneously  given  as  P.  alba  lasiocarpus.  The 
mistake  arose  from  the  label  affixed  to  the  plant 
at  the  exhibition  bearing  the  name  as  originally 
printed.  Populus  lasiocarpus  is,  of  course,  a 
good  species,  and  is  not  merely  a  variety  of  P. 
alba. 

Exhibit  of  English-grown  Grapes. — The 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  propose  to  exhibit 
at  the  fortnightly  exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruits 
to  be  held  on  September  29  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
about  30  varieties  of  Dessert  Grapes  from  the 
collection  at  Wisley  Gardens.  The  exhibit  is 
intended  to  be  chiefly  educational,  and  atten- 
tion will  be  specially  directed  to  some  of  the 
smaller-berried  varieties,  which  so  vastly  surpass 
in  flavour  larger  and  more  showy  varieties.  Vine 
culture  was  an  important  feature  in  the  gardens 
at  Chiswick.  In  the  earl)'  part  of  last  century 
the  Society  propagated  varieties  of  wine  Grapes 
for  gratuitous  distribution  in  the  Colonies  ;  at  the 
present  time  at  the  Wisley  Gardens  experiments 
are  proceeding  with  an  open-air  vineyard  to  test 
the  possibility  of  such  Grape  cultivation  in  suit- 
able districts  in  England,  and  to  ascertain  the 
best  varieties  for  the  purpose.  Officers  of  the 
Society  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  exhibit  on 
September  29  to  give  information  and  to  answer 
the  enquiries  of  visitors. 

Presentation  to  a  Gardener. — Mr.  J   .\. 

Waslev,  head  gardener  at  Sherfield  Manor, 
Basingstoke,  was,  on  Wednesday,  I6th  inst.,  the 
recipient  of  a  clock  as  a  token  of  goodwill  from 
his  fellow  parishioners  of  Sherfield-on-Loddon, 
on  l>2aving  for  Bedgebury  Park,  Goudhurst, 
Kent.  The  presentation  took  place  in  the 
national  school,  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  friends  and  subscribers.  Mr.  Wasley 
has  been  connected  with  Sherfield  Manor  Gar- 
dens for  the  past  19  years  under  three  successive 
owners,  and  while  at  Sherfield  has  associated 
himself  with  various  parochial  institutions,  es- 
pecially the  annual  horticultural  show. 
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Mr.  H,  Hemslev,  tlie  aiUlior  of  Rock  ,vui 
Alpine  Gardenings  who  for  many  5'ears  was  in 
the  service  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  cS:  Sons,  Craw- 
ley, has  recently  started  into  business  for  him- 
self at  Crawley,  Sussex.  Mr.  Hemsley  has  a 
wide  experience  in  nursery  work,  and  is  speci- 
ally interested  in  work  pertaining  to  rock  and 
Alpine  gardening. 

The  late  Frau  Ida  Brandt.— This  lady, 
who  died  at  Zurich  on  July  28,  will  be  best 
remembered  as  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  plants. 
Frau  I.  Bea.ndt,  who  was  English  by  birth,  in 
her  eighteenth  year  removed  to  Russia,  and 
subsequently  she  and  her  husband  went  to  live  at 
Zurich.  She  survived  him  only  24  days,  he 
having  died  on  July  4  at  the  Villa  Brandt.  In 
1894  she  acquired  the  considerable  collection  of 
Orchids  belonging  to  Consul  Kie\.\st,  at  Zurich, 
and  continually  and  with  great  judgment  in-  - 
creased  her  own  collection  to  the  last  days  of 
her  life.  The  collection  consisted  of  700  species, 
varieties,  and  hybrids,  of  which  the  chief  were 
fine  flowering  so-called  botanical  Orchids, 
rarely  met  with  in  the  trade.  Several  Orchids 
were  named  in  her  honour,  as  Cypripedium  Frau 
Ida  Brandt,  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Brandtiae, 
Dendrobium  Brandtiae,  and  Catasetura  Brandtiae. 
."is  so  often  happens,  the  heir  to  the  property 
has  no  taste  for  Orchids  or  their  cultivation, 
and  the  collection  is  to  be  disposed  of  imme- 
diately. 

New  Genera  and  Species  of  Cyperace/e. 

— An  important  number  of  the  Kern  Bulletin  (ad- 
ditional series  viii.)  has  just  been  issued,  con- 
taining the  diagnoses  of  the  new  genera  and 
species  of  Cyperacese,  described  by  the  late  Mr. 
■C.  B.  Clarke,  which  are  represented  by  authen- 
tic specimens  in  the  Kew  Herbarium.  Mr. 
Clarke  was  well  known  as  the  leading  authority 
in  the  world  on  this  family  of  plants,  and  we 
learn  that  he  has  left  a  large  mass  of  MS., 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  monograph.  Much 
time  must  elapse  before  this  will  be  ready  for 
publication,  and  botanists  will  be  grateful  to 
the  Director  of  Kew  for  rendering  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  new  species  available  for  citation. 
Certain  diagnoses  are,  however,  included  which 
have  already,  at  least  in  part,  appeared  else- 
where. Thus,  for  example,  Fuirena  CEdipus  and 
F.  subdigitata  were  described  in  a  paper  on 
"The  Botany  of  Southern  Rhodesia,"  by  Miss 
CiBBS,  which  was  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Linneati  Society^  vol.  38.  The  species  in  ques- 
tion, which  occur  in  Africa,  exhibit  features  of 
considerable  biological  interest  in  connection 
with  their  adaptation  to  the  special  conditions 
under  which  they  occur  in  their  natural  habitat. 

'  Bulbs    and    their    Cultivation.  —  Mr. 

Sanders  has  added  another  excellent  little  book 
to  the  numerous  volumes  of  which  he  is  the 
author.  The  work  is  said  to  be  practical,  and 
it  stems  worthily  to  fulfil  its  object.  A  feature 
which  amateurs  will  find  useful  consists  in  the 
table  which  extends  from  p.  58  to  p.  85,  giving 
the  colour,  height,  flowering  period,  cultivation, 
etc.,  of  the  plants.  We  feel  inclined  to  demur  to 
tho  suggested  necessity  of  rich  treatment  for 
Lilium  Martagon  var.  alba.  The  plant  thrives 
in  quite  ordinary  soil  if  planted  on  the  upper 
part  of  a  rockery,  and  its  rate  of  increase  in 
such  a  situation  will  surprise  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  see  it  listed  at  2s.  6d.  and  upwards 
per  bulb.  The  chapters  on  greenhouse  culture, 
&c.,  of  the  bulbous  plants  are  excellent,  and  the 
illustrations,  which  are  fairly  numerous,  form  an 
additional  attraction  to  a  work  that  will  proba- 
bly find  a  welcome  place  on  the  shelves  of  many 
people  who  are  attracted  by  the  pleasing  results 
afforded  by  the   cultivation   of  bulbous  plants. 

•  By  T.  W.  Sanders.  W.  H.  &  L.  Collingridge,  1909. 
Price  2s.  6d.  .  t.      t.  , 


Nitrification  in  Soil.  —Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  remarkable  experimental  grass 
plots  at  Rothamsted  will  recall  the  curious  ap- 
pearance of  the  herbage  in  the  plot  that  has  been 
supplied  with  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonium 
chloride  and  sulphate  for  a  long  period  of  years. 
The  vegetation  consists  almost  entirely  of  three 
grasses,  Holcus  lanatus,  Alopecurus  pratensis, 
and  Arrhenatherum  avenaceum,  whilst  the  sur- 
face layer  of  soil  consists  of  a  peat-like  mat  of 
semi-decayed  plant  remains.  Recent  investiga- 
tions that  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory 
show  that  the  soil  has  become  acid,  a  result 
that  often  may  occur  as  a  consequence  of  the 
long-continued  use  of  ammonium  salts.  It  was 
found  that  the  organisms  that  ordinarily  oxidise 
the  ammonia  to  nitrates  were  only  present  in 
small  quantities,  and  their  action  was  almost 
inhibited  owing  to  the  acidity  of  the  soil.  The 
slight  amount  of  nitrification  observed,  together 
with  other  facts,  which  need  not  be  considered 
here,  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
oxidation  is  attributable  to  the  beneficial 
action  of  the  small  residual  quantity  of 
lime  present  in  the  soil.  This  acts  partly, 
no  doubt,  as  locally  neutralising  the  acidity, 
and  it  is  possible  that  further  investiga- 
tion may  show  that  its  influence  may  also  be 
connected  with  other  physiological  properties 
which  this  substance  is  known  to  possess.  The 
acidity  of  the  soil  is,  at  least  mainly,  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  various  micro-fungi, 
which  are  able  to  utilise  ammonia,  setting  free 
the  acid  in  the  soil.  The  general  result  of  the 
investigation,  which  has  a  practical  value  cf 
considerable  importance,  indicates  that  "the  de- 
cline in  fertility  of  the  acid  plots  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  repression  of  the  normal  bacterial 
activities  of  the  soil,  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  growth  of   moulds."     (Proc.   Roy.   Soe.,   B. 

vol.   80,  p.   212.) 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 
The  Specific  Name  of  the  Common 
Hydrangea.— A  short  lime  since  I  was  asked 
the  correct  specific  name  of  the  common 
Hydrangea,  and  at  once  replied  "  Hortensia," 
saying  that  the  plant  was  named  in  honour  of 
Queen  Hortense.  This  led  to  my  being  at  once 
confronted  with  the  last  edition  of  the  Hand 
List  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  at  Kea,  for  it  is  there 
given  as  Hydrangea  hortensis.  I  should  have 
regarded  this  as  an  error,  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  specific  name  of  Hortensia  stands  first  in  the 
list  of  synonyms.  In  the  earlier  and,  I  believe, 
first  edition  of  the  same  work,  published  in 
1894,  the  name  is  giveii  as  Hydrangea  Hortensia. 
It  is  this  continual  changing  of  names  which 
leads  the  average  horticulturist  to  often  think 
that  our  botanical  friends  do  not  know  their  own 
minds  for  long  together.     W. 

Our  correspondent  has  touched  upon 

a  somewhat  complicated  case  of  nomenclature, 
and  one  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factorily settled  even  at  the  present  time.  Of 
course,  the  reason  for  the  various  names  (or 
synonyms)  under  which  a  species  is  known  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  different  authori- 
ties, either  in  ignorance  of  the  older  name,  or 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  correcting  or 
improving  on  it,  have  called  the  plant  by  a  new 
one.  The  history  of  the  synonomy  of  Hydrangea 
hortensis  is  briefly  as  follows,  excluding 
certain  obviously  erroneous  identifications : 
A.  I.,  de  Jussieu  introduced  the  generic  name 
Hortensia  in  1789,  and  Lamarck,  in  the  same 
year,  named  the  species  now  under  consideration 
Hortensia  opuloides  [Encycl.  iii.,  1789)  ;  three 
years  afterwards,  J.  E.  Smith,  who  gives  an 
admirable  figure  of  the  plant,  together  with  a 
full    description    and    interesting    notes,    called 


the  plant  Hydrangea  hortensis,  recognising 
that  it  should  be  transferied  to  this  (older) 
genus.  His  account  (li.  pict.  plant,  rar.,  1790- 
93)  dates  from  1792,  and  he  mentions  the  fact 
that  the  shrub  was  introduced  to  Kew  by  Banks, 
m  1790.  Nearly  forty  years  afterwards,  Siebold 
(Nov.  Act.  Nat.  Cur.,  xiv.,  1829)  introduced  the 
specific  name  Hortensia,  the  earlier  generic  one, 
and  it  has  been  commonly  used  by  many  writers 
since  his  time.  But  Koch  (Dendrol.  i.,  p.  353i, 
m  1869,  restored  the  original  specific  name 
opuloides,  while  he  at  the  same  time  recognised 
the  validity  of  the  generic  Hydrangea.  He  has 
been  followed  by  Schneider,  in  his  recent  work 
[lllustr.  Handbuch  d.  Laubholzkundc),  which  ap- 
peared in  1906.  According  to  the  Vienna  Rules 
now  very  generally  accepted  as  authoritative  in 
fixing  the  pnnciples  of  nomenclature,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  plant  ought  to  be  known 
under  the  name  Hydrangea  opuloides,  Koch, 
since  this  represents  the  combination  of  the 
earliest  recognised  specific  name  with  that  of 
the  accepted  genus.  Whether  it  will  come  into 
general  use  remains  to  be  seen,  but,  in  the  mean- 
time,  of  the  two  names  mentioned  by  our  corre- 
spondent, that  of  hortensis  is,  beyond  question, 
more  correct  than  Hortensia. — Ed. 

Trained  Fruit  TREEs.-Having  recently 
paid  a  visit  to  ilessrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.'s 
nurseries,  I  can  fully  bear  out  what  F.  M.  says 
(p.  Lll)  respecting  the  qualitv  of  the  stock 
grown  there,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
authority  of  the  statement,  "Although  in  the 
case  of  stone  fruits  the  fan  form  (of  training)  is 
the  only  method  aoplicable  "  ?  I  venture  to 
entirely  differ  from  this  dictum  ;  of  course  in 
the  case  of  Apples  and  Pears  fan  training  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  although  it  would  seem  that 
some  Scottish  gardeners  still  prefer  it,  but  why 
should  horizontal  trainmg,  which  is  so  gener- 
ally admitted  to  be  far  superior  to  fan  training 
for  Apples  and  Pears,  be  unsuited  for  Plums 
and  Cherries?  I  maintain  that  all  trees  which 
form  fruiting  spurs  are  admirably  suited  to  hori- 
zontal training,  and  perhaps  the  advantages  of 
this  system  are  better  seen  with  Plums  than 
in  the  case  of  any  other  fruit.  To  begin 
with.  Plums  are  rampant  growers,  for  a  real 
dwarfing  stock  has  yet  to  be  found  for 
them;  every  gardener  knows  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  Plum  trees  within  bounds  on  anv  wall 
but  an  exceptionally  high  one.  This'  diffi- 
culty is  done  away  with  by  horizontal  training, 
for  the  shoots,  being  laid  in  laterally,  can  be 
allowed  all  the  space  they  require, 'added  to 
which,  this  form  of  training  checks  their  vigour 
in  some  measure  and  causes  them  to  be  more 
fruitful.  I  think,  however,  that  the  greatest 
gam  is  to  be  found  in  the  clothing  of  the  wall 
space  with  useful  wood  ;  in  a  horizontally- 
trained  tree  the  branches  are  equidistant,  and, 
consequently,  can  carry  fruit  upon  their  whole 
length,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  fan-trained 
trees  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  space 
lost  where  the  branches  ramify,  and  they  are  so 
crowded  and  strong  that  fruit  spurs  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  In  speak- 
ing  of  Cherries  it  will  be  understood  that 
only  those  which  form  fruiting  spurs  are  in- 
cluded, for,  naturally,  the  Morello  class,  which 
fruits  on  the  young  wood,  must  be  trained  on  the 
fan  system,  so  that  the  wood,  which  has  carried 
its  crop  of  fruit,  may  be  cut  out  and  new  growths 
laid  in  If  anyone  desires  a  proof  of  this 
theory  they  have  only  to  journey  to  Gunners- 
bury  House  and  see  the  wonderful  crops  of 
Cherries  which  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson  grows  on  his 
horizontally-trained  trees,  or  to  The  Manse  at 
BraFebridge,  where  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Ellison  has 
a  wall  of  horizontally-trained  Plums  which  last 
week  were  simply  roped  with  grand  fruits.  I 
only  mention  these  two  examples  because  they 
are  familiar  to  me  ;  many  others  could  be  given. 
May  I  further  trespass  upon  your  space  by  ask- 
ing the  question  where  can  a  really  good 
Gravenstein  Apple  be  procured?  Many  years 
ago  I  read  that  this  was  the  favourite  Apple  of 
her  Majesty  (then  Princess  of  Wales),  and, 
thinking  to  obtain  it  from  headquarters,  I  wrote 
to  one  of  the  leading  firms  in  Denmark  for  trees. 
I  had  some  six  or  seven  varieties  sent  over 
(speaking  from  memory)  ;  they  were  a  consider- 
able time  in  coming  into  bearing,  and  were 
promptly  discarded  when  they  had  been  proved, 
and  neither  then  nor  since  have  1  found  a 
Gravenstein  worth  growing,  A.  H.  I'carson, 
Lowdhant. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   PLANT    NAMES. 


Pronunciation. — In  the  first 
word  in  each  line  the  accent  (')  is 
short ;   (')  is  long. 

In  the  second  word  vowels  are  to 
be  pronounced  as — 
arise,  at,  age,  art,  air,  ^11 
end,  egg,  eat,  err,  ewe 
in,  it,  ire,  sir 

on,  otter,  owe,  or,  do,  owl,  oil 
us,  litter,  iise,  iirn 
"  ch,"  as  in  chin  ;  "  th,"  as  in  thin 
"  s,"  as  in  soft ;   "  f ,"  as  in  far 
"g"  as  in  go. 

All  other  letters  are  unmistakable. 


Abelia,  a-be'1-i-a 

Abies,  a'-bi-es 

Abobra,  a-bob'-ra 

Abroraa,  ab-ro'-ma 

Abronia,   ab-ro'-ni-a 

Abrotanum,  ab-rot'-a-num 

Abrus,   a'-brus 

Ab'sinth,  ab'-sinth 

Abiitilon,  a-bu'-ti-lon 

Acacia,  a-kash'-i-a 

Acifena,  a-se'na 

Acalypha,  a-kal'-if-a 

Acantholimon,    a-kanth-6-li'-mon 

Acanthophippium,       a-kanth-6-fip'- 

pi-iim 
Acanthophoenix,  a-kanth-6-fee'-nix 
Acanthorhiza,   a-kanth-6-rhi'-za 
Acanthostachys,    a-kanth-6-stack'-is 
Acer,  a'-ser 
Aceras,  a'-ser-as 
Achillea,  a-kil-le'-a 
Achimenes,  a-ki-me'nez 
Acineta,   a-si-ne'-ta 
Acis,  a'-sis 
Acmena,  ak-me'-na 
A'conite,  ak'-6-nit 
A'corus,  ak'-6r-us 
Acroclinium,  ak-ro-klin'-I-um 
Acronychia,  ak-ron-ik'-i-a 
Acropera,  ak-ro-pe'-fa 
Acrophyllum,  ak-ro-fil'-lum 
Acrostichum,   5-kr3s'-ti-kum 
ActEea,  ak-tee'-^ 
Actini^Ua,  ak-ti-nel'-la 
Actinidia,  ak-tin-id'-i-a 
Actiniopteris,  ak-tin-i-op'-ter-is 
Actinocarpus,  ak-tin-6-kar'-pus 
Actin6n:ieris,  ak-tin-om'-er-is 
Actinophyllum,  ak-tin-o-fil'lum 
Actiaotus,  ak-tin-o'-tus 
Adansonia,  ad-an-so'-ni-a 
Adelobotrys,  ad-el'-o-bot'-ris 
Adenandra,  ad-en-and'-ra 
Adenanthera,   ad-en-an-the'-ra 
Adenanthos,  ad-en-anth'-os 
Adenocarpus,  ad-en-o-kar'-piis 
Adenophora,  ad-en-off'-6r-a 
Adenostoma,  ad-en-os'-to-ma 
Adesmia,  a-dez'-mi-a 
Adiantum,  ad-i-an'-tum 
Adlijmia,  ad-lO'm-i-a 
Adonis,  a-do'-nis 
Adoxa,  a-dox'-a 
.^chmea,  ek-me'-a 
./Egi'ceras,  e-jis'-er-as 
.^gle,  e'-glS 

^gopodium,   e-go-p6'-di-um 
^ranthus,  a-er-anth'-us 
Aerides,  a-er'-i-dez 
^schynanthus,  es-ki-nan'-thu3 
.iEsculus,  es'-ku-lus 
./Ethionema,  e-thi-on-e'-ma 
.lEthiisa,  e-thu'-za 
Agalmj^la,  a-gal-mi'-la 
Aganisia,  i-gan-is'-i-a 
Agapanthus,  ag-a-pan'-thus 
Agate,  a-ga'-tS 
Agathea,  ag-S-the'-a 
Agathosma,  ag-a-thBz'-ma 
Agathyrsus,  ag-a-thirs'-us 
Ageratum,  adj-er-a'-tum 
Aglaomorpha,  ag-la-o-morf'-a 
Aglaonema,  ag-la-o-nem'-ma 
A'graphis,  ag'-ra-fis 
Agrimon'ia,  ag'-ri-mo'-ni-a 
Agrostemma,  ag-ro-stem'-ma 
AgrostiSj  i-gros'-tis 


Ailanthus,  ail-anth'-us 
Aitonia,  a-to'-ni-a 
A'juga,  a'-ja-ga 
Akebia,  a-ke'-bi-a 
Albuca,  al-bii'-ka 
Alchemilla,  al-ke-mil'-la 
A'lder,  all'-der 
Alecost,  al'-kost 
Aleurites,  al-Qr-i'-tez 
Alhagi,  al-hag'-i 
Alisma,  al-iz'-ma 
Al'kanet,  al'-kan-gt 
AUamanda,  al-la-man'-da 
Allantodia,  al-lan-to'-di-a 
A'llium,  al'-li-um 
Alloplectus,  al-16-plek'tiis 
Allosorus,  al-lo-s6r'-us 
A'lnus,  al'-niis 
Alocasia,  al-o-kas-i-a 
A'loe,  al'-o-e 
Alomia,  al-6'-mi-a 
Alona,  al-6'-na 
Alonsoa,  al-5n-s6'-a 
Aloysia,  al-6i'-si-a 
Alpinia,  al-pin'-i-a 
Alsine,  al-sl'-ne 
Alsodeia,  al-s6-de'-i-a 
Alsophila,  al-sofi'-U-a 
Alstonia,  al-ston'-i-a 
Alstroraeria,  al-stro-me'ria 
Alternanthera,  all-ter-nan-the'r-a 
Althea,  al-the'-a 
Altingia,  al-tin'-ji-a 
Alysicarpus,  al-is-i-kar'-piis 
Aly^ssum,  al-is'-siim 
Al^.xia,  al-ix'-i-a 
Amaranthus,  am-ar-Snth'-us 
Amaryllis,  am-ar-il'-lis 
Amasonia,   am-a-s6n'-i-a 
Ambrosia,  am-broz'-i-a 
Ambrosinia,  am-bro-sin'-i-a 
Amelanchier,  am-^l-an'-ki-er 
Amellus,  a-mel'-lus 
Amerimnum,  a-mer-im'-num 
Amethystia,  am-6-this'-ti-a 
Amherstia,  am-hcrst'-i-a 
Ammobium,  am-nio'-bi-uni 
Amomum,  a-mo'-mum 
Amorpha,  S-morf'-a 
Amorphophallus,  a-morf-o-fal'-lus 
Ampelopsis,  am-pel-6p's-is 
Amphicarpsea,  am-fi-kar-pe'-a 
Amphicome,  am-fik'-o-me 
Araphidesmium,  ara-fi-d^z'mi-um 
Amphilophium,  am-fil-6ff'-i-um 
Amygdalus,  a-mig'-dal-us 
A'myris,  am'-i-ris 
Anacampseros,  an-a-kamp'-ser-6s 
Anacardium,    an-li-kard'-i-um 
Anacharis,  &-nak'-ar-is 
Anffictochilus,  a-nek-to-ki'-lus 
Anagallis,  an-a-gal'-is 
Ananas,  an-an'-as 
Anantherix,  an-an'-thi^r-Ix 
Anarrhinum,  an-ar-rhi'-num 
Anastatica,  an-as-tat'-i-ka 
Anatherum,  an-ath'-er-um 
Anchieta,  an-ki-e'-ta 
Anchomanes,  an-ko-ma'-nez 
Anchusa,  an-ku'-za 
Ancylogyne,  an-si-log'-in-e 
Andersonia,  an-der-s6'-ni-a 
Andira,  an-di'-ra 

AndrocJ'mbium,  an-dro-sim'-b!-um 
Andromeda,  an-drom'-S-da 
Andropogon,  an-dro-p6'-gon 
Androsace,  an-dros'-a-se 
Andrjfala,  an-dry  -il-a 
Aneilema,  an-i-le'-ma 
Aneimia,  an-i'-mi-a 
Anemia,  an-e'-mi-a 
Anemiopsis,  an-e-mi-ops'-is 
Anemone,  an-em'-on-ne 
Anethum,  an-eth-um 
Angelica,  an-jel'-i-ka 
Angelonia,  an-jel-6'-ni-a 
Angianthus,  an-ji-anth'-us 
Angiopteris,  an-ji-op'-ter-is 
Angrsecum,  an-greek'-um 
Anguillaria,  an-gwil-lar'-I-a 
Anguloa,  an-gu-16'-a 
Anguria,  an-gu'-ri-a 
Ania,  a'-ni-a 
Anigosanthus,  an-ig-o-san'-thus 


Anisacan'tha,  an-is-a-kanth'-a 
Anisochilus,   an-is-o-ki'-lus 
Anisodus,  an-is'-o-dus 
Anisomeles,   an-is-o-me'-les 
Anneslea,  an-nes-le'-a 
Anoda,  an-o'-da 
Anodontea,   an-o-don'-te-a 
Anomatheca,  an-o-math-e'-ka 
Anomochloa,    an-o-mok-lo'-a 
Anona,  an-o'-na 
Anopteris,  an-op'-ter-is 
Anotis,  an-6'-tis 
Anredera,  an-re-de'r-a 
Ansellia,  an-sel'-li-a 
Anterinaria,  an-ten-nar'-i-a 
An'themis,  an'-them-is 
Anthephora,  an-thef'-or-a 
Anthericum,  an-ther'-i-kum 
Antheriirus,  an-ther-ur'-us 
Anthistiria,  an-this-tir'-i-a 
Anthocercis,  an-tho-ser'-sis 
Anthocleista,  an-tho-klis'-ta 
A'nthodon,  an'-tho-don 
Antholoma,  an-tho-lo'-ma 
Anthoiyza,  an-tho-li'-za 
Anthospermum,  an-tho-sperm'-um 
Anthoxanthum,  an-thox-anth'-um 
Anthriscus,  an-thris'-kus 
Anthurium,  an-thxir'-i-um 
Anthyllis,  an-thil'-lis 
Antiaris,  an-ti-ar'-is 
Antigonura,  an-tig'-o-num 
Antigramma,  an-ti-gram'-ma 
Antirrhinum,  an-tir-rhi'-num 
Antrophyum,  an-trof'-i-um 
Aotus,  a-6'-tus 
Apargia,  a-par'-ji-a 
Apatiiria,  ap-a-tiir'-i-a 
Apeiba,  a-pi'-ba 
Aphananthes,  af-an-an'-thez 
Aphanochilus,  af-an-o-ki'-lus 
Aphelandra,  af-el-and'-ra 
Aphelexis,  af-el-ex'-is 
Apicra,  a-pi'-kra 
Apios,  a'-pi-os 
Apium,  a'-pi-um. 
Aplectrum,  a-plek'-trum 
Aplotaxis,   a-plo-tax'-is 
Apocynum,  ap-os'-I-num 
Aponogeton,  ap-o-no-ge'-ton 
Aquilaria,  ak-wi-lar'-i-a 
Aquilegia,  ak-wi-lej'-i-a 
A'rabis,  ar'-a-bis 
A'rachis,  ar'-^-kis 
Aralia,  ar-a'-li-a 
Araucaria,  ar-au-kar'-f-a 
Arauja,  ar-au'-ja 
Ar'butus,  ar'-bijt-us 
Archangelica,  ark-an-jel'-i-ka 
Arctium,  ark'-tl-um 
Arctocalyx,  ark-to-ka'-lix 
Arctog'eron,  ark-toj'-er-on 
Arctopus,  ark-to'-pus 
Arctostaphylos,  ark-to-staf'-il-03 
Arctotheca,  ark-to-the'-ka 
Arctotis,   ark-to'-tis 
Ardisia,  ar-dis'-i-a 
Arduina,  ard-ii-i'-na 
Areca,  ar-e'-ka 
Aremonia,  ar-e-m5n'-i-a 
Arenaria,  ar-e-nar'-i-a 
Arenga,  ar-en'-ga 
Arethiisa,  Sr-^-thu'-za 
Aretia,  ar-e'shi-a 
Argania,  ar-ga'-ni-a 
Argemone,  ar-gem'-o-ne 
Argolasia,  ar-go-la'-si-a 
Argyreia,  ar-jl-ri'-a 
Aridpsis,  Sr-i-6p'-sis 
Arissema,  ir-is-e'-ma 
Arisarum,  Sr-i-sar'-um 
Aristea,  &r-is'-te-a 
Aristolochia,  5r-is-tol-o'-kx-a 
Aristotelia,    Hr-is-to-te'-li-a 
Armeniaca,  ar-men-i'-a-ka 
Armeria,  ar-me'-ri-a 
Arnebia,  ar-ne'-bi-a 
A'rnica,  ar'-ni-ka 
Arnopogon,  ar-no-p6'-gon 
Arpophyllum,  ar-po-fil'-lum 
Arracacha,  ar-ra-kS'-ka 
Arrhynchium,   ar-rhin'-ki-um 
Artabritrys,  ar-ta-bot'-ris 
Artanema,   ar-ta-ne'-raa 


Artemisia,  ar-te-mis'-i-a 
Arthrolobium,    ar-thro-16'-bi-um 
Arthrophyllum,  ar-thro-fil'-lum 
Arthropodium,   ar-thro-po'-di-um 
Arthrostemma,  ar-thro-stem'-ma 
Artocarpus,  ar-to-kar'-pus 
Arum,   ar'um 
Arundina,  a-run-di'-na 
Asagraea,  as-a-gre'-a 
A'sarum,  as'-ar-um 
Ascaricida,  as-kar-i-si'-da 
Asclepias,  Ss-kle'-pi-as 
A'scyrum,  as'-sir-um 
Asimina,  a-sim'-i-na 
Aspalathus,  as-pal'-a-thus 
Asparagus,  as-par'-a-gus 
Aspasia,  as-pa'-si-a 
Asperiigo,  Ss-per-u'-go 
Asperula,  Ss-per'-u-la 
A'sphodel,  as'-fo-del 
Aspicarpa,  as-pi-kar'-pa 
Aspidistra,  is-pi-dis'-tra 
Aspidium,  as-pid'-i-um. 
Asplenium,  as-ple'-ni-um 
Assonia,   as-s6'-ni-a 
Astartea,  as-tar-te'-a 
Astelia,  as-te'-li-a 
Astelma,  Ss-tel'-ma 
Astephanus,  as-tef'-an-us 
Aster,  as'-ter 

Astercantha,  as-ter-kanth'-a 
Asterocephalus,  as-ter-6-sef'-al-u9 
Astilbe,  as-til'-be 
Astragalus,  as-trag'-al-us 
Astrdnthus,  as-tranth'-us 
Astraatia,  as-tran'-shi-a 
Astrapiea,  as-tra-pe-a 
Astrocaryum,  As-tro-kar'-i-um 
Astrolobium,  is-tro-lo'-bl-um 
Astroloma,  as-tro-lo'-ma 
Astrotriche,  as-trot'-ri-ke 
Astyria,  as-tir'-i-a 
Asytasia,  as-i-ta'-si-a 
Ataccia,  a-tak'-si-a 
Atalantia,  at-a-lan'-shi-a 
Atelandra,  at-e-land'-ra 
Athamanta,  ath-a-man'-ta 
Athanasia,  ath-an-a'-si-a 
Atheropogon,  ath-er-o-po'-gon 
Atherosperma,  ath-er-o-sper'-iKa 
Athrixia,  a-thrix'-i-a 
AthJ^rium,  a-thir'-i-um 
Atr.igene,  a-trag'-Jn-e 
Atraphaxis,    a-tra-fax'-is 
Atropa,  at'-ro-pa 
Attalea,  at-ta'-lj-a 
Aubrietia,  o-bre'-shi-a 
Aucuba,  au'-kii-ba 
Audibi^rtia,  au-di-ber'-shl-a 
Audouinia,   au-dou-in'-i-a 
Aulax,  du'-Iax 
Avena,  a-ve'-na 
Averrhoa,  iv-er-rho'-a 
Ayenia,  i-ye'-ni-a 
Azalea,  a-za'-le-a 


Babiana,  bab-i-a'-na 
Babingtonia,  bab-ing-to'-ni.a 
Bacazia,  bak-a'-zi-a 
Baccharis,  bak'-kar-is 
Backhousia,  bak-hou'-si-a 
Bactris,  bak'-tris 
Bseckia,  bek'-I-a 
Bahia,  bah'-i-a 
Balanites,  bal-an-i'-tez 
Balantium,  bal-an'-shl-um 
Balbisia,  bal-bis'-i-a 
Ballota,  bal-lo'-ta 
Balsamina,  bal-sam-i'-na 
Balsamita,  bal-sam-i'-ta 
Balsamodendron,       bil-sam-o-dea'* 

dron 
Bambiisa,  bam-bii'-za 
Banisteria,  ban-is-te'r-I-a 
Banksia,  bank'-si-a 
Baptisia,   bap-tis'-i-a 
Barbacenia,  bar-ba-se'-nl-a 
Barbarea,  bar-bar'-S-a 
Barbiera,  bar-bi-er'-a 

C.  Buller. 


{To  be  coiitiin'cil). 
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TOMATO  TRIAL  AT  READING. 

At  Messrs.  Suttun  and  Son's  seed  farm,  at 
Reading,  is  to  be  seen  a  collection  of  Tomatos 
grown  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  In  all, 
the  trial  contains  some  230  rows,  10  plants  to  a 
row,  making  a  total  of  2,300  plants.  The  aver- 
age height  of  the  varieties  is  3  feet,  the  most 
dwarf  kinds  being  about  20  inches,  and  the  tallest 
40  inches.  The  number  of  varieties  is  not  the 
sanie  as  the  number  of  rows,  for,  in  some  cases, 
several  rows  are  planted  with  one  variety,  but 
they  had  been  obtained  from  different  sources, 
and  were  labelled  under  the  various  growers' 
stocks.  A  remarkable  circumstance  was  the 
exact  truthfulness  to  character  of  each  stock, 
a  fact  which  serves  to  show  how  thoroughly  the 
characters  of  Tomato  varieties  have  been  fixed. 
The  seeds  were,  in  every  case,  sown  on  March 
14,  the  planting-out  being  done  during  the 
second,  week  in  June.  The  plants  generally  had 
cropped  very  heavilj',  for,  although  in  one  or 
two  cases  I  noticed  only  few  fruits  on  the 
haulm,  taking  them  altogether  I  have  never 
seen  a  finer  trial  or  heavier  outdoor  crop,  and 
the  plants  were  remarkably  free  from  disease. 
It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  past 
has  been  an  ideal  Tomato  season,  for  warm 
weather  was  wanted  during  early  September  to 
ripen  the  fruits,  three-fourths  of  them  being  fully 
grown  and  needing  only  sunshine  to  colour  them. 

Commencing  with  the  earlier  forms  of  out- 
door Tomatos  with  their  somewhat  sutured 
fruits,  the  varieties  were  Early  Large  Red,  Open 
Air,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  similar  ones,  all  very 
heavy  croppers.  Then  the  varieties  gradually 
passed  into  a  smoother  section,  such  as  Early 
Market,  Winter  Beauty  (a  splendid  cropper  and 
handsome  fruits).  Princess  of  Wales  (another 
excellent  cropper).  Abundance,  Up-to-Date, 
Comet  (not  a  good  cropper  at  Reading),  Red 
Dessert  (fruits  of  medium  size  on  long  racemes 
and  very  prolific).  Holmes'  Ideal,  a  variety  not 
unlike  Sunrise,  which  was  also  in  the  trial  (both 
nicely  fruited),  and  Sutton's  AI  (with  Apple- 
shaped  fruits).  I  also  noticed  the  old  Ham 
Green  Favourite,  Best  of  All,  and  Sutton's 
Eclipse,  all  carrying  heavy  crops  of  handsome 
fruits.  Then  there  were  Hathaway's  Excelsior, 
Main  Crop  (of  which  a  much  smoother  form 
than  the  original  type  now  exists),  Sutton's 
Cluster  (with  long  racemes  of  rounded  fruits). 
Cascade  (the  fruits  of  this  kind  are  also  borne 
in  racemes,  but  they  are  smaller  than  the  last 
mentioned  and  suitable  for  dessert  purposes  or 
for  ornamental  uses),  the  small-fruited  Red  Cur- 
rant, the  large-clustered  Wonder  of  Italy,  known 
sometimes  as  Semperfructifera ;  Peach  Blow, 
with  an  immense  crop  of  fruits,  though  none 
were  coloured  ;  and  the  products  of  several  fine 
crosses,  in  which  Satisfaction,  Best  of  All,  Up- 
to-Date,  and  others  have  been  used  as  parents. 
The  aim  of  the  raiser  of  new  varieties  is  to 
obtam  greater  solidity  of  flesh  and  richer 
flavour.  So  far  as  cropping  is  concerned  it 
would  seem  from  this  Reading  trial  there  is  little 
to  be  desired,  but  giant  crops  are  not  every- 
thing. So  far  the  varieties  named  have  been  red 
kinds  ;  the  yellow  fruiting  varieties  were  massed 
by  themselves.  The  first  I  noticed  were  those 
two  pleasant  eating  and  abundant  cropping 
varieties,  Yellow  Cherry  and  the  Plum-shaped 
Golden  Nugget.  Sunbeam  produces  egg-shaped 
fruits  ;  those  of  Golden  Queen  are  slightly  corru- 
gated. The  dwarfest  grower  is  Sutton's  Dwarf 
Gem,  the  plants,  20  inches  in  height,  having 
good  crops  of  Tomatos.  Golden  Perfection  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  yellow  kinds. 

The  trial  throughout  has  been  very  carefully 
conducted ;  each  plant  has  been  given  equal 
opportunities  with  its  neighbour,  and  all  seem 
to  have  made  the  best  use  of  the  good  culture 
afforded  them.     A.  i". 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL     HOKTICULTUEAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

September  15. — Present:  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke, 
M.A.,  V.M.H.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Messrs.  W.  Faw- 
cett,  J.  Eraser,  W.  Hales,  H.  T.  Giissow,  A. 
Worsley,  A.  W.  Sutton,  L.  de  B.  Crawshay, 
and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (secretary). 

Mushrooms  from  scores. — Dr.  M.  C.  CooKE, 
V.M.H.,  read  a  communication  concerning  a 
Mushroom,  Agaricus  elvenis,  which  had  oc- 
curred in  two  gardens  after  pieces  of  this  species 
had  been  thrown  out,  and  which  had  evidently 
grown  from  the  spores  so  distributed.  They 
had,  after  their  first  appearance,  grown  in  the 
same  spot  year  after  year. 

Diseased  plants. — Mr.  H.  T.  Gfjssow  reported 
that  he  had  examined  the  Apples  referred  to  him 
at  the  last  meeting  ;  and  had  found  nothing  upon 
them  except  punctures  made  by  some  insect.  He 
had  also  examined  the  Yew  shoots,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  they  had  been  injured  either  by 
something  having  been  poured  over  them  or  by 
fumes. 

Sports  in  Papaver  R/?a:as.—Vf.  G.  Smith,  Esq., 
of  Dunstable,  wrote  in  reference  to  the  Shirley 
Poppies  with  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  flowers 
and  otherwise  varying  from  the  normal,  saying 
that  he  had  noticed  similar  forms  at  Dunstable 
in  Papaver  Rhoeas,  and  he  found  that  these 
came  true  from  seed,  at  any  rate  for  several 
years.  He  had  also  noticed  forms  with  several 
flowers  growing  from  just  belpw  the  flower  in 
its  normal  position,  reminding  one  of  the  "hen 
and  chicken  "  Daisy,  in  which  inflorescences  be- 
have in  a  similar  manner^ 

Vstilago  hypodytes. — Dr.  C.  P.  Plowright 
sent  a  specimen  of  Ammophila  arundinacea 
"  affected  by  the  so-called  Ustilago  hypodytes. 
The  affected  plant  has  been  growing  in  my  gar- 
den for  the  last  fifteen  years,  annually  producing 
the  fungus.  The  spores  are  produced  inside  the 
leaf  sheaths,  so  that  they  look  as  though  they 
had  been  filled  with  snuff  packed  in  between  the 
stem  and  the  leaf.  This  year,  however,  the 
stems  are  contorted,  and  the  growth  very  much 
distorted.  The  plant  came  originally  from 
Wells-next-the-Sea,  Norfolk." 

Aster  iripolittm.—W^.  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  drew 
attention  to  the  strongly  entomophilous  charac- 
ter of  the  Sea  Aster  (Aster  tripolium),  and 
especially  to  the  great  variation  in  the  number 
of  ray  florets  found  in  the  flower  ;  many  plants 
had  the  outer  florets  with  broad  rays,  in  sbme 
they  wtere  narrow,  though  numerous,  in 
others  they  were  very  few,  while  quite 
frequently  none  at  all  were  present.  He 
found,  however,  that  the  various  forms  were 
all  alike  regularly  visited  by  insects,  especially 
the  hive  bee,  the  humble  bee,  and  various  flies 
(Syrphideae).  The  pollen  was  spiny  in  all,  and 
there  were  numerous  papilla  (from  which  an 
odour  was  exuded?)  upon  the  corolla  and  other 
parts  of  the  flower. 

Sisymbrium  Sophia. — Mr.  Eraser  also  showed 
specimens  of  Sisymbrium  Sophia,  in  which,  un- 
like the  usual  condition  of  things,  the  petals 
were  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  sepals. 

Carrots  splitting. — Several  specimens  of  Car- 
rots splitting  lengthwise  were  exhibited,  and  Mr. 
Sutton  said  that  this  almost  invariably  hap- 
pened when  the  roots  were  left  in  the  soil  for  a 
considerable  time  after  they  had  reached 
maturity.  Another  cause  of  the  splitting  was 
the  rapid  absorption  of  water  after  a  period  of 
drought. 

MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

SEPTE51BER  3. — C.i'mmillfe  present :  Messrs.  R. 
Ashworth  (chairman).  Thorp,  Ward,  Warbur- 
ton,  Shill,  Upjohn,  Ball,  Keeling,  Holmes, 
Cypher,  Ashton,  Parker,  R.  Ashworth,  and 
Weathers  (hon.   sec). 

Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Weatherley),  staged  a  handsome  group  of  plants, 
in  which  were  several  choice  hybrids,  two  or 
three  beautiful  forms  of  Cattleva  X  Iris  being 
especially  noticeable.     (Silver  Medal.) 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch,  also  re- 
ceived a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of  plants  com- 
posed of  good  forms  of  Odontoglossums, 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba,  and  some  hybrids. 


G.  Shorland  Ball,  Esq.,  Burton,  West- 
moreland (gr.  Mr.  Herd),  staged  a  collection  of 
l-'ypripediums,  amongst  which  were  such  choice 
and  well-known  plants  as  C.  X  Lord  Ossulston, 
C.  X  Milo  var.  magnificum,  C.  X  Baron 
Schroder  var.  Ardens  (Award  of  Merit),  C.  X 
Victory  (Award  of  Merit),  C.  Curtisii  var.  ex- 
quisitum,  and  C.  X  Maudiae.  Cycnoches 
chlorochilon  received  an  Award  of  Merit,  as 
did  also  Brassia  Wrayae  from  the  same  collec- 
tion. Several  interesting  plants  of  botanical 
interest  were  also  recognised  by  the  committee. 
A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  this  exhibitor 
for  Cypripediums,  and  another  for  the  general 
collection. 

Max  Isaac,  Esq.,  Blundellsands  (gr.  Mr. 
Driver),  exhibited  Cypripedium  x  Maudiae 
magnificum  and  Lycaste  Deppei  var.  giganteum. 

E.  RoGERSON,  Esq.,  Didsbury  (gr.  Mr.  Price), 
showed  a  few  plants,  including  Cypripedium  X 
Priceanum,  a  new  hybrid  between  C.  X 
Harrisianum  and  C.  X  violaceum  (Award  of 
Merit),  C.  X  St.  Mary,  C.  X  Mandarin,  and 
C.    X   Princess. 

J.  McCartney,  Esq.,  Bolton  (gr.  Mr.  Holmes), 
staged  a  group  of  Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  for 
which  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded.  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana  var.  picturatum  was  voted  an 
Av/ard  of  Merit,  Other  plants  in  this  group 
worthy  of  mention  were  Laelio-Cattleya  x  callis- 
toglossa,  L.:C.  X  bletchleyensis,  and  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana  var.  alba. 

Messrs.  MooRE  &  Co.,  Rawdon,  near  Leeds, 
were  voted' a  Silver  Medal  for  a  miscellaneous 
collection,  in  which  were  some  rare  plants, 
principally  of  botanical  interest. 

C.  Parker,  Esq.,  Ashton-on-Ribble,  was 
awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  group  of  well- 
grown  Cypripediums,  including  C.  X  vexil- 
larium  var.  Rougieri. 

S.  Gratrlx,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.  Mr. 
Shill),  obtained  a  First-Class  Certificate  for 
Cypripedium  X  Rosetii,  a  beautiful  plant  whose 
parents  are  C.  insigne  var.  Sanderianum  X  C. 
Maudiae. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Haslingden  (gr.  Mr. 
Dalgleish),  gained  Awards  of  Merit  for  Cypri- 
pedium X  bingleyense  var.  superbum,  C.  X 
Lawrebel  var.  magnificum,  and  Cattleya  X  Iris 
var.  Othello. 

H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Liverpool  (gr.  Mr. 
Morgan),  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Cypri- 
pedium X  Germain  Opoix  Westfield  var.  C. 
X  Rappartianum  and  C.  X  Maudiae  were  also 
shown  by  Mr.  Bromilow. 

Mr.  W.  Shackleton,  Bradford,  received  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  a  small  display  of  plants. 
P.   W.  

BRITISH     GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

LONDON  BRANCH. 
September  10. — The  first  meeting  of  the 
autumn  session  of  the  London  branch  of  this 
association  was  held  at  Carr's  Restaurant  on 
the  above  date.  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  gave 
a  lecture  on  "  Beautiful  Flow^ering  Trees  and 
Shrubs."  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association,  Mr. 
E.  F.  Hawes  in  the  chair,  six  new  members  were 
elected,  bringing  the  total  up  to  1,333.  The 
question  of  honorary  members  was  deferred  for 
further  consideration.  A  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  establish  a  garden  on 
co-operative  principles  so  as  to  give  employment 
to  any  members  out  of  work  and  to  serve  as  a 
centre  from  which  employers  could  obtain 
professionally-trained  gardeners.  The  secretary 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  any  ideas  or  sug- 
gestions on  this  matter.     /.  IV . 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

September  14, — The  first  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  for  the  season  IflOS  was 
held  on  the  above  date  at  Carr's  Restaurant, 
Strand  :  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  occupied  the 
chair.  A  report  of  the  annual  outing,  made  by 
the  secretary,  showed  that  160  persons  were 
present,  and  that  the  undertaking  was  a  financial 
as  \vell  as  a  social  success.  The  need  for  a 
diploma  for  honorary  fellows  was  discussed.  A 
report  from  the  committee  to  consider  the  desira- 
bility of  holding  the  exhibitions  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural      Hall,      Vincent      Square,      jvas 
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debated,  with  the  result  that  it  was  not  con- 
sidered practicable  at  the  present  moment.  A 
report  was  also  submitted  from  the  Market  Show 
Committee,  and  a  resolution  passed  that  this 
show  be  abandoned. 

The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  November  il6,  provided  the 
arrangement    is   suitable   for    the    president. 

Several  new  members  were  elected. 


UlTITED   HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND  PROVIDENT. 

September  14. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vin- 
cent Square,  Westminster,  on  the  above  date, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Four  new 
members  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  52  for 
the  year.  The  sum  paid  to  sick  members  since 
the  last   meeting  has   amounted   to   £39   13s. 

Mr.  A.  Hemsley  resigned  his  office  on  the 
committee  through  pressure  of  business  and  in- 
ability to  attend  the  meetings.  The  resignment 
was  accepted  with  regret,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  him  for  his  past  services. 

The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  this  year  at 
the  Waldorf  Hotel,  Aldwych,  W.C,  on  Thurs- 
day, October  15,  at  6.30  p.m.  Dr.  Botall,  of 
Abinger,  has  consented  to  preside  on  this 
occasion.  - 

NATIONAL     ROSE. 

(AUTUMN  SHOW.) 
September  17. — Another  success  must  be 
credited  to  the  National  Rose  Society  in  their 
autumn  exhibition  held  on  the  above  date  in  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster. The  building  was  well  filled  not  only 
with  exhibits  of  Roses  of  all  kinds  that  over- 
flowed into  the  annexes,  but  also  with  visitors. 
So  popular  have  these  exhibitions  become  that 
for  the  members'  convenience  one  hour  was  •i-il 
apart  for  a  private  view.  The  weather  condi- 
tions were  glorious,  and  this  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  success  of  the  show.  Considering 
the  very  adverse  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks 
it  was  remarkable  to  see  Roses  in  such  quantity 
and  in  such  fine  condition.  There  were  many 
varieties  presented  for  awards,  and  of  these  four 
received  the  Society's  Gold  Medal,  while  several 
others  gained  a  Card  of  Commendation.  The 
Rose  is  especially  suitable  for  floral  decora- 
tions, and  the  numerous  and  beautiful  exhibits 
in  this  section  found  many  admirers. 

NURSERYMEN'S   CLASSES. 
Blooms  Shown  on  Bo.4rds. 

The  most  important  class  was  that  for 
36  blooms  of  distinct  varieties,  and  it  was  com- 
peted by  seven  growers,  most  of  the  exhibits 
being  of  very  fine  quality,  and  especially  the 
two  which  took  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes,  shown 
by  J.  Cocker  &  So.n's,  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Belfast,  respectively.  A  3rd  prize  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Ai.EX.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
Newtownards,  who  showed  a  very  creditable  lot. 
The  blooms  in  the  premier  exhibit  were  :  Mar- 
chioness of  Londonderry,  Annie  Wood,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  Mme.  J. 
Bonnaire,  Captain  Hayward,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Shar- 
man  Crawford,  Oscar  Cordel,  Pharisaer,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Exquisite,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  (a  choice 
bloom),  Hugh  Dickson,  La  France,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  Caroline  Testout,  Farbenkonigin, 
Florence  Pemberton,  John  Stuart  Mills,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Mildred  Grant,  Betty,  Charles  J. 
Grahame  (this  flower  was  considered  the  best 
hybrid  perpetual  Rose  in  the  nurserymen's 
classes  and  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal), 
Bessie  Brown,  Due  de  Rohan,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Helen  Keller,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic- 
toria, Freiherr  von  Marschall,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, L.idy  Sheffield,  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  and 
Mme.  Wagram. 

The  winner  of  the  2nd  prize,  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Belfast,  showed  .excellent  blooms  of 
Mme.  Wagram,  Conitesse  de  Turenne  (pale 
pink),  Hugh  Dickson,  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier 
(very  large),  Mme.  Joseph  Combet,  Her  Majesty 
(pale  pink  with  fine  centre),  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Gladys  Harkness  (an  exceed- 
ingly well-shaped  flower  of  pink  colour),  Charles  ' 
J  Grahame,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  J.  B.  Clark, 
and  Tom  Wood   (well-formed). 

A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Alex. 
D  ckson    &    So.Ns,    Newtownards,    for   a   large. 


finely-formed  bloom  of  the  variety  Mrs.  John 
Lain^  in  the  3rd  prize  exhibit,  which  also  con- 
tained fine  blooms  of  Mme.  Joseph  Combet, 
Comte  de  Raimbaud  (dark  red),  Oscar  Cordel, 
and  Gustav  Griinerwald. 

In  the  class  for  18  blooms  of  distinct  varieties, 
the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  & 
Son,  Cirencester.  There  were  several  good 
blooms  in  their  exhibit,  notably  Maman  Cochet, 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux, 
Mme.  Lambert,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Souvenir 
d'Elise  V^ardon  (a  grand  specimen),  Golden  Gate, 
Georges  Schwartz  (of  the  richest  yellow),  and 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting.  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Longworth,  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize, 


Messrs.  Dickson's  varieties  included  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Gladys  Harkness  (exceptionally  fine), 
Mrs.  Stewart  Clark,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Mme.  \\agram,  Comtesse  de 
Turenne  (a  very  clean-petalled  variety),  Chas. 
J.  Grahame,  and  Caroline  Testout.  The  2nd 
prize  collection  contained  i,'ood  samples  of  Betty, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Captain  Hayward,  Caroline  Testout, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Pharisaer.  3rd,  Messrs.  W. 
c*i:  R.  Ferguson,  Dunfermline. 

A  class  was  provided  for  12  blooms  of  one 
variety.  There  were  five  vases  ;  the  three 
premier  ones  all  contained  the  white  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  shown  bv  Messrs.  T,  Jefferies  h  Son\ 


[Phologmt>h  by  J.  Crrffdi 

Fig.  ioi. — rose  alex.  hill  gr.w:   rich  yellow  tea  variety. 

(For  text  see  p.  237.) 


and  among  his  collection  we  remarked  fine 
flowers  of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Auguste  Comte, 
Mme.  Vermorel,  and  Maman  Cochet.  The  3rd 
prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  of 
Dundee,  with  principally  yellow  and  white 
varieties. 

Blooms  Shown  in  Vases. 
The  class  for  12  distinct  varieties  staged  in  a 
space  not  exceeding  6  feet  by  3  feet  was  of  much 
importance,  and  occupied  a  considerable  amount 
of  space.  There  were  seven  exhibits,  much  the 
best  being  that  shown  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
of  Belfast,  for  although  the  2nd  prize  exhibit, 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen, 
had  some  finely-formed  and  well-coloured 
blooms  they  w-ere  not  so  large.     A  selection  of 


Cirencester,  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Ferguson,  Dun- 
fermline, and  Messrs.  J.  CoCKER  &  Sons,  Aber- 
deen, respectively. 

A  very  large  display  was  formed  by  the  collec- 
tions of  Roses  staged  in  a  class  for  36  distinct 
varieties  in  trusses,  arranged  as  far  as  possible 
to  show  the  foliage  and  habit  of  growth  of  each 
variety.  There  was  a  good  competition  amongst 
five  growers,  the  1st  prize  falling  to  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  for  a  bright  lot 
in  big  bunches,  especially  well  arranged.  As  a 
selection  we  may  enumerate  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Papa  Gontier.  Mme.  Hoste,  Lohengrin,  Dean 
Hole,  Hugh  Dickson  (shown  especially  well). 
Lady  Ashton,  and  Wm.  Shean.  In  the  2nci 
prize  group,   shown  by   Messrs.   B.   R.    Cant  & 
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Sons,  Colchester,  were  many  garden  varieties, 
and  they  were  beautifully  fragrantj  whilst,  apart 
from  the  very  bright  flowers,  the  foliage  and 
buds  were  also  pleasing.  Their  best  examples 
were  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Georges  Nabonnand, 
Maman  Cochet,  Morning  Glow,  Perle  von 
Godesberg  {an  exquisite  yellow  kind),  Pharisaer, 
Florence  Pemberton,  Mme,  Jules  Grolez, 
General  Schablikine,  Mme.  Ravary,  and  ^'ul- 
phurea. 

Decorative  Roses. 

The  exhibits  in  this  section  were  required  to 
be  arranged  so  as  to  show  as  far  as  possible  the 
foliage  and  habit  of  growth  of  each  variety. 
There  was  a  class  for  24  distinct  varieties  in 
which  not  fewer  than  three  nor  more  than  seven 
trusses  of  each  variety  were  permitted,  and  the 
space  was  restricted  to  8  feet  by  3  feet.  There 
were  three  groups,  and  generally  the  blooms 
were  small.  In  the  winning  selection,  shown 
by  Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford,  were  seen 
Peace,  Mons.  Paul  Lede,  Irish  Elegance,  Lady 
Battersea,  Gen.  Schablikine,  Lady  ^^'aterloo, 
Carolina  La  Tosca  (an  elegant  little  variety), 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Betty,  and  others.  2nd, 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  with  Rain- 
bow, Beryl,  Eclarate  (a  notable  vase),  Peace 
(also  very  fine),  Mme.  Antoine  Mari  (a  very 
pleasing  colour).  General  Gallieni  (with  peculiar 
coloured  petals,  being  wine  colour  outside  and 
pale  rose  internally),  and  Mme.  Chedane 
Guinoisseau  (of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  with 
pretty  small  buds).  3rd,  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies 
&  Son,  Cirencester. 

There  were  three  exhibitors  in  the  class  for 
12  varietiss,  the  winners  being  Mr.  J.  Crossling, 
Penarth,  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Ferguson,  Dunferm- 
line, and  Messrs.  George  Prince;  Longworth, 
who  won  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  are 
given.     . 

In  the  class  for  12  distinct  varieties  in  trusses 
arranged  in  bamboo  stands,  two  coinpetitors 
entered,  the  1st  prize  going  to  Mr.  John 
Mattock,  whose  vases  were  artisticallj'  ar- 
ranged on  the  board.  The  2nd  prize  fell  to 
Messrs.  J,  Jefferies  &  Son,  of  Cirencester. 
Some  notable  stands  in  the  1st  prize  exhibit  were 
those  containing  Bardou  Job  (fine  single  Ros« 
of  a  dark  red  colour),  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  (very 
effective),  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  Catherine  Mermel, 
and  Irish  Elegance.  Among  those  staged  by 
Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  &  Son  were  Lady  M. 
Bathurst  (a.  beautifully  formed  j'ellow  Rose), 
Gruss  an  Teplitz,  Hermosa,  and  Mme.  Lambard. 

There  were  six  entries  to  the  class  for  dwarf 
Polyantha  or  Pompon  Roses.  Each  exhibitor 
showed,  in  vases,  six  trusses  of  12  distinct  varie- 
ties. The  three  prizes  awarded  were  taken  by 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester,  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  and  Messrs.  W.  &  J. 
Brown,  Peterborough.  The  premier  blooms 
Schneewittchen  (clusters  of  little  white  flowers), 
Eugenie  Lamesch  (large  trusses  of  pale  yellow 
blooms,  but  inclined  to  be  darker  in  the 
open  flowers),  Perle  d'Or,  Mme.  Zelia  Bour- 
geois (with  tiny  flowers),  Katherina  Zeimet, 
Leonie  Lamesch  (very  pretty  colouring  of  a 
reddish  tint).  The  flowers  shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul  i!v-  Son  were  not  greatly  inferior  to  those 
displayed  by  the  winner  of  the  1st  prize.  They 
included  Katherina  Zeimet,  Gloire  des  Poly- 
antha, Cecile  Brunner,  Perle  d'Or,  and  Kosa- 
linde. 

Groups  of  Roses. 

No  space  is  allotted  to  non-competitive  ex- 
hibits of  Roses  at  this  show,  but  the  exhibits  of 
groups  of  Roses  by  nurserymen,  for  wr,ich  the 
schedule  made  provision  in  three  classes,  take 
their  place.  In  that  for  a  representative  group 
of  Roses  arranged  in  a  space  not  exceeding  100 
square  feet,  including  all  the  types  of  Roses, 
either  as  pot  plants  or  as  cut  flowers  in  vases, 
&c.,  and  relieved  with  suitable  foliage  plants, 
there  were  two  competitors,  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  and  Messrs. 
Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  the  1st  and 
2nd  prizes  being  awarded  in  the  order  given. 
Each  group  was  arranged  in  a  corner  of  the 
building,  Messrs.  Paul  having  neat  bunches  in 
pails  and  baskets,  with  pot  plants  at  the  back, 
relieved  with  Ferns  and  Palms,  and  edged  with 
a  row  of  Adiantum  Ferns.  They  showed  Paula, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Fran  Karl  Druschki,  Victor 
Hugo,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  lieinrich  Schultheis,  La 
Tosca  (very  fine  samples),  S.  M.  Rodocanachi, 
pot  plants  of  Eugenie  Lamesch,  and  others. 
Messrs.  Hobbies  had  rather  a  different  arrange- 
ment, using   at  the  back  tall   trained   plants   in 


pots  ajid  epergnes  filled  with  fine  blooms,  Caro- 
lina, Dainty,  General  MacArthur,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  and  Georges  Nabonnand  being  a  selec- 
tion of  the  varieties  shown. 

Class  11  was  for  a  representative  group  of  cut 
Roses  arranged  on  staging  in  a  space  not  ex- 
ceeding 18  feet  by  6  feet.  Four  fine  displays  were 
seen,  all  exhibiting  great  skill  in  arrangement. 
The  best  was  adjudged  to  be  shown  by  Mr. 
George  Prince,  Longworth,  his  group  being 
comprised  of  tall  epergnes  filled  with  blooms  of 
well-known  varieties  and  a  groundwork  of  vases 
containing  such  varieties  as  Killarney,  Betty, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  La 
Tosca,  &c.  The  2nd  prize  exhibit,  shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  was  also 
very  pleasing,  with  tall  stands  at  the  back 
facing  banks  of  Roses,  in  bunches  and  vases. 
Most  of  the  best  kinds  in  season  were  displayed 
in  this  group,  also  in  a  very  pretty  exhibit 
arranged  by  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  which  was 
awarded  the  3rd  prize. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 
In  the  class  for  18  blooms  of  distinct  varie- 
ties, open  to  any  amateur  cultivator  irrespec- 
tive of  the  number  of  plants  he  grows, 
Messrs.  R.  &  T.  Park,  Bank  House, 
Aiskew,  Bedale,  took  the  1st  prize  with 
a  very  bright  and  clean  set  of  blooms, 
amongst  which  were  noticed  good  examples  of 
Francois  Michelon,  Alfred  Colomb,  Hugh  Dick- 
son, White  Maman  Cochet,  President  Carnot, 
and  Gladys  Harkness.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pember- 
ton, Havering,  Romford,  was  a  good  2nd,  his 


[Pliotograph  by  J,  Gregory. 
Fig.  102 — rose  lady  alice' Stanley,  h.t.  : 

COLOUR   pale    silvery    ROSE. 


finest  examples  being  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Gustav  Griinerwald  ; 
3rd,  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Hucclecote,  Glos. 
The  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  bloom  ot  H.P.  in 
the  amateurs'  section  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  Bearton,  Hitchin,  for  a  bloom  of 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  shown  in  this  class. 

For  12  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  open  only 
to  growers  of  fewer  than  2,000  plants,  the  1st 
prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Times,  Bed- 
ford Road,  Hitchin,  whose  finest  flowers  were 
those  labelled  Lady  Ashtown,  Bessie  Brown, 
Countess  of  Gosford,  Countess  of  Derby,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  and  Fran  Karl  Druschki ;  2nd,  Mr.  G. 
Speight,  Market  Harborough,  with  a  clean  set 
of  blooms,  including  Mme.  Wagram,  which  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  H.T. 
shown  by  amateurs  ;  3rd,  Mr.  M.  Whittle,  Bel- 
grave,  Leicester. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Colchester,  secured  the 
Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Tea  Rose  with  the 
variety  White  Maman  Cochet. 

Mr.  W.  Upton,  Belgrave,  Leicester,  obtained 
the  1st  prize  with  an  even  set  of  blooms  for 
nine  distinct  varieties  amongst  growers  of 
fewer  than  1,000  plants,  the  most  notable 
blooms  being  Maman  Cochet,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mme  Hoste,  J.  B. 
Clark,  and  White  Maman  Cochet ;  2nd,  Mr.  E. 
B.   Lehmann,   Ifield,   Crawley. 

In  the  class  for  six  blooms,  in  not  fewer  than 
four  varieties,  open  to  growers  of  fewer  than  200 


plants,  Mr.  Walter  Bentley,  Lombard  Street, 
E.C.,  was  given  1st  place  in  a  keen  competi- 
tion, his  best  specimens  being  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  J.  B.  Clark,  Killarney,  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  was  closely  followed  by 
Mr.  Stuart  Hogg,  Hertingfordbury. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  gained  the  1st 
award  for  12  distinct  varieties,  the  most  effective 
blooms  being  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  F'rau  Karl 
Druschki,  Fellenberg,  Trier,  Caroline  Testout, 
Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  Gustav  Griinerwald, 
Lady  Ashtown,  and  Florence  Pemberton.  2nd, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Darlington,  Park  House,  Potters 
Bar. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Section. 

In  the  Tea  and  Noisette  section  Mr.  Conway 
Jones  secured  the  premier  award  of  12  blooms  of 
distinct  varieties,  with  choice  blooms  of  Lady 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Maman  Cochet 
and  its  white  form,  The  Bride,  and  Anna 
OlUvier.     2nd,  Messrs.  R.  &  T.  Park. 

For  nine  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  open  ^o 
growers  of  fewer  than  500  plants,  Mr.  C.  H.  F. 
Leslie  was  a  good  1st  with  Innocente  Pirola, 
Ernest  Metz,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Cleopatra, 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  in  good 
form. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Times  excelled  for  six  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, the  finest  flowers  being  Niphetos,  Rubens, 
Maman  Cochet,  and  Mme.  Lambard.  Mr. 
Stuart  Hogg  had  good  flowers  of  Catherine 
Mermet,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
and  Bridesmaid,  with  which  he  won  the  2nd 
prize. 

Exhibition  Roses  in  Vases. 

In  the  class  for  six  distinct  varieties,  not  more 
than  two  varieties  of  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses,  five 
blooms  of  each,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pe.mberton 
,was  again  1st  with  Bessie  Brown,  Caroline 
Testout,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Hugh  Dickson,  and  Florence  Pemberton. 

There  was  only  one  entry  in  the  class  for  de- 
corative Roses,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  show- 
ing a  fairly  representative  set,  for  which  he  was 
awarded   the   1st   prize. 

For  six  distinct  varieties  a  greater  competi- 
tion resulted,  Mr.  Edward  Mawley  being 
placed  1st,  Mr.  J.  R.  Darlington  obtaining  the 
2nd  place. 

Gold  Medal  Roses. 

Lady  Alice  Stanley  (see  fig.  102).— A  Hybrid 
Tea  variety  of  pale-rose  colour,  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  petal  being  of  a  silvery  sheen  ;  the 
centre  is  somewhat  globular,  and  although  the 
flower  is  not,  perhaps,  of  the  choicest  form,  it 
possesses  fragrance,  an  attribute  not  always  to 
be  found  in  new  Roses. 

His  Itajesty,  a  fine  dark  red  Rose,  sweetly 
scented,  and  with  a  well-formed  centre.  Both 
these  were  shown  by  Messrs.  McGredy  &  Son, 
Portadown. 

Alex.  Hill  Gray  (see  fig.  101).— A  beautiful 
yellow  Tea  variety,  with  very  elegant  form  and 
richest  shade  of  colouring. 

Dr.  O'Uonell  Brown,  H.P. — A  good  red  Rose, 
slightly  paler  on  the  exterior  of  the  petals,  which 
are  of  good  substance.  These  two  last-named 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons. 


DEBATING    SOCIETIES. 


CARDIFF  GARDENERS*.— The  members  of  this 
association  visited  the  Fair  Oak  Nurseries,  Bassaleg,  on 
September  9,  to  inspect  the  fruit  quarters.  It  was  sur- 
prising after  tlie  great  gales  of  the  previous  week  to  find 
such  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  on  the  trees,  especially  after 
being  informed  by  Mr.  Basbam  that  large  numbers  bad 
been  blown  down.  The  crops  of  some  of  the  varieties  of 
Pears  had  been  injured  by  toe  cold  weather  in  spring,  but 
the  majority  of  trees  were  freely  fruited.  Some  fine  speci- 
men fruits  were  seen  on  pot  trees  in  the  extensive  orchard 
bouse.  The  chairman  and  honorary  secretary  being  away 
on  their  holidays,  the  arrangements  for  the  outing  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Mountney  and  Julian. 

CROYDON  &  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL.- 

This  Society  resumed  its  meetings  for  the  coming  ses- 
sion at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  and  the  first 
paper  was  on  "The  Benefits  of  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Societies  to  Gardeners  and  their  Employers."  The 
hon.  secretary  (Mr.  Harry  Boshier)  was  the  reader  of  the 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  15lh  inst.,  the  lecturer 

for  the  evening  was  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills,  Coombe  House  Gardens, 
liis  subject  being  "Flowering  Annuals,"  and  to  illustrate 
some  oi  the  varieties  under  uotice  he  showed  several  laatem 
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IVIARKETS. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  Siptemher  23. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.— Ed.] 
Cut  Flowers*  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.s.d. 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches  9  0-10  0 
—  extra  quality  ...  12  0-16  0 
Marguerites,      per 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


2  0-30 


dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
various  ...    16-26 

—  second  size    ...    0  9-16 

—  smaller,       per 

doz.     bunches    9  0-12  0 

—  border  varieties, 

p.  dz.  bunches    8  0-60 
Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

8  0-10  0 


bio 
Chrysanth 


j  p.  doz.    2  0-30 


bio 

—  smalle 
doz.     bunches 

Coreopsis,  dz.bchs. 
Cypripediums,  per 

dozen  blooms.. 
Dahlias,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Eiicbaris     grandi- 

flora,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Gaillardias,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

Gladiolus,  Brench- 
leyensis,  per 
doz.  spikes    ... 

Gypsophila  per  dz. 
bunches 

—  double 
Lilium      auratum, 

per  dozen 


—  la 


rubr 


ifolii 


dozen  bunches    2  0-30 
Odontoglossum 
crispum,     per 


—  Bridesmaid   , 

—  C.Testout     , 

—  General      Ja 
quiminot 

—  Kaiserin  I 
Victoria 

—  C.  Mermet     . 

—  Liberty 


10-26 
10-26 
16-26 


10-20 
10-26 
10-20 

Cbatenay    16-26 

—  Mrs.   J.   Laing    10-26 

—  The  Bride      ...    16-26 
Scabiosa,  pec  doz. 

bunches  ...  10-16 
Spiraea,  p.  dz.bchs.  6  0-80 
Statice,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Stocks,      double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...  3  0-49 
Sweet     Peas,    per 

dozen  bunches 
Sweet  Sultan,   per 

(loz.  bunches... 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 


2  0-  3  g 


16-26 
2  0-30 


bloon 


0  1-06 


per 


Cut  Foliage,  ac. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantum  cunea- 
lum,  dz.  bchs. 

Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  ^-      medium, 

bunch    ... 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Croton  leaves 
bunch  ... 


per 


10-13 
Cycas  leaves,  each    16-20 
Ferns,    per    dozen 
bunches  (Eng- 
lish)         2  0-30 

—  (French)         ...     10-30 


Grasses,  dz.  bchs.  10-26 
Hardy   foliage 

(various),    per 

dozen  bunches  2  0-60 
Ivy-leaves,  bronze    2  0-26 

—  long  trails  per 

bundle 0  9-16 

perdz. bunches  16-26 
Moss,  per  gross  ...  4  0-50 
Myrtle,  dz.  bchs., 

(English  ) 

sniall-leaved—    4  0-60 

—  French  ...  10-16 
Physalis,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...  6  0-80 
Smilax,  p.  dz.  trails    3  0-60 


Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Ampelopsis     Veit- 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 


-  la 


—  Moseri... 

per  dozen 
Aspidistras,  p.  dz 
green  

—  variegated 
Asparagus,  plume 


9  0-12  0 
6  0-90 
9  0-12  0 
3  0-'  6  0 


.—  Sprengeri 

Asters,  per  dozen 
Campanula  iso- 

phylla,       blue, 

perdozen 
.—  white,  per  doz. 
Chrysanthemums, 

per  dozen,  best 

disbudded    ... 

—  from  ground... 
Clematis,  per  doz. 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

a.ia,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 

Coleus        3  0-40 

Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyperus   alterni- 

folius,  dozen  ... 

—  laxus,  per  doz. 
Dracaenas,  per  doz. 
Erica  gracilis,  per 

doz 12  0-15  0 

—  gracilis  nivalis, 

per  dozen      ...  15  0-18  0 
Enonymus,  pec  dz.    4  0-90 


9  0-12  0 
6  0-80 
8  0-90 


4  0-60 
4  0-50 
9  0-24  0 


large  60's      ... 

—  in  48's,  perdz 

—  in  32's,  per  dz 
Ficus  elastica,  dz. 

—  repens,  per  dz 
Fuchsias,  per  doz. 
Heliotropiums,    p. 

dozen  . 


3  0-40 


Isolepis,  per  dozen    4  0-60 
Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
—  Fosteriana,  per 

dozen 18  0-30  0 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-18  0 
Lilium    longi- 

,  per  dz.  10  0-15  0 


:ifoUt 


i,per 


dozen 10  0-18  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen  ...  18  0-30  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

perdozen      ...    4  0-80 

per  doz..  Zonal  3  0-60 

Selaginella,  p.  doz.  4  0-60 

Solanums,  perdoz.  8  0-10  0 
Spiraea  laponvca,  p. 

dozen 6  0-  S  0 


Violets,  English 
double  and 
single  varieties, 
per  dozen      -..    16-26 


Apples    (Nova 
Scotian),      pei 

—  Gravensteins.. 

—  (English),     pel 


—  Ecklinvillc 
Seedling 

—  Lord  Derby  .. 

—  Lord  Sufl5eld.. 

—  Warner's  Kinj 
per  i  sieve: 

—  Yellow   Inges- 


2  0-26 

3  0-36 
3  0-36 


.  3  0-50 

—  Quarrenden  ...  2  6-36 

—  Beauty  of  Bath  2  6-36 

—  Worcester 
Pearmain       ...  16-26 

—  Do.,  per  box  of 

2  dozen           ...  2  0-26 

—  Cox's     Ocange 

Pippin            ...  4  0-60 

—  \\  iudfalls,  per 

bushel 10-16 

Bananas,  bunch: 

~-  No.  2  Canary.  6  0    — 

—  No.  1        ,,,..6  6-7  6 

—  Extra        „    ...  8  0-90 

—  Giants      „     ...  10  0-12  0 

—  (Claret)           ...  5  0-  7  6 

—  Jamaica          ...  5  0-56 

—  Loose,  per  dz.  0  9-18 
Damsons    (Pin),    » 

sieve    ...        .-■  2  6-30 
-(English),    J 

sieve    16-30 

Figs  (English)      ...  0  8-13 

—  (Guernsey),   p. 

dozen 0  8-13 

—  (French),  box  13-19 

—  (Italian)  (15)  ...  0  8    — 

—  —  (12)  ...  0  6-0  10 
Grape  Fruit,  case  10  0-16  0 
Grapes    (English), 

per  lb 0  6-16 

—  Muscats  (Eng- 
lish), per  lb.  ...  10-36 

—  Madresheld 

Court 10-26 


—  Messina,    case    7  G-10  0 

—  Naples 10  0-14  0 

Lychees,  per  box...     10-15 


Melons  (English).. 
■  (Guernsey) 

Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


(24) 


goes,  per  doz.      6  0-90 
Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag       45  0    — 

—  Brazils,     new, 
percwt.         ...  45  0-50  0 

—  Walnuts, Green, 

per}  bushel...     16-20 

—  (English),    per 

dozen  lbs.      ...     5  0-56 

—  Barcelona,  bag  30  0-32  0 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100  11  0-14  0 

—  Cob,  p.  dz.  lbs.    80    — 
Nectarines,  select'd   6  0-12  0 

—  best      4  0-60 

—  seconds         ...    10-20 
Oranges    (Naples), 


■  (Jamaica),    per 


Wa 


8  0-10  0 
10  0-12  0 


Navels  (Natal), 

per  case         ._  14  0-16  0 

—  (Cape      Naart- 

jes),  p.  box,  30    16-26 

—  (Natal),  per  bos    6  3-73 
Peaches  (English). 

p.  dz.,  selected    6  0-12  0 

—  best  quality   ...    2  0-30 

—  second  quality    10-20 

—  (French),  p.  bx.     13-19 
Pears    (English), 

Hessle   (syn. 

Hazel),   bushel    5  0-60 

—  (U.S.),  per  box    2  6-46 

—  per  barrel      ...  23  0  30  0 

—  (French),  Duch- 
ess, crate       ...    4  0-80 

—  (French)  Louise 
Bonne,  crate...    2  6-63 

Pineapples,  each...    2  0-36 
Plums      (English), 
4  sieve : 

—  Pond's     Seed 
ling      

—  Bush  Plums  .- 

—  Monarch 


Bo- 


4  0-50 
16-20 
3  0-40 


ispberrie 
(Scotch),  F 
basket,  6  lbs, 


i.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes(French), 

per  dozen       ...     2  0-26 

Beans,Scarlet  Run- 
ners, p.  bushel    2  0    — 

Beetroot, perbusliel    13-16 

Brussel  Sprouts,  i 

bushel 2  0-36 

Cabbages,  per  tally    2  0-30 

—  Greens,  p.  bus.    0  6    — 
Carrots    (English), 

dozen  bunches 
Cauliflowers,     per 

—  per  tally 
Celery,  per  roll    ... 
Chow  Chow    (Sec- 


2  6- 


16-20 
3  0-40 
10-16 


6  0-10  0       Indi 

12  0-20  0       Lee 

4  0-10  0       Lett 
10  0-18  0 

8  0-10  0 

6  0-80 

4  0-60 


:eraciish,     for- 
Mgn,  per  doz. 

in    Com,   per 


per  dozen      ...    0  6-09 


Marrow  (English), 

per  tally  ..  3  0-40 

Mint,    per    dozen 

bunches        ...  10-16 

Mushrooms,perlb.  0  6-08 

—  broilers  ...  0  4-06 

—  buttons,  per  lb.  0  6-08 

—  per  i  bushel  ...  16-26 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun.  13    — 
Onions  (Egyptian), 

per  bag 6  0    — 

—  pickling,     per 

bushel 16-26 

Parsley,12bunches  10-20 
Peas  (English),  per 

bushel 6  0-60 

—  bags     8  0-10  0 

Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles  ...  3  6    - 

Turnips,  per  dozen 

bunches         ...  2  0-25 
Tomatos  (English), 

per  12  lbs. : 

—  yellow 3  0    — 

—  red        16-20 

—  second  quality  16  — 
0  9-10 
14-16 
0  4-06 


nds 


Remarks.— A  few  Apples  (Gravensteins)  arrived  last  week 
from  Nova  Scotia,  but  they  were  of  poor  quality.  Cob  Nuts 
are  a  good  trade,  8d.  per  pound  being  their  average  price. 
English  Plums  are  a  little  firmer  owing  to  smaller  arrivals 
and  finish  of  the  crop.  English  Grapes  are  a  big  supply 
and  cheap.  English  Tomatos  are  still  a  glut.  Prices  for 
Cucumbers  are  firmer  and  likely  to  be  for  a  week  or  so. 
Supplies  of  Peaches  are  short,  best  coloured  fruits  being 
especially  valuable  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Nectarines. 
Yellovk'  Tomatos  have  hardly  any  demand.    Trade  generally 


1  qnii 
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E.  H.  R.,  Covint  Garden,   Wedntsclay,  Sittimbn 


Kents— 

Snowdrop    ... 
Sharpe's  Express . 

Llncolns— 

Epicure 
British  Queen 
Up-to-Date  ... 
Remarks. — Tradi 


nber 


4  0-43 
3  9-40 
3  3-36 


PotatOS. 

Llncolns— 

bharpe's  Expres: 


3  6-39 
3  3-36 
3  0-33 


Bedfords- 

Up-to-Date  ... 
.29-33    Puritan 
.30-36    Epicure 
.33-36   Blacklands... 

is  steady  and  the  supply 
everal  varieties,  including  British  Qu 
J-uanlJ.  Newborn,  CovenI  Ganlen  and  St. 

!3,  I90S. 


3  0-36 
,30-33 

2  6-30 
pie 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Mistletoe  is  already  seen  in  the  market.  Autumn  foliage 
is  exceptionally  well  coloured  this  season,  the  leaves  of 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii  being  of  the  brightest  red.  Berberis 
(Mahonia)  aquifolia  is  remarkably  good,   some  of  a  very 


bright  colour  being  received  from  Madeira.  There  is  a  much> 
larger  demand  for  all  foliage  with  red  autumnal  tints 
than  formerly.  Asparagus  in  long  trails,  Smilax  aspara- 
goides,  and  Fern  fronds  of  the  larger  types,  also  Croton 
leaves,  have  had  a  fairly  good  sale. 
Cut  Flowers. 

Most  Roses  grown  in  the  open  ground  are  damaged  by 
wind  and  stormy  weather  generally,  although  when  the 
outer  petals  are  removed  the  flowers  are  very  bright. 
Supplies  of  Roses  have  been  more  than  equal  to  demands,, 
and  their  prices  are  very  low.  Carnations  of  the  best 
quality  have  not  been  extra  plentiful,  and  the  prices  for  this 
flower  have  advanced  slightly.  Chrysanthemums  are  now 
freely  offered,  especially  those  from  the  open  ground. 
The  best  white  blooms  from  under  glass  have  advanced 
slightly  in  value.  Asters  have  been  sold  very  cheaply ; 
they  appear  to  have  succeeded  wonderfully  well  this  season 
with  most  growers,  and  supplies  have  been  excessive. 
Gaillardias  are  now  extensively  grown,  and  though  they 
keep  fresh  longer  than  most  flowers  I  noted  this  morning 
that  there  were  large  quantities  thrown  away.  Choice 
indoor  flowers  are  not  quite  so  plentiful.  Liiiums  of  the 
best  quality  have  made  better  prices,  also  Eucharis,. 
Stephanotis,  Gardenias,  &c.,  but  with  all  cut  flowers  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  estimate  prices. 
(Wednesday)  there  were  heaps  of  good  flo 
at  closing  time,  and  1  noticed  that  the 
were  loaded  with  surplus  blooms. 
Pot  Plants. 

The  best  Chrysanthemums  seem  to  clear  out  very  well, 
but  those  of  second  quality  do  not  sell  so  freely.  Asters  in 
pots  are  good,  but  their  prices  are  extremely  low.  Most  of 
the  plants  of  Campanula  isophylla  have  erect  growths, 
instead  of  hanging,  which  was  considered  a  great  feature 
when  they  were  first  introduced.  Plants  of  Erica  gracilis 
and  the  white  variety  "  nivalis  "  are  very  good.  Some  fine 
Carnations  in  pots  are  to  be  seen  ;  also  Bouvardias  and 
Veronicas.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  of  good  quality. 
Azalea  mollis  is  procurable,  and  1  observed  a  few  days  ago 
a  few  stray  plants  of  Hydrangea  hortensis,  one  in  particular 
with  well-coloured  blue  flowers.  Liiiums  in  pots  have 
advanced  a  little  in  value,  yet  prices  for  these  plants  are 
still  below  the  average  for  the  season.  All  foliage  plants  are 
abundant,  and  lower  prices  are  being  accepted  for  Xentias. 
In  some  instances  really  good  Ferns  in  48's  pots  are  sold  at 
about  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.  .4.  H.,  Lovent  Garden,  Wednesday, 
September  23,  I90S. 
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THE     WEATHER. 

The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  September  19,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

The  weather  was  almost  continuously  unsettleJ,  with 
much  cloud  and  very  frequent  rain  in  the  western  and 
northern  districts,  but  in  the  east  and  south  of  England  the 
conditions  were  much  fairer.  Thunderstorms  were  experi- 
enced at  various  stations  over  the  northern  half  of  England 
on  Tuesday. 

The  temperature  was  above  the  average  in  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  the  north-east  and  north-west  of  England,  but 
below  it  ID  England  S.E.  and  the  English  Channel,  while  ia 
the  east,  centre,  and  south-west  of  England  it  was  almost 
identical  with  the  normal.  The  highest  of  the  maxima 
occurred  late  in  the  week,  and  ranged  from  IS"^  in  England  E. 
and  76*^  in  England  N.E.  to  66*^  in  Ireland  N.  The  lowest  of 
the  minima  were  recorded  very  generally  on  the  13lh.  Id 
England  S.W.  (at  Ltangammarch  Wells)  the  thermometer 
fell  to  29",  in  Scotland  E.  to  SO^and  in  England  S.E.  and  E. 
to  32°,  while  elsewhere  the  minima  varied  from  33«  in  the 
Midland  Counties  to  42"  in  the  English  Channel,  and  to  43" 
in  Ireland  N.  The  lowest  grass  readings  reported  were  22" 
at  Llangammarch  Wells,  25"  at  Greenwich,  West  Linton, 
and  Raunds,  aud  27"  at  Balmoral,  Cockle  Park  (Morpeth), 
Birmingham,  and  Newton  Rigg. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  sea. — Except  at  a  few  (ilaces 
in  the  north-east  and  at  Ballantrae  the  water  was  colder  than 
during  the  corresponding  week  of  1907,  the  greatest  differ- 
ences being  3  5"  at  Margate  and  5  9  at  Cleggan.  The  actual 
figures  for  the  week  ranged  from  between  59"  and  58°  on  the 
south-east,  south,  and  south-west  coasts  of  England  to  51" 
at  Lerwick,  and  to  49*3''  at  Aberdeen. 

The  rainfall  exceeded  the  average  except  in  England  E,, 
S.E.,  and  S.W.,  and  the  English  Channel.  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  also  in  England  N.W.,  the  excess  was  again 
large.  More  than  an  inch  of  rain  fell  at  Douglas  on  Wed- 
nesday and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  on  Friday  or  Saturday* 
the  largest  measurement  being  1'72  inches  at  Kilkenny  on 
the  latter  day. 

The  bright  stinshine  was  deficient  over  the  kingdom  gener- 
ally, but  was  rather  more  than  the  average  in  Scotland  N.» 
England  S.E.,  and  the  English  Channel.  The  percentage 
of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  52  in  the  English 
Channel  and  46  in  England  S.E.,  to  only  18  in  Ireland  N., 
and  to  16  in  Scotland  W. 

THE  WEATHER  IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  September  23. 

The  warmest  day  for  zix  weeks. — The  day  temperatures 
were  mostly  high  during  the  week,  and  on  the  warmest  day 
the  highest  reading  in  the  thermometer  screen  was  74°,  or 
higher  than  on  any  day  since  the  early  part  of  August.  The 
nights  were  also,  as  a  rule,  warm,  hot  on  one  night  the 
exposed  thermometer  fell  below  the  freezing  point.  Not- 
withstanding the  warm  weather  of  the  past  week,  the  ground 
is  still  cold  for  the  time  of  year,  being  at  the  present  lime  2* 
colder  than  is  seasonable  Doth  at  1  and  2  feet  deep.  Rain 
fell  on  four  days,  but  except  on  one  day  tlie  amounts 
deposited  were  so  small  that  the  total  measurements  only 
amounted  to  about  J  inch.  The  ground  still  remains  very 
moist  for  the  middle  of  September,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  on  two  days  during  the  week  measureable  quantities  of 
rainwater  have  passed  through  the  percolation  gauge  on 
which  short  grass  is  growing.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average 
for  4  hours  a  day,  which  is  three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  day 
short  of  the  average  for  the  month.  The  average  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  exceeded  a  seasonable 
quantity  for  that  hour  by  5  per  cent.  E.  A/.,  Berkhavxsted^ 
September  23,  190S. 
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George  Nicholson.— We  regret  to  have  to 
record  the  sad  death  of  Mr.  G.  Nicholson, 
F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  on  Sunday,  the  20th  inst.  His 
retirement  from  the  curatorship  of  Kew  in  July, 
1901,  in  consequence  of  heart  disease,  brought 
on,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  mountain  climb- 
ing in  Switzerland  in  search  of  plants, 
was  distressing  to  his  many  friends  and 
a  great  loss  to  the  establishment  with 
which  he  had  been  connected  since  1673, 
when  he  entered  the  service  in  the  capa- 
city of  assistant  to  the  curator,  John  Smith 
II.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1886,  and  it  has  been 
said  of  Nicholson  that  he  was  an  ideal  curator. 
The  son  of  a  Ripon  nurseryman,  trained  in  the 
nurseries  of  La  Mouit,  Paris,  and  of  Messrs. 
Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  and  endowed  with  quite 
exceptional  capacity  for  work  and  close  study, 
he  early  developed  a  fitness  for  a  post  where 
zeal  and  intelligence  were  needed,  and  he  found 
full  scope  for  his  gifts  at  Kew.  When  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  staff.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
was  actively  engaged  in  forming  the  Kew  arbo- 
retum, and  he  found  in  Nicholson  an  apl  assist- 
ant. This  gave  him  his  opportunity,  and  he 
made  full  use  of  it,  the  result  being  that  he  soon 
knew  more  about  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  than 
any  man  in  Europe,  and  became  the  recognised 
authority  in  all  questions  of  tree  nomenclature. 
At  the  same  time,  Nicholson  was  not  a  specialist, 
for  there  were  very  few  plants  in  cultivation  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted.  He  was  a  most 
competent  British  botanist,  knowing  native 
plants  as  few  men  ever  get  to  know  them.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  entangle  him  over  a 
plant  name,  he  knew  them  all  so  accurately 
His  enthusiasm  was  astonishing.  A  20-mile 
walk  on  a  Sunday  to  some  locality  where  he  had 
marked  a  particular  plant  so  as  to  secure  its 
fruit  he  thought  nothing  of.  His  herbarium  of 
British  plants,  so  rich  in  critical  forms,  mostly 
collected  by  himself,  he  presented  a  few  years 
ago  to  Aberdeen  LTniversity.  He  collected  speci- 
mens of  all  cultivated  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
that  were  known,  and  the  herbarium  he  thus 
formed  has  played  a  most  important  part  in  the 
building  up  of  the  unique  collection  of  hardy 
ligneous   plants   now   cultivated   at   Kew. 

Nicholson  was  gardener,  botanist,  chemist, 
traveller,  linguist  (he  spoke  French  and  German 
with  great  fluency),  a  man  of  many  accomplish- 
ments, and,  as  everyone  who  became  acquainted 
with  him  soon  found  out,  of  agreeable  persona- 
lity. When  he  retired  from  the  curatorship  of 
Kew,  his  friends  and  colleagues,  wishing  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  his  sterling  qualities, 
subscribed  a  testimonial  as  an  expression  of 
their  admiration  of  him  "  as  a  man  of  science 
and  a  gardener  and  their  appreciation  of  bis 
worth  as  a  friend." 

Nicholson  did  much  valuable  work  at  Kew. 
He  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  his  monographs  of 
such  genera  as  Quercus  and  Acer,  published  in 
these  pages,  are  models  of  critical  study  and 
industry.  Whilst  he  was  not  a  very  prolific 
writer,  in  all  that  he  wrote  he  was  most  con- 
scientious. It  was  therefore  most  fortunate  for 
horticulture  that  he  was  induced  to  undertake 
the  editorship  of  the  Dictionary  of  Gardeninf^, 
a  work  which  has  done  more  towards  standardi-^- 
ing  plant  names  and  developing  an  interest  m 
horticulture  than  anything  published  sini.  o 
Loudon's  day.  It  was  his  intention,  had  his 
health  permitted,  to  write  a  big  book  on  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  for  which  he  had  collected 
much  information,  some'of  which  has,  we  be- 
lieve, been  utilised  by  Messrs.  Elwes  and  Henry 
in  their  work  on  the  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  now  in  course  of  publication. 

Nicholson  was  a  self-taught  man.  The  writer 
remembers  how  he  would  hurry  from  a  botanis- 
ing  excursion  to  the  Surrey  Downs  to  meet  a 
young  German  from  whom  he  received  lessons 
in  German  in  the  evening.  He  was  a  quick 
learner,  but  he  essayed  one  subject  which  beat 
him.  Music  had  great  charm  for  him,  and 
after  he  had  turned  30  he  determined  to  learn 
to  play  the  piano.  How  he  worked  at  it ;  rising 
at  5  a.m.  to  practise.  But  it  was  of  no  use  ; 
as  he  put  it.  ''my  heart  and  head  are  all  right, 
but  my  hands  are  too  clumsy,"  and  he  gave  it 
up.  Like  most  Yorkshiremen,  Nicholson  was  a 
keen    sportsman ;     rowing    and    swimming    he 


loved,  and  he  followed  cricket  with  the  greatest 
ardour. 

The  great  charm  of  George  Nicholson  was  in 
his  conversational  gifts,  for  he  was  a  most  en- 
tertaining talker,  not  about  plants  only,  but 
about  most  subjects  that  interest  men.  He  died 
comparatively  young.  Born  in  1847,  sturdy  in 
figure,  full  of  energy  and  secure  of  encourage- 


THE    LATE    GEORGE    NICHOLSON,    V.MH.,    A  L.S 

ment,  Nicholson  appeared  to  be  of  the  type  that 
reach  or  get  beyond  the  term  of  four  score  years. 
He  married  when  about  thirty,  but  was  soon 
left  a  widower,  with  one  child,  a  son,  who  is 
now   a   naval   engineer. 

It  was  deceased's  wish  that  his  body  should 
be  cremated,  as  was  that  of  his  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Herbst.  A  funeral  service  was  held  at 
Christ  Church,  Richmond,  and  was  attended  by 
Lt.-Col.  David  Prain,  the  Director  of  Kew  Gar- 
dens, Dr.  O.   Stapf,  W.  Watson,  J.   M.  Hillier, 


THE    LATE    RICHARD   LYE. 

A.  D.  Cotton,  and  other  members  of  the  Kew 
staff,  also  Sir  George  W-itts,  W.  Marshall,  J. 
Walker,  C.  T.  Druery.  W.  Hales,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson  (representing  the  Gardeners''  Chronicle), 
and  others.  The  principal  mourners  were  the  son 
and  the  brother  of  the  deceased  gentleman,  and 
Mr.   W.   Hotting  Hemsley.     There  were  present 


in    the    church,    Mrs.    Ashby    (sister)    and    her 
daughter,  also  Mrs.  W.  Betting  Hemsley. 

Among  the  wreaths  sent  was  one  from  tho 
Director  and  staff  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Kew.  It  was  formed  of  bronzed  Oak 
leaves  and  Maple  shoots,  interspersed  with 
purple  Asters.  The  Oal;  and  Maple  were  es- 
pecially appropriate,  seeing  that  Mr.  Nicholson 
had  monographed  both  these  genera.  Another 
wreath  was  formed  of  Lilies  and  white  Chry- 
santhemums. 

John  Ouvrard,  the  doyen  of  the  French 
gardeners  in  England  and  the  raiser  of  Pteris 
Ouvrardii,  one  of  the  most  deservedly  popular 
decorative  Ferns  ever  grown,  passed  away 
quietly  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  at  his  residence 
at  Child's  Hill  on  Tuesday,  22nd  inst.,  after  a 
very  short  illness.  Deceased  was  a  most  ener- 
getic man,  for  upwards  of  forty  years  he  was  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  flower  market,  Covent 
Garden,  being  a  most  successful  cultivator 
of  flowering  and  of  foliage  plants.  He  made 
his  debut  in  England  at  the  Wellington  Nur- 
series, St.  John's  Wood,  when  these  were  in  all 
their  glory.  Mr.  J.  Ouvrard  was  the  President 
d'Honneur  of  the  Societe  Frangaise  d'HorticuI- 
ture  de  Londres,  to  which  institution  he  was 
very  devoted.  He  was  a  striking  illustration  of 
perseverance,  and  remained  in  possession  of  his 
mental  faculties  to  the  very  last. 

Richard  Lye. — We  regret  to  record  the  death 
of  this  gardener,  on  September  16,  at  the  age  of 
51  years,  after  undergoing  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis in  Newbury  Hospital.  His  death  was 
a  great  shock  to  his  relatives,  as  previously  his 
condition  was  such  that  they  had  hopes  of  his 
recovery.  Deceased  was  a  member  of  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Although  probably  better 
known  in  North  Hants,  and  Berks,  than  else- 
where, he  was  esteemed  by  everyone  as  a  man 
of  a  kindly  and  genial  disposition,  as  well  as  a 
capable  gardener,  and,  in  earlier  years,  a  first- 
class  vegetable  exhibitor.  Mr.  Lye  was  gar- 
dener and  bailiff  for  some  27  years  at  Sydmond- 
ton  Court,  the  estate  of  the  Kingsmill  family. 
Considering  the  distance  of  his  home  from 
London,  he  was  a  frequent  attendant  at 
the  H.S.  Committee  meetings,  where  his  pre- 
sence was  ever  welcome.  It  was  but  recently 
that  an  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  to  a 
Tomato  at  Wisley,  named  L5^e's  Early  Prolific, 
raised  at  Sydmondton,  which  proved  to  be  pro- 
bably the  very  earliest  kind  to  ripen  out-of- 
doors  in  commerce.  The  funeral  took  place  on 
Monday,  21st  inst.,  in  the  village  churchyard  at 
Ecchinswell  in  the  presence  of  many  relatives 
and    friends. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


BULBS. 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associatiom, 
Limited,  92,  Long  Acre.  London,  W.C. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237,  238  &  97,  High  Holborn,  London, 

Arthur  Robinson,  35,  Camomile  Street,  City,  E.C. — Also 
flowering  roots. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex— Also  roots. 

Smith  &  Simons,  36-38.  West  George  Street,  Glasgow— 
Also  nursery  catalogue. 

James  Murray.  Deptford,  S.E. 

James  Mason,  63,  Crawshay  Road,  N.  Brixton,  S.W.— Also 

Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield,  Middlesex.— Also 
Tubers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough — Auriculas, 

Carnations,  Picotees,  etc. 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  67  and  68,  Cheapside.  E.C— Register 

of  nurseries,  market  gardens,  &c.,  to  be  let  or  sold. 
Miss  Hemus,  Holdfast  Hall,  Upton-on-Severn— Sweet  Peas. 
Cli  BRANS,      Altrincham,      Manchester,     and     Bramhall — 

Geo.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath— Autumn  bulb  and  plant  list. 
Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Norwich— Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees, 
etc. 


Tom  Kershaw,  Cross  Roads,  Keighley,  Yorks.— Seeds. 
Horace   J.  Wright,   Dault   Road,  Wai  "  " 

Sweet  Peas. 


Vandsworth,    S.W.— 


.  Sons,  Ltd.,  Ciontarf  N 


TRADE  NOTICE. 


enced  business  with "^Ir.  Page  (under  the 
name  of  Messrs.  Whitelegge  &  Page),  at  the  Nurseries, 
Chislehurst,  Kent,  as  general  nurserymen,  seedsmen, 
florists,  and  Orchid  specialists. 
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GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


:Mr.  H.  G.  Bl 


J.    Lee 


RD,  for  more  than  14  years  Gardener  to 
RD  Chapman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.L..  of  Hill 
.in-Longdendale,  Chi 


ributi 


Gardener 
jse,  HeatDii 
of  2s.  to  the 


L,  Esq., 

s,  Gart., 
,.  Pali.. 
menced 

)  the  Hon. 


Mersey.    (Thanks   for   you: 
R.G.O.F.  bos.) 

■.  H.  CoR^•ISH,  late  Foreman  in  the  service  of  Alfred 
Benson,  Esq.,  as  Gardener  to  the  same  Gentleman, 
Upper  Gatton  Park,  Mersthani.  Surrey. 

■.  Reuben  Smith,  for  nearly  3  years  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
Robertson,  of  Caen  Leys,  AshieaJ,  Surrey,  as  Gar- 
dener to  A.  C.  Nathan,  Esq  ,  at  the  same  place,  which 
has  been  renamed  "  Florcsta."  (Thanks  for  Is.  con- 
tribution to  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  ) 

-.  Walter  Sword,  formerly  of  Dalkeith,  and  Royal 
Gardens,  Windsor,  and  inside  Foreman  at  Hallyburton, 
near  Coupar-Angus,  N.B.,  as  Gardener  to  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  TiiRNOR,  Pinkney  Park,  Malmesbury,  Wills. 
Mr.  Sword  enters  on  his  new  duties  on  the  30lh  inst. 

-  Wm.  Haddon,  late  Gardener  and  Steward  to  Sir  Wm. 
GoFF,  Bart.,  GlenviUe,  Walerford,  Ireland,  and  formerly 
«  years  Head  Gardener  to  Lord  Ardilaun,  Ashford 
House,  Cong,  Co.  Galway,  as  Gardener  to  P.  B. 
BURGOVNE,  Esq.,  Broadlands,  Ascot,  Berks. 

:.  A.  KiLLicK,  for  the  past  3*  years  Foreman  at  Bushey 
Down,  Tooling  Common,  "S.W.,  as  Gardener  to  Sir 
Ralph  Blots,  Bart.,  Cockfield  Hall,  Yoxford,  Suffolk. 

:.  R.  Learmouth,  for  the  past  BJ  years  Foreman  in  the 
Gardens  of   the   Rt.   Hon.   Lord    L 
Hendre,  Monmouth,  as  Gardener  to  i.  lidd 
Sheraeld  Manor,  Basingstoke. 

•.  F.  Havi  ER,  formerly  Gardener  to  Sir  R.  Bi 
Cockfield  Hall,  Yoxford,  as  Gardener  to  R 
Esq.,  The  Boltons,  Ipswich.  Mr.  Havler  c 
his  new  dulies  on  September  18. 

:.  G.  H.  Cook,  for  the  past  SJ  years  Gardener  I 
H.  BouRKE,  Wootton  Hall,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  as 
Gardener  to  J.  F.  Campbell,  Esq  ,  Woodseat,  Uttoxeter, 
Staffordshire. 

-.  F.  W.  Wiles,  Gardener  to  the  late  Earl  Sondes,  Lees 
Court,  Faversham,  Kent,  as  Gardener  to  J.  De  Pass, 
Esq.,  Middleton  Hall,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

:.  John  Collier,  for  the  past  U  years  Head  Gardener 
G.  SiNGiR,  Esq.,  Coundon  Court,  Co' 
to  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  BarL,Gatti 

:.  William  Morrison,  for  the  past  year 
Stirling,  and  previously  Foreman   a 
Gardens,  Perthshire,  as  Garde 
Turfhills,  Kinross,  N.B. 

:.  J-  Prior,  lale  of  Messrs.  Clibran 
dener  to  Stanley  Pearson,  Esq. 
Cheshire. 

M.  Dick,  late  Carnation  grower  at  Sandringha 
dener  to  J.  H.  Nicholson,  Esq,  Baliath  Bi 
Co.   Meath,    Ireland.    Mr.   Dick  commenced 
duties  on   the  21st  August.    (Than 
donation  to  the  Orphan  Fund  Box.) 

-.  F.  Head,  Gardener  to  the  late  Canon  Thvnne  of 
Penstowe,  Bude,  as  Gardener  to  Hon.  Mp.  Tremavne, 
Sydenham,  Lewdown,  Devon. 

-.  John  Podmore,  for  some  years  Gardener  to  Lord 
Lawrence,  Chetwode  Manor,  Buckingham,  and  for 
the  past  2  years  at  Owlbrigg,  Cambridge,  as  Gardener 
to  Cornelius  Hanburv,  Esq.,  Manor  House.  Little 
Berkhampstead,  Hertford. 

-.  Wm.  R.  Rkader,  late  Gardener  to  Sir  Francis  Ley, 
Bart.,  Lealholme,  Yorkshire,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  P. 
Burns,  610,  13th  Avenue  West,  Galgary,  Alia,  Canada. 

:.  Percy    R.    Hills,    late    Foreman    at    Kinloch    Castle 
and   previously   2  years   inside   Foreman 


s  Garde 

I  Park,  Reigate. 

ar  at  Gartur  Gardens 

at  Gartmore  Hous< 

3  Colonel  Porteous, 

Nursery, 


Park    Hill, 


Kells 


for  Is.  6d. 


Cha 


Pontchartra'in,  S'.-et-C,  France,  as  Gar- 
to  Sir  George  Bullough,  Kinloch  Castle,  Isle 
jm,  Oban,  N.B. 


ENQUIRIES   AND    REPLIES. 

Preserving  Walnuts. — My  grandmother  kept 
her  Walnuts  in  tubs  or  boxes  buried  in  white 
sand,  and  was  granted  an  Award  of  Merit  by 
the  R.H.S.  for  fruits  [Nuts?]  which  were  12 
months  old-  This  was  in  days  long  passed,  but 
doubtless  they  would  keep  under  the  same  con- 
ditions now.     A.  H.  Pearsoti,  Lowdham. 


Apples  with  Scab  :  Rustic.  The  fruits  are 
badly  infested  with  Apple-scab,  Fusicladium 
dendriticum.  Spray  the  trees  next  winter  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Beech  Hedge  :  A.  G.  S.  Spray  the  plants  with 
a  strong  insecticide,  such  as  Paris  Green, 
which  contains  arsenic. 

Begonia  Rust  :  /.  P.  Dip  the  plants  in 
tobacco  water  to  destroy  the  mite. 

Caterpillars  on  Pear  Trees  ;  /.  H.  The 
bark  of  your  Pear  trees  appears  to  have  been 
infested  by  the  caterpillars  of  a  small  moth, 
but  the  only  trace  of  the  insect  found  amongst 
the  pieces  of  bark  were  the  empty  chrysalis 
cases  of  Semasia  Woeberana,  one  -of  the  Tor- 
trix  moths.  The  caterpillars  would  not  pene- 
trate far  into  the  wooii. 


Celery  :  Edgbaston.  The  earth  round  the 
Celery  root  contained  the  following  :  Several 
small  earth  worms,  a  few  chrysalides  of  a 
small  fly,  the  insects  when  in  the  grub  state 
had  probably  fed  on  the  roots  ;  a  number  of 
insects  (Lipura  ambulans),  nearly  allied 
to  the  "  springtails  "  (these  are  undoubtedly 
injurious  to  the  roots  of  many  plants)  ;  and  a 
number  of  small  white  worms  belonging  to  the 
family  Enchytraeidae,  which  are  also  very 
destructive  to  the  roots  of  plants.  There  were 
no  wireworms  present,  but  you  no  doubt  mis- 
took the  grub  of  a  fly  for  these.  This  grub, 
unfortunately,  could  not  be  found  when 
wanted  for  further  examination.  The  small 
white  worms  may  be  killed  by  thoroughly 
soaking  the  soil  with  lime  water.  A  dressing 
of  vaporite  would  probably  kill  the  Lipuras 
and  the  other  grubs. 

Chrvsanthemfm  Injured  :  Bedford.  There  is 
no  disease  present  in  the  plants.  The  trouble 
is  due  to  a  mechanical  injury,  such  as  might 
be  caused  by  a  mark  of  the  thumb  nail  where 
the  bud  has  been  pinched. 

CURTIS'S   "  BOTANIC.VL   MAGAZINE  "  :    W.    V.      The 

early  volumes  of  this  work  are  not  so  valu- 
able as  some  of  those  published  in  later  years, 
particularly  between  1830  and  1870,  We  have 
often  endeavoured  to  complete  our  own  set, 
which  is  deficient  in  the  numbers  issued  dur- 
ing this  period,  but  with  no  success.  Should 
yoii  be  in  possession  of  any  that  appeared 
about  the  time  mentioned  we  should  be 
pleased  to  know.  Your  best  plan  for  dispos- 
ing of  the  books  would  be  to  insert  a  small 
advertisement  in  some  botanical  or  gardening 
paper. 

Dry  Tennis  Court  :  W.  W.  As  you  have  at 
your  disposal  granite,  clinkers,  and  sand,  you 
can  obtain  a  good  court  by  forming  a  base 
with  the  clinkers,  making  this  very  firm,  and 
finishing  with  a  layer  of  sand  and  granite 
chips  mixed.  After  this  has  been  well  rol'ed, 
coat  the  surface  with  tar  that  has  been  boiled. 

DuROLiNE :  J.  S.  .1/.  The  makers  are  James 
Dyson  &  Co.,  Atlas  Works,  Elland,  Yorks. 

Fir  Trees  Attacked  by  a  Grub  :  /.  Geddes. 
The  beetle  which  is  attacking  your  Fir  trees  is 
Hylurgus  pinij>erda.  Whenever  possible, 
break  off  the  infested  shoots  and  burn  them, 
and  remove  alt  dying  trees  and  those  which 
have  been  recently  cut  down  from  the  planta- 
tions, as  the  insects  breed  in  felled  timber. 
They  lay  their  eggs  just  beneath  the  bark,  and 
the  grubs  feed  on  the  tissue  of  the  cortex 
and  the  wood.  Trees  which  have  teen 
felled  only  a  few  months  may  be  found  with 
thousands  of  these  insects  in  all  stages.  It  is 
useful  to  leave  some  boughs  with  the  bark  on 
lying  about  as  traps  for  this  insect,  and  when 
the  grubs  are  detected  the  bough  should  be 
burnt. 

Fruit  Room  :  11".  L.  Although  the  natural  soil 
probably  forms  the  best  floor  for  a  fruit 
house,  many  of  these  structures  have  a  con- 
cr;te  bottom.  As  you  state  rats  are  trouble- 
some, we  should  advise  the  use  of  some  pav- 
ing such  as  a  layer  of  concrete. 

Gloxinia  Seedling  :  W.  D.  B.  A  desirable 
variety,  but  no  advance  upon  others  already 
in  commerce. 

Grub  in  a  Silken  Cocoon  :  D.  C.  The  grub 
which  you  found  in  a  silken  cocoon  had  be- 
come a  chrysalis  by  the  time  it  reached  us,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  specific  name. 

LE.4VES  Spotted  :  D.  C.  There  is  no  disease 
present  in  either  the  Pelargonium  or  the 
Eucalyptus  leaf  sent.  The  injury  is  mechani- 
cal, caused  probably  by  burning  with  the 
sun's  rays. 

Material  for  a  French  Garden  :  /.  /.  E. 
In  our  last  issue  M.  Auguste  Danre's 
address  should  read  Alfortville,  instead  of 
Algorkille.  The  allowance  for  breakages  is 
4  per  cent.,  and  not  9  per  cent,  as  stated. 

Names  of  Fruits  ;  S.  H.  J.  Plum  OuIIin's  Gol- 
den Gage,  Apple  Lord  Suffield.— ff.  Walker. 
A  very  fine  fruit  of  Stirling  Castle.    C.  Olivier. 

1,  a  bad  specin;en,  too  badlv  grown  to  name  ; 

2,  Royal  Rusjett ;  3,  Lady  Derby;  4,  Scarlet 
Golden   Pippin  ;  f),   Sturmer   Pippin  ;  6,  Win- 

.  ter  Nonsuch.—//.  W .  The  Grapes  received 
were  not  shrivelled  in  the  least.  Do  you  m.enn 
cracking  or  shanking? — Groves.  Roundway's 
Magnum  Bonum. — Madeley  (Ealing).  1,  Lord 
Sufiield  ;  2,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  3,  Emperor 


Alexander  ;  4,  Manx's  Codlin  ;  5,  Ribston  Pip- 
pin ;  6,  Wealthy.— A.  W.  T.  1^  Ecklinville 
Seedling ;  2,  Colonel  Vaiighan ;  3,  Golden 
Spire ;  4,  Worcester  Pearmain  ',  6,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis.— 4.  F.  C.  1,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh  ;  2,  Chelmsford  Wonder ;  3,  Emperor 
Alexander ;  4,  Pott's  Seedling ;  5,  Adams' 
Pearmain  ;  6,  Jargonelle. — Gibson.  1,  Lord  Suf- 
field  ;  2,  The  Queen  ;  3,  Duchess'  Favourite  : 
4,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  5,  Lady's  Finger  ;  6, 
Grenadier.— il/v/Zc.  1,  Kirk's  ;  2,  Prince  of 
Wales.- IF.  D'ay.  1,  Old  English  Codlin  ;  2, 
not  recognised,  most  probably  a  local  variety  ; 
3,  Peter  Smith  ;  4,  Lord  Lennox  ;  5,  Welling- 
ton ;  6,  not  recognised. — T.  J.  1,  Mere  de 
Menage  ;  2  and  5,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  ;  3,  Em- 
peror Alexander  ;  4,  not  recognised  ;  6,  King 
of  the  Pippins. — W(t':erl>y.  1,  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
2,  Black  Diamonds  ;  3,  Goliath  ;  4,  Rotten  ;  5, 
Kirk's. — H.  W.     Clapp's  Favourite. 

Names  of  Plants  :  /.  G  Clematis  flammula. — 
Bucks.  1,  Cupressuspisifera  squarrosa;  2,  Cornus 
Mas  variegata ;  3,  Euonvmus  europ^eus  ;  4. 
Hypericum  elatum  :  5,  Berberis  vulgaris  foliis 
purpureis  ;  6,  Lycium  chinense  var. — A.  Fuch- 
sia macrostemma  gracilis. — M.L.L.  A,  Fuchsia 
macrostemma  gracilis  ;  B,  Helxine  Solieroli. — 
S.,  Sontligate.  Epidendrum  triste.— //.  /.  1, 
Abelia  rupeftris;  2,  Zingiber  ofi&cinalis  (Gin- 
ger); 3,  Saintpaulia  ionantha  ;  4,  Chrysanthe- 
mum segetum  ;  5,  Chelidonium  majus.— /4.  IF. 
Berberis  stenophylla :  the  plant  will  thrive 
on  a  rockery  as  you  suggest. — H.  T.,  Ireland. 
1,  A  variety  of  garden  Fuchsia  ;  2,  next 
week:  3,  Polygala  Dalmaisiana:  4,  Dracasna 
fragrans  ;  5,  Rhoeo  (Tradescantia)  discolor  ;  6 
Cassia  corymbosa  ;  7,  Fuchsia  fulgens — R.  T. 
1,  Dendrobium  bicamcratum  ;  2,  Eria  conval- 
larioides;  3,  Mormodes  buccinator  ;  4,  Oncidium 
barbatum  :  5,  Odontoglossum  blandum  :  6,  Ada 
aurantia'a.  —  A.  II.  P.  Probably  Eurycles 
Cunningl'amii  (send  when  in  flower).— /I.  E. 
Medicaga  maculata.— //.  B.  We  do  not  under- 
take to  name  \'arieties  of  Pelargoniums  — 
IV.  (S-  Son.  Hesperis  matronalis.  Dame's 
Violet  or  Rocket.- II'.  King.  1,  Arundinaria 
auricoma  ;  2.  .Arundinaria  Fortunei  ;  3.  Arundi- 
naria (probably  humilis)  ;  4,  Berchemia  race- 
mosa  ;  5,  Escalionia,  send  when  in  flower  :  6, 
Escallonia,  probably  exoiiiensis  ;  7,  Escalionia 
rubra.  R.  P.  1,  Aucuba  japonica  var.  ;  2, 
Berberis  stenophylla  ;  3,  Please  send  when  in 
flj'vver  :  4,  Deutzia  crenata ;  5,  Ligustrum  jap- 
onicum  ;  6.  Veronica  species,  send  when  in 
flower;  7,  Neillia  opulifolia  (probably). 

Peaches  :  Gardener.  Hale's  Early,  Early 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Violette  Hative,  Crimson 
Galande,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Walburton 
Admirable  ripening  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  given.  Nectarines  Early  Rivers, 
Dryden,  and  Pineapple. 

Pear  Trees  Damaged  :  /.  H.  Your  Pear  trees 
appear  to  have  been  attacked  by  the  cater- 
pillars of  a  small  moth,  probably  Semasia 
Woeberana  ;  but  the  only  trace  of  the  insect 
found  was  the  chrysalis  cases,  from  which  a 
small  moth  had  escaped. 

Preserving  Walnuts:  /.  A.  See  note  under 
"  Queries  and  Replies." 

Pruning  Vines  :  H.  IF.  It  is  not  good  prac- 
tice to  s'norten  the  laterals  severely  directly 
the  bundles  are  cut,  as  the  foliage  is  required 
to  strengthen  the  wood,  and  the  proper 
maturation  of  the  shoot  is  essential  for  success 
the  following  season. 

Scarlet  Runner  Bean  :  C.  G.  Y'ou  are  correct 
in  }our  inference  that  these  pods  are  fruits, 
and  you  would  be  equally  correct  in  stating 
them' to  be  vegetables. 

Tomato  with  Outgrowth  :  E.  B.  The  abnor- 
mality is  frequently  seen,  and  is  due  in  all 
probability  to  a  rich  soil  containing  an  excess 
of  plant  food. 

Valuation  of  Plants:  .4.  W.  We  cannot 
estimate  the  value  of  Strawberry  and  Daffodil 
plants  unless  we  know  all  the  circumstances 
as  to  their  condition  of  culture,  age,  locality, 
&c.  You  should  seek  the  advice  of  some 
professional   valuer. 

Communications  Ri  CFivEn.-H.  T.-W.  S.-H   J.— A.  H.—  ' 
F.  E.  S.  &  Co.-A.  B.— J.  S.-C.  A.  M.— A.  W.— S.  B.-- 

F.  L.-Enquirer-J.   G.-G.    M.-W.   H.  Y.  ■  J.  E.  T.- 

E.  C.  S.-J.  D.-B.  &  Son,  Ltd.— S.  &  Sons— W.  D.— 
W.   G.— W.  -E.   M.   P.-A.  &   B  ,   Ltd.-R.  V.  &  Son— 

G.  W.— W.  L.-A.  G.  S.-M.  SCo.-W.  E.  G.— T.  B.— 

F.  E.  S.  &  C-.-F.  R  J. -II.  S.  T.— C.  S.  X- Co.,  Ltd. - 
B.  L.-S.  B.-  G.  S.  -J.  &  Sons  -  W.  S.  T.— S.  F.  W.- A.  B. 
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CULTURE  OF  TULIPS  AT  KEW. 

ALTHOUGH  in  this  country  we  can 
never  hope  to  dispense  with  the  sup- 
pHes  of  Dutch-grown  bulbs,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  bulbs  should  not  be 
grown  much  more  extensively  in  the  British 
Isles.  For  some  years  past  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  at  Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire,  the 
culture  of  Tulip  bulbs  for  sale  has  been 
carried  on  extensively.  The  most  suitable  soil 
is  a  light  sandy  loam,  which  must  be  well 
drained,  or,  failing  this,  in  winter  soon  after 
planting  many  of  the  bulbs,  especially  the 
early  Dutch  varieties,  will  rot  or  fall  a  prey  to 
disease.  Deep  and  thorough  working  of  the 
soil  is  important. 

.^t  Kew  the  nursery  ground  where  the 
bulbs  are  grown  was  originally  a  kitchen 
garden.  The  manuring  is  done  in  spring 
previous  to  the  planting  of  Polyanthus,  Iberis, 
and  other  spring-flowering  subjects,  because 
if  Tulips  are  planted  in  freshly-manured 
ground  they  are  more  liable  to  attacks  of 
disease.  The  manure  becomes  well  in- 
corporated with  the  soil  by  the  autumn,  when 
the  plants  are  lifted,  and  it  is  then  in  good 
condition  for  the  bulbs.     A  light  dressing  of 


lime,  or  soot  and  bone-meal,  is  generally 
forked  in  previous  to  planting.  Most  of  the 
hulb  planting  is  carried  out  in  October.  The 
illustration  at  fig.  105  depicts  a  nursery  bed 
set  out  with  bulbs  ready  for  covering  with 
soil.  For  convenience  of  working,  the  beds 
are  made  4  feet  in  width,  with  a  path  i  foot 
in  width  between  eacli  bed.  The  medium- 
sized  bulbs  are  set  out  ij  inches  to  2  inches 
apart  in  rows  4  inches  apart.  The  small 
bulbs  and  chits  are  sown  thinly  in  drills  the 
same  distance  apart  between  the  rows.  All 
are  covered  with  about  3  inches  deep  of  soil. 
A  second  method  sometimes  practised  is  to 
chop  out  shallow  drills  3  to  4  inches  deep  and 
place  the  bulbs  a  similar  distance  apart  in 
these.  No  further  attention  is  necessary  till 
the  young  growths  show  sufficiently  above 
the  surface  to  permit  of  the  ground  being 
stirred  between  them  with  a  Dutch  hoe.   This 


of  June,  or  beginning  of  July,  according  to 
the  variety. 

The  flowering  bulbs  in  the  beds  are  lifted 
towards  the  end  of  May,  as  far  as  possible  in. 
the  order  of  flowering,  a  start  being  made 
with  such  sorts  as  Keizer  Kroon  and  La 
Reine  about  May  20,  the  last  to  lift  being 
Parisian  Yellow  and  Caledonia.  The  bulbs 
are  by  no  means  ripe,  but  as  the  beds  are 
required  for  the  summer  bedding  plants  they 
are  carefully  lifted  with  the  growths  attached, 
and  heeled  in  coal  ashes  to  complete  the 
ripening  of  the  bulbs.  This  takes  about  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  according  to  the  weather 
and  the  variety.  When  removed  from  the 
ashes  the  bulbs  are  spread  out  on  shelves  in  a 
cool,  well-ventilated  shed,  shelves  being 
arranged  all  round  as  in  a  fruit  room.  Each 
sort  must  be  carefully  and  plainly  labelled. 
The  cleaning  and  sorting  of  the  bulbs  pro- 
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[Photograph  by  C.  F.  Raffill. 

Fig.  105. — TULIPS  planted  in  the  "nuksekv"  at  kew  gardens; 

BEDS  FOUR  FEET  IN  WIDTH. 


must  be  done  several  times  during  the  season 
of  growth.  Any  buds  which  show  should  be 
allowed  to  open,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
if  the  plants  are  correctly  named,  for  in  spite 
of  the  greatest  care  "rogues"  are  nearly  sure 
to  occur  here  and  there.  As  soon  as  developed 
sufficiently  to  distinguish  them,  the  flowers 
should  be  nipped  off.  In  gardens  however 
where  large  quantities  of  flowers  are  re- 
quired for  decoration,  the  blooms  may  be  cut 
off  with  one  leaf  and  stem  just  above  the 
second  leaf,  without  harming  the  bulb  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  bulbs  are  left  in  the 
ground  till  the  growths  have  died  down 
before  they  are  lifted,  which  will  be  the  end 


vides  work  for  wet  weather.  As  shown  in  the 
illustration,  the  bulbs  are  graded  into  three 
sizes.  (.\)  Small  bulbs  and  chits,  which  must 
be  grown  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  nur- 
sery before  they  reach  flowering  size.  (B) 
Medium-sized  bulbs ;  many  of  these  will  pro- 
bably flower,  but  will  be  better  for  one  more 
year  in  the  nursery.  Tlie  flowers  if  required 
can  be  cut  for  decoration.  (C)  Good,  sound 
flowering  bulbs  for  planting  in  the  beds. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  convey  in  thes« 
notes  the  idea  that  no  Tulip  bulbs  are  pur- 
chased for  bedding.  For  obvious  reasons, 
especially  in  a  public  garden,  it  is  desirable 
to  vary  the  scheme  of  bedding  more  or  less 
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from  year  to  3'ear.  As  the  beds  differ  in  size, 
sufficient  bulbs  of  the  varieties  required  are 
not  always  available.  The  nursery  ground  is 
also  restricted,  and,  of  course,  varieties  new  to 
the  collection  are  added  from  time  to  time. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  number  grown,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  over  20,000  first-size 
bulbs  are  available  for  planting  this  autumn. 
In  addition  to  these  there  must  be  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  many  small  bulbs  and  chits  to 
plant  in  the  nursery. 

Tulip  bulbs  are  sometimes  attacked  by  a 
disease  known  by  the  name  of  Sclerotinia 
(syn.  Botrytis)  parasitica,  or  Tulip  mould.  On 
the  stem  and  leaves  it  forms  dark-brown 
patches.  Under  the  skin  the  sclerotia  is  grey 
in  colour,  while  in  very  bad  cases  it  forms 
masses  of  black  sclerotium.  The  best  means 
of  eradicating  the  disease  is, to  lift  all  the 
bulbs  and  burn  them  as  soon  as  it  appears. 
The  soil  also  should  be  burnt,  and  the  sur- 
rounding ground  dressed  with  lime.  As  a 
preventive  measure  it  is  better  not  to  grow 
Tulips  on  the  same  ground  two  years  in  suc- 
cession, as  the  sclerotia  will  live  in  the  soil 
for  sometimes  a  couple  of  years,  if  not  more. 
The  ground  may  also  be  dressed  annually 
with  lime. 

Early  Dutch  Tulips. 

This  section  is  by  far  the  most  popular  for 
bedding,  as  they  flower  sufficiently  early  to 
permit  of  the  bulbs  being  lifted  from  the  beds 
in   plenty  of   time   to  plant   out   the   summer 


height  15  inches;  Rose  Luisante,  silky-rose, 
height  10  inches;  Thomas  Moore,  orange, 
height  18  inches  ;  White  Swan,  pure  white, 
egg-shaped  flower,  height  15  inches;  and 
Yellow  Prince,  rich  yellow,  height  12  inches. 

Parrot  or  Dragon  Tulips. 
This  is  a  very  distinct  class  of  Tulips, 
notable  for  the  size  and  grotesque  shape  of 
the  brilliantly-coloured  flowers.  They  are 
really  monstrosities  obtained  from  Tulipa 
Gesneriana.  The  curious  way  the  blooms 
twist  and  tumble  about  is  by  some  growers 
regarded  as  a  point  in  their  favour,  while  for 
this  same  reason  they  are  condemned  by 
others.  The  colours  of  the  flowers  include 
crimson  and  yellow,  being  the  principal 
colours  either  as  selfs  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
Ten  or  a  dozen  named  varieties  are  cata- 
logued, but  the  general  practice,  as  at  Kew, 
is  to  grow  a  bed  of  mixed  varieties.  One  un- 
accountable failing  which  I  have  not  noticed 
in  any  other  section  of  Tulips  is  that  really 
first-class  bulbs  sometimes  fail  to  flower. 
Before  this  character  of  the  Parrot  Tulip  was 
thoroughly  understood,  we  blamed  the  bulb 
grower  for  supplying'  badly-harvested  bulbs, 
but  the  same  defect  sometimes  occurs  in 
home-grown  bulbs. 

Darwin   Tulips. 
Of  the  Tulips  cultivated  at  Kew,  the  Dar- 
win  section   thrive  best.     As   the   bulbs   arc 
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Fig.  106. — TULIP  BULBS  graded. 


bedding  subjects.  For  brilliancy  of  colour 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  them  for 
early  flowering  either  in  beds  or  massed  in 
Icng  borders.  Some  varieties  grow  and  in- 
crease much  better  than  others.  In  addition 
to  devoting  whole  beds  to  their  culture  very 
beautiful  effects  can  be  obtained  by  planting 
the  bulbs  amongst  low-growing  spring- 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Double  Daisies, 
Polyanthus,  Double  and  Single  .-Vrabis,  &c. 
One  of  the  most  effective  arrangements  of 
this  kind  we  have  ever  had  was  a  bed  of  Lac 
Dor6,  a  variety  with  purple  flowers  edged 
white,  with  a  groundwork  of  Double  White 
Arabis.  The  early  Dutch  Tulips  vary  con- 
siderably in  height,  ranging  from  a  few- 
inches  in  the  case  of  the  Due  van  Tliol 
varieties,  to  16  or  18  inches  in  that  of  Thomas 
Moore. 

Amongst  the  numerous  sorts  tried  at  Kew 
the  following  succeed  best  :  Artus,  rich  scar- 
let, yellow  centre,  height  12  inches;  Duchess 
de  Parma,  orange-red,  deep  yellow  margin, 
height  15  inches;  Keizer  Kroon,  crimson- 
scarlet,  edged  yellow,  height  16  inches;  Lac 
Dor^,  purple,  edged  white,  9  inches ;  La 
Reine,  white,  suffused  pink,  height  12  inches ; 
Ophir  d'Or,  canary-yellow,  height  12  inches; 
Prince  of  Austria,   scarlet-orange,    fragrant. 


late  in  flowering,  it  makes  us  a  fortnight 
late  in  planting  out  the  summer  bedding,  if 
they  are  grown  in  beds.  Anyone,  however, 
who  has  seen  a  really  good  display  made  by 
these  beautiful  Tulips  at  the  end  of  May 
cannot  but  admit  they  are  worthy  of  exten- 
sive cultivation.  In  gardens  where  plenty 
of  money  is  forthcoming  for  the  purchase  of 
bulbs,  10  days  or  a  fortnight  may  be  gained 
by  lifting  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
drop  and  throwing  them  away,  purchasing 
fresh  bulbs  each  autumn.  Provided  they  are 
lifted  with  care,  and  heeled  in  ashes,  we 
find  it  possible  to  lift  the  bulbs  quicker  after 
flowering  than  with  the  early-flowering 
Dutch  varieties.  Readers  who  do  not  care 
to  grow  the  Darwin  Tulips  in  beds  should 
plant  them  amongst  the  herbaceous  peren- 
nials in  the  mixed  border,  or  along  the  front 
of  shrubbery  borders.  The  bulbs  can  then 
be  left  in  the  ground  for  two  or  three  years 
without  being  disturbed.  In  addition  to  their 
value  for  garden  decoration,  their  long,  stiff 
flower  stalks,  the  many  beautiful  shades  of 
colour,  and  fine  blooms  make  them  of  great 
value  for  cutting.  The  sight  of  hundreds 
of  these  late-flowering  Tulips  nodding 
gracefully  in  the  breeze,  with  various  spring- 
flowering  plants  such  as  Arabis  albida  flore 


pleno.  Wallflowers,  and  Polyanthus  as  a 
groundwork,  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described. 

The  most  popular  varieties  of  Darwin 
Tulips  grown  at  Kew  are  Ariadne,  fiery  crim- 
son ;  Clara  Butt,  rosy  salmon,  height  16 
inches;  Coquelin,  fiery  red;  Europe,  fiery 
salmon-scarlet,  white  base,  height  12  inches; 
Fra  Angelico,  almost  black,  height  24  inches, 
one  of  the  earliest  Darwins  to  flower ;  Harry 
Veitch,  deep  maroon,  height  20  inches ;  Isis, 
large,  fiery  crimson,  21  inches;  La  Candeur, 
also  known  as  White  Queen,  shaded  lilac, 
passing  to  white,  height  23  inches  ;  La  Tulipe 
Noire,  the  best  black  Tulip,  height  14  inches ; 
Margaret,  silvery  blush,  blue  base ;  Parthe- 
nope,  pinky-lilac,  height  20  inches  ;  Pride  of 
Haarlem,  one  of  the  largest-flowered  Dar- 
wins, colour  cerise-scarlet;  Rose  Queen,  lilac- 
lose ;  Salmon  King,  deep  salmon-ro^c, 
shaded  scarlet ;  The  Shah,  rich,  dark,  cherry- 
rose  ;  and  William  Pitt,  glowing  crimson, 
height  24  Inches. 

Mav-flowering  Cottage  Tulips. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  growing  of  late- 
flowering  varieties  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Darwin  Tulips  has  affected  this  section 
considerably.  Although  a  very  old  section 
compared  with  the  Darwins,  It  is  only  since 
the  Introduction  of  the  latter  that  the  May- 
flowering  Cottage  varieties  have  been  grown 
so  extensively  for  spring  bedding.  Used  in 
conjunction  with  the  Darwins,  they  impart 
an  additional  beauty  to  both  sections,  as 
several  colours,  notably,  yellow,  not  repre- 
sented amongst  the  Darwins  are  plentiful 
in  the  section  under  notice.  Although  not  so 
robust  in  habit  as  the  majority  of  the  Dar- 
win Tulips,  they  are  equally  valuable  for 
cutting,  many  decorators  preferring  them 
especially  for  small  vases,  as  the  long,  slen- 
der stems  lend  themselves  more  readily  to 
graceful  and  elegant  arrangements.  The 
selection  of  colours  is  very  varied,  rang- 
ing from  deep  crimson  and  yellow  to  pure 
white. 

Amongst  the  numerous  varieties  in  this 
section  grown  at  Kew,  the  following  are  the 
most  successful  :— Bouton  d'Or,  deep  yel- 
low, egg-shaped  flower,  the  best  yellow  for 
associating  with  Darwin  Tulips,  height  16 
inches ;  Bridesmaid,  rose,  striped  white, 
height  15  inches  ;  Caledonia,  orange-scarlet, 
height  is  inches;  Columbus,  yellow,  striped 
red,  height  14  inches ;  Elegans,  scarlet,  re- 
curved petals,  height  21  inches;  Gold  Cup, 
yellow,  flaked  carmine,  15  Inches;  Ingles- 
combe  Scarlet,  deep  scarlet,  black  base,  long 
petals,  height  20  inches ;  Isabella,  primrose 
yellow,  flushed  with  rose,  height  12  inches; 
La  Merveille,  an  immense  flower,  distinct  sal- 
mon-scarlet colour,  delightfully  fragrant ; 
Parisian  Yellow,  bright  yellow,  pointed 
petals,  rather  late,  height  18  inches ;  Picotee, 
also  known  as  Maiden's  Blush,  white,  suf- 
fused rose  at  tips  of  petals,  height  15  inches; 
Retroflexa,  light  yellow,  reflexed,  twisted 
petals,  height  16  inches ;  Rosalind,  fiery  rose, 
white  base;  Striped  Beauty,  rose,  shaded 
deep  crimson,  and  white. 

In  arranging  to  plant  a  set  of  beds  with 
Tulips  two  important  points  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  addition  to  the  colours  of  the 
flowers,  namely,  the  time  of  flowering  and 
the  height  at  which  they  flower.      Both  of 
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these  characters,  of  course,  vary  somewhat 
each  vear,  according  to  the  weather.  This, 
however,  does  not  affect  the  relation  in  these 
two  respects  of  one  variety  with  another.  To 
quote  an  instance  of  what  is  meant,  accord- 
ing to  my  notes  the  variety  Fra  Angelico  was 
at  its  best  on  May  2,  while  tlie  popular 
variety,  Clara  Butt,  flowered  11  days  later, 
namely.  May  13.  By  this  circumstance  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  due  consideration 
must  be  given  to  this  point  when  planting 
the  bulbs. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  double  varieties 
of  Tulips  are  included  in  the  lists  given,  as 
none  are  grown  in  beds  at  Kew.  It  is  found 
that  for  effective  planting  the  single  varie- 
ties are  by  far  the  most  elegant  and  useful. 
A.  O. 


Noordwijk,  where  not  only  Tulips,  but  Narcissi 
and  Hyacinths  are  grown  in  great  numbers. 
At  Sessenheim  a  brief  halt  was  made  at  the  nur- 
series of  Messrs.  St.  van  Waveren  and  Kruyff, 
the  firm  who  distributed  the  pink-fiowered 
Astilbes,  known  as  Peach  Blossom  and  Queen 
Alexandra.  Several  acres  of  these  plants  were 
seen  in  cultivation.  Afterwards,  the  journey 
was  through  Lisse,  a  centre  for  Hyacinth  cul- 
ture, and  to  Hillegom,  which  has  developed 
from  a  small  village  into  a  little  town  solely  by 
reason  of  the  bulb  culture.  From  Hillegom  the 
way  led  through  Heemstede  to  Overveen,  a 
district  in  which  bulbs  were  cultivated 
almost  from  the  first,  and  thence  to  Haar- 
lem, which  was  approached  through  what  are 
known  as  the  Haarlem  woods  or  park.  An 
international  exhibition  of  flowering  bulbs  is  to 
be  held  in  these  woods  in  1910  ;  if  the  bulbs  are 
exhibited  as  growing  in  beds,  the  effect  will  be 
one  well  worth  witnessing. 


Holland  commenced  to  export  bulbs  in  con- 
siderable quantities  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  and  the  industry  has  not  only  in- 
creased continuously  since  that  time,  but  recent 
returns  prove  that  the  volume  of  trade  is  greater 
now  than  in  any  previous  year.  Exact  returns 
have  been  published  since  1897,  in  which  year 
the  total  exports  were  5,701,798  kilograms  (kilo- 
gramme =  2.2046  lb).  In  1900  they  were 
8,417,482  kilograms,  in  1903  9,778,440,  and  in 
1907  l.'j,277,400  kilograms,  th-j  value  of  which 
is  about  10  million  florins  (florin  =  Is.  8d.). 
According  to  the  published  figures  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  take  40  per  cent,  of  the  exports, 
Germany  (including  Austria)  25  per  cent.,  the 
United  States  18  per  cent.,  the  northern  Euro- 
pean countries  9  per  cent.,  and  France  and  other 
Latin  countries  5  per  cent.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  upwards  of  2,000  growers  of  bulbs, 
and  150  of  these  are  exporters. 


Fig.   107. — Tvric.\L  dutch  bulb  farm  in  the  neigueourhood  of  11,1 


BULBS  IN  HOLLAND. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  potting  and 
planting  of  flowering  bulbs  is  in  full  progress, 
our  mind  recalls  a  visit  made  to  the  Dutch  bulb 
fields  at  the  latter  end  of  April  last.  We  had 
been  staying  for  a  short  period  at  Amsterdam, 
and  by  appointment  proceeded  from  that  city  to 
Leiden,  where  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Ernest  H. 
Krelage,  president  of  the  Dutch  Bulb  Growers' 
Society,  and  Mr.  S.  Kruyff,  president  of  the 
Dutch  Bulb  Exporters'  Association.  Our  pur- 
pose was  to  make  the  journey  by  motorcar  from 
Leiden  to  Haarlem,  the  intervening  country  re- 
presenting the  centre  of  the  Dutch  bulb-growing 
industry,  which  may  now  be  said  to  reach  as  far 
north  as  the  Dutch  Sea  Islands,  and  as  far  south 
as  the  province  of  Zealand.  Leaving  Leiden, 
our  route  lay  through  Rijnsburg,  a  district  in 
which  Tulips  are  chiefly  cultivated  ;    thence  to 


The  reader  may  imagine  the  glorious  sight  the 
fields  of  bulbs  in  full  flower  presented  during 
our  drive,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  sun  shone 
brightly  all  the  time,  and  that  the  ground  is 
almost  as  level  as  a  billiard  table  !  Much  of  the 
land  in  the  district  traversed  lies  actually  below 
sea  level.  The  lighter,  more  sandy  locali- 
ties are  selected  for  Hyacinth  culture,  and 
the  more  loamy  soils  serve  for  Tulips  and  Nar- 
cissi. The  accompanying  illustration  at  fig.  107 
will  afford  some  idea  of  a  Dutch  bulb  farm,  the 
plain  building  which  is  used  for  cleaning  and 
storing  being  also  a  feature  that  may  be  seen 
in  almost  every  establishment.  As  a  rule,  the 
varieties  are  grown  together  in  consider- 
able quantities,  presenting  great  breadths  of 
pink,  red,  blue,  purple,  or  white,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  these  are  continually  repeated  until 
the  colours  appear  to  melt  into  the  distant 
horizon. 


The  Dutch  Bulb  Growers'  Society  wac 
founded  in  1860.  At  the  prefent  time  it  consists 
of  36  local  sections  and  2,800  members-  This 
Society  publishes  a  paper  twice  each  week  which 
is  sent  free  to  the  members.  Committees  of 
nomenclature  sit  during  the  flowering  season, 
and  fix  the  names  of  new  varieties  submitted 
by  members  and  judge  the  merits  of  new  seed- 
ling varieties  or  new  introductions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  committee  meetings  and  local 
shows,  the  Society  organises  a  great  flower 
show  every  five  years.  The  next  one,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  will  be  held  in 
1910,  and  will  commemorate  the  half  centenary 
of  the  Society.  There  are  other  newer  societies 
for  the  promotion  of,  special  interests, 
one  of  these  being  the  Association  of  Bulb 
Exporters,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and 
another  a  union  of  growers  who  are  not 
importers.     P. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   PLANT    NAMES. 


Pronunxiation. — In  the  first 
word  in  each  line  the  accent  ('J  is 
short ;   (")  is  long. 

In  the  second  word  vowels  are  to 
be  pronounced  as — 
arise,  at,  age,  art,  air,  all 
end,  egg,  eat,  err,  ewe 
in,  it,  ire,  sir 

on,  otter,  owe,  or,  do,  owl,  oil 
us,  utter,  use,  iirn 
"  ch,"  as  in  chin  ;  "  th,"  as  in  thin 
"  s,"  as  in  soft;   "  f ,"  as  in  far 
'*  g  "  as  in  go. 

All  other  letters  are  unmistakable. 


[Continued  from  page  234.) 
Barkeria,  bark-e'-ri-a 
Barkhaiisia,  bark-hau-zi-a 
Barleria,  bar-le'-ri-a 
Barnadesia,  bar-na-de'-si-a 
Barnardia,  bar-nar'-di-a 
Barringtonia,  bar-ring-to'-ni-a 
Bartholina,  bar-tho-li'-na 
Bartonia,  bar-to'-n!-a 
Bartramia,  bar-tra'-mi-a 
Bartsia,  bart'-si-a 
Baryosma,  bar-i-oz'-ma 
Bas'ella,  ba-sel'-la 
Basil,  baz'-il 
Bassia,  bas'-si-a 
Batatas,  ba-ta'-tas 
Batemannia,  bat-man'-ni-a 
Batschia,  bat'-schi-a 
Baiiera,  bow'-gr-a 
Baiihinia,  bow-hin'-i-a 
Beatonia,  be-to'-ni-a 
Beaucarnea,  bo-kar'-ne-a 
Beaufortia,  bo-for'-ti-a 
Beaumontia,  bo-mon'-ti-a 
Becium,  be'-si-um 
Begonia,  b6-go'-ni-a 
Bejaria,  be-jar-i-a 
BelUdiastrum,  bel-li-di-ast'-runi 
Bellis,  bel'-lis 
Bt^llium,  bel'-li-um 
Beloperone,  bel-6-pSr'-6-ne 
Benicasa,  ben-i-ka'-za 
Benthamia,  ben-tha'-mi-a 
Berardia,  be-rar'-di-a 
Berberis,  ber'-ber-is 
Berchemia,  ber-ke'-mi-a 
Berckheya,  berck-he'-ya 
Bergera,   ber'-jer-a 
Beringeria,   ber-in-je'-ri-a 
Berrya,  berr3''-a 
Berteroa,  ber-ter-o'-a 
BerthoUetia,  ber-thol-le'-ti-a 
Bertolonia,  ber-to-lo'-ni-a 
Berzelia,    ber-ze'-li-a 
Beschorneria,  bgsch-br-ne'-ri-a 
Besleria,  bez-le'-ri-a 
Bessera,  bes'-ser-a 
Beta,  be'-ta 
Betonica,  b6-ton'-i-ka 
Betula,  bet'-u-la 
Biarum,  bi-ar'-um 
Bidens,  bi'-dens 
Bifrenaria,  bl-fre-nar'-i-a 
Bignonia,  big-no'-ni-a 
Billardiera,  bil-lard-i-e'-ra 
Billbergia,  bil-ber'-ji-a 
Billotia,  bil-lo'-ti-a 
Biophytum,  bi-6ff-i'-tum 
Biota,  bI-6'-ta 
Biscutella,  bis-ku-tel'-la 
Biserrula,  bi-ser'-ru-la 
Bivoneea,  bi-vo-ne'-a 
Bixa,  bix'-a 

Blackburnia,  black-biirn'-i-a 
Blackwellia,  black-wel'-li-a 
Blseriaj  ble'-ri-a 
Blakea,  blak'-e-a 
Blandfordia,  bland-ford'-i-a 
Blechnum,  blek'-num 
Blechum,  ble'-kum 
BU'pharis,  blef'-ar-is 
Blephilia,  blef-il'-i-a 
Bletia,  blet'-i-a 
Blighia,  bli'-i-a 
Blitum,  bli'-tum 
Blunienbach'ia,  blu-men-bak'-i-a 


Bobartia,  bo-bar'-ti-a 
Bocconia,  bok-ko'-ni-a 
Boebera,  be'-ber-a 
Boerhaavia,  beer-ha'-vi-a 
Boldoa,  bol-do'-a 
Boleum,  bo'-le-um 
Bolivaria,  bo-liv-ar'-i-a 
Boltonia,  bol-to'-ni-a 
Bomarea,  bo-mar'-i-a 
Bombax,  bom'-bax 
Bonapartea,  bo-na-part'-e-a 
Bonatea,  bo-nat'-e-a 
Bongardia,  bon-gard'-i-a 
Bonnaya,  bon-nay'-a 
Bonnetia,  bon-ne'-ti-a 
Bontia,  bon'-ti-a 
Borago,  bor-a'-go 
Borecole,  bor'-e-kol 
Borbonia,  bor-bo-ni-a 
Borkaiisia,  bork-how'-zi-a 
Boronia,  bor-6'-ni-a 
Borreria,  bor'-rer-i-a 
Boscia,  bos'-ki-a 
Bosea,  bo'-se-a 
Bossiaea,  bos-si-e'-a 
Boswellia,  boz-well'-i-a 
Botryadenia,  bot-ri-a-de'-ni-a 
Botryceras,  bot-ris'-er-as 
Botrychium,  bot-rik'-i-um 
Bougainvillea,  bou-gan-vil'-le-a 
Bourreria,  bour-re'-ri-a 
Boussingaultia,   bous-sin-galt'-i-a 
Bouvardia,  bou-vard'-i-a 
Bovista,  bo-vis'-ta 
Bowenia,  bo-we'-ni-a 
Brabejum,  brab-e'-jum 
Brachychiton,  brS,k-i-ki'-ton 
Brachycome,  brak-i-ko'-me 
Brachyliena,  brak-i-le'-na 
Brachypodium,  brak-i-p6'-di-um 
Brachyrhyncus,  brak-i-rhin'-kus 
Brachysema,  brak-i-se'-ma 
Brachystelma,  brak-i-stel'-ma 
Brassavola,  bras-sa-vo'-la 
Brassia,  bras'-si-a 
Brassica,  bras'-si-ka 
Bravoa,  bra-v6'-a 
Bremontiera,  bre-mon-ti-er'-a 
Brexia,  brex'-i-a 
Bridolia,  bri-de'-li-a 
Briza,  bri'-za 
Brodisea,  bro-di-e'-a 
Bromelia,  bro-me'-li-a 
Bromheadia,  br6m-h6d'-i-a 
Bromus,  bro'-mus 
Brongniartia,  bron-ni-ar'-ti-a 
Brosimum,  bros'-i-mum 
Brosssea,  bros-e'-a 
Brotera,  brot'-er-a 
Broughtonia,  brow-to'-ni-a 
Broussonettia,  bru-s6n-et'-ti-a 
Browallia,  brow-al'-li-a 
Brownea,  brown'-e-a 
Brownlowia,  brown-low'-i-a 
Brucea,  brus'-e-a 
Brugmansia,  brug-man'-si-a 
Brunfelsia,  briin-felz'-i-a 
Briinia,  brii'-ni-a 
Brunnichia,  brun-nik'-i-a 
Brunonia,  bru-no'-ni-a 
Brunsvigia,  bruns-vij'-i-a 
Brya,  bri'-a 
Bryanthus,  bri-anth'-us 
Bryonia,     bri-o'-ni-a 
Bryophyllum,  bri:0-fil'-lum 
Bucida,  bu'-sid-a 
Biiddlea,  bCid'-le-a 
Buffonia,  buf-fo'-ni-a 
Bulbine,  bul-bi'-ne 
Bulbocodium,  bul-bo-ko'-di-um 
Bulbophyllum,  bul-bo-fil'-lum 
Bulbostyiis,  bul-bo-sti'-lis 
Bumalda,  bu-mal'-da 
Bumelia,  bu-me'-li-a 
Bunchosia,  bun-ko'-zi-a 
Biinium,  bu'-ni-um 
Buphane,  bu-fa'-ne 
Bupleurum,  bu-plur'-um 
Bupthalmum,  buf-thal'-mum 
Burchardia,  biirk-ar'-di-a 
Burchellia,  biir-cher-li-a 
Burlingtonia,  biir-ling-to'-ni-a 
Burrielia,  biir-ri-e'-li-a 
Bursaria,  bur-sar'-i-a 


Bursera,  biir'-ser-a 
Burtonia,  biir-to'-ni-a 
Biitea,  bu'-te-a 
Biitomus,  bu'-to-mus 
Biixusj  bux'-us 
B,Vblis,  bi'-blis 
Byrsonima,  birs-on'-i-ma 
Bystropogon,  bis-tro-po'-goa 
Byttncria,  bit-ne'-ri-a 


Cabomba,  ka-bom'-ba 
Cacalia,  ka-ka'-li-a 
Cactus,  kak'-tus 
Cadia,  ka'-di-a 
Caelestina,  se-les-ti'-na 
Cfenopteris,   se-nop'-ter-is 
Caesalpfnia,  sez-al-pin'-i-a 
Csesia,  sez'-i-a 
Caiophora,  ki-of'-or-a 
Cajanus,  ka-ja'nus 
Cakile,   ka-ki'-le 
Caladenia,  kal-a-de'-ni-a 
Caladium,  kal-a'-di-um 
Calamagrostis,  kal-a-ma-gros'-tis 
Calamintha,  kal-a-minth'-a 
Calampelis,  kal-am'-pel-is 
Calamus,  kal'a-mus 
Calandrinia,  kal-an-drin'-i-a 
Calanthe,  kal-an'-the 
Cala'thea,  kal-ath'-e-a 
Calceolaria,  kal-se-o-lar'-i-a 
Caldasia,  kal-a'-si-a 
Calea,  ka'-le-a 
Caleacte,  kal-e-ak'-te 
Caleana,  kal-e-a'-na 
Calectasia,  kal-ek-ta'-si-a 
Calendula,  kal-end'-u-la 
Caliphiiria,  kal-i-fur'-i'-a 
Calla,  kal'-la 
Calliandra,  kal-li-and'-ra 
Callicarpa,  kal-li-kar'-pa 
Callichroa,  kal-li-kro'-a 
Callicoma,  kal-li-ko'-ma 
Calligonum,  kal-Ug'-6-num 
Calliopea,  kal-li-6'-pe-a 
Calliopsis,  kal-li-op'-sis 
Callipeltis,  kal-li-pel'-tis 
Calliphurea,  kal-li-fur'-e-a 
Calliprora,  kal-li-pror'-a 
Callipsyche,  kal-lip-si'-ke 
Callipteris,  kal-lip'-ter-is 
Callirhoe,  kal-li-rho'-e 
Callisia,  kal-lis'-i-a 
Callistachys,  kal-li-stak'-is 
Callistemmaj   kal-li-stem'-ma 
Callistemon,  kal-li-ste'-mon 
Callithaume,    kal-li-thaum'-a 
Callitriche,  kal-lit'-ri-ke 
Callitris,   kal'-i-tris 
Callixine,  kal-lix'-i-ne 
Calochilus,  kal-o-kil'-us 
Calochortus,  kal-o-kort'-us 
Calod^ndron,  kal-o-den'-dron 
Calonyction,  kal-o-nik'-ti-on 
Calopetalon,  kal-o-pet'-a-lon 
Calophaca,  kal-of'-a-ka 
CalophaneSj  kal-of'-an-es 
Calophyllum,  kal-o-fill'-ura 
Calopogon,   kal-o-p6'-gon 
Caloscordum,  kal-o-skbrd'-um 
Calostemma,  kal-o-stem'-ma 
Calothamnus,  kal-o-tham'-nus 
Calotropis,  kal-ot'-ro-pis 
Caltha,  kal'-tha 
Calthrix,  kal'-thrix 
Calycanthus,    kal-i-kanth'-us 
Calycotoma,  kal-i-kot'-o-ma 
Calypso,  kal-ip'-so 
Calyptranthes,  kal-ip-tran'-thez 
Calyptraria,  kal-ip-tar'-i-a 
Calyptrion,  kal-ip'-tri-on 
Calystegia,   kal-is-te'-ji-a 
Camarotis,  kam-a-ro'-tis 
Camdssia,  kam-as'-si-a 
Camelina,  kam-e-li'-na 
Camellia,  ka-mel'-li-a 
Cameraria,  kam-er-ar'-i-a 
Campania,  kam-pa'-ni-a 
Campanula,  kam-pan'-u-la 
Campelia,  kam-pe'-li-a 
Camphorosma,   kam-for-oz'-ma 


Campy lanthus,   kam-pi-lanth'-us 
Campy lobotrys,  kam-pi-lo-bot'-ris 
Canarina,  kan-a-ri'-na 
CandoUea,  kan-dol'-le-a 
Canella,  kan-el'-la 
Canna,  kan'-na 
Cannabis,  kan'-na-bis 
Cantharellus,  kan-thar-el'-lus 
Canthium,  kan'-thi-um 
Cantua,  kan'-tu-a 
Capparis,  kap'-par-is 
Caprifolium,  kap-ri-fo'-li-um 
Capsella,  kap-sel'-la 
Capsicum,  kap'-si-kum 
Caragana,  kar-a-ga'-na 
Caraguata,  kar-a-gu-a'-ta 
Carallia,  ka-ral'-li-a 
Caralluma,  ka-ral-lu'-ma 
Carapa,  ka-ra'-pa 
Carapichea,  ka-ra-pi-ke'-a 
Cardamine,  kar-dam-i'-ne 
Cardiandra,   kar-di-and'-ra 
Cardiospermum,  kar-di-o-sperm'-um 
Carduncellus,  kar-dun-sel'-lus 
Cardunculus,  kar-dun'-ku-lus 
Carduus,  kar'-du-us 
Carex,  kar'-€x 
Careya,  kar-e'-a 
Cargillia,  kar-gil'-li-a 
Carica,  kar'-i-ka 
Carissa,  ka-ris'-sa 
Carlina,  kar-U'-na 
Carlowizia,  kar-lo-vitz'-i-a 
Carludovica,  kar-lu-dov'-i-ka 
Carmichaelia,  kar-mi-ke'-li-a 
Carolinea,  kar-o-lin'-e-a 
Carpinus,  kar-pi'nus 
Carpodinus,  kar-po-di'-nus 
Carpodontus.  kar-po-dont'-us 
Carrichteria,  kar-rik-te'r-i-a 
Carthamus,  kar'-tham-us 
Cartonema,  kar-to-ne'-ma 
Carum,  kar'-um 
Caruncularia,  kar-un-ku-lar'-i-a 
Carya,  kar'-i-a 
Caryocar,  kar-i-o'-kar 
Caryophyllus,  kar-i-o-fil'-us 
Caryopteris,  kSr-i-op'-ter-is 
Caryota,  kar-i-o'-ta 
Casearia,  kas-e-ar'-i-a 
Casebeera,  kas-e-be'r-i-a 
Casselia,  k5.s-se'-li-a 
Cassia,  kas'-si-a 
Cassine,  kSs-si'-ne 
Cassinia,  kas-sin'-i-a 
Castanea,  kas-ta'-ne-a 
Castanospermum,  kas-tan-o-sperm'- 

Castela,   kas-te'-la 
Castelleja,  kSs-tel-le'-ja 
Casuarina,  kaz-u-a-ri'-na 
Catalpa,  kat-al'-pa 
Catananche,  kat-an-an'-ke 
Catasetum,  kat-a-se'-tum 
Catesbsea,  kat-ez-be'-a 
Catha,  kath'-a 

Catharanthus,    kath-ar-anth'-us 
Cathartocarpus,  kath-art-o-kar'-pus 
Cathcartia,  kath-kart'-i-a 
Cattleya,  kat-le'-a 
Caiicalys,  kau'-kal-is 
Cauloph^Uum,  kaul-o-fil'-lum 
Ceanothus,  se-an-6'-thus 
Cecropia,   se-kro'-pi-a 
Cedrela,  sed-re'-la 
Cedronella,  sed-ro-nel'-la 
Cedrus,  se'-drus 
Celastrus,   se-last'-rus 
Celeriac,  sel-er'-i-ak 
Celosia,  se-lo'-si-a 
Celsia,  sel'-si-a 
Celtis,  sel'-tis 
C^nchrus,  senk'-rus 
Centaurea,  sen-tau'-re-a 
Centauridium,  sen-tau-rid'-i-um 
Centradenia,  sen-tra-de'-ni-a 
Centranthus,  sen-tranth'-us 
Centrocarpha,   sen-tro-car'-fa 
Centroclinium,  se/n-tro-klin'-i-um 
Centropogon,  sen-tro-po'-gon 
Centrospiirinum,    sen-tro-sperm'-um 
C.  Butler. 
[To  he  continued). 
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SAXIFRA6A    GOGHLEARIS. 

Regarded  somotimes  as  a  variety  of  S.  lingu- 
lata,  a  most  variable  species  with  a  wide 
distribution  in  Southern  Europe,  S.  cochlearis 
is  certainly  distinct  enough  to  be  accorded 
specific  rank.  It  belongs  to  the  crusted  section 
of  the  genus,  which  contains  such  well-known 
plants  as  S.  Cotyledon,  S.  crustata,  and  S.  mar- 
ginata — all  valuable  as  ornaments  for  the  rock- 
garden.  The  photograph  of  the  group  shown  in 
the  illustration  at  iig.  108  was  taken  in  June, 
when  the  flowering  of  Saxifrages  in  this  country 
— which,  commencing  in  January  with  S.  Bur- 
seriana,  continues  with  other  kinds  till  nearly 
the  end  of  summer — attains  its  greatest  develop- 
ment. S.  cochlearis  is  only  found  wild  in  the 
Alpine  regions  of  the  mountains  to  the  north  of 
Nice  and  Mentone,  and  differs  from  S.  lingulata 
in  having  smaller  rosettes  of  spathulate  leaves, 
with  erect  and  more  open  panicles  of  white 
flowers.  These  are  very  light  and  graceful,  and 
last  for  a  considerable  time  in  perfection.  In 
cultivation  there  are  two  distinct  forms,  that 
known  as  S.  c.  var.  minor  having  much  smaller 


reliable  bulbs  are  by  no  means  cheap.  Lilium 
Leichtlinii  is  an  exceedingly  graceful  species, 
the  slender  flower-spike,  which  reaches  a  height 
of  2  feet  to  4  feet,  being  plentifully  furnished 
with  long,  narrow  leaves.  The  flowers,  whose 
segments  reflex  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
the  Tiger  Lily,  are  in  colour  pale  yellow,  with 
a  suspicion  of  buff,  and  freely  spotted  with 
chocolate.  The  markings  are  small,  and  distri- 
buted over  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the 
flower.  My  experience  is  that  even  good  bulbs 
quickly  deteriorate,  and  after  the  third  season 
flowers  may  as  a  rule  be  sought  for  in  vain  ; 
therefore  it  needs  to  be  constantly  imported 
afresh,  and  as  it  does  not  seem  to  thrive  in 
Holland  it  is  necessary  to  fall  back  on  its  native 
country  of  Japan  to  avoid  losing  it  altogether. 
The  bulbs  of  L.  Leichtlinii  are  small,  and  do 
not  travel  particularly  well,  and  as  imported 
they  are  sometimes  mixed  with  those  of  L. 
Batemanniae.  They  are,  when  dormant,  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  distinguish  from  small  ones 
of  L.  Batemanniae,  but  L.  Leichtlinii  starts  into 
growth  much  earlier  than  the  latter.     A  pecu- 


ph  by  \V.  living. 


Fig.  io8. — saxifraga  cochlearis:  fldwurs  whue 


rosettes  and  flowers  than  those  of  the  type,  being 
only  a  few  inches  high.  It  is  often  grown  under 
the  name  of  S.  valdensis,  a  diminutive  species 
that  is  rare  in  gardens.  Even  when  not  in  flower, 
S.  cochlearis  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
Saxifragas,  forming  neat  carpets  of  silvery 
rosettes.  Like  all  the  other  members  of  this  sec- 
tion, it  enjoys  a  sunny  ledge,  planted  amongst 
boulders  in  stony  soil  of  a  calcareous  nature.  As 
all  these  Saxifragas  hybridise  so  freely,  the  best 
means  of  increasing  particular  species  is  by  divi- 
sion, or  by  the  numerous  off-sets.      TK.  7. 


THE    BULB   GARDEN. 

LILITM  LF.TCHTLIXn. 
This  is  a  charming  Lily,  but  it  is  not  so 
frequently  seen  in  gardens  as  it  used  to  be  twenty 
years  ago.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and 
was  first  introduced  therefrom  in  1867.  For 
some   years    it    was    very    rare,    and    even    now 


liarity  of  L.  Leichtlinii,  even  more  pronounced 
in  the  case  of  the  Indian  L.  neilgherrense,  is, 
that  after  leaving  the  bulb,  the  flower-stem  often 
travels  some  little  distance  underground  before 
it  appears  above  the  surface.     W. 

LILIUM  LONGIFLORUM. 
This  favourite  species  of  Japanese  Lily, 
Teppo  Yuri  in  Japanese,  from  teppo,  a  gun, 
from  the  long,  tube-like  bloom,  and  yuri,  a 
bulb,  is  exported  from  Japan  in  three  chief 
varieties,  viz.,  L.  longiflorum  eximium,  L.  1. 
multiflorum,  and  L.  1.  giganteum.  Through  in- 
tensive cultivation  and  insufficient  care,  the  first 
two  have  developed  a  disease  which  has  caused 
the  European  gardener  great  vexation  and  loss, 
50  per  cent,  of  the  bulbs  not  producing  flowers, 
and  the  exporters  have  received  many  com- 
plaints. A  change  of  habitat  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  bulbs  was  tried,  but  the  disease 
being  present  in  the  substance  of  the  bulbs 
themselves    no    good    resulted,    and    it    was    at 


length  resolved  to  collect  and  cultivate  the  bulbs 
in  their  actual  home,  where  the  plant  grows  in 
the  mountains  of  the  island  of  Oshima,  situated 
800  miles  south  of  Yokohama.  The  bulbs  are 
collected,  and  then  grown  on  good  soil  on  the 
adjacent  land.  The  venture  has  been  eminently 
successful.  In  1907  the  first  experimental  ex- 
portation of  300  to  400  chests  was  made  to 
Europe  and  the  U.S.A.,  and  the  results  have 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  demand  for  the 
bulbs  has  increased  enormously.  Mr.  Unger,  a 
former  partner  in  the  nursery  f^rm  of  L.  Boh- 
mer  &  Co.,  Yokohama,  has  paid  a  recent  visit 
to  the  island  after  14  years'  absence,  which  has 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  observing  the 
culture  and  the  freedom  of  the  bulbs  from 
disease.  As  the  bulbs,  which  are  known  in  the 
trade  as  Lilium  longiflorum  formosum,  ripen 
earlier  on  Oshima  than  at  Yokohama,  they  are 
fully  one  month  sooner  in  a  fit  condition  for  ex- 
porting, so  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  to 
bloom  at  Easter  disappears  entirely.     F.  M. 


SOME  NEGLECTED  ANNUALS. 

There  is  some  danger  that  the  present  craze 
for  novelties  in  annuals  may  result  in  the  crowd- 
ing out  of  many  fine  species  of  earlier  introduc- 
tion. Some  perhaps  are  almost  forgotten,  and 
yet  they  are  still  deserving  of  the  prominent 
place  which  they  once  held  in  the  best  of  gar- 
dens. The  following  are  a  few  subjects  worthy 
of  culture. 

Gi/i<i  dianthoides  (Fenzlia  diantliii flora). — A 
charming,  low-growing  annual  of  Californian 
origin,  forming  dense  tufts  of  narrow  leafage 
seldom  exceeding  6  inches  in  height,  and  pro- 
ducing an  abundance  of  large  lilac  and  some- 
times purple  flowers,  with  darker  or  yellowish 
throats,  somewhat  resembling  single  Pinks 
(Dianthus),  hence  its  specific  name.  It  is  of 
very  quick  growth,  perfectly  hardy,  and  is 
especially  jecommended  as  a  carpet  for  Rose 
beds  owing  to  its  dwarf  habit  and  slim  growths. 
It  thrives  best  in  a  light,  sandy,  warm  position. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  where  the  plants  are 
required  to  flower,  either  in  spring  or  in  autumn. 

Chnrieis  heierophylla  (Kaulfussia  amelloides). 
— This  plant  is  of  a  compact,  free-flower- 
ing habit,  and  is  especially  adaptable  for 
massing  or  for  planting  in  small  beds.  The 
pretty  Daisy-like  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful 
purple-blue  colour,  and  are  produced  in  abund- 
ance. It  is  an  ideal  plant  for  carpeting  beds 
containing  taller  subjects,  and  may  be  had  in 
full  bloom  within  two  months  of  seed  sowing, 
which  is  best  performed  in  April.  Since  its 
introduction  two  showy  varieties  have  been 
added,  one  bearing  flowers  of  a  deeper  violet 
colour,  while  the  ray  florets  of  the  other  are 
of  a  showy  dark  crimson  shade.  Both  are 
exceedingly  pretty  varieties.  Six  inches  is  the 
usual  height  of  the  type  and  its  varieties. 

Omphalodes  linifolia. — A  very  refined  South 
European  hardy  annual,  producing  tliroughout 
the  summer  months  an  abundance  of  white 
flowers  that  are  often  tinged  with  blue.  They 
somewhat  .resemble  huge  Forget-me-nots  and  are 
borne  in  loose,  bractless  racemes.  The  plant  is 
much  branched,  each  branch  terminating  in  a 
pretty  floral  raceme.  Nine  inches  is  its  maxi- 
mum height.  The  foliage  is  flax-like  in  appear- 
ance. The  plant  thrives  in  any  ordinary  soil. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  April,  and  again  in 
September. 

Flatystemon  calif  amicus. — A  beautiful  hardy 
annual  of  easy  culture,  native  of  California,  and 
known  as  Cream  Cup.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
Poppy  family.  The  shoots  are  dwarf  and  trail- 
ing, forming  dense  tufts,  which  are  smothered 
during  the  whole  summer  with  pale  yellow  or 
cream-coloured  Poppy-like  flowers.  It  is  the 
best  species  of  a  small  genus,  and  in  common 
with  many  of  the  best  hardy  annuals,  delights 
in  a  light,  sandy  loam.  It  is  best  sown  in  the 
autumn,  although  good  results  may  be  obtained 
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from  spring  sowings.  Sow  thinly  in  the  open 
torder,  and  thin  the  seedlings  to  6  inches  apart. 

Polygonum  orientah  (Persicaria). — A  delight, 
ful  annual,  of  very  free  growth,  from  the  East 
Indies,  producing  flowers  of  a  rosy-crimson 
eolour  in  abundance  in  long  drooping  racemes. 
The  inflorescence  is  both  terminal  and  axillary, 
the  fiowers  appearing  in  August  and  lasting  until 
destroyed  by  frost.  The  plant  is  of  robust 
habit  and  is  much  branched,  giving  off 
numerous  lateral  shoots.  The  rich  green  leaves 
are  large,  slightly  pilose  or  hairy  and  oblong  in 
shape.  The  plant  attains  to  a  convenient 
height,  about  3  feet,  and  is  perfectly  hardy. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in  spring, 
and  the  seedlings  should  be  thinned  so  that 
three  occupy  one  square  yard.  The  species 
■delight  in  a  warm,  sunny  position.  Clumps  of 
this  plant  dotted  at  intervals  along  a  mixed 
border  prove  interesting  and  showy. 

Salvia  carduacea  (Thisilc-lcaved  Salvia). — A 
very  pretty,  small-growing  Labiate  from  Cali- 
fornia, of  dwarf  habit  and  having  distinct, 
elegant.  Thistle-like  foliage.  Its  pretty  lavender- 
coloured,  tubular-shaped  flowers  (see  fig.  109), 
with  beautifully  fringed  margins,  are  set  in  a 
woolly  calyx,  the  whole  being  supported  on 
stout  stems  scarcely  1  foot  in  height.  Owing 
to  the  restricted  number  of  annual  Salvias  of 
ornamental  value,  the  above-named  species  is 
valuable  and  is  well  deserving  a  place  in  a 
mixed  border  of  flowers.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  in  spring  where  the  plants  are  to  flower. 
The  seedlings  should  be  thinned  to  6  inches 
apart. 

Venidium  decurrens  (calendulaceum)). — An 
exceedingly  pretty,  dwarf,  yellow-flowered  Com- 
posite suitable  for  growing  on  warm,  dry,  sunny 
slopes.  Throughout  summer  and  autumn  its 
golden-rayed,  Marigold-like  flowers,  with  dark 
brown,  almost  black,  disks  often  2  inches 
across,  are  produced  in  great  profusion.  The 
foliage  is  glabrous  above  with  white  cottony 
felt  beneath.  The  exceedingly  bright  flowers 
and  dwarf  spreading  habit  (its  height  is 
6  inches),  combined  with  its  adaptability  to 
poor  soils,  render  this  species  a  valuable  subject. 
It  will  be  found  especially  effective  when  dis- 
posed in  large  patches  in  full  sunshine  at  the 
foot  of  a  plant  border.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April  and  May. 
William  Uallett. 


THE    ROSARY. 

AUTUMNAL  ROSES. 
The  most  precious  of  all  the  Roses  that 
adorn  our  gardens  are  unquestionably  those 
which  have  in  largest  measure  what  is  gener- 
ally known  as  the  "  perpetual  "  habit,  more  ex- 
pressively described  as  rcmontanic  by  the  French 
rosarians — the  capability  of  flowering  freely  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  almost  with  equal  facility, 
though  assuredly  with  less  impressiveness,  in 
the  late  autumnal  months.  The  flowers  that 
are  developed  during  this  season  by  the 
finest  varieties  are  necessarily  considerably 
smaller  in  dimensions  than  those  which  charm 
us  during  the  summer  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  not  seldom  even  brighter  in  colour, 
while  the  fascination  of  their  fragrance  remains 
the  same.  There  are  certain  varieties,  especi- 
ally among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas,  and 
Hybrid  Teas,  on  which,  in  September  and  early 
October,  we  can  always  rely.  Conspicuous 
among  these  are  the  incomparable  La  France 
and  its  supposed  derivative,  Caroline  Testout, 
which  even  at  this  late  period  have  a  freshness 
and  a  luxuriance  marvellous  to  behold  ;  Clara 
Watson,  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Prince,  of 
Oxford,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  Hvbrid 
Teas  ;  Viscountess  Folkestone,  which  need  not 
be  characterised  or  eulogised  here  ;  Margaret 
Dickson,  whose  remarkable  achievements  in  my 
garden   I   have  already  described  j   Clio,   which 


much  resembles  the  last- mentioned  Rose  in  ap- 
pearance, but  usually  comes  like  a  Noisette, 
with  clusters  of  buds  ;  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
originally  and  more  expressively  called  "  The 
Snow  Queen,"  undoubtedly  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  white  variety  that  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared. Of  the  Hybrid  1  erpetuals  and  Bour- 
bons the  most  reliable  at  this  season  are  A.  K. 
Williams,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (unless  its  first 
bloom  is  very  late).  Lady  Helen  Stewart,  Hugh 
Dickson,  Mrs.  Paul,  and  Captain  Hayward  (the 
finest  of  all),  while  Madame  Pernet-Ducher, 
Papa  Gontier,  Warrior,  Corallina,  and  Isabelle 
Milner  are  always  conspicuous  for  their  beauty 
in  autumn  among  the  Hybrid  Teas.  Climbing 
Roses  are  in  many  instances  luxuriant  at  this 
season,  especially  such  fine  varieties  as  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Aimee  Vibert,  Mme. 
Pierre  Cochet,  and  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere. 
Among  the  best  autumnal  bloomers  are  three 
recent  acquisitions,  viz.,  Harry  Kirk,  Mrs.  Isa- 
belle Milner,  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Cross.  David  R. 
Williiimsort,  Manse  of  Kirkmaiden,  Wigtownshire, 
Scotland. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   F.   Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Lady 
KuNBURNHOLME,  Wartcr  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Preparations  for  flanting. — If  much  planting 
is  contemplated,  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
fine,  dry  weather  to  prepare  the  ground,  espe- 
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cially  if  it  be  of  a  heavy,  tenacious  character. 
Opinions  differ  considerably  as  to  the  proper 
depth  for  a  fruit  border,  and  great  attention  is 
given  to  this  matter,  but  soil  and  climate  should 
be  also  studied.  In  well-drained  land  18  inches 
to  2  feet  of  rich  soil  is  ample  for  dwarf 
trees ;  whilst  tall,  wide-spreading  standards 
require  a  greater  depth.  Dwarf  trees  are  the 
most  profitable  to  cultivate,  and  when  their 
shoots  are  moderately  pruned  and  the  roots 
mulched  and  otherwise  carefullv  treated,  they 
do  not  require  so  deep  a  compost  as  many  per- 
sons imagine.  Cold,  heavy  land  that  holds 
water  should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  for  the 
planting  of  fruit  trees,  but  this  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  thorough  digging  or  trenching 
and  adding  sand,  lime,  lime  rubble,  road 
scrapings,  wood  ashes,  &c.,  as  the  digging 
proceeds.  No  manure  should  be  used,  ex- 
cepting for  such  fruits  as  Raspberries,  Goose- 
berries and  Currants.  Ridge  planting,  with 
careful  root-lifting  every  two  or  three  years, 
is  preferable  on  heavy  soils.  Thorough  dig- 
ging or  trenching  of  the  ground  is  essential  for 
Apple,  Pear,  and  all  bush  fruits,  and  although 
trenching  is  the  most  expensive,  its  influence 
is  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  trees.  In  fresh 
ground,  especially  if  it  be  of  a  heavy  nature, 
efficient  drainage  should  be  the  first  considera- 
tion. In  the  case  of  light  soils  resting  on 
chalk  or  gravel,  artificial  draining  is  unneces- 
sary, but  a  layer  of  rough  lime  rubble  should 


be  placed  under  each  tree  at  a  depth  of  18  inches 
or  2  feet.  If  young  trees  are  to  be  planted  to 
replace  useless  or  worn-out  specimens,  the  old 
soil  should  be  removed  entirely  and  replaced 
with  fresh  compost,  as  it  is  useless  to  plant 
again  in  the  old  soil.  Loam  should  be  mixed 
with  road  scrapings,  old  lime  rubble  and  soot, 
&c.  For  stone  fruits  a  little  more  calcareous 
matter  may  be  added.  The  materials  should  be 
mixed  ready  and  be  protected  from  heavy  rains 
until  required  for  use.  Careful  records  having 
been  taken  of  the  best  varieties  for  the  district, 
a  visit  should  be  paid  to  a  nursery  and  the 
trees  selected.  Remember,  the  strongest  and 
largest  trees  are  not  always  the  best.  Also  note 
the  character  and  qualities  of  the  newer  varie- 
ties, some  of  which  should  be  given  a  trial.  I  do 
not  advocate  the  planting  of  too  many  varieties, 
but  rather  would  select  a  few  well-known  and 
proved  kinds,  sufficient  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
fruits  from  August  to  April. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 


By  T.  Co 

Early  Peach-house. — The  trees  having  lost 
their  leaves,  the  shoots  should  be  freed 
from  the  trelliswork  and  tied  in  bundles,  so 
that  the  woodwork  and  glass  of  the  house  may 
be  cleansed  with  warm,  soapy  water,  and  th-e 
walls  limewashed.  If  the  trees  were  not  pruned 
immediately  after  the  fruits  were  gathered, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  practice,  the  work 
should  now  be  done.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
advisable  to  cut  out  whole  branches  that  are 
unsatisfactory,  their  place  to  be  taken  by 
younger  shoots,  saved  for  the  purpose.  Wash 
the  bark  of  the  trees  with  a  warm  solution  of 
Gishurst's  Compound,  working  it  well  into  the 
crevices  of  the  wood,  but  the  preparation  should 
not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  shoots  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  as  this  would  probably  lead  to  the 
fruit  buds  dropping.  The  young  shoots  should 
be  washed  with  warm  water  mixed  with  a  small 
amount  of  soft  soap.  After  all  the,se  prepara- 
tions have  been  completed  the  trees  can  be  again 
trained  in  position,  distributing  the  growths 
at  about  5  to  6  inches  apart.  Next  remove 
the  old  mulching  material  and  a  portion  of  the 
top  soil  of  the  border,  replacing  it  with  a  fresh 
compost  of  loam,  wood-ashes,  crushed  miortar, 
and  bonemeal,  or  some  other  suitable  manurial 
compound.  Keep  the  ventilators  of  the  house 
fully  open  and  the  borders  adequately  supplied 
with  water  until  forcing  is  commenced.' 

Pineapples  in  winter. — All  shading  should  be 
removed  from  the  glasshouses  in  which  these 
fruits  are  cultivated.  The  temperature  of  the 
house  containing  plants  for  fruiting  next  sum- 
mer should  be  gradually  lowered  until  by  the 
end  of  October  the  night  temperature  is  from  bfp 
to  60^^,  but  slightly  higher  at  daytime,  and  with 
a  bottom  heat  of  75°  to  80°.  This  will  suffice 
until  the  forcing  season  commences.  Moisture, 
both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  should 
also  be  lessened  in  winter  time,  and  when  the 
plants  are  resting  a  very  small  amount  of  water 
will  be  required,  and  it  should  be  slightly 
warmed  before  it  is  applied.  Endeavour  to  keep 
the  plants  robust  and  healthy,  but  at  the  same 
time  in  a  resting  condition.  A  similar  treat- 
ment should  also  be  afforded  young  plants  raised 
from  suckers  in  the  autumn,  but  as  they  are  in 
smaller  pots  they  may  require  rather  more  fre- 
quent waterings.  Syringing  overhead  should 
be  discontinued,  although  an  occasional  spray- 
ing of  the  surface  between  the  plants  may  be 
permitted.  Plants  of  Smooth  Cayenne,  Char- 
lotte Rothschild,  or  Black  Jamaica  varieties  that 
are  swelling  their  fruits  should  be  watered  with 
weak  guano  water  made  tepid,  and  this  may  be 
afforded  until  they  commence  to  ripen  their 
fruits.  After  the  Pines  are  cut  water  should  be 
withheld.  Keep  a  fairly  moist  atmosphere  by 
damping  the  walks  and  other  bare  surfaces  of 
the  house.  Warmth  from  the  hot-water  pipes 
will  be  required  in  order  to  keep  up  the  tem- 
perature to  65°  or  70°.  Continue  to  propagate 
from  the  suckers  as  they  become  ready,  and  if 
sufficient  of  these  are  not  available,  which  is 
often  the  case  with  the  variety  Smooth  Cayenne, 
the  stock  may  be  increased  from  the  old  crowns, 
which  should  be  potted  into  6-inch  pots  and 
treated  in  the  manner  recommended  for  suckers. 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 


Autumn  treatment. — The  shortening  days,  with 
chilly  mornings  and  evenings,  remind  us  that 
the  autumn  is  here.  The  closing  month  of  the 
past  summer  was  dull  and  wet,  h-ence  the 
growths  of  many  plants  are  not  so  solid  as  de- 
sired. It  needs  a  bright  autumn  to  favour  the 
thorough  ripening  of  the  growths  on  many 
species,  in  order  that  they  may  be  sufficiently 
matured  to  pass  the  coming  winter  in  safety, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  next  season's 
flowering.  The  cultivator  will  therefore  need 
to  make  the  most  of  the  sunshine  that  we  may 
have  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Shading. — It  is  impossible  to  give  any  precise 
directions  as  to  regulating  the  shading  at  this 
season.  Much  depends  on  the  aspect  of  the 
house  and  the  arrangement  of  the  plants. 
CJradual  exposure  to  the  sun  should  be  brought 
about  as  naturally  as  possible,  using  the  blinds 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  then  only 
when  the  sun  being  very  bright  it  is  likely  to 
injure  tender  or  newly-potted  plants.  Directly 
the  blinds  can  be  dispensed  with  they  should 
be  taken  down  and  dried,  any  that  need  it  being 
repaired  before  they  are  stored  away  for  another 
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Watering. — Moisture  must  be  applied  to  the 
roots  with  great  care,  for  all  Orchids  cannot  be 
treated  alike  in  this  respect.  The  habits  of  the 
various  kinds  and  the  condition  of  each  plant 
must  be  considered  separately  and  the  treatment 
varied  accordingly.  In  the  case  of  varieties  hav- 
ing resting  pseudo-bulbs,  it  is,  as  I  have  already 
advised  in  these  columns,  a  mistake  to  with- 
hold water  too  suddenly,  as  the  roots  of  many 
plants  are  most  active  just  as  the  new  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  formed  and  swelling  out.  Amongst 
the  larger  distichous-leaved  Orchids,  many  are 
still  growing  freely,  and  will  require  plenty  of 
heat  and  moisture  until  the  roots  show,  by  the 
white  films  covering  the  points,  that  they  have 
completed  their  season's  growth.  After  this, 
water  sufficient  only  to  keep  both  roots  and 
foliage  in  a  plump  and  healthy  state  is  needed. 

Damping. — There  should  be  less  moisture 
placed  about  the  house  than  hitherto,  as  the 
present  conditions  of  weather  do  not  require  it. 
During  bright  weather  the  warm  and  intermedi- 
ate divisions  of  the  house  may  have  a  moderate 
damping-down  both  mornings  and  afternoons. 
In  the  cooler  divisions  this  should  only  be  done 
in  the  morning,  except  on  very  sunny  days, 
when  a  light  damping  early  in  the  afternoon 
will  be  beneficial. 

Ventilation. — In  order  to  acquire  that  solidity 
of  texture  referred  to  above,  fresh  air  as  well  as 
light  should  be  freely  but  carefully  admitted 
when  the  weather  conditions  permit.  Allow  the 
house  to  become  thoroughly  dry  during  the 
middle  hours  of  the  day.  This  is  an  important 
matter,  and  ensures  the  proper  drying  and  puri- 
fying of  the  atmosphere  necessary  for  the 
thorough  ripening  of  the  growths. 

Temperature. — In  accordance  with  the  above 
remarks,  it  will  be  advisable  to  prepare  for 
winter  by  reducing  the  warmth  a  few  degrees  in 
all  the  houses  both  at  night  and  daytime.  In 
the  cooler  divisions  a  little  artificial  heat  should 
be  permitted,  it  being  better  to  allow  a  little 
warmth  in  the  pipes,  with  the  ventilators  open, 
than  to  close  the  house  without  artificial  heat, 
as  a  saturated  atmosphere,  with  a  low  tempera- 
ture, is  most  injurious  to  all  Orchids. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  lo  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenbam  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Cucumbers.  Much  care  and  proper  appliances 
are  necessary  to  provide  a  regular  supply  of 
Cucumbers  during  the  winter  months.  Plants 
which  were  put  out  at  the  early  part  of  last 
month  should  now  be  coming  into  bearing,  and 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  plants 
shall  not  be  overcropped,  especially  in  their  early 
stages  of  fruiting.  Plncourage  the  plants  to 
make  stout,  hardened  growth  before  the  depth  of 
winter.  The  plants  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  and  a  good  fire-heat,  with  a  moist  atmos- 
phere, should  be  maintained  during  night  and 
cold  weather.  The  roof  glass  should  be  kept 
clean,  so  that  the  plants  may  have  the  full  ad- 
vantage   of    whatever    sunshine    there    may    be. 


Stop  and  regu'ate  the  growths  as  they  require 
it  and  cut  the  fruits  immediately  they  are  ready 
for  the  table  ;  these  will  keep  fresh  for  several 
days  if  the  ends  are  placed  in  a  little  water  in 
a  warm  room  or  house.  Make  another  sowing 
of  a  suitable  winter-fruiting  variety,  sowing  the 
seeds  singly  in  small  60-sized  pots.  Lockie's  Per- 
fection is  one  of  the  very  best  for  this  purpose, 
being  of  medium  length,  very  prolific,  and  pos- 
sessing excellent  quality.  The  seeds  should 
only  be  given  very  little  water  until  after  ger- 
mination has  taken  place,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  them  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  and 
cultivate  the  young  plants  quite  near  the  glass 
until  they  are  ready  for  planting  out. 

Tomatos. — 1£  suitable  means  are  at  command, 
it  is  easy,  by  selecting  suitable  varieties,  to  pro- 
vide fresh  fruit  all  through  the  \vinter  and  early 
spring  months.  Plants  which  have  been  speci- 
ally prepared  for  fruiting  in  winter  should  now 
be  well  established  in  their  final  pots  and  should 
be  removed  from  the  cool  house  to  one  having 
an  intermediate  temperature.  Though  it  is  im- 
possible to  fruit  Tomato  plants  satisfactorily 
during  the  dull  days  of  winter  under  conditions 
of  very  low  temperature,  it  is  almost  equally  un- 
satisfactory  to  subject  them  to  too  great  a  heat,  as 
the  growths  then  quickly  become  weak  and  the 
constitution  of  the  plant  is  ruined.  What  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  is  that  a  dry,  buoyant  atmos- 
phere with  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  should 
be  maintained  and  the  plants  must  never  be  over- 
watered  at  the  root.  All  surplus  growths  should 
be  rem'oved  and  the  leaves  shortened  to  about 
one  half  their  length,  exposing  the  fruits  to  the 
light  as  much  as  possible.  Sunrise  and  Winter 
Beauty  are,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  un- 
surpassed for  winter  work.  Successional  plants 
in  small  pots  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots 
as  required,  keeping  them  near  to  the  glass  in 
the  intermediate  house.  These  will  be  useful 
for  fruiting  early  in  spring.  Any  fruits  which 
may  still  be  unripened  in  the  open  or  in  very 
cool  houses,  pits,  or  frames,  should  be  cut  and 
laid  out  thinly  in  heat  to  ripen.  Though  many 
of  these  may  be  quite  green,  if  anything  like 
matured,  they  will  be  found  to  ripen  satisfac- 
torily under  these  conditions. 

Cabbage. — The  latest  plantings  of  these  ought 
now  to  be  made  on  land  which  has  been  heavily 
manured  and  well  prepared,  choosing  an  ex- 
posed site  if  possible.  Plant  them  in  rows  2  feet 
apart  and  allow  a  space  of  12  inches  from  plant 
to  plant.  Insert  the  plants  well  up  to  the  heart, 
and  make  them  very  firm  about  the  roots. 
Plants  which  were  put  out  earlier  should  be 
examined  and  any  vacancies  made  good.  Fre- 
quently stir  the  surface  soil  with  the  draw  hoe, 
both  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  plants  and 
prevent  weeds. 

Spinach. — Plants  raised  from  early  sowings 
should  be  thinned  out  to  a  reasonable  distance. 
Scatter  a  little  soot  frequently  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  stir  the  surface  with  the  hoe. 
Make  one  more  sowing  on  a  south  border. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


The  Hollyhock. — In  a  favourable  season,  under 
good  cultivation,  this  is  one  of  the  most  stately 
of  autumn-flowering  plants.  The  Hollyhock 
will  flower  freely  when  raised  from  seeds  sown 
early  in  the  year,  from  summer  or  autumn 
rooted  cuttings,  or  eyes.  The  latter  should  now 
be  potted  up  and  placed  near  to  the  glass  in  a 
cold  frame  exposed  to  sunshine.  At  this 
season  it  is  well  to  overhaul  the  old  plants  in 
beds  or  borders,  digging  up  the  choicest  varie- 
ties, removing  their  old  leaves,  and  cutting  back 
the  long  roots  preparatory  to  potting  them  into 
7-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  to  be  wintered  in  cold 
frames.  These  old  stools  will  afford  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  cuttings  in  January,  February, 
and  March.  Insect  pests  may  be  destroyed  by 
dipping  the  leaves  in  water  containing  soft  soap 
and  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  latter  substance 
will  also  destroy  the  troublesome  mildew  to 
which  the  plants  are  subject  in  autumn  and 
winter. 

Pyrethrums. — Herbaceous  Pyrethrums  form  a 
beautiful  and  serviceable  class  of  plants,  and 
are  perfectly  hardy.  Unfortunately,  slugs  are 
particularly'  fond  of  the  shoots,  and  they  fre- 
quently destroy   all  the  young  growths  as  they 


appear,  ultimately  killing  the  plants.  It  is  de- 
sirable, and  in  many  cases  necessary,  to  lift  the 
best  varieties,  parting  them  carefully  with  a 
plunging  fork  and  petting  up  the  divisions  in 
good  loamy  soil.  Place  them  when  potted  in  a 
cold  frame  or  pit  for  wintering.  Strong  clumps 
of  commoner  kinds  may  also  be  increased 
by  division,  replanting  the  pieces  in  fresh  soil. 

marguerite  Carnations  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  the  spring  and  grown  in  the  open  should  now 
be  full  of  expanded  flowers  and  flower-buds. 
If  desirable,  the  plants  can  be  lifted  with  a 
good  ball  of  soil  attached  to  the  roots,  and 
after  being  carefully  potted  stored  in  a  cold 
frame.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  close  atmo- 
sphere for  a  week  or  two,  and  be  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine  till  they  are  re-established.  In 
winter  they  should  be  placed  in  an  inter- 
mediate house. 

Fhysalis  Alkekengii  and  the  stronger-growing 
P.  Franchetii  are  very  effective  subjects  in 
banks  and  borders  at  the  present  time.  If  the 
growths  are  cut  whilst  in  good  condition  and 
dried  similar  to  Helichrysums,  Pampas  Grass, 
(S:c.,  they  will  be  serviceable  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  winter. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  early  sorts  are  rtow  in 
full  bloom,  and  later  varieties  promise  well. 
When  the  flowers  are  grown  especially  for  cut- 
ting, some  protection  should  be  afforded  them. 
If  grouped  together,  a  temporary  framework  may 
easily  be  erected  over  them  and  covered  with 
blinds,  mats,  or  dressed  canvas  covers.  The 
plants  can  be  moved  when  in  flower ;  after 
moving  they  should  not  at  first  be  exposed  to 
bright  sunshine,  and  they  must  never  ht  allowed 
to  suffer  from  lack  of  water. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS, 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Blinds  and  shading. — All  shading  must  now 
be  dispensed  with :  blinds  should  be  taken 
down,  dried,  and  stored  in  a  place  free  from 
damp.  Substances  such  as  "  summercloud " 
that  have  been  painted  on  the  glass  should  be 
washed  off,  as  the  maximum  amount  of  light 
will  be  required  during  the  dull  days  of  autumn 
and  winter. 

Primula  sinensis, — The  earliest  batch  of  these 
plants  should  now  be  removed  from  the  un- 
heated  frame  and  placed  in  an  airy  structure 
in  which  a  temperature  ranging  from  50°  to 
55°  is  maintained.  Allow  the  plants  sufficient 
space  so  that  they  may  be  turned  round  twice 
each  week  without  damaging  the  brittle  foliage. 
Water  shoidd  be  very  carefully  afforded  from 
now  onward,  always  keeping  the  soil  a  little 
on  the  dry  side,  although  never  allowing  the 
plants  to  flag  or  otherwise  suffer  from  lack  of 
moisture.  Watch  for  decaying  leaves,  especi- 
ally about  the  neck  of  the  plant,  for  these  will 
communicate  decay  to  the  stems.  The  Stellata 
or  star-flowered  type  should  also  be  placed  in 
a  warmer  house  and  be  treated  as  advised  for 
the  ordinary  kind.  P.  obconica  requires  a 
greater  amount  of  water  than  P.  sinensis,  and  it 
should  also  be  given  liberal  doses  of  manurial 
stimulants  all  through  the  winter  months.  The 
foliage  at  this  season  is  very  short-stemmed  and 
somewhat  crowded,  the  flower-stems  often  hav- 
ing a  difficulty  in  pushing  their  way  through 
them,  but  with  a  little  care  the  leaves  in  the 
centre  of  the  plant  can  be  disposed  to  allow  the 
inflorescences  to  properly  develop.  This  Primula 
should  be  grown  in  a  moister  atmosphere  than 
the  two  species  previously  mentioned. 

Violets. — Plants  that  were  layered  last  August 
are  now  ready  for  placing  in  unhealed  frames, 
which  should  be  kept  closed  for  a  few  days 
after  planting  is  accomplished.  If  one  thorough 
soaking  of  tepid  water  is  given,  no  more  mois- 
ture will  be  required  until  the  spring. 

Tite  Gtsncra. — Plants  that  are  now  forming 
their  flowering  spikes  should  be  afforded  neat 
stakes,  so  that  the  growths  may  be  properly 
regulated  and  trained.  Arrange  the  tallest 
shoots  near  the  centre  of  the  pot  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  to  encourage  an  even  growth  turn 
the  plants  round  twice  each  week,  .so  that  every 
portion  may  receive  an  equal  amount  of  light. 
Liquid  manure  should  be  given  twice  each 
week,  or  oftencr  if  the  plants  have  filled  the 
pots  with  their  roots. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W,C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
CoMimunicalwtts  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER  scttt  as  early  in  t}i£  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  I/desired,  tlis  signature  will  mit  be 
printed,  hut  kepi  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— r/w  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  itnused  communicatiofis  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspotuients. 


Appointments  for  October. 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  7— 

Nat.    Chrys.    Soc.   Esh.   at    Crystal    Palace   (2    days). 
Roy.  Bot.  Soc.  Exh.  at  Regent's  Park. 
MONDAY,  OCTOBER  12— 

United  Ben.  and  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet.     Nat.  Chrys. 
Soc.  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  13— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.     Brit.  Gard.  Assoc.  Ex. 
Council  meet.     Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  15— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Exh.  of  British-grown  fruit  (2  days). 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17- German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 
MONDAY,  OCTOBER  26— Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  27— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coms.  meet.      Croydon  Chrys.  Show 
(2  days). 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  28- 

Kent  County  Chrys.  Sh.  at  Blackheath  (2  days). 


at  Greenwich— 62  0*. 

LotiDOti.— Wednesiiay,  Scflcmbcr  30  {S  p.m.):    Mas.  77°; 

Min.  67". 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 

Covent   Garden,  London —Thtirsticiy,  October  1 

(10    A.M.) :    Bar.   30'2  ;    Temp.  69"  ;    Weather— 


Fait 
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SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,    TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Dutch    Bulbs,    at    67    and    68,    Cheapside,    E.C.,    by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  lO.SO. 

MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY- 
TWO  Days'  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  by  order  of  Messrs. 
S.  Bide  &  Sons,  at  The  Nursery,  St.  John's,  Woking,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Seventh  Annual  Sale  of  NuVsery  Stock,  by  order  of 
M.   H.   A.   Bear  at  The  Old  Nursery,   Spring  Grove, 
Isleworth,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 
150  lots  Palms,  Bays.  Azaleas,  &c.,  at  67  and  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morns,  at  5. 

FRIDAY— 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids  in  variety,  at  67  and 
68,  Cheapside,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 
Sale  of  surplus  Nursery  Stock,  at   Warren   Nurseries, 
Upper  Tooting,   by  order  of   Messrs.  Ritz  &  Co.,  by 


Prothe; 


:&  Mo 
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The  The  International  Rubber  Ex- 

International  hibition  which  opened  on 
Rubber  Monday,  September  15,  at 
Exhibition,  oiympia  is  of  interest  in  many 
ways.  It  affords  the  first  opportunity  which 
has  been  given  in  this  country  of  seeing 
in  a  collected  form  representative  exhibits 
illustrating  the  chief  phases  in  Rubber 
production  in  the  principal  countries  which 
contribute  to  the  world's  supply.  The  more 
important  Rubber  plants  of  the  world  are 
almost,  if  not  all,  represented  by  living 
specimens.  Some  have  been  raised  from 
seed  and  grain  in  hot-houses  in  this 
country,  others  merely  removed  from  the 
Wardian  cases  in  which  they  have  been  trans- 
ported thousands  of  miles  by  sea  from  the 
Tropics.  There  are  also  large  trunks,  some 
from  trees  20  years  of  age  or  more,  showing 


clearly  by  their  scars  the  modes  of  tapping 
which  have  been  employed  in  order  to  obtain 
the  Rubber  fluid  or  latex. 

Rubber  itself  is  exhibited  in  all  forms,  rang- 
ing from  the  great  balls,  or  "  biscuits  "  as 
they  are  technically  termed,  of  Para  Rubber 
from  Brazil  to  the  various  tvpes  of  biscuit, 
sheet,  crepe,  worm,  and  block  Rubber  indica- 
tive of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  the 
planters  of  Ceylon,  British  Malaya,  and  else- 
where, to  find  tjie  best  method  of  preparing 
their  produce  for  the  market. 

The  allied  materials,  Gutta  Percha  and 
Balata,  are  equally  well  represented.  Living 
plants  are  shown,  as  well  as  their  products 
as  known  to  commerce. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  specimens  of  the 
living  plants  and  their  products,  there  is  also 
a  considerable  assemblage  of  herbarium  speci- 
mens together  with  a  wealth  of  photographs 
portraying  cultivation  and  collection.  Conse- 
quently a  careful  survey  of  the  exhibition 
affords  an  easy  way  of  acquiring  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  principal  features  of 
Rubber  production  as  carried  on  at  present  in 
various  parts  of  the  Tropics.  The  exhibition 
is  not,  however,  confined  to  illustrating  the 
production  of  crude  Rubber.  Machinery  con- 
nected with  its  manufacture  has  been  installed 
and  is  at  work,  and  some  of  the  processes 
through  which  Rubber  passes  before  it 
emerges  in  the  familiar  forms  in  which  it  is 
met  w-ith  in  everyday  life  can  also  be  watched. 

For  all  connected  with  or  interested  in  any 
degree  with  botanic  gardens  at  home  or 
abroad,  the  exhibition  possesses  a  special  at- 
traction. As  is  well  known,  Rubber  cultiva- 
tion has  of  recent  years  made  great  strides. 
Until  about  30  years  ago,  we  were  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  plants  growing  wild  in  the 
great  forests  of  tropical  .America,  .Africa,  and 
Asia  for  our  supply  of  this  valuable  commo- 
dity. But  at  the  present  time  several  hundred 
thousands  of  acres  are  under  Rubber  cultiva- 
tion in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  true 
that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trees  take 
several  years  to  come  into  bearing,  coupled 
with  the  circumstance  that  much  of  this  great 
development  is  of  quite  recent  date,  the  pro- 
portion of  cultivated  to  wild  Rubber  is  still 
quite  small,  only  amounting  to  little  more 
than  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole — but  it  will 
attain  much  greater  relative  importance  in  the 
near  future  when  the  acreage  already  planted 
comes  into  bearing.  This  rapid  increase  in 
the  plantation  of  cultivated  Rubber  is  likely 
to  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  the 
price,  especially  if,  as  seems  probable,  it 
should  be  found  that  the  cultivated  product 
can  actually  be  more  cheaply  supplied  than 
wild  Rubber. 

For  this  desirable  state  of  affairs,  the  world 
is  largely  indebted  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew,  and  also  to  the  botanic  gar- 
dens of  the  colonies.  The  story  has  often 
been  told  how  in  the  seventies,  largely  due  to 
the  foresight  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  at  that 
time  Director  of  Kew, 'Mr.  H.  A.  Wickhani 
was  commissioned  to  obtain  a  supply  of  seeds 
or  plants  of  the  then  botanically  unknown 
plant  which  yielded  the  Para  Rubber  of  com- 
merce. This  mission  was  successfully  ac- 
complished by  Mr.  Wickham's  enterprise  in 
taking  advantage  of  very  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities, and  as  the  result  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  in  Ceylon  received  from  Kew  a 
supply   of  this   most   valuable   Rubber  plant. 


Since  then  the  work  of  distribution  and  intro- 
duction into  other  countries  has  been  actively 
carried  on. 

Again,  mainly  at  the  botanic  gardens  and 
stations,  experimental  work  in  tapping  and 
preparing  the  produce  has  been  prosecuted, 
notably  in  the  Ceylon  gardens,  and  has 
helped  very  materially  to  establish  the  com- 
mercial success  of  the  new  cultivation.  At 
such  an  exhibition  as  this  we  have  demon- 
strated, in  a  very  tangible  form,  the  practical 
utility  of  maintaining  scientific  departments 
such  as  those  to  which  W'e  have  alluded. 


The  The  much  looked  for  exhibit  of 
Wisiey  Grapes  grown  this  year  in  the 
Collection  Wisiey  gardens  was  presented 
o  rapes,  -^^  ^-^^  form  of  cut  bunches  at 
last  Tuesday's  meeting  at  Vincent  Square, 
and  it  naturally  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. In  all  there  were  31  distinct  varieties; 
a  few  other  varieties  had  been  spoiled  owing 
to  indifferent  ripening.  Those  who  looked  for 
exhibition  bunches  were  doubtless  disap- 
pointed with  the  samples  staged,  but  it  had 
not  been  at  any  time  assumed  that  the  Wis- 
iey Grapes  were  of  that  order.  Still  further, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  bunches  appeared  at 
their  best  when  seen  on  the  trees  rather  than 
on  the  boards,  yet  such  varieties  as  the  red 
and  large-berried  Muscat  Champion  were 
shown  in  e.'ccellent  bunches..  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  long,  tapering  bunches,  and  sloe -black 
berries;  Golden  Queen,  with  rich  golden- 
coloured  berries,  and  some  others  were  of 
such  quality  that  they  merited  inclusion  in  the 
collection  from  a  purely  cultural  point  of 
view.  Grapes  like  Black  Monukka,  Muscat 
of  Hungary,  Red  Frontignan,  and  Diamant 
Traube  or  Scotch  White  cluster,  for  instance, 
would  never  be  likely  under  any  condition  to 
make  show  Grapes,  although  they  possess 
merit  of  a  high  order  regarded  from  the  point 
of  view  of  flavour.  Amongst  the  popular 
varieties,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Canon  Hall 
Muscat,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield 
Court,  showed  that  the  highest  quality  in 
Grapes,  as  well  as  exhibition  excellence,  was 
well  represented.  The  collection  was  essen- 
tially an  educational  one,  and  doubtless  many 
visitors  were  well  pleased  to  see  these  Grapes 
so  prominently  exhibited  at  the  meeting. 
Leaves  were  shown  with  the  fruit  in  order  to 
assist  visitors  to  remember  the  characteristics 
of  each  variety.  Black,  red,  white,  and  yel- 
low-fruited varieties  were  fairly  evenly 
divided,  there  being  17  black  and  red  sorts, 
and  14  with  white  and  yellow  berries.  The 
bunches  were  staged  on  the  ordinary  sloping 
boards  covered  with  white  paper,  and  they 
presented  an  attractive  appearance.  The 
Fruit  Committee  recommended  the  Council 
to  award  a  gold  medal  for  the  collection, 
but  this  commendation  it  was,  not  unnatu- 
rally, found  impracticable  to  carry  out,  as  the 
produce  was  exhibited  under  the  direct  aus- 
pices of  the  Council  itself. 

In  most  gardens  in  this  country  where  in- 
door fruit  culture  is  practised  Grapes  are  con- 
sidered the  most  important  crop,  and  if  the 
exhibit  on  Tuesday  last  was  the  means  of 
showing  to  some  Fellows  that  there  are  still 
varieties  that,  for  some  quality  or  another, 
might  be  useful  to  them,  in  addition  to  those 
they  already  cultivate,  the  object  in  making 
the  display  will  have  been  served. 
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Our  Supplementary  Illustration  shows  a 
magnificently-Howered  plant  of  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei,  "  Westonbirt  variety,"  in  the  col- 
lection of  Lt.-Col.  HOLFORD,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire.  There  are  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  O.  Pescatorei  a.nd 
O.  crispum,  but  the  former  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  O.  crispum  by  the  broad, 
sub-orbicular  lip  and  the  truncate  wings  of  the 
column.  The  species  under  notice  occurs  in 
the  higher  declivities  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera 
of  New  Granada,  having  been  discovered  in 
1847  by  FuNCK  and  Schlim,  who  sent  speci- 
mens to  M.  Linden's  nursery  at  Brussels,  where 
It  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  cultivation  in 
1851.  M.  Linden  despatched  an  inflorescence 
to  Dr.  LiNDLEY,  who  dedicated  the  plant  to  M. 
Pescatore,  a  banker  of  Paris,  who  was  an  en- 
thusiastic Orchid  cultivator,  having  one  of  the 
choicest  collections  of  the  period.  O.  Pesca- 
torei generally  flowers  from  March  to  May. 
The  flowers  of  the  Westonbirt  variety  of  this 
species  are  3  inches  across,  white  tinged  with 
rose  at  the  back,  the  colour  showing  through  on 
the  surface,  each  segment  bearing  a. few  purple 
spots.  By  right  of  priority,  the  O.  nobile,  Rchb. 
f.  [Linncea,  1849),  is  the  correct  name  of  this 
species,  but  as  O.  Pescatorei  has  been  the  name 
invariably  used  in  gardens  from  its  introduc- 
tion, it  is  more  convenient.  The  great  suc- 
cess obtained  in  the  cultivation  of  this  and 
other  species  of  Orchids  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, who  has  the  care  of  Lt.-Col.  Holford's 
collection,  has  been  demonstrated  on  many  oc- 
casions in  these  pages  and  at  the  R.H.S.  meet- 
ings. 

Memorial   to  Mr.  George    Nicholson.— 

A  committee  is  being  formed  with  a  view  to 
inaugurating  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  late  ilr. 
George  Nicholson,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S.,  ex- 
curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  editor 
of  the  well-known  Illustrated  Dictionary  of 
Gardening.  Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the 
proposition  may  obtain  further  particulars  from 
Mr.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  the  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  Selborne  Society,  at  20,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  W. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Floral 

Committee  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Henry  B.  May, 
who  presided,  referred  in  suitable  terms  to  the 
loss  the  Committee  had  sustained  in  the  recent 
death  of  Mr.  George  Nicholson,  V.M.H., 
F.L.S.,  and  subsequently  a  formal  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  George  Paul  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  in  which 
the  Committee  expressed  sorrow  for  the  de- 
ceased's relatives,  and  its  sense  of  the  services 
Mr.  Nicholson  had  rendered  to  the  Committee 
for  many  years  past.  Testimony  was  also  borne 
to  Mr.  Nicholson's  kindly  disposition,  which 
was  one  of  his  most  striking  qualities.  The 
resolution  was  adoDted  by  all  the  members  pre- 
sent upstanding. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exami- 
nation IN  Horticulture  in  India. — We  are 

informed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  that 
the  enclosed  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  directors 
of  the  botanic  and  other  gardens  in  the  colonies, 
as  well  as  to  the  Colonial  Press  and  others  :  — 
"  On  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  India,  the  general  examina- 
tion of  this  Society  in  the  principles  of  horti- 
culture is  to  be  modified  so  as  to  fulfil  the  local 
requirements,  and  a  first  examination  will  be 
held  in  April,  1909,  at  Saharanpur.  This  sug- 
gests that  possibly  other  countries  and  districts 
may  feel  it  desirable  to  enter  candidates  for  a 
similarly  modified  examination,  in  which  case 
the  Council  would  doubtless  be  prepared  to 
organise  it.  The  examiners  are  leading  horti- 
culturists   in    England,   and    for    examinations 


abroad  will  be  assisted  by  suitable  e.\perts 
acquainted  with  the  special  horticultural  con- 
ditions of  the  various  countries  desiring  to  adopt 
our  tests.  The  general  examination  is  now  an 
acknowledged  standard  of  qua'.ification  in 
horticulture  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  thought  it 
may  be  of  similar  advantage  and  assistance  in 
your  country.  Other  details  arranged  will  be 
communicated  on  application  for  the  examina- 
tion, but  the  enclosed  prospectus  as  arranged 
for  1909  will  indicate  its  general  lines  and  the 
sort  of  knowledge  required.  If  you  should 
think  at  any  time  of  adopting  this  proposal  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  when  also  I 
should  greatly  value  the  suggestion  of  the  name 
and  address  of  a  competent  person  in  Great 
Britain,  versed  in  the  horticultural  conditions 
of  your  country,  whom  we  might  ask  to  co- 
operate with  the  other  examiners  appointed  by 
the  Society. — Faithfully  yours,  W.  Wilks." 

Dutch    Bulb  Growers'  Jubilee  Show. — 

The  Dutch  Bulb  Growers'  Society  is  organising 
an  important  flower  show  to  commemorate  the 
half-centenary  of  the  Society's  existence.  Exhi- 
bitions of  forced  bulbous  plants  have  been  held 
every  five  years,  under  the  associatioh's  auspices, 
the  last  exhibition  having  taJien  place  at  Haar- 
lem in  March,  1905,  when,  although  the  quality 
of  the  exhibits  was  of  a  high  standard,  the  show 
as  a  whole,  was  not  a  great  success.  At  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  Society  it  was  decided  that  the 
next  quinquennial  show  should  be  held  in  the 
flowering  season  of  the  bulbs  from  the  first  days 
of  April  till  the  middle  of  May,  in  1910.  The 
Haarlem  City  Council  has  placed  the  most  pic- 
turesque part  of  the  city  park  at  the  disposal  of 
the  bulb  growers  as  a  site  for  the  show. 

Southampton  Chrysanthemum  Show. — 

The  secretary  of  the  Southampton  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  informs  us  that,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  hall,  the  date  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  altered  from 
November  2  and  3  to  October  28,  29,  and  30. 

Bulb  Growing. — Mrs.  Lloyd  George,  wife 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  visited 
Portmadoc  recently  to  plant  the  first  bulbs  in 
connection  with  an  experiment  in  bulb-growing 
by  the  Portmadoc  Improvement  Association. 
The  experiment  is  to  be  made  on  land  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  many  years  ago. 

East  Anglia. — Messrs.  Jarrold  &  Sons 
announce  they  have  in  the  press  for  early  pub- 
lication a  sumptuous  volume  on  the  historical 
homes  of  East  Anglia  entitled  "  Old  Norfolk 
Houses,"  with  36  illustrations  reproduced  in 
colour  from  the  artist's  water-colour  drawings 
of  many  of  the  most  important  and  picturesque 
of  the  old  halls  and  manor  houses  in  the 
county,  with  some  account  of  their  history  ;  by 
Geoffrey  Birkbeck,  R.B.A.  The  issue  will  be 
strictly  limited  to  300  copies. 

Yorkshire  Fungus  Foray  at  Mulgrave 
Woods. — The  most  successful  of  the  annual 
fungus  forays  so  far  held  in  Yorkshire  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists' 
Union  took  place  from  September  19  to  24.  The 
headquarters  were  at  the  picturesque  seaside 
village  of  Sandsend,  near  Whitby,  close  to  the 
extensive  Mulgrave  Woods,  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby.  This  nobleman  kindly 
gave  permission  to  the  Union  to  investigate  the 
rich  mycological  fiora  of  these  woodlands  from 
Monday  to  Thursday,  September  21-24.  The 
Vicar  supplemented  this  kindness  by  allowing 
the  members  to  use  the  schoolrooms  as  a  general 
meeting  and  working  centre.  Over  20  persons,  in- 
cluding two  ladies  interested  in  mycological  pur- 
suits, from  Kew,  Cumberland,  Derby,  Lincoln- 
shire, Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  assembled  on 


the  Saturday  afternoon.  Mr.  G.  Massee,  chair- 
man of  the  mycological  committee,  was  present 
the  whole  of  the  time.  It  was  soon  found  there 
would  be  abundance  of  material  in  the  woods 
and  adjoining  fields.  Attention  was  given  to  all 
branches'  of  the  subject.  Four  or  five  of  the 
members,  including  Mr.  Massee,  devoted  the 
whole  of  their  time  to  determining  the  material 
collected  ;  thus,  more  work  was  got  through 
than  on  any  previous  occasion.  On  summing 
up  the  results,  it  was  found  that  over  500 
species  had  been  brought  in.  Of  these,  four  are 
new  to  the  British  flora — Tricholoma  squarru- 
losum,  T.  carneolum,  Inocybe  coramixta,  and 
Pholiota  sororia ;  28  are  additions  to  the  known 
Yorkshire  fungus  flora ;  and  a  Clavaria  is  pro- 
bably new  to  science.  On  the  Monday,  Mr. 
Massee  gave  an  address  on  "  Economic  My- 
colog}',"  referring  more  particularly  to  the  life 
cycles  of  some  of  the  parasitic  fungi  which  prey 
upon  Potato  tubers.  Mr.  Harold  Wager 
dealt  with  "  Spore  Development  in  the  Basidio- 
mycetes  "  ;  Mr.  Hawley,  Boston,  with  "  New 
Fungi  found  at  Tumby "  ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  H. 
Johnson  with  "  Fungi  found  in  Polluted  West 
Riding  Streams."  The  named  fungi  were  ex- 
hibited on  long  tables.  Many  of  the  villagers, 
who  were  allowed  to  come  in  and  go  out  just 
as  they  pleased,  manifested  a  keen  interest  in 
the  proceedings.  The  rooms  were  open  all  da}", 
and  one  or  other  of  the  members  were  always 
at  hand  to  go  round  the  tables  with  the  visitors 
to  answer  questions.  There  were  18  or  20  edible 
species.  On  the  Monday  evening  the  place  was 
crowded  to  hear  the  lectures. 

Nomenclature    of    the    Pear We   have 

received  a  catalogue-index  of  the  known  varieties 
of  the  Pear  referred  to  in  American  publications 
from  1804  to  1907.  It  has  been  compiled  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Ragan,  expert  in  pomological  nomen- 
clature, and  is  published  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  name  of  each  variety  is  ac- 
companied by  a  brief  description  and  history, 
including  its  origin,  form,  size,  colour,  texture, 
flavour,  quality,  and  time  of  maturity.  Under  the 
head  of  "  Improved  Nomenclature  "  it  is  stated  : 
"  In  the  future  we  desire  to  use  but  one  word 
for  the  name  of  a  fruit,  as  with  Baldwin  Apple, 
the  Bartlett  Pear,  the  Concord  Grape,  and  other 
renowned  fruits  which  will  be  perpetually 
known  by  appropriate  and  easily-remembered 
names.  In  a  word,  we  desire  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  nomenclature  which  shall  be  pure  and 
plain  in  its  diction,  pertinent  and  proper  in  its 
application,  and  an  example  not  only  to  our 
own,  but  to  other  countries,  to  strike  off  the 
hundreds  of  Beurres  and  Doyennes  from  the 
names  of  our  Pears  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
and  to  write  Anjou,  Diel  and  Boussochs  in  the 
place  of  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Beurre  Diel,  Doyenn^ 
Boussoch,  &c."  It  is  not  claimed  that  all  names 
that  appear  in  the  catalogue  as  leading  names 
represent  distinct  varieties,  as  it  has  often  been 
impossible  to  determine  from  the  meagre  in- 
formation obtainable  that  such  is  the  case.  All 
names  that  have  been  found  in  an  exhaustive 
search  of  the  literature  of  the  Pear,  conducted 
as  preliminary  to  the  completion  of  this  work, 
are  included  in  its  pages.  The  first  published 
name  f'Or  a  variety  is  taken  as  the  accepted  and 
recognised  name.  The  work  is  to  be  a  standard 
authority  for  the  nomenclature  of  the  Fear  in 
America,  and  it  insists  that  the  name  of  a  variety 
of  fruit  shall  consist  of  a  single  name,  and  under 
this  rule  are  a  number  of  minor  rules  more  or  less 
tending  to  make  for  simplicity.  Such  general 
terms  as  seedling,  hybrid,  pippin,  pearmain, 
beurre,  rare,  ripe,  damson,  &c.,  are  not  admissi- 
ble, neither  is  a  possessive  noun  if  used  as  a 
name.  A  long  list  of  abbreviations  of  publica- 
tions mentioned  in  the  work  is  given.  The 
names  of  the  leading  varieties  are  printed  va. 
black-faced  type  and  synonyms  in  italics. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  at  present  head  gardener 
to  Sir  William  and  Lady  Plowden,  Aston 
Rowant,  Oxfordshire,  is  leaving  these  gardens 
in  order  to  take  up  a  partnership  in  the  nursery 
business  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Letts,  Hadleigh,  Suffolk. 
Mr.  Clarke  contributed  a  weekly  calendar  on 
the  culture  of  fruits  under  glass  to  these 
pages  in  1905,  and  since  that  time  has  con- 
tributed articles  upon  various  subjects. 

Festivities  at  a  Nursery.— The  firm  of 
Messrs.  Joseph  Cheal  &  .Sons,  Lowfield  Nur- 
series, Crawley,  recently  entertained  their 
employees,  with  their  wives  and  families,  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Cheal's  second  daughter  (Miss  Helena  M. 
Cheal)  to  Mr.  E.  Wright.  The  gathering  num- 
bered some  250  persons. 


cost  has  been  reduced  from  50  cents  per  can  in 
1848  to  7  cents  at  the  present  time.  With  this 
reduced  cost,  the  output  of  the  factories  has 
increased  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  The 
total  output  of  the  United  States  for  1887  was 
about  3,000,000  cases,  of  24  cans  each.  In  1894 
the  output  was  nearly  doubled  ;  while  in  1904 
the  trade  had  grown  to  9,000,000  cases,  and  in 
1907  the  pack  reported  was  approximately 
13,000,000  cases. 

Fruit   Growing    in    British    Columbia. — 

Writing  on  the  above  subject,  a  correspondent  in 
the  Broad  Arrow  gives  some  useful  information 
to  intending  settlers.  He  states  that,  during  the 
last  two  years,  a  large  amount  of  land  has  been 
bought  for  fruit  culture  on  Kootenay  Lake  and 
river,    and    in    many    outlying    districts    within 


system,  a  number  of  unknown  or  forgotten  burial 
places  have  been  traversed,  and  many  coffins 
in  a  perfectly  sound  condition  unearthed.  Some 
of  these,  judging  from  the  coins  and  buttons 
found,  undoubtedly  contained  the  remains  of 
Spanish  soldiers  ;  but,  until  July  8,  no  coffin  had 
been  found  bearing  a  date  or  other  means  of 
identification.  It  so  happens  that  nearly  all 
coffins  unearthed  contained  metal  name  plates, 
and  these  were  so  much  corroded  that  nothing 
could  be  deciphered.  During  excavations  at  St. 
Louis  and  Basinstreets,  a  coffin  was  brought  to 
light  which  bore  the  inscription,  "  Hendric 
Miller,  1803,"  carved  in  the  wood.  This  coffin, 
except  for  the  discoloration  of  the  wood,  was  as 
sound  as  the  day  it  was  made,  and  an  iron  cross 
was  found  which  undoubtedly  surmounted  tho 
grave,   but  so  badly  corroded   that  only   a  i&w 


A,  longitudinal  sectic 


Fig.  iio.- 
eceptacle  showing  t' 


-CHIMONANTHUS    FRAGKANS    IN    FKUIT. 

0  true  fruits;  B,  transverse  section  near  the  base;  C,  the  true  fruit  ' 


■  ache 


Tomato  Canning  Industry.  — In  America 
the  larger  portion  of  the  area  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  Tomatos  is  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing fruit  for  the  canning  factories,  and  it  is 
the  demand  of  the  canneries  which,  more  than 
any  other,  has  given  the  great  impetus  to 
Tomato  culture  in  the  United  States.  Canned 
Tomatos  as  .in  article  of  trade  owes  its 
origin  to  Mr.  Harrison  W.  Crosby,  who  made 
his  first  venture  in  1848,  while  steward  of 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  There 
was  a  ready  demand  for  the  goods,  and,  with 
increased  supply  and  improved  machinery,  the 


reach  of  the  town  of  Nelson.  The  price  of  land 
ranges  from  25  dollars  (£5)  to  100  dollars  (£20) 
per  acre  uncleared,  and  from  100  to  250  dollars 
per  acre  for  land  cleared  and  under  cultivation  ; 
but  these  prices  vary  considerably  according  to 
location,  quality  of  soil,  and  facility  for  trans- 
portation. The  north-west  territories  offer  prac- 
tically an  unlimited  market  for  British  Colum- 
bian-grown fruit,  especially  Apples. 

Durability  of  Cypress  Wood. — We  learn 
from  the  Weekly  Florists'  Keview,  U.S.A.,  that, 
during  the  recent  excavations  throughout  the 
older  portions  of  New  Orleans  for  the  new  sewer 


letters  and  the  date  are  decipherable.  The  in- 
terest in  this  centres  in  the  oft-repeated  story  of 
the  durability  of  the  Cypress  (Cupressus  vir- 
giniana),  and  the  fact  that  the  hand-made  nails 
where  they  are  driven  into  the  wood  were  not 
rusted,  disproves  the  statement  that  has  some- 
times been  advanced  that  Cypress  wood  con- 
tains an  acid  which  will  cause  iron  to  rust. 

Publications  Received.— T/ie  Estate  Magazine 
(September).  Price  bA.—  The  Book  of  Fern  Culture,  by 
Alfred  Hemsley.  (London:  John  Lane,  The  Bodley 
Head).  Price  2s.  6d.  net.— The  People's  Guide  to  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act.  by  G.  F.  Emerv,  LL.M.  (London  : 
Bemrose  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  4,  Snow  Hill,  E.C).     Price  Id. 
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GHIMONANTHUS   FRAGRANS. 

OVR  illustration  (fig.  110)  represents  a  fruiting 
spray  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  which  we  re- 
ceived through  the  .kindness  of  Sir  Edmund 
Loder,  Bart.,  from  the  garden  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Otter,  at  Bolney  Lodge,  Sussex. 

As  in  the  Calycanthaceae  generally ,_  the  gourd- 
like  structures  which  at  first  sight  might  readily 
be  mistaken  for  fruits  are  really  formed  from  the 
upgrowth  of  the  hollow  receptacle  of  the  flower. 
Upon  the  rim  of  this  are  borne  the  stamens,  and 
within  them  is  a  zone  of  barren  staminodes, 
which  persist  in  the  mature  structure  as  tongue- 
like filaments  that  more  or  less  close  the  orifice 
of  the  cup.  Inside  and  near  the  bottom  of  the 
latter  the  real  fruits  are  borne.  They  are  one- 
seeded,  dry,  chesnut-coloured,  bean-like  bodies, 
and  are  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  species  is  a  native  of  Japan,  whilst  the 
species  of  Calycanthus,  a  genus  from  which 
Chimonanthus  is  scarcely  separable,  are  North 
American. 


Peacham's  Kingcup  flowered  in  June.    Gerarde's 
was  the  meadow  Ranunculus.     Gay  wrote : — 

"  Fair  is  the  Kingcup  that  in  meadow  blows, 
Fair  is  the  daisie  that  beside  her  grows." 
There  is  Cowper's  "  Kingcups  in  the  yellow 
mead  "  and  Scott's  Jeannie  Deans  "  thinking  on 
the  bonny  spots  of  turf  sae  fu'  of  Gowans  and 
yellow  Kingcups."  The  plants  I  knew  by  that 
name  when  a  boy  were  Ranunculus  bulbosus 
and  repens.  It  hardly  needs  observing  that 
Spenser's  verse  is  full  of  anachronisms. 

Spenser's  reference  to  the  "  Orpine  growing 
still  "  would  appear  to  be  not  on  account  of  its 
being  evergreen,  but  because  the  plant,  or, 
rather,  a  piece  of  the  plant,  was  usually  set  up 
in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  poor  man's  cottage, 
always  on  Midsummer  Eve,  where,  wdth  the 
exception  of  applied  moisture,  it  continued  to 
grow  without  any  apparent  means  of  support, 
hence  called  Livelong.  Sedum  Telephium  is 
the  Orpine  of  Si>enser.     S.  tectorum  is  the  true 


used  as  a  name  for  Parsley,  which  is  "  Perse- 
line." 

In  Spenser's  time  three  plants  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Sops-in-Wine,  viz.,  Trifoliure 
pratense,  Medicago  sativa,  and  a  Dianthus,  but 
not  the  common  Pink,  the  plant  to  which  it  is 
referred  by  Messrs.  Britten  and  Holland,  be- 
cause it  is  frequently  named  in  conjunction 
with  the  Pink.  It  seems  to  have  been  applied 
to  Dianthus  superba.  And  here  it  may  be  re- 
marked that,  although  Spenser  may  have  de- 
rived Coronations  from  Lyte,  and  Lyte  the 
word  from  Corona,  it  does  not  follow  that  Car- 
nation is  the  same  word.  We  find  the  latter  used 
as  a  colour  name  earlier  by  Tusser  in  1573,  and 
also  in  The  Gardener's  Labyrinth :  The  Profit- 
able Arte  of  Gardening,  and  in  1568  in  a  letter 
which  is  printed  in  Hakluyt's  Voiagcs,  while  all 
the  early  authorities  derive  Carnation  from  a 
colour — a  deep  flesh   or  red 

"  Tetra  mad"  and  "  Mortall  Samnitis  "  may 
each  be  conjecturally  named,  because  the  plants 


FLOWERS  OF  SPENSER. 

I  MAY  be  permitted  briefly  to  refer  to  Canon 
Ellacombe's  notes  on  the  "  Flowers  of  Spen- 
ser," having  spent  much  leisure  time  during  the 
winter  months  of  many  years  in  the  study  of 
plant  names  in  general  and  those  mentioned 
in  literature  in  particular.  Those  who  have 
given  the  subject  nothing  more  than  a  cursory 
attention  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  there 
is  no  authority  on  plant  names  on  whom  an 
unreserved  dependence  can  be  placed,  nor  pro- 
bably will  there  ever  be,  the  subject  being  one 
of  great  difficulty. 

On  page  15  I  have  shown  that  Amaranthus  is 
Amarantus  tricolor,  and  Astrophel  is  not  Aster 
Tripolium.  It  may  be  added  that  Miss  Kent, 
eighty  or  more  years  ago,  suggested  Myosotis 
palustris  as  the  plant,  than  which  no  other  is 
quite  so  near  to  the  description  of  the  poet  in 
Astrophel.  It  is  not  Speedwell. 
('  Belamoure  is  certainly  a  flower,  and  in  The 
Fcerie  Queene  the  "  flowre-deluce."  The  verse  in 
the  sonnets  in  which  it  appears  proves  it  to  be 
sweet  scented,  and  the  sole  question  is  whether 
the  plant  be  a  coloured  Iris  or  I.  florentina. 

Bulrushes,  it  might  have  been  pointed  out, 
were  Scirpus  lacustris,  and  not  Typha  latifolia, 
the  Bulrush  of  to-day. 

Doubtless  Spenser  had  a  plant  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  "  flowre  of  Camphora."  It 
occurs  in  Alphita,  and  is  there  described  as 
being  aromatic.  Camphorata  was  one  of  the 
early  names  of  Southernwood,  and  not  impro- 
bably this  or  an  allied  species  is  the  plant  in 
question.  It  is  important  in  determining  the 
identity  of  a  plant  to  fake  into  consideration 
the  medicinal  uses  to  which  it  was,  put,  and  in 
this  case,  with  the  other  plants  named,  it  was 
employed  for  some  feminine  disorder.  Colt- 
wood  is  one  of  the  others,  and  if  we  may  re- 
gard this  as  identical  with  Cowthword  =  Cowth 
or  Cowt  equalling  Colt,  we  have  Matricaria 
Parthenium,  which  was  a  renowned  herb  for 
female  complaints,  and  also  estcen  ed  in  far- 
riery. 

Costmary  is  by  no  means  obsolete,  and  h)ng 
before,  as  well  as  after,  Spenser's  day  the  plant 
was  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  aromatic  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  was  also  known  as  Cost, 
Coast,  Alecost,  Balsam  Herb,  Maudlin,  and  in 
Scotland,  Smelling  Leaves.  It  is  Balsamita 
vulgaris  (Tanacetum  Balsamita).  A  plant  is 
certainly  referred  to  in  both  instances. 

One  of  the  names  of  the  wood  of  the  Ash 
tree  was  Ebony,  and  no  fact  is  better  authenti- 
cated than  that  spear  shafts  were  on  account 
of  the  strength  and  toughness  of  the  Ash  formed 
of  that  wood.  A  cheap  class  of  bows,  too,  was 
made  of  Ash,  because  there  was  not  sufficient 
Yew  to  be  had  or  purchasable.  Heben,  in  more 
than  one  of  the  places  in  which  it  appears,  may 
therefore  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  Ash  rather 
than  the  Yew. 

In  Virgil's  Gnat  the  Holly  is  almost  certainly 
meant,  growing  as  it  does,  or  did,  in  positions 
such  as  indicated.  Spenser's  reference  to  Hys- 
sop as  a  vulneiary  is  quite  correct.  Culpepper 
affirms  that  "  the  green  herb  bruised  and  a  little 
sugar  put  thereto  doth  quickly  heal  any  cut  or 
green  wounds  being  thereunto  applied." 

That  Kingcup  is  the  Marsh  Marigold  is  op 
posed  to  every  authority  up  to  a  recent  date. 


III. — FLOWERING    SHOOT    OF    CHIMONANTHUS    FRAGRANS:     FLOWERS 
WHITISH    OR    YELLOW,    PURPLISH    INSIDE. 


Sengreen,  a  name  never  applied  to  S.  Tele- 
phium. The  "  dead  sleeping "  and  "  dull " 
Poppy  is  correct,  Papaver  somniferum  being 
the  plant,  and  it  is  also  the  species  mentioned 
by  Turner  in  his  Names  of  Plants,  and  not  P. 
Rhoeas.  The  references  are,  of  course,  to  its 
effects  as  a  drug.  The  "Queene"  Apple  was  a 
common  garden  variety  frequently  mentioned 
by  ear]y  writers. 

Spenser  differentiates  the  Sallow  and  the  Wil- 
low. In  the  same  canto  the  latter  is  "  worne  of 
forlorne  paramoures  "  and  the  "  Sallow  for  the 
mill."  The  one  is  Salix  caprea,  the  other  S. 
alba. 

Savirie  is  not  the  common  Juniper,  but  Juni- 
perus  Sabina.  In  Sussex,  Artemisia  maritinia 
is  called  .Savin,  and  used  medicinally  for  like 
purposes  as  the  true  Savin. 

Smallage  is  Apium  graveolens,  and  was  never 


to  which  they  can  be  referred  are  very  few. 
Mandrake,  the  Egg  Plant,  and  Henbane  were 
described  as  making  those  who  partook  of  them 
mad  or  furious,  and  Mortal  was  one  of  the 
names  of  Atropa  Belladonna. 

No  doubt  by  an  oversight  several  plant  names 
have  been  overlooked,  e.g.,  Galingale,  Oxeie, 
Panachea,  Polygony,  the  ''  Sabine  flowre,"  and 
Patience,  and  the  references  to  some  of  those 
noted  are  not  complete.     7?.  P.  Brotherston, 

Anything  that  Mr.  Brotherston  writes 

on  ])lant  names  is  worth  attentive  reading,  and 
I  thank  him  for  his  criticisms  on  my  papers  or. 
the  '■  Flowers  of  Spen.'^er."  But  his  statements 
lose  much  of  their  value  because  he  does  not 
give  his  references,  and  that  makes  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  accept  them  all.  For  this  reason  I  must 
content  myself  with  saying  that  I  cannot  accept 
his     criticisms    alto,eether.     I     do     not     know 
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what  book  he  refers  to  by  Miss  Kent'  as  an 
authority,  and  to  give  one  instance  where  refer- 
ences are  needful  I  would  ask  for  a  proof  that 
the  Ash  was  ever  called  Heben,  or  that  bows 
were  made  from  Ash.  I  daresaj'  they  were,  but 
I  should  like  the  authority.  I  had  the  best 
authorit}'  for  saying  that  Spenser's  Heben  was 
the  Yew.  The  omissions  named  in  the  last  line 
of  Mr.  Brotherston's  letter  were  overlooked  in 
the  writing,  and  I  regret  them,  for  I  had  noted 
them  for  quotation.     Henry  N.  Ellaiombe. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Thz  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  corresp07idenis.) 

Gyn<ecium  or  Gyn/ecium  ?— As  in  the  issue 
of  July  25  of  this  journal  (p.  70)  exception  was 
taken  to  the  use  of  gyncecium  instead  of  "  the 
more  usual  .(and  correct)  rendering  gynaeceura," 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  the  following 
facts.  The  term  in  question  was  first  used  by 
Roeper  in  the  form  "  gynoeceum."  In  his  Oiser- 
vationes  aliquot  in  forum  infiorescentiarumque 
naiuram  (Linnaea,  vol.  i.,  1826,  p.  438)  he  says  ; 
— "  Hie  verticillus  foliis  foemineis  efformatus 
haud  inepte  forsan  gynoecei  nomine  designari 
potest,"  adding  in  a  footnote  the  derivation  of 
the  word  ex  yuuii  et  oIko^.  The  term  was 
formed  in  strict  analogy  with  "  androeceum," 
which  is  given  and  explained  {ex  ai^rip  et  oUoi 
— sic)  on  the  preceding  page.  This  paper  by 
Roeper  had,  earlier  in  the  same  year,  been  pub- 
lished in  a  French  translation  (by  Duby)  in 
Sermge's  Melanges  Botaniqucs,  vol.  ii.,  No.  5, 
pp.  71-98.  Here  the  Latin  terms  were  replaced 
by  the  French  words  "  gynecee "  and  "an- 
drocee,"  but  with  the  same  derivations,  that  is 
"yyyii,  femme  et  oikoi  maison,"  for  "gynecee," 
and  "  aftip,  homme  et  oiko^  maison,"  for 
"androcee."  In  the  following  year,  however, 
Roeper  had  another  paper,  Varia,  in  Linncea 
(vol.  ii.,  pp.  82-86),  in  which  both  terms  occur 
repeatedly,  but  in  a  different  spelling,  viz., 
"  gynaeceum  "  and  "  androceum."  No  reason  is 
given  for  the  change,  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  Roeper  had  now  the  classical  Greek  term 
•yvuaiKfiov  in  mind,  in  Latin  gynaeceum  or 
gynasclum  (W.  Smith,  Latin-English  Dictionary). 
This  is  a  word  into  which  011.05  does  not  enter 
at  all,  and,  therefore,  quite  different  from 
gynoeceum.  "  Androceum,"  on  the  other  hand, 
originated,  no  doubt,  from  the  faulty  French 
"androcee"  of  Duby — it  ought  to  be  "  an- 
droecie  "  (Littre,  Dictionnaire) — and  was,  in  any 
case,  inadmissible.  Two  years  later  Roeper 
used  the  same  terms  (gynaeceum  and  androceum) 
in  his  important  essay,  De  Organis  Plantarutn 
(pp.  16  and  17).  They  are  quoted  as  synonyms 
in  Bischof's  Handbuch  d.  bot.  Tcrminologie,  vol. 
i.  (1830),  pp.  131  and  132;  but  on  p.  360  "an- 
droceum "  is  given  in  its  correct  form,  "  andrce- 

In  1832  Bentham,  in  his  Labialarum  Genera 
et  Species,  took  the  terms  over  in  their 
original  form,  but  with  the  termination  ium  in- 
stead of  cum.  Thus,  p.  xiii.,  "Gyncecium 
insidens  in  gynophorum  "  ;  p.  xxiv.,  "The  An- 
drcecium  in  Labiatas " ;  and  p.  xxvi.,  "The 
gynoeciuji  is  still  further  reduced  than  the 
Androecium."  No  reason  is  given  for  this 
alteration,  but  it  was  probably  due  to  a  desire 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  Linn^an  terms, 
Monoecia,  Dioecia,  &c.  Then  in  1843,  Endlicher 
and  Unger,  in  their  Grundziige  der  Botanik, 
adopted  "  gyn^cium "  (p.  261|  from  Roeper's 
De  Organis,  but  with  the  termination  "  ium,^'' 
whilst  they  insisted  on  "androecium"  (p.  223). 
The  frequent  use  of  gynaeceum  or  gynaecium  is, 
however,  not  due  to  Endlicher  and  Unger — at 
least,  I  have  seen  no  reference  to  their  work — but 
to  a  somewhat  loose  quotation  by  Sachs  in  his 
Lehrbnch  der  Botanik.  I  quote  from  the  2nd  edi- 
tion (1870),  where  he  says,  on  p.  402: — "Die 
Gesammtheit  der  mannlichen  Geschlechtsorgane 
einer  Bliithe  wird  [nach  Roeper]*  als  Androeceum, 
die  der  weiblichen  als  Gynaeceum  bezeichnet." 
The  fact  is,  as  stated,  that  Roeper  has  "  gynoe- 
ceum" as  well  as  "gynaeceum"  for  the  female,  and 
"androeceum"  and  "androceum"  for  the  male  or- 
gans. A  similar  error  occurs  in  Asa  Gray's  Struc- 
tural Botany  (1879),  p.  165,  footnote  2),  where 
he  says  in  explanation  of  the  terms  androecium 
and  gynoecium  : — "  The  male  household  and  the 
•The  italics  are  mine. 


female  household  respectively,  terms  introduced 
by  Roeper  (Linnsa,  i.,  437)  in  the  form  of  an- 
droeceum and  gynaeceum  ;  but  the  diphthong  in 
the  latter  should  also  be  '  oe.'  The  orthography 
androecium  and  gynoecium  (early  adopted  by 
Bentham,  in  Labiatarum  Genera  et  Species)  is, 
conformable  to  the  Linnaeau  Monoecia,  Dioecia," 
&c. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  "  gyn-ceceum  "t 
or  "  gyn-oecium  "+  has  the  priority  over  "gyn- 
aecium." Etymologically,  all  these  forms  are 
correct,  provided  that  the  vowel  precedmg  the 
final  "  um "  is  given  the  proper  quantity,  for 
we  have  gyn-oeceum  from  yvv-oiKtIov,  gyn- 
cecium from  yvv-oLKiov,  and  gynaecium  from 
yvvaiKt~ioi!  (root  yvvuiK).  But  as  the  term 
androecium§  is  universally  adopted,  it  is  evi- 
dently desirable  that  gyncecium  should  stand  in 
preference  to  the  other  forms  quoted.  Our  ter- 
minology is  already  overloaded  enough,  and  we 
should  carefully  avoid  adding  to  it  by  ortho- 
graphic idiosyncrasies. 

Concerning  the  prevalence  of  the  use  of 
gynoecium  or  gynaecium,  it  may  be  remarked,  to 
quote  only  some  instances,  that  gynoecium  was 
used  by  Bentham  in  his  classical  introduction 
to  the  Colonial  Floras  [Flora  Hongkongensis,  p. 
xix.  (1861)  ;  Flora  Australiensis,  p.  xvii.  (1863)  ; 
Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,  p.  xvii.  (1868)];  it 
was  adopted  by  Duchartre  in  Elements  de 
Botanique  (1867),  p.  431;  by  Asa  Gray  in  his 
Structural  Botany  (see  above)  ;  and  also  by 
Coulter  and  Chamberlain  in  their  Morphology 
of  Anglos  perms  (1S04),  p.  24.  On  the  other  hand, 
Schleiden  {Grundzitge  der  wissenschaftlichen 
Botanik,  Engl.  Transl.  1849,  p.  316)  ;  Warming 
[Haandbog  i  den  Systematiske  Botanik,  Germ. 
Transl.  1890,  p.  474)  ;  and  Schimper  (in  Stras- 
burger,  Noll,  Schenck  und  Schimper,  Lehrbuch 
der  Botanik,  1894,  p.  365)  have  gynceceum  ;  but 
they  also  consistently  spell  androeceum  instead 
of  androecium,  whilst  the  form  gynaecium  seems 
to  be  more  confined  to  the  schools  of  Sachs, 
Eichler,  and  Engler,  where  we  find  it  associated 
with  the  discordant   androeceum.      Otto   Stapf. 

TiTHONiA  DiVERSiFOLiA.  —  Referring  to  a 
note  by  Mr.  Alwin  Berger  on  p.  24,  I  may- 
state  that  this  plant  is  naturalised  here, 
and  flowers  almost  continually,  producing 
many  hundreds  of  flower-heads.  It  reaches  a 
height  of  5  metres,  and  even  higher.  Fruits  are 
abundantly  produced,  and  the  plants  are  spread- 
ing rapidly  everywhere.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  exchange  seeds  of  the  indigenous  and  natural- 
ised plants  of  Java  for  others  from  foreign 
countries.  /I/.  Buysman,  Hortus  Penggerensis, 
Lawang,  Java. 

Gloriosa. —  It  seems  strange  that  a  plant  so 
long  introduced  to  gardens,  so  well  known  to 
the  majority  of  gardeners,  and  of  which  Eras- 
mus Darwin  in  his  quaint  poem,  "  The  Love  of 
Plants,"  remarks,  "  Proud  Gloriosa  led  three 
chosen  swains,"  &c.,  &c.,  should  be  referred  to 
as  "a  rare  plant"  (see  p.  227).  It  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  in  quite  modest  establishments. 
Like  other  tropical  plants  of  a  scandent  habit 
whose  season  of  growth  is  limited  to  the  few 
months  of  summer,  its  growth  is  very  rapid, 
and  it  requires  almost  daily  attention  in  the 
matter  of  tieing  and  training  of  the  shoots. 
Especially  is  this  necessary  if  the  plant  is 
trained  near  to  the  roof.  After  active  growth 
ceases  water  should  be  gradually  withheld  and 
the  plant  thoroughly  ripened  off  previous  to 
storing  the  tubers  for  the  winter.  This  thorough 
ripening  is  essential,  otherwise  the  tubers  may 
fail  to  start  into  growth  for  some  time  after 
being  introduced  into  heat  in  early  spring.  For 
this  reason  it  is  wise,  as  recommended  by  F.  M., 
to  lay  them  out  after  the  manner  of  Caladiums, 
and  to  pot  them  up  when  it  is  seen  that  growth 
has  commenced.  Several  tubers  may  be  planted 
in  a  wide,  shallow  tub,  and  will  give  a  good 
effect  trained  either  to  the  roof ;  or  a  few  strong, 
twiggy,  pieces  of  pea-wood  may  be  inserted  in 
the  tub  and  the  growths  allowed  to  ramble,  tie- 
ing them  out  as  may  be  required.  Less  seldom 
seen  in  gardens  is  Gloriosa  simplex,  with  its 
synonyms  G.  Plantii  grandiflora  and  G.  vires- 
cens  ;  the  petals  of  this  variety  are  wider,  less 
undulate,  and,  taken  altogether,  although  a  de- 


sirable variety,  it  is  not  so  ornamental  a  garden 
plant  as  G.  superba.  More  rare  still  is  the  mag- 
nificent G.  Rothschildiana  introduced  some  few 
3'ears  ago  from  Uganda,  and  occasionally  exhi- 
bited at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.     Fred.   W .  Jcjfcry. 

Etymology  of  Plant  Names. — While 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Rngleheart  that  one  should  be 
wary  of  etymologies  which  cannot  be  supported 
by  evolutionary  evidence  in  literature,  1  cannot 
think  that  he  has  shaken  the  accepted  explana- 
tion of  "  walnut  "  and  "  pansy."  In  regard  to 
"  walnut,"  Professor  W.  Skeat,  finding  no  trace 
of  the  word  in  English  before  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, suspects  that  it  was  imported  from  old 
Dutch,  where  the  form  was  walnote.  He  cites 
the  form  walnot  from  Pierce  Plowman^s  Vision 
(B.  xi.,  251),  and  the  word  exists  in  all  Scandi- 
navian languages.  The  plain  meaning  being 
"  foreign  nut,"  it  seems  unnecessary  to  specu- 
late with  Mr.  Engleheart  on  the  improbable  use 
of  the  term  avellana  nut,  and  its  transition  to 
"walnut."  The  local  form  "  Welshnut "  has  its 
parallel  in  the  duplicate  German  walsche  nusz. 
As  for  "  pansy,"  Cohgrave,  in  his  Vocabulary 
(A.D.  1660),  gives  the  French  "  pensee,  a  thought, 
also  the  flower  paunsie "  ;  and  I  fancy  few 
people  will  discard  tliat  for  Mr.  Engleheart's 
far-fetched  panache,  a  mere  guess  unsupported 
bv  a  tittle  of  evidence.  It  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  doubt  that  "  Dandelion  "  stands  for 
dent-de-lion,  or  "  Daisy"  for  "  day's  eye,"  though 
the  resemblance  erf  the  jagged  leaves  of  the  first 
to  the  teeth  of  a  heraldic  lion  is  not  more  obvi- 
ous than  that  of  the  second,  as  explained  by 
Chaucer,  "  The  dayesye  or  elles  the  eye  of  the 
day."  Chaucer  was  a  medieval  Englishman, 
untouched  by  Italian  influence,  yet  both  he  and 
the  early  Scottish  poets  read  much  significance 
into  flowers.  So  let  us  keep  our  pansy  for  re- 
membrance— 

"  The  pensee  next,  which  English  maids 
Call  heart's  ease — innocent  translation  ; 

As  if  each  thought  that  springs  and  fades 
Were  only  source  of  jubilation." 
Herbert   Maxwell,   Monreith. 


tThe  accent  is  on   the  penul 

J  Accent  on  the  antepenultim 

S  Even  if  spe]]ed  "  andrceceu 

pronounced  in    English    as    we 

accent  on  the  antepenultima.  a 


i  in  Lyceum. 

is,  I  believe,  always 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 

September  29. — The  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tees held  on  this  date  brought  forth  an  excellent 
exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers,  the  Hall  being 
filled,  even  in  the  annexes,  with  a  variety  of 
exhibits,  amongst  which  Dahlias,  perennial 
Asters,  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and 
other  hardy  garden  plants  predominated.  An 
exhibit  of  Rubus  and  Vitis  species  was  as  in- 
teresting as  it  was  extensive.  Other  groups  of 
especial  merit  were  displays  of  Nepenthes  and 
Selaginellas,  and  varieties  of  Grapes  from  the 
Society's  collection  at  Wisley.  The  various 
Committees  all  conferred  awards  on  novelties, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Floral  Committee, 
the  National  Dahlia  Society  granted  Certificates 
of  Merit  to  nine  Dahlias.  At  the  afternoon 
meeting  the  concluding  portion  of  the  paper  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Mawson,  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A.,  was  read. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Henrv  B.  Mav,  Esq.  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,  'W.  A.  Bilney,  J.  W. 
Barr,  J.  Green,  A.  E.  Bowles,  Geo.  Reuthe,  C.  J. 
Salter,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jennings,  W.  Howe,  T. 
W.  Turner,  C.  Dixon,  C.  E.  Pearson,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  F.  Page  Roberts, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  J.  Hudson,  Geo. 
Paul,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  H.  J.  Jones,  W.  G.  Baker, 
A.  Turner,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and  R.  C. 
Reginald  Nevill. 

Before  the  ordinary  business  of  the  meeting 
commenced,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Henry  B.  May, 
called  attention  to  the  recent  death  of  Mr. 
George  Nicholson,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S.,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  as  is  stated  on  p.  249. 

Messrs.  J.4MES  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  showed  several  important 
groups,  for  which  collectively  a  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded,  their  exhibits  of  Nepenthes  and  of 
Rubus  and  Vitis  species  being  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  whole  exhibition.  Never  have 
we  seen  Nepenthes  exhibited  in  uetter  cultural 
condition,  the  plants  being  crowded  v^ith  their 
curious  pitchers,  and  all  showing  robust  health 
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that  is  associated  with  high  culture.  The 
species  and  hybrids  represented  the  pick  of 
those  in  cultivation,  and,  although  we  have  no 
space  to  name  all  the  kinds,  we  may  instance 
N.  Rafflesiana,  N.  Burkei,  N.  mixta,  N.  ventri- 
cosa,  with  very  elegant  rim,  N.  Mastersiana, 
with  quite  50  pitchers,  N.  Curtisii  superba  and 
N.  rubella.  Near  to  the  insectivorous  plants 
were  arranged  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  of  the 
javanico  x  jasminifiorum  type,  a  batch  of 
Nerine  FothergilUi  major,  interspersed  with 
Abutilons  of  yellow  and  white-flowered  varie- 
ties. Begonias  Mrs.  Heal,  and  others  of  that 
class,  and  some  flowers  of  a  fine  strain  of 
Streptocarpus.  The  Streptocarpuses  represent  a 
great  improvement,  the  shades  of  rose, 
blue,  purple,  lavender,  and  white  seen  in 
the  flowers  being  very  fine.  The  group  of  vines 
and  Rubus  species  occupied  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  near  to  the  wall,  there 
being  about  60  plants  of  each  genera.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  Rubus  were  R.  bambusarum, 
R.  leucodermis,  R.  idaaabatus,  R.  hypargyrus, 
with  strong  stems  like  Rosa  canina,  and  shoots 
resembling  those  of  the  Blackberry  ;  also  several 
unnamed  species.  Many  of  the  vines  had 
coloured  foliage,  the  best  in  this  direction  being 
Vitis  Henryana,  V.  Coignetis,  V.  flexuosa 
major,  V.  vinifera  purpurea,  V.  Thomsonii,  and 
V.  Thunbergii. 

A  representative  collection  of  Selaginellas  was 
exhibited  by  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebe- 
lands,  South  Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  Davis),  the  col- 
lection attracting  much  attention.  The  examples 
were  of  large  size,  and  particularly  well  culti- 
vated, not  a  few  specimens  attaining  to  2^  feet 
across,  or  some  even  more.  There  were  some 
four  dozen  large  examples  and  a  considerable 
number  of  smaller  plants.  The  following  kinds 
were  the  more  noteworthy:  S.  Kraussiana  aurea, 
a  neat,  dwarf-growing  variety;  S.  K.  variegata; 
S.  Martensii  stolonifera  ;  S.  Schottiana  ;  S.  atro- 
\iridis,  with  foliage  of  a  dark  green  colour  ;  S. 
grandis,  for  which  a  Cultural  Commendation  was 
given  ;  and  S.  Lobbii,  a  pleasing  and  free-grow- 
ing sort.     (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hill  &  Sox,  Edmonton,  showed  a 
group  of  the  Bird's  Nest  Fern,  Asplenium 
Nidus,  the  plants  being  remarkable  for  their 
excellence  of  culture,  the  beautiful  broad  leaves 
showing  to  great  advantage  in  the  somewhat 
subdued  light  of  the  annexe,  that  is  usually 
occupied  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal  :ind  Cultural  Commenda- 
tion.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Edmonton,  staged  Veronicas  of  the  Andersonii 
section,  some  as  standard  plants  ;  also  a  selec- 
tion of  Carnations,  the  different  varieties  being 
divided  by  rows  of  Ferns.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  T.  BOASE,  Billinghurst,  showed  varie- 
ties of  ornamental  Cucurbitaceous  fruits. 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Choice  blooms  of  tuberous-rooting  Begonias 
were  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Ll.  Gwillim,  New  Elt- 
ham,  Kent.  The  blooms  were  of  rich  shades 
of  scarlet,  red,  pink,  salmon,  yellow,  white,  &c. 
Some  were  named  sorts,  the  variety  Sea  Shell, 
with  crimped  edge  tinged  with  soft  pink,  was  cf 
charming  beauty. 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  showed  an 
assortment  of  Roses,  having  many  beautiful 
kinds  in  large  bunches  of  bright  and  fresh 
blooms.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  staged  a  bank  of  Roses,  arranging  the 
-exhibit  in  a  corner  near  the  south  annexe.  Some 
were  shown  as  pot  plants,  others  as  cut  blooms, 
the  group  being  pleasingly  relieved  with  Palms, 
Eulalia,  Adiantum  Ferns,  Retinosporas  and 
-other  graceful  subjects.  The  best  of  the  Roses 
were  Gruss  an  Teplitz  (H.T.),  Paula  (creamy 
yellow),  Joseph  Hill  (finely-formed  bloom  with 
-elegant  petals  of  creamy-bronze  colour),  Rich- 
mond (red)  and  Mme.  Phillipe  Rivoire  (white, 
with  copper-coloured  centre).  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

An  interesting  array  of  sprays  of  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  many  good  blooms  of 
Dahlias,  including  a  stand  of  the  single  type 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Jos.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Crawley,  Sussex.  The  single  Dahlias  were  a 
Trery  pleasing  contribution,  this  flower  being  a 
speciality  with  Messrs.  Cheal.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  embraced  many  handsome-leaved  and 
"berried  species,  particularly  pleasing  being  the 
golden-fruited  Holly,  Ilex  fructu  lutea.  Cornus 
Spathii  aurea,  Desmodium  pendulifolium,  Acer 


virginicum  rubrum  (with  highly-coloured 
leaves),  Symphoricarpus  Heyeri  (a  white-berried 
species)  Acer  platanoides  laciniatum,  the  Dart- 
mouth Crab  (finely  in  fruit).  Azalea  pontica 
(with  intensely-coloured  foliage),  Aralia  spinosa 
(in  flower,  with  very  big  foliage),  and  Kalmia 
rubrum  (shown  in  flower).  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  displayed  a  group  of  berried  and 
ornamental-leaved  plants  of  a  hardy  nature, 
such  as  ornamental  vines.  Ivies,  Clematis, 
Skimmia,  Andromeda  Mariana  (with  intensely- 
coloured  leaves),  Aucuba  japonica  (in  tiny 
plants  crowded  with  the  red  berries),  hardy 
Fuchsias,  and  others.  Vitis  Coignetiae  was 
shown  with  rich  red  leaves.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  showed  many 
finely-coloured  and  berried  shrubs,  also  Dahlias 
in  variety.  The  rich  autumnal  tints  of  many  of 
the  shrubs  were  very  pleasing,  and  other  arbori- 
cultural  subjects  were  finely  in  fruit.  We  may 
enumerate  Quercus  americana  rubra,  Lirioden- 
dron  tulipifera  (with  golden  margins  to  the 
leaves),  Cotoneaster  frigida  (in  fruit),  Quercus 
pannonica  (showing  rich  autumn  tinting),  Rhus 
Cotinus  (another  handsomely-colonred  plant), 
Acers  in  variety,  Cornuses,  Ptelia  trifoliata,  and 
Viburnum  Opulus  as  some  of  the  more  notice- 
able.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood,  Essex,  showed 
Dahlias  in  variety,  somewhat  stiffly  arranged  in 
long,  formal  rows,  but  all  the  blooms  of  choice 
quality  and  selection  as  to  variety.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Another  exhibit  of  these  seasonable  flowers 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  52 
and  53,  London  Wall,  who  had  also  many  vases 
of  early-flow'ering  Chrysanthemums.  (Bronze 
Banksian   Medal.) 

A  similar  group  to  the  last-mentioned  was 
staged  by  Mr.  J.  Emberson,  Hoe  Street,  Wal- 
thamstow. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  made  a 
pleasing  show  with  perennial  Asters  and  eaxly- 
fiowering  Chrysanthemums.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
showed  Chrysanthemums,  principally  of  the 
border  type,  in  great  variety.  (Bronze  Bank- 
sian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Ware's  Nursery, 
Feltham,  Middlesex,  staged  a  charming  group  of 
Dahlias  and  perennial  Asters,  most  effectively 
arranged  and  comprised  of  most  of  the  best 
varieties  of  these  autumn  flowers.  A  prominent 
position  was  afforded  the  fine  blue  Aster  Beauty 
of  Colwall,  which  has  received  the  Society's 
Certificate  of  Merit.  The  white  Grand  Due 
Alexis  Dahlia  was  shown  very  finely  in  this  im- 
portant group.      (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
showed  Dahlias  in  variety,  including  most  of  the 
best  varieties  of  the  Cactus-flowered  type,  and 
many  of  the  Pseony-flowered  race.  Amongst 
these  latter  were  many  of  merit,  some  of  the 
newer  kinds,  having  a  desirable  shape  and  form, 
in  addition  to  size.  We  may  enumerate  Souvenir 
de  Gustave  Douzon  (red)  and  a  sport  from  this 
variety  in  which  white  as  well  as  red  is  seen  ; 
also  Mme.  Van  den  Dael  (pink).  Source  de 
Feu  (reddish  with  orange  centre).  Yellow  Colosse 
and  La  Grand  Manitou  (magenta  striped  with 
plum  colour)  as  being  especially  noteworthy. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.  1 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Hither 
Green,  Lewisham,  showed  the  great  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  perennial  Aster  (Michaelmas 
Daisies)  in  a  charming  exhibit  of  these  flowers. 
The  sprays  of  blooms  were  lightly  arranged  with 
the  skill  which  this  exhibitor  always  evinces  in 
his  groups,  a  white  groundwork  showing  them  to 
greater  advantage.  We  especially  noticed  Mrs. 
S.  T.  Wright  (large  flowers  of  lavender  blue), 
Hilda  Norris  (verv  pale  blue),  Mrs.  Huson  Mor- 
ris (bright  pink),  Robt.  Parker  (blue),  Lil  Fardell 
(big  rose-coloured  blooms),  Nancy  (pale  blue), 
■\Miite  Spray  and  Ryecroft  (pink).  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, N.,  showed  excellent  blooms  of  Carnations, 
staged  with  much  skill  in  fancy  vases  ;  also  the 
dwarf  perpetual  flowering  Rose,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Cutbush.  and  a  large  batch  of  the  reddish-leaved 
Coleus  Cordelia.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  staged  hardy 
flowers  in  variety,  and  intermingled  with  these 
were  Gloriosa  superba,   Guevina  avellana,  hav- 


ing Grevillea-like  flowers  of  a  pale  colour  and 
with  pinnate  foliage ;  Berberidopsis  corallina 
with  its  handsome  fruits  ;  Desfontainia  spinosa, 
Nerine  Powellii,  and  other  interesting  subjects. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.,  showed  seasonable 
hardy  flowers,  also  Nerines,  Vallota  purpurea,  a 
pan  of  the  white  variety  of  Cyclamen  neapoli- 
tanum.  Gladiolus  primulinus,  the  pleasing  rose- 
coloured  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  species  of  Tulips, 
Colchicums,  &c.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  had 
many  of  the  best  hardy  flowers  in  season  and  an 
assortment  of  Montbretias  (Tritonias)  in  im- 
proved varieties.  There  W'ere  many  Liliums,, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Colchicums,  Pentstemons, 
Gladioli,  Chrysanthemums,  and  autumn-flower- 
ing bulbous  plants  noticed  in  this  excellent  ex- 
hibit.    (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
London,  S.E.,  showed  seasonable  hardy  flowers 
as  a  background  to  boxes  of  Alpine  plants.  Some 
small  pot  plants  of  succulent  species  were  re- 
presented in  the  exhibit,  the  interesting  Hawor- 
thia  denticulata  being  in  flower. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton,  W.  (gr.  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
V.M.H.),  showed  18  varieties  of  hardy  Heaths. 
Messrs.  Jas.  Backhouse  &  Son,  Ltd.,  York, 
showed  strong  blooming  plants  of  Colchicum 
speciosum,  also  the  white  and  darker-coloured 
varieties ;  Crocus  speciosum  was  also  included 
in  the  exhibit.  The  Colchicums  were  remark- 
ably fine. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  Co. 
showed  a  select  though  small  exhibit  of  hardy 
blooming  subjects. 

A  new  tree  Carnation,  named  Hon.  R.  H.  Eden, 
was  displayed  by  the  West  of  England  Rose 
Farm,  Henlade,  Taunton.  The  colour  of  the 
flower  is  a  shade  of  red  approaching  an  orange 
tint. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 
Nepenthes  X  Dr.  John  MacFarlane. — This  new 
hybrid  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  is  from  a  cross  between  N. 
sanguinea  and  N.  Curtisii  superba.  The 
pitchers  are  7  or  8  inches  long  and  very  similar 
in  shape  to  those  of  N.  sanguinea.  In  colour 
the  exterior  of  the  pitcher  is  brownish-red 
splashed  with  a  little  deeper  colour,  probably 
obtained  from  N.  Curtisii  superba.  The 
throat  is  bright  green  Avith  frequent  purple 
markings,  being  exceedingly  attractive.  The 
leaves  are  5  to  6  inches  across,  and  wider  than 
those  of  either  parent.  The  plant  exhibited  bore 
five  large  pitchers  and  several  smaller  ones. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Carnation  Winona. — This  is  a  rich  pink  tree 
Carnation  with  well-formed  flowers  of  consider- 
able size,  and  fragrant.  The  petals  are  slightly 
fringed.     Shown  by  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd. 

Penniseium  japonicuin. — This  is  a  rare  Japan- 
ese species,  with  inflorescences  3  inch;s  or  more 
long,  and  these  are  enveloped  with  reddish-violet 
bristles  of  the  involucres,  with  a  tuft  of  white 
bristles  at  the  apex  of  the  spike.  The  leaves 
are  from  2^  feet  to  3  feet  in  length,  and  very 
narrow.  This  ornamental  grass  is  described 
as  quite  hardy  and  perennial.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Amos  Perry. 

Selaginella  tmiliana  aurea. — This  is  a  pretty 
yellow-tinted  variety  of  the  type  which  will  be 
appreciated  for  its  lighter  appearance.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  J.   Hill  &  Son. 

Viola  cornuta  purpurea. — This  variety  was 
much  admired  by  the  Committee  for  its  rich 
purple  flowers  and  extraordinary  freedom  in 
blooming.  The  individual  flowers  are  small,  but 
the  habit  of  the  plant  will  make  it  a  good  border 
variety.  Shown  by  Messrs.  GuNN  &  Sons, 
Alton. 

Dahlias. 

The  following  Dahlias  were  adjudicated  upon 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  and  a  sub-committee  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the 
varieties  enumerated  thus  receiving  the  First- 
Class  Certificate  "  of  the  former  and  the  "Aw'ard 
of  the  Merit"  of  the  latter  body:  — 

Elsie  Turner  (Cactus). — A  large  flow-er  of  the 
exhibition  type,  coloured  pale  fawn  and  buff. 

El-Vino  (show). — The  well-formed  flower  i-, 
coloured  a  rosy  lilac.  Both  these  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnliam,  Surrey. 
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Monarch  (Cactus). — A  large  and  handsome 
variety  of  pale  orange  shade  with  a  gold  centre. 
From  Mr.  J.  Burrell,  Cambridge 

Nora  Reynolds  (Pompon). — The  blooms  of  this 
neat  and  attractive  variety  are  of  a  reddish  hue. 

Lady  Bountiful  (single). — Of  excellent  form, 
and  coloured  a  rosy  red  shade,  the  base  of  the 
petals  being  crimson.  These  two  from  Mr.  M. 
V.   Seale,   Sevenoaks. 

Wellington  (Cactus). — The  primary  tone  of 
colour  is  deep  claret  red,  but  the  tips  of  the 
florets  are  white. 

Satisfaction  (Cactus). — A  distinct  showy 
variety  of  rosy-pink  colour  with  a  white  centre. 

Saxonia  (Cactus).  The  colour  of  the  florets  is 
ruby-red  with  purplish  shading,  and  tipped 
with  white.  These  three  varieties  were  pre- 
sented by  Messrs.  James  Stredwick  &  Sons, 
St.   Leonards. 

Nellie  Riding  (Cactus). — A  handsome  variety 
of  crimson-red  tone,  the  pointed  florets  being 
lightly  tipped  with  white.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  J. 
T.  West,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  de 
B.  Crawshay,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  H.  Little,  W. 
Boxall,  J.  Forster  Alcock,  E.  Ashworth,  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  J. 
Charlesworth,  A.  Dve,  J.  Cypher,  I-I.  G.  -Alexan- 
der, W.  H.  White,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Ballantine, 
Gurney  Wilson,  W.  Bolton,  R.  Brooman-White, 
Walter  Cobb,  and  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart. 

H.  S.  GooDSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  West  Hill, 
Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  was  awarded  a 
Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  in  which 
were  several  remarkable  new  varieties,  some  of 
which  are  referred  to  under  "  Awards."  The 
group,  which  was  composed  of  finely-grown 
plants  throughout,  had  at  one  end  a  number  of 
well-flowered  examples  of  Cypripedium  insigne 
SanderEe.  At  the  back  were  good  forms  of  white 
Odontoglossum  crispum  mingled  with  the  showy 
flowers  of  Cattleya  Iris,  various  Laelio-Cattleyas, 
a  selection  of  Brasso-Cattleyas,  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria  Leopoldii,  with  exceptionally  well-de- 
veloped flowers,  a  large  white-lipped  Miltonia 
bleuana,   and  various  hybrid  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, were  voted  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a 
group,  principally  hybrids,  among  which  were 
noted  the  white-petalled  form  of  Cattleya  Lord 
Rothschild,  a  number  of  the  showy  C.  Iris, 
Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyano-Mendelii,  B.-C.  Dig- 
byano  Warscewiczii,  Sophro-Lselia  Heatonensis, 
with  dark  reddish-purple  flowers,  and  other 
Sophronitis  crosses  ;  varieties  of  Lffilio-Cattleya 
Elva,  L.-C.  luminosa,  L.-C.  Aphrodite,  L.-C. 
callistoglossa,  the  showy  Sophro-Laslio-Cattleya 
Marathon,  &c. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  secured  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  a  finely-flowered  specimen  of  the 
rare  Catasetum  Russellianum,  with  curious,  fra- 
grant, whitish  flowers,  striped  with  green.  With 
it  were  a  selection  of  Cypripedium  Fairrieanum, 
various  pretty  hybrid  Cypripediums,  and  other 
hybrids  and  species. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
well-arranged  group  specially  rich  in  Cypripe- 
diums, among  which  were  two  good  C.  Maudiae, 
the  finely-formed  and  dark-coloured  C.  Milo 
Westonbirt  variety,  C.  triumphans,  C.  Trans- 
vaal superbum,  &c, 

Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  showed 
Cypripedium  Charlesworthii  magnificum,  a  very 
large  and  finely-formed  flower,  the  dorsal  sepal 
being  broader  than  long,  white,  beautifully 
tinged,  and  netted  with  rose  colour.  The  petals 
and  lip  were  larger  than  in  the  ordinary  form, 
whitish,  veined  with  brownish  purple.  Messrs. 
Moore  also  showed  two  forms  of  Cattleya  Iris, 
and  a  fine  head  of  bloom  of  Neobenthamia  gra- 
cilis. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a 
selection  of  Orchids,  which  included  the  large- 
flowered  Cypripedium  insigne  King  Edward 
VTL,  C.  Marstoniffi,  C.  Baron  Schroder,  C.  tri- 
umphans, and  other  Cypripediums  ;  Bulbophyl- 
lum  grandiflorum,  La;lio-Cattleya  Bletchleyen- 
sis,  with  six  flowers,  Cattleya  Iris,  C.  Atalanta. 
&c. 


R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Christ- 
church  Road,  Streatham  (gr.  Mr.  Black),  sent 
several  fine  forms  of  Cattleya  Adula,  C.  Iris,  C. 
Euphrasia,  and  four  examples  of  a  Cattleya  ob- 
tained by  crossing  two  albinos,  viz.,  C.  Harri- 
soniana  alba  and  C.  Gaskelliana  alba  ;  but  all 
the  resultant  plants  were  distinctly  coloured  with 
light  rose-pinli. 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
staged  a  group  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  and 
O.  Harryanum,  together  with  Cattleya  Iris,  the 
dark  scarlet  Epiphronitis  Veitchii,  Oncidium 
bicallosum,  &c. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.  Mr.  Stables),  showed  a  splendid  plant  of  his 
hybrid  Odontoglossum  Carmania  Rosefieldiense 
(Harryanum  x  Lucasianum  Thompsonianum), 
with  a  very  strong  spike  of  14  flowers  and  buds. 
The  expanded  blooms  were  large  and  broad  in 
all  the  segments,  the  ground  colour  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  cowslip  yellow,  heavilv  marked 
with  dark  chocolate  purple,  the  broad  white  lip 
having  purple  blotches  around  the  crest. 

Mons.  Chas.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France,  showed 
a  selection  of  very  fine  hybrids,  the  best  of 
which,  Cattleya  Rutilant,  secured  a  First-Class 
Certificate  (see  Awards).  Among  the  others 
were  Cattleya  Marcel  Dayde  (a  finely-coloured 
hybrid),  C.  Maronii  (with  10  flowers  on  a  spike), 
a  very  pretty  rosy-lilac  tinted  Brasso-Cattleya, 
and  a  fine  specimen  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Henry 
Greenwood. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.  Mr. 
Thurgood),  sent  Odontoglossum  grande  Pitti- 
anum,  a  clear  yellow  form  with  white  lip,  hav- 
ing some  yellow  markings  at  the  base. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  sent  Lslio-Catt- 
leya  Cassandra. 

F.  J.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  showed  Cypripedium 
Fairrieanum,   Brockhurst  variety. 

H.  W.  Perry,  Esq.,  sent  a  fine  plant  of  Catt- 
leya Warscewiczii  with  seven  flowers  on  the 
spike. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate, 

Cattleya  Venus  (Iris  X  Dowiana  aureaj,  from 
H.  S.  feooDSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day).  A  superb  hybrid,  surpassing 
that  general  favourite  C.  Iris  in  every  way,  as 
might  be  expected  by  the  second  introduction 
of  C.  Dowiana  aurea  into  its  composition.  The 
flower  is  like  a  very  fine  form  of  C.  Iris,  but 
more  ample  in  all  the  segments,  especially  in 
the  breadth  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  are 
of  a  golden-yellow  colour  tinged  with  reddish 
bronze.  The  lip  is  of  a  deep  ruby  red,  with 
gold  veining  from  the  base  to  the  centre. 

Odontioda  Charlesworthii^  Goodson's  variety 
(Odontoglossum  Harryanum  X  Cochlioda  Noez- 
liana),  from  H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
E.  Day).  The  original  plant,  which  was  the 
centre  of  attraction  in  Messrs.  Ch.aklesworth's 
group  at  the  last  Temple  Show,  was  illustrated 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  30,  1908,  p.  353. 
Mr.  Goodson's  variety  has  larger  flowers  of  a 
rich  reddish  scarlet  colour,  with  yellow  mark- 
ings on  the  crest.  It  is  a  flower  of  very  fine 
substance,  lasting  a  considerable  tims  in  bloom. 

Cypripedium  Bianca  superbum  (Leeanum  Pros- 
pero  X  insigne  Sandera),  from  Lt.-Col.  G.  L. 
Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Alexander).  One  of  the  most  chastely 
beautiful  of  Cypripediums  and  the  first  to  excel 
the  general  favourite  C.  insigne  Sanderas,  which 
it  resembles  in  many  particulars,  but  with  more 
massive  and  compact  form.  The  large  dorsal 
sepal  is  snow-white,  with  a  well-defined  yel- 
lowish-green base,  the  rest  of  the  flower  being 
pale  yellow  and  the  surface  shining  and  smooth. 

Cattleya  Rutilant  (Staronii  X  Fabia  Vigcri- 
ana),  from  Mons.  Chas.  Maron,  Brunoy, 
France.  In  this  the  two  parts  C.  Dowiana 
aurea,  one  C.  labiata,  and  one  part  C.  veUrtina, 
produces  a  flne  flower,  equal  in  size  to  C. 
labiata  and  almost  entirely  of  glowing  reddish- 
crimson  colour,  the  lip  being  the  darker. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Sophro-Cattleya  X  Saxa  Westonbirt  variety  (C. 
Triance  X  Sophronitis  grandiflora  rosea),  from 
Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  "^he  flower  is  large  and 
finely  formed,  of  a  deep  rose-purple  colour  with 
orange  tube  to  the  lip,  which  has  the  front 
claret-purple,  the  colour  extending  over  the 
margins  of  the  side  lobes. 


Lezlio-Cattleya  Golden  Oriole,  Goodson's  variety 
(L.~C.  Charlesworthii  x  C.  Dowiana  Rosita), 
from  H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day). 
Flowers  with  a  golden-yellow  ground  colour, 
nearly  covered  with  deep  bronzy  red  markings. 

Oncidium  incurvum,  from  Baron  Sir  H. 
Schroder  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Ballantine).  The  fine 
old  species  with  long  branched  spikes  of  pretty 
white  and  rose  flowers.  The  plant  bore  18 
spikes. 

Botanical  Certificates. 

Acineta  densa,  from  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stam- 
ford Hill  (gr.  Mr.  Thurgood).  Racemes  pendu- 
lous ;  flowers  waxlike  in  substance ;  yellowish, 
spotted  with  rose  colour. 

Habenaria  geniculata. — A  slender  species  from 
Darjeeling,  with  white  flowers  having  green 
spurs  about  2  inches  in  length. 

Cynorehis  pur purascens. — A  pretty  species  from 
Madagascar,  with  bright  green  leaves  and  erect 
spikes  of  purplish-rose  flowers.  Illustrated  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  9,  1904,  p.  227. 

Cirrhopetalum  Andersonii. — Plant  of  dwarf 
habit.  Flowers  in  umbels  each  an  inch  in 
length,  the  connivent  lateral  sepals  being  ovate, 
whitish  with  fine  rose  spots,  and  some  purple 
lines  in  the  concave  dorsal  sepal.  The  above 
three  plants  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
K.C.V.O.,  Burford  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White). 

Catasetum  maculatum,  from  J.  GuRNEY" 
Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Davis).  An  old  but  fine  species,  now 
rare.  The  stout,  erect  inflorescence  bears  several 
large  flowers,  the  greenish  fleshy  labellums 
spotted  with  dark-red  being  ia^'erted,  the  margin 
of  the  opening  coloured  olive  green,  plain,  and 
not  bearing  teeth  as  in  C.  tridentatum.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  arranged  wing-like  over 
the  column  and  lip,  and  are  greenish,  blotched 
with  rose  colour. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ;  and 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  A.  H.  Pearson,  O.  Thomas,  G. 
Woodward,  W.  Bates,  J.  Harrison,  A.  R.  Allan, 
E.  Beckett,  C  Foster,  H.  Parr,  J.  Davis,  H. 
Markham,  J.  Lyne,  J.  Willard,  P.  D.  Tuckett, 
G.  Reynolds,  W.  Pope,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  A. 
Dean,  G.  Wythes,  J.  Mclndoe,  J.  Jaques,  W. 
Poupart,  and  H.   S.   Rivers. 

A  resolution  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
with  the  widow  and  family  of  the  late  Richard 
Lye,  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  unanimously  voted. 

Numerous  seedling  Apples  came  before  the 
Committee,  and  some  others  for  comparison.  A 
Cultural  Commendation  was  given  to  W.  Cobb, 
Esq.,  Rusper  (gr.  C.  J.  Salter),  for  a  superb 
sample  of  Apple  Charles  Ross,  grown  under 
glass. 

The  same  award  was  given  to  excellent 
samples  of  Apple  James  Grieve  from  both  under 
glass  and  outdoors,  sent  by  Mr.  C  Foster  from 
the  University  College  Gardens,  Reading.  A 
sample  of  the  outdoor  fruit  tasted  was  of  fine 
flavour. 

A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs. 
Robert  Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter,  for  samples  of 
the  true  Gravenstein  Apple  and  a  large  ribbed 
variety  known  in  the  West  of  England  as  Red 
Ribbed  Greening  or  Grand  Sultan. 

Messrs.  R.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  sent  a 
broad,  somewhat  ribbed  Apple  named  Hounslow 
Wonder.  The  variety  appeared  to  be  a  good 
keeper,  and  it  was  requested  that  the  fruit  be 
shown  to  the  Committee  later,  and  the  tree  is 
also  to  be  inspected. 

Mr.  W.  Roupell,  Roupell  Park,  sent  the 
Grape  from  which  the  Sultana  of  commerce  is 
obtained. 

Mrs.  NicHOL,  144,  Audley  Gardens,  showed 
very  fine  samples  of  Oranges,  Rennick  Navel 
and  Washington  Navel,  grown  by  F.  Rawlings, 
Esq.,  Woodville,  South  Australia  (see  Awards). 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  Notcvtt,  The  Nursery,  Woodbridge, 
set  up  a  collection  of  42  dishes  of  superb  Apples, 
Specially  attractive  were  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Charles  Ross,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Allington  Pippin,  Gravenstein,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Bismarck,  Warner's  King,  Gol- 
den Noble,  Golden  Spire,  Jas.  Grieve,  The 
Queen,  Lord  Derby,  and  Newton  Wonder.  (Sil- 
ver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 
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Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons,  Berkhamsted,  showed 
circular-trained  vines  in  14-inch  pots.  The 
varieties  comprised  Gros  Maroc,  Appley  Towers, 
Melton  Constable,  Prince  of  Wales,  Black  Ham- 
burgh,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Each  vine 
carried  from  12  to  14  bunches.  (Silver  Knightian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay  and  Marks 
Tey,  had  a  collection  of  Potatos,  comprising  48 
varieties,  arranged  in  baskets.  In  all  the  Scotch 
tubers  the  skins  were  very  clear  and  smooth. 
In  the  few  duplicate  varieties  from  Essex  the 
skins  were  brown  and  netted,  though  the  tubers 
were  of  handsome  form  ;  very  fine  whites  were 
The  Scot,  British  Queen,  The  Factor,  Bobbie's 
Favourite,  Dalmeny  Radium,  The  Crofter,  and 
Talisman ;  whilst  amongst  coloured  kinds  we 
noticed  Waverley,  Climax,  Crimson  Beauty, 
Eightyfold,  Rouge  Royal,  Purple  Eye,  Norton 
Beauty,  Queen  of  the  Veldt,  and  King  Edward 
VII.      (Silver-Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 
Grape  Prince  of  Wales. — The  bunches  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
from  their  gardens  at  Wisley.  It  is  said  to  have 
originated  as  a  sport  from  Mrs.  Pince  and  has 
previously  received  an  Award  of  Merit  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  The 
bunches  are  long  and  tapering,  the  berries  being 
large,  semi-round,  black,  solid,  and  richly 
flavoured.  The  variety  is  a  good  keeper  and  fan 
excellent  Grape  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Oranges  Rennick  Navel  and  Washington  Navel. 
— Both  these  are  large,  round  fruits,  having  solid 
flesh  and  rich  flavour.  From  F.  Rawlings, 
Esq.,  Woodville,  South  Australia. 

Apple  "  Renown,"  shown  by  Mr.  Charles 
Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  Newbury.  It  was 
raised  from  the  same  cross  as  produced  the 
variety  Charles  Ross.  The  new  fruits  are  not 
unlike  those  of  Emperor  Alexander.  The  flesh 
is  solid,  crisp,  juicy  and  of  full  flavour  ;  a  cook, 
ing  variety.  The  tree  has  been  inspected  by 
members  of  the  Committee,  who  reported  favour, 
ably  on  its  cropping  and  other  qualities. 

Potato  Dcwaeka  Seedling. — A  roundish,  white 
maincrop  variety  grown  under  trial  at  Wisley 
and  judged  from  samples  cooked  at  Vincent 
Square.     From  Mr.  J.  Yule,  Aberdeen. 

Potato  British  Champion. — This  has  similar 
form  to  the  last-named,  and  is  a  heavy  cropper. 
It  was  tried  at  Wisley  for  cropping,  and  cooked 
samples  were  submitted  to  the  Committee.  From 
Mr.  J.  Carter,  Tottenham. 

Awards  of  Merit  were  also  made  to  the  follow- 
ing Beets  grown  at  Wisley: — Willow  Leaved 
(DoBBiE),  Blood  Red,  and  Pineapple  (Sutton 
&  Sons). 

BRITISH     GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

October  8. — A  meeting  of  the  London  Branch 
will  take  place  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  on 
the  above  date,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  chairman 
and  other  members  of  the  executive  council  will 
address  the  meeting  on  the  influence  of  the 
British  Gardeners'  Association  and  how  to  in- 
crease it.  All  professional  gardeners  are  wel. 
comed.  A  large  number  of  employees  engaged 
in  nurseries  is  anticipated.  General  questions 
are  invited. 


FRANCO-EEITISH    EXHIBITION. 

HORTICULTURAL    SHOW. 

September  30,  October  1,  2. — An  exhibition 
of  horticultural  produce  was  held  on  the  above 
dates  in  the  Music  and  Congress  Halls,  the  show 
proving  a  success. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  exhibition 
group  comprised  of  flowering  and 
plants,  arranged  by  several  exhibitors  in  con- 
junction.  Amongst  novelties  were  Grapes, 
Pears,  Apples,  and  Peaches  from  France,  the 
Peaches  being  a  remarlcably  fine  sample.  Fruit 
tiees  in  pots  were  admirably  shown  by 
various  nurserymen.  Exhibits  of  Potatos  in 
both  competitive  and  non-competitive  exhibits 
were  especially  numerous.  Further  comment 
must,  owing  to  pressure  on  our  space,  be 
reserved   until  the  next  issue. 


IVTAI^KETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  September  30. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  tor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  ret;;ularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.— Ed.] 
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Remarks.— English  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  practi- 
cally finished;  no  doubt  this  week  will  see  the  end  of 
them  for  the  season.  It  has  not  been  possible  lately  to 
make  high  prices  of  home-grown  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
as  these  fruits  are  arriving  from  France  in  a  condition 
equally  as  good  as  the  English  ones.  French  Nectarines 
esiJC-cially  are  a  splendid  sample.  English  Pears  are  a 
bad  trade  owing  to  imported  Pears  arriving  in  excellent 
condition  ;  indeed,  they  are  preferred  by  buyers  as  they 
are  practically  without  a  bruise.  There  are  some  choice 
samples  of  Cob  Nuts  on  the  market,  8d.  per  lb.  being  the 
average  price;  there  is  a  good  demand  for  these  nuts, 
those  with  long  pods  are  always  preferable  to  those  with 
short  ones.  About  1,000  cases  of  Californian  seedless 
Oranges  arrived  last  week  ;  when  sold  under  the  hammer 
thev  fetched  a  high  price,  as  much  as  19s.  to  21s.  per 
case,  or  2s.  to  3s.  per  dozen,  wholesale.  Every  case  was 
readily  bought.  There  have  been  a  few  Scotch  Raspberries 
received,  but  they  do  not  pay  to  send  so  far  south 
as  London,  and  would  be  better  sold  locally;  the  fruits 
are  generally  smashed  when  unpacked.  English  Plums 
have  practically  finished  for  the  season,  those  that  are  seen 
are  not  very  valuable  as  there  are  many  imported  from 
abroad.  English  Grapes  are  a  fair  tr.-jde.  Gros  Maroc  is 
not  a  good  market  Grape,  consequently  it  has  little  de- 
mand. Best  English  Muscats  are  making  high  prices,  with 
a  gritid  demand.  Teneriffe  Tomatos  arrived  last  Tuesday, 
the  first  consignment  consisting  of  200  cases;  they  are 
piactically  unsaleable  on  account  of  the  market  being 
glutted  with  English  Tomatos,  which  are  sold  with  difficulty 
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1  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  dozen  lbs.     Mush 
ractically  unobtainable  during  the  last  fe 
igh  prices  have  been  offered  foi     ' 
;  fairly  good      '-     "    "     ^ ' 


■ooms  have  been 

Trade  generally 
H.  R;  Covent  Garden,   Wednesday,  Scp- 


Potatos. 
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Snowdrop    4  0-43 
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Epicure         3  3-36 

Up-to-Date 3  6    — 

Lmcolns— 

Epicure        2  9-30 

British  Queen        ...  3  0-  3  6 

Up-to-Date 3  0-36 

REM.4RKS.— Trade  is  steady  with  good  supplies.  Disetse 
is  present  in  some  samples  and  these  are  sold  for  very  low 
prices.  Edward  J,  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St.  Pancras, 
October  1,  1908. 
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George  Redman.  — We  learn  with  regret  of 
the  somewhat  sudden  death  at  Rams«y,  Hunts., 
on  the  23rd  ult.,  at  the  age  of  56  years,  of  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  Redman  &  Son,  nurserymen 
and  florists,  of  St.  Neots  and  Ramsey,  the  cause 
of  death  being  heart  failure.  Mr.  George  Red- 
man was  a  Hampshire  man,  and  after  working 
up  to  the  position  of  head-gardener,  started  in 
business  as  a  nurseryman  at  St.  Neots  some  18 
years  ago,  and  subsequently  acquired  the  Blen- 
heim Nurseries  at  Ramsey,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and 
which  Mr.  Redman  greatly  extended  and  con- 
ducted with  considerable  success.  The  deceased, 
who  was  widely  known  and  respected,  has  left 
a  widow,  one  daughter,  and  three  sons  to  mourn 
his  loss,  two  of  the  sons  being  engaged  in  the 
business,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Redman  at  St.  Neots, 
and  Mr.  George  H.  Redman  at  Ramsey. 


Apple  Norfolk  Dumpling:  Anxious  to  Know. 
We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  yoa  are  un- 
able to  procure  trees  of  this  variety  of  Apple, 
for  it  is  quite  out  of  date  and  little  grown. 
Until  Last  year  we  had  several  large  trees  of 
this  kind,  but  have  regrafted  the  whole  of 
them  with  better  kinds,  such  as  Norfolk 
Beauty.  Nurserymen  do  not,  as  a  rule,  stock 
the  variety,   as  there  is  Utile  demand  for  it. 

Beetle  in  Matchbox  :  Oak.  The  insect  you 
sent  is  not  a  fly  but  a  beetle  (Metoecus  para- 
doxus) ;  we  do  not  know  of  an  English  name 
for  the  creature.  It  is  not  a  common  insect, 
and  is 'quite  harmless  in  gardens;  indeed,  to 
some  extent  it  is  useful,  as  it  lays  its  eggs  in 
wasps'  nests,  and  the  grubs  feed  on  those  of 
the  wasp.  The  female  appears  to  select  a  cell 
in  the  nest  in  which  a  young  wasp  is  nearly 
full-grown,  and  lays  an  egg  in  the  cell,  which 
hatches  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  grub 
immediately  begins  to  feed  on  the  helpless 
wasp  grub,  and  when  it  has  entirely  devoured 
its  victim  it  becomes  a  chrysalis,  from  which, 
in  due  course,  the  beetle  emerges. 

Begonia  Plants  Unhealthy  :  W.  C.  The 
trouble  is  not  due  to  disease,  but  to  wrong 
cultural  treatment.  The  plants  have  been 
afforded  too  much  moisture,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  leaves  have  become  waterlogged. 
Ventilate  more  freely  the  structure  in  which 
they  are  grown. 

Book  :  /.  W.  The  work  you  mention  has  little 
value,  and  is  now  superseded  by  more  modern 
encyclopaedias.  If  you  could  find  a  purchaser 
it  might  perhaps  fetch  you  ten  shillings. 

Carnation  Diseased  :  F.  Lurani,  You  send  no 
letter  with  the  specimen.  The  diseased  ap- 
pearance is  caused  by  eelworms,  which  are 
present  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  Burn  all 
diseased  plants  and  mix  the  infected  soil 
with  quick-lime. 

Correction.  In  the  note  on  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
&  Co.'s  nursery  which  appeared  on  p.  211, 
"  10  "  acres  should  have  read  "  100  "  acres. 

Ferns  with  Brown  Fronds  :  Ptcris  Drinkwater. 
The  three  plants  you  send  are  injured  by 
mites.  Spray  the  foliage  thoroughly  with  a 
solution  of  soft  soap,  to  which  has  been  added 


a  trace  of  parafBn,  not  more  than  a  dessert- 
spoonful to  one  gallon  of  water.  Mix  the  soap 
and  the  paraffin  thoroughly  with  the  water. 

Fig  Trees  in  Border:  A.  S.  B.  These  trees 
when  planted  out  often  require  root-pruning 
or  lifting,  in  order  to  keep  them  fruitful,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  strong-growing 
varieties.  The  best  time  for  the  work  is  just 
before  the  leaves  fall",  and  it  should  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended in  the  Calendar  for  September  12  for 
root-pruning  Peach  trees.  Some  new  soil 
should  be  given  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
suitable  being  turfy  loam  mixed  with  crushed 
bones  and  mortar  rubble.  Make  the  soil 
about  the  roots  quite  firm.  Remove  any  small 
fruits  from  the  points  of  the  .'hoots,  and 
directly  the  leaves  have  fallen  cleanse  the 
trees  from  insect  pests.  Cut  out  any  of  the 
shoots  that  are  not  required  for  bearing  fruit 
or  for  the  extension  of  the  trees. 

Gooseberry  Shoot  :  E.  S.  &■  Co.  The  specimen 
sent  is  affected  with  the  American  Gooseberry- 
mildew  in  both  the  summer  and  winter  stages. 

Grapes  :  T.  W.  The  injury  to  the  Grapes  is 
due  to  a  parasitic  fungus,  Botrytis  cinerea. 
It  appears  frequently  during  cold  and  dull 
weather,  when  it  generally  attacks  ripenmg 
berries.  Cut  out  carefully  all  diseased  berries 
and  burn  them.  For  prevention  prepare  the 
following  mixture  and  dust  the  Grapes  care- 
fully with  it :  To  1  lb.  of  dry  Plaster  of  Paris 
add  3  oz.  of  Natrium  sulphite.  This  is  a  very 
effective  remedy. — //.  H.  The  leaves  and 
berries  are  injured  by  Glceosporium  ampelo- 
phagum.  Dust  the  vines  thoroughly  with  a 
mixture  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  quicklune 
in  equal  quantities.  The  large  blotches  on  the 
three  separate  leaves  are  caused  by  drip. 

Hippeastrvms  :  A.  T.,  Bayswater.  The  Hippe- 
astrums  (Amaryllis  of  gardens)  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  South  America.  There  are  many 
species,  and,  although  highly  interesting,  few 
of  them  compare  favourably  with  the  garden- 
raised  kinds  of  the  present  day.  H.  equestre 
is  found  in  the  West  Indian  Isles  and  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  where,  however,  it  was 
originally  an  introduced  form.  The  Jamaica 
variety  is  the  best  and  that  from  West  Africa 
the  worst  form.  _^ 

Names  of  Plants  :  P.  O.  W.  We  do  not  undertake 
to  name  varieties  of  Carnations  or  other  florists' 
flowers. —  Vitis.     1,  Helenium  autumnale  var 

2,  .\chillea  millefolium  var.  rosea  ;  3,  Aster  Lino, 
syris  :  4,  Viola  (seedling  resembling  Munbyana' 
5,  Chelone  obliqua :  6,  Fentstemon  Hartwegii. — 
R.  H.  1.  Caryopteris  mastacantha  ;  2,  Cory- 
dalis  lutea. — Rev.  H.  A.  Haggard.  Ceanothus 
Gloire  de  Versailles. — E.  F.  Thorne.  1,  Craisegus 
Crus-galli  prunifolia  ;  2,  Boltonia  asteroides  ;  3, 
Aster  Novi  Belgi  Purity  ;  4,  A.  N.  B.  Lavender. 
— C.  S.  Asplenium  Trichomanes.  — OrcAts.  On- 
cidium  incun-um.  —  IV.  G.,  fVimbteilon .  1,  Rhus 
Toxicodendron  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the 
leaves  sent.  There  are  bush  and  climbing  varieties 
of  it,  and  much  variation  in  the  character  of 
the  foliage.  Is  is  commonly  called  Poison  Ivy, 
and  handling  it  may  cause  more  or  less  serious 
irritation  of  the  skin  ;  2,  Epidendrum  radiatum  ; 

3,  Strobilanthes  Dyerianus.— II'.  H.  ¥.  The 
flower  sent  is  a  very  beautiful  variety  of 
Cattleya  Iris  (bicolor  x  Dowiana  aurea)  and 
not  C.  Pittiana  (granulosa  X  Dowiana  aurea) 
as  you  suggest.  C.  Pittiana  variety  J.  Wilson 
Potter  was  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners  Chronicle, 
Sept.  12,  1903,  p.  189,  and  well  shows  the 
difference  which  the  long,  pointed  side  lobes  of 
the  lip  of  C.  granulosa  makes  in  the  hybrid, 
compared  with  the  very  short  side  lobes  of  C. 
bicolor,  which  leaves  the  column  of  the 
species  and  of  C.  Iris  and  other  hybrids  of  it 
almost  naked.— F.  L.  Magnolia  acuminata ;  2, 
Chionanthus  virginica ;  3,  Alnus  incana  var. 
laciniata  ;  4,  Pyrus  salicifolia  ;  5,  Pyrus  rotundi- 
folia;  6,  Pyrus  cordata. — C.  D.  Leaver.  Appar- 
ently Juglans  nigra— W.  R.  G.  1,  Santolina 
Chamjecyparissus  ;  2,  Rhus  typhina  ;  3,  Vitis 
inconstans :  4,  Laburnum  alpinum ;  5,  Vitis 
inconstans. — A.  Buckingham.  Larix  europa;a. — 
H.  T.  {Ireland).  No.  2,  Possibly  a  species  of 
Solanum,  but  more  than  a  single  leaf  is 
necessary  for  identification. — if.  /.  F.  1,  Sar- 
canthus  paniculatus  ;  2,  Acalypha  macrophylla  ; 
3,  Fittonia  argyroneura.— F.  H.  1,  Saccola- 
bium  bellinum  ;  2,  Aerides  maculosum  ;  3, 
Cymbidium  giganteum  ;  4,  Epidendrum  ochra- 


ceum :  5,  Selaginella  laevigata. — F.  W.  B. 
Colchicum  autumnale.-  H  R.  G.  1,  Rudbeckia- 
purpurea;  2,  Euonymus  europaeus ;  3,  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  raultiflorum.  — £.  P.  Anastatica^ 
hierochuntica  (Rose  of  Jericho).— P.  L.  H. 
Geoglossum  spathulatum. 

Odontoglossum  GRANDE  :  T.  S.  The  abnormal 
production  of  the  flowers  in  the  example- 
received  is  caused  by  two  flowers  joined 
together  instead  of  being  produced  separately. 
Much  more  complicated  cases  of  the  kind 
frequently  come  before  us.  In  the  specimen 
you  send  both  flowers  are  fairly  perfect  and 
were  easily  separated,  showing  two  perfect 
flowers,  except  that  the  inner  lateral  sepals 
in  each  flower  where  they  were  joined  were' 
rather  narrower  than  the  others. 

Palm  House  at  Kevv  ;  .4  matcur.  You  are  quite- 
right  in  regard  to  the  Palm  house  being  closed 
to  visitors  recently,  for  we  ourselves  found  it 
in  that  condition  on  Wednesday  last.  Certain 
repairs  have  to  be  carried  out  occasionally,, 
and  the  overhauling  of  large  plants  snch  as- 
those  in  the  Palm  house  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  and  during  such  processes  it  is  not 
surprising  if  the  management  feel  compelled 
to  prevent  visitors  entering  the  house.  In  any 
case,  your  letter  should  have  been  addressed 
to  the  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,. 
rather  than  to  ourselves. 

Pear  Cracking:  \V.  M.  &•  A.  S.  B.  This  is- 
due  to  a  fungus — Fusicladium  pirinum.  In 
The  Book  of  Garden  Pats,  by  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
trees  be  sprayed  with  dilute  Bordeaux 
Mixture  when  the  buds  are  beginning  to  open, 
repeating  the  operation  when  the  petals  are- 
falling  from  the  flowers  and  again  when  the 
young  fruits  have  attained  to  the  size  of  Peas, 
it  is  also  advisable  to  spray  the  trees  in  winter 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Pelargonium  Leaf  Spot  :  H.  P.  G.  The  spots 
are  probably  caused  by  a  Septoria  fungus,  but 
it  is  immature,  and  cannot  be  determined. 
Pick  off  and  burn  the  spotted  leaves.  Spray- 
ing with  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture  may  pre- 
vent its  spreading. 

PoTATOs  Diseased  :  G.  H.  Your  tubers  are- 
affected  by  the  Warty  disease,  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  notified  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Fisheries.  See  p.  218  in  the  issue- 
for  September  19. 

Potato  with  Scab  :  D.  P.  D.  The  injury  is- 
not  the  result  of  disease,  but  has  been  caused 
by  a  millipede — Julus  pulchellus.  These  crea- 
tures  are  introduced  to  the  land  with  manure, 
&c.     They  may  be  destroyed  by  quicklime. 

Purple  Beech  Shoot  with  Spots  :  T.  C.  <&•- 
Son.  There  is  no  disease  present  in  the  speci- 
mens you  send.  The  spots  on  the  branches 
are  normal  structures  known  as  lenticels. 
These  have  increased  abnormally  in  size,  due- 
probably  to  checked  root  action. 

Seedling  Apple  :  W.  Guy.  In  comparison  with 
many  other  Apples  now  in  commerce,  your- 
variety  is  not  worth  cultivating.  You  may 
send  it  to  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  find  out  their 
opinion. 

Various  Plants  Affected  in  a  Greenhouse  : 
W.  S^  T.  S.  The  injury  has  been  caused  by- 
the  Lily  disease  fungus.  The  soil  in  whichi 
the  plants  are  grown  should  be  treated  with, 
quicklime,  or,  preferably,  with  gaslime,  but  if 
this  latter  substance  is  used,  a  few  weeks 
should  elapse  before  the  soil  is  used  for  pot- 
ting purposes. 

Violet  Leaves  Affected  :  M.  G.  W.,  Ledston^ 
Hall.  There  is  no  disease  present  in  the 
Violet  plants  received.  They  are,  however, 
badly  infested  with  red  spider,  a  pest  that  is 
encouraged  by  hot,  dry  conditions.  Spray  the- 
foliage  with  clear  water,  and  moisten  the  sur- 
roundings. 

Communications  Received.  — T.  C— S.  W.-E.  M.— 
W.  A.  C— W.  H.  W,  L.— L.  Lentil-Sutton  &  Sons— 
F.  G.  B.— L.  P.— A.  K.— Board  of  Agriculture  &  Fisheries 
— H.  S.-J.  R.  P.  &  Sons-S.  F.  W.  F.  B.-F.  B.— Capt. 
A.  A.  Dorien  Smith-'W.  L.-B.  D.— M.  L.  L.-J.  B.— 
A  H.— P.  A.— L.  C.  R.— Pomona— C.  T.— W.  Roupell— 
E.  B.-T.  L.-H.  J.  G.  J.  C.-W.  B.-A.  H.-J.  S.— 
Bradshaw— Aldersey-J.  G.— H.  C.  H.-W.-G.  M.-W.  S. 
-J  M.— J.  T.— H.  -W.-Chapman-S.  C— J.  C. -Enquirer 
— E.  C.-J.  H.  B.— E.  H.  L.— D.  L.  Neish-T.  N.— A.  B. 
-H.  F.-B.  L.-T.  H.  S.-W.  A.  C.-F.  J. 
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of  ground  almost  on  a  level  are  devoted  to  them. 
As  we  passed  by  one  of  the  long  borders  skirting 
the  path  we  noticed  Rubus  phfenicolasius,  the 
Japanese  Wineberry,  with  its  conspicuous  red 
stems  and  bearing  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  large 
bunches  of  what  appeared  to  be  unopened  flower- 
buds.  But  the  flowering  was  over,  and  what  we 
saw  were  really  the  fruits,  the-  stipules  being 
persistent  and  enclosing  the  fruits  as  they  do 
the  flower-buds.  Rubus  canadensis  was  noticed 
in  flower,  its  pink  blossoms  showing  up  against 
the  dark  greenery  of  its  foliage.  Various  species 
of  Vitis,  the  Wistaria,  Solanum  jasminoides, 
and  other  climbers  were  noticed  as  we  passed. 
Mr.  Ladhams  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  Anchusa  italica ;  both  the  Drop- 
more  and  the  Opal  varieties  of  this  plant  are 
made  a  specialit3^  A  few  of  the  more  interest- 
ing plants  in  the  herbaceous  grounds  may  be 
mentioned,  including  Convolvulus  althceides, 
a  variety  suitable  for  a  rock-garden ;  Ihe 
blue-flowered  Codonopsis  ovata ;  Aubrietias 
in  variety,  including  purpurea  variegata,  an 
ornamental-leaved  plant ;  CEnothera  eximia, 
with  sweet-scented  white  flowers,  a  really  lovely 


geron  gigantea,  Liatris  elegans  and  L.  pycno- 
stachya,  whose  flower-spikes  are  4  feet  or  more 
in  length  ;  Prunella  Webbiana,  a  pink-flowered 
species,  forming  a  very  pretty  border  plant ;  a 
double-flowered  form  of  Geranium  pratense, 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  any  hardy  plant  border  ; 
also  Dictamnus  Fraxinella.  The  ripe  fruits  of 
this  last-named  plant  emit  a  volatile  oil,  and 
when  we  lighted  a  match  close  to  the  brown 
seed-pods  with  a  flash  the  vapour  ignited,  but 
we  found  this  phenomenon  only  occurred  with  the 
very  ripest  fruits  and  the  air  needs  to  be  per- 
fectly dry,  but  we  were  successful  in  half  a 
dozen  cases.  The  rose-coloured  Lupinus  poly- 
phyllus  "  Rose  Queen  "  forms  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  blue  type  form.  Then  there 
were  seen  Bocconia  cordata,  with  its  handsome 
foliage  and  pleasing  white  inflorescences; 
Ononis  rotundifolia.  Inula  ensifolia,  and  Salvia 
Sclarea,  a  very  showy  flowering  plant,  each 
shoot  crowned  with  a  dense  spike  of 
flowers  (see  fig.  116).  The  double-flowered 
Gypsophila  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
single  form.  We  also  noticed  a  very  pleas- 
ingly    variegated     variety     of     Funkia     ovata. 


Fig.    113. ACANTHOLIMON    VENUSTUM  ;    FLOWERS    I'lNK. 


species  ;  Ligularia  stenocephala  has  very  hand- 
some leaves,  although  the  plant  is  small  ; 
Echium  Wildpretii,  Phygelia  capensis  with  scar- 
let flowers  and  yellow  in  the  throat,  Phlomis 
fruticosa  with  its  hooded  yellow  flowers  in  a 
whorl,  Aquilegia  Stuartii  having  very  large  blue 
flowers;  Centaurea  glastifolia,  the  yellow  Corn- 
flower ;  Delphiniums  in  variety,  of  which  the 
variety  Persimmon  is  of  a  lovely  Cambridge 
blue,  like  the  Belladonna  strain,  but  stronger 
growing.  Spirasa  sorbifolia  attracted  our  especial 
attention,  for  its  white  spikes  of  flowers  were 
very  fine  indeed.  Rhus  typhina  laciniata  is  a 
very  elegant  plant;  the  leaves,  as  the  varietal 
name  implies,  are  pleasingly  subdivided.  Ceano- 
thus  Gloire  de  Versailles  reared  its  fine  bU:e 
spikes  of  flowers  above  its  neighbours.  Of 
Campanulas  there  was  a  whole  host  of  different 
kinds ;  the  pretty  C.  carpatica  and  its  white 
variety  had  carpeted  the  ground  with  a  profu- 
sion of  flowers.  We  also  noticed  C.  elegans, 
C.  pumila,  C.  fragilis,  C.  lactiflora,  of  which 
there  were  numerous  varieties  ;  C.  persicifolia  in 
great  assortment,  and  many  more  besides.     Eri- 


tbe  prettily  formed  leaves  being  margined 
with  white.  It  is  a  charming  little  plant  suit- 
able for  edging  purposes.  Never  have  we  seen 
Michauxia  campanuloides  in  more  beautiful 
flower  or  growing  with  greater  luxuriance  than 
in  this  nursery,  a  large  breadth  of  these  plants 
making  a  gorgeous  display.  Unfortunately  the 
plant  is  a  biennial. 

Mr.  Ladhams  has  done  much  to  impro^'e 
the  herbaceous  Lobelia,  and  he  has  effected 
many  good  crosses  with  L.  cardinalis  and  L. 
syphilitica,  obtaining  varieties  with  a  wide 
range  of  colour  from  blue,  purple,  rose,  and 
pink  to  almost  crimson.  Monarda  purpurea  is 
a  well-known  plant,  but  rarely  have  we  seen  it 
doing  better  than  here.  The  nursery  is  also  the 
home  of  many  improved  forms  of  Gaillardias, 
the  object  being  to  produce  varieties  of  upright 
habit  so  that  the  flowers  are  well  displayed. 
Mr.  Ladhams  considers  Rownhams'  Queen  to 
be  one  of  the  best  of  the  race.  It  is  a  fine  large 
flower  and  very  pleasingly  coloured.  Scabiosa 
caucasica  and  S.  c.  alba  are  useful  plants  for 
furnishing     cut     blooms.     Galegas,     Erigerons, 


CEnothera,  Sisyrinchium  (we  noticed  a  fine 
variegated  form  of  S.  anceps,  the  foliage  being 
especially  pleasing  in  the  autumn),  Stokesia 
cyanea,  Armeria  gigantea,  Polemonium  Richard- 
sonii,  Lythrum  variegatum,  Echinops  rutheni- 
cum  and  Hemerocallis  flava  in  variety,  are  a 
few  other  plants  noted  in  this  interesting  col- 
lection. 

The  Shirley  Pinks  are,  like  the  Poppies  of  an- 
other Shirley,  well  known  for  their  beauty  and 
freedom  in  flowering.  One  of  the  earliest  raised 
was  Ernest  Ladhams,  and  the  latest  success  is 
the  beautiful  variety  named  after  Princess 
Christian,  that  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  August  18.  Other  beautiful  kinds 
are  The  King,  Elsie,  Miss  Vince  and  Rob  Roy. 

Mr.  Ladhams  senior  is  an  enthusiastic  hybri- 
diser,  and  before  we  left  he  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  some  rows  of  Sweet  Peas  that  were 
interesting.  He  had  brought  to  his  notice  a 
most  beautiful  white  variety  of  Sweet  Pea,  and 
he  was  so  impressed  with  its  worth  that  he  pro- 
cured seeds  and  planted  them.  The  progeny 
came  white  and  creamy-yellow,  he  selected  seeds 
from  the  white  flowers  and  sowed  them  the  fol- 
lowing year,  they  then  gave  almost  all  colours, 
in  which  red  and  pink  shades  predominated. 
Like  many  another  hybridist,  Mr.  Ladhams  is  of 
the  opinion  that  Sweet  Peas  cannot  be  success- 
fully hybridised,  but  that  all  the  new  kinds 
arise  as  sports.  He  informed  us  that  he  had 
tried  repeatedly  to  cross  species  of  Lathyrus,  but 
has  as  often  failed. 


THE    ROCK   GARDEN. 

ACANTHOLIMON  VENUSTUM. 
Of  the  few  Acantholimons  in  general  cultiva- 
tion, this  species  is  perhaps  the  best  from  a 
garden  point  of  view.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Cilicia,  being  found  at 
elevations  of  4,000  to  7,000  feet.  The  illustra- 
tion at  fig.  113  represents  a  plant  growing  on  the 
rockery  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden, 
where  it  forms  a  dense  tuft  more  than  one  foot 
in  diameter.  The  drooping  flower-stems  appear 
in  early  summer  and  attain  to  a  length  of  6  to 
8  inches,  bearing  many  rose-pink  flowers,  each 
of  which  is  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  flowers  appear  over  a  period  of 
nearly  two  months.  According  to  the  Botanical 
Magazine  there  are  two  or  three  forms  of  Acan- 
tholimon  venustum,  but  these  merge  one  into 
the  other.  The  plant  from  which  the  •  photo- 
graph was  prepared  differs  somewhat  from  that 
figured  at  t.  7,506  of  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
for  it  is  more  glaucous  in  the  foliage,  and  much 
more  drooping  in  the  flower-.spikes.  E.  J. 
A  llard- 


NOTES  FROM  A  'FRENCH  '  GARDEN. 

We  are  now  sowing  Cabbage  and  Cos  Let- 
tuces to  raise  plants  for  the  hot-beds  and 
for  cultivation  in  the  open  ground  next  spring. 
The  ground  was  previously  dug  and  levelled, 
and  the  beds  covered  with  a  layer,  3  inches 
thick,  of  well-broken  up  manure.  There  are 
three  rows  of  cloches  on  each  bed.  In  the  event 
of  the  sun  being  too  bright,  mats  will  be  spread 
to  keep  ^t he  soil  moist.  The  Lettuce  seeds  are 
sown  very  thinly  under  the  cloches,  and  slightly 
covered  with  decayed  manure  finely  broken. 
When  a  large  quantity  is  required,  seeds  should 
be  sown  every  alternate  day,  say,  from  October  I 
to  October  12;  thus  small,  sturdy  plants  will  be 
ready  for  pricking  off,  which  should  be  com- 
menced on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  after  the 
first  sowing. 

We  proceed  with  this  work  as  quickly  as  the 
weather  permits.  When  the  soil  has  been  well 
prepared,  the  seeds  and  young  plants  do  not 
require  any  watering,  as  the  dampness  of  the 
ground  is  sufficient. 
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The  Ox-heart  Cabbages  will  Eoon  be  pricked 
off.  In  this  j,arden  these  are  always  planted 
deeply,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  collar  and  pro- 
vide shelter  from  the  frost.  The  ground  should 
be  prepared  well  in  advance  for  the  final  plant- 
ing, which  should  be  done  in  the  middle  of 
November. 

The  Cauliflowers  are  just  appearing  above  the 
ground.  Should  a  considerable  number  be 
required,  another  sowing  could  now  be  made 
under  cloches  to  raise  plants  for  planting  out 
at  the  end  of  March. 

We  are  now  pulling  the  Carrots  which  were 
sown  in  July  in  the  hot-beds  previously  occupied 
by  the.  Cauliflowers.  They  are  a  good  size  and 
very  tender.  This  ground  is  therefore  available 
for  pricking  off  Ox-heart  Cabbage. 

Celery  is  doing  well,  and  we  are  at  present 
blanching  a  bed  of  the  variety  "Chemin"  by 
spreading  mats  on  the  tops  of  the  plants. 

Endive  planted  at  the  end  of  June  is  now 
being  tied  for  blanching.  The  main  batch  is 
doing  well,  and  will  be  ready  for  tieing  in 
another  fortnight. 

Spare  time  is  filled  up  by  dispersing  the 
material  of  the  old  hot-beds,  placing  the  manure 
either  in  heaps,  or  spreading  it  where  it  is 
required  in  the  garden.  We  are  endeavouring 
in  these  gardens  to  complete  before  Christmas 
the  heavy  work  of  preparing  the  ground  and 
material  for  next  spring.  P.  Aqu^itias^  Mayland^ 
Essex,   October   i . 


THE    ROSARY. 

ROSES  AT  THE  LEIPZIG  SHOvV. 
A  SHOW  of  Roses  cannot  be  judged  from  the 
same  points  of  view  as  one  consisting  of  trade 
plants,  at  which  perfectly-finished  specimens, 
fresh  from  the  cultivator's  hands,  are  shown. 
That  idea  of  a  Rose  show  would  doubtless  de- 
mand the  planting  of  Rose  stocks,  and  their 
grafting  or  budding  carried  out  in  situ  at  the 
place  of  exhibition.  For  this  purpose  two  years 
at  the  least  would  be  required,  which  is  by 
no  means  an  impossible  idea.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  the  verdict  that  the  Leipzig  show  suf- 
fered in  the  same  manner  as  many  other  of  its 
predecessors,  viz.,  in  the  poor  development  of 
particular  varieties  of  dwarf  Tea  and  Tea  Hy- 
brids, in  the  faulty  grouping  of  standard  Roses 
owing  to  the  tall  and  short-stemmed  specimens 
being  mixed  together.  Furthermore,  the  absence 
of  the  great  Rose-growing  firms  could  not  fail  to 
prejudicially  affect  an  undertaking  of  this  kind 
taking  place  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Of  Dresden  rosarians  only  two  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. No  epoch-making  novelty  was 
observed  at  the  show — at  least,  not  in  plants. 

Varieties  of  merit  that  have  been  brought  out 
in  the  last  five  years  were  either  not  shown  or 
were  so  weakly  developed  that  their  good  points 
were  undiscernible.  The  out-of-doors  show 
was,  in  consequence,  a  new  triumph  for  the 
older,  well-proved,  favourite  varieties,  viz.,  in 
dark-red  Roses,  Grus  an  Teplitz ;  deep  pink, 
Caroline  Testout  and  Mme.  Jules  Grolez ; 
yellow,  Mme.  Ravary ;  white,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  varieties  which  dominated  the  groups 
and  were  generally  remarkable  for  fine  develop- 
ment. Among  retnontantcs  (H.P.s),  Ulrich 
Brunner  fils,  an  excellent  variety  for  forcing 
and  as  a  cut  bloom,  was  the  best.  But  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  an  equally  good  Rose  for  grouping,  was 
but  little  shown  at  Leipzig,  and  seemed  to  be 
generally  neglected.  The  show  proved  anew 
that  as  "  garden  Roses,"  and  also  for  affording 
blooms  for  cutting,  the  Hybrid  Teas  are  gain- 
ing ground,  whilst  the  so-called  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  which  no  longer  answer  entirely  to 
that  name,  are  retreating. 

Of  H.T.s  not  mentioned  previously,  wliich 
were  noted  in  good  form,  "were  the  following  ; — 
Betty,  in  colour  of  a  coppery  yellow,  with  a 
tinge  of  pink,  a  strong  grower;  Frau  Lilla  Rau- 


tenstrauch,  of  nearl}'  the  same  colour  as  the 
foregoing,  but  rather  paler,  its  blooms,  unfor- 
tunately, drooping  somewhat ;  Pharisaer,  of  the 
tint  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  a  strong  grower  and  a 
free  bloomer  ;  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  of  a  variable 
colour,  but  usually  flesh  pink  with  a  yellow 
tinge;  and  Apotheker  Georg  Hofer,  purplish- 
red,  a  strong  grower,  with  somewhat  the  char- 
acter of  an  H.P.,  but  flowering  like  other  H.T.'s. 

The  newer  dark-red  H.T.s  were  not  in  the 
best  condition,  being  too  weak  and  the  wood 
cut  too  long.  Concerning  the  value  of  Rich- 
mond and  Etoile  de  France  an  opinion  cannot 
be  given  when  these  varieties  are  grown  in  the 
open  air,  whilst  under  glass  they  exhibit  quite 
other  characters.  Both  are  regarded  more  as 
forcing  or  glasshouse  Roses,  where  the  condi- 
tions maintained  can  be  regulated  to  suit  them. 

Polyantha  Roses  have  become  great  favourites, 
and  the  variety  Mme.  Norbert  Levavasseur  was 
present  in  large  numbers. 

One  of  the  lessons  brought  home  to  visitors 
was  that  in  forming  groups  of  Roses  special  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  length  of  stem,  and 
varieties  of  poor  quality  must  be  excluded,  and 
further  that  half  standards  should  not  be  taller 
than  3  feet,  and  that  they  should  con- 
sist of  varieties  having  an  erect  habit,  and 
of  robust  growth.  As  tall  standards,  only  a 
few  of  weak  growth,  and  Tea  Hybrids  with  a 
pendulous  habit  should  be  employed.  7?.  Sta- 
venhangen  in  Oesterreiehische  Garten  Zeitung  for 
August,  igoS. 

ROSE  SOUVENIR  DE  LA  MALMAISON. 

The  unfortunate  habit  of  this  variety  in  pro- 
ducing malformed  blossoms  during  the  summer 
months  has  largely  resulted  in  bringing  this 
deliciously-scented  Rose  into  disfavour.  As  an 
autumn  bloomer  it  is  almost  a  perfect  Rose, 
but  by  that  time  the  Rose  shows  are  almost  over, 
and  as  so  many  enthusiasts  are  exhibitors,  this 
Bourbon  variety  seems  to  be  rarely  grown.  If 
planted  against  a  wall  facing  north-east,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  earlier  blossoms  rarely  show 
any  signs  of  malformation.  In  these  gardens 
several  plants,  growing  as  described,  annually 
produce  a  succession  of  perfect  blooms  from  the 
end  of  June  till  November.  It  is  a  suitable  Rose 
for  house  decoration  ;  the  buds  open  well  in 
water,  and,  when  fully  open,  remain  fresh  for 
several  days.  In  country  gardens  especially  it 
should  be  more  freely  grown,  if  only  in  borders, 
for  its  autumn  blossoms.  A.  C.  Sarl/ctt,  Pen- 
carroii}  Gardens,  Cornivall. 

NOTES     ON     NEW     ROSES. 

Perhaps  a  few  notes  and  description  of  vari- 
ous sorts  of  recent  introduction  (or  of  sorts  that 
are  not  so  well  known  as  they  ought  to  be)  that 
have  done  exceptionally  well  in  my  garden  may 
be  helpful  to  those  who  are  hesitating  what  to 
order.  "  Oh  !"  (some  of  my  readers  may  say) 
"  we  really  have  no  room  for  any  more  Roses  in 
our  garden."  To  such  I  would  reply,  look  care- 
fully over  your  beds  again,  and,  perhaps,  by  a 
little  moving  or  altering  the  positions  of  different 
sorts  here  and  there  you  can  make  quite  a  lot  of 
room  without  unduly  crowding  ;  and  nine  sorts 
out  of  every  ten  will  be  all  the  better  for  being 
moved  (i.e.,  liftedl  when  they  have  been  in  the 
same  position  for  three  or  more  years  ;  as,  if 
you  carefully  prune  away  too  much  coarse  or 
tap  roots  where  you  find  them  and  then  care- 
fully replant  again,  the  result  next  year  will  be 
less  wood  and  more  blooms. 

No,  you  cannot  dcf  this.  Well,  then  give 
away  to  some  friend  a  few  varieties  where  you 
find  you  can  really  improve  by  exchange  ;  for 
example,  surely  you  would  not  object  to  have, 
say,  a  "  Frau  Karl  Druschki  "  in  your  collection 
at  the  expense  of  parting  with  a  "  Merveille  de 
Lyon  "  or  even  with  a  "  Margaret  Dickson  "  ! 
Just  one  word  of  caution  before  proceeding, 
viz..  in  ordering  new  sorts  procure  the  same 
from  the  raisers,  then  (excepting,  perhaps,  from 


a  few  Continental  firms)  you  are  sure  of  getting 
strong  ground  plants. 

Le.na  (Tea-scented,  Alex.  Dichson  &=  Sons, 
I0o6). — In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  most  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  Rose  yet  raised  !  Some  might 
describe  the  colour  as  deep  golden.  With  me 
it  is  a  deep  glowing  apricot ;  when  expanded  the 
edges  of  the  petals  approach  a  primrose-yellow. 
Its  glory  is  not  only  in  its  colour,  but  in  its 
wonderful  shape.  The  blooms  are  on  slender 
stalks,  yet  full.  The  buds  are  very  long,  and 
every  one  of  them  opens  perfectly.  It  is  always 
blooming  from  early  June  till  the  frosts  come, 
and  often  has  a  spray  of  over  half-a-dozen, 
sometimes  nine,  perfect  flowers.  I  have  seen  it 
described  as  an  improved  "  Beryl."  Such  a  de- 
scription gives  one  no  idea  of  its  loveliness. 
Messrs.  Alex  Dickson  &  Sons  put  up  a  tripod 
at  the  Shrewsbury  Show  with  about  a  hundred 
blooms  of  this  Rose.  They  were  superb  and 
created  quite  a  sensation  !  Mr.  Dickson  says  if 
only  it  would  grow  a  little  stronger  it  would  be 
■'  an  ideal  garden  variety."  Well,  I  do  not  find 
any  fault  with  its  growth.  We  do  not  want  all 
our  Rose  plants  like  Gooseberry  bushes.  Lena 
is  my  ideal  of  a  perfect  garden  variety  for  the 
front  row.  Do  not  hesitate  to  order  plenty  of 
this,  the  daintiest  flower. 

"  SouvR.  OF  Stella  Gray  "  (Tea,  Alex.  Dick- 
son &•  Sons,  igoy }. — This  is  another  lovely  and 
distinctly  novel  variety  of  moderate  growth, 
though  very  free  and  branching.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  colour,  but  have  seen  it  growing  in 
quantity  at  Ledbury,  and  the  raisers'  description 
is  very  near  the  mark,  viz.  : — "The  shades  of 
colour  are  hitherto  unknown  in  any  Rose  ;  the 
predominating  tone  is  deep  orange,  with  splashes 
or  veining  of  yellow,  apricot,  salmon  and 
crimson."  The  blooms  are  only  small,  but  are 
very  full,  and  most  beautifully  formed.  I  have 
just  a  dozen  plants,  but  am  ordering  more  for 
next  year.  I  had  them  this  summer  in  a  bed 
exposed  to  the  sun  all  day,  and  the  first  part  of 
the  summer  the  blooms  did  not  come  true,  but 
now  they  are  in  perfection  and  coming  truly 
grand.     It  is  exceedingly  free  flowering. 

Lyon  Rose  (Rosa  Penietiana,  Fernet  Ducher, 
igoy). — In  addition  to  being  an  ideal  Rose  for 
exhibition,  this  magnificent  new  Rose  will  cer- 
tainly become  one  of  our  most  popular  garden 
Roses.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the 
Hybrid  Tea  "  Madame  Melanie  Soupert  "  and 
an  unnamed  variety,  which  is  itself  a  direct  off- 
spring of  "  Soleil  d'Or."  Now,  "  Madame 
Melanie  Soupert  "  is  quite  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect H.T.s.  Certainly,  this  variety  was  as  much 
admired  in  my  garden  both  last  year  and  this  as 
any  of  the  new  sorts.  She  made  her  bow  to  the 
public  commercially  in  1905.  Many  of  our 
friends  in  the  trade  were  ''  sold  out  "  of  stock 
early  last  November,  so  evidently  it  has  a  host 
of  admirers.  "  Soleil  d'Or  "  is  a  lovely  orange- 
reddish-golden  gem.  Our  English  growers  class 
this  under  Austrian  Briar  Roses.  Really,  it  is 
one  of  the  "  Rosa  Pernetiana"  class,  which  may 
be  called  quite  a  new  race.  This  race  was  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  "  Persian  Yellow " 
(Rosa  lutea)  and  the  H.P.  "  Antoine  Ducher." 
These  Pernet  Roses  retain  a  good  deal  of  the 
character  of  Rosea  lutea,  the  wood  being 
reddish,  but  the  foliage  is  largely  improved,  a 
very  fine,  deep  green,  and  like  Rosa  lutea,  they  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  can  withstand  severe  frosts 
without  protection.  Though  belonging  to  the 
class  of  the  Rosa  Pernetiana,  the  Lyon  Rose  is 
possessed  of  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  from  which  Jt  has  derived  the  principal 
characters,  and,  above  all,  it  has  that  great 
advantage  of  perpetual  flowering.  The  flowers 
are  generally  produced  singly,  though  occasion- 
ally two  or  three  come  on  the  same  shoot ;  the 
buds  are  large,  long,  and  a  roundish  shape ; 
the  colour  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  coral-red 
tinted  chrome-yellow  at  the  base.  The  blooms 
are  very  large,  with  broad  petals  of  great  sub- 
stance, and  very  smooth,  full  and  globular  and 
perfect  form.     The  colouring  is  superb  ;  shrimp- 
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pink  at  the  ends  of  the  petals,  centre  coral-red, 
or  salmon-pink  shaded  with  chrome-yellow.  The 
flowers  open  freel}'  and  are  very  fragrant.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  this  novelty  will  cause  quite 
a  furore  in  the  Rose  world. 

"Madame  M^lanie  Soupert  "  (H.  T.,  Fernet 
Ditcher^  igo5). — We  may  in  the  future  see  this 
pretty  Rose  exhibited  well.  This  summer,  with 
me,  it  has  not  done  so  w^ell  as  last  year,  owing 
to  the  long  spell  of  dry  heat,  but  since  the  last 
days  of  August  the  plants  are  making  up  for 
lost  time,  and  the  variety  is  one  of  the  show 
things  in  the  garden.  Of  vigorous  growth,  it 
has  bloomed  quite  as  freely  as  Madame  Ravar\'. 
The  colour  is  salmon-yellow  suffused  with  car- 
mine-pink. The  buds  are  long,  opening  to  very 
large  globular  flowers  with  bold  petals,  not  very 
full.  Plants  I  have  in  z.  bed  that  does  not 
get  the  midday  sun  have  done  very  much  the 


that  it  has  not  come  the  deep  sulpnur-yellow 
with  me  that  it  does  at  Newtownards,  but  then 
we  have  not  got  the  Irish  climate.  If  we  want 
a  perfect  yellow  Rose  we  must  w^ait  until  we 
can  buy  Alex.  Hill  Gray ;  but  that,  1  believe, 
will  not  be  distributed  till  1910,  and  were  I  a 
millionaire,  when  that  time  arrives,  I  should 
buy  the  lot ;  but  to  get  back  to  ''  Harry  Kirk," 
this  variety  blooms  continuously,  and  the  blooms 
are  large  and  full,  and  of  great  substance  and 
good  form.  The  buds  are  fairly  long  and 
elegant. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Ward  (H.  T.,  Pcmet  Ducher, 
iQOJ ). — This  is  another  variety  that  will  prove 
quite  one  of  our  best  yellow  Roses.  It  is  a 
very  vigorous  grower,  of  free-branching  habit, 
with  its  blooms  on  erect  and  firm  foot-stalks. 
\Miat  a  great  point  in  a  Rose  this  is  !  It  is  a 
real  gem,  and  such  a  good  grower.     The  colour 
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best.     This  will  in  time  become  a  very  popular 
garden  variety. 

"  Harky  Kirk"  (Tea-scented,  Alex.  Dickson  Sf 
Sons,  igoy). — My  plants  of  this  variety  have 
grown  as  large  as  ordinary  Gooseberry  bushes. 
Our  American  friends  say  this  is  going  to  be  the 
most  popular  variety  in  U.S.A.  Dr.  Huey,  of 
Philadelphia,  writes  saying :  "  We  think  this 
Rose  superior  to  '  Killar.ney,'  as  '  Killarney  '  was 
to  other  sorts  previous  to  its  introduction." 
Personally,  I  have  found  it  a  gem  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  and  again  now  that  August 
is  passed.  During  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  July 
and  August  it  only  appealed  to  me  in  the  bud 
stage,  as  the  flowers  at  that  time  came  so  thin  ; 
but,  considering  that  my  garden  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  hottest  parts  of  England,  and  this 
summer  has  been  so  exceptionally  hot,  this 
should  not  put  a  bad  mark  against  this  glorious 
Rose.     Can  I  find  any  fault  with  it?    Well,  only 


is  most  beautiful.  The  raiser  describes  it  as 
Indian-yellow,  occasionally  washed  with  salmon- 
rose.  I  find  its  colour  a  marvellous  yellow  at 
the  base  of  each  petal  on  the  inside.  In  the  bud 
its  shape  is  not  quite  as  perfect  perhaps  as  we 
get  in  "  Lena,"  but  rather  like  we  get  in  "  Lady 
Roberts  "  sometimes.  It  is  a  wonderfully  free- 
blooming  sort,  and  lasts  remarkably  well. 

Doroxhy  Page  Roberts  (H.  T.,  Alex.  Did- 
son  &•  Sons,  igoi ). — This  is  one  of  the  most 
glorious  decorative  or  garden  Roses.  Some  ex- 
hibitors will  say  it  is  not  sufficiently  full.  This 
is  another  variety  that,  if  allowed  to  develop, 
will  grow  as  large  as  an  ordinary  Gooseberry 
bush,  so  give  it  plenty  of  room  when  planting. 
During  the  long  drought  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing July  and  August  we  had  to  cut  the  blooms 
of  this  very  early  in  the  morning,  but 
there  were  always  lots  to  cut.  In  June  it  was 
charming,   and   now  again  that   August   is   past 


it  is  growing  strongly.  Its  habit  is  ideal  where 
3'ou  want  robust,  erect  growth.  The  col- 
our is  a  lovely  shade  of  coppery-pink,  suffused 
with  apricot-yellow,  especially  at  the  base  of  the 
petals,  and  these  (the  petals)  are  exceptionally 
large  and  of  great  substance.  It  is  undoubtedly, 
as  the  raisers  say,  "  quite  a  unique  Rose,"  and 
the  future  is  certain  sure  to  see  this  one  of  our  . 
most  popular  garden  Roses. 

Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy  (Tea-scented,  Alex. 
Dickson  &^  Sons,  igo6). — Had  the  writer  been 
given  the  casting  vote  for  the  Nickerson  Award 
for  the  best  Tea  Rose  introduced  since  1902, 
this  is  the  Rose  that  he  would  have  declared  the 
winner.  Mr.  H.  C.  Molyneux  wrote  in  some 
notes  on  new  Roses  last  year,  "  that  at  the  time 
the  award  was  made,  few,  ii  any,  of  the  judges 
had  grown  this  Rose  out-of-doors."  Oh!  the 
pity  of  it  that  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy  did  not  win 
this  honour!  'WTien  I  first  saw  it  in  1906  I  at 
once  thought  it  the  best  flower  I  had  ever  seen. 
Last  year,  with  me,  as  a  garden  Rose  i*  was 
wonderful,  despite  the  wretched  summer.  This 
year  it  has  been  glorious,  perfect  bloon^a  day 
after  day  ;  all  through  the  drought  it  has  kept  its 
most  perfect  size,  contour  and  finish.  Surely  it 
will  take  No.  1  position  amongst  exhibition 
Teas !  And,  still  better,  this  beautiful  Rose 
will  be  one  of  the  best  in  our  garden.  The 
colour  is  a  delicate  aqueous  silvery-white, 
shaded  buff ;  deeper  pink  in  the  centre,  with 
black  edge  of  petals  a  slightly  deeper  shade  of 
pink,  giving  a  picotee-edged  effect.  This  is  set 
off  by  most  beautiful  dark  green  foliage.  It  has 
large  blooms,  and  is  a  vigorous  grower.  One 
wants  the  pen  of  a  poet  to  attempt  to  describe 
this  beautiful  flower — 
"  Nurtured  of  Heaven,  thy  beauties  I'll  wear, 

Pride  of  my  bosom,  I'll  cherish  thee  there." 
Leonard  Petrie. 

(To  he  continued.) 


CYPRIPEDIUM  Acres  BIANCA. 

This  variety  gained  a  First-Class  Certificate 
when  exhibited  by  Lt.-Col.  Holford,  C.I.E., 
C.V.O.,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  bloom  is  of  much  beauty, 
and  is  considered  to  surpass  even  the  handsome 
C.  insigne  Sanderae,  which  formed  one  of  its 
parents,  the  other  being  C.  Leeanum  Prospero. 
The  general  colour  is  pale  yellow,  of  a  smooth 
and  shining  surface.  The  upper  sepal  is  very 
broad,  the  major  portion  of  its  surface  being 
white ;  the  basal  part  is  a  yellowish-green 
colour.  It  may  be  added  that  the  plant  was  ex- 
hibited as  C.  bianca  superba. 


OLEARIA  STELLULATA  AS  A  ROCK-GARDEN 
SHRUB. 

The  majority  of  Olearias  flower  about  mid- 
summer, early  or  later  according  to  the  locality, 
but  O.  Haastii  forms  an  exception,  as  it  flowers 
during  August.  The  flowers  bear  a  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies :  the  ray 
florets  are  white,  though  not  always  pure,  and 
the  central  disc  is  usually  some  shade  of  yellow, 
darkening  to  brown  with  age. 

Olearia  stellulata  forms  a  fine  shrub  for  the 
rock-garden.  It  is  a  mountain  plant,  and  revels 
in  a  scanty  roothold  and  on  dry  aspects,  such 
as  not  infrequently  occur  in  rock  plantings. 
It  combines  a  neat,  fastigiate  habit  of  growth 
with  elegant,  small-toothed  foliage,  which,  par- 
ticularly in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  is 
covered  with  a  downy  tomentum  on  the  under- 
side. The  plant  reaches  a  height  of  3  to  4  feet, 
producing  its  starry  white  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  yields  them  in  such  quantities  that  a 
few  specimens  planted  together  present  an  effect 
not  unlike  a  winter  snow  scene. 

Olearia  stellulata  is  easily  propagatea  by 
layers,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  current  season's 
wood,  placed  in  trenches  of  sharp,  gritty  soil 
during  the  autumn.    Small  rooted  plants  can  b« 
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inserted  in  the  most  limited  root  run,  and  if 
they  are  carefully  looked  after  until  growth 
asserts  itself,  they  soon  establish  themselves, 
and,  when  in  flower,  appear  like  pinnacles  of 
blossom  springing  abruptly  from  the  rocky  face. 
Olearia  stellulata  is  perfectly  hardy  in  all  but 
the  bleakest  exposures.  It  winters  best  in  well- 
drained  soils  and  in  aspects  where  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  sunshine  is  secured  to  mature 
the  wood  upon  which  the  flowers  are  produced 
next  season.  Contrary  to  the  experience  of 
some  writers,  I  find  that  Olearias  succeed 
admirably  upon  our  chalky  soil,  as  the  species 
which  we  cultivate,  beside  the  one  under  notice, 
include  O.  Haastii,  O.  macrodonta,  and  O. 
nitida,  and  all  of  them  make  vigorous  growth 
and  never  fail  to  flower  well  in  their  appointed 
seasons.  The  illustration  (fig.  115)  shows  a 
portion  of  the  rockery  in  these  gardens  facing 
south-east.  Grouped  with  the  Olearia  is  Saxi- 
fraga  lingulata,  whose  elegant  panicles  of  flowers 
are  just  passing  out  of  season  when  the  Daisy 
bush  comes  into  flower.  In  the  foreground  is  a 
planting  of  Edelweiss  (Leontopodium  alpinum), 
a  rock-plant  singularly  at  home  upon  the  chalk. 
An  exhaustive  article  upon  the  Olearia  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert  will  be  feund  in  Flora 
and  Sylva,  Vol.  III.,  p.  324.  This  authority 
differs  from  the  Kew  Hand-List  in  describing 
Olearia  stellulata  as  distinct,  and  not,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  synonymous  with  O. 
Gunnii.  Thomas  Smithy  Walmsgate  Gardens^ 
Louth. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.   Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Ladv 
NuNBuRMiOLME,  Warter  Pnory,  Yorkshire. 

Raspberries. — In  some  gardens  where  the  soil 
is  of  a  heavy  nature  the  robust  canes  which 
grew  during  the  sunless  season  of  1907  have 
not  produced  this  year  such  fine  fruits  as  usual, 
but  in  more  favourably-situated  places  the  fruits 
have  been  unusually  good.  Raspberries  will 
succeed  in  almost  any  soil  provided  ihe  water 
can  pass  through  it  easily,  and  that  it  is  at  the 
same  time  one  that  never  becomes  quite  dry. 
Many  failures  arise  from  cultivators  allowing 
the  stools  to  remain  upon  one  piece  of  ground 
for  too  long  a  time.  October  is  the  best  month 
for  making  a  new  plantation,  and  those  who 
have  only  unprofitable  Raspberry  canes  should 
now  make  preparations  for  planting  afresh.  If 
the  ^oil  is  light  in  texture  and  iich  in  plant 
foou,  :lean  and  well-drained,  then  deep  culti- 
vation is  all  that  will  be  necessary,  except  for 
a  liberal  dressing  of  well-decomposed  manure. 
In  such  circumstances  the  canes  may  be  planted 
at  the  end  of  the  present  month,  but  on  cold 
and  wet  ground  some  additional  preparation  is 
necessary,  as  the  soil  must  be  drained  end 
trenched,  or  deeply  dug,  adding  during  this 
latter  process  such  materials  as  burnt  refuse, 
decomposed  manure,  leaf-mould  and  road- 
scrapings.  Any  or  all  of  these  materials  may 
be  used  to  make  the  soil  more  porous,  and  they 
will  improve  the  ground  for  a  number  of  years 
to  come.  The  Raspberry  being  a  shallow, 
rather  than  a  deep-rooting  plant,  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  richest  compost  near  to  the 
surface.  The  method  of  planting  may  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  aspect  of  the  ground. 
It  is  generally  best  to  have  the  rows  extending 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  stools  should  be 
planted  in  rows  made  from  4  to  5  feet  apart, 
putting  each  plant  at  a  distance  of  from  2  to 
3  feet  from  its  neighbour.  Apply  a  light  mulch 
of  stable  manure  or  some  other  light  material 
over  the  roots.  Good  varieties  to  plant  are 
Superlative  (True  Stock),  Baumforth  Seedling, 
Northumberland  Fillbasket,  and  Hornet.  A 
variety  called  Guinea  is  one  of  the  best  yellow- 
fruiting  sorts. 

The  winter  moth. — This  pest  is  most  desrtructive 
to  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum 
and  Cherry  trees.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  moths  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  stage.  The 
female  moths  cannot  fly,  and,  therefore,  they 
have  to  creep  up  the  stems  of  trees  in  order  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  crevices  of  the  bark  and 
near  the  flower-buds  during  the  months  of  Octo- 


ber, November  and  December.  The  eggs  hatch 
in  spring,  and  the  caterpillars  at  once  com- 
mence to  eat  the  young  leaves.  As  a  preven- 
tive some  cultivators  still  use  grease-proof 
papers,  placing  them  tightly  round  the  stems  of 
trees  at  about  2  feet  from  the  ground.  If  this 
preventive  be  adopted,  something  should  be 
placed  underneath  the  grease  paper  to  prevent 
it  coming  into  contact  with  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
and  fiesh  grease  should  be  applied  at  intervals, 
or  the  bands  will  become  sufiiciently  dry  for 
the  wingless  moths  to  walk  across  them.  ^Vin- 
ter  washes  are  generally  more  popular  preven- 
tives and  remedies,  and  the  bands  should  be 
applied  to  the  trees  both  early  and  late  in 
the  season.  In  the  case  of  badly-affected  trees 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  surface  soil 
from  about  the  roots  and  burn  it,  replacing  this 
with  fresh  compost,  and  applying  a  good  dress- 
ing of  quicklime  afterwards.  All  Apples  that 
fall  to  the  ground  prematurely  should  be  picked 
up  for  use  or  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  most 
of  them  will  be  found  to  contain  caterpillars. 
Figs. — These  trees  have  grown  rather 
stronger  than  is  desirable,  and  they  will  not  be 
likely  to  yield  much  fruit  next  season  unless 
every  means  is  taken  to  encourage  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood.  The  system  of  little  or  no 
pruning  may  answer  very  well  in  specially  warm 


end  of  the  present  month  the  vines  may  be 
placed  in  position  for  forcing,  plunging  the 
pots  in  a  bed  of  leaves,  in  which  a  small  quan- 
tity' of  short  stable  litter  has  been  mixed.  Such 
a  bed  will  furnish  a  warmth  of  65°  to  70"^,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  heat  increas- 
ing much  beyond  these  degrees.  Fasten  the 
rods  in  a  horizontal  position  until  the  buds 
break  into  growth,  and,  until  this  stage  has 
been  reached,  the  atmospheric  temperature  of 
the  house,  if  derived  from  artificial  means,  must 
not  exceed  55°.  Promote  a  moist  atmosphere 
by  damping  the  surfaces  in  the  house,  and  spray 
the  vines  several  times  each  day  with  tepid 
water.  Little  water  will  be  required  by  the 
roots  until  a  certain  amount  of  growth  has  taken 
place. 

Vines  for  fruiting  at  mid-scason. — These  will 
consist  of  such  varieties  as  Black  Hamburgh, 
Madresfield  Court,  and  Early  Muscats.  The 
vines  should  be  pruned  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  after  all  the  fruit  has  been  cut  from 
the  canes  and  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the 
shoots.  It  is  inadvisable  to  allow  the  fruits  to 
remain  upon  the  vines  for  an  unnecessary  length 
of  time.  When  the  vines  have  been  pruned,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  cleanse  the  house.  Wash 
the  vines,  and  give  the  same  attention  to  the 
borders  as  I  have  recommended  in  the  case  of 


Fig.    115. — OLEARIA    STELLULATA,    SA.XIFRAGA    LINGULATA,    AND    LEONTOPODIUM    ALPINUM 
IN    FLOWER    ON    ROCKERY. 


districts,  but  in  colder  localities  it  ;s  neces- 
sary to  train  the  growths  very  thinly  and  to  nail 
them  closely  to  the  wall  in  order  to  obtain 
short-jointed;  well-ripened  fruits.  If  the  trees 
are  growing  too  strongly  the  roots  must  be 
pruned,  and  this  work  may  be  commenced  at 
the  present  time.  Apply  a  fresh  compost,  if 
necessary,  during  this  process,  consisting  of 
loam  with  a  large  amount  of  mortar  or  brick 
rubble,  and  treading  it  down  very  firmly  as  the 
work  proceeds. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 


Early-fruiting  vines  in  pots. — In  order  to  ob- 
tain success  with  the  earliest  vines  it  is  primarily 
necessary  to  have  strong,  well-matured  canes, 
and  these  are  most  frequently  furnished  by  what 
are  known  as  cut-back  vines.  Young  vines  of 
this  description,  having  been  sufficiently  hard- 
ened, rested,  and  shortened  to  the  desired 
length,  should  now  be  thoroughly  washed  with 
a  warm  solution  of  the  Gishurst  Compound,  and 
have  their  shortened  ends  dressed  with  Styptic. 
The  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  removed,  and 
a  top-dressing  of  fresh  compost  afforded.     At  the 


the  early  vines.  Let  the  ventilators  of  the  house 
be  thrown  wide  open  until  it  is  necessary  to 
close  them  again  for  the  commencement  of  forc- 
ing. In  order  that  this  may  be  dune,  be  careful 
not  to  place  any  species  of  plants  in  the  vinery 
that  would  lead  to  the  ventilators  having  to  be 
closed,  or  that  would  be  likely  to  introduce  in- 
jurious insects  or  fungi. 

Late-fruiting  Figs. — No  variety  of  Fig  is  better 
than  Negro  Largo  for  j-ielding  a  successive 
crop  of  ripe  fruits  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  best  results,  however,  can  only  be  obtained 
from  a  house  having  a  very  sunny  position,  and 
one  in  which  the  shoots  of  the  trees  themselves 
^re  trained  thinly.  At  this  season  the  roots  must 
be  only  very  sparingly  supplied  with  water  ;  at 
the  same  time  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
suffer  from  drought.  The  atmosphere  must  be 
kept  dry,  otherwise  the  fruits  will  be  liable 
to  split ;  for  this  purpose  it  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  water  pipes  slightly  warm  upon  wet  or 
cold  days  and  during  the  night.  Remove  all  the 
small  fruit  from  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and, 
after  the  crop  of  fruit  has  been  gathered^  the 
house  should  be  freely  ventilated,  and  the  trees 
may  be  root-pruned  if  this  operation  be  con- 
sidered necessary. 
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The  season. — The  recent  summer-like  weather 
will  have  the  effect  of  ripening  and  consolidating 
the  growth  of  many  vegetable  crops  intended  for 
winter  and  spring  supplies,  thus  the  better  pre- 
paring them  to  withstand  severe  weather  later  ; 
especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  all  varie- 
ties of  Brassica,  more  particularly  Broccoli. 
Take  care  to  remove  decayed  leaves  and  weeds 
from  these  crops,  because  the  air  will  the  better 
circulate  between  the  plants.  The  ground  should 
be  kept  clear  of  exhausted  crops  and  rubbish  uf 
any  kind,  which  may  be  disposed  of  by  burning 
on  the  smother  fire. 

Beetroot. — The  whole  of  the  crop  ought  now  to 
be  carefully  lifted  and  clamped,  selecting  a  posi- 
tion for  the  clamp  where  water  is  not  likely  to 
collect  about  its  base.  Every  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  break  the  main  root  or  damage  it 
in  any  way.  Place  a  moderate  amount  of  wheat 
straw  at  the  base,  and  build  the  roots  up  into  the 
shape  of  a  ridge  by  placing  the  crowns  towards 
the  outside.  Place  a  little  straw  over  the  roots, 
and  afterwards  add  about  6  inches  of  soil  or 
ashes,  fixing  small  tufts  of  straw  through  the  top 
of  the  ridge  at  distances  of  3  yards  apart  for 
ventilation. 

Endive. — Continue  to  blanch  Endive  as  re- 
quired. All  late  sowings  should  now  be  lifted 
and  planted  in  frames  or  cool  orchard  houses, 
allowing  the  plants  sufficient  space  for  the 
growth  to  develop  properly.  The  latest  sowings 
of  Lettuce  in  the  open  garden  should  be  treated 
similarly. 

Carrots. — Late  sowings  in  frames  which  are  in- 
tended for  keeping  up  a  supply  of  young  Carrots 
through  the  winter  should  be  thinned  to  a  dis- 
tance of  2  and  3  inches  apart.  Turn  the  surface 
soil  occasionally,  and  apply  soot  and  a  small 
quantity  of  a  selected  chemical  manure.  Syringe 
the  plants  early  on  fine  afternoons,  and  close 
the  frames  at  the  same  time,  doing  everything 
possible  to  encourage  growth.  Young  Carrots 
of  this  description  are  much  appreciated  in  most 
establishments  during  winter. 

Celeriac. — This  crop  has  made  excellent  growth 
during  the  past  month  or  six  weeks,  and  the 
roots  had  better  be  lifted  at  the  first  sign  of 
severe  frost.  Trim  off  the  foliage  and  store  the 
roots  either  in  sand  or  ashes  in  a  place  secure 
from  frost. 

Rhubarb. — Stools  of  the  earliest  varieties 
which  have  been  growing  in  a  sunny  position 
will  have  sufficiently  ripened  their  crowns  for 
lifting.  The  roots  should  be  taken  up  intact, 
and  left  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  merely  placing  a  little  litter 
over  them.  After  the  elapse  of  ten  days,  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  position  in  which  they  are 
to  be  forced  for  supplying  Rhubarb  during  De- 
cember. There  is  no  better  place  than  the 
warmer  end  of  the  Mushroom  house.  Keep  the 
crowns  moist  and  the  interior  of  the  structure 
quite  dark.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  force  any 
except  the  very  early  sorts. 

Seakale  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
Rhubarb,  but  better  results  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  forcing  season  can  be  obtained  in 
this  case  by  employing  retarded  crowns  ;  such 
crowns  may  be  depended  upon  to  yield  Seakale 
fit  for  cutting  in  three  weeks  or  a  month  after 
the  commencement  of  forcing. 


until  the  roots  obtain  a  fresh  hold  of  the  soil. 
Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  evidence  of  damping, 
and  if  any  flowers  are  seen  in  this  condition, 
pick  them  clean  out  with  a  pair  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum tweezers.  After  about  two  weeks  the 
earliest  of  the  plants  showing  buds  may  be 
placed  into  heat,  and  they  will  flower  nicely  in 
the  first  week  in  November.  If  any  sign  of 
earth  worms  can  be  seen  on  the  surface  soil, 
apply  a  watering  with  limewater. 

Violets. — Plants  should  now  be  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  and  placed  in  an  uoheated  frame 
which  has  a  southern  aspect.  Let  the  soil  in 
this  frame  be  made  to  slope  in  the  same  direction 
and  degree  as  the  sashes  of  the  frame. 

Paneratium. — Plants  that  have  flowered  should 
be  removed  from  the  greenhouse  into  a  warmer 
structure,  and  if  any  require  to  be  repotted,  this 
work  may  now  be  carried  out. 

Aeaeia. — Plants  that  have  set  their  flower-buds 
freely  may  be  fed  liberally  with  liquid  manure 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Ferns. — Seedlings  should  be  gathered  from  the 
tops  of  pots  or  shelves  and  placed  in  small 
thumb  pots,  plunging  the  pots  in  a  mild  hotbed. 
Next  spring  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  shift- 
ing into  3-inch  pots.  Seedlings  always  make 
the  best  specimen  plants. 

Datura  (Brugmansia). — Plants  that  have 
flowered  should  now  have  their  shoots  shortened 
previously  to  being  more  severely  pruned  later. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  save  the  plants  from 
suffering  too  great  a  check. 

Tlte  greenhouse. — Plants  in  flower  in  cool 
houses,  such  as  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse, 
should  be  given  a  little  fire  heat  during  dull  or 
damp  weather,  but  the  ventilators  should  be 
opened  each  day  so  as  to  cause  a  circulation  of 
air  and  evaporate  excessive  dampness.  Any 
water  that  falls  upon  stone  paths  should  be  taken 
up  with  a  mop,  and  the  interior  of  the  house 
kept  as  dry  as  possible. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 


Cyclamen. — Plants  two  or  three  years  old  that 
were  planted  out  in  an  open  frame  early  in  the 
spring  may  now  be  lifted  and  potted  up.  For 
the  purpose  of  lifting  these  plants,  use  an  or- 
dinary kitchen  garden  fork,  and  raise  as  large 
a  ball  as  possible,  taking  care  not  to  break  or 
damage  any  of  the  roots.  Afterwards  take  a 
thin,  pointed  stake  and  prick  out  the  loose  soil 
amongst  the  roots  until  a  firmer  ball  is  encoun- 
tered, and  so  reduce  the  size  of  the  mass  of  roots 
before  placing  them  into  well-drained  pots.  The 
potting  soil  should  be  of  a  rich  and  porous 
nature,  and  it  should  first  be  passed  through  a 
sieve  having  a  half-inch  mesh,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  easily  rammed  in  amongst  the  roots  and 
made  moderately  firm,  -\pply  a  good  soaking  of 
tepid  water,  and  place  the  plants  in  an  unheated 
frame,  keeping  the  lights  closed  for  a  few  days 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Tender  bedding  plants. — It  will  now  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  tender  plants  indoors.  Such 
Pelargonium  plants  as  may  be  suitable  for  put- 
ting into  vases  next  year  should  be  potted  into 
6  or  7-inch  pots,  or,  failing  this,  be  placed  in 
boxes.  Rooted  cuttings  of  various  species  that 
are  still  out  of  doors  may  l>e  removed  into  an 
unheated  pit,  which  will  be  all  the  protection 
they  will  need  for  some  little  time  to  come ; 
but  it  will  be  well  to  have  some  protective  ma- 
terial ready  for  strewing  over  the  glass  on  occa- 
sions when  frosts  are  likely  to  occur.  Strong, 
healthy  young  cuttings  of  Violas  may  now  be 
obtained,  and  these,  however  small,  are  pre- 
ferable to  the  points  of  old  flowering  shoots, 
which,  being  somewhat  hard,  are  a  consider- 
able time  before  forming  roots,  and  seldom  make 
good  plants  capable  of  producing  large  flowers. 
Select  a  hard  base,  and  place  upon  this  from 
2  to  3  inches  deep  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand  in 
equal  proportions.  Handlights  or  shallow 
frames  may  be  placed  over  this  bed  and  the  cut- 
tings inserted  at  2  inches  apart  from  each  other, 
but  the  top  of  the  beds  should  not  be  very  far 
from  the  glass.  Pentstemons  and  many  other 
hardy  species  of  plants  may  still  be  propagated 
from  cuttings,  but  the  sooner  this  kind  of  work 
is  completed  the  better  results  will  be  obtained. 
If  the  cuttings  of  Coleus,  Iresine,  and  Helio- 
trope already  obtained  are  not  likely  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  needs  of  the  garden,  some  of  the 
old  plants  should  be  lifted  and  potted  up  in 
sandy  leaf-mould  and  loam.  From  these  old 
plants  propagation  may  be  commenced  early  in 
the  new  year. 

Lifting  specimen  plants.— In  the  lifting  of 
standard  and  bush  plants  of  such  species  as 
Heliotrope,  Lantana,  and  Veronica,  the  ball  of 
earth  secured  with  each  need  not  be  larger  than 
is  necessary  to  hold  a  fair  number  of  roots.  As 
a  rule,  such  plants  should  be  put  into  pots  hav- 
ing a  diameter  of  7  inches.  The  pots  should  be 
perfectly  clean  and  ample  drainage  should  be 
provided.  Place  the  plants  in  a  warm  house, 
provide  them  Avith  shade  from  sunshine  for  a 
time,  and  spray  them  frequently  with  clear 
water.  They  will  soon  make  fresh  roots  and 
growth,  and  after  this  stage  has  been  reached, 
less  heat  and  moisture  will  be  necessary. 


■Autumn  tints. — Conspicuous  for  their  effective 
tints  at  the  present  time  are  Acer  Ginnala,  with 
its  small  crimson  foliage,  A.  virginianum 
rubnun,  A.  saccharinum,  A.  purpureum,  and 
A.  platanoides.  Amongst  the  Japanese  Maples 
which    are    efiective    are    Acer    palmatum    and 

A.  atropurpureum.  The  Amelanchier,  cr 
Snowy  Mespilus,  is  equally  valuable  for  its 
autumn  foliage.  Liquidambar  styraciflua  is 
now  beautiful,  with  its  orange-red-coloured  foli- 
age. Berberis  vulgaris  is  extra  handsome  this 
season,  being  so  freely  fruited  and  of  fine 
colour.  The  variety  atropurpurea,  with  its  rich 
purple-red  leaves,  freely  fruited,  is  magnificent. 

B.  Thunbergii,  a  deciduous  Japanese  shrub, 
wiih  arching  stems,  is  now  glowing  scarlet. 
Rhus  Cotinus,  R.  glabra,  R.  laciniata,  R. 
typhina,  R.  coccinea,  R.  elegans,  and  R.  san- 
guinea  are  effective  from  early  summer  untiL 
late  autumn. 

Lawns. — The  season  having  ev&ry  appearance 
of  being  a  late  one,  keep  the  mowing  machines 
actively  employed,  and  maintain  the  lawns  and 
paths  in  as  neat  a  condition  as  possible,  in  order 
to  make  the  best  of  the  present  summer-like 
weather. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 


Auttimn- flowering  Odontoglossums. — While  there 
are  other  members  of  this  favourite  genus  that 
produce  flowers  at  this  season,  the  section  con- 
taining O.  grande,  O.  Schlieperianum,  O.  Ins- 
leayi,  with  their  varieties,  and  similar  kinds,  are 
those  to  which  the  term  "autumn-flowering"  is 
usually  applied.  These  species  are  much  the 
easiest  Odontoglossums  to  cultivate,  and  there- 
fore they  are  often  seen  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion in  the  amateur's  greenhouse.  The  plants 
should  be  accommodated  in  a  structure  having 
a  cool,  intermediate  temperature.  Root  moisture 
is  necessary  for  them  all  the  year  round,  the 
greatest  amount  being  required  from  the  time 
the  flower-spikes  commence  to  develop  until  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  matured.  During  their 
period  of  rest,  only  sufficient  water  is  needed  to 
keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump,  and  the  roots  and 
foliage  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Lirlia  preestans  and  its  allies. — These  pretty, 
dwarf-habited  autumn-floweri..g  Orchids  are 
cultivated  in  the  cool  intermediate  division. 
As  they  produce  their  flowers  before  the  new 
growths  are  fully  developed,  the  water  supply 
must  not  be  diminished  until  they  have  fully 
completed  their  pseudo-bulbs.  These  flowers 
are  capable  of  retaining  their  beauty  for  one 
month,  and  without  injury  to  the  plant,  pro- 
viding the  specimen  is  healthy  and  strong. 

Dis'is. — The  tuberous  roots  of  these  terrestrial 
Orchids  are  best  repotted  at  this  season,  when 
the  new  growths  push  up  from  the  sides  of  the 
old  flower-spikes.  Employ  well-drained  pots 
and  a  compost  consisting  of  two-fifths  Sphag- 
num-moss, two-fifths  turfy  peat  or  Osmunda 
fibre,  and  one-fifth  turfy  loam.  These  in- 
gredients should  be  mixed  well  together  and 
rendered  porous  by  adding  a  liberal  quantity  of 
crushed  crock,  charcoal,  and  silver  sand.  After 
the  potting  operation  give  sufficient  water  only 
to  settle  the  compost,  and  afterwards  afford  just 
sufficient  to  keep  it  moist.  Disas  require  a 
rather  shaded  position,  close  up  to  the  roof  glass 
in  a  cool,  moist,  freely  ventilated  house.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  thrips  and 
green  fly,  the  latter  pest  being  nearly  always 
troublesome  at  this  season. 

Miltonia. — The  attractive  species,  M.  specta- 
bilis  and  its  varieties,  Moreliana  and  atro- 
rubens,  with  M.  Clowesii  and  M.  Regnellii,  are 
interesting  members  of  this  genus  for  flowering 
in  late  summer  and  early  autumn.  After  the 
plants  have  bloomed  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
finished  up,  gradually  decrease  the  supply  of 
moisture  at  the  roots,  and  henceforward  keep 
the  rooting  materials  on  the  dry  side  till  growth 
becomes  active  again  in  the  new  year. 

Triehopilia  fragrans. — Plants  of  this  species 
are  now  flowering,  and  care  will  be  needed  to 
prevent  slugs  and  snails  devouring  the  flowers. 
The  best  protection  is  to  stand  the  plants  clear 
of  all  others,  on  inverted  flower-pots  stood  in 
saucers  fllled  with  water.  After  blooming,  the 
plants  need  a  long  rest  in  a  cool,  intermediate 
house,  and  during  that  period  water  should  only 
be   applied  to  the  roots  very  seldom. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  12— 

United  Hort.  Ben.  and  Prov.   Soc.   Com.   meet.     Nat. 
Chrys.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  13— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.     Brit.  Gard.  Assoc.  E.'i. 
Council  meet.      Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Com.   meet.      Hort. 
Clnb  meet. 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  15— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Exh.  of  British-grown  fruit  (2  days). 
Annual  Dinner  of  United  Hort.  Ben.  and  Prov.  Soc. 
at  Waldorf  Hotel,  6.30  p.m. 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17— German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 


at  Greenwich— 50  1°. 

Tl'AL   TEMPEIiATORES:— 

I^OKDOS.— Wednesday,    October  7  (6    P.M.):    Max.    68°; 

Min.  49". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  October  S 

(10    A.M.I  :    Bar.   301  ;    Temp.  60°  ■,    Weather— 

Overcast. 
Provinces.— W'jrfncsAiy,  October  7  (6    p.m.)  :    Max.  62° 

Ireland,  W. ;  Min.  68°  Cambridge. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,    TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  and  63,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  10.30. 

TUESDAY,  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Important  two  days'  sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at  the 
Nurseries,  South  Woodford,  by  order  of  Mr.  John 
Fraser,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Palms,  Plants,  Azaleas,  New  Zealand  and  other  Ferns, 
Bulbs,  ic,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  5. 

The  Freehold  Property  Harold  Court  Nursery,  with 
Cottage,  Glasshouses,  &c. ;  also  three  Freehold  Resi- 
dences and  Building  Land,  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel, 
Romford,  by  order  of  Mr.  W.  Green,  by  Protheroe  Sc 
Morris,  at  4. 

THURSDAY,  and  FRIDAY— 

Two  days'  sale  of  Nursery  Stock, 
Edgware,  Middlesex,  by  (  ' 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 
Important  sale  of  the  whole  of  the  Collection  of  Rare 
Orchids,  by  order  of  J.  Bradshaw,  at  67  and  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 

FRIDAY— 

Choice  Duplicate  and  other  Established  Orchids,  at  67 
and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 


Flora 
of  Var. 


The  veteran  botanist  of  La  Farlede, 
"^*^^  near  Hyeres,  Mons.  Albert,  is  well 
known  for  the  work  he  has 
achieved  during  more  than  forty 
years  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  including  the 
publication  of  several  pamphlets ;  and  Mons. 
Jahandiez,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  has 
already  published  an  interesting  volume  on  the 
historical  and  natural  history  aspects  of  the 
islands  of  Hyeres,  the  Stoechades  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  That  volume,  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  the  author  at  Carqueiranne  (Var),  is 
■beautifully  illustrated  from  drawings  made  by 
his  brother. 

The  volume  under  notice  was  also  printed  at 
the  private  press  of  Mons.  Jahandiez.  The 
type  is  excellent,  and  most  of  the  16 
plates,  representing  42  species  or  varieties, 
are  good,  for  they  are  taken  from  photographs 
of  the  plants  themselves.  The  illustrations  com- 
prise three  plates  of  Quercus  Ilex  and  its  varie- 
ties, and  two  plates  of  Quercus  hybrids,  includ- 
ing Q.  Bertrandii  and  two  varieties.  A  plate  is 
also  given  of  Albert's  two  new  varieties  of  the 
•Grass  Gaudinia  fragilis,  of  Ranunculus  mille- 
foliatus,  the  handsome  and  very  rare  Del- 
phinium Requienii,  from  the  Isle  of  Porque- 
TOlles,  and  a  good  photograph  of  Cirsium  tris- 

*  "  A  Catalogue  of  the  Vascular  Plants  which  grow  natur- 
ally in  the  Department  of  Var,"  is  the  translated  title  of  a 
recently  published  book  by  Messrs.  Abel  Albert  and  Emile 
Jahandiez,  with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Flahault,  of 
Montpellier,  on  the  geographical  botany  of  Var  and  Basse- 
Provence.  Published  at  20  francs,  by  M.  Paul  Klinck- 
«ieck,  of  Paris. 


pinosum,  from  the  island  of  Levant,  giving  the 
habit  of  the  whole  plant  and  three  enlarged 
leaves  showing  the  venation  and  the  arrange- 
ment   of   the    spines. 

The  book  is  in  large  octavo,  and  besides  the 
44  pages  of  Prof.  Flahault's  introduction  and 
the  author's  preface,  there  are  613  pages  of 
matter  and  a  coloured  map  of  the  Department, 
drawn  by  Mons.  A.  Jahandiez. 

We  regret  to  see 'the  authors  follow  Mons. 
Rouy  in  giving  the  word  "  forme  "  precedence 
over  "  variety,"  such  an  arrangement  being  sure 
to  cause  some  confusion.  They  describe  the 
classification  indeed  as  "  a  little  eclectic."  They 
have  followed  La  Flore  de  France  of  Rouy  as 
far  as  the  end  of  Vol.  ix.,  then  they  have  adopted 
that  of'  Grenier  and  Godron,  with  the  modi- 
fications brought  by  the  recent  flora  of  Abbe 
Coste.  Orchidaceas  has  been  based  on  the 
monograph  of  Mons.  Camus,  and  grasses  on 
that  of  Mons.  Husnot. 

Among  the  genera  particularly  well  done  may 
be  mentioned  Ranunculus,  Erodium,  Medicago, 
Vicia,  Lathyrus,  Galium,  Hieracium  and  Quer- 
cus ;  the  varieties  of  Solidago  Virgaurea  and 
the  varieties  and  hybrids  of  Phagnalon  sordidum, 
including  P.  hybridum  and  P.  ambiguum,  of 
which  there  are  figures. 

In  the  genus  Vicia  we  presume  Mons.  Cavil- 
lier's  careful  note  on  the  characters  and  affini- 
ties of  Vicia  elegantissima  was  published  just 
too  late  to  be  incorporated  in  the  text,  though 
the  pamphlet  is  mentioned  in  the  bibliography. 
But  the  same  reason  cannot  be  given  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  V.  monosperma  from  Porquerolles 
(published  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  in  1906),  for 
even  if  the  authors  consider  V.  monosperma 
merely  an  abnormal  form  of  V.  angustifolia,  it 
is  customary  to  account  for  all  properly-pub- 
lished names  when  dealing  with  the  flora  of  any 
district,  and,  if  possible,  to  give  reasons  for  the 
exclusion  of  any  names.  In  the  case  of  a  diffi- 
cult genus  like  Vicia,  which  so  badly  needs 
monographing,  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  ac- 
count for  all  published  names  of  species  and 
varieties  when  compiling  a  "  Flora  "  of  a  country 
where  a  particular  species  or  varie-ty  has  been 
found. 

Under  Juncus,  a  new  variety  of  J.  bufonius, 
called  minutulus,  is  briefly  described.  Judging 
from  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  type  speci- 
mens, which  are  only  1  to  2  centimetres  high, 
the  new  plant  seems  to  represent  merely  a 
small,  starved  form  of  this  very  variable 
Rush,  and  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  a  varie- 
tal name.  Juncus  pygmceus,  which  is  fairly  com- 
mon in  France,  has  very  few  localities  given  in 
Var,  and  Hyeres  is  not  one  of  them,  though  it 
grows  in  several  of  the  sandy  marshes  below 
the  town. 

Although  the  work  is  comprehensive  and  well 
done,  it  appears  that  very  few  public  herbaria 
have  been  consulted  for  old  records,  this  being 
always  a  difiicult  task  to  accomplish,  but  it  is 
unfortunate  that  several  early  records  of  Var 
plants  gleaned  from  the  great  herbaria  at 
Geneva  reached  the  authors  too  late  for  incor- 
poration. However,  the  works  of  Perrymond, 
Robert,  Hanry,  Huet,  Shuttleworth,  Roux,  and 
some  others,  have  been  fully  noticed. 

Since  1853,  when  Hanry's  Catalogue  of  the 
Department  of  Var  was  published,  no  further 
complete  list  has  appeared,  although  the  Depart- 
ment has  one  of  the  richest  floras  in  France, 
and  some  hundreds  of  species  are  now  recorded 
which  did  not  a'ppear  in  Hanry's  list.  But  as 
-\lbert  and  Jahandiez's  classification  is  framed 
on  a  very  synthetic  plan,  rarely  adopted  in  works 


of  this  kind,  they  give  only  2,165  species  and 
61  hybrids  for  the  Department,  but  they  say  in 
the  preface  this  number  could  be  increased  by 
at  least  500  if  they  had  raised  to  the  rank  of 
species  certain  sub-species  and  forms,  as  has  so 
often  been  done.  The  2,165  good  species  in  this 
Department  of  France  compares  with  the  2,047 
species  (excluding  Characeee)  in  the  tenth  edition 
of  the  London  Catalogue  of  British  (and  Irish) 
Plants.  There  are  about  5,600  species  of  flower- 
ing plants  in  the  whole  of  France,  according  to 
Dr.  Saint-Lager,  in  Les  nouvelles  fiores  de  France. 
Huet  and  Shuttleworth  published  in  1889  a  Cata- 
logue des  Plantcs  de  Provence^  comprising  also  a 
part  of  Italia.i  Liguria,  and  this  was  soon  fol- 
lowed in  1891  b)'  that  of  Roux,  but  many  species 
from  Var  are  not  mentioned  there,  and  fre- 
quently the  localities  are  wanting  in  definiteness. 
Orchids  have  been  well  done,  and  they  in- 
clude no  fewer  than  60  species,  9  varie- 
ties and  14  hybrids,  whereas  there  are  only 
45  species  in  the  British  Isles.  A  new  hybrid, 
Ophrys  Rainei  (O.  Arachnites  X  bombyli- 
flora  ? ),  has  been  named  after  the  discoverer, 
Mr.  Raine,  an  English  botanist  of  Hyeres,  who 
has  done  good  work  among  Orchids.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  extremely  rare  Serapias  cordigera 
alba,  found  at  Cavalaire  by  Mr.  Pole,  of  Bristol, 
in  1907,  was  not  recorded  in  this  book,  for  this 
beautiful  case  of  albinism  has  only  hitherto 
been  noticed  in  Sicily,  whence  Tineo,  in  1844, 
in  the  Flora  Sicula,  records  it  as  the  variety  B. 
floribus  flavescentibus,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  flora  of  France.  One  of  the 
specimens  found  was  sent  to  the  Kew  Herba- 
rium, and  another  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Societe  botanique  de  Geneve.  The  flowers 
and  bracts  were  a  greenish-white. 

In  Prof.  Flahault's  introduction,  which  be- 
gins with  a  general  description  of  the  physical 
geography  of  that  part  of  France,  he  mentions 
the  highest  mountains  which  lie  to  the  north  oi 
the  Department,  the  culminating  ridge  called 
la  Chens  being  1,713  metres  high.  The  Beech 
and  the  Fir  (.4bies  pectinata)  are  the  predomi- 
nating trees  at  these  heights,  and  Box  and  the 
sesjile  Oak  slightly  cover  the  lower  plateaux ; 
but  all  the  northern  region-of  pre-miocene  date 
is  very  sterile.  However,  we  find  on  these  sum- 
mits certain  Alpine  spicies,  and  among  them 
are  such  plants  as  Anemone  alpina.  Ranun- 
culus pyrenaeus,  Draba  aizoides,  Polygala  al- 
pina, Alsine  Villarsii,  Alchemilla  alpina,  Anten- 
naria  dioica,  Gentiana  verna,  and  G.  cruciata. 

Among  the  rather  lower  mountains  of  the 
Forest  of'  Sainte-Baume  are  many  sub-Alpine 
species,  which  are  called  "  sylvatiques,"  such  as 
Aconitu-m  Anthora,  Dentaria  pinnata,  Polygala 
Cham^buxus,  Moehringia  muscosa,  Pyrola 
chlorantha  and  P.  secunda,  Trifolium  alpestre, 
Rubus  saxatilis,  Saxifraga  rotundifolia,  Prenan- 
thes  purpurea,  Vaccinium  Myrtillus,  Arbutus 
Uva-ursi,  Gentiana  lutea,  and  Daphne  Meze- 
reum.  Among  the  rock  plants  are  Delphiniuni 
fissum,  Alyssum  halimifolium,  Kernera  saxatilis, 
Potenlilla  caulescens,  Saxifraga  Aizoon,  and 
Primula  marginata. 

In  the  Forest  of  Sainte-Baume  some  of  the 
finest  Yew  trees  in  Europe  are  found,  mixed 
with  Beech,  Holly  and  Spurge  Laurel.  With 
them  also  grow  Tilia  platyphylla,  three  species 
of  Acer,  Cornus  Mas,  Fraxinus  excelsior  and 
Corylus  Avellana. 

A  sketch  is  given,  in  the  introduction,  of 
the  vegetation  from  sea  level  upwards  through 
the  various  zones,  with  special  reference  to  the 
flora  of  the  maquis,  the  name  given  to  the  rough 
entanglement    of    Cistus,    Erica,    Rosmarinus, 
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Phill.vrea,  Daphne  Gnidium,  Lavandula  Stoe- 
chas,  and  Brachypodium  ramosum,  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  and  some 
■of  its  islands.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  the  famous 
French  novelist,  gives  a  good  description  of  the 
"  impenetrable  maquis  "  in  one  of  his  books. 

In  some  interesting  remarks  on  Ecology  and 
plant  associations,  we  are  told  that  Zostera  and 
Posidonia  are  enough  to  give  character  to  the 
submerged  sandy  shores.  Statice  minuta,  An- 
thyllis  Bjrba  Jovis  and  Senecio  cineraria  char- 
acterise the  maritime  rocks  which  are  not  cal- 
careous ;  Medicago  marina,  Ammophila  arenaria, 
Eryngiura  maritimum,  and  Euphorbia  Para- 
lias  are  the  principal  plants  of  the  shifting  sand 
dunes,  just  as  three  of  the  species  are  on  our 
English  coasts ;  and  Asphodelus  microcarpus, 
Crepis  bulbosa,  Juniperus  phcenicea  are  those 
of  the  fixed  dunes.  Salicornia,  Aster  tripolium 
and  Statice  Limonium  are  the  chief  essentials  of 
Mediterranean  salt  marshes,  just  as  they  are  in 
the  south  of  England. 

Plant  associations  hold  as  important  a  place 
in  forming  the  landscape  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  as  they  do  in  any  other  country.  Brachy- 
podium ramosum  (always  the  dominant  grass  of 
the  undergrowth  of  woods),  Cistus  monspelien- 
sis,  albidus  and  salvifolius.  Erica  arborea, 
Caluna  vulgaris,  Posidonia  oceanica,  Zostera 
marina,  Salicornia  fruticosa,  Buxus  semper- 
virens  are  as  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  phyto- 
geographer  as  the  rarest  species,  and  precisely 
because  these  social  species  are  more  character- 
istic than  the  others  by  their  very  abundance, 
and  because  the  conditions  under  wliich  they 
are  found  are  always  the  same. 

But  we  must  not  forget,  as  Prof.  Penzig  points 
out  somewhere,  that  amongst  plants  often  called 
"  characteristic  "  of  the  Littoral  none  are  really 
indigenous  except  perhaps  the  Olive.  Thus  the 
Cypress  and  the  Pine  (Pinus  Pinea)  are  natives 
of  the  Orient ;  the  Date  Palms  were  imported 
from  Africa  by  the  Saracens ;  Oranges  and 
Lemons  come  from  the  sub-tropical  zone  of 
Asia  ;  Figs  from  India  and  Agaves  from  Central 
America. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  depicts 
a  group  of  fine  foliage  plants  as  arranged  for 
exhibition  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St. 
Albans.  In  forming  such  groups,  the  two  chief 
points  demanding  consideration  are  those  of 
form  and  colour.  Probably  the  first  place  must 
be  given  to  form,  so  disposing  the  plants  as  to 
accentuate  the  differences  they  present  in  the 
shape  of  their  leaves,  this  being  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  all  collections  of  ornamental  foliage 
plants.  But,  next  to  this,  the  arrangement  of 
the  colours  calls  for  the  exercise  of  artistic 
taste.  The  colours,  in  general,  are  less  brilliant 
than  those  of  fiowers,  but  scarcely  less  rich  in 
tone,  and  that  they  may  present  the  best  effect 
they  should  be  so  placed  that  the  colour  of  one 
plant  will  be  brought  out,  as  it  were,  or  even 
heightened  by  the  effect  produced  by  those  adja- 
cent to  it.  Messrs.  Sander  have  gained  profi- 
ciency in  these  matters  by  repeated  experience, 
and  their  groups  always  possess  attractive 
qualities.  In  the  illustration  the  reader  vrill 
easily  recognise  the  plant  of  Pandanus  Sanderi 
superba  in  the  centre,  with  its  handsome,  sword- 
like,  variegated  foliage;  and,  in  addition  to  this 
plant,  there  are  Pinanga  Micholitzii,  a  flower- 
ing Anthurium,  and  other  species  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  side  Anthurium  Lauche- 
anum  and  Pereskia  Godseffiana,  which  were  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time  at  the  Ghent  Quin- 
quennial   Show   in   April   last. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society — A  meeting 
of  the  Committees  will  be  held  in  the  Society's 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday, 
October  13.  At  3  o'clock  p.m.  a  paper  on 
"The  Influence  of  Geology  on  Horticulture" 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hooper,  F.S.I. 

Botanical  Magazine.— In  the  October  issue 
of  this  publication  there  are  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  the  following  plants  :  — 

Echinops  Touknefortii,  tab.  8217. — This 
species,  from  Armenia  and  Persia,  is  described 
by  Mr.  W.  Botting  Hemsley  as  being  perhaps 
the  handsomest  of  the  Globe  Thistles  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  flower  heads  are  few  and  globose, 
2J  to  3  inches,  or  sometimes  as  much  as  5  inches 
in  diameter,  terminal  on  long  stalks,  each  flower 
surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  bristles  and 
sharp-pointed  bracts.  The  corolla,  which 
slightly  overtops  the  bracts,  is  white,  and  the 
exserted  anthers  blue.  The  achenes  are  densely 
clothed  with  long,  straight,  coarse  hairs.  The 
plant  grows  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height,  and  has 
large,  pinnately-divided  leaves,  the  lower  ones 
being  tripinnate.  Mr.  W.  Watson  states  that 
this  species  flowers  in  August,  along  with  the 
other  Globe  Thistles,  and  appears  as  hardy  as 
any  of  them.  The  illustration  was  prepared  from 
a  plant  which  flowered  in  Canon  Ellacombe's 
garden  at  Bitton  in  1906. 

ROSASERICEA,  VAR.   PXERACANTHA,  tab.   8218. 

This  ornamental  variety  was  figured  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  October  7,  1905,  on  pp.  260-1. 
It  occurs  in  company  with  the  typical  form  at 
elevations  from  3,000  to  11,000  feet  in  Western 
China  and  Manipur.  The  plant  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  also  those  figured  in  the 
issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  already  cited, 
differ  from  Feanchet's  type  in  being  nearly 
glabrous  and  not  woolly  ;  but  two  specimens  in 
the  Kew  Herbarium  collected  in  Manipur  by  Sir 
George  Watt  in  1881-2  are  exactly  intermediate 
in  degree  of  hairiness  between  the  extreme  forms. 
Specimens  of  Rosa  sericea  itself  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium  show  equally  varying  degrees  of 
hairiness.  The  extraordinary  point  about  this 
plant  is,  as  its  name  suggests,  its  enormously 
large,  flat,  decurrent  prickles.  These  vary  from 
1  to  2  inches  in  length,  elongated  at  the  base,  and 
frequently  extending  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
internode.  The  prickles  are  thin,  thanslucent, 
of  a  bright  blood-red,  rather  darker  in  colour 
than  the  Botanical  Magazine  figure,  becoming 
brown  and  woody  with  age.  The  parts  of  the 
stem  not  covered  with  the  large  prickles  are 
densely  clothed  with  bristles,  which  are  also  of  a 
bright  red  colour  when  young.  Mr.  W.  J.  Bean 
states  that,  like  Roses  in  general,  this  variety 
needs  a  good  strong  soil  to  bring  out  its  full  at- 
tractions ;  it  should  preferably  be  grown  in  a 
rich,  rather  stiff  loam.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
flowers  are  white  and  rather  smaller  in  size  than 
those  of  the  species. 

Anisotes  diversifolius,  tab.  8219. — This  is  a 
genus  of  Acanthaceae  allied  to  Justicia,  and  in- 
cludes one  Arabian  and  four  tropical  African 
species,  in  addition  to  the  endemic  Socotran  A. 
diversifolius.  This  species  was  originally  de- 
scribed by  Balfour  in  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.  Edinb., 
vol.  XIL,  1884,  p.  88.  According  to  Bal- 
FOUR,  the  family  of  Acanthaceae  forms  about 
one-twentieth  of  the  flora  of  Socotra,  comprising 
27  species,  which  are  included  in  15  genera. 
Three  of  the  genera  and  21  species  are  endemic, 
so  that  over  one-seventh  of  the  endemic  genera  of 
Socotra  and  one-tenth  of  the  endemic  species  be- 
long to  the  Acanthaceae.  Mr.  T.  A.  Speague 
points  out  that  the  venation  of  the  corolla  in 
Anisotes  diversifolius  is  peculiar.  Three  veins 
start  from  the  base  of  the  corolla-tube,  one  cor- 
responding to  the  lower  lip  and  two  to  the  upper. 


and  the  two  latter  each  duide  into  three  a  short 
distance  above  the  base.  The  species  is  an  erect, 
glabrescent  shrub,  about  1\  feet  high,  with  grey- 
ish bark,  and  the  elliptic-ovate  leaves  are  |  to 
IJ  inches  long,  and  J  to  I  inch  broad,  the 
petioles  being  J  to  1  inch  long.  The  in- 
florescences are  short,  axillary  cymes,  and  the 
flowers  are  pendulous.  The  colour  of  the 
corolla,  which  is  the  showy  part  of  the  flower,  is 
flame  colour  or  yellow,  1-^-  to  2  inches  long,  con- 
spicuously two-lipped.  Mr.  W.  Watson  states 
that  the  species  is  similar  in  its  habit  and  re- 
quirements to  some  species  of  Justicia, 
Jacobinia,  and  Peristrophe,  and,  being  easy  to 
propagate  by  means  of  cuttings,  it  may  be 
grown  along  with  the  genera  already  mentioned 
for  conservatory  decoration  in  spring.  The 
plant  produces  seed  under  cultivation. 

Lewisia  Cotyledon,  tab.  8220. — This  is  a 
pretty  species  from  North  America,  and  Mr.  W. 
Botting  He.msley  states  that  its  fiowers  remind 
one  strongly  of  those  of  some  species  of  Oxalis. 
It  is  a  stemless  perennial,  with  a  thickened 
root-stock.  The  leaves  are  fleshy,  rosulate, 
oblong-spathulate,  1\  to  2J  inches  in  length. 
The  flower-scapes  are  4  to  5  inches  high,  8  to  12 
flowered,  and  bracteate  throughout.  The  flowers 
are  about  1^  inches  in  diameter,  white,  with 
crowded  red  lines.  Sepals  two  ;  petals  varying 
in  number,  usually  nine  or  ten,  spathulate 
notched ;  stamens  seven  to  ten,  shorter  than 
the  petals.  Ovary  one-celled,  ovules  few.  Mr. 
W.  Watson  states  that  the  species  grew  well 
and  flowered  freely  in  May  at  Kew,  after  being 
potted  in  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  an  unheated 
frame.  Possibly  it  will  prove  hardy  in  a  shel- 
tered position  in  the  rockery.  The  plant  was 
presented  to  Kew  in  1906.  It  has  not  produced 
seeds,  but  has  developed  basal  offsets,  which, 
when  removed,  soon  grew  into  plants. 

Raphionacme  utilis,  tab.  8221,  is  a  species 
of  Asclepiadaceas  from  Angola,  and  is  likely  to 
prove  of  considerable  economic  importance,  as 
its  tubers  are  capable  of  yielding  a  large  quan- 
tity of  rubber,  which  is  said  to  be  of  good 
quality.  It  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Stapf 
with  the  "Ecanda"  or  "Marianga"  Rubber 
plant,  first  recorded  by  Professor  Geealdes  in 
his  Estudo  sobre  os  latex  borrachiferos,  pp.  143- 
172,  published  at  Lisbon  in  1906,  and  a  full 
account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Kew  Bulletin  for 
1908,  p.  215,  from  which,  according  to  Professor 
Geraldes,  the  plant  is  a  native  of  the  interior 
of  Angola,  growing  in  the  drier  parts  of  treeless, 
sandy,  and  alluvial  areas,  between  the  River 
Kwanza  and  the  River  Zambesi,  at  an  altitude  of 
from  4,000  to  5,500  feet  above  sea  level.  Mr. 
N.  E.  Brown  describes  the  plant  as  a  perennial 
herb,  with  a  Turnip-shaped  tuber,  2  to  6  inches 
in  diameter,  clothed  with  a  dark  brown,  flaky 
bark  ;  the  stems  are  of  annual  duration,  1  to  4 
inches  long.  The  leaves  are  produced  in  two  to 
five  pairs,  opposite,  or  forming  a  small  rosette 
close  to  the  ground.  They  have  very  short 
petioles.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  small  ter- 
minal and  axillary  cymes  or  clusters  ;  septals  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  long,  lanceolate,  acute, 
purplish,  with  green  tips.  The  corolla  is  a 
bright  purple  colour,  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  deeply  fivp  lobed.  Mr.  W.  Wat- 
son states  that  Raphionacme  utilis  was  pre- 
sented to  Kew  in  1907  by  the  Companhia  de 
Mocambique,  who  forwarded  tubers  of  it,  stat- 
ing that  "  Bitinga "  rubber  was  extracted 
from  it.  They  were  planted  in  soil  and  placed 
under  tropical  conditions,  where  they  quickly 
started  into  growth,  and  flowered  in  March  this 
year.  The  tubers  do  not  shrivel  nor  suffer  when 
kept  dry,  and  they  root  and  grow  readly  when 
placed  in  heat  and  moisture.  Particulars  as  to 
the  field  culture  of  this  plant  are  given  in  tho 
Kew  Bulletin  already  quoted. 
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Horticultural  Club. — The  house  dinners 
of  the  club  will  be  resumed  on  Tuesday,  October 
13,  1908,  at  6  p.m.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  when 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Stjtton  will  deliver  a  lecture 
on  "  A  Holiday  on  the  Nile,"  illustrated  by 
painted  slides  from  original  photographs.  Mr. 
Sutton's  last  lecture  on  "  A  Camping  Toux 
from  Damascus  to  Petra  in  Arabia "  was  so 
exceedingly  interesting  that  a  large  attendance 
is  expected. 

Aston  Rowant  Gardens.  —  The  vacancy 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke, 
gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden,  as  an- 
nounced in  our  last  issue,  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  George  Abbey, 
Junr.,  formerly  head  gardener  for  nearly  16 
years  to  the  late  Colonel  Xorth,  at  Avery  Hill. 

Wart  Disease  in  Potatos. — The  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  desire  to  notify  that 
244  cases  of  wart  disease  or  black  scab  in  this 
year's  Potato  crop  had  been  reported  to  them 
up  to  October  3.  These  cases  have  occurred 
in  the  following  counties: — Shropshire  60, 
Staffordshire  57,  Lancashire  50,  Cheshire  30, 
Warwickshire  25,  Worcestershire  and  Leicester- 
shire 4  each,  Derbyshire  3,  Merioneth  2,  and 
one  each  in  Perthshire,  Stirlingshire,  Dumfries- 
shire,  Cumberland,  Nottingham,  Berkshire, 
Flintshire,  Breconshire  and  Glamorgan.  A  few 
cases  among  field  crops  have  been  found  in  the 
counties  in  which  the  disease  is  most  common, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  disease 
has  occurred  on  allotments  or  in  gardens  in 
which  Potatos  are  constantly  grown.  Enquiries 
made  by  the  Board  lead  them  to  think  that  wart 
disease  is  very  common  in  gardens  in  five  at 
least  of  the  above-named  counties.  The  disease 
has  been  known  in  certain  districts  for  10-15 
years,  and  as  growers  have  taken  no  steps  to 
check  its  progress,  it  is  now  causing  serious 
loss.  As  wart  disease  may  be  carried  from 
place  to  place  in  infected  tubers,  it  is  important 
to  secure  "  seed  "  Potatos  free  from  this  disease. 
At  the  same  time,  the  greater  number  of  cases 
reported  would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Potatos  in  soil  previously  infected,  or 
to  the  use  of  manure  containing  refuse  from  a 
diseased  crop,  and  in  many  instances  the  seed 
has  been  viewed  with  quite  unjustifiable  sus- 
picion. It  should  be  remembered  that  even  in 
counties  in  which  wart  disease  is  common,  it 
has  not  yet  seriously  affected  field  crops,  and 
the  percentage  of  diseased  Potatos  offered  for 
"seed"  must  be  inconsiderable.  All  cases  of 
wart  disease  must  be  notified  to  the  Secretary, 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4,  White- 
hall Place,  London,  S.W.  Persons  notifying 
the  disease  will  receive  directions  as  to  its 
treatment.  It  is  believed  that  under  careful 
treatment  this  disease  can  be  eradicated,  but  if 
neglected  it  may  render  the  soil  unfit  for  Potato 
growing.  In  the  case  of  farmers  who  sell 
"seed"  Potatos,  notification  of  the  disease  is 
of  especial  importance,  and  failure  to  notify 
must  be  regarded  as  a  serious  offence.  The 
Board  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  "  seed  " 
growers  to  the  provisions  of  an  Order  issued 
under  the  Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Acts 
1877-1907,  which  render  persons  concealing  wart 
disease  liable  to  prosecution  and  to  a  penalty 
of  £10.  In  addition  to  the  names  already  men- 
tioned, wart  disease  is  locally  known  as  Cauli- 
flower disease,   "  fungus,"   and  canker. 

The  Warm  Weather. — The  commencement 
of  October  has  been  marked  by  weather  of  an 
extraordinary  character  for  so  late  a  season, 
and  probably  the  fruit  trees  will  gain  advantage 
from  the  unusual  warmth  by  becoming  the 
better  matured.  Some  growers  have  told  us 
that  one  effect  of  the  sudden  visitation  of  sum- 
mer-like heat  has  been  to  cause  Apple  trees  to 
show  such  increased  activity  in  respect  to  sap 
circulation,  (hat  the  fruits,  being  nearly  at 
maturity,  have  dropped  in  large  numbers.  Seeds- 
men are  expecting  to  gain  substantially  by  hav- 
ing  a  much  better  seed  harvest.     At  the  middle 


of  September  it  app-^ared  as  if  the  yield  of  Sweet 
Pea  seed  in  this  country  would  be  very  deficient. 
Mr.  H.  Williams  writes  from  Redruth,  Corn- 
wall, as  follows:  "We  have  experienced  both 
extremes  of  weather  recently.  On  September 
13th  the  thermometer  fell  to  freezing  point,  and 
on  October  2  we  registered  78°  Fahr.  in  the 
shade,  while  it  ran  up  to  95°  in  the  sun.  On  Sep- 
tember 25th  .50  inch  of  rain  fell  in  li  hours. 
Up  to  the  present  the  autumn  has  not  been  pro- 
pitious for  the  ripening  of  fruit-bearing  wood, 
and  Chrysanthemums  have  suffered  in  many 
places  from  the  recent  gales."  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook, 
writing  from  Leonardslee  Gardens,  Sussex,  on 
the  30th  ult.,  says  :  "  The  temperature  to-day  has 
been  76°  in  the  shade,  and  59°  was  the  lowest 
reading  last   night — the  highest  of  the  year  !  " 

A  Poultry  Record. — We  have  received  the 
first  number  of  the  Illustrated  Poultry  Record,  a 
monthly  periodical,  edited  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Brown,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Dob- 
son  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  price  6d.  This  issue  contains 
^^  pages  of  letterpress  and  illustrations,  and, 
although  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  a  periodical 
by  its  first  issue,  we  think  that  this  journal  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  numerous  poultry-keepers 
in  this  country,  as  it  contains  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  and  interesting  matter  relating  to  the 
feathered  tribe. 

Peat  and  its  Uses.— Most  people  engaged 
in  horticulture  think  of  peat  chiefly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  compost.  But  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  a  considerable  industry  may  be 
erected  on  the  basis  of  peat,  for  it  has  gradu- 
ally become  apparent  that  it  can  be  made  to 
yield,  by  appropriate  treatment,  a  large  number 
of  valuable  products.  This  has  long  ago  been 
recognised  and  acted  on  in  Germany,  and  it  is 
intended  that  peat  shall  be  utilised  in  Ireland 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  possible  to  manufacture 
gas  from  properly  prepared  peat,  which  can  be 
turned  to  a  variety  of  mechanical  uses  through 
the  medium  of  electricity,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
supply  the  motive  power  of  dynamos.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia,  methyl  alcohol,  tar,  and  charcoal 
of  excellent  quality,  can  all  be  made  from  peat, 
and  the  last-mentioned  substance  finds  a  valu- 
able application  in  Germany  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  steel. 

Jumping  Seeds. -In  a  note  on  the  so-called 
"jumping  seeds,"  the  Trinidad  Bulletin  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Information  states  that  these  again 
made  their  appearance  in  the  Botanic  Gardens 
on  March  27  last.  They  were  observed  on  the 
"  Roble "  tree  (Platymiscium  polystachyum, 
Benth.).  "Jumping  seeds"  are  not  seeds  at  all, 
but  a  portion  of  the  plant  inhabited  by  a  small 
weevil  or  snout  beetle.  They  have  a  seed-like 
appearance,  and  their  name  is  given  because 
they  are  sometimes  seen  to  spring  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  ground  into  the  air.  This  is, 
of  course,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  living 
beetle.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  larvae  of 
the  beetles  enter  the  unopened  flower-bud,  and, 
after  eating  out  its  interior,  change  into  the  pupa 
form,  using  the  calyx  of  the  flower-bud  as  a  pro- 
tective case  during  the  dormant  period.  As  they 
fall  from  the  trees,  the  larva  is  apparently  full 
grown,  and  about  to  assume  the  pupa  form,  and 
can  at  this  time  jump  as  much  as  4  inches  from 
the  ground.  The  insect  is  as  yet  undetermined, 
but  evidently  belongs  to  the  snouted  beetles  or 
weevils  (Rhyncophora),  perhaps  to  the  family 
Curculionidae. 

•  The    Summer    Garden    of    Pleasure. — 

We  have  read  with  interest  and  enjoyment  Mrs. 
Batson's  book,  "  The  Summer  Garden  of 
Pleasure."  It  is  written  in  an  easy  style  and 
■contains  excellent  advice  as  to  what  plants  to 
grow,  as  well  as  how  and  where  to  grow  them. 
There  are  many  useful  suggestions  on  the 
management    of    borders    and    the    methods  of 


Methuen  ;  15s.  nett. 


securing  a  succession  of  bloom.  Such  hints  will 
especially  appeal  to  the  amateur,  who  is  con- 
tinually confronted  by  this  difficulty.  We  are, 
however,  unable  to  commend  Mrs.  Batson's 
choice  of  an  artist.  No  attention  has  been 
paid  by  the  latter  either  to  form  or  to  due  pro- 
portion in  his  coloured  plates.  Take  P-.£.te  XL, 
for  example  ;  there  we  see  an  arch  covered  with 
what  appears  to  be  pink  Sea-Anemones,  sus- 
pended in  mid  air  and  apparently  stalkless ; 
these  pink  masses  are  gazing  down  in  wonder- 
ment upon  a  plant  of  what  is  stated  to  be  the 
yellow  tree  Lupin,  but  a  specimen  with  such 
enormous  flowers  has  not  yet  been  seen  either 
on  land  or  sea.  Future  editions  of  the  work, 
we  think,  could  well  dispense  with  the  coloured 
plates. 

A  Garden  City  at  Hellerau,  near  Dres- 
den.—Recently  the  Second  Chamber  of  Saxony 
has  sanctioned  the  extension  of  the  electrical 
railway  to  the  boundary  of  the  garden  city  at 
Hellerau,  and,  with  this  step,  vanished  the  last 
obstacle  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  garden  city  project.  The  Deutschen 
Werksidtten  fiir  Handwerkskunst  stands  behind 
the  undertaking,  and  intends  to  remove  its 
entire  plant  to  this  spot.  An  area  of  about  150 
hectares  is  already  secured.  A  portion  of  the 
land  adjacent  to  the  factory  and  workshops  will 
be  reserved  for  the  erection  of  small-sized  dwell- 
ings, and  houses  for  letting  in  flats  will  be 
built  in  the  more  pleasing  parts  of  the  estate. 
No  house  may  be  erected  unless  the  plan  has 
been  previously  laid  before  a  commission  of 
artists,  and  their  permission  obtained,  whilst 
various  regulations  will  be  enforced  by  which 
land  and  house  speculators  are  debarred  from 
obtaining  a  foothold  on  any  part  of  the  estate. 
The  whole  undertaking  will  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  co-operative  company,  the  Deutsche 
Werkstdtten  being  also  financially  concerned. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  tj^pical  precedent  of  a  manu- 
facturing establishment  will  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  all  national  economic,  hygienic,  and  ar- 
tistic circles,  and  find  imitators  among  the 
manufacturers  themselves. 

Wild  Fruits  in  Ireland.— According  to  a 
correspondent  in  the  Times,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  distributing  broadcast  among  the 
small  farmers  and  labourers  of  Cork  and  Kerry,, 
printed  handbills  containing  elaborate  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  har\'esting,  packing  and 
marketing  of  wild  fruits.  That  the  industry  is 
capable  of  development  and  that  it  has  recently 
received  more  attention  than  formerly  is  shown 
by  the  export  returns.  Last  year  there  was  sent 
to  England  from  Ireland  7,506  cwts.  of  Black  or 
Bramble  Berries  valued  at  £3,378,  and  as  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  fruit  pulped,  the 
Department  estimates  that  the  total  export  for 
the  year  was  little  short  of  500  tons,  valued  at 
£4,500.  There  is,  it  is  pointed  out,  a  practically 
inexhaustible  demand,  not  only  for  Black- 
berries, but  for  Bilberries  also  called  Whorts,. 
which  grow  in  upland  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. Wild  Crab  Apples,  which  in  favourable 
seasons  grow  in  great  abundance  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  are  eagerly  sought  by  jelly  manufac- 
turers. The  Sloe,  which  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Blackthorn,  is  becoming  more  generally  known 
in  Great  Britain  ;  one  large  buyer  has  recently 
asked  for  a  supply  of  one  hundred  tons  in  one 
year  of  this  fruit.  Until  the  advent  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  bulk  of  this  wild 
fruit  was  suffered  to  drop  and  rot  upon  the 
ground. 

Publications  Received.— Li7//£  Gardens  and 
How  to  Make  the  Most  of  Them,  by  H.  H.  Thomas. 
(London:  Cassell  &  Co..  Ltd).  Price  Is.  6d.  nett.— 
Schlich's  Manual  of  Forestry,  Vol.  V.  Forest  Utilisa- 
tion, 2nd  edition,  by  W.  R.  Fisher.  (London  :  Brad- 
bury, Agnew  &  Co.,  Ltd.). — Holly,  Yetij,  and  Box,  with 
chapters  on  other  evergreens,  by  W.  Dallimore.  Illus- 
trated. (London :  John  Lane,  The  Bodily  Head). 
Price  7s.  6d. — Alpines  and  Bog  Plants,  by  Reginaldl 
Farrer.    Published  by  Edward  Arnold  ;  price  7s.  6d. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   PLANT    NAMES. 


Pronunxiation. — In  the  first 
word  in  each  line  the  accent  ('}  is 
short ;    {'}  is  long. 

In  the  second  word  vowels  are  to 
be  pronounced  as — 
arise,  at,  age,  art,  air,  all 
end,  6gg,  eat,  err,  ewe 
in,  it,  ire,  sir 

on,  otter,  owe,  or,  do,  owl,  oil 
us,  litter,  use,  iirn 
"  ch,"  as  in  chin  ;  "  th,"  as  in  thin 
"  s,"  as  in  soft;   "  f ,"  as  in  far 
*'g"  as  in  go. 

All  other  letters  are  unmistakable. 


(Continued  from  page  244.) 
Centunculus,  sen-tun'-ku-lus 
Cephaelis,   sef-a-e'-lis 
Cephalanthera,  sef-al-anth'-er-a 
Cephalanthus,  sef-al-anth'-us 
Cephalaria,  sef-al-ar'-i-a 
Cephalotaxus,  sef-al-o-tax'-us 
Cephalotus,  sef-al-oMus 
Ceradia,  ser-a'-di-a 
Ceranthera,  ser-an-the'-ra 
Cerastium,  ser-as'-ti-um 
Cerasus,  sgr'-a-sus 
Ceratiola,  ser-a-ti'-o-la 
Ceratocephalus,  ser-a-to-sef'-al-us 
Ceratochilus,  ser-a-to-ki'-lus 
Ceratochloa,  ser-a-tok'-l6-a 
Ceratodactylus,  ser-a-to-dak'-til-us 
Ceratopetalum,  ser-a-to-pet'-al-um 
Ceratophyllum,  ser-a-to-fil'-luni 
Ceritopteris,  ser-a-top'-ter-is 
Ceratostema,  ser-a-to-ste'-ma 
Cerbera,  ser'-ber-a 
Cercis,  ser'-sis 
Cercocarpus,  ser-ko-kar'-pus 
Ceresia,  ser-e'-si-a 
Cereus,  se'-re-us 
Cerinthe,  ser-inth'-e 
Ceropegia,    ser-o-pe'-ji-a 
Cer6xylon.  ser-ox'-il-on 
Cestrinus,  sSs-tri'-nus 
Cestrum,  ses'-trum 
Ceterach,    set'-er-ark 
Chabriea,    sha-bre'-a 
Chaenesthes,  ke-nes'-thes 
Chsenostoma,  ke-nos'-to-ma 
Chasrophyllum,  ke-ro-fil'-lum 
Chfetachloena,  ke-tak-le'-na 
Chastanthera,  ke-tan-the'-ra 
Chcetaria,   ke-tar'-i-a 
Chaitocalyx,  ke-tok'-a-lix 
Chaitocapnia,  ke-to-kap'-ni-a 
Chffitogastra,  ke-to-gas'-tra 
Chamaeledom,  kam-e-le'-don 
Chamselirium,  kam-e-lir'-i-um 
Chamjepiice,  kam-e-pii'-se 
Chaniaerhodes,  kam-e-rho'-dez 
Chamaerops,  kam-e'-rops 
Chamebatia,  kam-e-bat'-i-a 
Chamedorea,  kam-e-dor'-e-a 
Chamissoa,  kam-is-s6'-a 
Champaca,  sham'-pak-a 
Chaptalia,  chap-ta'-li-a 
Chara,  kar'-a 

Charianthus,  kar-i-anth'-us 
Charlwoodia,  charl-wood'-i-a 
Chasconium,  kas-ko'-ni-um 
Chasmonia,  kas-mo'-ni-a 
Chastensea,  kas-ten-e'-a 
Cheilanthes,  ki-lanth'-ez 
Cheiranthus,  kl-ranth'-us 
Cheirostemon,  k:i-ro-ste'-mon 
Chelidonium,  kel-i-do'-ni-um 
Chelone,  ke-16'-ne 
Chenolea,  ken-6'-le-a 
Chenopodium,  ken-o-po'-di-um 
Cherleria,  ker-le'-ri-a 
Chervil,  cher'-vil 
Chiccoca,   chi-kok'-ka 
Chilodia,  kil-6'-di-a 
Chiloglottis,  kil-o-glot'-tis 
Chimaphila,  ki-maf'-i-la 
Chimonanthus,  ki-mo-nan'-thus 
Chionanthus,  ki-o-nan'-thus 
Chionodoxa,  ki-on-6-dox'-a 
Chionographis,  ki-on-6-graf'-is 
Chirita,  kir-i'-ta 


Chironia,  ki-ro'-ni-a 
Chitonia,  ki-to'-ni-a 
Chlidanthus,  kli-dan'-thus 
Chloanthes,  klo-an'-thez 
Chlora,  kl6r'-a 
Chloris,  klor'-is 
Chlorogalum,  kl6r-6-gal'-um 
Chlorophytuni,  klbr-of'-it-um 
Chloropsis,  klor-op'-sis 
Chloroxylon,  kl6r-ox'-il-on 
Choisya,  shw6iz'-i-a 
Chumclia,  shom-e'-li-a 
Chondrospermum,    kon-dro-sperm'- 

Choretis,  ko-re'-tis 
Chorispora,  kor-is-'-por-a 
Chorizema,  kor-iz-e'-ma 
Chrysanthemum,   kris-an'-th^-mum 
Chryseis,  kri-se'-is 
Chrysiphiala,  kris-i-fi'-al-a 
Chrysobactron,  kris-o-bak'-tron 
Chrysobalanus,  kris-o-bal'-an-us 
Chrysocoma,  kris-ok'-o-ma 
Chrysogonumj  kris-6g'-on-um 
Chrysophyllum,  kris-o-fil'-lum 
Chrysoplenium,    kris-o-ple'-ni-um 
Chrysopsis,  kris-op'-sis 
Chrysorrhoe,  kris-or-rho'-e 
Chrysosplenium,  kris-o-sple'-ni-um 
Chrysostemma,  kris-o-stem'-ma 
Chrysdthemis,  kri-soth'-e-mis 
Chrysiirus,  kris-ur'-us 
ChVsis,  ki'-sis 

Chytroglossa,    kitro-glos'-sa 
Cibotium,  si-bo'-ti-um 
Cicca,  sik'-ka 
Cicendia,  si-sen'-di-a 
Cicer,  si'-ser 
Cichorium,   sik-br'-i-um 
Ciciita,  si-ku'-ta 
Cienkowskia,  sen-kowz'-ki-a 
Cimicifuga,  si-mi-si-fu'-ga 
Cinchona,  sin-kb'-na 
Cincinalis,  sin-sin-a'-lis 
Cineraria,  sin-er-ar'-i-a 
Cinna,  sin'-na 

Cinnamomum,  sin-na-mo'-mum 
Circ^a,  sir-se'-a 
Cirrhaea,  sir-rhe'-a 
Cirrhopetalum,  sir-rho-pet'-al-ura 
Cirsium,  sir'-si-um 
Cissampelos,  sis-am'-pe-los 
Cissus,  sis'-sus 
Cistus,  sis'-tus 

Citharexylum,  sith-a-rex'-il-um 
Citriobatus,  sit-ri-6b'-a-tus 
Citrus,  sit'-rus 
Cladanthus,  kla-dan'-thus 
Cladium,  kla'-di-um 
Cladochseta,   klad-o-ke'-ta 
Cladostachys,  klad-o-stak'-is 
Cladrastis,  kla-dras'-tis 
Clarkia,  klar'-ki-a 
Clausena,  klau-se'-na 
Clavena,  kla-ve'-na 
Clavija,  kla-vi'-ja 
Claytonia,  kla-to'-ni-a 
Cleisostoma,  kli-sos'-to-ma 
Cleistes,  kli'-stez 
Clematis,  klem'-a-tis 
Cleome,  kle-o'-me 
Cleonia,  kle-o'-ni-a 
Clerodendron,  kle-ro-den'-dron 
Clethra,  kleth'-ra 
Cleyera,  klay-e'-ra 
Clianthus,  kli-an'-thus 
Clidemia,  kli-de'-mi-a 
CUffortia,  klif-for'-ti-a 
Clinopodium,    klin-o-po'-di-um 
Clintonia,  klin-t5'-ni-a 
Clitoria,  kli-tor'-i-a 
Clivia,  kli'-vi-a 
Clowesia,  kl6w-e'-zi-a 
Cltisia,  klu'-zi-a 
Cluytia,  kloit'-i-a 
Clypeola,  kll-pe'-o-la 
Cneorum,   ne-6r'-um 
CnOstis,  n6s'-tis 
Cnicus,  ni'-kus 
Cnidium,  nid'-i-um 
Cnidoscolus,  ni-dos'-ko-los 
Cobtea,  ko-be'-a 
Cobiirghia,  ko-biir'-gi-a 
Coccoloba,  kok-ko-lo'-ba 


Cocculus,  kok'-ku-lus 

Cochlearia,  kok-le-ar'-i-a 

Cochliostemma,  kok-li-o-stem'-ma 

Cochlospermum,  kok-lo-sper'-mum 

Cocos,   kok'-os 

Codarium,  ko-dar'-i-um 

Codia,  ko'-di-a 

Codieeum,  ko-di-e'-um 

Codon,  ko'don 

Codonophora,  ko-don-of'-or-a 

Codonopsis,  ko-don-op'-sis 

Coelestina,  se-les'-ti-na 

Coelia,  se'-li-a 

Coelogyne,  se-16g'-i-ne 

Coffea,   kof-fe'-a 

Coix,  ko'-ix 

Colbertia,  kol-ber'-ti-a 

Colbrookia,  kol-bro'ok'.i-a 

Colchicum,  kol'-chi-kum,  or  kol-ki- 

kum 
Coldenia,  kol-de'-ni-a 
Colea,  ko'-le-a 
Coleonema,  ko-le-o-ne'-ma 
Coleus,  ko'-le-us 
Collandra,  kol-lan'-dra 
Collania,  kol-la'-ni-a 
CoUetia,  kol-le'-ti-a 
CoUiguaja,  kol-lig-ii-a'-ja 
Colh'nsia,  kol-lin'-si-a 
Collinsoniaj  kol-lin-so'-ni-a 
Collomia,  kol-16'-mi-a 
Colocasia,  kol-o-ka'-si-a 
Cologania,  kol-o-ga'-ni-a 
Colophonia,  kol-o-fo'-ni-a 
Colquhounia,  ko-hu'-ni-a 
Colubrina,  kol-u-bri'-na 
Columella,  kol-u-mel'-la 
Columnea,  ko-lum'-ne-a 
Coltiria,  ko-lii'-ri-a 
Coliitea,  ko-lii'-te-a 
Comandra,  ko-man'-dra 
Comar6psis,  ko-mar-op'-sis 
Com:arostaphylis,    ko-niar-b-staf'-il- 

Comarotis   (see   "  Camarotis  "J,  ko- 

mar-b'-tis 
Comarum,  kom'-ar-um 
Combretum,  kom-bre'-tum 
Comesperma,  kom-e-sper'-ma 
Commel^na,  kom-mel-i'-na 
Commersonia,  koni-mer-sb'-ni-a 
Comocladia,  kom-o-kla'-di-a 
Comparettia,  kom-par-et'-ti-a 
Comptonia,  komp-tb'-ni-a 
Conanthera,  ko-nan-the'-ra 
Condaliaj  kon-da'-li-a 
Condaminea,  kon-da-min'-e-a 
Coniiim,  kb-ni'-um 
Con'narus,  kon'-nar-us 
Conocarpus,  kb-no-kar'-pus 
Conocephalus,  kb-nb-sef -al-us 
Conoclinum,  kb-nb-kli'-num 
Conopharyngia,  kb-nb-far-ing'-i-a 
Conopbdium,  kb-nb-pb'-di-um 
Conospermum,  kb-nb-sper'-itium 
Conostegia,  kb-no-ste'-ji-a 
Conostylis,  ko-nos'-ti-lis 
Conothamnus,  kb-no-tham'-nus 
Conradia,  kon-ra'-di-a 
Convallaria,  kon-val-lar'-i-a 
Convolvulus,  kon-vol'-vu-lus 
Con5'za,  kon-i'-za 
Cobkia,  kdbk'-i-a 
Cooperia,  kbop-e'-ri-a 
Copalfera,  kb-pa-if'-er-a 
Coprosma,  kop-roz'-ma 
Coptis,  kop'-tis 
Corallorhiza,  kor-al-lo-rhi'-za 
Corbularia,  kb-bu-lar'-i-a 
Corchorus,  kbr'-kdr-us 
Cbrdia,  kbr'-di-a 
Cordyline,  kor-di-U'-ne 
Coroma,  ko-re'-nia 
Coreopsis,  k6r-6-op'-sis 
Corethrostylis,  k6r-6-thro-sti'-lis 
Coriandrum,  kor-i-an'-druni 
Coriaria,  kor-i-ar'-i-a 
Cbris,  kbr'-is 

Corispermum,  kbr-i-sper'-nium 
Cornus,  kbr'-nus 
Cornutia,  kbr-nu'-ti-a 
Corokia,    kor-b'-ki-a 
Coronilla,  kor-o-nil'-la 
Corrasa,  kor-re'-a 


Corrigiola,  kbr-rij-i-o'-la 
Cortusa,  kbr-tu'-za 
Corvisartia,  kbr-vi-sar-ti-a 
Coryanthes,  kbr-i-an'-thez 
Corycium,  kor-is'-i-um 
Corydalis,  kor-id'-a-lis 
Corylus,  kbr'-il-us 
Corynella,  kor-i-nel'-la 
Corynocarpus,  kor-in-o-kar'-pus 
Corypha,  kor'-if-a 
Corysanthes,  kor-i-san'-thez 
Coscinium,  kos-sin'-i-um 
Cosmea,  koz'-me-a 
Cosmelia,  koz-me'-li-a 
Cosmos,  koz'-mos 
Cossfgnia,  kos-sin'-i-a 
Costus,  kos'-tus 
Cotoneaster,  kb-tb-ne-as'-ter 
Cotula,  kot'-u-la 
Cotyledon,  kot-i-le'-don 
Coulteria,  kbul-te'-ri-a 
Coursetia,  kor-se'-ti-a 
Cousinia,  kou-sin'-i-a 
Coutarea,  kbu-tiir-i-a 
Coutoub4a,  kbu-tbu-be'-a 
Cowania,  kow-a'-ni-a 
Crambe,  kram'-be 
Cranchis,  kran'-kis 
Craniolaria,  kra-ni-o-lar'-i-a 
Craspedia,  kras-ped'-i-a 
Crassula,  kras'-su-la 
Crataegus,  kra-te'-gus 
Cratseva,  kra-te'-va 
Cremolbbus,  kre-mol-o'-bus 
Crepis,  kre'-pis 
Crescentia,  kre-sen'-ti-a 
Cressa,  kres'-sa 
Crinum,   kri'-num 
Cristaria,  kris-tar'-i-a 
Crithmum,  krith'-mum 
Critonia,  kri-tb'-ni-a 
Crocbsmia,  kro-koz'-mi-a 
Crocus,  krb'-kus 
Crossandra,  kros-sand'-ra 
Crotolaria,  kro-tb-lar'-i-a 
Croton,  krb'-ton 
Crowea,  krb'-e-a 
Crozbphora,  krb-zof'-6r-a 
Crucianella,  kru-si-an-el'-la 
Criidya,  krud'-ya 
Crybe,  kri'-be 

Cryptadenia,  krip-ta-de'-ni-c* 
Cryptandra,  krip-tan'-dra 
Cryptantha,  krip-tan'-tha 
Cryptarrhenia,   krip-tar-rhe'-ni-a 
Cryptocarya,  krip-to-kar'-i-a 
Cryptochilus,  krip-tb-ki'-lus 
Cryptocoryne,    krip-tb-kor'-i-ne 
Cryptolepis,  krip-tb-lep'-is 
Cryptomeria,  krip-tb-me'-ri-a 
Cryptospermum,  krip-tb-spei'-mum 
Cryptostegia,  krip-to-ste'-ji-a 
Cryptostemma,  krip-tb-stem'-ma 
Cryptostylis,  krip-to-sti-lis 
Cubea,  ku-be'-a 
Cuciibalus,  kii-kii'-bal-us 
Cucumis,  ku'-ku-mis 
Cucurbita,  ku-kiir'-bi-ta 
Culcitium,  kul-sit'-i-um 
CuUumia,  kul-lu'-mi-a 
Cuminum,  ku-mi'-num 
Cummingia,  kum-niing'-i-a 
Cunila,  ku-ni'-la 

Cunningham ia,  kun-ning-ha'-mi-a 
Cunonia,  ku-nb'-ni-a 
Cupania,  ku-pa'-ni-a 
Cuphea,  ku'-fe-a 
Ciipia,  ku'-pi-a 
Cupressus,  ku-pres'-sus 
Curatella,  ku-ra-tel'-la 
Curculigo,  kiir-ku'-li-go 
Curcuma,   kiir'-ku-ma 
Curti'sia,  kiir-tis'-i-a 
Curtbgyne,  kiir-tog'-in-e 
Ciiscuta,  kus-ku'-ta 
Cussonia,  kus-sb'-ni-a 
Cyamopsis,  si-am-op'-sis 
Cyananthus,  si-an-an'-thus 
Cyanella,    si-a-nel'-la 
Cyanophyllum,  si'-an-o-fil'-lum 
Cyanothamnus,  sl-an-o-tham'-nus 
C.  Butler, 
{To  be  continued). 
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HARDY    FLOWER    BORDER. 

SALVIA  SCLAEEA. 
This  species  ranks  among  the  best  of  the 
Salvias  for  planting  in  the  hardy  plant 
border.  The  leaves  are  particularly  handsome, 
and  are  often  8  or  9  inches  in  length.  The 
main  stems  are  erect,  strong,  freely  branched 
and  somewhat  viscid,  bearing  in  whorls  large 
pale  blue  and  white  flowers.  Two  bracts,  very 
broad  and  long,  are  situated  at  each  whorl,  and 
axe  more  or  less  rose-coloured,  especially 
towards  the  apices ;  these  bracts  add  much 
beauty  and  attractiveness  to  the  plant.  Salvia 
Sclarea  is  a  perennial  plant,  but  success  is  best 
assured  b}'  sowing  a  few  seeds,  which  are  freely 
produced,  each  summer.  Plants  thus  raised 
will  flower  the  following  year,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  hard}^  biennial.  This  Salvia  is  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Clary,"  and  is  native  of  Southern 
Europe.  The  species,  which  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  2,320,  under  the  name  S. 
bracteata,  has  been  in  cultivation  in  this 
country  since  1820.     E.  J.  Allard. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himselj  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Shows.— At  last  1  note  the  committee  of  the 
N.C.S.  have  had  under  consideration  the  desira- 
bility of  holding  their  shows  in  the  R.H.S.  Hall, 
Vincent  Square.  Some  members  of  the  N.C.S. 
appear  to  be  so  wedded  to  their  ideas  of 
schedule-making  that  they  cannot  budge  an  inch 
to  adapt  theijiselves  to  circumstances  over  which 
they  seem  to  have  little  control.  One  thinks 
the  committee  (or  some  members  of  it)  are  the 
only  persons  who  do  not  consider  the  R.H.S. 
Hall  a   suitable  site.     E. 

Vegetables  at  Shrewsbury. — The  note  on 
this  subject  (p.  173)  is  interesting,  as  are  all  Mr. 
Dean's  writings.  He,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  existing  arrangement  of 
the  so-called  champion  class  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
pleads  for  an  extension  to  12  dishes.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  right  (I  am  now  writing  from 
memoryl  Mr.  Dean  was  an  advocate  for  the 
Shrewsbury  class  of  12  dishes  as  formerly 
arranged  to  be  reduced  to  its  present  form  of 
nine  dishes.  How  would  this  arrangement  suit 
Mr.  Dean  ?  Offer  prizes  for  10  dishes  and  exclude 
such  sorts  as  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Leek,  and 
Onion,  for  examples.  This  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  inclusion  of  such  kinds  as 
Marrow,  Beet,  Cucumber,  and  Turnip.  Even 
Cabbage  could  then  be  included.  I  would 
also  ask,  is  the  point  list  as  adopted  by  the 
Shrewsbury  executive  of  7  as  a  maximum  the 
most  satisfactory?  Personally  I  do  not  think  it 
is,  and  for  this  reason.  A  dish  of  Marrows 
when  perfectly  staged  would  obtain  under  this 
code  as  high  a  position  in  the  competition  as  a 
dish  of  Carrots  or  Leeks.  Now  does  any  vege- 
table grower  say  they  are  as  difficult  to  obtain? 
Surely  such  a  method  would  be  putting 
a  premium  upon  easily-grown  kinds  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  really  difficult  kinds.  Mr. 
Dean  knows  how  difficult  it  is  in  some 
localities  to  obtain  really  fine  Carrots, 
and  how  much  labour  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
best  Leeks  in  August,  and  surely  that  which  is 
the  more  difficult  to  produce  should  be  recog- 
nised. Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  point- 
ing of  the  two  collections  in  question.  On  p. 
154  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  report  of  the 
show  the  total  amount  of  points  awarded  to  the 
winning  collection  was  61,  presumably  by  the 
six  judges  appointed  to  award  the  champion 
prize.  On  p.  173  Mr.  Dean  says :  "  Mr. 
Beckett's  exhibit  excelled  the  other  by  half  a 
point  only."  Now  what  do  we  understand  in 
this?  Did  the  first  judges  award  Mr.  Gibson's 
collection  60^  points?  Did  the  six  judges  point 
Mr.  Gibson's  collection  or  not?  If  not,  and  I 
hardly  think  they  would,  being  a  2nd  prize 
award,  it  shows  how  near  was  the  pointing  by 
the  two  sets  of  judges.     A  little  lower  down  on 


p.  173  Mr  Dean  says :  "  Mr.  Beckett  won 
£20  10s.,  Mr.  Gibson  but  £7,  yet  tile  distinction 
was  but  half  a  point."  This  rather  shows  that 
they  did  point  the  exhibit,  as  the  £10  champion 
prize  is  included  in  the  sum,  and  that,  of  course, 
was  made  by  the  six  judges,  thus  seeming  to 
prove  how  close  was  the  pointing  by  the  two 
sets  of  judges.     Inquirer. 

Winter  Severity.— Although  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell's  statement,  on  page  204,  under  "  Hi- 
biscus syriacus,"  that  our  winter  severity  varies 
from  east  to  west  is  more  accurate  than  the 
general  idea  that  it  does  so  from  north 
to  south,  it  is  of  course  not  intended  to  be  taken 
without  any  qualification.  \\Tiile  it  is  true, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  farther  north  one 
goes  from  the  equator  the  colder  it  becomes, 
there  are  exceptions.  As  I  pointed  out  in  the 
opening  instalment  of  the  flower  garden  calendar 
for  last  year,  the  comparative  mildness  of  our 
climate  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  ;  but,  so  far  from  that  influence  being 
general  over  the  whole  of  our  islands,  it  is  at 
times  surprisingly  local.  So  much  so,  that  this 
small  county  of  Cornwall,  though  a  western  one, 
possesses  two  distinct  climates.  In  the  south 
and  extreme  west,  broadly,  from  Looe  to  Pen- 
zance,   the  conditions    are    almost    sub-tropical. 


little  of  its  warmth  to  north  Cornwall,  and,  in 
consequence,  we  grow  at  Pencarrow  very  few 
species  in  the  open  which  cannot  be  grown 
around  London.  Hydrangeas  are,  perhaps,  a 
noteworthy  exception,  and  these  plants  were 
half  killed  last  winter.  I  met  Mr.  Cook,  of 
Leonardslee  Gardens  at  the  last  Truro  spring 
show,  and  he  astonished  me  by  naming  scores  of 
things  thriving  out-of-doors  so  far  east  as 
Leonardslee  which  would  not  exist  during  one 
of  our  mildest  winters  here.  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well mentions  the  west  coast  of  Ross-shire.  It 
would  l)e  interesting  to  know  how  far  inland 
half-hardy  subjects  can  be  wintered.  Last  May 
Mr.  Osgood  Mackenzie  read  a  paper  at  a  meet 
ing  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  ''  Gar 
dening  in  the  Western  Highlands."  Mention 
was  made  of  many  shrubs  which  flourish  in 
garden  at  Inverewe  on  the  west  coast.  Although 
Inverewe  is  hundreds  of  miles  north  of  Pen 
carrow,  many  of  the  species  are  impossible  o 
culture  in  the  open  here.  For  example,  Tri 
cuspidaria,  Leptospermum,  Metrosideros,  Dick, 
sonia  antartica  (this  did  not  survive  one  of  our 
mildest  winters).  Acacia  dealbata,  Correas,  Cal 
listemons,  and  Mandevilla  suaveolens.  Some  o: 
the  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  manage  to  live  here 
but  only  when  planted  in  the  comparatively  dry 
and    well-drained    rockerv  :    thev   rarely    flower 


Fig.  ii6. — salvi.\  sclakea:   flower 


{I'h.togiaph  by  E.  J.  AU 
BLUE    AND    WHITE. 


gradually  warming  as  the  west  is  approached. 
Here,  as  the  columns  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
have  so  often  shown,  anything  over  6" 
Fahr.  of  frost  is  a  noteworthy  occur- 
rence, and  a  surprising  variety  of  Palms, 
shrubs,  and  plants  grow  luxuriantly  in 
the  open  air,  which  at  Kew  have  to  be  culti- 
vated under  glass.  It  is  in  this  part  of  Cornwall 
that  the  Covent  Garden  supplies  of  early  Broc- 
coli are  grown.  Going  across  from  Penzance  to 
St.  Ives,  not  more  than  a  good  walk,  and  along 
the  opposite  coast  eastwards,  quite  a  different 
class  of  vegetation  is  seen,  and  by  the  time  one 
gets  beyond  Padstow  the  relative  hardiness  of 
plants  in  the  open  nearly  approximates  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  And  the  reason  for 
this  is  not  so  much  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
eastwards.  The  distance  is  trifling,  and,  as  all 
garden  lovers  know,  there  are  many  gardens  in 
Dorset,  Hants,  and  Sussex  a  hundred  or  more 
miles  east  of  this  part  of  Cornwall,  and  farther 
north  as  well,  which  provide  congenial  homes 
for  many  of  the  usually  tender  subjects  which 
are  grown  in  the  Cornish  Riviera  ;  but  that  that 
portion  of  the  Gulf  Stream  which  strikes  against 
Land's  End  divides,  and,  the  northern  half  pro- 
ceeding  up    St.    George's    Channel,    yields   but 


and  usually  lose  most  of  their  leaves  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  Altitude  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  aspect  have  also  important  bear- 
ings on  this  question  of  winter  severity.  We  are 
nearly  400  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  have  a 
north-west  exposure,  with  the  result  that  our 
spring  crops  are  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks 
later  than  those  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  town 
of  Wadebridge,  which  is  only  three  miles  dis- 
tant by  road,  but  lies  almost  level  with  the  sea. 
A.   C.   Bar  licit,  Fencarrow  Gardens,  Cornwall. 

Gladiolus. — A  seedling  has  thrown  np  a 
flower  this  year  in  a  manner  which  is  somewhat 
unusual.  'The  stem,  which  is  quite  ordinary 
and  by  no  means  fasciated,  is  surmounted  by 
two  perfect  and  fully-developed  spikes  of  equal 
shape,  dimensions,  and  vigour.  The  blooms  are 
perfectly  formed,  and  appear,  as  it  were,  at  the 
four  corners  of  a  symmetrical  pyramid.  Small 
secondary  spikes  springing  from  lower  portions 
of  the  stem  are,  of  course,  very  frequently  found, 
in  some  varieties  invariably ;  but  the  double 
spike  now  described  is,  in  the  writer's  ex- 
perience, unprecedented.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  if  the  corm  throws  up  a  similar  double 
spike  next  year.    P.  F.  F.,  Bristol. 
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Vegetable   Pointing   at  Exhibitions.  — It 

is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  whilst  the  pointing  of 
various  fruits  in  collections  at  shows  rarely 
leads  to  controversy,  the  pointing  of  vegetables 
seems  to  cause  dissatisfaction.  When  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  published  its  code  of 
judging  rules  several  years  since,  a  special  effort 
was  made  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  many  ex- 
perienced growers  and  exhibitors  on  the  subject 
prior  to  its  publication  so  far  as  vege- 
tables are  concerned.  Looked  at  in  the 
light  of  later  experience,  that  code,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  these  products,  seems  not  to  be  quite 
perfect,  and  it  is  with  a  destre  to  obtain  some 
full  and  satisfactory  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  I  submit  a  revised  scale  of  maxi- 
mums for  each  kind  of  vegetable.  This  scale  is 
presented  in  no  dogriLatic  mood,  but  with  a 
view  to  securing  one  that  is  more  perfect,  if  pos- 
sible. The  basis  of  the  code  is  chiefly  difficulty 
of  culture,  and  allied  to  this  is  the  question  of 
table  value.  Still  I  hold  difficulty  of  culture 
must  be  the  dominating  factor  in  any  such  code. 
At  Shrewsbury,  as  is  now  well  known,  the  code 
is  so  simple  that  every  kind  of  vegetable  is 
pointed  on  the  same  basis,  a  maximum  of 
7  points.  That  does  not  give  entire  satisfaction, 
and  a  code  based  on  graduation  of  maximum 
values,  according  to  difficulty  of  culture  or  pro- 
duction, is  probably  most  in  favour.  My  pro- 
posed classification,  therefore,  is  as  follows:  — 
7  points  maximum  :  Asparagus,  Carrots,  Celery, 
Leeks,  Onions,  Peas,  and  Seakale  ;  0  points 
maximum :  French,  Runner,  and  Long  Pod 
Beans,  Cauliflowers,  Cucumbers,  Potatos,  and 
Tomatos  ;  $  points  maximum  :  Beets,  White  Cab- 
bages, Marrows,  Mushrooms,  Turnips,  and 
Parsnips  ;  4  points  maximum :  Picked  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Coleworts,  Savoy  Cabbages,  Lettuces, 
Mustard  and  Cress,  Radishes,  Shallots,  Spinach, 
Chicory,   and    Endive — 30   kinds..    A.   Dean. 

Trained     Fruit    Trees. — On    p.    233    Mr. 

Pearson  says  ;  "  I  maintain  that  all  trees  which 
form  fruiting  spurs  are  admirably  suited  to  hori- 
zontal training,  and  perhaps  the  advantages  of 
this  system  are  better  seen  with  Plums  than  in 
the  case  of  any  other  fruit."  Are  we  to  take 
Mr.  Pearson  seriously  in  his  reference  to  Plums? 
If  horizontal  training  is  so  advantageous  to 
Plums,  why  are  horizontally-trained  espalier 
Plums  so  unsatisfactory  from  a  fruiting  point  of 
view?  I  have  never  yet  met  a  fruit  tree  grower 
in  a  nursery  who  recommended  horizontally- 
trained  Plum  trees.  I  have  never  found  hori- 
zontal training  check  the  vigour  of  Plum  trees  ; 
it  has  rather  the  opposite  effect.  Will  'Mr. 
Pearson  say  how  horizontal  training  produces 
more  fruit  spurs  than  fan  training  ?  The 
greatest  difficulty  appears  in  restricting  the 
growth  of  Plums  or  Cherries  that  are  horizontally 
trained.  I  much  prefer  the  fan  training  for  all 
kinds  of  Cherries,  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  fruiting  of  our  fan-trained  trees.  As 
regards  Gravenstein  Apple,  I  have  a  very  fine 
fruit  this  season.  It  is  a  delicious  dessert  Apple, 
but  does  not  appear  to  be  very  fruitful.  T.  Ti. 
Slade,  Poltimore  Park  Gardens,   Exeter. 

Mr.    Pearson   does   well   to   draw  the 

attention  of  readers  to  the  horizontal  method 
of  training  Plum  trees.  He  does  not  name  the 
cordon  or  single-stem  method  of  training;  Plums. 
In  some  gardens  this  is  a  common  plan  with 
trees  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open,  and  the 
results  are  excellent.  As  Mr.  Pearson  says,  it 
is  difficult  to  manage  young  trees  trained  fan 
shape  on  any  but  a  high  wall,  especially  the 
vigorous-growing  varieties  like  Belle  de  Lou- 
vain  for  example.  This  is  especially  true  where 
there  is  a  desire  to  cover  the  walls  quickly  irre- 
spective of  the  shape  of  the  tree,  and  where, 
consequently,  the  non-pruning  method  is  so  fre- 
quently adopted.    E.  M. 

Knowing  what  an  experienced  culti- 
vator of  fruits  may  do  with  his  Plum  trees,  the 
paragraph  in  my  account  of  a  visit  paid  to 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.'s  nursery  is  too  sweep- 
ing in  making  use  of  the  word  "only"  (see  p. 
211).  I  have^learned  that  the  horizontal  form 
of  training  the  main  branches  of  Plum  trees 
grown  against  walls  is  making  progress  in 
England,  but  not  in  Scotland  ;  and  I  am  suffi- 
ciently old-fashioned  in  my  belief  that  the  fan 
is  the  more  appropriate  form.  The  fruits  of  the 
Plum  are  not  always  produced  on  spurs,  and  I 
contend  that  the  finest  examples  are  obtained, 
from  the   well-ripened   portions  of  one-year-old 


shoots  and  on  those  of  two  and  three  years  old. 
The  shoots,  or  rather  branches,  of  the  Plum 
become  barren  with  age,  or  gumming  sets  in, 
and  the  gardener  has  no  option  but  to  remove 
them  wholly  or  partially,  training  in  young 
shoots  in  their  places.  This  is  not  a  difficult 
operation  in  fan-trained  trees,  but  it  is  almost 
insurmountable  in  a  horizontally-trained  one, 
unless  recourse  be  made  to  grafting  or  budding. 
Again,  fan  training  makes  the  rejuvenation  of 
an  aged  Plum  tree  an  easy  matter  by  the  gradual 
removal  of  old  shoots  and  branches,  and  sub- 
stitution of  young  wood.  A  wall  for  Plum 
trees  should  measure  not  less  than  10  feet  in 
height,  thus  allowing  for  full  extension  of  the 
main  branches.  If  a  tree  makes  an  exces- 
sive quantity  of  rank  shoots,  the  right  method  to 
check  this  exuberance  is  not  by  the  use  of  the 
pruning  knife,  but  by  lifting  and  replanting  at 
a  lesser  depth,  and  in  the  case  of  old  trees  by 
root-pruning  by  instalments,  taking  care  to 
search  for  the  tap  roots,  and  severing  these. 
Our  nurserymen  should  make  a  trial,  as  a 
stock,  of  Prunus  maritima,  the  sand  or  beach 
Plum  of  America.  It  might  tend  to  prevent 
exuberant  growth  of  any  variety  of  Plum 
worked  upon  it.  At  any  rate  the  pur- 
chaser of  Plum  trees  would  have  a  choice  of 
stocks.  The  Cherry  Plum,  or  Mirabelle  of  the 
French  and  Belgian  nurserymen,  would  serve  a 
similar  purpose;  and  cuttings  of  the  greenish- 
yellow  fruited  variety  root  readily  in  porous, 
damp  soil.  The  yellow  Mirabelle  is  an  excellent 
compote  fruit.     F.  M. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

September  29. — Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (in  the  chair).  Dr.  A.  B. 
Rendle.  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Messrs.  G.  Gordon,  W. 
Hales,  E.  M.  Holmes,  H.  T.  Gussow,  A. 
Worsley,  W.  Fawcett,  G.  S.  Saunders,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Po^,  J.  W-  Odell,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden 
(secretary),  with  Mr.  G.  Paul,  V.M.H.,  visitor. 

The  late  Mr.  George  Nicholson,  V.M.H.—Ihe 
chairman  referred  in  feeling  terms  to  the  great 
loss  the  Committee  had  sustained  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Geo.  Nicholson,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  an  active  member  of  this  Comntittee, 
and  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe  moved,  and  Mr. 
G.  S.  Saunders  seconded,  a  resolution  tendering 
the  sincere  condolences  of  the  Committee  to  Mr. 
Nicholson's  relatives.  The  resolution  was 
carried  in  silence,  the  members  upstanding  in 
their  places. 

Sporting  in  'Retinospora, — Mr.  G.  Paul, 
V.M.H.,  of  Cheshunt,  showed  a  specimen  of 
Retinospora  squarrosa  sulphurea  which  was 
growing  into  the  adult  Cupressus  form  known 
as  "plumosa,"  and  which  was  still  retaining  the 
colour  of  "  sulphurea."'  The  adult  form  of  this 
variety  had  not  before  appeared,  though  the 
variety  alba  had  produced  the  plumosa  type. 
Retinospora  is  the  juvenile  stage  of  Cupressus, 
and  this  being  so  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
R.  leptoclada  has  produced  fruit  and  seeds 
which  on  germination  gave  rise  to  typical  lepto- 
clada plants.  The  form  known  as  obtusa  com- 
pacta  has  also  produced  fertile  seeds,  but  the 
seedlings  have  not  yet  reached  a  size  large 
enough  to  judge  of  their  precise  character. 

Viresccyit  Gaillardia.—Vlx.  E.  M.  Holmes, 
F.L.S.,  showed  specimens  of  Gaillardia  flowers 
virescent.  These  were  taken  by  Mr.  Saundeks 
for  furtheT  examination.  Mr.  Holmes  also 
showed  galls  on  the  stem  of  Willow  caused  by 
the  dipterous  gall  fly,  Cecidomyia  saliciperda. 

Proliferation  in  Pear —■'Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle, 
M.A.,  showed  a  Pear  from  the  top  of  which 
several  leaves  were  protruding.  The  fruit  had 
been  formed  from  a  late  flower,  and  such  pro- 
liferation is  not  uncommon. 

Malformation  in  Strc ftocarpus, — Mr.  Odei  l 
showed  flowers  of  Streptocarpus  in  which  there 
were  petaloid  outgrowths  external  to  the  corolla, 
these  outgrowths  being  reversed,  i.e.,  the  part 
coloured  like  the  inner  part  of  the  corolla  being 
turned  outwards. 

Doubling  in  Car damine  pratensis.—'M.r.  Frazer. 
F.L.S.,  remarked  upon  the  various  forms  of 
Cardamine  pratensis,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  doubling  which  results  from  axial  prolifera- 
tion, the  calyx  and  corolla  being  repeated  again 


and  again,  and  the  flowers  being  therefore  in- 
fertile. He  showed  a  specimen  of  the  double- 
flowered  form  of  the  variety  palustris  of  that 
plant. 

Galanthus  Olg<z. — Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  F.L.S., 
showed  flowers  and  foliage  of  this  autumn- 
flowering  Snowdrop,  which  has  been  described 
as  having  no  green  spots  on  the  inner  perianth 
segments,  but  in  this  specimen  they  were  well 
developed.  The  plants  came  from  Mount 
Tag\-etas,  and  had  commenced  to  flower  at 
Waltham  early  in  September.  The  form  differs 
from  G.  Octobrensis  in  having  a  rather  longer 
flower  and  commencing  to  flower  at  an  earlier 
period.  They  are  probably  both  forms  of  G. 
nivalis. 

Vegetative  growths  on  infioreseenee.  —  Mr. 
Bowles  also  showed  a  well-developed  vegeta- 
tive growth  from  an  inflorescence  of  Kniphofia 
Northise  seedling.  There  were  three  such 
growths  upon  the  inflorescence,  and  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  inflorescence  appeared  dead,  there 
was  a  green  strip  of  living  tissue  up  the  stem 
leading  to  the  vegetative  growths. 

Easciaiion  in  Oxalis  crenata. — From  Messrs. 
Barr  came  a  remarkable  example  of  fasciation 
in  Oxalis  crenata,  the  stem  measuring  over 
4  inches  across.  This  is  the  first  time  a  fasciated 
specimen  of  any  species  of  Oxalis  has  come 
before  the  Committee. 

Multi  generic  hybrids. — Mr.  BOWLES  gave 
notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  the  question  of 
the  nomenclature  of  multigeneric  hybrids  was 
to  be  raised. 

WISLEY    GARDENS. 

September  22. — A  meeting  of  the  Sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee 
was  held  on  the  above  date.  The  raid-season 
and  late  Potatos  and  the  Beet  being  grown  for 
trial  were  examined,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
recommend  Awards  of  Merit  to  Potato  64, 
Devanha  Seedling,  from  Messrs.  W.  Smith, 
Aberdeen  ;  Potato  84,  British  Champion,  from 
Mr.  G.  Carter,  Cottenham,  Cambridgeshire; 
Beet  36,  Willow-leaved  (for  ornamental  pur- 
poses), from  Messrs.  Dobbie,  Rothesay  ;  Beet 
37,  Sutton's  Blood  Red,  from  Messrs.  Sutton, 
Reading ;  Beet  40,  Sutton's  Pine  Apple,  from 
Messrs.  Sutton,  Reading. 

A  report  to  the  above  effect  was  laid  before 
the  full  Committee  at  Vincent  Square  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  together  with  samples  of  the  produce. 
After  due  consideration  and  examination  of  the 
produce  the  Committee  adopted  the  report  and 
sent  it  up  to  the  Council,  who  confirmed  it  on 
the  same  date.  S.  T.  Wright,  Superintendent ; 
W.  Wilks,  Secretary. 


FRANCO-BRITISH   EXHIBITION. 

HORTICULTURAL    SHOW. 
September  30,  October  1,  2. 

{Contimted  from  p.  255). 

A  handsome  group  was  displayed  by  Messrs. 
H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton.  Codiceums  formed  the  more  con- 
spicuous objects ;  there  were  finely-coloured 
plants  of  the  varieties  Reidii,  Admiration, 
Queen  Victoria,  M^rs,  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
Mortefontainensis,  Inimitable,  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  Amongst  the  Ferns  Polypodium 
Schneideri,  Nephrolepis  Amerpohlii,  Asplenium 
marginatum,  Adiantum  peruvianum,  A.  Veitchii, 
Platycerium  alcicorne,  and  P  grande  were 
prominent.  The  whole  was  very  effectively 
grouped. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  N.,  made  a  beautiful  show  with 
bouquets,  large  and  small,  of  Roses,  mostly  Teas 
and  Hybrid  Teas.  We  remarked  Gottfried 
Keller,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Hill  (very 
prettily  coloured  in  two  shades  of  pink),  Betty 
(a  grand  bloom  of  pale  fawn  and  pinkt, 
Ivaiserin  Victoria,  Mrs.  Crawford,  J.  B.  Clarke, 
and  others.  The  Roses  were  intermixed  with 
foliage  of  liardy  shrubs,  and  bordered  with  a 
line  of  Adiantum   Ferns. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham.  zr^urrey, 
made  a  central  group  with  cut  blooms  of  Chry- 
santhemivras  of  various  classes.  Conspicuous 
varieties  "were  Polly  (an  incurved  Japanese), 
Cecil  Wells,  W'ells'  Pride  (a  red-orange  and 
single  flower).  Purple  Gown  (also  a  single- 
flnwered  variety).  President  Loubet,  and  the  fin© 
sulphur-yellow    variety,    Capt.    Julyan.     Blooms 
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of  large-floweied  Pentstemons  and  haidy  Asters 
were  interspersed  in  the  group,  which  was 
backed  with  tall  stands  of  large-flowered 
Japanese   Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs-.  G.  Bunyaed  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  had  a 
long,  narrow  group  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  Asters,  Tritomas,  Rudbeckia 
purpurea.  Gladiolus  Coquet,  Physalis  Bun- 
yardii  fa  taller  grower  than  P.  Franchetii), 
Lilium  auratum,  &c. 

Messrs.  Vilmoein-Andrieu.x  et  Cie.,  4,  Quai 
de  la  ]\iegisserie,  Paris,  showed  Primula 
obconica  with  large  flowers.  Cyclamen  grandi- 
florum  Papilio,  in  diverse  colours,  and  C.  persi- 
cum  grandiflorum  in  variety.  The  Primulas 
formed  the  moie  interesting  item. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Wake,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  made  a 
show  of  moderate  extent  of  single-flowering 
tuberous-rooting  Begonias,  many  of  the  named 
blooms  being  very  beautiful,  as,  for  example, 
Countess  of  Dartmouth  (pale  flesh).  King 
Edward  VII.  (crimson,  and  of  great  substance 
in  the  petal).  Lady  Dudley  (old  rose),  and 
Countess  Cadogan   (reddish-orange  l. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  showed 
intermixed  with  their  exhibits  of  Melons, 
Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  &c.,  a  quantity  of  flowers 
and  flowering  plants  of  Nemesia  strumosa  in 
several  choice  colours,  hybrids  of  Gesnera 
spiendens.  Primula  obconica  grandifiora,  im- 
proved Marguerite  Carnations,  single-flowered 
tuberous-rooting  Begonias,  arwl  hybrids  of 
Nicotiana  afhnis. 

Messrs.  W.M.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltbam  Cross,  ex- 
hibited cut  blooms  of  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses,  having  choice  blooms  of  Mme.  Abel 
Chalenay,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Mme.  Leon  Pain, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Caioline  Testout,  Phari- 
saer,    and   others. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  ex- 
hibi'i3d  Dahlias  of  the  Pompon,  single-flowered, 
and  Cactus  varieties.  The  quality  of  the 
Pompon  and  florists'  varieties  was  very  superior. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheat  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
had  a  choice  display  of  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
London,  combined  a  floral  display  with  an 
exhibit  of  roots,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  In  the 
oent/3  a  kind  of  temp'e  was  erected,  on  the 
supporting  rods  of  which  bunches  of  Asters  and 
Chrysanthemums  we'ie  vslung  in  tiers,  and  simi- 
larly on  connecting  wires  and  arches  at  the 
ends.  Physalis  Franchetii,  Lilies,  Marguerite 
and  tree  Carnations  found  place  amongst  the 
vegetables. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  nurseryman,  Rowledge, 
Farnham,  exhibited  show  and  fancy  Dahlias,  as 
did  liliewise  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co., 
both  contributing  capital  examples  of  these 
autumn  flowers. 

Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  and  Mr.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks,  exhibited  Dahlias  in  show  and  fancy 
varieties  in   very   fine   conditon. 

ORCHIDS. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  showed  a  group 
of  piants,  consisting  of  Lselio-Cattleya  Wood- 
bamiana,  L.-C.  luminosa,  Pachystoma  Thom- 
sonianum,  Cattleya  Wendlandiana.  C.  Iris,  the 
new  Sophro-Cattleya  Marv  (a  brilliantly- 
coloiyed  bloom  2  inches  in  diameter),  the  deli- 
cately-coloured Cattieya  Mrs.  Pitt,  the  i>ew 
Bulbophyllum  lemniscatoides,  Brassia  Law- 
renceana  longissima,  Miltonia  vexillaria  Leo- 
poldii,  &c.,  As  foils  to  the  richly-coloured 
Orchids  Nepenthes  were  used  in  great  variety. 

J^sssrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Orchid  nurserymen, 
Southgate,  N.,  showed  plants  of  Cypripedium 
A.  de  Lairesse  (a  grand  hybrid),  Odontoglossum 
grande,  Cattleya  labiata,  C.  elegans,  C.  Gaskel- 
liana,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  Pescatorei, 
Oncidium  varicosum,  C.  bicolor,  C.  minucia, 
and  othexs. 

MM.  Ch.  M.4RON  ET  Fits,  Orchid  cultivators, 
Brunoy  (Seine  et  Oise),  sho'ved  large,  beauti- 
fully-fiow-ered  plants  of  Cattleya  Maronii  a 
hybrid  of  C.  velutina  and  C.  aurea),  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Hy.  Greenwood,  Cattleya  Milano,  C. 
callistoglossa,  C.  Pittiana,  and  other  species  and 
hybrids. 

FRUIT. 

The  fruit  exhibits  were  of  much  interest,  if 
only  in  showing  how  greatly  the  French  excel 
in  fhe  matters  of  colour  and  general  develop- 
ment, mote  especially  in  Pears,  but  also  in 
Apples. 


MM.  Croux  et  Fits,  Chatenay  (Seine),  ex- 
hibited a  large  assortment,  the  fruits  being 
arranged  on  stout  metal  stands,  bound  with 
green  velvet  and  set  out  about  2  feet  apart.  Of 
Pears  there  were  Beurre  Bachelier,  B.  Superfin, 
Marie  Louise,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Beurre 
Baltet  Pere,  Passe  Ciasanne,  President  Wil- 
lermoz.  General  Todleben,  Beurre  Diel,  B. 
Clairgeau,  Do3'enne  d'Hiver,  Beurre  Fouqueray, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurre  Stercksmans,  B. 
Hardy,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  and  Chas.  Ernest. 
The  foregoing  were  the  largest  Pears.  Of 
-Apples  we  may  mention  as  being  of  large  size 
Bismarck,  Calville  Rouge  d'Hiver,  Reinette  de 
Canada,  Belle  d'Harcourt,  Transparent  de 
Courcels,  Jeanne  Hardy,  Reine  des  Reinettes, 
Calville  Blanc,  Calville  Duquesne,  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

From  the  gardens  of  Le  Comte  AmedSe, 
Pepinieres,  Louvegiennes  (Seine  et  Oise),  came 
an  extensive  assortment  of  Pears  and  Apples, 
many  of  them  of  fine  size  and  free  from 
blemishes.  The  following  Pears  were  un- 
usually large :  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Sucree 
de  Montlu^on,  Belle  de  Bruxelles,  Van  Marum, 
Le  Lectier,  Charles  Ernest.  Beurre  Benoist, 
Mere  Pierre,  Do^'enne  du  Comice,  Beurre  Mag- 
nifique.  Of  Apples  we  may  instance  Pourprc- 
Nationale,  Reinette  de  Canada,  Reine  des 
Reinettes,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  Lane's 
Prince  Albert. 

The  SociETi;  Regionale  d'Horticulture  de 
MoNTREuiL  AND  Bois  Sent  Combined  exhibits. 
Pears  and  Apples  were  mostly  of  large  size  and 
high  colour,  and  in  some  cases  they  were  orna- 
mented by  means  of  stencils  retarding  the 
colouring.  Apple  Grand  Alexandre  was  the 
largest  fruit,  the  next  in  size  being  Calville 
Blanc,  and  Reinette.de  Canada.  Many  splendid 
Peaches  were  exhibited,  but  no  names  were 
attached  to  the  fruits. 

M.  Lecomte  Aine,  a  Parisian  amateur,  showed 
magnificent  Pears  and  Apples,  many  of  the 
varieties  being  well  known  to  British  growers. 

MM.  Millet  et  Fits,  Bourg-la-Reine,  showed 
14  boxes  of  Strawberries,  consisting  of  perpetual 
fruiting  varieties,  some  known  in  this  country 
and  others  not  known.  Of  thtr^e  last  we  may 
mention  Mme.  Bottero,  La  Productive,  Piex,  La 
PerJe,  Oregon,  Four  Seasons  (Millet),  Merveille 
de  France,  Odette,  &c.  Numbers  of  Violets  in 
bunches  were  also  shown. 

M.  Pierre  Passy,  Desert  de  Retz,  near  Cham- 
bery  (Seine  et  Oise),  showed  Pears  of  great  size, 
including  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Charles  Ernest, 
No\»eau  Poiteau,  Beurre  Hardy,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Beurre  d'llardenpont,  and  Beurre  Diel. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts.,  made  a  gseat  display  of  fruit  trees  in 
pots,  vines  in  pots,  and  gathered  fruits.  The 
gathered  fruit  consisted  of  yellow,  red,  and 
black  Plums,  all  fine  and  large  samples.  The 
Grape  vines  were  loaded  with  fine  bunches,  and 
consisted  of  Black  Alicante  and  Golden  Queen. 
Cherries  in  bearing  were  of  the  variety  Guigne 
de  Winckler. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  nurserymen, 
Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  gathered  fruit  of  fine 
quality  ;  also  a  large  number  of  trees  in  pots 
heavily  fruited,  these  consisting  of  Pears  and 
Apples. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Jersey  showed  very  fine  Pears  and  Apples.  In 
high  colour,  general  development,  and  freedom 
from  blemish  of  every  kind,  the  fruits  were 
ahead  of  all  other  exhibits. 

Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.,  Paris,  ex. 
hibited  an  extensive  collection  of  Gourds, 
Squashes,  Pumpkins,  fruits  of  varieties  of  the 
Egg  piant,  Capsicums  in  great  variety,  Tomatos, 
Beans  (yellow  and  green  podded),  Potatos, 
purple,  white,  and  yellow  Turnips,  Radishes, 
Onions,   Beet,  &c. 

VEGETABLES. 

M.  L.  Feeard,  horticultural  seedsman, 
Paris,  exhibited  a  large  number  of  varieties  of 
Peppers  (Capsicums)  in  the  ripe  and  unripe  state  ; 
likewise  Potatos  and  Tomatos  in  variety. 

Mr.  Ben.  Ashton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Lathom,  Lathom  House,  Ormskirk,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  clean-skinned  Potatos.  There  were 
purple,  white,  and  pink  skinned  varieties, 
chiefly  of  the  kidney  shape. 

Mr.  G.  Massey,  Spalding,  had  a  large  exhibit 
of  named  varieties  of  Potatos,  and  more  than 
100  unnamed   seedlings. 


The  Syndicate  des  Maraichers  de  la  Seinb 
exhibited  a  largei  assortment  of  market  kinds  ot 
vegetables,  salads,  such  as  Chicory,  Lettuces  of 
the  Cabbage  section.  Dandelion  (mossy-leaved), 
Endive,  Ciboules  (Chiboules  of  the  Scotch), 
brown  (small)  and  red  (large)  Chives,  Chervil, 
gigantic  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  Celeriac  tubers, 
and    Cardoons. 

MM.  Cayeux  et  Le  Clerc,  successors  to  E. 
Fourgeot,  8,  Quai  Megisserie,  Paris,  showed 
Potatos  in  about  100  varieties  both  French  and 
English. 

Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens, 
Derby,  showed  splendid  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Plums,  and  black  and  white 
Grapes. 

An  enormous  display  of  Potatos  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  The  pro- 
duce, in  about  equal  proportions,  was  of  the 
1907  and  1908  crops. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  showed 
about  40  varieties  of  Potatos  of  exseptional 
quality. 

NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

EARLY    AUTUMN    EXHIBITION. 

October  7,  8.— The  first  of  this  Society's  ex- 
hibitions for  1908  took  place  on  these  dates  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.  Although  this 
early  show  is  not  of  the  importance  as  are  the 
later  ones,  there  was  a  bright  display  of  blooms, 
principally  of  the  decorative  or  bordsr  type, 
and  competition  was  as  keen,  and  probably 
keener  than  at  any  similar  show  held  in  Octo- 
ber. The  blooms  generally  were  especially 
bright  in  colour,  and  they  gave  promise  of  a 
good  Chrysanthemum  year.  There  were  many 
new  varieties  submitted  for  award,  and  of  these 
the  Committee  selected  eight  as  worthy  of  a 
Certificate  of  Merit.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
in  an  important  class  all  the  best  exhibits  had 
to  be  disqualified  for  not  conforming  to  the 
schedule.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  the  rules  were  not  strictly  ad- 
hered to. 

Classes   Open  to  All   Exhibitors. 

The  first  class  in  the  schedule  called  for  a 
floral  display  of  Chrysanthemums,  including 
plants  and  cut  blooms,  relieved  with  suitable 
foliage  plants,  occupying  an  area  of  14  feet  by 
7  feet.  There  were  two  competitors,  the  1st 
prize  being  won  by  Mr.  F.  Brazier,  Nursery- 
man, Calerham  Valley,  with  a  bright  group  ar- 
ranged in  semi-circular  form,  and  containing  in 
Bamboo  epergnes  many  decorative,  and  a  few 
large  Japanese  blooms.  Especially  pleasing 
weie  Goacher's  Crimson,  Wells'  Scarlet,  Polly 
Ibronzel,  Diana,  and  Tapis  de  Neige  (white). 

Cut   Blooms. 

In  the  class  for  24  blooms  of  Japanese  Chry- 
santhemums in  eight  varieties,  arranged  in 
vases,  three  blooms  in  each  vase,  we  could  only 
find  one  exhibit.  This  was  shown  by  F.  A. 
Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet  (gr.  Mr. 
H.  Parr).  The  exhibit  contained  many  credit- 
able flowers,  including  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  (one 
bloom  being  especially  fine),  Valerie  Greenham 
(pink).  Lady  Henderson  (bronze),  Mrs,  E.  Mile- 
ham  (here  again  one  bloom  was  much  superior 
to  the  other  two).  Miss  P.  Chittenden  (a  weak 
vase),  Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Sapho  (small), 
and  Formality  (a  very  choice  white  kind).  The 
exhibit  w-as  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

In  the  class  for  12  blooms  of  Japanese  varie- 
ties shown  on  boards  there  were  three  contes- 
tants. Some  good  flowers  were  seen,  especially 
in  the  dozen  shown  by  Mr.  Martin  Silsbury, 
Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  who  won  the  1st  prize. 
The  stand  was  the  more  noteworthy  in  that  it 
included  many  new  varieties  of  Mr.  Silsbury''s 
raising,  one  being  awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit.  He  showed  Shanklin  (a  new  blush 
variety).  Glory  (a  large  3'ellow  seedling), 
Valerie  Greenham,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Coster,  Mrs.  L. 
Thorn  (an  Incur^'ed  yellow  Japanese),  Algernon 
Davies,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Bessie  Godfrey,  and 
several  other  seedling  varieties  of  yellow  colour. 
2nd,  Mrs.  Jeee.miah  Lyon,  Riddings  Court, 
Caterham  Valley  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Halsey),  whose 
stand  contained  Gustave  Henry  (white),  Joseph 
Stoney  (a  fine  red  bloom  with  paler  reverse), 
Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham,  Bessie  Godfrey,  and  others. 
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3rd,  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  New  Bar- 
net  (gr.  Mr.  H.   Parr;. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  six  blooms  of  Japanese 
varieties  of  distinct  kinds  there  were  four  ex- 
hibits, the  premier  one  being  shown  by  T.  L. 
BovD,  Esq.,  North  P'irth,  Tonbridge.  He  exhi- 
bited six  good  blooms,  the  varieties  being  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Miller  (a  grand  flower  of  this  excellent 
white  variety),  Marquis  V.  Venosta,  Mrs.  George 
Mileham,  Mrs.  W.  Knox  (good  generally,  in  the 
various  exhibits),  J.  H.  Silsbury,  and  Mrs.  R. 
Felton.  2nd,  Mrs.  W.  Ford,  Parkside,  Ravens- 
court  Park,  London,  W.,  his  best  example 
being  a  bloom  of  the  white  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller. 
Lady  Henderson  (deep  yellow)  and  Godfrey's 
Pride  were  also  shown  well.  3rd,  Miss  Lang- 
WORTHV,  Gray's  House,  Holyport  (gr.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Broom). 

The  best  vase  of  three  Japanese  blooms  of  a 
yellow  variety  was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Halsey, 
Caterham,  the  variety  being  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  six 
out  of  the  seven  exhibits  being  of  this  kind,  the 
other  was  Bessie  Godfrey. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  was  considered  the  best  in 
the  class  for  three  blooms  of  a  white  Japanese 
variety.  It  was  shown  by  four  competitors  out 
of  six,  Mr.  H.  Carh,  Barnet,  having  the  best 
vase.  Other  varieties  exhibited  were  Beatrice 
May  and  Miss  .4.  Byron. 

In  the  similar  class  for  three  blooms  of  a 
variety  other  than  white  or  yellow,  Mr.  A. 
HoRTON,  Tonbridge,  won  with  the  variety  Mrs. 
G.  Mileham. 

The  best  two  vases  of  large  flowering  varie- 
ties, each  vase  containing  nine  blooms  arranged 
with  suitable  decorative  foliage,  were  shown  by 
Mrs.  Jeremiah  Lyon  (gr.  Mr.  George  Halsey). 
The  flowers  were  arranged  with  Adiantum  Fern, 
variegated  Abutilon  foliage.  Asparagus  Spren- 
geri  and  Codiaeums  (Crotons).  Notable  varie- 
ties were  Joseph  Stoney  (a  rich  red  colour), 
Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham  (rose),  Mrs.  W.  Knox  (yel- 
low), Bessie  Godfrey  (yellow),  Gustave  Henry 
(white),  Maf eking  Hero  (reddish),  and  Alger- 
non Davies  (a  rich  yellow  shade).  2nd,  Mrs. 
Ford  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Blackith). 

Decorative    and    Pompon    Varieties. 

Mr.  John  Smellie,  Pansy  Gardens,  Busby, 
near  Glasgow,  won  the  1st  prize  with  no  com- 
petition in  the  class  for  12  bunches  of  early- 
flowering  Pompon  varieties  in  not  fewer  than 
eight  sorts.  He  had  Piercy's  Seedling  (bronze). 
Flora  (yellow),  Scarlet  Gem,  Blushing  Bride 
(pink),  Fred  Peale  (red),  Carrie  (a  small  but 
shapely  flower  of  yellow  colour),  Mrs.  Selby 
(pink),  Alice  Butcher,  Filberta  (bright  yellow), 
&c. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  distinct 
varieties  grown  in  the  open  and  not  disbudded 
occurred  the  disqualification  already  referred  to. 
The  schedule  stipulated  that  the  bunches  should 
not  exceed  18  inches  in  diameter,  but  all  the 
best  exhibits  measured  considerably  more  than 
that  breadth  and  in  consequence  the  1st  prize 
went  to  Mr.  A.  Hawkins,  Gordon  Road,  Ealing, 
who  had  Harrie  (bronze),  Tuckswood  Early, 
Lillie  (pink),  Horace  Martin  (yellow),  Goacher's 
Crimson,  Polly  (bronzy-yellow),  Roi  de  Blanc, 
&c.    2nd,  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Parr). 

Mr.  John  Smellie,  Busby,  had  the  finest 
flowers,  having  Elstob  Yellow,  Galatea  (a  pink 
seedling).  White  Massie,  Champ  d'Or  (rich  yel- 
low), Roi  de  Blanc,  and  others  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Mr.  George  Bowness,  another  Busby 
grower,  was  also  disqualified  with  a  choice  set, 
and  these  two  growers  were  not  the  only  ex- 
hibitors whose  exhibits  were  passed  over  by 
the  judges. 

Mr.  Hawkins  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class 
for  twelve  bunches  of  similar  flowers  dis- 
budded, having  no  competitor.  He  showed 
Lillie  (pink).  Bronze  Masse,  Roi  de  Blanc, 
Agnes,  Marie  Masse  (pink),  Le  Cygne  (white), 
Goacher's  Crimson,  Niaa  Blick  "and  Yellow 
Mme.    Desgrange, 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  the  principal  prize 
winners  were  Mr.  A.  W.  Trossell,  Becken- 
ham ;  Mr.  A.  Hoggan,  Busby;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Chalk,  Slough,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  High- 
gate. 

Competition  was  keen  in  the  decorative 
classes,  tables  arranged  with  Chrysanthemums 
being  very  numerous.  There  were  eleven  ex- 
hibits in  the  open  class  for  a  decorated  table, 
the  best  being  adjudged  that  shown  by  Mr. 
Stevens  (gr.  to  \V.  H.  Stone,  f>q.,  Laurie 
Park,   Sydenham).      Mr.    Stevens  utilised   small 


blooms  of  yellow  and  red  varieties  interspersed 
with  grasses,  Kochia  scoparia.  Asparagus,  &c. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Trossell,  Beckenham,  was  placed 
1st  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  a  decorated  table 
in  competition  with  four  other  exhibitors.  Miss 
C.  B.  Cole,  Feltham,  excelled  in  the  classes  for 
a  hand  basket  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
with  ornamental  foliage,  and  for  a  hand  basket 
of  berries  and  autumn  foliage,  but  few  persons 
would  care  to  carry  such  large  baskets  as  this 
lady  utilised. 

Certificates  of  Merit. 

The  following  new  varieties  received  the 
Society's  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Master  James. — A  big  Reflexed  Japanese 
variety  of  rosy-chestnut  colour  with  a  golden 
reverse.     Shown  by  Mr.  H.  Perkins. 

Mrs.  J.  Kempley. — A  small  Japanese  variety 
of  old  rose  colour 

Kathleen  Lambr'uk. — Of  the  same  type  as  the 
last-named  variety,  but  with  blush-pink  flowers. 
(These  two  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Seward). 

Shanklin. — A  large  Japanese  bloom,  with 
broad,  blush-white  florets.  Shown  by  Mr.  Sils- 
bury. 

Nellie  Riding. — A  single  variety  of  terra  cotta 
colour. 

Fee  Parisienne. — A  pink  decorative  variety. 

Province. — Also  a  decorative  variety  of  a 
pleasing  salmon-pink  shade  with  a  golden 
centre.  The  plant  is  bushy  in  habit  and  free  in 
flowering,   making   it  a   desirable  border  plant. 

October  Gold.—K  variety  of  the  Source  d'Or 
type,  a  shade  of  old  gold.  (The  last  four  varie- 
ties were  from  Messrs.  \V.  Wells  &  Co.,  Mers- 
tham.) 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hob- 
bies, Ltd.,  Dereham;  Mr.  Norman  Davies, 
Framfield ;  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Mers- 
tham  ;  and  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham. 

Silver-Gilt  Medals  to  Messrs.  S.  Spooner  & 
Sons,  Hounslow ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither 
Green  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley. 

Large  Silver  Medals  to  Mr.  T.  Brazier,  Cater- 
ham  ;  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill ; 
Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  Swanley  Junction  ;  Mr.  G. 
W.  RiELY,  Kerne  Hill;  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Eal- 
ing ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood. 


LAW   NOTE. 


FLOWER  SHOW  PROSECUTION. 
At  .\shbourne  (Derbyshire)  Petty  Sessions,  on 
October  1,  a  cottage  gardener  was  summoned  by 
the  Thorpe  and  Dovedale  Horticultural  Society 
for  attempting  to  obtain,  by  alleged  false  pre- 
tences, two  sums  of  three  shillings  each  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  show  held  at  Thorpe  on 
August  19  last.  Mr.  Gordon  Fraser,  hon.  sec. 
to  the  Society,  said  the  defendant  was  awarded 
a  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  which  con- 
sisted of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  &c.,  but  the 
money  was  withheld  in  consequence  of  certain 
information  which  reached  the  committee.  A 
visit  was  paid  to  defendant's  garden,  and  no 
Pear  tree  could  be  seen  there,  while  the  other 
fruit  trees  did  not  correspond  with  the  exhibits. 
Smith  admitted  that  he  had  obtained  the  Pears 
from  a  neighbour,  but  claimed  that  he  had 
grown  all  the  other  specimens.  Mr.  Fraser 
added  that  the  Society,  which  had  recently  been 
revived,  after  some  years'  cessation,  had  lost  a 
number  of  subscribers  owing  to  a  practice  which 
had  prevailed  of  persons  sending  in  as  their  own 
produce  exhibits,  which  had  been  obtained 
elsewhere.  The  officials  had  issued  a  warning 
that  such  exhibits  would  be  forfeited,  and  that 
"  further  proceedings  might  be  taken."  Witness 
submitted  a  copy  of  the  preliminary  schedule, 
showing  the  rules,  one  of  which  was  that 
all  exhibits  must  have  been  on  the  premises  and 
in  the  possession  of  the  intending  exhibitor  at 
least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  show. 
The  chairman  of  the  Bench  said  the  rule  was 
faulty,  and  while  the  Society  had  done  well  to 
bring  the  case  before  the  court,  there  could  be 
no  conviction.  The  rule  should  have  made  it 
plain  that  the  exhibit  was  the  bona-fide  produce 
of  the  exhibitor.  The  summonses  were  dis- 
missed, Mr.  Fraser  stating  that  the  rules  would 
be  altered  as  suggested. 


ENQUIRIES   AND   REPLIES. 

Treserving  Walnuts  (see  pp.  224,  240). — Tbe 
method  adopted  here  for  preserving  Walnuts  and 
Filberts  is  to  dig  holes  in  the  open  ground,  into 
which  are  sunk  Seakale  pots  up  to  the  rims.  A 
piece  of  slate  is  laid  at  the  bottom  to  prevent 
worms  from  working  in.  The  nuts  are  put  into 
the  potSj  and  the  lids  kept  on  securely.  In  these 
circumstances  they  will  remain  in  a  fresh  and 
firm  condition  for  several  months.  The  Walnut 
trees  here,  which  are  full-sized  and  11  in  num- 
ber, are  carrying  full  crops — the  first  time  for 
four  years,  owing  to  late  spring  frosts  in  pre- 
vious seasons.     W.  Lavender. 
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Black  Spot  Disease  of  Tomatos  :  //.  F.  B. 
You  will  find  an  illustration  of  Tomatos 
affected  with  this  disease  in  the  Calendar  of 
Garden  Operations,  a  small  work  issued  by  our 
publishing  department  for  7id.,  post  free.  In 
the  text  it  is  recommended  to  spray  the  plants 
at  frequent  intervals  with  potassium  sulphide 
(liver  of  sulphur)  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  to  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water. 
Green  stable  manure  and  anything  else  likely 
to  cause  cracking  in  the  fruits  should  be 
avoided  in  the  soil.  Use  manure  water  freely. 
The  disease  is  found  on  plants  at  all  seasons. 

Celery  Diseased  :  .4.  B.  and  H.  F.  The  plants 
are  attacked  with  a  disease  known  as  Puccinia 
apii.  Remove  the  diseased  leaves  and  burn 
them.  Spray  the  plants  with  dilute  Bordeaux 
Mixture. 

Chrysanthemum  :  S.  B.  The  brown  spots  on 
the  leaves  are  caused  by  a  pernicious  mould, 
Botrytis  cinerea.  It  is  advisable  to  burn  all 
infected  leaves  at  once,  or  the  plants  if  they 
are  badly  affected.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  may  assist  you,  but  the  mould  is 
dangerous,  as  it  attacks  many  other  plants. 

COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE  ALBUM  :  B.  L.  This  is 
merely  an  albino  form  of  the  type.  Colchicum 
autumnale  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  it  occurs  with  such  fres- 
dom  as  to  give  the  fields  a  pink  hue.  The 
plant  is  quite  hardy  and  easy  of  cultivation. 
It  forms  a  pleasing  subject  for  the  wild  or 
rock-garden. 

Cress  and  Radish  Cultivated  under  Glass  : 
H.  J .  G.  Your  system  appears  to  be  correct. 
Provide  a  little  warmth  from  the  hot  water 
pipes,  especially  at  night-time.  The  Cress 
should  be  ready  for  cutting  in  a  few  days,  and 
the  Radishes  may  be  pulled  in  about  three  to 
five  weeks  from  seed  sowing.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  a  succession  by  sowing  a 
portion  only  at  one  time.  You  might  rotate 
the  two  crops.  Why  address  the  publisher  on 
such  a  matter  ? 

Cyclamen  Injured  -.  A.  K.  The  grubs  attacking 
the  roots  of  your  Cyclamen  are  either  those  of 
the  "black  vine  weevil"  (Otiorhynchus  sul- 
catus)  or  the  "  clay-coloured  weevil "  (O. 
picipes).  The  best  method  of  destroying  them 
is  to  pick  them  out  from  among  the  roots,  or 
you  can  kill  them  by  making  four  holes  in 
each  pot.  about  3  inches  deep  and  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  placing  a  little  vaporite  at 
the  bottom  of  each  hole,  filling  up  the  hole 
again  with  soil.  The  females  laid  their  eggs 
in  the  soil,  but  the  little  grubs  at  first  did  not 
cause  any  noticeable  injury;  the  weevils  only 
feed  at  night-time,  and  carefully  hide  them- 
selves during  the  day.  If  you  find  the  leaves 
of  your  plants  are  eaten  by  some  insects  which 
you  cannot  detect,  spread  a  white  cloth  under 
the  pots,  and  when  it  is  dark  flash  a  bright 
light  upon  the  plants,  when  you  will  probably 
trap  weevils.  The  caterpillars  attacking  your 
Roses  are  those  of  the  "bufftip  moth  "  (Pha- 
lera  bucephaba).  Hand-picking  is  the  best 
remedy  for  this  pest. 

Dessert  Apples:  Pomona.  Of  the  varieties  in 
your  list  we  consider  the  best  three  to  be  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Allington 
Pippin.  King  of  the  Pippins  is  not  compar- 
able with  these,  and  Blenheim  Pippin  is 
rather  too  large  unless  small  fruits  ara 
specially  selected. 
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Employment  at  Kew  Gakdens  :  A.  H.  You 
should  apply  to  the  curator  for  a  form  of 
entry. 

FuxGUS  :  B.  H.  ii.  The  specimen  received  is 
Geaster  Michelianus.  The  Geasters  are'known 
as  '-Earth  stars"  and  their  £.'-ruQture  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  We  illustrate  the 
species   at  fig.   117. 

Gkapes  :  Miss  Pike.  The  condition  of  the 
Grapes  received  is  due  to  the  vines  receiving 
some  check  before  the  berries  were  sufficiently 
ripe  to  be  sweet.  The  withering  of  the  stalks 
appears  to  indicate  the  first  stage  of  shank- 
ing ;  but  at  present  there  is  no  indication  of 
shanking  in  the  fruits  themselves.  Without 
knowing  anything  of  the  nature  of  the  border 
or  structure  in  which  the  vines  have  been 
cultivated,  we  can  only  surmise  that  the  drain- 
ing of  the  border,  or  the  nature  of  its  compo- 
sition, leaves  something  to  be  desired.  It 
will  probably  be  found  that  some  of  the  main 
roots  have  got  into  soil  which  is  not  included 
in  the  actual  border,  and  may  therefore  con- 
tain stagnant  moisture,  or  in  various  ways  be 
unsuitable  for  the  vines. — .4.  L.,  Dublin.     The 


Fig.  117. — geaste!<  michelianus,  the 
earth  star  fongus.     . 

berries  arrived  in  too  pulpy  a  condition  for  a 
correct  opinion  as  to  their  failure.  There  was 
no  fungus  disease  present.  We  think  your 
opinion  as  to  relaying  the  vine  an  excellent 
one,  or  you  might  cut  it  back  and  train  in  new 
talis.— H.  W.  Kindly  state  again  the  sub- 
stance  of  your  first  letter,  as  some  time 
has  elapsed  since  you  wrote.  Coriespondents 
are  expected  to  give  their  name' and  address, 
not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. — /.  H.  B.  The 
iserries  are  not  diseased,  but  present  the  con- 
dition known  amongst  gardeners  as  "  foxy." 
This  is  due  to  some  cultural  error;  vines  that 
are  constitutionally  weak  through  lack  of 
proper  treatment  always  fail  to  perfect  their 
fruits.  Endeavour  to  train  in  some  new  rods 
and  seeithat  these  are  not  overcropped  when 
3'oung.  Attend  to  the  border  if  necessary, 
and  be  careful  in  the  matter  of  ventilation, 
which  should  be  ample. 
M.-VRECHAL  NiEL  RoSE  :  /.  Bott.  It  is  the  stem 
which  is  usually  attacked  by  canker,  but  not 
necessarily  the  point  of  union  of  stock   and 


scion.  If  the  bark  is  caused  to  crack  it  pro- 
vides a  nidus  for  the  fungus.  Your  treatment 
may  have  good  results  if  adopted  as  a  preven- 
tive, but  time  will  show. 

Mushroom  :  P.  L.  H.  The  specimen  received 
is  the  Horse  Mushroom,  Agaricus  arvensis,  an 
edible  species,  but  one  rather  strong  in 
flavour. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  /.  C,  Swansea.  1,  Muscat 
Hamburgh  ;  2,  Buckland  Sweetwater  ;  3,  Lady 
Downe's  ;  4,  Madresfield  Court.— £.  A.  M. 
Dutch  Codlin  —  It'.  Brooks.  1,  Alfriston  ;  2, 
not  recognised;  3,  Reinette  de  Canada. — 
A.  H.  1,  a  splendid  specimen  of  Tower 
of  Glamis ;  2,  Blenheim  Pippin ;  3,  Graven- 
stein. — /.  Sihiian.  Please  send  again,  and 
number  the  fruits  by  sticking  a  little  stamp  waste 
on  each.— Byadsha-d'.  1,  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  2, 
Dumelow's  Seedling ;  3,  Golden  Noble  ;  i.  Tower 
of  Glamis;  5,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling: 
6,  Newton  Wonder  ;  7,  Dumelow's  Seedling  ; 
8,  Grenadier  ;  9,  King  of  the  Pippins;  10,  Blen- 
heim Pippin  ;  11.  Cornish  Aromatic  ;  12.  Ribston 
Pippin  ;  13,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  14.  Duke  of 
Devonshire  ;  1.5.  Souvenier  du  Congres.  You 
have  transgressed  the  rule  by  sending  more  than 
six  varieties  at  one  time.  —  Chapman.  1,  Stirling 
Castle  ;  2.  White  Westling  ;  3,  decayed  ;  4,  Lord 
Lennox;  5.  Potts's  Seedling;  6,  decayed;  7, 
New  Hawthornden  ;  8,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  9, 
Emily  Childs  ;  10,  not  recognised;  11,  Dutch 
Mignonne  (Reinette  de  Caux)  ;  12,  not  recog- 
nised. You  should  have  sent  only  six  varieties 
at  one  time, — Enquirer.  1,  2,  and  3,  Cox's 
Pomona ;  4,  Hormead  Pearmain ;  5,  King  of 
the  Pippins  ;  6.  Alfriston. — E.O.  1,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  ;  2,  Beurre  Hardy. — E.  H.  L.  1. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  2.  Newton  Wonder.  Pear 
Beurr(5  Clairgeau.  — iV«s/;.  1,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert;  2  and  3,  Annie  Elizabeth.  Pears;  1, 
Beurrd  d'.\manhs;  2,  Gratioli  of  Jersey;  3. 
Comte  de  Lamy. — Aldersey.  A  very  beautiful 
Apple  which  we  do  not  recognise.  It  re- 
sembles Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  Send  six 
fruits  to  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.—/.  Guy.  The  damage  is 
done  by  the  maggot  of  the  Pear  midge. — 
H.  C.  H.  II'.  1,  Beurre  d'Amanlis  ;  2,  Docieur 
Pigeau  ;  3,  too  small  to  recognise;  4,  Passe 
Colmar  ;  5.  Nouveau  Poiteau  ;  G,  Castle  Major. — 
G.  Mottram.  1,  Deans'  Codlin  ;  2,  Malster  ;  3, 
Ecklinville  Seedling;  4,  Old  English  Codlin; 
5.  Dumelow's  Seedling;  6,  fruit  decayed. — 
ir.  S.  1.  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ;  2.  Chaumontelle  ; 
3,  Cox's  Pomona;  4,  Waltbam  Abbey  Seed- 
ling.—/. Merrick.  1,  Harvey's  Wiltshire 
Defiance  ;  2.  CuUen  ;  3,  the  Plum  had  decayed.' 
— /.  H.  The  Plums  had  decayed.  1.  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling  ;  2.  Ribston  Pippin  ;  3,  please 
send  a  better  fruit  of  this  variety.— /.  T.  orjolin  T. 

1,  Prince  Bismarck  ;  2,  Grenadier;  3,  Duchess's 
Favourite  ;  4.  Lady  Sudeley  ;  5.  Summer  Straw- 
berry;  6,  Colmar  d't-H.-A  Reader.  1  and  2, 
overripe;  3.  Beurri  Clairgeau ;  4,  Duchess's 
Favourite  ;  5,  Calville  Rouge  Precoce  ;  C.  .Elling- 
ton Pippin.— T.  /.     1,   Lodgemore  Nonpareil; 

2.  Cox's  Pomona;  3,  Old  Hawthornden;  4, 
Ribston  Pippin;  5,  London  Pippin;  G,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin. — T.  W.  B.  1,  Washington; 
2,  Herefordshire  Pearmain.  1,  Pear  Beurr^ 
d'Amanlis;  2,  Pear  L^onle  Clerc  de  Laval.  Also 
a  very  good  Grape  which  we  cannot  recognise. 
Please  send  a  bunch  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. — 
H.  W.  Gravenstein.— Pou/ai.  Thanks  for  your 
contribution  of  Is,  for  the  R.  G.  O.  Fund  box. 

1.  Cellini  ;  2,  Lord  Lennox.— C.  T.  S.  1, 
Worcester  Pearmain  ;  2.  Alfriston  ;  3,  not  recog- 
nised ;  4,  Adams's  Pearmain  ;  5,  King  of  the 
Pippins ;  6,  Court-pendii-plat  ;  7,  Reinette  de 
Caux  ;  8,  Beurre  Superfin  ;  9,  Beauty  of  Kent  ; 
10,  Sturmer  Pippin  ;  11.  Melon  Apple.— 
T.  H.  B.  1,  Belle  de  Boskoop  ;  2  and  3, 
Allington  Pippin ;  4.  Bow  Hill  Pippin  ;  5, 
Rosemary  Russet;  6,  Beurr4  d'Hiver;  7,  de- 
cayed ;  8,  HoUandbury.— II'.  D.  S.  Ribston 
Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Staffs.  1,  Begonia  fuchsioides 
rosea;  2.  Probably  Bambusa  Fortunei — F. 
Lurani.  1,  Ophiopogon  (syn.  Liriope)  inter- 
medins ;  2.  Polygonum  equisetiforme, — H.  R.W. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties  of 
Carnations— T.   T.     1,    Calanthe    veratrifolia ; 

2,  Hffimaria  discolor ;  3,  Goodyera  repens ; 
4.  Cochlioda  rosea ;  5.  Dendrobium  monili- 
forme. — Hillfield.      Griffinia   hyacinthina.      We 


do  not  know  to  what  you  refer  as  Epidendrum 
chlorochilium.  It  may  be  Epidendrum  atro- 
purpureum,  commonly  called  Epidendrum 
macrochilum.  If  this  is  the  case  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house  is  scarcely  warm  enough  to  flower 
it  successfully.  Put  the  plants  in  Orchid 
baskets  and  suspend  them  in  an  intermediate 
house.  Keep  them  quite, dry  for  six  weeks  or 
so  after  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  made  up. — 
Rex,  Rhamnuscatharticus — Buckthorn. — E.  H. 
1,  Aster  cordifolius;  2,  A.  novje-belgii ;  3,  A, 
vimineus  ;  4.  Helianthus  species  ;  5,  Rudbeckia 
nitida  ;  6,  Helenium  pumilum. 
Pears  :  Primus,  /.  B.,  and  X.  Y.  Z.  In  each 
case  the  fruit  is  affected  with  the  fungus  known 
as  Fusicladium  pirinum,  which  is  illustrated 
at  fig.  118.  Spray  the  trees  with  dilute  Bor- 
deaux Mixture  when  the  buds  are  beginning 
to  open,  repeating  the  operation  when  the 
petals  are  falling  from  the  flowers,  and  again 
when  the  young  fruits  have  attained  to  the 
size  of  Peas.  It  is  also  advisable  to  spray  the 
tjees  in  winter  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron. — B.  Day.  Lord  Lennox  is  a  small  des- 
sert fruit,  in  season  until  January.  Old  Eng- 
lish Codlin  is  the  same  as  English  Codlin,  and 
is  one  of  the  oldest  English  cooking  Apples. 
It  is  in  season  from  August  until  October. 
Both  varieties  are  described  in  the  Fruit 
Manual  (Hogg).  Peter  Smith  is  a  small  des- 
sert fruit,  with  yellow  skin,  and  possessing  but 
third-rate  quality.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
R.H.S.  Report  of  the  Apple  Congress  held  in 
the  Old  Chiswick  Gardens  in  October,  1883. 


Fig,  118. — fusicladium  pirinum  on  pear. 

Root-.'Vphis  :  L.  C.  R.  Mr.  Robert  Newstead,  in 
his  Monograph  of  the  Coccidce  of  the  British 
Isles,  p.  64,  recommends  that  growing  plants 
attacked  with  this  insect  should  be  removed 
from  the  pots,  and  the  exposed  roots  and  soil 
be  sprayed  with  carbon  bisulphide  (CSjj,  . 
using  a  small  glass  spraying  apparatus. 
Scald  the  pot  and  have  it  in  readiness  for  re- 
placing immediately  after  spraying.  This 
will  not  kill  the  eggs,  therefore  the  process 
must  be  lepeated.  Keep  the  plants  shaded 
from  sunshine  for  a  week  after  treatment. 

Rose  Trade  :  Frau  Karl.  You  should  w-rite  to 
one  of  the  trade  papers.  Perhaps  the  editor 
of  Horticultural  Advertiser,  Lowdham,  Notts., 
may  be  able  to  oblige  you. 

Swans  :  A.  K.  We  cannot  tell  you  where  you 
may  purchase  these.  Insert  an  advertisement, 
or  write  to  the  superintendents  of  the  larger 
public  parks. 

Weevils:  D.  L.  See  reply  to  A.  K.  under  the 
beading  Cyclamen  Injured. 

Communications  Received. — Amateur — G.  S. — C.  H.  P.— 
Geo.  Figgis— A.  MacKellar— F.  M.  N.-M.  Buysinan- 
M.  L.  L.— W.  CoUins-E.  G.  B.— 1.  R.  P.  &  Sons— J.  G.— 
F.  C.  H.,  Erfurt— H.  E.  McGowan,  New  Zealand-tf 
JanUn.—}.  Donogliue— 1.  M.  ft  Sons— S.  F.  W.— T.  L.— 
J.  C.~H.  E.-A.  C.  C.-M.,  Wilts,-H.  M.-T.  G.-J.  L. 
-J.  M.  M.— An  Old  Market  Gardener— A.  D.— I.  R.  !• 
—J.  J.  \V,-C.  R.— F.  ].— T.  C— W.  E.  B.-F.  B.-P.  A. 
— G.  W.-F.  N.— A.  G.  S.,  New  Zealand.— G.  B.-Rev, 
\V.  C.  F.— R.  C.  A.— B.  D.-B.  L.,  Ltd.— F.  N.-A.  B.-^ 
H.  W.— J.T.  H.— Prunus-Miss  H.-l.  B.— W.  P-H.T. 

Photographs  Received.— E.  M.-H.  B.— Mrs.  E.  I.  C— 
'W.  A.  C— W.  I. 
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JAPANESE    MAPLES. 

MANY  species  of  -Acer  are  indigenous  to 
Japan,  but  the  term  Japanese  Maple  is 
ordinarily  applied  in  gardens  to  Acer 
palmatum  and  A.  japonicum  together  with  their 
respective  varieties.  The  former  of  these  was 
introduced  to  this  country,  according  to 
Loudon,  in  1820,  and  the  latter  some  40  years 
or  so  later,  but  large  plants  of  either  species 
are  comparatively  scarce,  while  really  large 
specimens  of  the  numerous  varieties  are  very 
rare.  These  Maples  are  perfectly  hardy,  not 
fastidious  as  to  soil  and  situation,  provided  the 
latter  is  not  too  shaded,  and  are  amongst  the 
most  ornamental  of  deciduous  shrubs  that  can 
be  grown  outdoors  in  the  country  ;  their  com- 
parative neglect,  therefore,  seems  to  be  some- 
what surprising.  In  point  of  hardiness  the  Japa- 
nese Maples  are  equal  to  the  Laurel ;  they  are 
liable  to  be  cut  by  late  spring  frosts,  but  they 
quickly  recover  from  its  effects.  They  exhibit  a 
wonderful  diversity  of  form  of  leafage,  jome  of 
the  leaves  displaying  a  colouring  as  brilliant  as 
showy  flowers.  The  tints  range  from  tender  green 
or  pale-yellow  to  glowing  crimson,  through  every 
shade  of  rose  and  red.  Until  the  last  few  years, 
even  small  plants  of  these  Maples  have  com- 
manded high  pricesj  but  in  many  instances  they 
have    realised    sums    far    beyond    their     actual 


worth,  and  this  has  probably  been  the  cause  of 
their  being  neglected  by  ordinary  growers. 
Nowadays  many  seedlings  are  raised  from  seeds 
saved  from  large  plants  of  various  forms,  and 
though  this  has  tended  somewhat  to  the  multi- 
plication of  names  through  slight  variations, 
the  plants  so  raised  have  been  more  quickly 
grown,  and,  therefore,  sold  cheaper  than  the 
grafted  or  inarched  plants  that  are  imported 
from  Japan.  Seedlings  of  some  of  the  varieties 
come  fairly  true  to  name;  they  show  very  little 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  type  ;  some  are  worth- 
less, but  m.any  have  more  highly-coloured  or 
deeper-cut  leaves  than  the  parent.  Some  of 
these  seedlings  have  received  names,  though 
very  little  different  from  forms  already  in  ex- 
istence. A  selection  of  Japanese  Maples  that 
can  be  recommended  to  the  ordinary  planter  is 
found  in  those  following  ; — 

Acer  palmatum. — This  is  the  tyne  species 
from  Japan,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  variable 
in  character,  the  differences  being  found  mostly 
in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  leaves,  though 
there  are  also  varying  shades  of  green  amongst 
them.  The  leaves  are  about  3  inches  long,  five- 
lobed,  each  lobe  being  cleft  nearly  to  the  base, 
and  serrated  along  its  margin.  The  foliage  is 
of  a  yellowish-green  tint  in  the  spring,  but  this 
gradually  changes  to  a  bright  grass-green  hue, 
which  continues  until  the  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  turn  to  a  bright  purple-red  colour. 
The  tree  is  of  a  spreading  habit,  and 
attains  to  a  height  of  20  feet  to  25  feet  by  as 
much,  or  even  more  in  diameter.  The  shoots 
are  slender  and  twiggy,  and  the  foliage  is  jiro- 
duced  in  such  quantities  as  to  entirely  hide  the 
branches. 

The  varieties  of  A.  palmatum  are  divided 
into  three  groups,  viz.,  the  palmatum  group, 
with  five-pointed  leaves ;  the  septemlobum 
group,  with  seven-pointed  leaves  ;  and  the  dis- 
sectum  group,  with  five  to  seven-lobed  leaves, 
having  many  secondary  sub-divisions.  These 
distinctions  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  arbitrary, 
as  the  different  groups,  especially  the  first  two, 
merge  into  each  other ;  but  the  groups  serve  as  a 
convenient  guide. 

The  Palmatum  Group. 

A.  palmatum  var,  atropurpureum  and  A.  p. 
var.  sanguineum  are  two  forms  that  may  be 
classed  together,  for  in  general  appearance 
they  are  much  alike.  The  leaves  are  3  to  4 
inches  in  length,  five-lobed,  with  deeply-serrated 
edges,  and  of  a  bright  ruby-red  colour,  which  is 
very  brilliant  from  the  first  unfolding  of  the 
leaves  until  the  end  of  June,  when  it  passes  to  a 
duller  greenish-red.  The  secondary  growth  that 
usually — though  not  always — appears  during 
July  and  August  is  of  a  brilliant  crimson  colour, 
glowing  like  fire  in  the  sun.  The  young  shoots 
of  A.  p.  var.  sanguineum  are  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  are 
green,  and  these  characteristics  constitute  the 
chief  difference  between  the  two  forms.  In  these 
nurseries  is  a  plant  of  this  variety  about  15  feet 
high,  with  a  diameter  of  20  feet ;  there  are  also 
several  others,  but  they  are  rather  smaller. 

A.  p.  var.  ampelopsifoliu.m. — This  much  re- 
sembles the  preceding  variety  in  colour,  but  the 
shoots  are  arching  instead  of  erect,  and  it  is  not 
so  vigorous  in  habit. 

A.  p.  var.  linearilodum. — In  this  form  the 
three  to  five  narrow  strap-shaped  leaflets  are 
divided  to  the  base,  and  are  each  about  1^  inches 
long,  of  a  dark  green  colour  when  mature,  but 
having  a  rosy-pink  tint  in  spring.  The  plant  is 
a  slow  grower,  with  a  not  too  robust  habit. 


A.  p.  vAE.  eoseo-marginatum  (syn.  roseo-tri- 
color). — This  is  a  weak-growing  plant,  rarely 
seen  to  perfection,  though  very  pretty  when  it 
succeeds.  The  leaves  are  about  an  inch  long, 
are  prettily  marked  with  white,  and  have  rosy- 
coloured  edges.  It  is  rather  more  tender  than 
the  majority  of  these  Maples,  and  requires  plant- 
ing in  a  position  where  it  will  be  sheltered  from 
cold  winds.  Specimens  in  pots  are  very  useful 
for  conservatory  decoration,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  perhaps  better  adapted  than  for  planting 
out-of-doors. 

The  Septemlobum   Group. 

A.  p.  var.  septemlobum. — The  typical  plant  of 
this  form  has  seven-lobed  leaves,  4  inches  or 
thereabouts  in  length,  and  of  a  dark  green  tint 
when  mature.  In  the  spring  the  foliage  is  of  a 
rosy-red  colour,  but  this  gradually  turns  green, 
until,  in  the  autumn,  it  assumes  a  brilliant  ver- 
milion-crimson tint,  having  occasional  patches 
of  orange  yellow.  The  bark  is  red,  and  the 
petioles  are  bright  red.  There  are  other  forms  of 
this  plant  which  have  not  received  distinctive 
names  :  they  differ  chiefly  in  the  size  and  the 
shape  of  leaf,  and  the  colour  of  the  shoots.  One 
has  purple-coloured  twigs  covered  with  a 
glaucous  bloom.  All  are  of  vigorous  habit,  and 
for  autumn  colour  effect  are  the  best  of  the  race. 

A.  p.  var.  SEP.  ATROPURPUREU^L — The  leaves 
of  this  are  rather  smaller  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding variety.  They  are  of  a  purplish-crimson 
hue  in  the  summer-time,  changing  to  nearly 
black,  with  green  mid-ribs,  in  the  autumn.  It  is 
a  fairly  robust  grower,  and  forms  a  handsome 
plant. 

A.  P.  VAE.  SEP.  ELEGANS. — This  is  a  distinct 
and  pretty  form,  of  vigorous  habit,  with  large, 
seven-lobed  leaves,  4  inches  to  5  inches  long,  and 
of  a  pleasing  grass-green  colour.  The  lobes  are 
deeply  serrated  on  both  edges  ;  the  petioles  have 
a  reddish  tinge.  In  the  autumn  the  leaves  as- 
sume a  mingled  yellow  and  red  colour. 

A.  P.  VAE.  SEP.  ELEGANS  PURPUEEUM. — This  re- 
sembles the  last-mentioned  variety  in  size  and 
shape  of  leaf,  but  it  differs  in  the  colouring, 
which  is  a  deep  purple  throughout  the  summer 
months,  changing  to  a  greenish-black  tint  with 
age. 


A.  p. 


The  Dissectum  Group. 
VAR.  dissectum.— In  this  plant  the  le 


are  divided  into  five  to  seven  leaflets,  each  of 
which  is  sub-divided  until  it  somewhat  resembles 
a  Fern  frond.  The  branches  are  long  and  slen- 
der, usually  pendulous,  but  occasionally  hori- 
zontal, rendering  the  plant  a  suitable  subject  for 
cultivating  as  a  low  standard,  under  which  form 
of  training  it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
foliage  and  young  wood  are  of  a  bright  red 
colour  in  the  spring,  and  they  change  to  a  soft 
pleasing  green  as  they  mature. 

A.  P.  VAE.  dissectum  oenatu.m. — The  leaves 
of  this  form  are  rather  more  finely  divided  than 
those  of  the  typical  dissectum  :  they  are  of  a 
crimson  colour  in  spring,  changing  to  a  bronzy- 
red  shade  later. 

A.  P.  VAE.  palmatifidu-m  and  A.  p.  var.  de- 
compositum  both  resemble  the  variety  dissectum 
in  the  form  and  size  of  the  leaf,  also  the  habit  of 
growth,  but  they  differ  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  colouring. 

Acer  japonicum. 

A.  japonicum. — This  is  a  species  attaining  to  a 

height  of  about  20  feet  in  its  native  habitat,  but 

only  about  half  that  height  in  this  country.    The 

fan-shaped   leaves   are   palmately   divided    into 
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from  10  to  12  short  lobes,  and  are  of  a  deep 
.green  colour  during  the  summer  months,  chang- 
ing to  a  brilliant  crimson  and  amber  colour  in 
the  autumn.  For  autumnal  colour  effect  this 
plant  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  Maples. 

A.  J.  VAR.  AUREUM. — The  leaves  of  this  form 
resemble  those  of  the  type  in  shape,  but  they  are 
much  smaller,  and  of  a  pleasing  sulphur-yellow 
■colour,  which  obtains  until  August,  when  the 
tints  are  duller,  with  a  tinge  of  red.  It  is  hardy, 
but  of  slow  growth,  and  has  a  rather  weak  con- 
stitution. 

A.  J.  VAR.  LACixiATU.M. — This  plant  is  often 
met  with  under  the  name  of  A.  j.  var.  cratasgi- 
iolium,  but  there  is  a  true  Japanese  species  of 
this  latter  name,  and  it  would  save  confusion  if 
it  was  dropped  in  connection  with  this  plant. 
The  leaves  are  divided  to  the  base  into  seven  to 
nine  leaflets,  each  of  which  is  again  pinnately 
divided,  giving  the  whole  a  pleasing  appearance. 
The  colour  is  a  rich  green  during  the  summer, 
but  it  changes  to  a  bright  purplish-crimson  and 
yellow  in  autumn.  It  is  a  handsome  plant  and 
of  good  constitution. 

A.  J.  VAR.  MICROPHYLLUM. — The  leaves  are  like 
those  of  the  type  in  shape,  but  less  than  half 
their  size  ;  they  are  glabrous  on  both  surfaces, 
shining  beneath,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
changing  to  red  and  yellow  in  the  autumn. 

A.  J.  VAR.  VITIFOLIUM. — This  has  stout,  green 
wood,  and  leaves  4  inches  to  5  inches  long,  with 
seven  to  nine  deeply-cut,  sharp-pointed  lobes, 
that  are  serrated  at  their  margins.  The  foliage 
is  dark  green  in  summer,  changing  to  various 
tints  in  autumn,  from  yellow  through  amber,  ver- 
milion, and  scarlet,  to  deep  claret  or  purple. 
Sometimes  all  these  colours  can  be  seen  at  one 
and  the  same  time  on  a  plant,  presenting  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  effects  of  autumn  leaf  colour- 
ing. The  young  shoots  are  sticky  to  the  touch.  /. 
dark,  Bagshoty  Surrey. 


ORCHID   NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 

ORCHIDS   AT    MESSRS.    SANDER  AND 
SONS. 

When  the  hybridising  of  Orchids  was  first 
practised,  the  scope  of  the  hybridist  was  sup- 
posed to  be  very  limited,  but  as  time  went  on 
one  strange  bigeneric  hybrid  after  another  ap- 
peared, and  the  field  was  then  considered  to  be 
limited  only  to  the  species  of  allied  genera  which 
flowered  at  the  same  season.  This  limit  has 
also  been  passed  at  St.  Albans  by  crossing  occa- 
sional plants  flowering  out  of  their  season,  and 
some  interesting  hybrids  of  this  class  are  under 
development.  The  many  handsome  and  dis- 
similar species  included  by  tlie  botanist  under 
the  genus  Zygopetalum  have  been  very  success- 
fully worked,  and  although  even  in  the  most  pro- 
mising crosses  of  Z.  Mackayi,  as,  for  example, 
the  Chondropetalum  Fletcheri  (Chondrorhyn- 
cha  Chestertonii  ■  x  Zygopetalum  Mackayi) 
raised  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  which  is  again 
coming  into  bloom,  there  is  a  strong  adherence 
to  the  characters  of  Z.  Mackayi,  much  better 
resnlts  are  expected  from  the  crosses  of  the 
fine  blue  BoUea  ccelestis,  and  others  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

The  thousands  of  seedlings  recently  put  into 
store  pots  and  the  germinating  seeds  in  the 
seed-raising  houses  plainly  indicate  the  reason 
why  such  establishments  are  contiiually  want- 
ing more  glass-house  accommodation.  The  re- 
cently-arranged block  of  16  commodious  houses 
joined  at  one  end  by  the  long  corridor  are  full 
to  overflowing  with  young  hybrid  Cattleyas, 
Laslias,  Brasso-Cattleyas,  Cypripediums,  &c., 
from  one  to  three  or  four  years  of  age ;  and 
several  of  the  large  houses,  formsrly  occupied 
by  imported  Orchids  are  now  filled  with  hy- 
brids approaching  the  flowering  stage.  Two  of 
the  most  successful  batches,  viz.,  Cattleya  Iris 


inversa  and  the  St.  Albans  type  of  Laelio-Cat- 
tleya  bletchleyensis,  have  still  some  in  flower, 
the  rich,  reddish-rose  and  purple  colour  of  the 
flowers  of  the  latter  being  very  attractive.  Cat- 
tleya Lord  Rothschild  in  several  specimens  of 
excellent  quality  are  in  bloom.  LaeUo-Cattleya 
La  France  {C.  bicolor  x  L.  tenebrosa)  has 
several  rose  and  purple  flowers  ;  Cattleya  Maronii 
and  C.  Davisii,  both  crosses  with  C.  velutina, 
are  in  flower  ;  and  various  unnamed  Cattleyas 
and  Lslio-Cattleyas,  one  of  which,  with  clear, 
Indian  yellow  sepals  and  petals  and  violet-purple 
lip,  being  specially  good. 

Of  hybrid  Cypripediums,  a  large  number  are 
in  bloom,  some  of  the  best  being  C.  Niobe 
Sander's  variety,  C.  Euryades  magnificum,  C. 
Transvaal  superbura,  C.  Harrisianum  albens,  C. 
Maudias  magnificum,  C.  Miss  Louisa  Fowler,  C. 
Rolfei,  C.  Lamonteanurn,  and  C.  villoso-Roth- 
schildianum. 

The  large-flowered  Brasso-Cattleyas  of  various 
crosses  with  the  Cattleya  labiata  section  re- 
semble each  other  greatly,  but  the  varied  parent- 
age serves  to  extend  the  time  of  flowering  of 
the  class,  so  much  so  that  some  of  them  are  in 
bloom  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  A  few 
with  good,  rosy-lilac  flowers  are  now  in  bloom, 
but  none  equal  to  the  fine  Brasso-Cattleya 
Madame  Chas.  Mason  "Sander's  variety," 
which  secured  a  First-Class  Certificate  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  September  1  last. 

The  few  hybrid  Odontoglossums  in  flower 
are  arranged  with  the  collections  of  O.  cris- 
pum  and  0.  Pescatovei  in  the  large  Odontoglos- 
sum  house,  and  with  them  in  bloom  are  O. 
Rossii  majus,  O.  madrense,  O.  blandum,  and 
some  other  species.  A  very  interesting  fresh  ar- 
rival is  represented  by  a  small  importation  of 
the  little-known  Odontoglossum  Galeottianum, 
and  which  appears  to  be  the  true  plant,  and 
not  the  form  of  O.  nebulosum  sometimes  seen 
in  gardens   under  this  name. 

A  house  of  Cymbldiuras  has  good  specimens 
of  C.  Sanderi,  C.  erythrostylum,  and  most  of 
the  other  known  species,  and  in  bloom  another 
of  MichoUtz,  introductions  from  Annam  resem- 
bling C.  Dayanum,  with  arched  racemes  of 
white  flowers  striped  with  rose-purple.  Not- 
withstanding the  smaller  demand  for  large- 
growing  Orchids  in  recent  years,  it  is  found 
that  Cymbidiums  still  are  favourites,  as  their 
flowers  are  handsome  and  they  thrive  well  even 
in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

A  large  number  of  Cypripedium  Fairrieanum 
are  in  bloom,  but  there  is  not  the  variety  in 
them  that  was  expected  ;  the  dark  varieties  are 
rare,  and  an  albino  has  not  yet  appeared.  Cyp- 
ripedium GodefrovEe  is  flowering  in  two  dis- 
tinct batches,  the  one  being  of  the  original  white 
type  marked  with  purple,  and  the  other  of  the 
C.  G,  leucochilum  class,  in  which  the  ground 
colour  is  more  or  less  yellow,  and  in  which  there 
is  much  greater  variety  than  in  the  old  type. 

Cattleya  Harrisoniana  is  one  of  the  showiest 
and  most  useful  of  Orchids  giving  its  fine  rose 
and  white  flowers  at  this  season,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  number  at  St.  Albans.  Probably 
there  have  been  more  of  this  than  of  any  other 
Cattleya  imported  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  it  finds  a  ready  sale  because  it  is  easy  to 
grow,  it  flowers  freely,  and  is  suitable  for 
florists'  purposes. 

Others  of  this  class  blooming  well  at  St. 
Albans  are  Oncidium  varicosum  and  O.  tigri- 
nura,  both  in  cool  houses  and  bearing  fine  sprays 
of  yellow-lipped  flowers.  A  batch  including 
many  species  of  MasdevalUas  have  a  good  many 
of  the  smaller  kinds  in  bloom.  Cattleya  Gas- 
kelliana  alba,  blooming  out  of  season,  has  four 
flowers.  C.  Dowiana  aurea  and  C.  Hardyana 
are  good  ;  an  interesting  collection  of  botanical 
Orchids  have  a  few  in  bloom  ;  a  healthy  lot  of 
Phalasnopsis  are  luxuriating  in  a  warm,  moist 
house,  several  of  the  P.  amabilis  Rimestadtiana 
being  very  large  specimens.  Good  collections 
of  /Erides,  Vandas,  and  Arachnanthes  were 
noted,  and  Lajlia  anceps  is  sending  up  a  good 


show  of  spikes.  A  considerable  number  of  plants 
of  Dendrobiura  regium  are  now  established.  Cy- 
norchis  purpurascens  and  a  batch  of  the  dark- 
coloured  Miltonia  spectabilis  Moreliana  and 
some  other  Miltonias  are  in  bloom. 

On  one  side  of  the  pretty  series  of  cool 
rockeries  planted  mth  Ferns  and  foliage  plants 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Orchid  houses,  a  section 
is  planted  with  Pereskia  Godseffiana,  illustrated 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  25,  p.  260,  this 
.year.  Its  beautiful  yellow,  green  and  red  foliage 
is  rendered  doubly  attractive  by  the  purple  tint- 
ing of  the  under-side.  The  plant  is  most  adapt- 
able, being  equally  good  for  baskets,  pillars, 
or  rockeries  in  cool  conservatories.  It  also 
makes  a  good  display  out-of-doors  in  summer.  /. 


OLIVERANTHUS  ELEGANS. 

This  fine  Crassulaceous  plant,  shown  in  our 
illustration  (fig.  119),  was  flowering  in  very 
good  condition  in  the  plant-houses  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  during  the 
summer.  Professor  Bayley  Balfour  informs  us 
that  the  plant  was  received  along  with  others 
from  Washington  in  September,  1904,  and 
flowered  in  Edinburgh  in  1905.  It  was  originally 
brought  from  Mexico  by  Mr.  Rose,  the  assistant 
curator  of  the  Division  of  Plants  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington.  It  was  first  (1903) 
called  Oliverella,  but  this  name  had  already  been 
appropriated  by  Van  Tieghem  for  a  group  of 
species  of  Loranthus,  and  the  present  generic 
name  was  given  in  1905.  The  genus  is  obviously 
related  to  Cotyledon,  from  which,  like  some 
others  of  recent  creation,  it  is  not  very  clearly 
separated. 

The  plant  is  a  very  attractive  one,  from  the 
florist's  point  of  view,  and  when  we  saw  it  in 
July  last  it  was  covered  with  beautiful  rosy-red 
blossoms  of  a  large  size  and  good  substance, 
which  were  borne  singly  on  rather  thin  stems. 

It  is  said  to  be  easy  of  propagation,  and  it 
will  certainly  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
conservatory  plants  as  soon  as  it  becomes  more 
widely  known. 


ST.  ANNE'S,  CLONTARF,  DUBLIN. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  delightful  of  Irish 
gardens  is  that  belonging  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Ardilaun,  at  St.  Anne's  Clontarf,  Dublin, 
quite  close  to  the  tramway  line  from  Dublin  to 
Howth.  I  have  visited  this  garden  quite  re- 
cently, when  I  found  many  improvements  that 
had  rendered  them  even  more  delightful  than 
ever. 

The  estate  itself  is  one  of  great  natural  beauty, 
and  from  its  vantage  points  some  magnificent 
views  of  Dublin  Bay  and  other  parts  are  ob- 
tained Near  the  mansion,  which  is  well 
hidden  by  trees,  vistas  have  been  formed,  some 
after  the  style  of  the  old  "gazebos,"  and  these 
enable  the  perspective  of  the  distant  country  to 
be  enjoyed.  The  flower  gardens  are  situated 
quite  near  to  the  mansion.  The  drawing-room 
leads  into  a  conservatory,  and  this  plant-house 
is  furnished  throughout  the  season  with  suitab'e 
decorative  subjects :  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
some  large  plants  of  Crinum  were  in  flower  ; 
there  are  also  several  Orange  trees  in  pots. 

The  flower  gardens,  as  already  stated,  lie  clcss 
to  the  mansion,  and  a  tall  Yew  hedge  divides 
the  various  quarters.  This  hedge  is  a  good 
example  of  topiary  work,  and  harmonises 
well  with  the  architecture  of  the  house. 
The  flower-beds  are  filled  with  the  most 
beautiful  plants  of  their  kinds.  Some  are  varie- 
ties of  Mr.  Campbell's  (the  gardener)  raising. 
One  is  a  tall  Lobelia  named  Morning  Glow.  It 
has  dark-coloured  foliage  prettily  covered  with 
bloom  almost  like  that  on  Cirapes,  while  the 
flowers  are  coloured  a  bright  rosy-scarlet.  The 
shoots  usually  grow  about  SJ  feet  high,  but  this 
season  they  have  been  dwarfer.  Another  fine 
Lobelia  raised  by  Mr.  Campbell  is  the  variety 
Lord  Ardilaun,  of  which  a  bed  was  seen  at  St. 
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Anne's.  He  has  also  raised  a  variety  of  Ane- 
mone japonica,  named  after  Lord  Ardilaun, 
which  is  cultivated  in  beds  with  much  success. 
Another  plant  wortliy  of  note  is  p^  dark- 
foliaged  Dahlia,  the  name  of  which  is  unknown, 
but  which  I  have  not  seen  before.  The  foliage  is 
remarkably  dark,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
brown  tint.  Among  other  subjects  in  the  beds 
are  Roses,  Verbenas,  Agatheea  coelestis,  Stocks, 
Asters,  and  other  summer-flowering  plants.  A 
fine  clump  of  the  golden-leaved  Cortaderia  is 
planted  on  the  lawn  in  this  part  of  the  garden. 
There  is  a  broad  herbaceous  border  in  front 


converted  into  a  rockery,  thus  giving  the  impres- 
sion of  a  piece  of  natural  cliff.  It  has  been 
skilfully  arranged,  and  is  planted  with  Rosma- 
rinus prostratus,  Helianthemum,  Aubrietia,  and 
many  other  good  rock-garden  flowers. 

Another  delightful  feature  in  the  garden  is  a 
circular  space  surrounded  by  a  tall  Yew  hedge, 
screening  a  basin  in  which  are  some  of  the  best 
varieties  of  Nymphasas,  such  as  Colossea,  Chro- 
matella,  and  others,  whilst  statues  in  the  circle 
harmonise  well  with  the  formal  basin  and  the 
Yew  hedges. 

A   little   way    from   this    garden,     and     in     a 


pergolas,  which  are  models  of  simple  timber 
structures  of  the  kind,  being  in  the  best  of 
taste  with  their  flagged  pathways,  and 
their  pillars  and  cross-beams  covered  with 
climbers.  Roses,  Clematises,  Muehlenbeckias, 
and  other  good  plants  join  in  happy  companion- 
ship in  covering  this  pergola.  Mention  must 
also  be  made  of  the  lovely  Ashford  Rose  which 
is  largely  employed  at  St.  Anne's  for  furnishing 
arches,  pillars,  and  walls.  It  is  of  the  Pisaardii 
type,  und  makes  long,  sturdy  growths,  and  gives 
enormous  bunches  of  delightful  pink  flowers. 
Mr.    Campbell    finds   the  typical    Rosa   Wichu- 
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(For  text  see  p.  274.) 


of  the  walls  in  uiis  garden.  The  plants  are 
placed  in  groups  of  one  kind,  so  as  to  produce 
good  colour  effects.  They  are  representative  of 
the  best  modern  hardy  flowers,  together  with 
the  most  select  of  the  older  species  and  varie- 
ties. The  walls  are  covered  with  choice  plants, 
such  as  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  Romneya  Coul- 
teri,  Phygelius  capensis,  Clematis,  and  other 
subjects  snitable  for  the  purpose.  A  good 
effect  is  produced  by  an  angle  of  the  wall  being 


sequestered  corner  surrounded  by  trees  and 
shrubs,  is  a  small  rock-garden,  associated  with 
little  pools  of  water.  On  the  edge  of  the  pools 
and  in  the  water  moisture-loving  plants  are  cul- 
tivated, while  on  the  drier  parts  is  a  collection 
of  rock  plants,   also  many  small  shrubs. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  mansion  is  a 
walled-in  garden,  entirely  devoted  to  flowers. 
It  has  been  the  outcome  of  gradual  develop- 
ment,  and  is  now  showing  its  real  beauty,  the 


raiana  one  of  the  best  for  training  over  arches. 
Besides  th«  pergolas,  there  are  little  path, 
wavs  as  well  as  broader  alleys,  fringed 
by  borders  of  hardy  flowers,  and  arched  over 
here  and  there  by  Roses  and  other  trailing 
plants ;  whilst  on  the  w-alls  are  many  fine 
climbers  and  shrubs.  Among  the  shrubs  may  be 
named  a  superior  form  of  Exochorda  grandi- 
flora,  a  perpetual-flowering  variety  of  !''oIanura 
crispum,    and    Buddleia    Colvilei,    which    was 
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expanding  its  flowers  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
I  saw  also  a  fine  shrubby  Pentstemon,  received 
as  P.  coccineum,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  bear  any  resemblance  to  P.  Hartwegii, 
of  which  P.  coccineum  is  said  to  be  a  syno- 
nym. A  fine  plant  of  Carpentaria  californica 
W'as  also  seen  in  this  garden  which  is  so  full 
of  rare  and  beautiful  shrubs,  herbaceous  plant% 
and  annuals.  Artistic  seats  are  placed  about  the 
garden  and  appropriate  couplets  from  the  poets 
have  been  carved  on  them  ;  Thyme  is  planted  by 
the  stone  steps,  and  exhales  its  delicious  fra- 
grance to  the  passer-by. 

Overflowing  from  this  wall  garden,  and  along- 
side the  exterior  of  its  walls,  are  other  choice 
shrubs  and  hardy  flowers,  also  beds  of  Heaths, 
Primula,  and  other  peat-loving  plants.  Close 
by,  as  well  as  in  openings  in  the  woods,  there  is 
a  wealth  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  many  parts 
of  the  pleasure  grounds  are  planted  with 
bulbous  plants.  A  little  glen  which  leads  to- 
wards the  lake,  is  planted  with  Nymphasas,  and 
the  waterside  is  carpeted  with  Anemone 
apennina. 

The  Latest  development  in  the  gardens  of  St. 
Anne's  is  a  "ditch  garden."  It  was  desired  to 
convert  a  ditch  which  had  been  used  as  a  re 
ceptacle  for  rubbish  and  which  was  near  the 
walled  garden  into  a  "  thing  of  beauty."  The 
ditch  was  practically  dry  at  almost  all  seasons, 
but  Mr.  Campbell  has  brought  water  from  a 
higher  source  along  a  pipe  laid  beneath  the  ditch 
to  its  highest  point,  where  it  merges  like  a 
spring  and  forms  a  streamlet.  A  pathway  has 
been  formed  along  the  little  ravine,  and  this 
once  ugly  feature  has  been  completely  trans- 
formed by  the  planting  of  Arabis,  Aubrietia,  and 
other  subjects  of  a  trailing  habit.  The  lower 
parts  are  planted  with  species  of  Primula,  in- 
cluding P.  Poissonii,  P.  frondosa,  P.  capitata, 
and  P.  rosea. 

The  glass-honses  are  extensive,  and  a  some- 
what hasty  inspection  of  the  houses  showed  that 
exotic  plants  and  flowers,  including  many  Or- 
chids, are  well  cultivated.  Unfortunately,  time 
did  not  permit  of  a  visit  to  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table garden. 

Good  work  is  being  done  by  Lord  Ardilaun  in 
the  improvement  of  the  grounds.  Fine  trees  are 
to  be  seen  in  plenty,  especially  evergreen  Oaks, 
in  which  his  lordship  takes  a  great  interest.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  about  10,000 
seedlings  of  these  evergreen  Oaks  ready  for 
transplanting.     S.   Arnott. 


Ottoniana,  a  dwarf  species  with  white  flowers  ; 
P.  luteola,  which  is  one  of  the  most  widely- 
distributed  and  which  bears  spikes  of  small 
greenish-yellow  flowers ;  P.  Lawrenceana,  a 
very  pretty  species,  with  comparatively  large 
flowers ;  P.  grandiflora,  the  largest-flowered  of 
the  genus,  bearing  fleshy-greenish  flowers, 
striped  with  purple ;  P.  bracteosa,  a  strong 
grower,  with  curious  flattened  pseudo-bulbs  and 
pretty  sprays  of  yellow  and  red  flowers. 

Most  of  these  are  African  species  and  have 
been  shown  or  flowered  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
in  whose  collection  P.  bulbophylloides,  P. 
Buchananii,  P.  laxiflora,  P.  odorata,  and  P. 
Zambesiaca  have  also  been  flowered. 


POLYSTAGHYA  FLEXUOSA. 

Ous  illustration  (fig.  120)  represents  flowers 
and  leaves  of  this  pretty  Orchid  taken  from  the 
plant  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
K.C.V.O.,  Burford  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  August  18  this 
3"ear,  when  it  was  accorded  a  Botanical  Certifi- 
cate. The  plant  was  imported  from  Uganda, 
and  in  habit  and  flower  it  is  very  distinct  from 
other  species  of  Polystachya  and  quite  the  gem 
of  the  genus.  The  pseudo-bulbs,  which  are  about 
6  inches  in  height,  have  bright  .green  leaves 
almost  as  long  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  on  the  upper 
part,  the  whole  plant  somewhat  resembling  a 
miniature  Ansellia.  The  slender  scape,  which  is 
about  a  foot  in  length,  bears  a  head  of  pure 
white  flowers  with  purple  spotting  on  the  lip. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  succession,  our 
illustration  representing  the  final  stage,  and  thus 
it  continues  in  bloom  for  several  months. 
Polystachyas  are  usually  considered  to  be 
chiefly  of  botanical  interest,  but  a  good  propor- 
tion of  the  species  are  pretty  enough  to  render 
them  very  interesting  objects  in  gardens,  and, 
moreover,  they  thrive  well  in  an  ordinary  warm 
greenhouse  or  Orchid  house  of  intermediate- 
house  temperature. 

The  species  best  known  in  gardens  are  Poly- 
stachya pubescens,  which  is  an  evergreen 
species  of  tufted  habit  and  bearing  pretty  sprays 
of  yellow,  fragrant  flowers  with  red  stripes  ;   P. 


THE  HOLT,  HARROW  WEALD. 

The  beautiful  and  interesting  garden  of 
Andrew  Kingsmill,  Esq.,  is  situated  in  a  charm- 
ing part  of  the  Harrow  Weald  known  as  the 
Bentley  Priory  estate.  Most  of  the  grand  old 
Beeches,  Oaks,  Spanish  Chestnuts,  Conifers, 
and  other  trees  have  been  allowed  to  remain. 


Fig.  120.  -  polystachya  flexuosa  ;   floweks 
white  with  purple  lip. 

and  the  natural  undulating  ground,  with  hillocks 
and  dells  as  Nature  formed  them,  provides  an 
ideal  situation  in  which  to  form  a  garden.  Be- 
neath the  stately  forest  trees  patches  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons form  a  bright  evergreen  undergrowth 
and  display  their  bright  colours  in  due  season. 
In  spring  a  profusion  of  flowers  is  furnished  by 
large  patches  of  Narcissus,  Crocuses,  Snow- 
drops, Tulips,  and  other  showy  bulbous  plants, 
and  every  month  sees  the  appearance  of  a  new 
set  of  flowers.  In  the  glades  are  patches  of 
graceful  Bamboos  and  arrangements  of  hardy 
Ferns  ;  conspicuous  amongst  the  latter  are  great 
masses  of  Onoclea  sensibilis,  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  Osniunda,  both  British  and  Ameri- 
can, large  tufts  of  Polypodium  Dryopteris,  P. 
Phegopteris,  and  some  of  our  dwarfer  British 
Ferns,  together  with  rarer  specimens  gathered 
in  various  countries  by  Mr.  Kingsmill  himself. 
In  one  clearing  is  a  pretty  arrangement  of  bright 
flowers,  in  which  the  yellow  Hypericum,  the 
white  and  mauve  Viola  cornuta,  huge  masses  of 
Fuchsia  Riccartonii,   and   clusters   of  variously 


coloured  Phloxes  are  seen,  with  many  species  of 
flowering  shrubs  in  the  background.  In  one 
opening  a  grand  specimen  of  Gunnera  manicata, 
with  huge  leaves,  forms  the  central  object, 
beyond  which  is  a  rustic  arrangement  of  hardy 
Heaths  with  Gentians,  where  the  G.  asclepiadea 
has  thoroughly  established  itself.  Next  is  seen 
a  colony  of  American  plants,  patches  of  dwarf 
Alpines  delighting  in  a  moss-covered  bed,  and 
several  bog  and  water-gardens,  in  which  the 
white  and  coloured  Nymph^as  are  growing 
luxuriantly ;  also,  finely  in  flower,  Sagittaria 
montevidensis,  which  grows  here  so  strongly 
that  it  requires  restraining.  Sarracenia  flava 
and  other  rare  bog  plants  appear  quite 
naturalised.  Among  the  more  effective  of  the 
flowering  shrubs  are  the  dark  violet  form  of 
Buddleia  variabilis  and  the  bushy  Veronicas,  of 
which  there  is  a  collection.  Among  the  species 
of  Roses  R.  alpina,  with  its  brightly  coloured 
fruits,  and  many  others  form  pretty  objects. 
Many  plants  in  this  carefully-tended  garden 
appear  to  great  adavntage  by  reason  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  give  each  section  suit- 
able places,  and  these  advantages  have  been 
cleverly  utilised.  A  pergola  of  considerable 
extent  is  covered  with  various  climbing  and 
trailing  plants,  amongst  which  the  large  leaves 
of  Vitis  Coignetias  and  the  claret-purple  foliage 
of  V.  purpurea  form  striking  objects.  In  the  for. 
mation  of  this  pergola  some  points  are  note- 
worthy. A  troublesome  feature  in  such  arrange- 
ments is  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  upright 
posts  decay  at  the  spot  where  they  are  inserted 
in  the  ground  and  the  whole  structure  becomes 
in  danger  of  collapsing.  To  obviate  this  Mr. 
Kingsmill  caused  each  of  the  rustic,  upright 
posts  to  be  grooved  longjudinally  on  one  side 
to  the  centre,  the  groove  being  sufficiently  wide 
to  admit  a  stout  gas  tube,  which  was  3  feet 
longer  than  the  post,  the  extra  length  forming 
that  portion  which  was  fixed  in  the  ground,  the 
upright  posts  merely  resting  on  the  surface,  the 
tubing  being  kept  in  position  in  the  groove  by 
wire  at  each  end  of  the  rustic  post.  Thinner 
gas  tubing  is  used  overhead,  and  rustic  wood- 
work cross-pieces  are  fixed  wherever  required, 
so  that  the  whole  is  rendered  thoroughly  durable 
without  sacrifioing  the  rustic  features. 

The  smooth  lawn  beside  the  dwelling-house  is 
bordered  by  a  series  of  pretty  nooks  and  rock- 
gardens,  the  inner  walk  being  of  flat,  rough 
stones,  with  dwarf  Alpines  planted  in  the  spaces 
between,  so  that  it  forms  a  garden  as  well  as 
a  clean  walk  in  all  weathers.  In  the  side  beds 
the  garden  Roses  are  still  beautiful,  and  in  the 
distance  the  glowing  scarlet  and  yellow  colours 
of  the  Kniphofias  and  other  showy  autumn 
flowers  give  bright  colour.  In  one  clump 
Wichuraiana  Roses,  Cotoneasters,  and  Pampas 
Grass  make  a  pleasing  combination  ;  in  another 
a  large  planting  of  Cotoneaster  microphylla, 
with  its  red  berries,  is  thickly  clustered  with 
the  reddish-scarlet  sprays  of  Tropaeolum 
speciosum,  aptly  called  the  Flame  Nasturtium, 
and  which  here  has  become  almost  ineradicable. 
Patches  of  Alpine  Pinks,  several  feet  across, 
masses  of  rock  Roses,  various  species  of  Poly- 
gonum, showy  bushes  of  Phygelius  capensis, 
and  numbers  of  pretty  and  rare  species  present 
themselves  in  their  best  aspect. 

On  a  verandah  Ipomea  Purga  is  in  flower ; 
Ficus  repens  presents  its  two  dissimilar  forms 
of  growth  ;  Vitis  heterophylla  is  preparing  for 
its  annual  display  of  bright  blue  berries,  and 
several  Acacias  and  other  shrubs  usually  con- 
sidered greenhouse  plants  are  thriving.  In  the 
border  beneath,  a  large  specimen  of  the  old 
Macartney  Rose  is  well  furnished  with  its 
large,  satiny-white  flowers.  Carpenteria  cali- 
fornica,  Raphiolepis^  ovata,  and  other  uncom- 
mon shrubs  are  in  a  perfect  condition  of  health, 
although  the  formerly  tall  specimen  of  Euca- 
lyptus Globulus  and  a  few  others  were  cut  down 
to  within  6  feet  of  the  ground  last  winter.  On 
one  side  of  the  lawn  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
weeping  Silver  Holly,  beneath  which  a  seat  has 
been  fixed. 
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Too  often  in  gardens  is  it  the  rule  to  plant 
freshly-acquired  plants  in  any  spaces  which  hap. 
pen  to  be  most  readily  available.  Mr.  Kingsmill's 
method  is  to  specially  prepare  sites  for  all  new- 
comers according  to  what  is  known  of  their 
natural  requirements,  and  hence  the  successes 
are  numerous  and  the  failures  few. 

In  the  greenhouses  are  many  curious  and 
pretty  plants.     Overhead   are  suspended   giace- 


ful  plants  of  Ceropegia  Woodii,  C.  debilis,  &c., 
and  on  the  roof  Lapageria  rosea  is  in  fine  bloom. 
Urceolina  pendula  has  its  pretty  drooping  yellow 
and  green  flowers  ;  the  old  Nierembergia  gracilis 
and  many  other  pretty  old  garden  plants  are  in 
bloom.  In  an  unheated  frame  Todea  superba  is 
growing  well,  and  in  all  sections  of  hardy  plants 
a  great  number  of  aliens  have  been  successfully 
naturalised.     /.   O'B.,  September. 


A  JAPANESE  NURSERY. 

'.See  fig.  121,  also  Supplementary  Illustration.) 
The  nursery  business  between  this  country 
and  Japan  has  considerably  increased  in  recent 
years,  but  it  is  likely  to  extend  to  greater  propor- 
tions as  the  means  of  communication  are  im- 
proved. One  of  the  principal  horticultural 
exports  is  that  of  flowering  bulbs,  particularly 
species  of  Lilium.  In  our  Supplementary 
Illustration  is  shown  a  portion  of  a  field  in  the 
nurseries  belonging  to  the  Yokohama  Nursery ' 
(Company  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Lilium 
speciosum  rubrum  var.  magnificum,  a  variety 
that  was  introduced  by  this  firm,  and  one  to- 
which  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Award 
of  Merit  w.as  awarded  on  September  29,  1903. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  rich  carmine  colour- 
ing of  the  flowers,  their  large  size,  and  the 
vigrirous  and  erect  flower-spikes.  Every  care  is 
exercised  to  keep  the  variety  true  to  type,  and 
workmen  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  engaged 
in  marking  inferior  forms  that  will  eventually  be 
weeded  from  the  stock.  The  bulbs  are  packed 
with  care  in  a  reddish  earth,  in  which  material 
they  will  travel  well  for  long  distances.  Only 
the  best  bulbs  are  exported  ;  the  smaller  ones 
are  planted  in  the  nursery  for  another  year. 
I, ilium  bulbs  form  an  article  of  consumption  in 
Japan,  but  we  suspect  it  is  only  inferior  varieties 
that  are  thus  employed. 

The  portion  of  the  nursery  illustrated  at 
fig.  121  conveys  some  idea  of  the  extent  that  old 
specimen  Conifers,  Wistarias,  Acers,  Cycads, 
and  other  species  are  cultivated.  They  are 
grown  chiefly  for  export,  and  Europeans  visit- 
ing Japan  are  continually  purchasing  specimens 
to  add  to  their  collections  at  home.  Pot-grown 
trees  rarely  suffer  in  transit  to  this  country  if 
imported  in  the  spring  of  the  year..  The  Wis- 
tarias are  very  tastefully  arranged  when  in 
flower,  each  specimen  being  isolated  in  order 
to  display  its  hundreds  of  long  pendant  racemes 
to     the    best    advan- 
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Fig.  121. — VIEWS  in  the  Yokohama  nursery  company's  gardens,  japan. 


THE  AURICULA. 

It  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  me  that 
there  should  be  so 
much  ignorance  not 
only  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  Auricula, 
but  also  of  the  sys- 
tem of  culture  to  be 
followed  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  re- 
sults. I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that 
the  culture  and 
nature  of  the  Auri- 
cula is  understood  by 
very  few  persons. 

In  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  down  to 
about  the  year  1860, 
the  Auricula  was 
much  valued  and 
rather  widely  culti- 
vated. The  history 
of  the  Auricula  has 
been  much  written 
about  from  the  time 
of  Clusius,  who  en- 
tered the  service  of 
the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian II.  of  Austria, 
in  1573,  and  13  years 
later  Clusius  pub. 
lished  a  valuable 
book,     the  '  liivionitn 
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Plantarum  Hisioriu,  wherein  the  Primula  family 
was  extensively  treated,  and  Clusius  cultivated 
the  Alpine  Auricula  in  its  primaeval  state,  as 
well  as  the  show  or  edged  type  ;  he  also  admits 
that  the  Auricula  was  widely  cultivated  in  Bel- 
gian gardens  before  his  time.  1  have  carefully 
traced  the  history  of  the  Auricula,  through  the 
early  English  Herbals,  and  there  is  no  mention 
of  really  edged  Auriculas  of  the  show  type. 
In  Hanbury's  work  entitled  .4  Complete  Body  of 
Planting  and  Gardening  striped  flowers  are 
mentioned  in  1770,  but  Mr.  Slater,  in  The 
Amateur  Florist's  Guide,  writ_es  of  edged  flowers 
in  1776,  and  as  early  as  1/85  we  come  upon 
such  varieties  as  Grime's  Privateer,  Popple- 
well's  Conqueror,  Gorton's  Champion,  'Wrig- 
ley's  Northern  Hero.  They  were  not  of  any 
merit  in  comparison  with  the  varieties  now  in 
cultivation,  but  they  were  decidedly  grey  and 
white-edged,  and  as  for  the  self-edged,  very 
good  varieties  were  in  cultivation  a  hundred 
years  previously  to  this.  Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  true  green-edge  was  in  cul- 
tivation. Page's  Champion,  and,  later.  Booth's 
Freedom.  I  had  most  of  these  in  cultivation 
about  1870,  but  they  made  but  little  growth, 
and  except  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  they  were 
not  worth  the  trouble.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Auricula  was  badly  cultivated  by  amateurs,  who 
followed  one  another  in  their  recipes  for  com- 
post, &c.  They  had  a  notion  that  manure 
should  be  the  principal  ingredient  instead  of 
good,  substantial  loam.  A  gardener  named 
Matthew  Kenney  was  a  "  most  successful  and 
eminent  grower  of  Auriculas  "  in  the  early  years 
of  the  last  century,  and  his  compost  was  one- 
third  loam  to  two-thirds  sheep  manure,  with 
some  coarse  sand  added  ;  no  wonder  that  the 
eminent  gardener  had  occasionally  to  *'wash 
the  roots  in  water,  examine  them  closely,  shorten 
the  top  or  main  root,  and  cut  away  any  de- 
cayed or  unsound  parts."  Some  of  the  Auricula 
growers  now  insist  on  removing  all  the  soil  from 
the  roots,  to  examine  what  they  term  the  '*  car- 
rot "  or  main  root.  Thomas  Hogg,  writing  so 
late  as  1839,  describes  the  compost  in  general 
use  as  follows  ; — Equal  portions  of  yellow  loam, 
cow  manure,  night  soil,  and  leaf-mould,  and 
adds,  the  foUov.'ing  compost  is  also  excellent  for 
strong-blooming  plants  : — "  One  part  sound 
loam,  one  part  dried  night  soil,  two  parts  dung 
of  sheep,  cows,  or  poultry,  mixed  in  blood  from 
a  slaughterhouse."  It  is  probable  that  some 
Auricula  growers,  especially  amongst  the  older 
florists,  still  hanker  after  these  over-rich  com- 
posts, and  thus  bring  disease  and  death  into 
their  collection.  The  Auricula  grows  naturally 
on  the  mountains  of  southern  Europe,  and 
flourishes  in  the  natural  loam  to  be  found  there, 
consequently  loam  should  be  the  staple  of  the 
compost ;  indeed,  any  potting  soil  in  which  such 
subjects  as  Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums  flourish 
will  also  suit  the  Auricula,  say  four  parts  good, 
fibrous  loam,  one  part  decayed  stable  manure, 
and  one  part  leaf-mould,  with  some  coarse, 
white  sand,  is  a  good  compost.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting subject,  if  one  had  time  to  speculate 
on  it,  why  the  Auricula  has  had  such  a  hold 
on  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for 
so  many  centuries,  and  it  is  still  more  ardently 
cultivated  than  ever  it  was,  for  there  are 
Auricula  societies  of  a  national  character,  and 
Auricula  exhibitions  in  London,  Birmingham, 
and  Manchester,  as  well  as  in  local  districts, 
and  certainly  there  never  were  such  excellent 
varieties  in  cultivation  as  are  now  to  be  seen 
at  these  exhibitions.  Many  persons  complain 
of  failures  with  their  Auriculas,  probably  it 
may  in  most  cases  be  owing  to  too  much  care, 
and  to  want  of  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
the  plant.  It  was  the  custom  to  use  too  large 
flower-pots,  as  well  as  over-rich  soil.  The 
proper  compost  is  described  above,  and  the 
flower-pots  used  should  be  well  drained 
and  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter  for  the 
flowering  plants.  Repotting  should  be  done 
annually.  I  begin  when  the  flowering  period 
is  over,  and  as  there  are  many  thousands  to  re- 
pot, it  is  continued  until  well  into  October  ;  the 
offsets  are  potted  off  all  the  year  round,  except 
during  severe  frosts  in  winter.  The  Auricula 
makes  its  leaves  very  rapidly  at  flowering  time, 
and  these  decay  shortly  after  Midsummer,  and 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  signs  of  decay 
are  apparent.  As  the  plants  settle  into  their  win- 
ter rest  less  water  is  necessary,  but  another  old 
practice  should  be  avoided,  that  of  drying  the 
plants  off  in  winter.    They  should  not  be  watered 


during  severe  frost,  but  never  ought  to  be  dusty 
dry.  It  is  better  to  shade  the  plants  from  hot 
sunshine  during  summer,  but  at  all  times  they 
ought  to  be  freely  ventilated  and  stand  up  close 
to  the  roof  glass ;  the  frames  are  apt  to  be- 
come the  haunt  of  slugs,  which  sadly  disfigure 
the  leaves.  The  best  way  to  diminish  the  num- 
bers of  these  pests  is  to  put  a  thickish  dusting 
of  soot  over  the  surface  before  putting  on  a 
layer  of  ashes  in  the  frames.  The  plants  may 
either  stand  upon  the  ashes  or  upon  a  stage. 
They  are  not  so  liable  to  damp  off  in  winter  if 
they  are  thus  raised  nearer  the  glass. 

For  the  guidance  of  amateurs,  a  list  of  the 
best  varieties  is  appended  ; — 

Green  edges  :  Prince  Charming,  Abbe  Liszt, 
Mrs.  Henwood,  Abraham  Barker,  Revd.  F.  D. 
Horner,  Shirley  Hibberd. 

Grey  edges  :  Amy  Robsart,  George  Rudd, 
George  Lightbody,  Lancashire  Hero,  Olympus, 
and  Richard  Headley. 

White-edged ;  Acme,  Conservative,  Heather 
Bell,    Mrs.    Dodwell,    Rachel,    Smiling    Beauty. 

Self-edged  :  Favourite,  Harrison  Weir,  Hero- 
ine, Mikado,  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  Mrs.  Potts.  /. 
Douglas. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

*  "The  Book  of  Fern  Culture." 
This  practical  work  on  Fern  culture,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Hemsley,  formerly  foreman  of  the  Plant 
Department  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  Chiswick,  and  for  many  years 
actively  engaged  in  Fern  culture,  will  prove 
highly  acceptable  to  cultivators.  The  book  gives 
detailed  instructions  on  growing  Ferns,  from 
the  sowing  of  the  spores  to  the  perfecting  of  a 
specimen.  Sucli  chapters  as  that  headed 
''  Ferns  for  Window  Boxes  "  and  "  Ferns  for 
House  Decoration  "  are  serviceable  to  those  who 
have  no  glass-houses  or  accommodation  for 
growing  Ferns  on  a  larger  scale.  The  work  is 
written  in  simple  language,  scientific  terms  are 
little  used,  and  in  the  matter  of  nomenclature 
the  names  commonly  recognised  in  gardens  are 
adopted.  The  21  chapters  of  the  work  extend 
over  112  pages,  are  well  illustrated,  and 
contain  a  vast  amount  of  information.  All  the 
important  types  of  Ferns  and  their  uses  as 
decorative  plants  are  fully  dealt  with,  and  a  good 
inde.x  renders  reference  easy.  The  one  thing  to 
be  regretted  is  that  so  many  errors  in  the  plant 
names  should  have  escaped  notice  during  the 
reading  of  the  proofs. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 


Vanda  ca:rulea. — The  climatic  conditions  of  the 
past  summer  and  the  present  autumn  having 
been  favourable  for  this  species,  those  plants 
treated  as  I  advised  early  in  the  year  should 
now  be  in  a  most  healthy  and  satisfactory  con- 
dition. At  Westonbirt  many  plants  are  fast  de- 
veloping their  flower-spikes,  while  many  are  in 
flower  and  some  have  already  ceased  to  blocim. 
Plants  flowering  at  the  present  time  produce 
better  blooms  than  those  which  flower  late  in 
autumn  and  early  in  winter,  as  the  dull,  foggy 
weather  usually  experienced  then,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  prevents  their 
proper  expansion.  Plants  of  'Vanda  coerulea, 
unless  given  very  careful  treatment,  are  liable 
to  be  affected  with  "  spot,"  and  this  disfigure- 
ment seriously  detracts  from  their  appearance, 
as  the  leaves, 'when  healthy,  are  so  rich  a  green 
as  to  be  ornamental.  This  spotting  is  caused 
in  many  instances  by  an  excessively  damp  atmos- 
phere, compared  with  the  degree  of  heat  and 
light  prevailing,  especially  during  the  resting 
season.  While  the  plants  are  growing,  they 
should  be  accommodated  in  a  house  where  the 
heat  ranges  from  60°  to  70°,  and  afterwards, 
during  the  resting  season,  the  temperature 
should  be  from  50°  to  60°.  During  the  latter 
period  water  should  only  be  applied  after  the 
rooting    material    has    become    moderately    dry. 


and  an  abundance  of  air  should  be  admitted 
whenever  the  weather  is  sufficiently  favourable. 

Vanda  Kimballiana. — The  blooms  of  this 
species  are  just  opening  and  at  this  stage  the 
plants  should  be  afforded  slightly  dryer  and 
warmer  conditions.  Thus  treated,  the  flowers 
will  be  found  to  expand  more  kindly,  and  they 
are  less  likely  to  become  spotted  than  if  left  in 
a  cool,  moist  house.  When  the  flowering  season 
is  past  and  an  examination  shows  that  the  root- 
tips  are  becoming  sealed  over,  which  is  a  sure 
indication  of  the  termination  of  growth,  the 
amount  of  water  applied  to  the  roots  should  be 
gradually  decreased.  During  the  resting  season 
water  must  only  be  applied  when  the  leaves 
show  signs  of  shrivelling.  The  plants  should 
be  wintered  in  a  cool  intermediate  house. 

Vanda  Watsonii. — This  charming  Orchid  re- 
sembles Vanda  Kimballiana  in  its  habit  of 
growth,  and  the  flowers  are  similar,  excepting 
that  these  are  pure  white.  Our  plants  are  now 
developing  their  flower-spikes  in  an  intermediate 
temperature,  and  in  these  conditions  the  plants 
will  remain  until  the  flow'ers  expand  early  in 
the  new  year.  Until  that  period  arrives  the 
roots  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of 
moisture. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.  Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Ladv 
NuNBURNHOLME,  Warier  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Strawberries. — Examine  all  Strawberry  plants 
and  Strawberry  beds  once  more  and  remove  any 
late  runners  that  are  found  upon  them.  The 
surface  soil  should  be  lightly  hoed  and  all  weeds 
removed  in  preparation  for  affording  a  mulch. 
It  is  advisable  to  get  this  work  done  earlj^,  espe- 
cially on  light  soils,  so  that  the  autumn  rains, 
may  wash  the  nutriment  from  the  manure  down 
to  the  roots.  The  weather  at  present  is  favour- 
able to  the  swelling  and  ripening  of  autumn- 
fruiting  Strawberries,  and  the  plants  appear  to- 
be  capable  of  yielding  a  supply  of  ripe  fruits 
for  some  time  to  come.  Frames  may  be  placed 
over  them  if  they  are  procurable,  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  heavy  rains  and  frosts,  and 
thus  further  extend  the  season. 

Medlars  and  Quinees. — Medlars  should  never 
be  gathered  before  they  are  ready,  or  the  fruits 
will  shrivel  and  fail  to  ripen  properly.  They 
should  be  gathered  on  a  dry,  sunny  day,  and  in 
storing  them  the  top  of  the  fruits  should  be 
placed  downwards,  as  decay  always  commences 
at  the  stalk.  Quinces  are  generally  fit  to  gather 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Medlars,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  gather  them  without  inflict- 
ing any  bruises  upon  the  skin.  Both  fruits  meet 
with  appreciation  for  the  making  of  jellies,  and 
some  appreciate  the  Medlars  in  an  uncooked 
condition. 

Gathering  fruits. — Any  Apples  and  Pears  that 
are  still  upon  the  trees  in  open  quarters  should 
be  gathered,  but  late  Pears  against  walls,  and^ 
therefore,  in  a  position  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected, may  be  allowed  to  hang  upon  the  trees 
for  another  week  or  two,  provided  the  weather 
continues  favourable.  Late  Pears  improve  in 
quality  if  they  are  allowed  to  hang  fully  as  long 
as  it  is  safe  to  permit  them.  Carefully  examine 
earlv  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  the  fruit 
room  and  remove  at  once  any  decaying  fruits. 

Walnuts. — These  are  now  falling  fast,  and  the 
remainder  may  be  knocked  off  the  trees  and 
separated  from  the  husks  before  storing  them  in 
a  cool  place  until  required  for  use. 

Plums. — Late  Plums  should  be  gathered  when 
perfectly  dry  and  laid  out  thinly  on  a  dry  shelf 
or  placed  in  seed  trays  if  room  is  scarce.  They 
will  then  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  longer 
time  than  if  they  were  allowed  to  hang  upon  the 
trees  in/  damp  weather.  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
especially,  can  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time 
after  being  gathered. 

Out-door  vines. — Any  bunches  still  hanging  on 
the  vines  should  be  cut  with  the  wood  attached 
and  placed  in  bottles  to  be  stored  in  a  fairly 
warm  and  dry  atmosphere,  for  in  these  condi- 
tions the  process  of  ripening  will  continue. 
Shorten  the  leading  shoots  and  also  the  spur 
growths  to  three  or  four  leaves  in  order  to  allow 
the  sun  to  shine  upon  all  the  shoots. 

Loganberry  and  Blackberry. — If  the  pruning  of 
these  has  not  already  been  done  the  old  fruiting 
canes  should  be  cut  away,  as  was  previously  re- 
commended for  Raspberries.  After  this  has  been 
done,  secure  rather  loosely  the  new  growths  to 
the  pole  or  wires.  The  plants  require  a  suitable 
soil  and  need  a  liberal  mulching  and  applica- 
tions of  liquid  manure. 
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PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 


Nepenthes. — Old  plants  that  are  getting  leggy 
should  now  be  cut  back,  and  the  cuttings  u;ed 
for  propagating  purposes.  Select  well-ripened 
wood  of  one  year's  growth  for  the  cuttings, 
making  each  cutting  about  five  or  six  joints 
iong.  Use  a  very  sharp  knife  and  make  a  clean 
cut  immediately  underneath  a  node.  Place  theie 
into  a  compost  of  peat,  sand  and  chopped 
Sphagnum  moss.  The  cuttings  should  be  made 
ver>'  firm  in  small  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  hot- 
bed in  a  moist  atmosphere.  I  have  found 
Nepenthes  to  root  better  at  this  season  than  any 
other.  As  a  rule,  there  is  plenty  of  heat  in  the 
water  pipes  during  winter,  and  if  abundance  of 
moisture  is  given  almost  every  cutting  will  be 
rooted  and  ready  for  potting-on  next  spring. 
Some  growers  adopt  a  very  good  plan,  and 
place  the  cuttings  in  inverted  pots,  packing  the 
stem  inside  the  pot  firmly  with  Sphagnum  nio=!3 
and  a  little  peat.  The  pots  are  then  plunged  in 
Sphagnum  moss  and  kept  damp.  In  order  to 
take  the  cuttings  out  of  these  pots  when  they 
need  to  be  potted-on,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 
to  break  the  pots  first,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  damage  the  young,  tender  shoots. 
Nepenthes  require  a  great  amount  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture,  and  a  high  temperature  at  all 
times,  65  degrees  being  the  minimum  in  winter. 

Caladnutiy  Gloriosa  and  Achimcnes. — These 
plants  are  now  passed  for  this  season,  and  there- 
fore they  should  be  stored  away  in  dry,  warm 
conditions.  They  may  b«  placed  underneath  the 
stage  in  a  stove,  and  this  is  often  as  safe  a 
place  as  any  available.  Caladiums  especially, 
must  not  be  subjected  to  a  low  temperature. 
Remove  all  the  decayed  leaves  and  lay  the  pots 
neatly  on  their  sides. 

Frcesia, — The  earliest  batch  of  Freesias  is  now 
growing  freely,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  position 
close  to  the  glass  in  a  south  aspect.  Apply  a 
little  weak  liquid  manure  to  the  roots  twice  each 
■week.  Place  four  neat,  green-painted  stakes 
round  the  inside  of  the  pot  and  thin  shreds  of 
raffia  around  them,  so  as  to  keep  the  growths 
from  falling  down.  The  temperature  of  a 
greenhouse  is  sufficient  for  them. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — Exaniine  these  to  see  what 
quantity  of  roots  the  bulbs  have  made.  If  there 
are  signs  of  top  growth,  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  ashes  and  the  pots  or  boxes  placed  in 
an  unheated  frame.  A  week  afterwards  a  batch 
may  be  placed  in  the  forcing  house.  Apply 
plenty  of  tepid  water  to  the  roots^  and  as  soon, 
as  the  foliage  and  flower-spikes  begin  to  develop 
remove  the  plants  and  put  them  as  close  to  the 
glass  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  fiower-spikes 
begin  to  show  colour  place  them  to  a  cooler 
temperature,  still  keeping  them  close  to  the 
glass. 

Tulips  for  forcing. — If  the  earliest  Tulips 
have  not  already  been  potted  or  boxed-up,  the 
work  should  be  done  at  once.  Their  treatment 
is  much  the  same  as  Roman  Hyacinths.  To 
make  extra  good  pots,  place  the  bulbs  in  two 
layers,  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Daffodils  in  a 
former  Calendar  which  appeared  on  page  82. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Late  flowers. — Many  of  the  flower-beds  are  still 
bright,  especially  those  containing  Begonias, 
Calceolarias,  Heliotropes  and  Salvia  splendens, 
variety  Zurich,  but  at  the  same  time  prepara- 
tions must  now  be  made  for  clearing  some  of 
the  beds  and  replanting  them  with  spring-flower- 
ing subjects.  The  present  weather  is  very  suit- 
able for  the  work,  and  if  it  is  done  at  once,  the 
plants  will  become  re-established  before  winter 
sets  in.  Should  planting  be  deferred  until 
November  the  results  will  not  be  so  guod.  If 
shrubs  are  used  to  supersede  the  summer-flower- 
ing plants  in  the  larger  beds,  they  may  be 
planted  in  any  pattern  or  mixture  that  appears 
desirable.  Such  shrubs  include  Euonymus, 
Holly,  Retinospora,  Juniper,  Box,  Yew,  and 
Ericas  carnea,  alba  and  rubra.  The  ground 
around  the  shrubs  might  be  carpeted  with  the 
common  Heather,  and  it  will  be  found  very  suit- 
able. If  certain  beds  are  planted  exclusively 
with  Wallflowers  the  soil  should  be  made  very 
firm  as  the  work  proceeds,  as  this  vvill  cause 
the  plants  to  make  slow  but  sturdy  growth,  thus 


enabling  them  to  withstand  frosts  in  winter. 
Large  beds  may  be  planted  with  dark-coloured 
Wallflovvers  and  edged  with  dwarf  yellow- 
flowered  varieties,  but  very  small  beds  should  be 
made  to  contain  but  one  variety,  and  this  should 
be  of  dwarf  habit.  A  bed  which  has  been  much 
admired  here  was  planted  with  double  white 
Aiabis  and  Tulip  Couleur  cardinal.  Another 
contained  Myosotis  "  Royal  Purp!e "  and  the 
White  Arabis,  with  .Tulip  Bride  of  Haarlem  in- 
terspersed. Myosotis,  with  Tulip  La  Candeur, 
or  Tulip  Murillo,  is  also  a  pretty  combination. 
Narrow  borders  may  be  made  very  beautiful  if 
planted  with  W'allfiowers,  well  intermixing  the 
numerous  shades. 

Hardy  Ferns. — At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
mixture  of  green,  bronze  and  yellow  fronds  is 
very  effective,  therefore  remove  any  disfigured 
fronds  from  the  plants,  and  Ivy  (Hedera)  or 
Periwinkle  (Vinca)  that  may  have  overgrown 
them. 

Shrubberies. — The  ground  is  now  in  excellent 
condition  for  the  levelling  or  relaying  of  lawns, 
or  for  the  making  of  new  lawns.  The  planting 
of  Conifers  and  other  evergreen  trees  may  be 
carried  out  at  the  present  time  with  advantage. 

Bulbs. — Bulbs  intended  for  spring  flowering 
should  now  be  planted.  Those  required  for  the 
more  important  beds  should  be  purchased  fresh 
every  year,  and  after  they  have  been  used  for 
one  season  in  those  positions  they  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  mixed  border  or  shrubbery.  The 
best  effect  is  obtained  from  bulbs  when  they 
are  massed  in  their  separate  colours,  but  mixed 
beds  are  charming  if  the  mixing  is  done  very 
carefully.  In  the  planting  of  bulbs  the  distances 
generally  allowed  between  each  are  as  follows  : 
Hyacinths,  8  inches ;  Tuilps,  4  inches,  Nar- 
cissi, 5  inches ;  Scillas,  Snowdrops  and  Cro- 
cuses, 3  inches.  The  depth  should  be  from 
3  to  4  inches. 

General  work. — This  will  consist  in  dividing 
and  rearranging  herbaceous  plants  in  established 
borders,  and  lifting  of  Dahlia,  Canna  and  such- 
like roots  for  storing  away  in  a  dry  place. 
Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  may  be  wintered  in 
cold  pits,  laying  the  tubers  in  soil  and  allowing 
a  good  length  of  the  tops  to  remain  attached. 
The  glass  of  the  frame  may  be  covered  with  Fern 
fronds  or  similar  material  in  severe  weather  to 
prevent  frost ;  or  the  tubers  may  be  placed  in 
boxes  containing  cocoanut  fibre  or  fine  peat, 
putting  the  boxes  in  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Late  Peas. — Owing  to  the  favourable  weather 
late  Peas  have  been  plentiful  and  the  quality 
so  good  that  they  compared  well  with  Peas 
usually  produced  at  the  end  of  June.  There  is 
every  appearance  that  in  the  absence  of  frost 
the  supply  will  continue  for  another  month. 
Any  which  have  not  already  had  their  leading 
growths  shortened  to  the  pods,  which  are 
already  commencing  to  swell,  should  be 
given  this  attention  at  once,  as  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  at  present  in 
flower  will  have  an  opportunity  to  mature.  All 
side  shoots  should  be  removed  and  the  roots 
be  well  supplied  with  farmyard  liquid  manure. 
If  any  are  only  just  coming  into  use,  it  will 
repay  the  cultivator  to  place  a  temporary  frame- 
work over  the  rows  and  cover  with  tiffany  or 
some  other  light  material  whenever  frost  is 
likely  to  occur. 

Celery. — During  the  last  few  days  the  crop 
has  again  been  attacked  with  the  Celery  maggot. 
Every  means  should  be  taken  to  eradicate  this  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Hand-picking  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  effective  method  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  picking  off  those  leaves  which  are 
worse  affected  and  pinching  others  with  the 
thumb  and  finger  which  are  only  slightly  at- 
tacked. It  has  been  found  necessary  here  to 
give  all  the  late  plantings  a  thorough  watering, 
and  in  all  cases  before  any  earthing  up  is  done 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  roots  are  thoroughly 
moistened.  Take  the  earliest  opportunity  dur- 
ing fine  weather  to  complete  the  earthing  up  as 
soon  as  possible,  being  careful  to  form  the 
ridges  in  a  pleasing  and  workmanlike  manner. 
There  need  not  be  much  hurry  to  finally  earth 
up  the  later  batches,  but  a  small  quantity  of  soil 
broken  up  very  finely  may  be  placed  about  the 
plants  at  intervals  of  about  ten  davs  or  a  fort- 
night. 


Turnips. — This  crop  has  done  remarkably  well 
of  late,  and  in  some  cases  those  sown  at  the 
ordinary  time  for  furnishing  Turnips  for  winter 
use  will  prove  to  be  much  too  early.  This  ex- 
perience goes  to  show  the  necessity  for  making 
frequent  and  small  sowings  during  late  summer 
and  early  in  autumn.  Those  roots  which  are  of 
sufficient  size  for  use  should  now  be  lifted  and 
carefully  stored.  Attend  to  the  thinning  of  the 
late  Turnips  and  frequently  stir  the  soil  between 
the  rows.  Even  those  plants  which  are  now 
only  just  in  the  rough  leaf  may  yet  prove  to  be 
very  serviceable  next  spring,  and  even  if  the 
roots  are  too  small  to  be  useful,  they  will  at  any 
rate  produce  a  quantity  of  leaves  for  service  in 
the  kitchen  next  spring. 

Lettuce  and  Endive. — Complete  the  lifting  of 
all  Lettuce  and  Endive  growing  in  the  open 
garden,  and  place  them  in  unheated  frames  cr 
some  other  suitable  structures  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Tarragon  and  Onion';. — ^Where  Tarragon  is  in 
request  for  salads  or  flavouring,  a  small  number 
of  roots  should  be  lifted  and  planted  in  boxes, 
placing  these  in  moderate  heat.  Onions  for 
salad  purposes  should  also  be  sown  in  boxes 
and  placed  in  a  warm  house  or  frame. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  CooMBER,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattcck, 
The  Heiidre,  Modnioiuhshire. 

I\Iclons. — The  weather  has  been  very  favour- 
able for  late  Melons.  Maintain  the  atmospheric 
temperature  at  night  at  &b'^  or  70'^  with  propor- 
tionate rise  by  day.  Admit  air  freely  when  the 
weather  is  favourable,  but  close  the  ventilators 
earlv  m  the  afternoon,  and  at  this  season  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  atmosphere  remaining 
very  moist,  as  this  condition  would  be  liable  to 
cause  canker.  For  the  same  reason  exercise 
the  greatest  care  in  applying  "water  to  the  roots, 
and  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  stimulants.  Light 
top-dressings  of  an  easily  soluble  chemical 
manure  are  better  than  farmyard  liquid  manures 
at  this  season,  when  the  roots  are  less  active. 
As  soon  as  the  fruits  commence  to  ripen,  main- 
tain the  atmosphere  dry  by  keeping  the  ventila- 
tors partially  open  by  day,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
by  night  also,  at  the  same  time  employing  an 
adequate  amount  of  fire  heat. 

Tomatos. — Plants  grown  for  fruiting  in  winter 
must  have  the  lateral  shoots  removed  regularly, 
and  their  leading  growths  carefully  secured  to 
the  trellis  or  stakes.  The  blossoms  should  be 
pollinated  by  artificial  means  at  midday.  Em- 
ploy' careful  ventilation,  keeping  the  atmosphere 
in  circulation  both  by  day  and  night,  and  if  a. 
moderate  degree  of  warmth  is  maintained  in  the 
water  pipes  it  will  keep  the  atmosphere  compara- 
tively dry.  These  conditions  are  essential  both 
to  ensure  the  free  setting  of  the  fruits  and  to 
prevent  them  from  splitting  during  the  ripening 
process.  As  the  crops  of  fruit  become  heavier, 
an  occasional  top-dressing  of  boncmeal  or  a. 
similar  manure  should  be  applied  to  the  roots, 
and  when  the  pots  have  become  filled  with  roots 
a  top-dressing  of  loam  mixed  with  wood  ashes 
and  fine  mortar  rubble  will  be  necessary.  Older 
plants  which  have  nearly  finished  fruiting  may 
be  cleared  away,  and  the  fruits  they  bear  should 
be  placed  in  a  warm  house  and  kept  dry.  Seeds 
may  now  be  sown  thinly  in  pans  for  raising 
plants  to  fruit  early  in  spring.  Pot  the  plants 
singly  into  small  pots  as  they  become  fit,  and 
repot  them  when  necessary.  Keep  them  near 
to  the  glass  in  a  house  having  an  atmospheric 
temperature  of  from  55°  to  60^. 

Cucumbers. — The  winter-fruiting  plants  will 
now  have  commenced  to  bear  fruit.  Endeavour 
to  keep  the  growth  of  the  plants  firm  and 
healthy.  The  temperature  at  night  should  be 
65°  to  70°,  and  may  be  allowed  to  rise  by  day 
to  75°  or  80°.  Ventilate  the  house  very  care- 
fully during  favourable  weather,  and  prevent  the 
atmosphere  becoming  excessively  moist.  Stop 
the  voung  growths  regularly  and  tie  them  to  the 
trellis,  allowing  them  rather  more  freedom  than 
is  usual  in  the  case  of  summer-fruiting  plants.  If 
overcrowding  is  practised  it  will  certainly 
shorten  the  fruiting  ]>eriod.  Top-dress  the 
plants  occasionally  with  fibrous  loam  mixed 
with  flaky  leaf-mould  and  decomposed  horse- 
droppings,  applying  these  when  fresh  roots  are 
seen  to  have  come  to  the  surface.  Later  plants 
should  be  potted-on  as  they  become  fit,  and  be 
given  a  position  near  to  the  glass  in  a  light 
house. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  lor  Publication,  as  well  as  spcnmens  oj  piniits 
for  flaming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communicattons  should  be  written  on  onh  side  onlv  of 
THE  PAPER  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17— German  Card.  Soc.  meet. 

Average   Mean   Temperature    for    the    ensuir.|!    week, 
deduced  from  observations  durmg  the  last  Fitty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 48  6". 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

London.- H'c./"«rfaj,  October  14  (6  P.M.):  Mas.  65°; 
Min.  64". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street 
Covent  Garden,  London  -Thursday,  October  IS 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.  301  ;  Temp.  60°  ;  Weather— 
Sunshine. 
Provinces.— H-'frfiiHifnj',  October  14  (6  P.M.) :  Max.  59° 
Lancaster;  Min  63°  Mayo. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,    TUESDAY,    WEDNESD.W,    THURSDAY, 

At  67  '&es.  Cheapside,  E.G.,  Dutch  Bulbs,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  10.30. 

Unreserved  clearance  sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Myrtle 
Road  Nursery,  Crowborough,  by  Protheioe  &  Morris, 
at  12. 

TUESDAY—  ,       _.     ,.,, 

Second  annual  sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Tivoli  Nurseries, 
Hollingtcn,  Hastings,  by  order  of  Mr.  T.  Relfe,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11.30. 

TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSD.AY- 

Three  days'  sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Shortlands 
Nurseries,  Guildford  Road,  Ash,  by  order  of  Mr.  H. 
Sleet,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY—  ,  ,  .,.  ,  •  „j 

A  consignment  of  1060  cases  Japanese  Liliums,  received 
direct,  It  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  1. 

Palms  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Sc,  at  67  &  68, 
Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  6. 

Unreserved  clearance  sale  of  Fruit  Trees  a'  Fairley 
Farm  and  Elms  Farm,  Cheshunt,  by  order  of  Messrs. 
T.  &  G.  Oyler,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris  at  12. 
Imported  Odontoglossutn  crispum  :  also  Established 
Orchids,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  b.C,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  12.45.  


For  some  time  past  the  cultiva- 

The  Future  tion   of    the    Camphor   tree   for 

of  the       commercial    purposes   has   been 

'^T^ade'^    carried  on,  even  in  Formosa,  its 

native  country,  under  the  fear 
of  a  diminishintj  trade.  Synthetic  camphor 
has  been  talked  about  for  many  years  past, 
and,  like  the  chemical  production  of  indigo, 
which  has  threatened  the  Indian  planters 
with  extinction,  there  has  been,  and  is  still, 
the  fear  of  the  triumph  of  the  chemist  over 
the  planter  in  the  future  supply  of  the  cam- 
phor market.  Incidentally  it  may  be  stated 
that  under  the  new  Patents  Act,  which  came 
into  operation  recently,  a  factory  has  been 
erected  chiefly  for  the  chemical  manufacture 
of  indigo  by  a  German  firm  on  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal  near  Chester,  and  no  one 
can  tell  how  soon  a  similar  factory  for  the 
production  of  camphor  may  follow. 

The  competition  between  the  two  kinds  of 
camphor  is  sufficiently  apparent,  when  we 
find  both  products  side  by  side  in  the  London 
market,  with  a  strong  tendency  by  the  makers 
of  the  synthetic  product  to  bring  the  prices 
of  their  article  considerably  below  those  of 
refined  natural  camphor.  With  the  present 
camphor  supply  in  the  hands  of  such  shrewd 
commercial  people  as  the  Japanese,  and  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Camphor  tree  into 
various  other  countries,  a  process  that  has 
been  going  on  for  several  years  past,  the 
future  of  the  European  trade  has  become  a 


kind  of  Chinese  puzzle.  Thus  the  Japanese 
Minister  of  Finance,  in  an  official  report  issued 
a  short  time  since,  drew  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  if  Japan  wished  to  retain  the 
control  of  the  camphor  trade  in  future  years, 
and  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand,  she 
must  bestir  herself  by  extending  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  tree,  which  requires  forty  or 
fifty  vears'  growth  before  any  satisfactory 
return  can  be  expected.  He  further  said 
that  while  thus  encouraging  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  camphor  the  Government 
intended  also  to  promote  the  exportation  of 
the  finished  article,  and  commissioners  had 
been  sent  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  to 
investigate  the  conditions  affecting  the  de- 
mand, .^bout  the  same  time  that  this  Re- 
port was  issued  a  stateinent  also  appeared 
from  the  United  States  Consul  at  Tamsui,  of 
an  interview  with  the  chief  of  the  Camphor 
Bureau  of  Formosa.  In  this  it  is  stated  that 
the  manufacture  of  camphor  in  Formosa 
affects  only  those  trees  of  fifty  j-ears  old  or 
upwards,  inasmuch  as  the  cutting  down  of 
trees  of  a  less  age  is  forbidden.  Recent  in- 
vestigations indicate  that  the  supply  of  ma- 
ture trees  will,  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting, 
become  exhausted  in  less  than  fifty  years. 
The  old  trees  now  standing  are  confined  to  the 
mountainous  eastern  half  of  the  island  in 
regions,  for  the  most  part,  inhabited  by 
savage  tribes.  These  mountains  are  covered 
w-ith  dense  jungles,  and  the  work  of  making 
roads,  in  order  that  the  camphor  forests  may 
be  rendered  available  for  profitable  exploita- 
tion, must  involve  the  expenditure  of  much 
time  and  labour,  besides  which  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  country  are  such  as  to  pro- 
duce fever  amongst  the  labourers.  A  thousand 
coolies  were  taken  by  a  Japanese  company 
into  the  Daito  prefecture  a  few  years  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  camphor  forests, 
and  33  per  cent,  of  the  w^orkers  were  com- 
pletely incapacitated  by  fever.  The  greater 
part  of  the  camphor  at  present  produced  in 
the  island  comes  from  the  Toen  prefecture. 
Between  igoo  and  1906  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment planted  about  three  million  young  tree:s 
and  it  is  intended  to  follow  this  up  by  plant- 
ing 750,000  in  each  successive  year. 

There  are  said  to  be  two  dislinct  varieties 
of  the  Camphor  tree  grown,  one  producing 
the  camphor  of  commerce  and  the  other  pro- 
ducing only  camphor  oil.  There  would  appear, 
however,  to  be  some  mistake  in  this,  as  w'ill 
be  seen  later  on. 

Private  firms  in  Formosa  wishing  to 
engage  in  the  cultivation  of  Camphor  trees 
are  supplied  with  ycung  plants  from  the 
Government  nurseries.  Although  the  Cus- 
toms returns  for  China  show  that  12,000  piculs 
of  crude  camphor  were  exported  from  that 
country  in  1906,  yet  the  Formosan  authori- 
ties fear  no  competition  from  that  source,  and 
the  reports  of  camphor  planting  in  Ceylon, 
Florida,  Te.xas,  and  Mexico  do  not  disturb 
the  prospects  of  the  Formosan  product  in  the 
eyes  of  the  authorities.  They  contend  that 
the  more  Camphor  trees  planted  the  less 
likelihood  there  will  be  of  the  successful 
production  of  an  artificial  substitute. 

The  subject  is  interesting  from  two  points 
of  view.  First,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
pharmaceutically  genuine  or  natural  cam- 
phor is  alone  acknowledged  by  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,   while    synthetically-prepared 


camphor  is  principally  and  increasingly  in 
demand  for  the  manufacture  of  celluloid  and 
smokeless  powder.  Referring  to  the  statement 
that  two  varieties  of  the  Camphor  tree  are 
grown  in  Formosa,  one  y'.elding  camphor  and 
the  other  camphor  oil,  we  may  quote  from  a 
recent  report  of  Sir  A.  Hosie,  Acting  Coiii- 
mercial  .Attach^  to  H.M.  Legation  at  Peking, 
where  he  says  :  "  Not  only  is  camphor  dis- 
tilled from  the  camphor  wood  chips  up 
country,  but  the  oil  resulting  from  this  dis- 
tillation is  brought  to  Foochow  in  airtight  old 
kerosene  tins,  re-distilled,  and  made  to  vleld 
some  50  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  camphor." 
The  process  is  described  as  a  very  crude  one, 
the  oil  being  poured  into  the  retorts,  and  the 
distilled  oil  after  passing  through  the  worm  is 
received  into  kerosene  tins,  which  are  placed 
in  tanks  of  water,  where  they  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours  to  cool  and  to  deposit  the  camphor 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  tins.  "  The  oil  is  then 
poured  off  and  redistilled  as  many  as  sixteen 
or  seventeen  times,  until  the  camphor  has  all 
been  extracted." 


The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution. — We  are  informed  by  the  secretary 
that  the  Rev.  W.  WiLKS,  M.A.,  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  has  forwarded  a 
cheque  for  £10  to  the  funds  of  this  institution, 
being  the  proceeds  of  the  harvest  thanksgiving 
offertories  at  Shirley  Church. 

South-Eastehn  Agricultural  College, 
Wye,  Kent.  -The  prizes  and  diplomas  for  1907-8 
Session  will  be  given  away  and  the  inaugural 
address  for  the  1908-9  Session  delivered  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Pluxkf.tt,  F.R.S., 
on   Wednesday,    October  21,    at   3.15. 

The      Franco  -  British      Exhibition.- In 

addition  to  the  firms  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  the  Horticultural  Show  recently  held  at  the 
Franco-British  Exhibition,  Messrs.  Clibrans, 
Altrinchani,  were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for 
an  exhibit  of  vegetables  grown  at  their  trial 
grounds  at  Cramhall,  Cheshire. 

Trafalgar  Day  Celebrations.— We  are  in- 
formed that  the  design  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Bell- 
grove  for  the  decoration  of  the  Nelson 
Column  on  Trafalgar  Day  (October  21)  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Navy  League  for  the  ninth 
successive  year.  The  work  will  be  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Bellgroves,  Ltd.,  of  Holly  Lodge 
Gardens,  Grove  Park,  Chiswick.  Four  Venetian 
masts  are  to  be  fixed  at  the  base  of  the  column 
proper,  and  the  historical  signal  will  be  hoisted 
in  four  sections,  "  England  expects — that  every 
man — will  do — his  duty,"  flags  measuring  6  feet 
by  4  feet  being  used.  On  a  cornice  in  bronze 
bas-relief  will  be  a  cluster  of  led  Oak  20  feet 
in  diameter.  The  base  will  have  an  effective 
grouping  of  Palms  and  flowering  plants,  and 
will  be  festooned  with  Laurel,  leaving  spaces 
for  the  different  emblems  which  will  be  sent  by 
the  various  branches  of  the  Navy  League. 

Cloth  from  Pine  Leaves.  -  It  appears  from 
notes  that  have  appeared  in  The  Technical  World 
Magazine,  of  America,  that  a  sort  of  cloth  is 
being  manufactured  from  the  needles  of  the 
Bull  Pine,  Pinus  ponderosa.  It  is  said  that  the 
tree  sustains  no  damage  from  the  deprivation 
of  its  leaves,  an  optimistic  belief  which  experi- 
ence will  perhaps  fail  to  justify.  At  any  rate, 
this  industry,  if  it  should  become  extensive, 
will  add  another  to  the  many  uses  to  which 
Pines  are  now  turned.  We  have  ourselves  seen 
very  strong  cordage  manufactured  in  Europe 
from  the  roots  of  the  Scots  Pine. 
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Distribution  of  Plants.  —  The  Com- 
missioners of  His  Majesty's  Works  and  Public 
Buildings  intend  to  distribute  during  the  autumn 
among  the  working  classes  and  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants of  London,  the  surplus  bedding-out  plants 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  Regent's  Park,  and  in  the 
pleasure  gardens,  Hampton  Court.  If  the 
clergy,  school  committees,  and  others  interested 
will  make  application  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  park  nearest  to  their  respective  parishes,  or 
to  the  superintendent  of  Hampton  Court  Gar- 
dens, they  will  receive  early  intimation  of  the 
number  of  plants  that  can  be  allotted  to  each 
applicant,  and  of  the  time  and  manner  of  their 
■distribution. 

Retirement  of  Sir  Daniel  Morris.  — We 

learn  that  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  has 
resigned  the  post  of  Imperial  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies.  Sir  Daniel 
Morris  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers, 
some  of  whom  will  remember  him  as  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  an  office 
which  he  held  from  1886  till  1836,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  which  he  is  now  resigning. 
As  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Sir  Daniel  did  much  to  re-establish  the  finances 
after  the  Society's  disastrous  period  at  South 
Kensington.  He  has  throughout  his  official 
career  evinced  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  agri- 
cultural prosperity  of  the  Colonies,  and  for  20 
_years  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  West  Indies 
lie  had  been  sent  to  various  Colonies  on  mis- 
sions connected  with  economic  botany.  In  the 
West  Indies  he  has  established  the  inter-Colo- 
nial conferences,  which  have  proved  of  con- 
siderable value  in  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
-tion,  as  well  as  in  the  gathering  up  and  discus- 
sion of  the  numerous  economic  problems  which 
arise  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  agri- 
cultural operations  in  the  tropics.  The  revival 
of  the  cultivation  of  Cotton  in  the  West  Indies 
'has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  stimulus 
■given  by  his  department,  while  go-3d  work  h.as 
also  been  done  in  many  other  directions.  Es- 
pecial mention  may  be  made  in  this  connection 
■of  the  investigations  on  the  numerous  diseases 
-that  are  apt  to  become  so  acu.e  under  the  con- 
ditions of  tropical  agriculture.  Sir  Daniel 
will  carry  with  him  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  who  will  regret  his  re- 
tirement from  a  post  which  he  has  filled  with 
conspicuous  ability. 

Gardening  at  Olympia.  —  In  connection  witli 
ihe  Ideal  Home  Exhibition  inaugurated  by  the 
Daily  Mail,  which  will  remain  open  until  the 
24th  inst.,  a  section  is  devoted  to  horticultural 
and  allied  products.  A  spacious  wing  of  the 
building  is  set  apart  for  the  exhibits  in  this 
section,  and  the  whole  has  been  laid  out  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 
The  use  of  turf  has  been  extensively  employed, 
-and  well-designed  beds  and  borders  have  been 
planted  with  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  by  the 
firm  mentioned,  whilst  some  flower-beds  have 
been  furnished  by  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wera. 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  also  exhibit  an 
admirable  collection  of  Apples  and  Apple  trees, 
including  a  remarkable  dish  of  Chas.  Ross 
variety,  whilst  adjoining  are  varieties  of 
ornamental  gourds.  Nearly  opposite  this  ex- 
hibit is  another  display  of  .\pples,  also  vines 
■and  Apple  trees  in  pots,  shown  by  the  King's 
Acre  Nursery,  Ltd.,  Hereford.  Messrs.  Sut- 
ton &  Sons,  Reading,  are  represented  by  a 
group  of  vegetables  pleasingly  set  in  banks  of 
Liliums,  edged  with  Lily  of  the  "Valley  and 
Astilbe.  They  have  collections  of  Tomatos  and 
iPotatos,  including  interesting  species  of  Sola- 
num ;  also  Melons,  Onions,  Gourds,  Celery, 
Radishes  and  other  vegetables.  Appliances  for 
"the  French  garden  are  shown  by  Messrs.  Dun- 
can, Tucker  &  Co.,  Tottenham,  and  the  French 
Cloches  Company,  Evesham,  while  Messrs. 
Watkins  &  Simpson,  Tavistock  Street,  Covenl 
•Garden,  planted  the  frames  and  cloches  set  on 


manure  beds  with  Lettuces,  Radishes,  and  Cauli- 
flowers. The  Studley  Horticultural  Col- 
lege show  the  students'  handiwork  in  rear- 
ing poultry,  the  making  of  butter  and 
cheese,  bee-keeping,  and  the  exhibit  con- 
tains a  few  plants,  also  bunches  of  large-berried 
but  badly-finished  Grapes.  The  college  have 
frames  arranged  on  the  "  French  "  system.  Per- 
golas, summer-houses  and  other  garden  appur- 
tenances are  distributed  about  the  building  by 
Messrs.  Boulton  &  Paul,  Norwich,  whilst 
Messrs.  Messenger  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Loughborough, 
have  erected  a  small  greenhouse  and  furnished 
it  with  plants.  This  firm,  in  addition,  show 
their  specialities  in  boilers.  The  most  preten- 
tious exhibit  is  a  rock-garden  with  waterfall, 
arranged  by  Messrs.  Pulham,  Ltd.,  71,  New. 
man  Street,  London.  Massive  stones  aTe  dis- 
posed with  good  effect,  and  from  the  top  water 
pours  down  in  great  volume  and  flows  past  a 
stone  bridge  and  between  stepping-.stones,  after- 
wards forming  a  small  pond.  Messrs.  Ran- 
som, Sims  &  Jefferies,  Ipswich,  show  garden 
rollers  and  lawn  mowers.  Mr.  Walter  Voss 
displays  garden  implements,  insecticides,  chemi- 
cals foT  horticultural  use,  hose  and  other  sun- 
dries. There  are  also  appliances  for  bee-keeping, 
poultry  and  rabbit  housing,  incubators,  fencing, 
and  other  things  of  use  on  an  estate. 

Golden  Wedding.  — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Wright,  The  Gardens,  Southfield,  Burley, 
Leeds,  writes  a  correspondent,  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  on  the  5th  inst.  Mr.  Wright 
is  76  and  his  wife  72  ye.ars  of  age.  Mr.  Wright 
has  served  his  present  employer  (Mr.  Grosvenor 
Talbot)  and  his  late  father  for  almost  48  years. 
He  has  been  a  very  successful  exhibitor  at  the 
Leeds,  York  and  Newcastle  shows.  Mr.  Henry 
Wright  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Leeds 
Professional  Gardeners'  Benefit  Friendly  So- 
ciety, and  for  more  than  40  years  has  been  an 
energetic  and  trustworthy  member,  having 
passed  through  the  chair.  He  is  held  in  high 
esteem  as  a  successful  gardener  in  the  northern 
counties.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  have  had  12 
children.  Two  sons  and  four  daughters  are  now 
living.     They  have  14  grandchildren. 

Silver  Wedding.— On  the  30th  ult  ,  writes 
Mr.  John  McKerchar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Capp, 
The  Gardens,  Charters,  Ascot,  entertained  a 
party  of  friends  to  celebrate  their  silver  wed- 
ding. The  party  inspected  the  well-kept  gar- 
dens and  pleasure  grounds.  Among  the 
numerous  presents  was  one  from  E.  Iveson, 
Esq.,  as  an  appreciation  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  holds  Mr.  Capp.  Mr.  Capp  has  held  several 
appointments  as  head  gardener.  Under  his  direc- 
tion Sir  Weetman  Pearson's  gardens  at  Pad- 
dockhurst,  Sussex,  were  renovated  and  a  very 
fine  range  of  new  glass  erected.  Later  he 
formed  the  new  garden  at  Cavenham  Hall. 

The  Fruiterers'  Company.— The  annual 
dinner  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady 
Mayoress  to  the  Fruiterers'  Company  was  held 
on  the  night  of  the  Slh  inst.  at  the  Mansion 
House.  Before  the  dinner  the  Master  of  the 
Fruiterers'  Company,  Mr.  A.  J.  Barber,  pre- 
sented the  Lord  Mayor  with  a  fine  collection 
of  British-grown  fruit.  He  stated  that  for- 
merly the  Corporation  possessed  the  right  of 
taking  toll  in  kind  of  all  fruit  brought  into  the 
City.  The  difficulties  of  collection  led  to  the 
toll  being  commuted  to  an  annual  gift  of  Eng- 
lis'n-grown  fruit  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  Sir 
John  Bell  expressed  his  thanks.  After  dinner 
the  Lord  Mayor,  in  proposing  the  health  of 
the  Fruiterers'  Company,  said  that  by  their 
energy  they  had  called  the  attention  of  the  agri- 
culturists of  this  country  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  still  an  industry  which  had  been  neglected. 
The  guild  had  offered  prizes  to  both  small  and 
large  growers  and  had  stimulated  the  move- 
ment for  fruit-growing  on  commercial  lines. 
Mr.  Barber,  in  responding,  said  the  guild  re- 


ceived its  charter  in  1515,  but  there  was  evidence 
to  show  that  its  inception  dated  from  a  period 
long  anterior  to  that  time.  He  regretted  that 
more  fruit  was  not  grown  in  this  country  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  markets,  and  said 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  trees  in  Englidi 
orchards  had  never  been  touched  with  the 
pruning  knife.  If  they  received  proper  atten- 
tion tliey  would  amply  repay  the  labour  spent 
upon  them.  In  the^e  days  of  lack  of  employ- 
ment such  matters  should  be  considered. 

Notes      from     the     North-west.  —  We 

have  recei\ed  the  following  notes  by  Sir 
Herheut  Maxwell,  Bart.,  from  Monreith : — 
''  Flowers  of  the  waning  season  being  always 
prized,  it  is  useful  to  note  any  desirable  addi- 
tions to  the  list  of  better-known,  but  invaluable, 
autumnal  plants,  such  as  Japanese  Anemone, 
Torch  Lilies,  Asters,  &c.  A  recent  notable 
acquisition  is  Geranium  Wallachianum.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  some  doubt  about  the  correct 
name.  I  obtained  it  two  or  three  years  ago 
from  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Newry.  It  begins  to 
flower  in  June,  but  reserves  its  chief  display 
for  autumn,  being  now  (October  12)  sheeted 
with  flowers  of  a  charming  clear  blue,  with 
white  centres.  Of  low,  spreading  habit,  it 
climbs  into  neighbouring  shrubs  to  the  height 
of  2  or  3  feet.  Artemisia  lactiflora,  one  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  acquisitions  from  China,  is  a  fine  bold 
plant,  growing  3  feet  high,  with  Spirasa-like 
white  plumes.  Cuttings  rooted  in  the  previous 
autumn  flower  late,  and  make  a  nice  group  with 
seedlings  of  Astilbe  Davidiana  which  come  into 
bloom  several  weeks  later  than  older  plants. 
Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  major  strikes  a  different 
note  of  colour,  producing  large  blossoms  of 
rich,  soft  orange  hues,  rising  from  very  hand- 
some foliage.  We  have  not  enough  sun  in  the 
north  to  make  it  worth  while  growing  Plum- 
bago Larpentas ;  it  flowers  too  late,  putting  out 
in  early  October  just  enough  brilliant  blue 
sparks  to  make  us  wish  for  more.  The  Knot- 
weeds — a  genus  of  endless  variety  and  extra- 
ordinary diversity — ^afford  a  beautiful  late 
flowerer  in  Polygonum  polystachyum,  which  is 
at  present  a  mass  of  feathery  spray  of  a  charm- 
ing pearly-white,  2  feet  high.  The  Groundsels 
are  as  variable  in  form  as  the  Knotweeds. 
Their  bloom  has  all  passed  away,  except  the 
rose-coloured  Senecio  pulcher,  which  continues 
to  open  its  gay  flowers  till  it  is  cut  down  by 
frost.  It  is  rather  a  fickle  plant,  difficult  to 
establish  and  apt  to  disappear  without  apparent 
cause  ;  but  when  suited  Avith  a  cool  soil,  with 
a  little  peat  and  a  sunny  exposure,  it  spreads 
into  a  respectable  clump.  It  will  not  ripen 
seeds  on  our  northerly  coast.  Among  the 
Inulas  the  latest  is  I.  Hookeri,  which  still  dis- 
plays its  lemon-coloured  rays.  The  name  of  the 
(foyni  of  British  botanists  is  also  attached  to 
the  most  beautiful  shrub  at  present  in  flower, 
namely,  Hypericum  Hookerianum  (oblongi- 
folium)  ;  no  novelty,  indeed,  but  too  seldom 
seen  in  good  condition  ;  disliking  hot  soils  and 
dry  climate,  it  luxuriates  in  the  moist  climate  of 
the  west.  It  is  a  taller  and  far  finer  plant  than 
H.  patulum,  which  is  sometimes  supplied  in  its 
place.  Closely  resembling  it  in  its  flowers,  but 
of  humbler  stature,  is  H.  triflorum,  all  three 
species  being  at  their  best  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, as  is  also  the  hybrid  H.  Mozerianum. 
They  all  like  a  deep,  light  soil  consisting  of 
peat  and  loam,  and  strike  readily  from  cuttings. 
The  white  Escallonia  exoniensis  flowers  mtjre 
freely  in  autumn  than  the  prettier  E.  grandi- 
flora.  Of  all  the  shrubby  "Veronicas  the  most 
continuous  bloomer  is  V.  parviflora,  which  I 
confess  I  cannot  distinguish  from  V.  salicifolia. 
The  former  has  been  sent  to  me  by  nursery- 
men when  I  tried  to  get  the  latter.  V.  parvi- 
flora naturalises  itself  very  freely  by  seed,  and 
is  altogether  a  desirable  shrub.  Qan  anyborl> 
tell  lue  why  I  can  get  no  satisfaction  out  of 
Kaliuia  latifolia?  Rhododendrons  luxuriate 
here,  but  coddle  Kalmias  as  I  may,  I  cannot 
get  more  than  a  niggardly  allowance  of  flower, 
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just  enough  to  swear  by — and  at.  Young 
Laburnums  seem  to  have  gone  mad  this  autumn, 
several  of  them  being  covered  with  blossom. 
Armido  conspicua  has  failed  to  send  up  flower- 
spikes  this  year,  perhaps  owing  to  the  cold, 
wet  summer  of  1907 ;  but  Pampas  Grass  is 
doing  as  usual." 

Historic  Forest  Fires. —  In  a  circular  issued 
by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  a  condensed  history  is 
given  of  some  of  the  great  forest  fires  which 
have  occurred  on  this  continent.  The  Miramichi 
(New  Brunswick)  fire  of  October  7,  1825,  in 
nine  hours  destroyed  a  belt  of  forest  80  miles 
long  and  25  miles  wide.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
persons  perished ;  nearly  a  thousand  head  of 
stock  and  590  buildings  were  burned.  The  Pesh- 
tigo  (Wis,)  fire  of  October,  1871,  was  even  more 
severe;  it  covered  an  area  of  more  than  2,000 
square  miles.  Between  1,200  and  1,500  persons 
lost  their  lives.  Other  fires  which  occurred 
about  the  same  time  in  Michigan  were  most  de- 
structive, the  estimated  loss  in  timber  being 
about  four  billion  feet  board  measure  and  in 
money  value  over  $10,000,000.  The  most  de- 
structive fire  of  more  recent  years  was  that 
which  started  near  Hinckley,  Minn.,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1894.  The  town  of  Hinckley  and  six  other 
towns  were  destroyed  ;  about  500  lives  were  lost 
and  more  than  2,000  persons  left  destitute.  The 
estimated  loss  in  property  was  $25,000,000. 
Weekly  Florists^  Exchange. 

American  Forestry. — Harvard  College,  says 
Horticulture,  has  recently  made  another  addition 
to  the  land  it  is  acquiring  in  Worcester  County 
for  forestry  purposes,  having  purchased  the 
Dexter  estate  of  43  acres. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  liohi  Jiimself  responsible  jor  the 
opinions  expressed  by  liis  correspondents.) 

Flowers  of  Spenser.— The  title  of  Miss 
Kent's  book  is  Flora  Dorncstica.  What  I  wrote 
of  the  Ash  was  that  one  of  its  names  was 
"  Ebony,"  not  Heben,  and  that  spear  shafts 
were  made  of  that  wood.  I  did  not  dispute 
that  the  Heben  of  "Spenser  is,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  Yew  ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  case  for 
differentiation.  Plazel,  Elm,  and  other  woods, 
as  well  as  Ash,  were  used  for  a  cheaper 
class  of  bows,  and  much  curious  information  on 
the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  early  issues  of 
ArchtBologia.  Regard  to  space  rather  than  lack 
of  material  was  the  cause  for  condensing  the 
former  notes,  which,  however,  1  thought  were 
sufficiently  full.  1  am  very  much  obliged  to 
Canon  EUacombe  for  his  kind  words  regarding 
myself,  which  1  appreciate  verv  highly  indeed. 
R.  P.  Br  other  St  on. 

Trained  Fruit  Trees. — Some  four  or  five 
years  ago  1  planted  some  horizontally-trained 
Plum  trees  that  I  had  from  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pear- 
son and  Sons,  the  originators,  I  believe,  of 
this  system  of  training.  Though  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  is  probably  too  short  in  which  to 
form  definite  conclusions,  I  have  learnt  some- 
thing from  my  experience,  and,  having  had  fan- 
trained  and  horizontally-trained  trees  growing 
on  a  wall  side  by  side,  1  have  been  able  to 
compare  results.  To  speak  generally,  if  I  had 
unlimited  wall  space  and  wanted  to  cover  it 
quickly,  I  should  adopt  the  fan  shape.  If  a 
comparatively  narrow  space  required  covering 
on  a  wall  11  feet  high — the  horizontally-trained 
shape.  The  latter  shape  diminishes  the  flow  of 
sap  towards  the  extension  shoots,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  them  to  grow  more  than  6  feet  from 
the  main  stem,  especially  the  lower  tiers,  unless 
the  ends  are  turned  up  as  in  the  Verrier 
palmette  shape.  At  the  same  time,  if  not 
pinched  short  in  May,  a  good  deal  of  strong 
breast  wood  will  grow  from  the  middle  of  the 
tree,  further  weakening  the  extension  shoots. 
I  think  the  chief  defect  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
renewing  branches.  Occasionally  it  will  happen 
that  a  weak  extension  shoot  bears  only  fruit 
blossoms,  and  after  bearing  dies.  The  only 
way  then  is  to  train  in  the  shoot  nearest  to  the 


end,  and  one  suitable  is  not  always  easy  to 
find.  Pruning  is  easily  done  if  pinching  the 
laterals  in  late  spring  is  carried  out,  and  cut 
back  to  4  or  5  inches  in  winter  to  make  them 
break  back.  In  niy  case  this  plan  seems  to  in- 
duce heavy  bearing,  and  the  tree  does  not  be- 
come crowded  with  foliage.  L.  Fosbrooke, 
Ravenshne  Hall,   Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

There  need  be  no  more  difficulty  in 

training  Plum  trees  fan-shaped  on  a  wall,  than 
in  training  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the  same 
manner.  Plum  trees  are  liable  to  lose  a 
branch  occasionally  through  gumming  or  other 
cause,  and  on  a  fan-shaped  tree  that  vacancy 
can  be  speedily  filled.  With  an  horizontally- 
trained  tree  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
That  Pears  generally  are  grown  horizontally  is 
probably  as  much  due  to  nurserymen's  recom- 
mendations as  to  any  other  cause.  1  have  seen 
in  years  past  superb  fan-shaped  Pear  trees 
growing  and  cropping  well.  Horizontal  training 
owes  very  much  of  its  popularity  to  its  neat 
aspect,  and  gardeners  are  often  proud  of  the 
martinet-like  appearance  of  their  trees,  each 
branch  being  arranged  in  mathematical  order. 
But  how  often  one  sees  such  trees  with  only  a 
few  fruits  on  them?  How  commonly,  with  such 
trees,  are  the  fruit  on  the  younger  wood,  the 
spurs  on  the  old  wood,  near  to  the  vertical 
centre,  being  too  weak  to  bear  fruits.    D. 

The  Sparrow  Plague. — That  an  influential 
society  has  at  last  been  formed,  with  the  object 
of  exterminating  rats,  mice,  and  sparrows,  does 
not  give  cause  for  so  much  surprise  as  the  fact 
that  such  a  society  has  not  been  formed  years 
previously.  True,  since  the  plague  scare  of  a  few 
years  ago,  a  desultory  campaign  has  Leen  carried 
on  against  the  rat  in  some  of  our  larger  seaports, 
but  no  really  systematic  or  concerted  action  has 
been  inaugurated  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Organised  action  cannot  well  be  taken  in  any 
movement  having  for  its  object  the  destruction 
of  noxious  animals  except  under  the  auspices  of 
a  Government  Department,  or  a  powerful  and 
well-advised  society,  working  on  thoroughly 
scientific  lines.  No  doubt,  in  so  far  as  rats  are 
concerned,  very  few  persons  will  be  inclined  to 
question  the  advisability  of  exterminating 
them.  When,  however,  the  sparrow  is 
considered — with  which  the  horticulturist  and 
agriculturist  are  more  nearly  concerned — a  few 
may  be  found  to  raise  some  kind  of  protest.  We 
shall  no  doubt  be  reminded  that  the  damage  it 
does  is  readily  seen,  whereas  the  good  offices 
it  performs  are  not  so  easily  appreciated,  and 
may  only  be  discerned  when  it  is  too  late  to 
rectify  the  mistake  committed  by  its  extermina- 
tion. There  are  those  who  are  ever  ready  to 
point  out  the  folly  of  upsetting  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  the  "  balance  of  nature."  If  this 
argument  should  be  advanced  in  the  present 
case,  it  may  be  pointed  out  with  much  truth  that 
the  existence  of  the  sparrow  plague  itself  is  the 
result  of  interference  with  the  balance  of  nature. 
Had  not  such  a  general  destruction  of  hawks, 
owls,  and  other  birds  of  prey  taken  place  during 
the  past  40  or  50  years,  sparrows  would  not  have 
been  nearly  so  plentiful  as  they  are  to-day.  I 
well  remember  the  "sparrow-pie"  as  a  dish 
much  relished  by  country  people,  and  have  vivid 
recollections  of  the  night  attacks  made  by  vil- 
lagers (furnished  with  nets,  fixed  on  long  poles, 
and  lanterns)  upon  the  roosting-places  of  spar- 
rows. This  culinary  delicacy  no  doubt  ac- 
counted for  many  thousands  of  birds  in  a  year, 
but,  apparently,  its  preparation  means  too  much 
labour  for  the  housewife  of  to-day,  and  thus 
what  was  once  used,  though  on  a  small  scale,  as 
food,  has  gradually  become  a  pest.  Those  best 
acquainted  with  the  destructive  habits  of  our 
native  sparrow,  together  with  its  remarkable 
fecundity,  have  good  reason  to  fear  that,  unless 
the  question  of  its  extermination  is  faced  with 
energy  and  determination,  very  serious  times 
lie  before  the  gardener  and  farmer.  Hardly  any 
garden  produce  is  free  from  its  attacks  ;  flowers, 
fruit,  and  seeds  are  all  alike  destroyed  by  it. 
During  a  recent  visit  paid  to  Scotland  I  noticed 
great  breadths  of  the  outer  edges  of  fields  of 
Oats  quite  denuded  of  its  grain — all  the  work  of 
the  ubiquitous  little  sparrow  !  While  it  is  so  easy 
to  recognise  the  damage  done  by  this  bird,  it  is 
quite  another  matter  to  devise  cheap  and  effica- 
cious methods  of  exterminating  it,  or  of  even 
taking  successful  precautionary  measures  against 
its  attacks.  In  the  case  of  cereal  crops,  farmers 
are  finding  that  the  less  cover  afforded  to  birds 


the  less  is  their  loss  of  grain  ;  hence  they  cut 
down  all  hedges  as  low  as  possible.  In  the  or- 
dinary garden  every  tree  and  bush  provides  more 
or  less  suitable  cover,  from  which  sparrows  are 
enabled  to  inflict  damage  upon  growing  crops 
with  but  little  chance  of  their  being  interfered 
with.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  use  of 
thread,  paper,  rags,  or  broken  looking-glasses  in- 
variably represent  so  much  wasted  time,  as  such 
devices  are  little  better  than  useless.  Rats  and 
even  mice  may  be  destroyed  in  great  numbers 
by  a  virus,  or  by  specially-prepared  bait,  either 
of  which  method  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question  when  dealing  with  the 
sparrow.  Apparently  the  only  safe  and  feasible 
method  of  eradicating  this  pest  is  by  the  forma- 
tion of  branches  of  the  Anti-Vermin  Society 
throughout  the  country,  where  payment — from 
funds  possibly  augmented  by  a  grant  from  the 
Board  of  Agriculture — may  be  made  for  eggs 
and  dead  sparrows  at  so  much  per  gross.  This 
is  a  repulsive  method  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion, and  one  that  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  the 
undoing  of  much  good  teaching  inculcated  in 
our  schools  during  recent  years  ;  but  no  other 
course  seems  open.  Even  should  this  drastic 
step  be  followed,  the  question  of  bird  migration 
has  still  to  be  reckoned  with.     P. 

Bulbs  in  Holland.— We  have  read  with 
interest  the  article  on  p.  243,  and  note  that  you 
remark  upon  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
e.xport  of  bulbs  from  that  country.  We  would 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  British  enter- 
prise has  not  allowed  this  enormous  trade  with 
Holland  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  as  we  have  freehold  bulb  farms  at  Akers- 
loot  in  North  Holland,  and  there  are  other 
English  firms  who  have  farms  in  that  country. 
James  Murray  c^"  -S";';.'.^. 

Sowing  Seeds  of  Perennial  Plants.— In 

sowing  seeds  of  perennials,  especially  of  hardy 
perennials,  which  are  difficult  to  germinate,  or 
which  normally  take  several  months  to  ger- 
minate, I  have  found  it  an  excellent  practice  to 
cover  the  soil  after  sowing,  with  loose  moss.  In 
seed  pans  so  covered.  Liverwort  never  appears 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  even  when  kept  for 
18  months  or  longer.  Other  advantages  are  that 
the  moss  prevents  the  watering  from  beating 
down  the  soil,  and  so,  when  necessary,  enables 
it  to  be  done  freely  and  without  any  special 
care.  It  also  keeps  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a 
state  of  equable  moisture  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  so  obvi- 
ates the  need  of  close  attention  and  frequent 
waterings.  I  sow  a  good  many  Daffodil  and  Iris 
seed  every  year  in  July  and  August,  which,  nor- 
mally, do  not  germinate — at  least,  the  majority 
of  the  seedlings  do  not  appear  above  the  soil — 
until  January  to  April.  The  pans  are  sunk  in 
frames,  and,  if  covered  with  moss,  I  never  have 
any  trouble  with  Liverwort,  the  soil  never  needs 
loosening  up,  and  the  seeds  germinate  in  due 
course  with  practically  no  further  attention  than 
an  occasional  watering  m  August,  till  about 
February.  The  best  moss  for  -the  purpose 
is  the  common  green  moss  that  can  gener- 
ally be  found  in  plenty  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bank  and  hedge  in  country  lanes  in  early  spring. 
Sphagnum  moss  will  do,  and  I  have  used  it  in 
an  emergency,  but  it  lies  more  heavily  and  has 
less  "  spring,"  and  so  does  not  protect  the  soil  so 
well  from  an  occasional  heavy  watering  or  rain, 
and  it  is  also  more  difficult  to  remove  when  the 
seedlings  appear.  A  layer  of  from  one  quarter 
to  one  half  an  inch  of  moss  is  sufficient,  spread 
evenly  and  loosely  immediately  after  the  seed  is 
sown  and  before  watering.  To  prevent  the  moss 
from  being  blown  off  in  a  high  wind,  when  the 
seed  pans  are  in  frames  or  in  the  open,  it  is  well 
to  lay  pieces  of  ^-inch  mesh  wire  netting  across 
the  top  of  the  pans  or  pots.  Though  this  use  of 
moss  as  a  covering  is  especially  advantageous  in 
the  case  of  hardy  perennials,  it  is  equally  good 
for  all  seeds  of  perennials  sown  under  glass,  as 
well  as  for  half-hardy  annuals,  &c.,  and  I  have 
used  it  successfully  with  fine  seed  such  as 
Gloxinia,  Begonia,  and  Streptocarpus.  It  is  far 
preferable  to  the  usual  plan  of  covering  the  pan 
with  glass  and  brown  paper  ;  there  is  much  less 
damping  off,  for  it  allows  a  freer  circulation  of 
air,  while  giving  sufficient  and  yet  not  too  dense 
shading.  If  the  moss  is  used  fairly  fresh  it  is 
easily  taken  off  when  the  seedlings  appear,  as  it 
clings  together,  and  can  be  peeled  off  in  one 
laver.     A.  J.  Bliss. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   PLANT    NAMES. 


I 


PRO^•u^■CIATIO^■. — la  the  first 
word  ill  each  line  the  accent  (')  is 
short;   (")  is  long. 

In  the  second  word  vowels  are  to 
be  pronounced  as — 
arise,  it,  age,  art,  air,  all 
end,  ggg,  cat,  err,  ewa 
in,  it,  lie,  sir 

on.  Otter,  owe,  or,  do,  owl,  c511 
us,  utter,  use,  iirn 
"  ch,"  as  in  chin  ;  "  th,"  as  in  thin 
"  s,"  as  in  soft ;  "  f ,"  as  in  far 
"g"  as  in  go. 

All  other  letters  are  unmistakable. 


tPonlimiii  from  p.tge  267.) 
Cyanotis,  si'-an-o'-tis 
CVanus,  si'-an-us 
Cvalhea,  si-a-the'-a 
Cyathodes,  si-a-tho'-des 
CJ-cas,  si'-kas 
Cyclamen,  sik'-la-men 
Cycl.^nthus,  si-klan'-thus 
Cyclobothra,  si-klo-both'-ra 
Cycldgyne,  si-klog-in-e 
Cyclopeltis,  si-klo-pel'-tis 
Cyclopia,  si-kl6'-pi-a 
Cycnoches,  sik-nok'-es 
Cydonia,  si-do'-ni-a 
Cylista,  kl-lis'-ta 
Cymbaria,  sim-bar'-i-a 
Cymbella,  sim-belMa 
Cymbidium,  sim-bid'-i-um 
Cymbopogon,  sim-bo-po'-gon 
Cyminosma,  si-min-oz'-ma 
Cynanchum,  si-nan'-kum 
C^nara,  sin'-ar-a 
Cynodon,  sin'-od-on 
Cynoglossum,  sin-o-glos'-sura 
Cynometra,  sin-o-me'-tra 
Cynorchis,  sin-or'-kis 
-Cynosiirus,   sin-o-s\rr'-us 
Cypella,  si-pel'-la 
Cyperus,  si-pe'-rus 
CVphia,  sx'-fi-a 
Cyphomandra,  sif-o-man'-dra 
Cyphonema,  si-fo-ne'-ma 
Cypripedium,  sip-ri-pe'-di-um 
Cyrilla,  si-ril'-la 
Cyrtanthera,  sir-tan-the'-ra 
Cyrtanthus,  sir-tan'-thus 
Cyrtoceras,   sir-tos'-er-as 
Cyrtomium,  sir-to'-mi-um 
Cyrtodeira,  sir-to-di'-ra 
Cyrtogonium,  sir-to-go'-ni-um 
Cyr'tolepis,  sir'-to-lep'-is 
Cyrtomium,   sir-to'-mi-um 
Cyrtopera,  sir-top'-er-a 
Cyrtopodium,    sir-to-p6'-di-utn 
CyrtostJ'lis,  sir-to-st!'-lis 
Cystanthe,  sis-tan'-the 
Cysticapnos,  sis-ti-kap'-nos 
Cystopteris,  sis-top'-ter-is 
Cytisus,  sit'-i-sus 
Czackia,  zack'-i-a 


Dabeocia,  da-be-o'-si-a 
Dacrydium,  dak-rid'-i-um 
Dactylis,  dak'-til-is 
Dactylocapnos,  dak-til -o-kap'-nos 
Dactyloctenium,dak-til-ok-te'-ni-un 
Dsfemia,  de'-mia-a 
Dahlia,   dahl'-j-a 
Dais,  da-is 

Dalbergia,    dal-ber'-ji-a 
Dalea,  da'-le-a 
Dalechampia,   dal-sham'-pi-a 
Dalibarda,  dal-i-bar  -da 
Damasonium,    dam-a-so'-ni-ura 
Dammara,  dam'-ar-a 
Dampiera,  dam-pi-e'-ra 
Dania,  dan-e-a 
Danthonia,  dan-tho'-ni-a 
Daphne,  daf'-ne 
Darlingtonia,  dar-ling-to'-ni-a 
Darwi'nia,  dar-win'-i-a 
Dasylirion,  das-i-lir'-i-on 


Dasytemon,  das-i-stem'-on 
Datisca,  dS-tis'-ka 
Datura,  da-tu'-ra 
Daubentonia,  dau-ben-to'-ni-a 
Daubcnya,   dau-ben'-ya 
Daucus,  dau'-kus 
Davallia,  da-val'-li-a 
Daviesia,  da-ve'-zi-a 
Dc'codon,  dek'-o-don 
Decumaria,  dek-u-mar'-i-a 
Deeringia,  dger-in'-ji-a 
Delima,  de-li'-ma 
Delphinium,  del-fin'-i-ura 
Dendrobium,  den-dro'-bi-um 
Dendrochilum,  den-dro-ki'-lum 
Deniromecon,  den-dro-me'-kon 
Dentaria,  den-tar'-i-a 
Deodara,  de-o-dar'-a 
Deparia,  de-par'-i-a 
Derris,  dSr'-ris 
Deschampsia,  da-shamp'-si-a 
Desfontainia,  da-fon-ta'-ni-a 
Desmanthus,  dez-man'-thus 
Desmoch^ta,  dez-mo-ke'-ta 
Desmodium,  dez-mo'-di-uni 
Desmoacus,  dez-mon'-kus 
Desvauxia,  da-voz'-i-a 
Detarium,  de-tar'-i-um 
Deiitzia,  doit-zi-a 
Diacalpe,  di-a-kal'-pe 
Dianella,  di-a-nel'-la 
Dianthus,  di-an'-thus 
Diapensia,  di-a-pen'-si-a 
Diascia,  di-as'-ki-a 
Diastema,  di-as-te'-ma 
Diblemma,  di-blem'-ma 
Dibrachion,  di-brak'^i-on 
Dicentra,  di-sen'-tra 
Dicera,  di'-ser-a 

Dicerma,   di-ser'-ma 

Dich^a,  di-ke'-a 

Dichilus,  di-ki'-lus 

Dichondra,  di-kon'-dra 

Dichorizandra,  di-kor-i-zan'-dra 

Dichosema,  di-ko-ze'-ma 

Dicksonia,  dik-s6'-ni-a 

Dichptera,   di-klip'-t6r-a 

Dicrypta,  di-kiip'-ta 

Dictamnus,  dik-tam'-nus 

Dictyanthus,  dik-ti-an'-thus 

Dictyglossum,  dik-ti-glos'-sum 

Dictyogramma,  dik-ti-o-gram'-ma 

Dictyopteris,  dik-ti-op'-ter-is 

Dictyosperma,    dik-ti-o-sper'-ma 

Dictyoxiphium,    dik-ti-ox-if'-i-um 

Didelta,  di-del'-ta 

Didesmis,  di-dez'-mis 

Didymocarpus,  did-i-mo-kar'-pus 

Didymochlsena,  did-i-nio-kle'-na 

Dieffenbachia,  deef-fen-bak'-i-a 

Dielytra,  di-el'-it-ra 

Dihenia,  di-he'-ni-a 

Diervilla,  di-er-vil'-la 

Dietes,  di-e'-tez 

Digitalis,  dij-i-ta'-lis 

Dignanthe,  dig-nan'-the 

Dilatris,  di-la'-tris 

Dillenia,  dil-le'-ni-a 

Dillwynia,  dil-win'-i-a 

Dimacria,  di-ma'-kri-a 

Dimocarpus,  di-mo-kar'-pus 

Dimorpha,  di-mor'-fa 

Dinebra,  di-ne'-bra 

Dinema,  di-ne'-ma 

Dinetus,  di-ne'-tus 

Dioclea,  di-ok'-le-a 

Diodia,  di-od'-i-a 

Diomedia,  di-o-me'-di-a 

Dion,  di'-cn 

Dionaaa,  di-o-ne'-a 

Dioscorea,  di-os-kor'-e-a 

Diosma,  di-oz'-ma 

Diospyros,  di-os'-pir-os 

Diotis,   di-6'-tis 

Diphaca,  dif'-a-ka 

Diphylleia,    di-fil-le'-i-a 

DiphVsa,  di-fi'-za 

Diplacus,  dip'-la-kus 

Dipladenia,  dip-la-de'-ni-a 

Diplazium,  di-pla'-zi-um 

Diplochita,  di-plo-ki'-ta 

Diploclinium,  di-plo-kli'-nium 

Dipldcoma,    di-plo'-ko-ma 


Diplolasna,  di-plo-le'-na 
Diplolepis,   di-plo-ls'-pis 
Dipldmeris,  di-plo'-mj-iis 
Diplopappus,  di-plo-pap'-pu3 
Diplop^llis,   di-plo-pel'-tis 
DiplophyUum,  dl-plo-fil'-lum 
Diplotaxis,   dl-plo-tax'-is 
Diplothemium,  dl-plo-the'-mi-um 
Dipodium,   di-pfi'-di-ura 
Dipsacus,  dip'-sa-Uus 
Dlpterix,  dip'-ter-ix 
Dirca,    dir'-l'.a 
Dlsa,  di'-sa 
Disandra,  dis-an'-dra 
Disciria,  dis-kar'-i-a 
Dischidia,  dis-kid'-i-a 
Dis^mma,  di-sem'-ma 
Disocactus,  dis-o-kak'-tus 
Dispells,  dis-pe'-ris 
Disporum,  dis-pbr'-um 
Dissolena,   dis-so-le'-na 
Diiiris,   di-iir'-is 
Dodartia,  do-dar'-ti-a 
Dodecatheon,  do-de-kith'-e-OQ 
Dodon&a,  dod-o-ne'-a 
Dolicarpus,  dol-i-kar'-pus 
Dolichos,  dol'-i-kos 
Dombeya,  dom-be'-ya 
D6ndia,  don'-di-a 
Donia,  do'-ni-a 
Doodia,  dood'-i-a 
Dorema,  do-re'-ma 
Doronicum,  dor-on'-i-kum 
Dorstenia,   dor-ste'-ni-a 
Dortmannia,  dort-man'-ni-a 
Doryanthes,  dor-i-an'-thez 
Dorvcnium,   dor-ik'-ai-um 
Doryopteris,  dor-i-op'-ter-is 
Douglasia,  dug-la'-si-a 
Draba,  dra'-ba 
Dracaena,   dra-se'-na 
Dracocephalum,  dra-ko-sef'-al-um 
Dracontium,  dra-koa'-ti-um 
Dracophyllum,  dra-ko-fil'-lum 
Dracopis,   dra-k5'-pis 
Dracunculus,  dra-kun'-ku-lus 
Drepanocarpus,  drep-an-o-kar'-pus 
Drepanophyllum,  drep-an-o-fil'-lum 
Drimia,   drim'-i-a 
Drimiopsis,  drim-i-op'-sis 
Drimys,  drim'-is 
Drosera,  dros'-er-a 
Drosophyllum,  dros-o-fil'-lum 
Drummondia,  drum-mon'-di-a 
Drusa,  drti'-sa 
Dryandra,  dri-an'-dra 
Dryas,  dri'-as 
Drymaria,  dri-mar'-i-a 
Drymoglossum,   dri-mo-glos'-sum 
Dryrnonia,  dri-mo'-ni-a 
Drynaria,   dri-nar'-i-a 
Dryopteris,  dri-op'-ter-is 
Dryostachyum,  dri-o-stak'-i-um 
Drypetes,   drip'-e-tez 
Drypis,  drip'-is 
Duh'chium,  du-lik'-i-ura 
Dumasia,  dii-ma'-si-a 
Dumerilia,    du-mer-il'-ia 
Duranta,  du-ran'-ta 
Durio,  du'-ri-o 
Duvallia,  du-val'-li-a 
Duvaua,  dii-vo'-a 
Dyckia,  dik'-i-a 
Dysophylla,    dis-o-fil'-la 


fibenus,  eb'-e-nus 
Ecastaphyllum,    e-kas-ta-fil'-lum 
Ecbolium,   ek-bo'-li-um 
Eccremocarpus,  ek-kre-mo-kar'-pt:s 
Echeandia,  ek-e-an'-di-a 
Echeveria,  ek-e-ve'-ri-a 
Echidnium,  g-kid'-ni-um 
Echinacea,  e-kl-na'-se-a 
Echinaria,  6-ki-nar'-i-a 
Echinocactus,  S-ki-no-kak'-tus 
Echinochloa,  S-ki-nok'-16-a 
Echinophora,  S-ki-nof'-or-a 
Echinopogon,  g-ki-no-po'-gon 
Echinops,  g-ki'-nops 
Echinopsis,  J-ki-nop'-sis 


Echinospermuni,  e-ki-no-sper'-mum 
Echinostachys,  e-ki-no-stak'-is 
Echites,  e-ki'-tes 
£chium,  ek'-i-um 
EcUpta,  S-klip'-ta 
Edelweiss,   ?.'-del-vis 
Edgw6rthia,  edg-w6rth'-i-a 
Edw^rsia,  ed-war'-si-a 
Egletes,  eg'-lg-tes 
EhrJirta,   ehr-ai'-ta 
Ehretia,  eh-re'-ti-a 
Ekb^rgia,  ek-ber'-ji-a 
Elseagnus,  el-e-ag'-nus 
El^ocarpus,  el-e-o-kar'-pus 
Elaeodendron,  el-e-o-den'-dron 
Elais,  S-la'-is 

Elaphoglossum,   el-a-fo-glos'-sum 
Elaphrium,  el-af'-ri-um 
Elate,  el-a'-te 
Elaterium,   el-a-te'-ri-um 
Elatine,  e-lat'-i-ne 
Eleocharis,  el-e-ok'-ar-is 
Elephantopus,  el-e-fan'-to-pus 
Elisena,  e-li-se'-na 
EUiottia,  el'-li-ot'-ti-a 
Ellisia,  el-lis'-i-a 
Ellobocarpus,  el-lob-o-kar'-pus 
Elodia,  e-lo'-di-a 
Elsholtzia,   el-sholtz'-i-a 
filymus,  el'-i-mus 
Embelia,  em-be'-li-a 
fimblica,  em'-bli-ka 
Embothrium,  em-both'-ri-um 
fimpetrum,  em'-pe-trum 
Empleurum,   em-plii'-rum 
Encelia,  en-se'-li-a 
Encyclia,  en-sik'-li-a 
Endocarpon,  en-do-kat'-pon 
Endoptera,  en-dop'-ter-a 
Enkianthus,  en-ki-an'-thus 
Entada,  en-ta'-da 
Entelea,  en-te'-li-a 
Epacris,  ep'-a-kris,  or  e-pak'-ris 
Ephedra,  ef-Sd'-ra 
Epidendrum,  ep-i-den'-drum 
Epigia,  ep-i-je'-a 
Epigynium,  ep-i-gin'-i-um 
Epilobium,  ep-i-16'-bi-um 
Epimedium,   ep-i-me'-di-um 
Epipactis,  ep-i-pak'-tis 
Epiphora,  e-pif'-or-a 
Epiphyllum,  epi-fil'-lum 
Epipogon,  epi-po'-gon 
Epipremnum,  ep-i-prem'-nura 
Epistephium,  ep-i-ste'-fi-um 

Epithecia,  ep-i-the'-si-a 

Equisetum,  e-qui-se'-tum 

Eragrcistis,  S-ri-gros'-tis 

Eranthemum,  S-ran'-the-mum 

Eranthis,  e-ran'.-this 

Ercilla,  er-sil'-la. 

Eremaea,  gr-5-me'-a 
Eremostachys,  cr-S-mo-stak'-is 
Eremtirus,  Sr-g  mu'-rus 

firia,  e'-ri-a 

Erianthus,  gr-i-an'-thus 

Erica,    e-ri'-ka 

Erigeron,  e-rij'-er-on 

Erinus,  g-ri'-nus 

Eriobdtrya,  gr-i-o-bot'-ria 

Eriocaiilon,   gr-i-6-kau'-lon 

Eriochasma,  gr-i-6-kaz'-ma 

Eriocephalus,  gr-i-o-sef'-al-us 

Eriochilus,  er-i-o-ki'-lus 

Eriociiema,  gr-i-ok-nS'-ma 

Eriocoma,  gr-i-ok'-o-ma 

Eriodendron,  gr-i-o-den'-dron 

Eriogonum,  gr-i-og'-o-num 

Erioljena,  gr-i-o-le'-na 

Eriophorum,  gr-i-of'-or-um 

Eridpsis,  Sr-i-op'-sis 

Eriospermum,  er-i-o-sper'-mum 

Eriostgmon,  ^r-i-o-ste'-mon 

Erisma,  g-riz'-nia 

Erithalis,  e-rith'-i-lis 

Ernbdea,  er-no'-de-a 

Erodium,  g-ro'-di-um 

Erophila,  e-rof'-il-a 

Erpetion,    er-pgt'-ion 

Ertica,  e-ru'-ka 

C.  ButUr. 
{Jo  he  continued.) 


if  Tf-e  first  instalment  appeared  in  the  issue  for  September  26. 
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SOCIETIJBS. 

ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 

October  13. — The  Hall  was  well  filled  with 
exhibits  on  the  occasion  o£  the  fortnightly  meet- 
ing held  on  this  date,  and  although  hardy  gar- 
den flowers  predominated,  there  were  many 
good  displays  of  Orchids,  greenhouse  plants, 
ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  and  hardy  fruits, 
especially  choice  being  the  collection  of  Apples 
staged  by  Lt.-Col.  Bokton,  Cheveney. 

The  members  of  the  Floral  Committee  had 
many  novelties  brought  to  their  notice,  and  of 
these  they  recognised  seven  as  worthy  of  Awards 
of  Merit. 

The  Orchid  Committee  granted  two  First- 
Class  Certificates,  three  Awards  of  Merit,  and 
two  Botanical   Certificates. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Fellows  a 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Cecil  Hooper, 
F.S.I.,  on  "The  Influence  of  Geology  on  Hor- 
ticulture" 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  and 
Messrs.  Chas.  T.  Uruery,  T.  \V.  Turner,  G. 
Keuthe,  Chas.  Dixon,  Arthur  Turner,  H.  J. 
Jones,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  W.  P.  Thomson,  W. 
J.  James,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  George  Paul,  Ed.  Maw- 
ley,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  John  Green,  Jas.  Wal- 
ker, E.  J.  Bowles,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Chas.  E. 
Shea,  F.  Page  Roberts,  W.  Howe,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jennings,  Walter  T. 
Ware,  and  George  Gordon. 

Messrs.  Cuibu.sh  &  Sons,  Highgate,  London, 
N.,  showed  beautiful  Carnations  in  vases,  staged 
with  great  skill ;  also  on  another  table  a  large 
exhibit  of  Pernettya  mucronata  of  the  white-ber- 
ried variety ;  a  batch  of  Skimmia  japonica 
finely  in  berry,  and  examples  of  the  Otaheite 
Orange — Citrus  sinensis,  with  several  dozen 
fruits  on  miniature  trees.     (Siher  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  tV  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  made  a  fine  exhibit  with 
hardy  Ferns  in  about  100  varieties,  and  aU  of 
evergreen  species.  There  were  many  beautiful 
varietal  forms  with  plumose,  crested  and  other 
variations,  in  addition  to  the  types.  Some  of 
the  finer  were  Polystichum  angulare  divisilo- 
bum  magnificum,  the  name  being  descriptive  of 
the  plant ;  Polypodium  Schneideri,  Polysti- 
chum aculeatum  acutilobum,  Scolopendrium 
vulgare  crispum,  S.  v.  digitata,  and  other  varie- 
ties, Lomaria  chilense,  Polystichum  aculeatum 
cruciatum,  and  Ceterach  ofiicinarum.  (Silver 
FTora  Medal.) 

A  few  Ferns  were  arranged  by  Messrs.  Eggett 
&  Sons,  Thames  Ditton,  amongst  pieces  of 
tufa,  a  porous  stone  that  is  suitable  for  con- 
structing ferneries. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  showed  a 
collection  of  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums  and  a 
Carnation  named  Lady  Audley  Neeld  (carmine 
and  white)  ;  the  variety  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and  a 
variety  of  Tree  Carnation. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  filled  the  table  they  usually 
occupy  at  these  meetings  with  tiny  plants  of 
Citrus  japonicus,  all  with  abundant  fruits  ;  and  a 
batch  of  the  winter-blooming  Begonia  Elatior, 
a  very  effective  variety  having  large,  rose-col- 
oured inflorescences  and  a  compact  habit  of 
growth.  As  a  separate  exhibit  Messrs.  Veitch 
showed  coniferous  plants,  including  many  new 
and  rare  species.  They  were  very  ornamental 
in  character,  and  the  shape,  colouring,  habit, 
&c.,  varied  greatly  in  the  different  subjects. 
Among  the  more  interesting  were  Pinus  Ar- 
mandii,  a  new  Chinese  species  having  triangu- 
lar leaves,  six  in  the  spur,  the  foliage  bearing  a 
glaucous  tint ;  Abies  Veitchii,  an  elegant  plant 
with  a  silver  revei  se  to  the  leaves  ;  Sciadopitys 
verticillata,  represented  by  several  fine  plants  ; 
Pinus  ponderosa,  Cryptomeria  japonica  elegans, 
Cedrus  atlantica  glauca,  Cupiessus  arizonica,  C. 
lusitanica  glauca,  the  rare  Torreya  myristica, 
Pinus  Laricio  pygmsea,  a  finely-coloured  speci- 
men of  Retinospora  filifera  aurea,  Abies  pun- 
gens  glauca  pendula,  Pinus  Sabiniana,  a  rare 
species,  Libocedrus  macrolepis  with  glaucous 
habit,  and  Abies  (Tsuga)  canadensis  pendula. 
(Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Another  large  group  of  coniferous  plants  was 
presented  by  Messrs.  Jefferies  &  Son,  Ciren- 
cester, who  showed  finely-formed  plants  of  Abies 


pungens  glauca,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  in  great  variety,  Cupressus  noot- 
katensis  (syn.),  Thujopsis  borealis,  Cupressus 
filiformis  elegans,  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca, 
Abies  Veitchii,  and  many  others.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Old  Nurseries,  Ches- 
hunt,  displayed  sprays  of  shrubs  and  tre^s  hav- 
ing autumn-tinted  foliage,  brightly  coloured 
berries,  also  variegated  foliage,  and  a  few  were 
in  flower.  The  various  species  of  Oaks  and 
Maples  were  especially  pleasing,  Quercus  palus- 
tris  being  remarkably  finely  coloured.  We  may 
also  mention  Sambucus  nigra  marmorata,  with 
silver  variegation  ;  Rosa  sericea  pteracantha,  with 
large  red-coloured  spines  ;  Liquidambar  styraci- 
flua,  Paul's  Purple  Peach,  Aronia  floribunda, 
showing  brilliant  autumn  tints ;  Cutoneaster 
nummularifolia,  a  dark  purple-berried  species  ; 
Pernettya  mucronata,  crowded  with  its  pretty 
berries,  Hamamelis  arborea  and  Calcycanthus 
occidentalis,  both  these  being  in  flower. 

Messrs.  R.  Haekness  &  Co.,  Hitchin,  made 
a  pretty  show  with  Roses  having,  considering 
the  late  season,  excellent  blooms  of  Maman 
C"*ochet,  a  variety  that  has  done  remarkably  well 
this  year;  Betty  (rose  and  citron  shades),  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Corallina, 
White  Maman  Cochet  and  other  well-known 
kinds.     (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Great  Berkhamsted, 
showed  a  jmall  exhibit  of  Roses  and  a  mauve- 
coloured    Carnation   named  the  Mikado. 

An  exhibit  of  Roses  was  also  made  by  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  ci  Co.,  Colchester.  The  blooms 
were  mainly  of  garden  varieties,  there  being 
brightly-coloured  examples  of  Queen  Mab,  Sun- 
set (a  small  yellow  Tea  Rose),  Countess  of 
Derby,  Gustave  Regis,  Hugh  Dickson  (a  fine 
dark  Rose  with  perfume),  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and 
others.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Sur- 
rey, arranged  a  pleasing  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Pentstemons  and  border  Phloxes.  The 
back  of  the  group  was  composed  of  tall  epergnes 
arranged  in  three  clumps,  the  central  one  hav- 
ing at  the  base  large  blooms  of  Japanese  varie- 
ties of  Chrysanthemums,  very  fine  being  blooms 
of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  (white),  and  Henry  Per- 
kins (reddish  suffusion  on  a  yellow  ground). 
The  border  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  were 
in  great  assortment,  some  of  the  finer  being  Mrs. 
A.  Thomson  (dark  yellow),  Diana  (bronze),  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Scott,  and  Blue  Boy  (a  shade  of  bronze 
mihgled  with  rose).  Mrs.  J.  W.  Scott  (a  white 
bloom  of  medium  siae),  and  Ernest  Daudet  (yel- 
lowish bronze)  are  other  pleasing  C'hrysanthe- 
mums.  The  Pentstemons  represented  a  good 
strain  of  these  useful  bedding  plants,  and  the 
exhibit  was  staged  with  excellent  taste.  (Sil- 
ver-Gilt Banksian  Medal.) 

Dahlias  in  great  variety  were  well  shown  by 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  among  a 
setting  of  Grasses,  sprays  of  coloured  foliage, 
and  berries.  The  collection  was  replete  with  all 
the  choicer  kinds,  principally  of  the  Cactus- 
flowered  type.  -\  row  of  Ceanothus  varieties 
was  in  the  foreground  of  the  group,  some  of  the 
kinds  having  rose-coloured  inflorescences. 
Dahlia  Mauve  Perfection  is  a  very  charming 
flower.      (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Joseph  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sus- 
sex, showed  many  excellent  blooms  of  Cactus 
and  single-flowered  Dahlias,  also  some  of  the 
small  flowered  Cactus  type,  of  which  the  varie- 
ties Goldfinch  (yellow,  tipped  with  rose),  The 
Bride  (white),  Mary  (white  and  red)  are  desir- 
able kinds.  The  single  Dahlias  were  very 
bright,  Flora,  Peggy,  Miss  Moreland,  Fugi  San, 
Columbine  and  Formosa  being  especially  good. 

Messrs.  DOBBIE  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.iS.,  and 
Mark's  Tey,  Essex,  showed  brightly-coloured 
blooms  of  Dahlias  of  the  Cactus-flowered  sec- 
tion, all  of  the  choicer  kinds  and  effectively 
staged. 

A  table  was  filled  with  berried  and  orna- 
mental-leaved plants  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell, 
Richmond.  The  specimens  were  of  a  size  suit- 
able for  table  decoration,  and  embraced  .Skim- 
mia Fortunei,  .-Vucuba  japonica.  Eleagnus 
Simonii,  Ivies  in  variety,  Eurya  latifolia,  Vero- 
nica Andersonii  variegata  and  numerous  Coni- 
fers. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
showed  blooms  of  the  white  Chrysanthemum 
Moneymaker,  and  a  large  number  of  perennial 
Asters  (Michaelmas  Daisies).  The  latter  flowers 
were  shown  in  great  variety,  some  of  the  best 


being  those  labelled  Ryecroft  Pink,  Calliope  (a 
fine  bold  spike  of  large  pale  blue  flowers).  May 
Crum,  Thora,  Thirza,  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Preco- 
cite  (purplish),  Diana,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian- 
Medal.) 

Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree 
(gr.  Mr.  Ed.  Beckett),  made  a  magnificent  dis- 
play with  perennial  .\sters  (Michaelmas  Daisies), 
many  of  the  varieties  being  seedlings  of  worth;, 
two  of  the  best  are  described  below  under 
awards.  The  exhibit  extended  across  the  build- 
ing at  the  end  opposite  the  clock,  and  merited 
much  praise  from  the  artistic  and  effective  man- 
ner in  which  the  sprays  were  displayed.  There- 
was  no  overcrowding,  but  each  stand  of  blooms 
was  seen  to  advantage  in  bold,  brightly-flowered 
sprays.  A  selection  of  the  varieties  includes 
cordifolius  albus,  bearing  innumerable  starry 
blossoms  faintly  tinted  with  rose ;  H.  J.  Cut- 
bush,  of  the  .\mellus  strain,  with  rose  flowers  ; 
Star  Shower,  tiny  white  blossoms  set  in  abund- 
ance on  the  tall' sprays;  Wm.  Marshall  (blue),, 
and  Mrs.  Raynor  (deep  rose).  (Silver-Gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Mr.  F-RANK  Brazier,  Caterham,  Surrey,, 
showed  perennial  Asters,  border  Phloxes,  and- 
Chrysantheniums  set  up  in  a  pleasing  style  with 
tall  Pampas  Grass  (Cortaderia)  at  the  back.  The 
bronze-coloured  Nina  Blick  Chrysanthemum  and 
the  paler  Polly  were  noticeable  in  this  pretty 
group.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  had  a  smalF 
but  select  group  of  hardy  plants.  A  batch  oF 
Nerines  included  many  new  hybrids  of  merit, 
but  the  finest  was  N.  Corsica  major,  although. 
N.  Prince  of  Orange  ranks  very  high  as  a  good 
decorative  flower.  In  addition  to  the  Nerines- 
were  bulbous  plants,  Lapagerias,  Berberidopsis- 
corallina  in  fruit,  Tropaeolum  tuberosum,  Escal- 
Ionia  oregonensis,  &c. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.,  exhibited  seasonable- 
garden  flowers,  including  many  border  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums,  Tritonias,  perennial  -Asters, 
Phlox  decussata,  the  rose-coloured  Lupin,  Cor- 
taderia argentea,  and  the  rose-coloured  variety 
Cimicifuga  simplex.  Gladiolus  primulinus,  and 
several  autumn-flowering  bulbous  plants. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunvaru  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maid- 
stone, Kent,  showed  many  fine  garden  flowers,, 
having  good  examples  of  the  best  species  in. 
season.  A  prominent  position  was  afforded 
sprays  of  their  new  Physalis  with  its  brilliantly- 
coloured  calyces. 

Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  Kent, 
had  hardy  flowers  in  variety,  amongst  which 
compound  flowers  such  as  Chrysanthemums, 
Asters,  Gaillardias,  Rudbeckias,  Ileleniums,  ^:c.,. 
predominated.  They  showed  a  fine  white 
Cimicifuga,  labelled  C.  simplex  Clark's  variety, 
that  is  stated  to  have  been  already  recognised 
by  award  under  another  name. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  showed 
boxes  of  Alpine  plants,  and  at  the  back  an  as- 
sortment of  hardy  flowers. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton-on-Thames, 
showed  a  few  Alpine  plants  and  hardy  gardeai 
flowers. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  showed  Carnations,  small  Orange  trees 
in  fruit,  freely-flowered  plants  of  Chironia  exi- 
fera,  and  a  row  of  the  handsome  Dracaena  de 
Grootii. 

A  novelty  of  much  interest  was  seen  in  small 
fountains  staged  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Wood  &  Sons,. 
Wood  Green.  The  water  is  thrown  up  by  a 
small  electric  motor  concealed  in  the  base  of 
the  fountain,  and  is  thus  used  over  and  over 
again.  Some  were  small  enough  to  place  upon  a- 
dining  table. 

Nerine  Bowdenii  was  displayed  by  Messrs. 
R.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter,  the  plants  having 
been  continually  grown  in  the  open  for  three 
years.  The  species  has  already  been  granted 
an  Award  of  Merit  under  the  name  of  N. 
excellens  major  (see  fig.  in  Gardeners^  Chronicle,. 
November  26,  1904,  p.  36."i).  The  Award  of 
Merit  was  on  this  occasion  confirmed.  This  was 
also  done  in  the  case  of  Cimicifuga  simplex, 
shown  by  Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Aster  Climax. — A  new  variety  of  Michaelmas 
Daisy,  with  exceptionally  large  blue  flowers. 
The  growths  are  tall,  and  in  the  herbaceous 
border     the     bright     flowers    would    sho»'    to 
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advantage,  being  rendered  more  conspicuous  by 
a  bright-yellow  centre. 

Aslcr  Maidmhood. — A  variety  of  the  Ericoides 
section  having  large  sheaves  of  starry-white 
flowers,  each  shoot  having  numerous  axillary 
growths  crowded  with  the  pretty  blossoms.  The 
variety  is  a  tall  grower.  Both  were  shown  by 
the  Hon.  ViCARV  GiBBS,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  Ed. 
Beckett). 

Draciina  Bruaniii  varicgata. — The  handsome 
foliage  is  heavily  variegated  with  rich,  golden 
colour,  and  in  the  younger  leaves  tinted  with 
rose.  The  plant  is  as  robust  in  habit  as  the 
t3'pe,  the  specimen  exhibited  being  about  2  feet 
in  height  and  furnished  with  foliage  to  the  pot 
level.    (Shown  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons.) 

Ncriitc  Countcii  of  Altamont. — A  hybrid 
variety  resembling  a  pale-coloured  form  of  N. 
Prince  of  Orange  or  of  N.  Corsica  major.  It 
blooms  very  freely.  (Shown  by  F.  D.  Godman, 
Esq.,  Horsham.) 

Rose  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Holland. — A  Hybrid 
Tea  variety  of  pleasing  form,  the  buds  being 
coloured  a  deep  rose-pink,  but  in  the  older 
flower  the  petals  are  paler.  The  foliage  and 
shoots  are  robust,  indicating  a  strong  growth. 

Rose  Mrs.  .Alfred  Tate.— A.  variety  of  the  Hy- 
brid Tea  section,  with  rather  few  petals,  so  that 
the  older  blossoms  open  almost  like  a  single 
Rose.  The  buds  are  exquisite  both  in  colour 
and  shape ;  the  general  tone  is  coppery-red, 
formed  by  a  base  of  yellow  suffused  with  red- 
dish pink. 

Rose  Mrs.  Wakefield  Christie  Miller.— This  is 
also  of  the  H.T.  class,  and  the  largest  of  the 
three.  The  blooms  are  globose,  the  centre 
petals  being  rose-pink,  but  as  they  fall  back 
they  assume  a  silvery  sheen.  The  colouring  is 
very  bright.  (These  Roses  were  shown  by  S. 
MacGredv   &   SON'S,    Portadown,    Ireland.) 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair;,  and  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  de  B. 
Crawshay,  H.  Little,  W.  Boxall,  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
F.  J.  Hanbury,  Stuart  H.  Low,  A.  A.  McBean, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  J.  Forster  Alcock,  J.  Cypher,  J. 
Charlesworth,  H.  G.  Alexander,  A.  Dye,  W.  H. 
White,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Ballantine,  Gurney  Wil- 
son, W.  Bolton,  and  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart. 

H.  S.  GooDSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Dayl,  staged  a  good  group,  for  which 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  voted,  and  in  which, 
among  a  good  selection  of  Odontoglossums, 
were  a  fine  blotched  variety  of  O.  crispum, 
flowering  for  the  first  time,  and  a  large  speci- 
men of  a  hybrid  of  O.  Rolfeae  well  flowered  and 
splendidly  grown.  Specially  noteworthy  were 
Laslio-Cattleya  St.  Gothard  (see  Awards), 
Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyano-Warneri,  large  in  size 
and  delicately  coloured ;  varieties  of  Cattleya 
Iris  and  other  hybrids  ;  three  strong  plants  of 
Cypripedium  insigne  Harefield  Hall,  and  Cypri- 
pediums. 

Henry  Little,  Esq.,  Baronshalt,  Twicken- 
ham (gr.  Mr.  Howard),  staged  a  group,  for 
which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  The 
plants  were  finely  grown  and  well  illustrated  the 
beauties  of  the  crosses  of  Cattleya  Bowringiana, 
as  it  included  a  noble  specimen  of  Cattleya  Man- 
tinii  inversa,  with  five  spikes  of  over  30  flowers  ; 
C.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley,  C.  Portia,  C.  Wend- 
landiana,  Ljelio-Cattleya  TenoSj  and  other  hy- 
brids of  C.   BowTingiana, 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  secured 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  fine  group,  in  which 
were  some  good  novelties  (see  Awards).  The 
back  of  the  group  was  composed  of  splendid 
examples  of  the  blue  Vanda  cosrulea  of  the  best 
type.  With  them  were  some  showy  hybrid  Cat- 
tleyas  and  Laslio-Cattleyas,  including  a  ver)' 
large  and  finely-coloured  form  of  C.  Lord  Roth- 
schild magnifica,  a  pretty  new  Lcelio-Cattleya 
with  Indian  yellow  sepals  and  petals  and  ruby- 
coloured  lip  ;  C.  Venus,  "  Sander's  variety,"  a 
fine  product  of  C.  Iris  and  C.  aurea  ;  C.  con- 
spicua  (Gaskelliana  X  bicolor),  a  pretty  hybrid 
of  the  C.  Iris  class  ;  a  strong  plant  of  Cypri- 
pedium Niobe  Excelsior  with  several  handsome 
flowers;  C.  Actffius  auriferum,  and  an  interest- 
ing selection  of  curious  species  of  Orchids. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  Sussex,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  for  a  select  group,  in  which  were  several 
dark-coloured  forms  of  Laelio-Cattleya  luminosa, 
L.-C.  Golden  Oriole,  and  other  L^lio-Cattleyas  ; 


Oncidium  incurvum  album,  Trichopilia  nobilis 
alba,  Phaius  flavus  variety  albus,  with  clear 
white  flowers  having  brown  lines  on  the  lip  ; 
good  Vanda  Kimballiana,  hybrid  Miltonias, 
Cycnoches  Egertonianum  of  the  dark-purple 
type  ;  Odontoglossum  Lambeauanum  and  other 
Odontoglossums,  Zygo-Colax  Wiganianus;  a 
very  fine  form  of  Cymhidium  Gammieanum,  and 
the  singular  and  rare  Chondrorhyncha  Lendyana 
with  white  flowers. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cvpher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  well- 
arranged  group,  at  each  end  of  which  were  a 
number  of  Cypripedium  Fairrieanum.  In  the 
group  were  a  fine  selection  of  varieties  of  Den- 
drobium  Phalsnopsis  Schroderianum,  and  some 
good  hybrid  Cypripediums,  of  which  C.  Milo, 
"  Westonbirt  variety,"  was  the  darkest  and  best. 
Phaio-Calanthe  Chardwarense  had  bright-yellow 
flowers  with  red-brown  markings  on  the  lip. 
Cattleya  Mantinii  nobilior  was  well  represented. 

Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  good 
group,  including  Cattleya  Venetia,  a  pretty  hy- 
brid of  C.  maxima  with  blush-white  flowers, 
the  labellum  being  veined  with  purple;  varie- 
ties of  C'.  Armstrongia;  and  C.  Iris ;  a  very 
finely-coloured  cross  between  Lselio-Cattleya 
Cappei  and  C.  Iris,  with  orange^coloured  sepals 
and  petals  and  elongated  ruby-red  lip  with  a 
yellow  line  down  the  centre  ;  Cypripedium  Miss 
Louisa  Fowler,  a  very  dark  form  of  C.  Fairriea- 
num, C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall,  and  other 
Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate,  secured 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  of  good 
varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata  and  C.  Minucia, 
together  with  a  few  botanical  Orchids. 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  very  fine 
group,  in  which  the  magnificent  specimen  of  Cat- 
tleya fulvescens  with  14  flowers  and  the  fine  mass 
of  Cattleya  Bowringiana  with  nine  very  strong 
spikes  each  secured  a  well-merited  Cultural 
Commendation  for  the  grower.  The  finely-grown 
selection  of  Odontoglossums  included  good  O. 
cnspum  and  O.  Lambeauanum  ;  and  the  Cypri- 
pediums the  very  fine  yellow  and  white  C. 
Rossettii ;  a  good  C.  Memoria  Moensii  with  a 
showy  purple  and  white  dorsal  sepal ;  C. 
./dbertianum,  a  dark  form  of  the  C.  triumphans 
class ;  C.  Maudiae,  and  several  fine  C.  insigne 
Sanderas  with  five  to  seven  flowers. 

Monsieur  Mertens,  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent, 
secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  selec- 
tion of  good  hybrid  Odontoglossums,  a  finelj'- 
coloured  seedling  O.  crispum,  and  a  good  Mil- 
tonia  Bleuana. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  received 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  containing 
Vanda  Kimballiana,  Cymbidium  erythrostylum, 
a  good  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba,  Cypripedium 
Milo  Westonbirt  variety ;  C.  A.  de  Lairesse 
Low's  variety,  a  dark  and  massive  form ;  C. 
Thalia  giganteum,  with  a  very  large  dorsal 
sepal ;  Cycnoches  peruvianum,  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria  Leopoldii,  Oncidium  incurvum  album,  O. 
longipes,  and  two  plants  of  the  rare  white 
Lffilia  Perrinii  nivea,  with  a  pale-pink  front  to 
the  lip. 

Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  sent 
Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  Danse  aurea,  a  pretty 
variety,  with  yellowish  sepals  and  petals  tinged 
with  rose,  and  bright-yellow  lip  with  purple 
apex  ;  Brasso-C'attieya  Heatonense  var.  delicata, 
with  a  finely-formed  white  flower  tinged  and 
veined  with  lilac  on  the  fringed  lip. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Hors- 
ham (gr.  Mr.  Duncan),  sent  Laslio-Cattleya 
Dorothy  Strachan  (L.  Dayana  X  C.  Eldorado),  a 
pretty  dwarf  hybrid  with  silver-white  sepals  and 
petals,  the  former  tinged  and  the  latter  veined 
with  lilac  and  bearing  purple  marks  on  the  mar- 
gins, the  lip  being  purple. 

Messrs.  Heath  cSt  Sons,  Cheltenham,  staged  a 
group  including  Cypripediums,  Dendrobium 
formosum  giganteum,.  and  D.  Phalaenopsis 
Schroderianum. 

The  Committee  inspected  a  number  of  paint- 
ings of  Orchids  executed  by  Miss  M.  Walters 
Anson,  Dovedale,  Lewin  Koad,  Streatham,  and 
recommended  a  .Silver  Flora  Medal.  The  draw- 
ings were  very  faithful,  but  exception  was  taken 
to  the  unsuitable  backgrounds  of  some  of  the 
pictures.  This  was  explained  by  the  artist  stat- 
ing that  the  pictures  were  painted  thus  to  order. 


AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificates. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  St.  Gothard  (L.-C.  Gottoiana  X 
C.  Hardyana),  from  H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fair- 
lawn,  Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day).  A  noble 
Cattleya,  and  among  the  Largest  and  best  in 
shape.  The  broad  sepals  and  petals  are  bright 
purplish-rose;  the  very  large  labellum  deep 
ruby-crimson. 

Cypripedium  Charlesworthii  Bromilowianuyn  ^ 
from  II.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rann  Lea,  Rain- 
hill,  Lancashire  (gr.  Mr.  W.  J.  Morgan).  A 
true  albino  of  the  good  type  of  C.  Charles- 
worthii, and  a  very  remarkable  and  beautiful 
plant.  The  flower  is  of  C.  Charlesworthii  form, 
the  petals  and  lip  pale  green,  without  any  trace 
of  the  brown  and  purple  tinting  of  the  ordinary 
form  ;  the  dorsal  sepal  being  snow  white,  with 
the  slightest  marking  of  gre;n  at  the  base,  the 
staminode  also  white. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Lalio-Cattleya  Cornelia  Westonbirt  variety  (L. 
pumila-  X  C.  labiata),  from  Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  Hol- 
ford, CLE.,  C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander). 
A  showy  hybrid,  with  flowers  equal  in  size  to 
those  of  C.  labiata,  but  of  firmer  substance. 
Sepals  and  petals  rose  colour;  lip  ruby-crimson 
with  light-rose  margin. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Sanders,  from 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Son.  An  unique  variety,  for 
among  tlie  many  thousands  of  plants  imported 
nothing  similar  has  appeared.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  very  broad  in  all  the  segments.  The 
sepals  are  white  with  light-brown  blotches  on 
the  lower  halves,  some  smaller  spots  extending 
to  the  middle.  The  petals  are  white  with  a  ray 
of  light  brown  spots  in  the  lower  half,  the 
spotting  in  both  sepals  and  petals  having  a 
slight  purple  tinge.  The  lip  is  large  and  flat, 
pure  white,  with  yellow  crest  and  some  fine 
purple   lines  at   the  base. 

Cypripedium  Lord  Ossulston  Sander's  variety 
(Leeanum  Cliniaberryanum  X  Charlesworthii). 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  white  with  a  slight  rose 
tinge  and  a  small  green  base,  the  rest  of  the 
flower  being  light  green.  From  Messrs.  Sander 
&  Sons. 

Botanical  Certificates. 

Cymbidium  Dayanum,  from  IMessrs.  Sander 
&  Sons.  A  graceful  species,  described  by  the 
late  Professor  Reichenbach  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1869,  p.  710,  from  a  specimen  received 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Day  from  Assam.  The 
specimen  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  was  sent 
by  their  collector  Micholitz  from  Annam.  It 
has  slender,  arching,  green  leaves  and  racemes 
of  white  flowers  with  purple  lines  on  the  petals 
and  dark  purple  sides  to  the  labellum.  It  has 
been  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7,863, 
and  in  King  and  Pantlin's  Orchids  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalaya  as  C.  Simonsianum,  and  the  C  pul- 
cherrimum  of  gardens  is  probably  a  form  of  it. 

Megaclinium  colubrinum,  from  Messrs.  San- 
DER  &  Sons.  A  singular  species,  with  flattened 
dull-purple  rachis  bearing  on  each  side  a  row 
of  small  flowers  of  the  same  colour. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
and  Messrs.  Jos.  Cheal,  Owen  Thomas,  P.  W. 
Tuckett,  John  Harrison,  Joseph  Davis,  G.  Rey- 
nolds, John  Basham,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  Alex. 
Dean,  J.  AVillard,  Geo.  Wythes,  A.  H.  Pearson, 
and  Edwin  Beckett. 

The  usual  array  of  seedling  Apples  was  seen, 
but  none  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee, neither  did  a  variety  of  Melon.  A  mag- 
nificent sample  of  Chas.  Ross  .Apple  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  jAs.  Webber,  Minehead,  Somer- 
set, and  for  these  fruits  a  Cultural  Commenda- 
tion was  awarded. 

Apples  of  exceptionally  fine  quality  were 
shown  by  Lt.-Col.  Borton,  Cheveney  Hunton 
(gr.  ?.Ir.  James  Whittle).  Not  only  were  the 
fruits  large  and  of  fine  colour,  but  they  were 
regular  in  sample  and  free  from  blemish  of 
skin.  The  varieties  were  numerous,  the  exhi- 
bit extending  around  one  end  of  the  south  an- 
nexe. Varieties  that  were  especially  fine 
were  Chas.  Ross,  .Mlington  Pippin,  Wealthy, 
Baumann's  Red  Winter  Reinette,  Bismarck 
(exceptionally  fine),  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seed- 
ling, Mere  de  Menage,  Belle  Dubois,  Bar- 
nack    Beauty,    Warner's    King,    Sandringham, 
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Teasgood  Nonsuch,  and  Emperor  Alexand-er. 
(Silver-Gilt  Hogg  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  te  Co.,  Enfield,  London, 
N.,  showed  a  few  varieties  of  Apples,  for  which 
a   Silver   Baiiksian    Medal   was   awarded. 

A  basket  of  small  Black  Cluster  Grapes  was 
shown  by  Mr.  James  Deakev,  14,  Newlands 
Park,  Sydenham,  under  the  name  of  Brandt 
Grapes. 

Mrs.  Miller,  Moyleen,  Marlow,  showed  Moy- 
leen  Chutney,  a  delicacy  of  very  agreeable  taste  ; 
also  jams.  Elderberry  syrup,  and  other  con- 
serves. 

A  Cucumber  seedling  from  Worthing  Tele- 
graph was  shown  by  Mr.  Jas.  Dutton,  Ham 
Arch  Nurseries,  Worthinj. 


BRITISH     GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

(LEEDS    BRANCH.) 

October  3. — The  Leeds  members  of  the  above 
association  held  their  first  meeting  for  the  new 
session  on  the  above  date.  Mr.  Donoghue  pre- 
sided over  a  moderate  attendance.  Mr.  Man- 
sell,  managing  director  of  Me.ssrs.  Moore,  Ltd., 
Orchid  nurserymen,  was  the  lecturer,  his  sub- 
ject being  "  Orchids."  Mr.  Mansell  condemned 
the  old  practice  of  severe  drying  at  the  resting 
season  in  order  to  produce  llowering-spikes, 
such  treatment  being  detrimental  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  plants.  The  resting  season  is  best 
brought  about  by  a  slightly  lower  temperature 
and  a  reduction  of  water,  but  at  no  time  should 
the  plants  be  allowed  to  shrixel  for  lack  of 
moisture.  Mr.  Mansell  exhibited  a  group  of 
Orchids  in  bloom  consisting  of  Dendrobium 
Phalienopsis  Schroderianum,  Vanda  ccerula, 
Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  Oncidium  tigrinum, 
seedling  Lselio-Cattleyas,  Cypripedij.Ti  insigne 
varieties,  and  species  of  botanical  interest.     /.  D. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

October  6. — The  monjhly  meeting  of  the 
above  association  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  Edinburgh,  on  this  date.  Mr  Whytock, 
the  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was 
a  good  attendance  of  the  members.  Professor 
R.  Stewart  MacDougall,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  "  Insecticides  :  Sprays  and  Spray- 
ing." Professor  MacDougall  first  gave  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  structuie  and  methods  of  feed- 
ing of  insects  which  prey  on  plants,  and  he  im- 
pressed upon  his  audience  the  necessity  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  biting  insects  and  sucking 
insects  in  applying  insecticides,  also  for  properly 
timing  their  application  so  as  to  catch  the  stage 
in  the  life-history  of  the  insect  at  which  the 
specific  would  be  most  effective.  The  same  treat- 
ment would  not  do  for  comhatinj  a  gnawing 
we«vil  as  applied  for  a  sucking  aphis,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  leaf-rolling  larva  it  is  of  little 
use  in  applying  a  spray  after  the  grub  had 
wrapped  the  leaf-blade  around  its  body.  The 
various  kinds  of  insecticides  and  winter  washes 
were  dealt  with. 

There  was  a  fine  exhibit  of  early-fiowering 
Chrysanthemums  from  the  open  border  shown 
by  Mr.  A.  Thomson,  Dean  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
The  group  consisted  of  110  varieties,  most  of 
which  were  of  recent  introduction,  and  some  of 
them  were  new.  A  First-Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  to  a  new  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mum of  a  bronzy-yellow  colour,  named  Miss 
Balfour  Melville,  raised  by  Mr.  Wm.  RobeRTEOx, 
Pilrig  House,  Edinburgh.  There  were  also  exhi- 
bited new  early-flowering  white  Chrysanthe- 
mums "  Hecuba  "  and  "  Cassandra,"  raised  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Young,  Edinburgh  ;  a  seedling  early 
Potato  raised  by  Mr.  D.  Arkley,  Woodlea, 
.A.uchterarder ;  fruits  of  Crata;gus  pyracantha 
Lelandii  and  spikes  of  perennial  Asters  from 
Mr.  C.  Comkort,  Broomfield,  Davidson's 
Mains ;  dwarf  Polyantha  Roses  from  Messrs. 
Todd  &  Co.  ;  and  flowers  of  Justicia  carnea  from 
Mr.  A.  JOH.NSTONE,  Hay  Lodge,  Edinburgh. 

Four    new   members   were   elected. 

The  paper  for  the  next  monthly  meeting,  to 
10  held  on  November  3rd,  will  be  by  Mr.  David 
Nicoll,  Rossie,  Forgandenny,  the  subject  being 
"  Chrysanthemums :  The  Growing  and  Show- 
ing of  Laree  Blooms." 


HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

"A    HOLIDAY    ON    THE    NILE." 

October  13. — At  the  Hotel  Windsor,  on  this 
date,  the  house  dinners  of  the  Horticultural  CKb 
were  resumed.  Mr.  Harry  J.  \^eitch  presided, 
and  between  forty  and  fifty  members  and  guests 
were  present  to  hear  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton's 
promised  description  of  "  A  Holiday  on  the 
Nile,"  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  beau- 
tifully coloured  lantern  slides  from  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Sutton  during  his  travels.  His 
previous  lecture  on  "  A  Camping  Tour  from 
Damascus  to  Petra  in  Arabia"  had  evoked 
great  expectations,  which  were  in  every  way 
realised,  the  brilliancy,  sharpness,  and  artis- 
tic effect  of  many  of  the  photographs 
exciting  admiration,  coupled  with  surpiise 
when  Mr.  Sutton  explained  that  many  of  them 
were  snapshots  taken  whilst  riding  hor^e, 
donkey,  or  camel.  The  interest  of  the  lecture, 
however,  was  largely  enhanced  by  the  lecturer's 
allusions  to  the  political,  historical,  and  artistic 
lore  of  ancient  and  modern  Egypt.  A  splendid 
view  of  Cairo,  for  instance,  gave  occasion  for 
an  allusion  to  its  conquest  by  a  small  body  of 
exhausted  British  soldiers,  barely  150  in  number, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Watson.  A  pre- 
vious set  of  slides  gave  a  series  of  charming 
pictures  of  the  Suez  Canal  starting  from  Port 


THE    late    ALEXANDER    CROMEIE. 

Said,  particular  allusion  being  made  to  the 
admirable  service  established  by  ivlessrs.  'Ihomas 
Cook  &  Sons  for  Oriental  trips.  Views  uf 
the  Pyramids  followed,  including  the  oldest 
of  all,  the  step-Pyramid  at  Sakkara  supposed  to 
have  been  built  about  6,200  years  ago.  The 
largest  Pyramid  is  estimated  as  having 
been  about  70  feet  higher  than  St.  Paul's  Catle- 
dral,  with  a  base  as  large  as  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  The  immense  blocks  of  stone  composing 
it  had  to  be  conveyed  some  600  miles  from  the 
quarries  at  .\ssouan.  The  tombs  of  the  kings, 
although  of  later  date,  being  estimated  at  only 
some  3,000  years,  are  remarkable  f'jr  being  en- 
tirely excavated  on  hiU-sides.  Externally  nothing 
is  seen  but  small  cave-like  apertures  in  the  soil, 
and  yet  penetrating  these  a  series  of  great  halls 
is  reached  after  passing  through  a  long  and 
spacious  corridor.  Every  inch  of  the  surface 
of  the  walls  and  the  ceilings  is  occupied  by  bril- 
liantly-coloured mural  paintings  of  hieroglyphic 
and  pictorial  character,  the  colours  being 
evidently  as  briglit  to-day  as  when  first  ap- 
plied. By  means  of  flash-lights  a  number  of 
photographs  were  obtained,  but  it  is  not  known 
what  system  of  lighting  was  used  by  the  artists, 
since  nowhere  is  there  a  trace  of  smoke,  such  as 
primitive  torches  or  other  illuminants  would  pre- 
sumably produce.  These  picture;,  as  do  most 
of  the   carvings   covering  the   gigantic  columns 


and  walls  of  the  ancient  Temples,  views  of 
which  were  presented,  possess  interest  to  the 
antiquarian  apart  from  their  merely  artis- 
tic merits.  Several  views  were  given  of 
the  great  dam  at  Assouan,  designed  to 
control  the  water  supply  of  the  Nile  and  so 
reduce  the  risks  of  periodical  famine  to  which 
ancient  Egypt  was  as  subject  as  the  Egypt  of 
later  date.  The  slides  illustrating  this  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  engineering  design  and  skill 
formed  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  lecture.  A 
very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sutton  con. 
eluded  the  meeting. 


©ftituavjj. 


Alexander  Croimbie. — On  October  2  this 
well-known  Scottish  gardener  passed  away,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  82  years.  Deceased  started  as 
gardener  at  Cramond  House,  near  Edinburgh  ; 
from  there  he  went  to  Dunlop  House,  Ayr- 
shire, at  that  time  famous  for  exotic  plants  and 
Orchids.  From  that  place  he  moved  to  Cald- 
well and  The  Kilns,  Falkirk.  At  The  Kilns 
Orchids  were  a  great  feature,  and  Mr.  Crombie 
was  very  successful  in  their  cultivation.  For  30 
years  he  had  charge  of  the  gardens  and  grounds 
at  the  Royal  Asylum,  Edinburgh,  where  garden 
operations  were  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Nine  yeais  ago  Mr.  Crombie  retired  from  this 
position  on  a  pension,  and  he  has  spent  his  latter 
years  in  comparative  ease.  Deceased  possessed  a 
striking  personality  and  never  made  an  enemy. 
In  his  early  days  he  was  a  keen  and  suc- 
cessful exhibitor,  and  could  relate  many  stories 
of  the  earlier  flower  shows  held  in  Edinburgh. 
His  eldest  son,  David,  is  gardener  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Waterford,  at  Curraghmore.  Robert 
Laird. 

Dr.  Douglas  L.  Freeland.  — It  is  with 
regret  we  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Douglas 
L.  Freeland,  of  Delamere,  Snodland,  Kent. 
The  deceased  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
, using  generation  of  rosarians,  for  he  was  an 
■rxrellent  judge,  a  keen  and  successful  exhibitor, 
.t:id  an  enthusiastic  grower.  The  larger  por- 
tion of  his  charming  garden  was  devoted  to 
the  flower  he  loved  so  well,  and  his  arches  and 
pillars  of  Roses  were  at  once  the  delight  and 
envy  of  his  many  friends.  Dr.  Freeland  was 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  he  leaves  a  widow 
and  a  wide  circle  of  friends  to  mourn  his  loss. 
He  died  on  Saturday,  10th  inst.,  and  was  laid 
to  rest  at  Snodland  on  Wednesday  last. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[CotMipondenH  an  rtqunted  to  write  the  names  ofpertoaa 
and  places  as  legibly  as  possible.  No  charge  ij 
titnite  for  these  annouiiceineiits,  but  r/  a  small  contribution 
is  sent,  to  be  placed  in  our  collecting  liox  for  the  Gariieutjs' 
Orphan    Fund,    it   wilt  be   thankfully  received,    and   an 


icknowledgment  made  in  these  columns,] 


Mr.  JA 


,  Hu 


s,  for 


Slan« 


House,   Wii 


Gardener   to    Lord    Elcho, 
combe,  R.S.O.,  GIo 

Mr.  W.  Hahrison,  late  Gardener  to  F.  S.  Brice,  Esq-, 
J. P.,  Middtemeade,  Leicester,  as  Gardener  to  R.  H 
RrMiNGTnN  WiLSON.  Esq.,  Broombead  Hall,  Bolster- 
stone,  near  Sheffield. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Sharp,  for  the  past  5^  years  Gardener  to 
H.  N.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Patjk- 
Yates,  Ince  Hall,  near  Chester. 

Mr.  F.  Chapman,  for  5  years  and  9  months  Gardener  to 
A  Francis,  Esq.,  ]4ernewood,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  as 
Gardener  and  Manager  to  H.  Broesel,  Esq.,  Her- 
mestone,  Bolton,  Lake  George.  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  1.  H.  Pcckering,  for  5J  years  Gardener  at  Bookh.im 
Lodge,  Cobham,  Surrey,  and  for  4  years  and  3  months 
in  the  service  of  R.  C.  Adams  Beck,  Esq.,  as  Gardener 
to  J.  CoLLARD  VicKERV,  Esq.,  Leigh  Holme,  Streatham, 
S.W. 

Mr.  E.  QUANTRI 
Gardener  t( 
Sevenoaks. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Cha 
Watford,  as 
Chase,  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Buc 

Mr.  B.  Nichols,  for  the  past  2  ye 

Hall  Gardens,  as  Gardener  to  John 
Oldfields  Hall,  Uttoxeter,  Staffordshii 

Mr.  W.  Read,  late  Foreman  at  Chatsworth, 


D.L.,    3. P..    Willersley, 


C.  AiiK 
Cromford,  Matlock. 
Mr.  W.  Baillie,  late  of  Beeston  Hall,  Norwich,  and 
previously  at  Holly  Grove,  Windsor  Park,  as  Gardener 
to  J.  Rutherford  Harris,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Llangibby 
Castle,  Newport,  Monmouthsliire.  (Thanks  for  your 
donation  of  2s.  for  the  R.G.O.F.  Box.l 
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IVI  iL  R  K  E  T  S. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  October  U. 
fVVe  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  tlie  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
nples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 


ithe 


irket,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
ly  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
day.— Ed.1 


Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


best  American 

—  second  size   '". 

—  smaller,       per 
doz.     bunches 

Catileyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
C  h  rysanthemunis, 

blooms  p.  doz. 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.      bunches 

Coreopsis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Cypi" 


Gaillardias,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Caideiiias.perdoz. 

blooms 

Gladiolus,  Brench- 

doz.  spikes    ... 
Gypsophila  per  dz. 


10-20 
5  0-60 
3  0-40 


9  0-12  0 
8  0-10  0 

2  0-30 
5  0-12  0 
16-26 
2  0-26 
2  0-30 

2  0-30 
16-26 
10-20 

10-20 


s.d.  s.d. 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches  8  0-90 
—  extra  quality...  12  0-15  0 
Marguerites,      per 


f  h  i  t  e 


ind 


dozen  bunche 

Odontoglossui, 

crispuni,      pe 


show,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Zonal,    double 

Roses,   12  blooms, 
Niphelos 

—  Bridesmaid   ... 

—  C.Testout     ... 

—  General      Jac- 


2  0-30 
2  0-30 

2  0-26 

5  0-60 

6  0-80 

10-26 
10-26 
16    2  6 

0  6-10 

10-20 
10-26 
2  0-30 


Victoria 

—  C.  Menu 

—  Liberty 

—  Mme      ■ 

—  Mrs. 

—  Thi] 
Spiraea,  per  dozen 

bunches         ...    6  0-80 
Statice,  per  dozen 

bunches  ...    2  0-30 

Stocks,      double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches         ...    3  0-40 
Sweet     Peas,    per 

dozen  bunches    16-26 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

...    0  4-06 


bio 
—  on   stems,   pel 


Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
sses,  dz.  bchs.     10-26 


Ivy-leaves,   bronze    2  0-26 

—  long  trails  per 

bundle 0  9-16 

—  short    green, 

perdz. bunches  16-26 
Moss,  per  gross  ...  4  0-50 
Myrtle,  dz.  bchs., 

(English) 

small-leaved...    4  0-60 

—  French  ...     10-16 
Pbysalis,  per  doz. 


Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


-Sp 

engei 

Berber 

doz. 

rjips 

Croton 

bui 

oh    .. 

Cycas 

each 

Ferns, 

per 

dozen 

bur 

(Lng- 

-  (Fr 

ench)' 

er   speci 


Aspidistras,  p.  dz 

gieen  . 

—  variegated      . 

Asparagus,  plume 


6  0-80 
4  0-60 


9  0-12  0 
3  0-60 
6  0-90 


blue. 


phylla, 

perdocen       ...    4  0-00 

—  whilo,  PET  iaz.  10-60 
Chrysanlhemuros, 

per  dozen,  best 
disbudded      ..      9  0-12  0 

—  from  ground...  6  0-80 
Clematis,  per  doz,  8  0-90 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

a,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 


Cole 


10-40 


Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyperus   alterni- 

folius,  dozen  „,  4  0-50 
—  laxus,  per  doz.  4  0-50 
Draoienas,  perdoz,  9  0-24  0 
Erica  gracilis,  doz,  12  0-15  0 


Ferns,  in  l 
per  100, 

large  60' 

—  in  ii" 

—  in  3; 


11     and 

12  0-20  0 

4  0-10  0 

per  dz.  10  0-18  0 


-  repens,  per  a. 


Fuchsi 
Isolepij 


8  0-10  0 
6  0-80 

per  doz.    4  0-60 

er  dozen    4  0-60 

Belniore- 

er  dozen  18  0-30  0 

iana,  per 
18  0-30  0 


Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen 


10  0-15  0 
10  0-18  0 
18  0-30  0 
4  0-80 


per  doz.,  Zonal  3  0-60 
Selaginella,  p.  doz.  4  0-60 
Solanums,  per  doz.  8  0-10  0 
Spirasa  laponica,  p. 

dozen  ...  ;..  6  0-10  0 
Verbena,     Miss 

Willinott,    per 

dozen 3  0-50 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


Appl 


(Nova 
Scotian),      per 

—  (English),     per 
bushel : 

—  Blenheim   Pip- 


2  6-36 
2  6-36 


2  9-36 

3  0-36 
3  0-40 


—  I-Cing     < 
Pippins 

-  Peasg 


—  Lord  Nuffield. .- 

—  Warner's  King 
per  4  sieve : 

—  Yellow    Inges- 


—  Do.,  per  box  of 
2  dozen 

—  Cox's     Orange 
Pippin  -    3  0-50 

—  Do.,  per  bos  of 

2  doz.  selected    2  0-30 

—  Do.,  per  tray...    2  6-46 

—  Windfalls,  per 

bushel 10-16 

Bananas,  bunch : 
'2  Canary 


2  0-26 


—  No.  1 

—  Exl 

—  Gii 


,  6  6-80 
.  8  0-90 
10  0-12  0 
,    5  0-76 


-(English),    i 


—  (Lisbon),p.case 

—  (Guernsey)     ... 

—  (.iVlmeria),    per 


0  6-16 

10-36 

10-26 
4  0-60 
0  6-10 


i  (Naples)...  13  0-18  0 


Lychees,  per  bos... 
Melons  (English)... 

—  (Guernsey)    ... 

—  Rock    

—  (Valencia),  per 


10-16 
10-20 
10-20 
10-26 


(A  I 


Its,  Almonds,  per 
bag       

-  Brazils,     new, 

-  Walnuts,  (Eng- 
lish), p.  dz.  lbs. 

-  (Frenc- 


16  0-18  0 
6  0-90 
5  0-56 

46  0    — 

'.  45  0-60  0 

.    5  0-66 

'.  10  0-11  0 

.    0  8-0  10 

;  30  a-ii  0 

11  0-14  0 


—  Cob.  p.dz.lbs.    8  0- 


—  Filberts 
Oranges    (Naples), 


Navels  (Natal), 
per  case 
-Californian 
seeJless,p.case 

—  (Cape  Naarl- 
jes).  p.  bos,  30 

—  (Nalal),perbos 
Peaches  (iFrench), 

Pears  (English)', 
Hessle  (syn. 
Hazel),   bushel 


8  0-10  0 
10  0-12  0 

13  0-15  0 
20  0-21  0 


hes: 


nDu 


Do.,  per  tray... 

—  Clapp's  Favor- 
ite, per  bu-hel 

—  (U.S-),  per  box 

—  (French),  Duch- 

—  (French)  Louise 

—  (French),  Doy- 
enne du  Corn- 
ice, per  crate... 

Pineapples,  each ... 
Plums     (Califor- 

Prunes"^' sL^e    ".'! 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


6  0-60 
4  0-46 
18  0  22  0 

6  0-90 

4  0-76 


Artichokes(French), 

BeanSjScarlet  Run- 
ners, p.  bushel 

—  per  bag 
Beetroot ,  per  bushel 
Brussel  Sprouts,  ^ 

bushel 

Cabbages,  per  tally 

—  Greens,  p.  bus. 
Carrots    (English), 

dozen  bunches 

—  washed,  bag  ... 

—  unwashed 

—  Dutch,  p.  bob. 


2  6-39 
2  6-40 
0  8-10 


liflo 


—  per  tally 
Celery,  per  roll 
Chow  Chow  (Sec- 
hium  edule),p. 

dozen  

Cucumbers,  perdz. 

Endive,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,     for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles 
Indian    Corn,    per 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuce    (English), 

per  dozen 


2  0-30 
6  0-90 
0  10-  1  0 


10-16 


Marrow  (English), 

Mint,  per  (Jz.  bchs. 
Miishrooins,per  lb. 


nd  Cd 


Onions,  per  bag   .-. 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 

Parsley, 12biinches 
Peas  (English),  per 

—  bags     ... 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

Turnips,  per  dozen 
bunches 

—  washed,  p.  bag 
Tomatos  (English), 

per  12  lbs.  : 

—  yellow 

—  second  quality 

—  French,  crate 

—  (Teneriffe),  per 
bundle     of     4 

Watercress,  p.  dz. 


3  0-40 
10-16 
10-13 

0  10-  1  0 
10-13 

4  0-60 

1  3    — 


3  0-36 
3  0-36 
16-20 
19-26 


Remarks.— English  Tomatos  have  risen  considerably  in 
value,  and  as  much  as  4s.  per  dozen  lbs.  has  been  realised 
for  fruits  of  special  quality,  but  3s.  to  Ss.  6d.  is  an  average 
price.  Cucumbers  also  are  more  valuable  on  account 
of  the  colder  weather,  but  ibey  are  a  slow  trade.  Ve^'etable 
Marrows  are  somewhat  scarce,  but  there  is  little  demand 
for  them.  Cobnuts  are  selling  freely,  the  supply  being 
smaller  than  the  demand.  This  week  there  is  a  good  trade 
for  English  dessert  Apples,  but  most  of  the  home-growa 
fruits  now  arriving  are  very  scabby,  and  consequently 
almost  unsaleable.  F^rom  this  fact  foreign  fruits  are 
preferred  to  home  grown  by  buyers,  Kent  Prunes  are 
arriving  in  very  small  quantities,  being  practically 
finished.  Almeria  Grapes  are  realising  good  prices,  not- 
withstanding  that  both  English  and  Guernsey  Grapes  are 
cheap.  Pineapples  are  a  poor  trade,  although  small  eon. 
signments  are  still  arriving-.  Mushrooms  are  coming  in 
small  quantities.  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  being  an  average 
price  for  these  esculents.  Tradeg-»neraliy  f:*  quiet.  E.H.Ii., 
Cownt  GarJcn,   Wcttncsilay,  October  14,  WOSy 


Rents- 

Sharpe's  Express  . 
Epicure         ...         . 
Up-to-Date  ... 
Lincolns  — 


3  9-40 
3  3-36 
3  6    — 


...  3  0-36 
...3  0-3  6 
...  3  6-39 


,  October  U,  1908. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Formerly  the  assembling  of  Parliament  brought  a  revival 
in  the  flower  trade,  but  now  it  makes  little  difference. 
Supplies  all  around  are  abundant,  and  prices  are  generally 


UT  Flowers. 
i  of  all  qualities  are    pi 


;    the  fine 
the  open, 
those  which  have  been  grown 


Chrysanthe 
weather  has  favourt 
but  they  are  not  so  good  ; 

under  glass.  Large  blooms  on  single  stems  are  now  sell- 
ing belter.  Mrs.  Scott  and  Countess  are  the  best  white 
varieties;  Market  Red  is  good  in  its  shade  ;  of  yellow  kinds, 
Soleii  d'October  is  one  of  the  bsst.  There  is  very  little 
variation  to  record  in  Carnations;  the  American  sorts  are 
the  favourites.  The  stale  blooms  are  sold  to  hawkers,  and 
this  causes  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  florists,  for  they  are 
sold  in  the  streets  at  less  value  than  the  florists  have  to  pay 
wholesale  for  the  fresh  blooms.  Roses  are  still  over  plenti- 
ful, and  those  from  the  open  are  remarkably  good.  When 
the  variety  Fran  Karl  Druschki  was  first  seen  in  the 
market,  the  blooms  were  from  plants  which  had  been 
forced,  and  were  in  consequence  very  soft.  This  led  me 
to  believe  the  variety  would  not  be  of  much  value  for 
market,  but  it  has  become  a  general  favourite.  Madame 
Abel  Chatenay  is  another  Rose  which  required  some  con- 
siderable time  to  establish  as  a  market  kind,  and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  Roses  in  Covent  Garden. 
It  was  different  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  for  this 
variety  was  in  favour  as  soon  as  it  appeared.  Violets  are 
good,  and  are  selling  better,  but  they, do  not  realise  satis- 
factory prices.  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  over-abundant. 
One  of  the  most  useful  varieties  is  A.  ericoides  Clio  ;  the 
ty[ie  IS  also  appreciated.  Supplies  of  other  hardy  flowers 
are  holding  out  later  than  usual  this  season. 

Pot  Plants. 
Ericas  of  the  best  quality  are  abundant,  consequently 
their  value  is  small:  the  white  variety  of  E.  gracilis  is 
particularly  fine  and  is  very  useful  for  use  as  cut  bloom. 
Chrysanthemums  are  plentiful,  but  their  quality  varies  very 
much.  White  Marguerites  are  well-flowered,  but  since 
good  white  Chrysanthemums  have  been  available  there  has 
not  been  much  demand  for  them.  Liliums  have  been 
selling  rather  better.  Good  Bouvardias  are  seen.  Verbena 
Miss  Willmott  isnow  practically  over  for  the  season.  Zona! 
Pelargonmms  are  well-flowered,  but  Fuchsias  are  of  doubt- 
ful quality.  Ferns  are  still  ofl"ered  at  low  prices.  A.  //., 
Covent  Garden,  Wedneiday,  October  14,  1908. 


THE    WEATHER. 

THE  WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

iVeek  ettJing  October  14. 
"St.  £ute's"  little  nimmrr.— Throughout  the  last  17  days 
there  has  not  occurred  a  single  unseasonably  cold  day,  and 
only  two  cold  nights.  On  as  many  as  five  days  during  that 
period  the  highest  temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen 
has  exceeded  75°,  while  the  thermometer  exposed  on  the 
lawn  has  on  no  night  fallen  below  36°.  At  2  feel  deep  the 
ground  is  at  the  present  time  5°  warmer,  and  at  1  foot  deep 
as  much  as  7^  warmer,  than  is  seasonable.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  about  i  inch  of  rain,  which  was  deposited  on  the  9th, 
no  rain  worth  mentioning  has  now  fallen  for  more  than 
three  weeks.  Since  the  present  month  began  no  rainwater 
at  all  has  passed  through  the  percolation  gauge  on  which 
short  grass  is  growing,  and  no  measurable  quantity  for 
nearly  three  weeks  through  the  bare  soil  gauge.  The  sun 
shone  on  an  average  for  3J  hours  a  day  during  the  week, 
which  is  about  a  seasonable  duration  at  this  period  of  the 
year.  For  the  fifth  week  in  succession  calms  and  light  airs 
have  prevailed.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity 
for  that  hour  by  6  per  cent.  £.  .lf„  Bertitlamstc.l,  October  14, 
t90S. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


TRADE  NOTICE. 


I  Shoesmitk  S:  Co.,  Ltd..— The  above  named 
has  been  registered  with  a  capital  of  f  17,000  ia 
s,  to  acquire  the  business  carried  on  at  Halifax 
ghouse  by  J.  Shoesmith,  Market  Gardener, 
lompany,  Registered  offices,  Skircoat  Green  Road, 
,  Halifax. 
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DEBATING    SOCIETIES. 


BRISTOL    AND      DISTRICT     GARDENERS'.— 

The  first  meeling  for  the  season  ISOS  1909,  was  held  on 
Thursday,  October  8,  at  St.  John's  Parish  Rooms.  Dr. 
Barclay  Baron  presided  over  a  large  attendance  to  hear 
Mr.  Cooling,  ol  Bath,  read  a  paper  on  "  Autumn  Flovver- 
ing  Roses."  The  lecturer  said  beds  of  one  variety  pro- 
duced the  best  effect  upon  lawns,  and  groupmg  the  varieties 
in  borders  was  preferable  to  indiscriminate  planting. 
Mulching  the  beds  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn  was 
advised;  spent  hops  being  the  best  material  for  a  spring 
dressing.  Mr.  Cooling  said  the  term  Hybrid  Perpetual 
was  somewhat  a  misnomer,  and  the  newer  varieties 
of  Hybrid  Teas  were  more  worthy  to  be  described  as  per- 
petual blooming,  for  they  continue  to  flower  until  cut 
down  by  frost.  Varieties  that  withstand  mildew  are 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting,  Dainty,  Queen  Mab,  Rainbow, 
Papa  Gontier,  and  Grus  an  Teplitz.    H.  W. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'.— The  opening  meeting 
for  the  new  session  of  the  above  association  was  held  at 
St.  John's  Schools,  Queen  Street,  on  October  6,  Mr. 
H.  R.  Farmer  presiding.  An  address  was  given  by  Mr. 
F.  G.  Treseder  on  "  Seed  Culture  and  the  Countries  which 
Produce  the  Greatest  Quantities."  The  lecturer  stated 
that  California  and  Germany  were  the  two  largest  seed 
producing  countries  in  the  world  and  from  these  countries 
we  obtained  our  largest  supplies. 

HAYWARDS  HEATH  GARDENERS'.— A  meeting 

WIS  held  on  Wednesday,  October  7,  at  which  Mr.  Geo. 
Porter  (gardener  to  Lieut. -Col.  Dudley  Sampson,  D.L.) 
read  a  paper  on  "Vegetables  for  Exhibition."  In  the 
course  ol  the  discussion  which  followed  the  Rev.  T.  G. 
Wyatt  raised  the  important  question  of  a  fixed  standard 
for  judging  at  shows.  He  pointed  out  what  a  help  it  would 
be  to  exhibitors  if  all  judges  acted  on  the  same  principles. 
Exhibitors  should  know  beforehand  what  standard  they 
had  to  work  to  and  by  what  standard  they  would  be  judged. 
What  was  required  was  a  common  standard  to  bind  both 
exhibitors  and  judges.  This  was  provided  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  their  Rules  for  Judging,  which,  he 
thought,  should  be  strictly  followed  and  accepted  as  the 
rules  for  all.  Gardeners'  associations  and  societies  ought  to 
press  this  matter  forward  continually,  and  he  suggested 
that  secretaries  of  shows,  when  inviting  anyone  to  act  as 
judge,  should  state  that  the  R  H.S.  book  was  to  be 
followed.  To  put  this  in  the  schedule  was  insufficient;  it 
should  be  made  a  condition  of  judging.  If  this  was  done 
generally  it  would  greatly  help  and  encourage  exhibitors. 

READING     AND     DISTRICT    GARDENERS'.— 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  autumn  session  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  in  the  Abbey  Hall,  Reading,  on  October  5. 
The    president    of    the    association   (Mr.   Alderman  F.   B. 
Parfitt)  occupied  the  chair.    About  100  members  assembled, 
and  a  paper  on  "Perennials"  was  given  by  Mr.  T.  Tun- 
bridge,  who  illustrated  his  remarks  by  a  collection  of  these 
flowers.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  a  discussion  was  invited, 
and  an  instructive  debate  ensued.     A  group  of  seedling 
Cryptomeria  gracilis  was  staged  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Bailey,  and  7 
collection  of  f  ........    ~     _ 

new  members 

REDHILL,  REIGATE,  AND  DISTRICT  GAR- 
DENERS'.—On  Monday,  October  5,  the  members  of  this 
association  held  their  second  meeting  of  the  session  in  the 
Penrhyn  Hall.  Mr.  Bound  presided,  supported  by  Mr.  W. 
Rose.  Three  new  members  were  enrolled.  Mr.  Horace 
Wright  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Sweet  Peas." 


Publications  KacBtvB'i.— Beautiful  Flowers  and 
'How  to  GroK  Them.  Part  I.,  edited  by  Horace  J.  anil 
Walter  P.  Wright.  (London  :  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.) 
Price  Is.  net.— The  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  by 
W.  J.  Bean.  (London :  Cassell  &  Co.)  Price  20s. 
aet.—Tomatos,  by  W.  Iggulden,  F.R.H.S.  (London  : 
Agricultural  and  Horticultuial  Association.)  Price  Id. 
—Gardens,  Past  and  Present,  by  K.  L.  Davidson. 
(London:  T.  Werner  Laurie,  Clifford's  Inn,  Fleet 
Street.)  Price  6s.  uei.  — Annals  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta,  Vol.  VL,  Part  II.  Fresh-  ■ 
water  Algae  from  Burmah,  including  a  few  from 
Bengal  and  Madias.  By  W.  West,  F.L.S.,  and  G.  S. 
West,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  (Calcutta:  Printed  at  the  Bengal 
Secretariat  Press.)     Price  15s. 


ENQUIRY. 

Telephone  Wires  and  Bowling-gkekn. — 
Over  our  bowling-green  there  is  a  line  of  tele- 
phone wire;^,  about  12  in  number.  These  have 
been  there  for  10  years.  Underneath  these 
wires,  and  in  line  with  them,  the  grass  shows 
signs  of  exhaustion.  In  dry  weather  it  gets  bare 
before  the  other  parts  of  the  green,  and  gener- 
ally shows  a  yellowish  appearance.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  drainage  of  that  part, 
nor  is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  The  only  theory  we  can  form  about 
the  exhaustion  of  the  grass  is  the  drip  from 
the  wires.  The  wires  are  made  of  copper.  Has 
any  reader  had  similar  exj^erience?     H.  M. 


Carnations  :  G.  F.  The  plants  you  refer  to  as 
being  full  of  flower-buds  should  not  be  re- 
potted now,  but  left  undisturbed  till  after  the 
blooms  have  developed  and  passed.  The  plants, 
having  been  specially  prepared  for  winter 
blooming  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  and 
these  roots  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
suffer  from  dryness  during  the  flowering 
stage,  or  the  blooms  will  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. When  the  flowers  are  past,  the  plants 
should  be  potted  firmly  into  pots  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  kept  slowly  growing  in  a  well- 
ventilated  hotase.  They  must  not  be  subjected 
to  a  close,  damp  atmosphere  ;  fresh,  dry  air 
being  an  absolute  necessity  to  Carnations.  A 
maximum  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  suits 
them  admirably,  but  during  severe  weather 
the  heat  may  be  allowed  to  fall  to  4o°  or  40"'. 
A  good  potting  compost  should  consist  of 
three  parts  turfy  loam  to  one  part  partially- 
decomposed  leaf-mould  and  a  little  old 
mortar  rubble,  the  whole  to  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand,  and  one 
5-inch  potful  of  soot  to  each  barrowful  of 
compost.  No  dung  is  required.  Carnations 
preferring  a  sweet,  firm  soil  as  a  rooting 
medium.  As  a  stimulant  for  the  plants  when 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  use  one  of  the 
specially-prepared  Carnation  manures  adver- 
tised by  reliable  firms. 

Cauliflower  :  T.  G.  The  head  you  send  is 
too  far  advanced  to  be  at  its  best  condi- 
tion. It  should  have  been  cut  earlier.  The 
green  colour,  you  will  observe,  is  not  present 
on  parts  that  are  overlapped  by  others.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  cultivators  bend  some 
of  the  leaves  over  the  curd  in  order  that  it 
may  become  blanched.  Try  this  practice 
another  season. 

Clematis  :  Dun.  Do  not  prune  either  of  the 
varieties  you  send  very  severely,  but  merely 
thin  out  the  useless  shoots. 

CODI.EUMS  (CrOTONS)  WITH  BROWN  TiPS  :  A.  H. 
There  is  no  disease  present  in  the  leaves. 
The  damage  is  due  to  some  cultural  error, 
probably  in  watering. 

Cyclamen  Injured  by  Grubs  :  E.  S.  The  in- 
sects you  send  are  the  larvas  of  the  weevil,  a 
pest  to  plants,  in  both  the  adult  and  the  larval 
stage.  See  reply  to  A.  A.'.,  p.  271,  in  the  last 
issue. 

Fungus  on  Rose  Le.wes  :  fi.  M.  This  is  the 
autumn  stage  of  the  Orange  rust  fungus 
(Uredo  rossi.  Gather  and  burn  all  diseased 
foliage,  and  spray  the  plants  with  dilute  Bor- 
deaux Mixture  or  ammoniated  carbonate  o( 
copper  solution.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
spray  the  plants  next  spring  before  the  buds 
expand  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  at 
the  strength  of  2  ounces  of  sulphate  in  3  gal- 
lons of  water. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Capon.  Uvedale's  St.  Ger- 
main, a  stewing  Pear,  only  soft  when  decaying, 
—E.  J.  C.  1,  Allington  Pippin  ;  2,  Hoary 
Morning;  3,  Round  Winter  Nonsuch;  4, 
Hormead  Pearmain  ;  5.  Golden  Harvey  ;  6, 
Beurri  Bosc.  —  Bnrlish.  1,  Herefordshire 
Beefing  ;  2,  White  Nonpai'eil ;  3,  Forester  ;  4, 
decayed  ;  5,  Stirling  Castle. — Simms.  1,  Loui-e 
Bonne  of  Jersey  ;  2,  Gilogil.— F.  L.  Lady's 
Finger.— £■.  Knoll.  1,  New  Hawthornden  ;  2, 
Beauty  of  Kent  ;  3,  Old  Nonsuch  ;  4,  Fearn's 
Pippin  ;  5,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet ;  6,  Small  .admir- 
able.—Wy«.  Warner's  King.— F.  H.  Allington 
Pippin.— Pliilomathifs  1,  Scotch  Bii>lget  ,  2, 
Sturmer  Pippin  ;  3.  Lady  Henniker  -  H'/id/fr. 
1,  Blenheim  Pippin;  2.  Winter  Majetin.— 
Jaycock.  Pear,  Marie  Louise  ;  .\pple,  Nonpareil. 
—Brown  &■  Wilson.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.— 
A.  Coleman.  1,  Worcester  Pearmain,  2,  Dean's 
Codlin;  3,  Cellini;  4,  CalviUe  St.  Sauvieur ; 
5,  King  of  the  Pippins;  6,  Warner's  King;  7, 
Belle  de  Boskoop. 

Names  of  Plants  :  /.  Clark.  1,  Crataegus  pruni- 
folia;  2,  Pyrus  torminalis. — H.E.  1  and  2,  Cydo- 
nia  japonica  ;  8.  Cydonia  Maulei ;  4  and  5,  Coto- 


neaster  thymifolia  ;  6,  Cotoneaster  buxifolia  ;  7, 
Hippophae  rhamnoides. — A.C.C.  I,  Euonymus 
europaeus ;  2.  Clematis  flammula. — 71/.  Wilts. 
1,  Prunus  cerasifera  atropurpurea ;  2,  Cedrus 
atlantica;  3,  Abies  Nordmanniana ;  4,  Abies 
pectinata.  —  G'astoiibnyy.  Mimulus  (Diplacus) 
glutinosus,  a  greenhouse  shrub,  nat.  ord. 
Scrophularineae, — F.  E.  1,  Calanthe  veslita  ;  2, 
Brassia  brachiata ;  3,  Oncidium  longipes ;  4, 
Djndrobium  mutabile  ;  5,  Pteris  longifolia. — 
Foreman.  1,  Adiantum  hispidulum ;  2,  Selagi- 
ne'la  Wildeno\  ii ;  3,  Pteris  tremula  ;  4,  Lastrea 
lepida  ;  5.  Aspidium  falcatum. — S.  A'.  Gloriosa 
grandiflora  (Leopoldii),  Illustrated  Supplement, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  10,  \90i.—T.  L.,  Han- 
well.  Stauntonia  latifolia. — H.  A.  1,  Lselia 
longipes  ;  2,  Oncidium  barbatum  ;  3,  Dendrobium 
Pierardii.— T.  B.  1,  Polystichum  pungens  ;  2, 
Nephrolepis  tuberosa  ;  3,  Nephrodium  (Aspi- 
dium) molle  ;  4.  Lastrea  serra  ;  5,  Nephrodium 
molle  cristatum  ;  6,  Cheilanthes  hirta. — W.  D. 
1,  Opbiopogon  intermedins ;  2.  Bambusa 
Fortunei  variegata  :  3,  Euphorbia  Lathyris  ;  4, 
Lysimachia  nummularia.  -  H.  T.,  Ireland.  1, 
Berberis  stenophylia  ;  2,  Aralia  elegantissima  ; 
3,  Berberis  sinensis  ;  4,  Hemigraphis  colorata  ; 
5,  Cotoneaster  Simonsii  ;  6,  Myrtus  (Eugenia) 
apiculata ;  7.  Euphorbia  Lathyris.  —  Young 
Gardener.  1,  next  week  ;  2.  Aster  Novae-Anglise 
Mrs.  Raynor ;  3,  A.  densum ;  4,  A.  Novae- 
Belgii ;  5,  A.  N.  B.  J.  Parker;  6.  A.  ericoides 
Clio :  7,  A.  vimineus. — H.  W.  Adiantum 
cuneatum  variegatum  ;  a  common  variety  in 
gardens. 

Parti-coloured  Chrysanthemum  :  C.  Clusters. 
The  abnormality  is  frequently  seen.  An  illus- 
tration of  a  parti-coloured  Chrysanthemum 
appeared  in  our  issue  for  December  22,  1906, 
p.  436. 

Potato  :  Senex,  Devon.  The  correct  spelling  is 
Devanha  Seedling,  as  printed  on  p.  26'J. 

Root  from  Palm  House  :  /.  L.  This  is  a  form 
of  fungus-mycelium  known  as  Rhizomorpha. 
It  is  produced  by  the  weaving  together  of  the 
fungal  filaments  into  a  root-like  structure, 
and  it  forms  a  very  efficient  method  of  spread- 
ing the  plant.  It  occurs  very  characteristi- 
cally in  the  agaric  known  as  Armillaria 
mellea,  which  does  great  damage  in  Pine 
woods,  the  fungus  spreading  through  the  soil 
in  the  rhizomorpha  state  and  attacking  the 
trees  that  happen  to  be  near  one  that  has  been 
already  infected. 

Swans:  A.  K.  In  respect  to  your  enquiry, 
printed  on  p.  272,  we  have  forwarded  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  who  has  birds  for  disposal. 

Vines  Attacked  by  Thrip;  A  Constant  Reader. 
Now  that  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  fumigate 
the  vinery  with  tobacco  paper,  or  vaporise  it 
with  one  of  the  vaporising  compounds.  This 
should  be  done  thoroughly  ancl  carefully  in 
the  evening  of  a  calm  day,  when  the  vines  are 
dry  and  the  ventilators  and  doors  tightly 
closed.  Repeat  the  operation,  if  necessary,  un- 
til all  the  insects  have  been  killed,  keep  the 
smoke  cool,  and  on  no  account  let  the  fumigat- 
ing material  become  ignited.  Afterwards 
syringe  the  vines  each  day  until  the  leaves  fall. 
When  the  vines  have  been  pruned,  clean  the 
rods  and  spu^s  of  all  loose  bark,  and  wash 
them  with  a  hot  and  moderately  strong  solu- 
tion of  the  Gishurst  Compound,  worliing  it 
well  into  the  crevices  with  a  stiff  brush  ;  a 
part  of  a  half-worn  spoke  brush  will  an- 
swer very  well.  Repeat  the  washing  before 
the  rods  get  quite  dry.  Cleanse  the  wood- 
work in  the  house,  and  remove  the  surface 
of  the  inside  border,  replacing  it  with  fresh 
co:npost.  Next  season,  should  thrips  re- 
appear, sponge  the  leaves  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  soft  soap  and  warm,  soft  water.  A 
dry  atmosphere  and  much  fire-heat  during  the 
season  the  vines  make  their  growth  is  favour- 
able to  the  spread  of  this  pest. 

Communications  Received. -W.  R.— A.  G.— T.  M.  L.— 
M.  L.  L.— T.  H.-A.  S.-E.  M.— B.  D.  A.  B.— T.  H.— 
F.  S.  B.-J.  G.-Anxious-C.  H.  M.— J.  B.— W.  W.— 
A.  F.  C.-A.  H.-W.  A.  P.— S.  H.— A.  &  McA.— H.  P.- 
J.  W.  B.— H.  W.— S.  W.  T.-F.  S.  N.— E.  H.  C— J.  P.  R. 
— W.  T.  K.— J.  F.-H.  S.  T.— W.  P.— H,  W.  W.— L.  &  Co. 
— W.  E.  G.-W.  B.  H.— F.  C.  H.-E.  C.  Rundle-J.  Copp 
—J.  G.— Rev.  C.  B.-S.  &  Sons— A.  A.— M.  K.  B.- 
W.  H.  A.-A.  E.— P.  L.  E.-H.  F.-H.  J.-]  A.— 
H.  J.  V.-J.  R.  J.-T.  L.-W.  G.  F.  S.  F.  W.-A.  D.- 
!•-.  M.— L.  P.-E.  M.-T.  C.-T.  L.-W.  W. 
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CULTURE  OF  VEGETABLES  AT 
ALDENHAM   HOUSE. 

THE  garden  at  AlJenham  House,  belong- 
ing to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  is 
justly  celebrated  on  account  of  the  vege- 
tables that  are  grown  there.  The  land  is 
mainly  composed  of  clay,  but  by  a  judicious 
method  of  deep  trenching  it  has  been  brought 
into  a  thoroughly  suitable  condition  for  yield- 
ing satisfactory  crops.  It  is  proposed  to 
relate  a  few  details  of  the  methods  adopted 
at  Aldenham  in  dealing  with  the  various  kinds 
of  vegetables.  .As  a  rule,  ten  dishes  of  dis- 
tinct kinds  form  the  leading  class  at  any 
show,  and  it  is  with  these  that  the  present 
article  will  especially  deal. 

Cauliflowers  form  a  dish  equal  in  import- 
ance to  any  other.  The  varieties  grown  for 
the  various  seasons  are  Walcheren  and  Mag- 
num for  early  shows.  Early  Giant  for  mid- 
season.  Mammoth  for  August,  with  .Autumn 
Giant  for  September  and  Michaelmas  Broc- 
coli for  November.  .Successive  sowings  are 
made  to  provide  plants  for  the  various  sea- 
sons. For  those  to  be  exhibited  at  the  end  of 
August  the  seed  is  sown  early  in  February 
in    warmth,    but    the    plants   are    afterwards 


kept  in  cool  conditions  in  order  to  in- 
duce a  sturdy  growth.  ."Vbundance  of  space 
for  a  free  development  of  the  leaves, 
coupled  with  plenty  of  manure  and  copious 
supplies  of  liquid  stimulants,  are  the  salient 
points  in  producing  perfect  exhibition  speci- 
mens. 

Celery  is  necessary  for  .August  and  the  suc- 
ceeding months.  .-X  variety  known  as  .Mden- 
ham  Pink  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  ex- 
hibition Celery;  this,  with  the  varieties  known 
as  Solid  White  and  Standard  Bearer,  are  difli- 
cult  to  equal.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
February  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the  seed  in 
boxes  of  sandy  soil  in  warmth,  transplanting 
the  seedlings  directly  they  are  large  enough 
to  handle  and  encouraging  them  to  grow 
sturdily  afterwards.  The  trenches  are  at  least 
8  feet  apart,  and  they  are  taken  out  dur- 
ing the  winter,  adding  manure  freely  and 
leaving  the  surface  in  a  rough  state,  so  that 
the  soil  becomes  thoroughly  pulverised  by 
frost  and  rains.  Rapid  and  luxuriant  growth 
is  encouraged  by  affording  abundant  water 
supplies,  occasionally  applying  a  small  quan- 
tity of  nitrate  of  soda  to  cause  the  plants  to 
elongate.  For  blanching  the  plants  brown 
paper  is  employed  instead  of  soil,  as  by  this 
method  the  plants  can  be  assisted  by  manorial 
stimulants  until  the  day  of  the  exhibition 
arrives.  From  five  to  eight  weeks  is  required 
to  thoroughly  blanch  the  sticks. 

Leeks  have  of  late  years  sprung  into  great 
prominence  as  a  leading  exhibition  vegetable, 
for  they  can  now  be  produced  in  August  with 
a  stem  iS  inches  long  and  of  even  width 
their  whole  length  without  any  tapering. 
Holborn  Model  and  Prizetaker  are  thfe  lead- 
ing varieties,  the  former  being  perhaps  the 
more  uniform  in  its  growth.  Much  prepara- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  The  trenches,  3  feet  deep,  are  taken  out 
in  the  autumn,  the  soil  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  manure  added,  including  bonemeal  and 
soot.  The  seed  is  sown  early  in  January  under 
glass  to  allow  for  a  long  season  of  growth. 
The  plants  are  put  out  early  in  April,  and  they 
are  given  ample  space  to  allow  for  a  free 
development  of  the  leaves.  Rapid  elonga- 
tion is  encouraged  by  placing  glass  covers 
over  the  plants,  which  require  very  careful 
attention  daily.  Paper  collars  are  used  for 
blanching  the  stems,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
plants  are  fed  with  liquid  stimulants,  which, 
when  judiciously  applied,  increase  the  succu- 
lent nature  of  the  Leeks. 

Of  Peas,  Mr.  Beckett  has  raised  several 
new  and  much-improved  varieties,  including 
that  known  as  Edwin  Beckett,  and  the  even 
more  popular  variety  "  Quite  Content."  At 
one  time  nine  Peas  in  a  pod  were  thought 
wonderful ;  now  exhibitors  are  not  satisfied 
with  that  number.  In  addition  to  the  varie- 
ties mentioned,  Duke  of  .Albany  is  still  a 
favourite  and  so  is  Autocrat,  Tlie  Gladstone, 
and  Masterpiece.  Plenty  of  space  is  given 
between  the  rows,  which  run  north  and  south, 
thus  exposing  the  plants  to  an  equal  share  of 
light.  The  trenches  are  made  3  feet  deep  and 
2  feet  wide.  They  are  taken  out  in  the 
autumn,  exposing  the  soil  to  the  air  to  be- 
come pulverised.  In  addition  to  farmyard 
manure  and  vegetable  refuse,  superphosphate, 
used  sparingly,  is  a  valuable  fertiliser.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  consrant  attention  with 
the  water-pot  during  dry  weather  is  need- 
ful   to   obtain    that    luxuriance   of   "  bloom  " 


which  the  modern  exhibition  Pea  must 
possess.  The  stopping  of  the  haulm  and 
thinning  of  pods  receives  careful  atten- 
tion ;  overcropping  is  rigidly  avoided.  Three 
months  is  a  fair  time  to  allow  for  the  growth 
to  perfect  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed, 
\\hich  is  done  quite  thinly,  abundant  space 
being  thus  allowed  for  growth. 

Carrots  in  some  soils  are  of  easy  growth; 
not  so  at  .'\ldenham  where,  as  the  soil  is 
unsuited  to  them,  much  labour  is  required 
to  achieve  such  results  as  are  obtained.  As 
to  variety.  Red  Intermediate  is  that  most 
commonly  employed  for  the  shows  in  August 
and  September.  What  I  term  "  artifi- 
cial "  treatment  is  necessary.  Holes  are 
1  ored  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  deep  with  an  iron 
bar,  and  the  hole  filled  with  a  suitable  com- 
post, .\mple  space  is  allowed  for  a  free  de- 
velopment of  the  leaves,  as  upon  this  much 
of  the  success  depends. 

Tomatos  require  about  six  months'  growth 
from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  A  variety 
possessing  snvooth  skins  is  preferred  to  those 
of  a  corrugated  nature.  A  first-rate  form  of 
the  "  Perfection  "  type  is  difficult  to  beat, 
such  as  Duke  of  York  and  .\i  being  standard 
varieties.  All  superfluous  growths  are  re- 
moved promptly  ;  thus  the  plants  are  employed 
in  perfecting  the  fruit,  not  in  conveying  feed- 
ing matter  to  useless  spray.  The  plants  are 
grown  in  pots  and  are  kept  to  single  stems. 
A  sharp  look-out  is  maintained  to  detect  the 
first  symptoms  of  any  disease. 

Cucumbers,  although  not  regarded  as  of 
primary  importance  in  keen  competitions, 
are,  nevertheless,  sometimes  employed  in 
good  exhibition  collections.  The  varieties 
Matchless,  Delicacy,  Ai,  and  Peerless  are 
desirable  sorts,  the  aim  being  to  obtain 
medium-sized,   straight  and  succulent  fruits. 

Brussels  Sprouts  are  necessary  for  Octo- 
ber and  November  shows.  Few  varieties  are 
grown.  Dwarf  Gem,  and  E.xhibition  being 
the  best  types.  The  former  is  quite  dwarf  in 
habit,  but  produces  a  large  number  of  well- 
formed,  solid  Sprouts  of  moderate  size  only, 
which  is  a  point  in  its  favour.  The  seed  is 
sown  under  glass  in  February,  thus  giving 
the  plants  a  long  season  of  growth.  A  space 
of  4  feet  by  3  feet  is  given  to  the  plants,  which 
ensures  that  every  leaf  shall  obtain  its  due 
share  of  light. 

Onions  have  lately  been  brought  to  such 
a  state  of  perfection  by  improved  methods  of 
culture  that  a  bulb  weighing  less  than  2lb. 
has  but  a  poor  chance  in  close  competition. 
Fortunately,  the  Onion  is  not  like  many  other 
vegetables  needing  a  change  of  site.  .At 
Aldenham  Onions  have  been  grown  on  the 
same  site  or  near  to  it  for  the  last  20  years, 
and  this  year  with  great  success.  Mr. 
Beckett  advocates  deep  trenching  for  Onions, 
being  convinced  that  the  roots  of  Onions 
penetrate  nearly  a  yard  deep.  In  Octo- 
ber the  beds  are  trenched  4  feet  deep, 
addiiig  manure  ns  the  work  proceeds,  with 
old  lime  rubble  near  to  the  surface.  The 
worst  enemy  that  Onion  growers  have 
to  contend  against  is  mildew ;  prevention  is 
the  best  cure,  and  this  is  done  by  the  careful 
preparation  of  the  soil.  .An  open  situation  is 
indispensable,  and  there  must  be  a  free  deve- 
lopment of  the  leaf.  The  varieties  most 
grown  are  .Ailsa  Craig,  Leamington  Giant 
and  Cranston's  variety.  .\  long  season  of 
growth  is  required ;  the  seed  is  therefore  sown 
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und^r  glass  on  January  i  ;  the  plants  are 
afterwards  transferred  to  boxes  and  placed  in 
rows  in  their  permanent  site  about  the  middle 
of  April.  They  are  watered  freely  in  dry 
weather,  adding  soot  as  a  leading  stimulant. 
The  aim  is  to  produce  large,  shapely,  well- 
matured  bulbs,  without  a  semblance  of  undue 
"  neck,"  and  these  may  be  seen  at  Aldenham, 
not  by  the  dozen,  but  by  the  hundred. 

Runner  Beans  in  late  years  have  quite 
ousted  Kidney  or  French  Beans  from  all  but 
the  early  shows.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
Beans  quite  straight,  even  in  width,  and  of  a 
deep  green  colour  14  inches  in  length.  Scar- 
let Emperor  is  one  of  the  best  varieties.    The 


cultivated  than  formerly.  Duke  of  York, 
Windsor  Castle,  Factor,  Satisfaction,  and 
May  Queen  as  an  early  sort,  are  favourites  at 
.\ldenham.  Tubers  from  20Z.  to  30Z.  are  pre- 
ferred for  seed  purposes.  Thorough  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  is  important,  and  space  not 
less  than  4  feet  by  2  feet  should  be  allowed  the 
strongest-growing  sorts.  The  development 
of  hauhii  is  limiled  by  the  removal  of  surplus 
sprouts.     E.  Molyneux. 


PLATVTHEGA  GALIOIDES. 

This   fine   greenhouse   flowering  plant  is   not 
often  met  with  in  gardens,  although  it  is  deserv. 


[PhologiafI,  by  C.  P.  RaffiU. 
Fig.    123. — PLATYTHECA    GALIOIDES.     FLOWERS    BLUEi 


seed  is  sown  in  slight  warmth  in  boxes,  and 
the  plants  are  put  out  in  prepared  trenches 
about  June  i  at  15  inches  apart.  They 
make  remarkable  growth,  reaching  a  height 
of  14  feet. 

Turnips  are  a  desirable  dish  in  an  adverse 
season,  especially  for  a  large  collection.  No 
better  variety  is  grown  for  the  summer  than 
■Snowball,  with  Milan,  Criterion,  and  Early 
Forcing  for  the  earlier  shows.  Frequent  sow- 
ings on  well-prepared  soil  is  the  important 
point  to  observe. 

Rotates  I  have  left  until  the  last.  No  col- 
lection, no  matter  how  small,  is  perfect  witli- 
out    them.      Nowadays,    fewer    varieties   are 


ing  of  culture  on  account  of  the  great  freedom 
with  which  the  pretty  blue  flowers  are  developed. 
The  plant  has  a  Heath-like  appearance,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  Tremandreae,  and  is  the 
only  species  of  the  genus.  The  second  name  is 
derived  from  the  resemblance  the  shoots  bear 
to  those  of  a  Galium,  the  leaves  being  arranged 
in  a  verticillate  manner,  about  eight  in  a  whorl. 
The  plants  require  care  in  their  culture,  and 
succeed  best  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat,  with 
which  has  been  mixed  plenty  of  silver  sand. 
Watering  needs  to  be  performed  with  soft  rain- 
water only.  Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  wood  inserted  in  sand  under  a 
bell-glass.  The  cuttings  should  be  kept  shaded 
from  strong  sunshine. 


ROOT-PRUNING. 

Root-pruning  usually  brings  before  the  mind 
the  checking  of  a  too  exuberant  growth,  fol- 
lowed by,  or  combined  with,  a  degree  of  fertility 
that  previously  had  been  unknown.  But  that  is 
by  no  means  all,  nor,  indeed,  the  most  impor- 
tant effect  that  root-pruning,  when  carried  out 
with  judgment,  produces.  Nor  ought  the  opera- 
tion to  be  confined  to  fruit  trees.  The  gardener 
long  ago  discovered  in  root-pruning  an  effica- 
cious method  of  preserving  his  plants  in  health 
and  vigour,  when  without  it  the  soil  receptacles- 
would  have  to  be  increased  to  an  unwieldy  size. 
Many  shrubs  when  young  respond  to  careful 
restriction  of  their  roots  ;  but  when  once  they 
are  established,  it  is  not  impossible  to  produce 
considerable  harm  by  a  too  close  cutting  in.  The 
great  majority  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowering 
plants  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  a  not 
too  rigorous  course  of  root  shortening,  display- 
ing, in  the  succeeding  flowering  season  their 
charms  enhanced  as  a  result  of  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  also  obvious  that  some  vege- 
tables are  not  averse  from  being  root-pruned. 
The  finest  Parsley,  Lettuces,  Leeks,  and  Onions 
are  produced  by  transplanting,  which  implies 
root-shortening,  whilst  working  the  soil  deeply 
between  the  rows  of  Cabbages  and  their  near 
allies  is  well  known  to  improve  them. 

But  it  is  in  fruit  culture  that  the  beneficial 
effects  of  root-pruning  are  most  apparent.  Nor 
should  its  employment  be  confined  to  a  few 
species,  e.g.,  Apples  and  Pears,  few,  if  any, 
fruit  producers  being  incapable  of  improvement 
by  its  means.  Consider  what  follows  its  appli- 
cation. All  healthy  young  trees  planted  in  fer- 
tile soil  (as  a  primary  condition)  naturally  en- 
deavour to  rush  into  size  and  to  extend  roots  in 
proportion,  fruit  production  succeeding  only 
when  a  kind  of  exhaustion  has  set  in. 
The  fruit  cultivator,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  in  no  hurry  for  a  tree  to  attain  to  large  pro- 
portions. In  private  gardens  it  is  not  wanted  at 
all.  Judicious  shortening  of  roots  lessens  exu- 
berance of  growth,  but  not  to  an  injurious  ex- 
tent, gives  it  a  bias  to  fruit  production,  and 
maintains  the  condition  thus  set  up.  But  that 
is  by  no  means  all  that  accompanies  root-prun- 
ing. At  fruit  exhibitions  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
the  hardy  fruits  that  were  produced  by  trees  the 
roots  of  which  are  under  control  ;  and  such 
fruits,  though  perhaps  less  in  size,  are  more 
solid,  better  flavoured,  and  keep  longer  in  good 
condition  than  those  from  trees  whose  roots  are  • 
not,  or  have  not  been  regularly  attended  to 
when  young. 

Root-pruning  should  form  part  of  the  treat- 
ment of  fruit  trees  from  the  beginning.  A 
maiden  tree,  planted  in  autumn,  pruned 
in  spring,  and  allowed  to  push  the  desired 
number  of  shoots  in  the  season  of  growth  will, 
if  lifted  the  succecdine  autumn  and  replanted 
after  slightly  shortening  the  roots,  make  a 
growth  during  the  second  summer  as  satisfac- 
tory as  the  tree  left  to  itself.  But  the  growth 
will  be  harder  and  more  inclined  to  fertility. 
The  same  treatment  may  be  applied  during  the 
next  autumn,  and  in  the  subsequent  years  the 
tips  of  the  outer  roots  may  be  shortened  and  fed 
as  required  from  the  surface.  Root-pruning  when 
systematically  carried  out,  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent in  its  results  from  those  produced  by  it 
after  a  long  period  of  unrestricted  growth.  In 
the  latter  case  the  tree  may  be  seriously  crippled 
or  even  killed.  Even  in  successful  cases, 
the  fruit  that  follows  such  violent  cut- 
ting is  inferior  to  ,  that  produced  by  trees 
which  have  been  root-pruned  regularly  when 
young.  The  reason  is  not  obscure.  Tue 
naturally-rooted  trees  ha\e  elaborated  a  root 
system,  mainly  characterised  by  its  wide-spread- 
ing nature,  accompanied  by  a  relatively  small 
formation  of  fibrous  roots.  Root-pruning  car- 
ried out  with  judgment  acts,  in  the  first  place. 
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^s  a  check  to  growth,  and  secondly,  it  stimu- 
lates production  of  an  increased  number  of 
fibrous  roots,  thus  altering  the  growth  and  in- 
creasing the  fertility  of  a  tree  otherwise  inclined 
to  be  sterile.  A  tree  not  so  treated  never  suffers  a 
checfc  to  its  growth,  though  I  daresay  there  are 
some  who  will  challenge  that  statement  as  being 
not  quite  correct.  The  root-pruning  of  a  neg- 
lected tree  is  an  endeavour  to  repair  an 
omission,  and  so  far  is  to  be  commended  ;  but 
it  cannot,  nor  does  it,  yield  results  by  any  means 
-equal  to  those  obtained  by  an  early  exercise 
of  the  practice. 

Still,  there  are  cases  in  which  a  tardy  falling 
back  on  root-pruning  is  followed  by  remark- 
able results.  One  such  case  occurred  in  my 
-experience  in  connection  with  certain  vines 
long  past  their  half-century,  which  had  their 
outside  roots  all  severed  close  to  the  wall  of 
the  vinery.  These  plants,  after  the  first  year, 
exhibited  a  marked  improvement,  and  when 
after  some  years  a  falling  off  was  appa- 
rent, a  second  cutting  of  the  roots  several  feet 
further  out  had  a  truly  marvellous  effect  in  the 
succeeding  season. 

The  fear  entertained  by  many  cultivators  that 
a  disturbance  of  the  roots  of  Raspberries  and 
Strawberries  ma}'  prove  harmful  has  really 
no  foundation  in  fact.  It  is.  of  course,  unrea- 
sonable to  dig  too  close  to  the  canes  of  Rasp- 
berries, as  it  is'  to  Currants  and  Gooseberries  ; 
but  anyone  who  choses  to  experiment,  especially 
with  newly-planted  stock,  will  be  led  to  acknow- 
ledge that  root-pruning  provides  a  method  of 
preserving  them  in  a  vigorous  and  fruitful  con- 
dition which  cannot  be  surpassed  by  surface 
feeding.  With  regard  to  Strawberries,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  practice  of  non-digging 
is  of  modem  growth,  and  arises  from  the  desire 
to  have  extra  large  fruits,  which  can  only  be 
successfully  obtained  from  young  plants.  But  it 
is  erroneous  to  assume  that  Strawberries  cannot 
be  cultivated  successfully  over  a  number  of  years 
by  means  of  systematically  digging  between  the 
rows  as  early  as  convenient  after  the  crop  has 
been  gathered.  Fruits  of  a  large  size  would 
follow  this  old  system  were  the  crowns  to  be 
thinned,  but,  perhaps,  it  would  hardly  repay  the 
trouble.      7?.   P.    Brotherston. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 

BRASSO-I..ELIA  ROSSLYN 
(Brassavola  Digbyana  X  L.tLIA  Latona). 
A  FLOWER  of  a  pretty  though  not  showy  hybrid 
■of  the  above-named  parentage  is  sent  by  H.  T. 
Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.  Mr. 
Thurgood),  in  whose  collection  it  was  raised. 
Lselia  Latona  being  the  result  of  crossing  L. 
cinnabarina  and  L.  purpurata,  the  combina- 
tion Brassavola  Digbyana  gives  interesting 
features,  in  which  all  the  species  used  can, 
by  careful  examination,  readily  be  traced. 
The  pedicel  and  ovary  is  Sin.  in  length. 
The  lanceolate  sepals,  2i  inches  long,  are 
sulphur-yellow  tinged  with  green,  and  the  ovate 
acuminate  petals  are  similarly  coloured,  the 
veining  being  slightly  tinged  with  rose.  The  lip 
has  a  tubular  base  1  inch  long,  the  front  being 
trumpet-shaped,  the  lower  part  elongated  and 
turned  down,  and  the  whole  tinted  pale  yellow 
with  a  beautiful  rose  veining  extending  to  the 
fringed   margin. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 

CROSSANDRA  UNDUL^FOLIA. 
Referring  to  a  note  on  p.  106,  I  may  say 
that  Crossandra  undulagfolia  is  growing  wild 
here.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  seeds  of  it  to 
anyone  in  exchange  for  seeds  of  other  interest- 
ing plants.  M.  Buysmarij  Horius  Tcuggerensis^ 
Lawang^  Java. 


THE    ROSARY. 

NOTES  UPON  NEW  VARIETIES. 
(CoM,mtd  fmm  p.  261). 

Mme.  Jules  Graveeeaux  (Tea-scented,  Sou/en 
et  N oiling,  igoi ). — This  beautiful  Rose,  which 
was  the  winner  of  the  Nickerson  Award  for  the 
best  Tea  in  general  cultivatio'n,.  was  introduced 
in  1900  or  subsequent  3'ears.  Although  I  felt  con- 
strained to  say  in  my  previous  note  that  I  wish 
Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy  had  been  given  this  award,  I 
do  not  want  it  to  be  thought  that  I  do  not,  with 
every  other  rosarian,  greatly  admire  this  beau- 
tiful variety  named  after  the  wife  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Rose  Society  of  France.  Although 
called  a  Tea,  it  is  the  result  of  a  cross  with  a 
Noisette  and  a  Hybrid  Tea.  From  the  first 
(Reve  d'Or)  it  gets  its  extra  vigorous  growth. 
I  was  not  successful  with  it  the  first  two  years, 
but  this  year  it  has  done  verj'  much  better, 
particularly  where  trained  against  a  fence 
treated  as  a  semi-climber  The  colour  is  flesh 
shaded  vellow  and  a  rose-peach  centre.  The 
buds  are  fairly  long  and  pointed,  and  this  year 
the  plants  have  flowered  freely.  There  is  no 
doubt  it  is  a  sort  that  does  much  better  when 
thoroughly  established.  Many  rosarians  confuse 
this  Rose  with  Mme.  Jules  Grolez  (H.T.,  Guil- 
lot,  1897),  a  beautiful  silvery-rose  coloured  Hy- 
brid Tea,  exceptionally  free  blooming,  and  quite 
one  of  our  best  garden  Roses. 

Mme.  Constant  Soupert  (Tea,  Souperl  et 
Notting,  /905J. — Another  glorious  Tea-scented 
Rose  that  is  one  of  the  very  best,  and  will  be  near 
the  top  of  the  list  amongst  exhibition  Teas  before 
long.  It  is  also  a  gem  for  the  garden  owing  to 
its  vigorous  growth  and  its  ca.rrying  its  beautiful 
flowers  on  such  stiff  stems.  It  is  a  very  free 
bloomer.  This  year  it  has  been  grand  here, 
revelling  in  the  dry  heat,  as  the  blooms  open 
very  slowly.  The  colour  is  a  dark  golden- 
yellow,  strongly  tinted  with  a  peach-pink  ;  very 
large  flowers,  full  and  perfectly  formed,  and 
they  last  a  long  time  in  perfection. 

W.  E.  LiPPlATT  (H.T.,  Alex.  Dickson  &-  Sons, 
igoy). — In  regard  to  red  Roses,  I  start  with  this 
first  for  one  reason,  and  that  is  its  scent  is 
delicious.  No  H.P.  scent  can  beat  it.  Not 
even  Alfred  Colomb,  Ben.  Cant,  Chas.  Lefebvre, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Comte  de  l^imbaud. 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Horace  Vernet,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Marquise  Litta,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Tom  Wood,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Victor  Hugo,  or  Xavier  Olibo,  How 
many  of  our  lovely  recent  varieties  fail  in  this 
respect !  In  growth  it  is  almost  as  vigorous  as 
Mme.  Isaac  Pereire,  consequently  in  pruning  the 
shoots  require  to  be  left  longer  than  is  usual  in 
the  case  of  most  H.T.s.  The  colour  is  a  brilliant 
velvety-crimson  shaded  maroon.  The  flowers 
are  large,  very  full  and  symmetrically  formed, 
with  a  nice,  high-pointed  centre. 

Hugh  Dickson  (H.P.,  Hugh  Dickson,  1904). 
— I  have  already  in  previous  notes  written  most 
highly  of  this  acquisition.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  finest  addition  to  our  H.P.s  of  recent  intro- 
duction. At  least  it  is  as  perfect  a  red  as 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  is  a  perfect  white, 
and  it  surpasses  that  lovely  Rose  inasmuch  as 
it  has  the  most  delicious  perfume.  This  year 
with  me  it  has  bloomed  as  freely  as  any  H.T.  ; 
it  stood  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  sun  splendidly, 
and  is  as  strong  as  any  of  our  best  autumn 
Roses.  It  is  an  intense  brilliant  crimson, 
shaded  scarlet,  and  has  large  blooms  somewhat 
cup-shaped  and  slightly  reflexed  at  the  edges- 
The  petals  are  large  and  smooth,  and  they  are 
very  numerous.  The  flower  has  a  nice  centre 
and  it  keeps  its  form  fairly  well. 

Warrior  (H.T.,  Wm.  Paul  &=  Son,  jqob).— 
This  Rose  has  during  this  summer  proved  itself 
a  splendid  decorative  or  garden  sort.  In  the 
bud  stage  it  is  most  striking,  having  quite  the 
longest  and  handsomest  buds  of  any  Rose  I  ever 
saw,  and  a  real  blood-red  colour.     Its  buds  are 


its  beauty,  as  when  the  flower  opens  it  becomes 
not  only  very  thin,  but  loose  and  of  poor  shape. 
When  expanded  the  colour  is  a  deep  scarlet- 
crimson.  The  plant  has  good  foliage,  a  free 
habit,   and   is   very  suitable   for  bedding. 

The  Dandy  (H.T.,  Paul  &>  Son,  iqo;).—! 
mention  this  for  those  who  like  a  small  Rose  for 
button-holes.  The  colour  is  a  glowing  maroon- 
crimson  ;  it  is  quite  a  small  flower  but  is  ex- 
quisitely formed,  and  a  very  free  bloomer  and 
of  a  delicious  scent. 

George  Laing  Paul  (H.T.,  Soufert  et 
Xotling,  JQ04). — This  Rose  only  attains  a 
medium  size,  but  is  of  perfect  shape  in  the 
centre  and  possesses  a  pleasing  fragrance.  In 
colour  it  is  deep  crimson.  The  plants  have  been 
\ery   free  this   season. 

Charles  J.  Grahame  (H.T.,  Alex-.  Dickson  &' 
Soil!,  igo'i). — The  exceptional  drought  we  had 
here  in  July  and  August  tried  this  Rose  severely. 
It  being  one  of  the  cool  weather  varieties.  We 
were  greatly  disappointed  with  it,  as  last  year 
we  could  not  speak  too  highly  of  it.  It  did  not 
ni  dntain  its  extraordinarily  dazzling  orange- 
crimson  colour,  in  fact  it  came  more  in  colour 
like  Dupuy  Jamain  does  at  this  season.  How- 
ever, since  the  rains  it  has  quite  made  up  for 
lost  time.  It  is  very  free,  and  its  most  strik- 
ingly dazzling  colour  is  superb.  Fine  blooms 
they  are  too,  so  large  and  of  such  splendid  form, 
great  fine  petals  and  a  grand  stiff  shape.  It  is  a 
most  vigorous  grower  on  the  seedling  Briar.  I 
saw  some  plants  on  the  Manetti  stock,  very 
sickly  things ;  personally,  I  do  not  like  the 
Manetti  for  anything,  though  some  still  will  use 
it,  especially  many  of  our  American  friends. 
Leonard  Pclrie,  Gayton,  Cheltenham. 
(To  be  continued.) 


PLANT     NOTES, 

MEDINILLA    MAGNIFICA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  stove 
shrubs.  It  is  seen  at  its  best  as  a  large  speci- 
men, and  as  such,  when  covered  with  its  pen- 
dulous racemes,  is  a  magnificent  sight.  The 
flowers  are  produced  about  May  in  dense  ter- 
minal racemes.  The  individual  flowers  are  of 
themselves  small.  The  flowers,  flower-stalks, 
and  bracts  are,  in  the  typical  species,  of  a 
uniform,  rosy-pink  colour,  and  remain  in  per- 
fection on  the  plant  for  two  months  or  longer. 
It  is  useless  as  a  cut  flower,  and  as  a  plant 
for  house  decoration  it  cannot  be  recommended. 
It  is  most  conveniently  grown  in  a  large  pot 
or  tub  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam  and  peat 
with  the  addition  of  charcoal  and  rough  grit ; 
the  soil  should  be  made  firm  as  the  work  of  pot- 
tiag  proceeds.  With  large  plants  an  annual 
top  dressing  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition.  It  is  naturally  of  slow,  growth,  and, 
branching  dichotomously,  little  artificial  train- 
ing is  required  to  produce  an  even  specimen, 
which,  out  of  flower,  is  a  handsome  plant,  with 
the  large  leathery  leaves  and  conspicuous  vena- 
tion. Cuttings  root  readily  if  plunged  in  a 
brisk  bottom  heat.  Prid.  W.  Jeffery,  Woodend 
Gardens,  N.B. 

POLIANTHES  TUBEROSA. 

The  double-flowered  Tuberose  is  one  of  the 
commonest  plants  in  gardens,  but  the  single- 
flowered,  original  species  of  this  fragrant 
Amaryllid  is  rarely  seen.  A  plant  of  it  in  a 
small  pot  bearing  fine  spikes  of  its  pretty,  wax- 
like, white  flowers  has  been  in  bloom  for  a 
long  time  in  aa  unheated  house  in  the  nur- 
series of  Messrs.  Jas.  Naylor  &  Sons,  Roxeth, 
Harrow,  where  it  has  been  much  admired,  and 
pronounced  by  some  to  be  a  prettier  flower  than 
the  double  form.  It  is  doubtless  in  bloom  in 
other  i^laces,  as  Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  imported 
a  quantity  of  it  early  this  year  from  India, 
where  the  species  is  a  cultivated  plant,  as  it 
is  in  most  warm  countries.  It  is  a  native  "* 
Mexico.     /.  O'B. 
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THE  HAY  CROP  AT  ROTHAMSTED. 

Thk  meteorological  returns  at  the  Rothamsted 
Experimental  Station,  Herts.,  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  year  show  a  total  rain- 
fall of  6.3  inches,  equal  to  32i  tons  of  water 
per  acre  in  excess  of  the  average  of  54  3'ears  at 
this  station  ;  while  the  five  months  January  to 
May,  which  practically  comprises  the  whole 
growing  period  of  the  Hay  crop,  gave  11^  inches 
of  rain,  or  106  tons  of  water  per  acre  in  excess 
of  the  usual  average.  The  two  months  March 
and  April  each  gave  an  excess  of  rain  of  1-}  inch, 
while  January,  February,  and  May  showed  a 
deficiency. 


showed  a  deficiency,  April  being  particularly 
gloomy,  with  a  record  of  21|  hours  deficient. 
Thus  the  first  five  months  taken  together  gave 
a  total  of  594  hours  of  bright  sunshine,  or  10^ 
hours  less  than  the  average  for  this  period. 

Under  these  climatic  conditions,  the  experi- 
mental Hay  crop  at  Rothamsted  was,  under  all 
conditions  of  manuring,  less  than  the  average 
amount,  ranging  from  5  to  18  cwt.  per  acre 
deficient,  and  considerably  below  the  yield  of 
1907. 

As  a  set-off  against  the  bulky  crop  of  1907, 
which  was  badly  harvested,  the  crop  of  the 
present  year  was  cut  and  carried  with  very  little 
trouble,  well-cured  Hay  being  the  rule  for  1908. 


again  the  yield  was  7|  cwt.  per  acre  less  than 
the  average  and  9^  cwt.  below  last  year's  record. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt. 
per  acre  added  to  the  superphosphate  yielded 
30J  cwt.  of  Hay  per  acre,  being  double  thkt  pro- 
duced by  superphosphate  alone.  This  fact 
shows  that  superphosphate,  when  applied  alone 
year  after  year  uses  up  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil 
and  impoverishes  the  land,  so  that  if  this  prac- 
tice is  continued  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time  the  yield  of  Hay  will  be  little  better  than 
that  grown  without  any  manure  at  all.  Hence 
the  advisability  of  applying  every  few  years  a 
small  dressing  of  farmyard  dung  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 


Fig.  124.- 


\RY    .\rrLE    "  RE.N 


K.VISED    LI    .MR.    K03S,   AND   GRANTED   AN   AWARD   OF   MERI 
(For  lest  see  p.  293.) 


ON    SEPTEMBER   ZQ. 


The  beneficial  effects  of  this  abundant  rain- 
fall in  the  growth  of  the  grass  crop  at  Rotham- 
sted was  hindered  by  a  very  low  temperature. 
January,  March,  and  Apiil  each  gave  a  much 
lower  than  average  record,  while  February  and 
May  showed  an  excess  of  warmth. 

The  bright  sunshine  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  was  6^  hours  in  excess  of  the  aver- 
age for  this  district.  January  was  character- 
ised by  quite  an  abnormal  amount  of  sunshine, 
14J  hours  in  excess  of  the  usual  average  being 
recorded.       February,    March,    and   April   each 


The  experimental  Hay  crop  at  Rothamsted  was 
this  year  cut  on  June  12th,  while  last  year^the 
date  of  cutting  was  as  late  as  July  13th,  a  month 
behind  that  of  the  present  year. 

The  plot  of  land  which  has  received  no  manure 
of  any  kind  for  a  period  of  54  years  has  this 
year  produced  9|  cwt.  of  Hay  per  acre  only, 
being  12|  cwt.  less  than  the  average  quantity 
for  this  plot  and  12|  cwt.  below  the  yield  of 
last  year. 

Superphosphate  alone  increased  the  crop  over 
the   unmanured   by  6J    cwt.    per    acre.     Here 


Dung  tends  to  encourage  luxuriance  and  to 
decrease  the  proportion  of  the  nutritious  Clovers, 
while  the  application  of  such  inanures  as  super- 
phosphate, basic  slag,  kainit,  and  bonemeal 
may  not  greatly  increase  the  yield  per  acre,  yet 
will  largely  encourage  the  growth  of  the  legu- 
minous plants.  Clovers  and  Vetchlings,  &c.,  an() 
so  give  a  superior  quality  of  Hay. 

It  is  very  remarkable  in  the  Rothamsteu  ex- 
perimental grass  plot  which  has  for  so  many 
years  received  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  as  manure,  that  the  effect  has  been  to 
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increase  the  produce,  chiefly  of  the  grasses 
proper,  greatly  to  diminish  the  Clovers,  and  to 
cause  a  relati— 5  absence  of  weedy  plants.  The 
crop  is  usual'iy  later  in  ripening  than  is  the  case 
of  that  to  which  superphosphate  alone  is  ap- 
plied, and  with  more  dark  green,  leafy  herbage 
and  less  stem,  the  herbage  being  of  poor  quality. 

Superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  when 
applied  together,  but  without  nitrogen,  gave 
slightly  more  produce  than  superphosphate  and 
ammonia  salts.  This  fact  is  due  to  the  extensive 
growth  of  the  Clovers  and  Vetchling  plants, 
which  comprise  more  th.an  one-half  of  the  whole 
crops,  and  is  the  result  of  the  continuous  appli- 
cation of  potash  for  so  many  years. 

The  Clovers  obtain  the  necessary  nitrogen  for 
their  growth  from  atmospheric  sources,  brought 
about  through  the  agency  of  the  micro-organisms 
of  the  soil,  which  are  encouraged  in  their  bene- 
ficial work  by  the  phosphates  and  potash  applied 
as  manure. 

Another  of  the  Rothamsted  experimental  plots 
shows  that  neither  magnesia  nor  soda,  nor  even 
lime,  can  take  the  place  in  the  soil  of  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  available  potash. 

The  plots  receiving  superphosphate,  potash, 
and  400  lbs.  of  sulphate  ammonia  per  acre, 
yielded  46J  cwt.  of  Hay,  being  7J  cwt.  less  than 
the  average  product,  and  18J  cwt.  below  that  of 
last  year.  Under  these  manurial  conditions, 
that  is,  with  an  excessive  supply  of  nitrogen  as 
ammonia  salts,  the  produce  of  Hay  is  bulky, 
and  consists  to  a  very  large  extent  of  grasses, 
a  few  of  the  coarser  varieties  making  up  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  weight.  Clovers  are 
absent,  and  weeds  form  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  crop. 

The  heaviest  produce  of  Hay  per  acre  was 
produced  by  600  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  com- 
bined with  superphosphate  and  potash.  This 
plot  yielded  Z\  tons  per  acre,  but  the  Hay  ob- 
tained is  coarse  and  stemmy,  largely  consisting 
of  false  Oat-grass,  Yorkshire  Fog,  Foxtail  Grass, 
and  common  Bent.  This  plot  affords  a  very 
striking  illustration  to  the  grass  farmer  of  how 
*'  not  to  manure  "  his  pastures  if  he  wants  to 
keep  up  the  quality  of  herbage. 

The  Hay  yielded  under  the  influence  of  phos- 
phates and  potash,  combined  with  nitrate  of 
soda,  is  much  superior  to  that  grown  where 
sulphate  of  ammonia  takes  the  place  of  nitrate 
of  soda. 

The  lasting  effect  of  farmyard  dung  is  shown 
on  the  plot  to  which  this  manure  was  applijd 
45  years  ago,  and  has  been  left  entirely  without 
manure  since.  There  is,  even  now,  after  this 
long  period  of  time  an  increase  of  about  3  cwt. 
of  Hay  per  acre  over  the  plot  which  has  received 
no  manure  at  all  for  54  years. 

The  effect  of  ground  burnt  lime,  which  was 
applied  at  the  rate  of  1,000  lbs.  per  acre,  in 
January,  1907,  is  exceedingly  marked,  a  gain  of 
Hay  ranging  from  4  cwt.  to  13  cwt.  per  acre 
being  obtained,  and  of  superior  quality.  /.  /. 
Willis,  Harpenden. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

•   How  TO  Make  the  Most  of  Little 
Gardens. 

In  this  small  volume  the  floral  parts  of  small 
gardens  is  fully  dealt  with,  and  the  lists  of 
flowering  and  other  plants  suitable  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  sites,  and  aspects  are  good  ones  ; 
moreover,  many  of  the  so-called  "old  fash- 
ioned plants  "  are  kept  well  within  view.  A  man 
who  has  never  tried  to  construct  a  rockery  on 
fairly  level  land,  and  therefore  does  not  under- 
stand the  difficulties  confronting  hmi,  will  be 
grateful  for  the  hints  and  directions  afforded 
in  the  chapter,  "  IIow  to  Make  a  Small 
Rockery."     Only  such  species  of  rock  plants  as 


will  thrive  in  the  ordinary  mixture  of  loam 
and  peat  are  advised  for  planting  ;  but  this  list 
will  suffice  for  affording  pleasing  effects  at  all 
seasons.  The  making  of  walks  should  have 
included  advice  in  reference  to  the  depth  of 
the  foundations  in  order  to  secure  dryness  at  all 
seasons,  and  upon  the  materials  to  be  used, 
drainage,  width,  lS:c.  Very  frequently  too  much 
money  and  labour  are  expended  on  garden  path- 
making,  whereas  a  foundation  of  6  inches  in 
depth  is  all  that  is  required,  if  a  drain  at 
each  side  be  laid  in.  Clinkers  from  the  gas- 
works, brick  ends,  broken  stone,  and  very 
coarse  sittings  from  gravel,  are  suitable  ma- 
terials. Rustic  adornments,  such  as  arches, 
seats,  supports  for  climbing  plants,  and  trellises 
come  in  for  appropriate  remarks  and  illustra- 
tion. The  illustrations  of  flower  beds  are,  on 
the  whole,  pleasing,  and  modes  of  planting  are 
shown.  There  are  remarks  on  Rose  growing, 
and  the  processes  of  planting,  pruning,  and 
budding  are  easily  understandable  from  the  illus- 
trations given.  The  lists  of  varieties  are  very 
apposite,  one  list  being  given  of  fragrant  varie-; 
ties,  in  which  many  old  acquaintances  are  met 
with.  Sweet  Peas  have  a  long  chapter  to  them- 
selves, as  have  Violets,  Carnations,  Begonias, 
Grape  vines,  and  hardy  fruits.     M. 

•  School,  Cottage  and  Allotment 

Gardening. 
Many  people  who  happened  to  notice  the 
modest  title  of  this  excellent  book  might  easily 
fail  to  form  a  correct  appreciation  of  its  value. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  its  type,  and  will  be  found  of  great 
service  to  anyone  who  wants  to  work  a  garden 
either  for  amusement  or  profit.  The  field  which 
it  covers  is  a  large  one,  but  Mr.  Weathers 
knows  what  he  is  writing,  about,  and  he  is 
clear,  incisive,  and  practical.  The  directions 
for  laying  out  and  planting  a  small  garden  or 
plot  are  just  those  which  are  wanted,  the 
details  of  both  cultivation  and  cropping  being 
admirably  discussed.  The  fruit,  flower,  and 
vegetable  garden  each  receive  separate  treat- 
ment, and  the  author  selects  just  those  subjects 
for  cultivation  which  are  most  likely  to  be 
wanted  by  the  circle  of  readers  to  whom  he 
desires  to  appeal.  Naturally,  in  a  little  book 
which  contains  so  much  information,  complete 
freedom  from  errors  is  hardly  possible,  but  they 
are  seldom,  so  far  as  we  hav-e  discovered 
them,  of  a  serious  character.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  statement  on  page  41  relating  to  the 
testing  for  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  soil  which 
seems  to  need  alteration.  The  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid  most  certainly  will  not  pre- 
cipitate lime  from  a  solution  containing  it ;  per- 
haps oxalic  acid  was  meant.  The  calendar  of 
gardening  operations  will  be  found  useful,  and 
possibly  the  examination  questions  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  may  be  serviceable  to  those  who 
desire  to  sit  for  the  examinations  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  In  conclusion,  we  may 
say  that  the  book,  as  ^  whole,  thoroughly  justi- 
fies its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  practical 
guide  to  gardening. 


APPLE  RENOWN. 

This  new  varisty  was  raised  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Ross,  Welford  Park  (hardens,  Newbury,  from 
the  same  cross  that  resulted  in  the  Charles  Ross 
variety.  The  tree  has  desirable  qualities  in  the 
matters  of  cropping  and  habit,  and  the  flesh  is 
solid,  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  pleasing  flavour.  In 
consideration  of  these  good  points,  the  variety 
was  granted  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  when  shown 
by  the  raiser  at  the  meeting  held  on  Septem- 
ber 29. 

•  A  Practical  Guide  to  School,  Cottage,  and  Allotmnit 
Gardening,   by  John  Weathers.      Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.  Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Ladv 
Nu.NDUR.lHOLME,  Warier  Priory,   Yorkshire. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees. — These  trees,  as 
the}'  become  cleared  of  fruits,  should  be  pruned 
and  have  their  shoots  regulated  in  order  that 
they  will  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
light  and  air.  Out-door  Peaches  in  cold  locali- 
ties still  hanging  upon  the  trees  will  not  be  of 
much  value,  but  they  may  be  improved  a  little 
by  affording  the  trees  some  protection  at  night 
from  frost  and  damp.  Should  the  weather  still 
continue  dry  the  borders  will  need  to  be  watered 
copiously.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  apply  liquid 
manures  to  any  trees  that  have  borne  heavy 
crops,  or  to  other  trees  that  require  a  stimulant. 
Root-pruning  and  tree  lifting. — Trees  that  have 
failed  to  bear  satisfactorily  may  still  be  lifted 
or  root-pruned.  In  many  cases  the  affording  of 
fresh  soil  or  the  planting  in  a  more  favourable 
position  suffices  to  convert  a  more  or  less  barren 
tree  into  a  fruitful  specimen.  Recent  weather 
has  been  very  favourable  for  lifting  or  root- 
pruning  trees  against  walls,  in  the  manner  re- 
commended in  the  Calendar  printed  in  the  issue 
for  September  19.  Trees  that  were  thus  treated 
early  will  now  be  making  fresh  roots  in  the  new 
compost.  Other  wall  tress  than  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  such,  for  instance,  as  Plums,  Cher- 
ries and  Pears,  may  be  benefited  by  similar 
treatment.  Almost  any  fresh  soil  that  does  not 
contain  an  excessive  amount  of  manure  will  bene- 
fit trees  that  have  been  neglected  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  where  it  is  possible  soil  of  a  calca- 
reous nature  should  be  chosen.  In  many  gar- 
dens where  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  given 
satisfactory  attention  in  this  respect  Cherries, 
Plums  and  Pears  are  neglected.  For  this  kind 
of  work  plenty  of  good  loam  is  the  chief  re- 
quirement, but  road  scrapings,  old  lime  rubble, 
charred  garden  refuse,  and  similar  materials, 
when  incorporated  together,  are  all  of  great 
value.  By  looking  ahead  one  may  often  pre- 
pare a  large  heap  of  such  materials  for  use 
when  required. 

Morcllo  Cherries. — The  trees  may  now  be 
pruned,  cleansed  and  trained,  nrr.king  every 
effort  to  push  forward  this  work  as  far  as  pos- 
sible before  severe  weather  sets  in,  for  in  spite  of 
the  best  arrangements  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  nailing  and  tying  on  out-of-door  walls  will 
have  to  be  performed  under  conditions  that  im- 
pose discomfort  upon  those  engaged  on  the  task. 
Cherry  trees  should  be  completely  de- 
tacheo  from  the  walls.  Each  shoot  being 
well  washed  before  being  again  secured 
with  nails  and  shreds.  Prune  away  all 
shoots  that  have  borne  fruits  this  season, 
and  any  others  which  will  not  be  required 
for  extending  the  trees.  The  shoots  of  young 
trees  will  necessarily  be  required  for  extension. 
Tie  or  nail  in  the  growths  at  distances  of  not 
less  than  4  inches  apart,  and  use  nothing  but 
clean  shreds  and  nails.  When  pruning  has 
been  completed  gather  up  all  the  prunmgs  and 
place  them  on  the  garden  fire,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy any   pests   there   may  be   upon   them. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Planting  of  Roses. — Although  Roses  may  be 
successfully  planted  at  any  time  from  late  Octo- 
ber to  the  end  of  February,  the  last  fortnight  of 
October  and  the  whole  of  November  generally 
give  the  best  results.  If  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
deep  it  should  be  well  trenched,  and  if  poor,  a 
liberal  dressing  of  manure  must  be  added,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  th.&  manure  will  not  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  plants 
immediately  after  the  planting  has  been  done. 
The  most  suitable  soil  for  Rose  culture  is  a  rich, 
deep  loam,  resting  on  gravel.  Should  the  soil  be 
unusually  heavy  and  stiff  in  working,  it  will  be 
well  to  mix  leaf-mould  and  grave'  freely  with 
the  staple  at  the  time  of  planting.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  soil  is  of  the  opposite  description, 
heavy  loam  may  be  added,  but  in  either  case  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  drainage  is  good. 
Before  planting  Roses  of  any  description,  remove 
all  sucker-like  growths  that  proceed  from  th« 
root.'=".  or  from  the  stock  below  the  point  of  union. 
Shorten  any  strong  roots  that  possess  but  few 
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fibres.  Planting  should  be  done  during  fine 
weather,  if  possible,  in  order  that  the  soil  maybe 
trodden  and  made  moderately  firm,  which  would 
be  injudicious  in  wet  weather.  Roses  on  the  briar 
or  Manetti  stocli  should  be  planted  at  least  3 
inches  deep  above  the  point  of  union.  In  the  case 
of  Tea-scented  Roses,  this  is  especially  necessary, 
as  they  are  naturally  less  hardy  than  other  sorts, 
and  if  the  plants  are  cut  down  by  frost  they  will 
usually  make  fresh  growths  from  buds  below  the 
ground  surface.  For  planting  in  beds,  Roses 
upon  their  own  roots  and  that  have  therefore 
been  raised  from  cuttings  are  satisfactory,  pro- 
vided only  the  stronger-growing  varieties  are 
selected.  Such  varieties  are  as  follow  : — Hybrid 
Perpituals :  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Margaret  Dickson,  Hugh  Dickson,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  and  Paul  Neron.  Hybrid  Teas:  Caro- 
line     Testout,      Liberty,      Killarney,      Captain 


trees  will  now  cause  much  work,  but  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  large  quantities 
upon  the  lawn,  otherwise  they  will  cause  con- 
siderable injury  to  the  grass.  The  mildness  of 
the  season  necessitates  the  repeated  use  of  the 
mowing  machine  to  keep  the  grass  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  as  it  is  expected  to  be  at  this 
season. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Alkxandeu.  Orchid  Grower  lo  Lt.-Col.  G.  L. 
HoLFORD,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westoiibirt,  Glouceslershire. 

Cleansing  the  houses. — The  present  time  is 
most  suitable  for  a  thorough  overhauling  of 
the  houses  in  every  part.  Having  the  repotting 
operations  well  forward,  this  work  of  cleansing 
should  receive  prompt  attention,  because  delay 
would  result  in  depriving  the  plants  of  sunlight, 
which  is  so  necessary  for  their  well-being  during 


stages  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  the  luxuri- 
ant growth  usually  made  under  the  favourable 
atmospheric  conditions  that  generally  exist  in 
Orchid  houses  is  apt  to  prevent  the  pro- 
per circulation  of  air  about  the  plants. 
Where  such  plants  are  present,  the  growths 
should  be  thinned  out  considerably  at  this  sea- 
son. If  rubbish  of  any  kind  has  accumulated 
beneath  the  stages  it  should  be  removed,  for  it 
forms  a  hiding  place  for  many  pests  that  infest 
these  houses.  .'Vll  dirty  pots  should  be 
thoroughly  scrubbed.  Arrange  the  plants 
in  such  a  manner  that  each  will  be  ex- 
posed equally  to  the  light,  but  at  the 
same  time  do  not  put  them  too  near  the  roof 
glass,  where  they  would  be  likely  to  suffer  in- 
jury from  cold  during  severe  weather.  The  use 
of  top  ventilators  must  also  be  considered,  and 
all   hanging    plants  kept   at    a   greater   distance 
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[/7k./..£,-,i;,',  by   Tyler. 

JATROSS    PEACH,    AN    E.XCELLENT    VARIETY    KIPFNING    AT    ABOUT    THE    END    OF    SEPTEMBER.      THE    FLOWERS    APE    LARGE 
AND    THE    LEAVES    HAVE    NO    GLANDS. 


Christy,  Mildred  Grant,  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
and  La  France.  Polyantha  and  Wichuraiana 
varieties :  Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson  Rambler, 
Leuchstern,  Lady  Gay,  Claire  Jacquier,  and  Hia- 
watha. 

Perennial  Asters. — During  the  present  month 
the  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  a  great  attraction. 
The  stock  of  particular  varieties  may  be  in- 
creased by  division  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 
flowered,  or  they  may  be  propagated  from  the 
young  growths  which  the  clumps  so  freely  pro- 
duce in  spring.  Make  an  examination  of  the 
plants  while  they  are  in  flower,  selecting  the  best 
and  most  distinct  varieties,  and  marking  others 
that  are  not  worth  retaining. 

General  work. — Fallen   leaves  from   deciduous 


the  most  trying  period  of  winter.  In  these  gar- 
dens, whenever  possible,  each  house  as  it  is 
taken  in  hand  is  cleared  of  its  occupants,  and 
afterwards  the  glass  and  woodw'ork  are  tho- 
roughly washed  both  inside  and  out,  the  house 
being  thrown  open  for  a  few  hours  afterwards 
to  admit  all  the  air  possible  to  thoroughly 
sweeten  the  atmosphere  before  the  plants  are 
replaced.  Where  shingle,  spare  or  coke 
is  used  for  holding  moisture,  it  should  be 
turned  to  destroy  the  slimy  growths  that 
are  almost  sure  to  be  present  after  exposure 
during  the  seasons  of  growth,  with  the  attend- 
ant dampings  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
hottest  divisions.  The  growing  of  Zebrina 
|Tradescantia|    and    such    plants    about    Orchid 


from   these    during    winter    than   at   any   other 
season. 

Cleaning  the  plants. — There  are  many  trouble- 
some insects  that  will  make  their  appearance 
upon  the  plants,  even  if  the  cultivator  is  most 
careful  and  observant,  and  these  multiply 
rapidly  if  not  kept  under  by  the  use  of  one  of  the 
many  safe  insecticides  now  on  the  market.  The 
worst  insect  enemy  to  Cattleyas  and  other 
pseudo-bulbous  Orchids  is  the  soft,  white  scale. 
These  conceal  themselves  under  the  outer 
sheaths  of  the  growths,  and  more  than  ordinary 
spraying  is  necessary  to  dislodge  them.  In  the 
presence  of  a  bad  infestation  these  sheath* 
must  be  stripped  off,  and,  after  some  insecticide 
has  been  applied,  a  small  pointed  stick  should 
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be  used  to  remove  the  insects.  Needless  to  say, 
such  work  should  be  entrusted  to  careful  and 
reliab'e  men  only,  as  there  are  some  plants 
whose  leaves,  if  roughly  handled,  become 
cracked  and  broken,  and  sometimes  the  centre 
leaf  of  a  growth  is  pulled  out,  whilst  newly- 
potted  plants  are  easily  loosened  in  their 
material  if  only  ordinary  care  is  exercised  in 
handling  them. 

Fumigating. — Thrips  are  often  troublesome 
during  the  shorter  days,  and  especially  in  the 
warmer  divisions  if  much  fire  heat  has  to  be 
used.  In  order  to  keep  these  in  check,  employ 
a  safe  vaporising  compound  at  regular  intervals 
of  two  to  four  weeks.  Preceding  the  operation 
damp  down  the  house,  closing  it  early  in  the 
day,  and  allow  the  temperature  to  rise.  This 
induces  the  thrips  to  come  out  of  such  hiding 
places  as  the  vapour  cannot  readily  reach.  If 
the  scale  is  troublesome,  these  periodical  fumi- 
gations will  keep  it  in  check.  It  is  always  well 
to  remember  when  using  these  compounds  that 
two  mild  applications  with  an  interval  of  a  few 
hours  between  them  are  safer  than  one  of 
greater  strength. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

liv  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  VicAia  Ginos, 
■  ,      Aldenham  House,  Elslree,  Herlfordslnie. 

Asparagus. — The  growths  should  now  be  cut 
close  to  the  ground  by  means  of  a  sharp  pair  of 
hedge  shears.  Remove  all  the  rubbish  and  weeds 
from  the  beds  and  alleys,  and  when  this  has 
been  done  apply  a  good  dressing  of  half-de- 
cayed farmyard  manure.  When  the  manure  has 
been  spread,  this  may  be  covered  with  a  layer 
of  soil  obtained  from  the  alleys.  Though  many 
cultivators  prefer  to  grow  their  Asparagus  en- 
tirely in  level  ground,  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
advantageous  only  on  light,  well-drained  land. 
Wherever  the  soil  is  soft  and  retains  the  wet,  it 
is  much  better  to  have  slightly  raised  beds,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  roots  in  a  less 
wet  condition  during  winter.  The  work  I  have 
described  should  be  done  neatly,  and  afterwards 
the  beds  will  not  need  any  luore  attention  until 
the  spring. 

Forcing  Asparagus. — Few  vegetables  can  be 
more  easily  forced,  and  none  is  more  welcome 
than  .Asparagus.  If  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
roots  for  forcing,  Asparagus  can  be  had  in  good 
conditiott  from  November  until  the  season  for 
out-of-door  Asparagus  again  comes  round.  The 
roots  may  be  forced  in  an  ordinary  forcing 
house,  or  in  heated  pits,  or  upon  mild  hot-beds  ; 
but  the  forcing  house  is  the  most  suitable  place 
at  this  early  season.  A  moderate  degree  of 
bottom  heat  in  some  form  is  necessary,  and  as 
light  a  position  as  possible  should  be  selected  for 
planting.  Asparagus  suffers  very  much  if  its 
roots  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  Therefore,  every  care 
must  be  taken  to  lift  and  replant  them  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  during  the  operation.  In 
addition  to  the  ordin.iry  hot-water  pipes,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a  mild  hot-bed,  composed 
principally  of  fresh  leaves,  and  on  this  may  be 
placed  about  4  inches  deep  of  soil  of  a  light 
nature.  The  roots  should  be  covered  to  a  depth 
of  3  inches,  and  a  good  watering  should  be  ap- 
jilied  as  soon  as  the  roots  have  been  planted. 
Spraying  may  be  done  frequently,  and  root 
waterings  must  be  applied  as  often  as  necessary. 

Horseradish. — It  is  a  good  practice  to  trench 
half  the  bed  annually  and  take  out  all  the  ser- 
\'iceable  roots,  storing  them  in  sand  or  ashes 
under  a  north  wall,  or  in  sfune  cool  place, 
where  Ihey  can  be  easily  obtained  when  re- 
quired for  use.  Plant  the  smaller  roots  again  at 
a  good  depth  from  the  surface,  and  during  this 
operation  apply  a  liberal  quantity  of  farmyard 
manure  in  each  trench.  I  have  found  this  sys- 
tem answer  perfectly.  Two  years  are  quite  long 
enough  for  horseradish  to  produce  roots  of  suf- 
ficient size  for  use.  The  quality  of  such  roots 
is  much  superior  to  those  of  longer  growth.  The 
remaining  half  of  the  bed  should  be  cleansed  of 
weeds  and  be  given  a  dressing  of  good  farmyard 
manure,  which  should  be  covered  with  a  little 
soil. 

French  Beans. — Sowings  will  have  to  be  made 
to  maintain  a  regular  supply  of  French  Beans 
during  winter.  Well-drained  pots,  7  inches  in 
diameter,  are  recommended  for  use  at  this  sea- 
son, and  they  may  be  filled  with  a  light  com- 
post   consisting   of  two    parts     leaf-mould,     one 


part  loam,  and  one  part  road  grit.  Attend  to 
the  staking  and  top-dressing  of  Beans  raised 
from  earlier  sowings.  Place  any  plants  that  are 
coming  into  flower  as  near  to  the  glass  as  pos- 
sible, in  a  house  having  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature. 

Runner  Beans. — The  supply  of  these  is  prac- 
tically exhausted.  Any  young  pods  that  may 
still  be  left  upon  the  plants  and  are  fit  for  use 
should  be  picked  and  preserved  by  placing  the 
ends  in  a  little  water.  Any  pods  that  have  been 
saved  for  seed  purposes  should  be  stored  care- 
fully in  a  place  where  they  will  dry  under  the 
best  conditions. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  G^i-dciitr  to  A.  Sijbling,  Esq., 
Ken-,  I'L-nlisliire,  N.B. 

Cinerarias. — Plants  that  are  intended  lor 
forming  large  specimens  should  now  be  given 
their  final  shift,  employing  a  rich  compost  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
some  favourite  artificial  manure.  Manure  of 
this  nature  can  be  best  used  by  mixing  it 
amongst  the  soil  for  use  in  the  last  potting,  as 
the  plants  have  by  this  time  made  plenty  of 
roots,  and  during  the  winter  season  not  much 
feeding  c.an  be  done  by  means  of  liquid  manure. 

Schizanthus. — Plants  which  are  expected  to 
flower  early  in  spring  should  now  be  ready  for 
potting  into  8-inch  pots.  Use  a  strong  but  por- 
ous soil  of  much  the  same  character  as  that  re- 
commended for  Cinerarias,  and,  as  in  that  case, 
adding  a  little  artificial  manure.  In  the  process 
of  potting,  ram  the  soil  moderately  firm  around 
the  inside  of  the  pot,  as  this  will  cause  the 
plants  to  make  close-jomted  growth.  After  the 
potting  has  been  done,  place  the  plants  in  a 
dry  position  in  a  light,  well-ventilated  structure, 
keeping  them  near  to  the  glass  and  as  cool  as 
possible  without  incurring  risk  of  frost  reaching 
them.  The  growths  will  now  need  some  sup- 
port. Therefore,  thin  bamboo  tips  may  be  used, 
placing  one  in  the  centre  of  the  plant  and  four 
round  the  sides,  attaching  each  of  these  side 
stakes  to  the  centre  one.  If  the  work  is  neatly 
done  these  stakes  will  be  completely  hidden 
when  the  plant  is  in  bloom. 

Rhododendron  Nobleauum^  &^e. — Plants  of  this 
species  that  are  grown  each  year  for  winter 
forcing  should  now  be  selected,  choosing  those 
that  are  well  set  with  flower-buds.  Pot  them  up 
into  pots  as  small  as  can  be  safely  used,  em- 
ploying peat  and  sand  only,  unless  the  loam  is 
of  a  very  sandy  nature.  After  potting  they 
should  be  placed  in  an  unhealed  frame  and  be 
given  a  thorough  soaking  with  water.  Good 
plants  of  this  Rhododendron  in  8  or  9-inch  pots 
are  exceedingly  useful  for  house  decoration  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  may  be  easily  had  in  bloom 
by  Christmas.  Deutzias,  Lilacs,  Spiraeas, 
Staphylea  colchica,  and  similar  plants  should 
also  be  potted  up  ready  for  forcing. 

Hard-wooded  plants. — Such  plants  as  Chori- 
zema  Lowii  that  have  made  their  flowering 
growths  should  now  be  tied  into  shape,  always 
keeping  the  shoots  so  that  the  flow  of  sap  will 
be  on  a  level,  or  slightly  on  the  incline.  Regu- 
late the  growths  so  as  to  cover  the  plant  evenly 
with  flowering  shoots.  Acacia  cordata  and  Poly- 
galas  should  also  receive  similar  treatment  in 
the  way  of  training. 

Rhododendron  indicum  (Azalea  indica). — What 
are  termed  Indian  Azaleas  should  now  have  all 
the  old  ties  removed,  and,  after  affording  fresh 
stakes,  be  newly-trained,  tying  them  in  a  loose, 
free-looking  manner,  so  that  the  flowers  will  be 
shown  to  the  best  advantage.  For  pyramidal 
training,  place  a  strong  stake  in  the  centre  of 
the  plant,  and  five  or  six  round  the  sides,  at- 
taching all  these  with  fine  twine  to  the  centre 
stake  at  half  its  height.  Azalea  shoots  are  very 
britt'e  and  may  easily  be  broken  unless  the 
greatest  care  is  taken.  Regulate  the  shoots 
evenly,  and  do  not  tie  them  too  closely  or  the 
effect  will  be  to  give  the  plants  a  formal  appear- 
ance that  is  undesirable. 


have  young  trees  growing  upon  outside  walls; 
and  to  prune  their  roots  annually,  for  trees 
can  be  safely  replanted  some  weeks  earlier  than 
those  that  have  to  be  conveyed  a  distance,  and 
if  this  is  done  c.arefully,  and  they  are  not  forced 
early,  there  need  be  no  sacrifice  of  fruit 
as  a  result  of  the  operation.  In  re- 
moving a  tree  of  this  description,  first 
liberate  the  branches  from  the  wall,  then 
take  out  a  trench  round  the  roots,  from 
which  the  soil  should  be  carefully  worked 
away,  except  such  as  can  be  conveniently  con- 
veyed with  the  roots.  Next  make  an  opening 
beneath  them  to  receive  a  strong  opened  mat,. 
upon  which  the  tree  should  be  taken  to  the  new 
position  already  prepared  for  it.  Secure  the- 
branches  to  the  trellis  or  wall,  cleanly  cut  away 
the  jagged  ends  of  roots  and  arrange  them 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  border,  making, 
the  compost  quite  firm  about  them.  Complete 
the  work  by  mulching  the  border  with  stable 
litter  and  applying  a  thorough  watering.  Until 
the  leaves  fall  the  trees  should  not  be  subjected 
to  severe  draughts,  but  they  need  shade  from. 
bright  sunshine,  and  should  be  syringed  several 
times  each  day.  In  cases  where  young  trees  are 
planted  direct  from  a  nursery,  they  should  be 
carefully  unpacked  as  soon  as  they  are  received 
and  the  roots  steeped  in  water,  and  the  rough 
end  of  the  roots  cut  off  smoothly.  They  should 
then  be  planted  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
advised  for  older  trees.  The  following  varieties, 
may  be  usually  depended  upon  to  give  satisfac- 
tion : — Peaches:  Hale's  Early,  Early  Grosce- 
Mignonne,  Royal  George,  Dymond,  Noblesse, 
Bellegarde,  Violette  Ilative,  Barrington,  Ray- 
maekers.  Late  Devonian,  Thames  Bank  and 
Exquisite.  The  two  last  named  are  good  late- 
fruiting,  yellow-fleshed  varieties.  Nectarines : 
Cardinal,  Dryden,  Violette  Hative,  Humboldt, 
Pineapple,  and,  if  a  very  late  one  is  required,, 
Victoria.  Humboldt  and  Pineapple  are  the  best 
of  those  mentioned. 

Late  Peach  house. — As  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
fallen  from  the  trees  (and  this  process  may  be 
assisted  when  they  are  matured,  by  lightly  draw- 
ing a  new  birch  broom  over  them  from  base  to 
top),  lose  no  time  in  thoroughly  cleansing  the 
house  and  trees.  If  previous  directions  have 
been  carried  out  there  will  be  very  little  pruning  to 
be  done  at  the  present  time,  but  in  any  case  the 
shoots  must  be  left  in  a  crowded  condition- 
After  the  pruning  has  been  done,  carefully  wash 
the  old  wood  of  the  trees  with  a  solution  of 
Gishurst  compound,  dissolving  five  or  six  ounces 
to  each  gallon  of  warm  water.  For  removing 
brown  scale  from  the  young  wood,  use  either  a 
diluted  solution  of  the  Gishurst  compound  or 
a  milder  wash  of  soft  soap  and  warm  water.  For 
the  purpose  of  applying  the  wash  use  a  small 
stiff  bruj-h,  and  in  doing  this  be  careful  not  to 
injure  the  buds.  Any  root-pruning  that  has  to 
be  done  may  be  carried  out  at  once,  and  the 
borders  may  be  top-dressed  as  was  previously- 
described  for  earlier  trees.  Let  the  ventilators 
be  kept  fully  open  at  the  present  time  in  order 
to  keep  the  trees  at  rest. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS, 

By  T.  CooMBER,  Gardener  to  Lo»i>  I.hngattcck 
The  Hendre.   Monnionlhshire. 

Peaches  and  A'ectarincs.—'Ihf:  season  has  ar- 
rived for  the  planting  of  young  trees  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  and  if  preparations  were  made 
as  advised  in  the  Calendar  for  August  8  there 
need   now   be   no   delay.      It   is  very    useful   to 


THE   APIARY. 

Bv  Chloeis. 
Flowers  for  bees. — All  flowers  are  not  of  great 
use  to  the  honey  bee  as  a  source  of  nectar  for 
several  reasons:  (1)  Because  some  blooms  pro- 
duce no  nectar  at  all ;  (2)  because  some  blooms 
yield  only  pollen  ;  (3)  because  of  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  bloom.  Some  flowers  pro- 
ducing a  quantity  of  nectar,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  hive  bee.  To  really  be  of  any 
value  to  the  beekeeper,  good  breadths  of  honey- 
producing  plants  must  be  cultivated.  The  fol- 
lowing alphabetical  list  is  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive, but  contains  some  of  the  best-known 
nectar-bearing  blooms  visited  by  hive  bees:  — 
Acacia,  Apricot,  Apple,  Anchusa  italica,  Alys- 
sura,  Arabis,  Asparagus,  Bean,  Borage,  Black- 
berry, Cherry,  Crocus,  Cytisus,  Currant,  Cheir- 
anthus.  Clover  (white).  Cornflower,  Cucumber, 
Clarkia,  Cerinthe,  Colliasia,  Genista,  Galan- 
thus.  Gooseberry,  Ground  Ivy,  Grape,  Godetia, 
Gilia,  Heather,  Iberis,  Ivy,  Cercis  Siliquastruni, 
Leptosiphon,  Lupin,  Limnanthes,  Lime,  Mag- 
nolia, Mignonette,  Marjoram,  Maple,  Malope, 
Melon,  Onion,  Phlox  Drummondii, ''  Plum, 
Peach,  Pear,  Raspberry,  Salvia,  Sage,  Sun- 
flower, Scabiosa,  Strawberry,  Sycamore,  Thyme,. 
Tropaeolums  majus  and  minus.  Vetches,  Violet, 
Wistaria,  Winter  .Aconite,  and  Whitlavia. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE, 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LI5MER,  41,   Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

w.c. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  ns  specimens  oj  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  tlie  EDITOR, 
41.   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  I/desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  /aith. 

■Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T/ie  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  Ufiused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  Jwld  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed-by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  Tis^s.—Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  bysendingto 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  \vhich  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

fiewspapers.—Correspondents  semiing  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  26-Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  27— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.      Croydon  Chrys.  Show 
(2  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  28- 

Kent  County  Chrys.  Sh.  at  Blackheatb  (2  days).    South- 
ampton Chrys.  Sh.  (3  days). 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich — ¥ti°. 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

LovDov.— Wednesday,  October  21   (6    P.M.):    Max.  60°; 

Min.  42-. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,   41,  Wellington  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursdiiy,  October  22 

(10    A.M.)  :    Bar.   303 ;    Temp.  43''  ;    Weather— 

Provinces. —  Wednesday,  October  21  (6  p.m.):    Mas.  60° 
Ireland  S.W. ;  Min.  46°  Cambridge. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,    TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10.30. 

TUESDAY- 

Clearance  sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at  Bury  Road  Nursery, 
Gosporl,  Hants,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

■WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at  the  Nurseries,  Richmond 
Road,  Twickenham,  by  order  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Fordliam,  by 
Protheroe  Si  Morris,  at  1.30. 

Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  and  Camellias,  at  (>7  &  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5. 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

Hollamby's  Great  Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at 
the  Nurseries,  Groombridge.  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11.30. 

The  important  collection  of  Orchids  formed  by  J.  Brad- 
shaw,  Esq.,  of  Southgate,  at  67  &  63,  Cheapside,  E.G., 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 


The  principal  functions  of  the 
Events  of  past  week  have  been  the  holding 
the  Week,  of  the  annual  show  of  British- 
grown  fruits  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
■cultural  Society's  Hall,  and  the  concurrent 
conference  on  the  subject  of  spraying  fruit 
trees.  The  exhibition  may,  we  suppose,  be 
described  as  successful,  insomuch  as  sufficient 
fruit  was  forthcoming  to  furnish  all  the  avail- 
able table  space  in  the  hall.  It  was  very 
similar  to  previous  fruit  shows,  and  the  slight 
differences  observed  could  easily  be  explained 
by  the  variation  in  the  seasons.  The  Reports 
we  published  in  these  pages  in  .August 
proved  that  the  Pear  crop  was  decidedly 
under  the  average,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
surprising  that  fewer  Pears  were  exhibited 
than  usual. 

Possibly  some  of  those  who  visited  the 
Hall  were  disappointed  in  the  general  dis- 
play of  Apples.  The  fruits  were  abundant, 
but  the  development  of  colour  was  rather 
under  than  over  the  average.  There  is 
much  to  be  learned  before  it  can  be  stated 
with  any  degree  of  exactitude  what  are  the 


precise  conditions  that  cause  colour  develop- 
ment in  fruits,  or  even  in  flowers,  and 
although  the  presence  of  frequent  bright  sun- 
shine is  generally  considered  to  have  con- 
siderable influence  in  this  direction,  practical 
fruit  cultivators  are  not  likely  to  admit  that 
this  alone  may  be  accepted  as  the  only 
factor  concerned  in  the  production  of 
high  colour.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
when  a  spell  of  sunshine  occurs  at 
the  wrong  moment.  In  the  present  season 
the  Apple  crop  entered  on  a  period  of  ungenial 
weather  at  the  end  of  .\ugust,  and  this  lasted 
until  past  the  middle  of  September,  when  the 
skies  again  brightened  and  the  weather  be- 
came unseasonablv  warm.  A  week  or  two 
ago  we  referred  to  the  effect  of  this  change 
upon  the  .Apple  crop.  It  appeared  to  cause  a 
sudden  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  sap 
in  the  trees,  and  the  partially-withered  stems 
by  which  the  fruits  were  still  attached  to  the 
shoots,  were  probably  insufficiently  fitted  for 
conveying  the  sap  fast  enough  to  the 
fruits  and  thus  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions.  The  result  of  this  was  seen 
in  most  gardens,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in 
orchards,  for  the  fruits  were  shtd  by  the  trees 
in  numbers  as  are  usually  seen  after 
a  storm  of  high  wind  and  rain.  This 
circumstance  proved  that  none  but  the 
later-ripening  sorts  could  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  almost  tropical  weather  that  charac- 
terised the  early  part  of  the  present  month. 
The  fruit-grower,  htjwever,  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  its  influence  upon  the 
trees  themselves  is  likely  to  favour  the  de- 
velopment of  a  fruitful  condition  next  year. 

We  hardly  expected  to  witness  a  satisfac- 
tory display  of  soft,  or  stone  fruits  at  this 
show.  These  are  not  often  procurable  in 
appreciable  numbers  in  the  middle  of  October, 
least  of  all  in  a  season  like  the  present. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums,  therefore, 
were  few  and  insignificant.  It  may  be  that 
the  Council  will  consider  it  advisable  to 
arrange  the  event  for  an  earlier  date  next  year 
in  order  to  favour  the  exhibition  of  such  fruits, 
and  thus  alter  in  some  slight  degree  the 
make-up  of  the  show.  Indoor  Grapes  in- 
cluded some  first-rate  examples  of  Muscat  of 
Ale.xandria,  and,  apart  from  these,  most  of  the 
varieties  were  represented  by  satisfactory 
fruits  that  can  hardly  be  described  as  above 
the  average  quality.  In  ano'ther  column  a 
correspondent  has  drawn  attention  to  seme 
excellent  Grapes  that  were  presented  for  ex- 
hibition with  a  thick  coating  of  sulphur  or 
sulphur  compound  upon  them.  These  were 
so  unmistakably  out  of  place,  that  it  may  be 
hoped  the  criticism  they  provoked  will  pre- 
vent anyone  again  showing  fruits  of  any  de- 
scription in  a  similar  condition. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  this  annual  fruit 
show  fails  in  a  lamentable  degree  to  attract 
thegeneral  public.  Such  attendance  as  there 
was  last  week  consisted  almost  exclu- 
sively of  professional  gardeners  or  other  per- 
sons having  some  duties  conneoted  with  the 
show.  Notwithstanding  all  past  e.\perience, 
no  attempt  is  yet  made  to  stage  the  fruit  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  present  a  spectacular 
effect,  and,  in  attempting  to  e.xplain  the  in- 
difference of  the  public,  this  circumstance  is 
at  least  entitled  to  some  consideration.  .At  a 
competitive  exhibition  such  as  this,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly necessar\-  that  the  conditions  gov- 
erning each  class  must  be  exactly  the  same 
for  each  e.xhibitor,  even  in  the  matter  of  stag- 


ing his  fruits,  but,  granting  this  much,  it  i;, 
still  possible  to  vary  the  conditions  as  between 
one  class  and  another  !  There  might  also  be  a 
special  class  with  liberal  prizes  offered  for  the 
most  decorative  exhibit  of  hardy  fruits,  and 
the  arrangement  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  exhibitor,  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing someone  to  present  a  scheme  that  woald 
impart  fresh  interest.  The  recent  display  was 
even  more  monotonous  than  previous  shows, 
inasmuch  as  the  leading  fruit-tree  nurserymen 
werefiot  able  to  make  the  accustomed  exhibit 
of  fruit  trees  in  pots  that  on  former  occasions 
have  relieved  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  the 
long  rows  of  tables. 

The  Council  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated 
on  having  inaugurated  a  conference  which 
met  on  the  second  day  of  the  exhibition,  ^^■c 
freely  acknowledge  the  importance  of  all  pro- 
perly-managed horticultural  shows;  they  have 
a  stimulating  influence  which  tends  to  the 
spread  of  gardening  practice,  but  at  the  same 
time  their  usefulness  is  increased  tenfold  if 
accompanied  by  an  exchange  of  ideas  sucli  as 
takes  place  during  a  conference.  Many  of  the 
conferences  that  were  held  in  the  old  Chis- 
wick  gardens  were  the  means  of  collecting 
and  publishing  information  of  the  greatest 
value  to  cultivators,  and  they  will  remain  to 
posterity  one  of  the  principal  contributions  the 
Society  made  to  practical  gardening  during 
the  Chiswick  period  The  subject  of  the 
recent  meeting  was  the  spraying  of  fruit  trees 
to  preserve  them  from  insect  and  fungus 
pests.  No  one  can  read  the  correspondence 
from  week  to  week  in  these  pages,  or  the 
numerous  questions  on  this  subject  that  are 
sent  to  this  oflice,  without  realising  what  a 
serious  menace  these  pests  threaten  to  the 
fruit  industry  of  this  country.  As  we  consider 
this  subject  as  one  of  the  highest  importance, 
we  have  taken  steps  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  somewhat  detailed  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  fact  that  experts  appear  to 
differ  in  their  views  upon  some  of  the  details 
that  were  discussed  merely  goes  to  show 
that  more  complete  and  accurate  infor- 
mation is  required,  and  such  informa- 
tion can  best  be  obtained  by  repeated 
trials  carried  out  by  practical  men  who  adopt, 
scientific  methods  for  applying  the  remedies 
and  measuring  their  results.  In  the  case  of 
the  complaints  made  of  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, for  instance,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  they  arise  from  the  fact  that  its  com- 
position is  not  always  perfect,  or  it  may  be 
that  the  means  of  applying  the  liquid  leave 
something  to  be  desired.  The  comparative 
value  of  summer  and  winter  spraying  may 
vary  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  spraying  is  carried  out  and  the  particular 
pests  th;it  have  chiefly  to  be  combated.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  a  general  agreement 
that  whilst  fungicides  may  be  rightly  regarded 
as  preventives,  insecticides  can  onlv  be  effec- 
tively employed  as  remedial  measures.  In 
these  matters  horticulture  may  well  claim  as- 
sistance from  the  Government,  and  the  pro- 
jxjsal  that  a  sul>department  of  the  Board  of 
-Agriculture  should  be  established  for  this 
purpose  has  the  sympathy  of  all  engaged  in 
the  fruit-growing  industry. 

On  Thursday  evening,  being  the  first  day 
of  the  fruit  exhibition,  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Institution  assembled  for  the 
annual  dinner  at  the  Waldorf  Hotel.  This 
Institution  should  not  be  confused  with  such 
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gardening  charities  as  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  and  Royal  Gardeners' 
■Orphan  Fund.  It  is  not  a  charity,  but  a 
Benefit  Society,  and  one  that  may  be  cordially 
recommended  to  young  gardeners  who  have  a 
desire  to  provide  for  periods  of  sickness  and, 
incidentally,  for  old  age.  The  expenses 
of  management  are  unusually  low  for  an  in- 
stitution of  this  character,  and  the  returns 
upon  the  invested  contributions  from  the 
members  are  correspondingly  liberal.  The 
recent  meeting  was  very  successful,  and  the 
proceedings  were  characterised  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

On    the    afternoon   of    Friday    the    annua! 


on  another  page.  It  depends  where  an  exhibi- 
tor is  exhibiting  at  the  moment  whether  he 
may  consider  himself  an  amateur  or  not.  At 
the  great  open  shows  it  is  customary  to  con- 
sider all  as  amateurs  who  cannot  be  classed  as 
traders,  but  in  the  case  of  local  exhibitions 
the  grading  has  to  be  carried  to  a  further 
degree,  and  the  amateur  must  be  separated 
from  professional  gardeners  and  from  those 
who  employ  professional  gardeners.  It  is 
these  facts  that  have  contributed  to  make  the 
question  "  What  is  an  amateur?  "  an  eternal 
problem.  An  exhibitor  who  was  freely  ad- 
mitted last  week  as  an  amateur  at  a  certain 
show,  if  rejected  this  week  at  another  exhibi- 


Mr.  Alexander  Hislop,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  gardening  staff  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  and  afterwards  successively  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Municipal  Gardens, 
Queenstown,  Cape  Colony,  and  curator  of  the 
Pietermaritzburg  Botanic  Society's  Gardens,  we 
learn  from  the  Kew  Bulletin^  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Kew,  curator  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  Southern  Nigeria. 

The  Dahlia  Societies.  —  A  few  weeks 
since,  when  commenting  on  the  National  Dahlia 
Society's  September  show,  we  referred  to  two 
London  societies  being  in  existence,  "one  starv- 
ing the  other."     A  correspondent  now  informs 
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meeting  of  the  "  R.H.S.  Union  of  Horticul- 
tural Mutual  Improvement  Societies  "  was 
held  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms  at  the 
Hall.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  presided, 
and  during  tlie  proceedings  presented  some 
specimen  rules  and  regulations  for  the  or- 
ganisation and  direction  of  horticultural 
debating  societies.  In  these  rules  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  define  what  shall  constitute 
an  "amateur"  at  the  local  shows,  and  we 
hope  it  may  prove  successful.  Any  effort  that 
is  made  to  settle  this  question,  so  far  as  the 
winning  of  prize  money  at  a  particular  show 
is  concerned,  deserves  consideration,  and  we 
therefore  publish  an  excerpt  from  the  Rules 


tion  held  in  quite  contrary  circumstances, 
will  need  a  great  deal  of  explanation  before 
he  can  see  the  justice  of  the  latter  ruling. 

In  other  respects,  the  report  for  the  first 
year  showed  that  some  progress  has  been 
made,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
Union  will  find  greater  opportunities  for  use- 
fulness as  it  becomes  better  known. 


The  Womens  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural International  Union.  —The  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, on  the  afternoon  of  Friday',  November  13. 
The  council  meeting  will  be  held  it  2.30  ;  the 
annual  meeting  at  3.15. 


us  that  there  seems  to  be  every  probability  that 
the  National  Dahlia  Society  and  the  London 
Dahlia  Union  will  combine.  There  has  been 
no  antagonism  between  the  two  bodies ;  in- 
deed, their  committees  have  largely  been  com- 
posed of  the  same  persons.  But  keeping  up 
two  organisations  has  of  necessity  been  more 
costly  than  would  be  the  maintaining  of  one 
only.  It  is  quite  easy  for  one  society  to  hold  two 
September  shows  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight 
if  needful,  as  in  that  way  the  interests  of  early 
and  late  varieties  would  be  well  served.  If  the 
coalition  is  brought  about,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  garden  Dahlia  will  be  given  as  much 
attention  as  is  now  devoted  to  the  mere  show 
Dahlia.  Such  a  matter  would  help  to  popularise 
the   newly-constructed   society    or    union. 
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Fatality  at  Welbeck. — An  accident  oc- 
curred on  Monday  the  12th  inst.,  and  terminated 
fatally  in  the  Worksop  Hospital  on  the  following 
Wednesday  evening,  the  unfortunate  victim 
being  Peter  Fairgrieve,  the  foreman  under 
Mr.  Gibson  in  the  Welbeck  Abbey  Gardens. 
Deceased,  who  was  very  fond  of  animals,  offered 
an  Apple  to  one  of  the  horses  attached  to  a  cart. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  animal  eating  the  fruit, 
Fairgrieve  loosened  the  bit,  with  the  result  that 
the  horse  bolted.  The  unfortunate  man  tried  to 
btop  it  but  was  knocked  down,  the  wheel  pass- 
ing over  the  lower  part  of  his  body.  He  was 
removed  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died  on  the 
14th  ins*.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Culkney 
churchyard  the  following  Saturday.  Fairgrieve 
was  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Housing  and  Town  Planting  Bill. — Lord 
KvERSLEY  presided  over  a  conference  held  on 
October  15  at  the  offices  of  the  Commons  and 
Footpaths  Preservation  Society,  to  consider  the 
position  of  the  Open  Space  Societies  in  view  of 
the  proposals  of  the  Local  Governfnent  Board  to 
clothe  local  authorities  with  power  to  alienate 
common  lands,  village  greens,  recreation 
grounds,  disused  burial  grounds,  and  other  open 
spaces,  under  Clauses  7  and  8  of  the  Housing 
and  Town  Planning  Bill.  Other  societies  repre- 
sented were  the  Kyrle  Society,  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  and  the  National 
Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural 
Beauty.  It  was  pointed  out  that  no  open  space 
in  the  country,  when  vested  in  a  local  authority 
or  other  body  corporate,  would  be  safe  from 
partial  or  even  complete  appropriation  for  build- 
ing purposes  if  the  Bill  passes  into  law  in  its 
present  form.  The  societies  expressed  their 
readiness  to  endeavour  to  meet  the  views  of  Mr. 
Burns,  so  far  as  might  be  expedient,  to  enable 
the  exchange,  under  reasonable  safeguards,  of 
outlying  parts  of  open  spaces.  If  no  satisfac- 
tory agreement  could  be  come  to  on  this  basis, 
it  was  unanimously  decided  to  press  at  every 
stage  of  the  Bill  for  the  insertion  of  the  amend- 
ment put  dov.n  by  Mr.  Cowan,  to  provide  that 
the  clauses  to  which  exception  is  taken  shcdl  not 
apply  to  commons  and  open  spaces.  It  was 
also  determined  to  press  for  a  similar  under- 
standing in  regard  to  the  Irish  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Bill  now  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Lord  Meath  promised  to  put  down 
an  amendment,  which  the  Open  Space  Societies 
agreed  to  jointly  support.  At  a  subsequent  con;- 
mittee  meeting  of  the  Commons  and  Footpaths 
Preservation  Society,  86  new  members  were 
elected,  and  it  was  reported  that,  since  its  last 
meeting,  the  Society  had  dealt  with  56  cases  of 
enclosure  of  common  land,  246  cases  of  the  ob- 
struction of  footpaths,  bridle  ways,  carriage 
roads,  and  ferries,  15  cases  of  roadside  waste, 
and  three  of  foreshore  enclosure,  and  seven  open 
space  schemes.  It  was  also  reported  that  a  large 
number  of  resolutions  had  been  received  in  sup- 
port of  the  Society's  Public  Rights  of  Way  Bill, 
now  awaiting  its  report  stage  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

*  "  Beautiful  Flowers  and  How  to  Grow 
Them." — The  first  part  of  this  work  is  devoted 
to  Roses,  and  contains  24  pages  of  text.  The 
writer  approaches  the  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  garden  decorator  rather  than  that  of 
the  exhibitor,  and  in  a  bright  and  pleasant  man- 
ner discusses  the  various  sections  or  types  of 
looses  as  they  are  seen  in  gardens.  He  offers 
some  very  pertinent  advice  on  matters  of  cultiva- 
tion, such  as  selection  of  site,  operations  of 
planting,  budding,  pruning,  and  selections  are 

•  Edited  by  Horace  J-  Wright  and  Waller  P.  Wrisht. 
Uliislraled  wuh  100  plates  in  colours,  and  others  in  black 
anil  white.  Complete  in  17  parts ;  price  Is.  each.  (Pub- 
lished by  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.) 


given  of  choice  varieties  of  Roses  recommended 
for  particular  purposes.  There  are  six  full-page 
illustrations  in  colour  in  this  issue,  and  several 
of  them  are  satisfactory,  particularly  those  re- 
presenting flowering  sprays  of  Lady  Gay  Rose, 
"  Roses  with  Yucca  and  Delphiniums,"  and  "  A 
Bed  of  La  France  Roses."  The  least  satisfactory 
is  one  which  is  said  to  represent  Doroth}'  Per- 
kins Rose  on  old  tre.3S.  One  can  see  something 
of  the  stems  of  the  old  trees,  and  round  about 
these  stems  are  numerous  splashes  of  crimso_i 
colour,  but  their  attachment  to  the  Rose  plant 
and  the  Rose  foliage  itself  are  not  discernible. 
This  fault,  however,  is  present  in  more  or  less 
degree  in  most  of  the  modern  books  illustrated 
with  coloured  drawings  from  impressionist 
artists.  There  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
future  issues  with  pleasure,  and  doubtless  they 
will  not  be  exclusively  devoted  to  on^  kind  of 
flower,  as  is  the  part  now  before  us. 

Produce  of  Hops. — The  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  has  issued  a  preliminary  statement 
showing  the  estimated  total  production  of  Hops 
in  the  years  1908  and  1907,  with  tho  acreage  and 
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estimated  average  yield  per  statute  acre  in  each 
county  of  England  in  which  Hops  were  grown. 
In  Kent  the  yield  for  1908  is  estimated  at  311,315 
cwts.,  as  against  221,860  cwts.  in  1907.  The 
acreage  for  1908,  as  returned  on  June  4,  was 
23,975  acres,  as  against  28,169  acres  in  1907. 
The  estimated  yield  per  acre,  therefore,  this  year 
is  very  much  higher  than  that  of  last  year,  beinj 
12.98  instead  of  7.88  in  1907.  The  next  county 
in  importance  to  Kent  in  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Hops  is  Herefordshire,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  results  are  altogether  different  from 
those  in  Kent,  as  they  show  that  the  yield  in 
1907  per  acre  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  this 
year.  The  total  yield  is  estimated  to  be  54.554 
cwts.,  as  against  58,268  cwts.  in  1907.  The  acre- 
age under  Hops,  as  declared  on  June  4,  is  5,572 
acres,  as  against  6,143  acres  in  1907,  the  esti- 
mated yield  per  acre  being  9.79,  as  against  9.48 
last  year.  The  other  counties  specified  are 
Gloucester,  221  acres,  and  an  estimated  yield  ol 
4.91  per  acre ;  Hants,  which  has  21,176  acres, 
and  an  estimated  yield  per  acre  of  12.94 ;  Salop, 


with  1,015  acres,  and  an  average  yield  per  acre 
of  8.98  ;  Surrey,  with  8,021  acres,  and  an  average 
yi:ild  of  12.38;  Sussex,  with  40,203  acres,  and  an 
average  acreage  of  11.23;  and  Worcester,  with 
an  acreage  of  34,256,  and  an  estimated  yield  of 
10.22  per  acre.  The  whole  country,  therefore, 
shows  an  estimated  total  production  this  year  of 
470,761  cwts.,  as  against  374,129  cwts.  last  year. 
The  total  acreage  is  38,921,  as  against  44,938  in 
1907 ;  whilst  the  yield  per  acre  is  extremely 
favourable,  being  12.10,  as  against  8.33  last  year. 

The  Franco-British  Exhibition.— Messrs. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  in  a  report  of  exhibits 
and  floral  decorations  they  have  made  at  this 
exhibition,  state,  in  reference  to  the  lawns,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  sow  seeds  before  the  middle 
of  April,  and  yet,  by  May  14,  when  the  opening 
took  place,  beautiful  lawns  were  to  be  seen  on 
all  sides.  Among  the  flowering  plants  that  were 
bedded  out  in  the  grounds  near  to  the  Court  of 
Honour,  and  which  proved  most  satisfactor}', 
were  blue  and  white  Violas,  dark  blue  Lobelia, 
Tom  Thumb  Antirrhinums  (including  Crimsort 
King,  White  Queen,  and  Yellow  Prince),  white, 
crimson,  and  pink  Stocks,  Giant  White  and 
Giant  Yellow  Polyanthus,  Cineraria  stellata. 
Perfection  Pansy,  Nemesia  strumosa  Suttonii, 
striped  Petunias,  Salvia  splendens  var.  Fireball, 
double  and  single  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
Chinese  Asters,  and  Godetias  (including  dwarf 
pink,  dwarf  white,  and  Scarlet  Queen). 

Publications  Received,— T/ie  Case  for  the  Goat, 
with  the  practical  experience  of  24  experts.  Second' 
edition.  By  "  Home  Counties."  (London;  George 
Romlfdge  &  Sons,  Ltd.)  Price  3s.  6<1.—Thc  Soit,  an 
introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  growth  of 
crops.  By  A.  D.  Hall,  M.A.  (Oxou.).  (London: 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street.)  Price  5s.  net.— 
Gray's  New  Manual  of  Botany  (illustrated),  by  Pro- 
fessors Robinson  and  Fernald.  Seventh  edition.  (New 
York  :  .American  Book  Company,  100,  Washington 
Square.)  Price  $Z-50.~The  Florist's  Biblwgraphy, 
by  C.  Harman  Payne.  (London  :  William  Wesley  & 
Son,  28,  Essex  Street,  Strand.)     Price  3s.  6d.  net. 


APPLE  RED  VICTORIA. 

This  Apple  was  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  September  1, 
and  on  that  occasion  its  resemblance  to  Gas- 
coyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  caused  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  to  hesitate  in  granting  it 
an  award.  Fresh  examples,  however,  were 
shown  at  a  meeting  held  on  Seprtember  15,  to- 
gether with  a  branch  carrying  some  fruits,  to- 
show  its  remarkable  cropping  quality.  On  this 
latter  occasion  an  Award  of  Merit  was  given  to 
"  Red  Victoria  "  on  its  being  found  to  be  dis- 
tinct and  earlier  than  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seed- 
ling. The  variety  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  first- 
rate  market  Apple.  The  fruits  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  .Miller,  Clarkson  Nursery,  Wis- 
bech. 


ELECTRIC  FOUNTAINS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal ,  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Messrs.  Wm.  Wood  &  Sons,  Woot'. 
Green,  London,  N.,  exhibited  three  small  foun- 
tains, one  in  antique  bronze,  designed  by  the 
chief  art  decorator  of  the  Vienna  National 
Museum,  and  the  casing  manufactured  by  the 
Royal  Imperial  Bronze  Works  of  the  same  city  ; 
another  of  Doulton  ware  (see  fig.  127),  and  the 
third  made  of  plated  silver.  These  fountain^ 
are  worked  by  a  small  electric  engine  concealed 
in  their  bases,  and  when  the  fountains  are  once 
charged  with  water  they  become  independent  ol 
any  further  water  supply.  They  are  said  to  be 
used  for  ornamenting  dinner  tables,  drawing.- 
rooms  and  winter  gardens. 
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GRAPE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Tins  Clrape,  having  now  received  a  First-Class 
Certificate,  after  having  been  given  a  fair  trial 
in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at 
AVisIey,  may  be  expected  to  become  a  standard 
favourite  on  account  of  its  handsome  appear- 
ance, flavour,  and  keeping  qualities.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  I  was  awarded  a  Knightian 
Medal  and  Cultural  Commendation  for  four 
bunches  of  this  Grape  on  September  26,  1805 
[see  figure  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October  14, 
1905],  as  shown  from  the  Warren  House  Gar- 
dens, Stanmore,  from  vines  planted  18  months 
previous  to  that  date. 

Having  tried  this  Grape  in  various  ways,  I 
may  state  to  intending  planters  that  the  vines  do 
best  when  planted  alternately  with  Black  Ali- 
cante and  Appley  Towers,  as  these  two  varieties 
supply  abundant  pollen.  Although  "  Prince  of 
Wales  "  may  not  require  much  artificial  pollina- 
tion, it  is  a  good  plan  to  distribute  plenty  of 
pollen,  if  shapely,  well-shouldered,  exhibition 
bunches  are  required,  and  this  cannot  always  be 
done  when  one  variety  alone  is  cultivated  in  the 
house.  That  noted  Grape  grower,  Mr.  T.  Lunt, 
of  Kier  House  Gardens,  Dunblane,  whilst  con- 
gratulating me  on  the  above-mentioned  bunches, 
told  me  he  could  not  succeed  with  it  as  a  pot 
vine,  and  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  suit- 
able for  pots,  as  it  is  such  a  vigorous  grower. 
Good  canes  should  be  selected,  as  a  short-jointed 
as  possible,  and  the  roots  should  be  spread  out 
on  a  carefully-made,  but  not  too  deep  a  border, 
thus  allowing  for  frequent  surface  dressings. 
This  Grape  was  distributed  by  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  and  Sons.  C.  /.  Ellis,  Nurseries,  Weston. 
super-Mare. 


gardeners,  greengrocers,  poultry  farmers,  fruit 
growers,  beekeepers  and  others  who  have  been 
connected  with  agriculture  for  a  number  of 
years.  Application  has  been  made  to  the 
Borough  Council,  on  behalf  of  31  of  the  Society's 
members,  for  109  acres  of  land,  and  the  writer 
was  interviewed,  with  other  prospective  small 
holders,  by  the  Small  Holdings  Sub-Committee 
on  the  7th  instant.  So  far  as  can  be  judged, 
every  effort  will  be  made  by  that  body  to  pro- 
cure the  land,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  Croy- 
don. It  is  essential  that  it  should  not  be  more 
than  five  or  six  miles  away,  as  it  is  the  intention 
to  supply  the  town  with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  dairy  produce.  The  Society  will  do 
its  own  carting,  and,  naturally,  the  local  green- 
grocers and  poulterers  will  patronise  the  local 
growers  as,  by  so  doing,  they  will  get  their 
produce  quicker,  fresher  and  better  than  they 
do  at  present,  and  be  saved  the  expense  of 
carting.  There  will  be  a  horticultural  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Society,  the  special 
business  of  which  will  be  the  study  of  what  is 
best  suited  to  the  soil  of  each  small  holding 
(this  is  important,  as  there  are  considerable 
variations  even  in  a  very  small  plot)  ;  lectures 
will  be  organised,  and  specialists  invited  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  give  the  small 
holders  the  benefit  of  the  latest  scientific  know- 
ledge in  all  that  relates  to  agriculture.  The 
project  is  the  result  of  much  careful  thought, 
and  those  who  have  put  their  hand  to  the  plough 


things.  The  Japanese  Maples  hardly,  as  a  rule, 
do  more  than  maintain"  a  miserable  existence. 
1  know  of  a  few  fair  examples  in  sheltered  spots, 
but  anyone  planting  them  freely  in  this  dis- 
trict should  be  warned  that  acute  disappoint- 
ment will  probably  follow.  Ckas.  E,  Pearson^ 
Loif.ii:  ,m,  Nottinghamshire. 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  Jor  thi 
opinions  e.xpressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

Parasitic     Pests     and     Diseases.  —  In    a 

recent  article  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  the 
writer  said,  referring  to  an  insect,  "  I  cannot 
say  that  unhealthy  trees  are  more  likely  to  be 
attacked  than  vigorous  ones."  Now  taking  this 
for  a  text,  I  should  much  like  to  raise  a  ques- 
tion. Is  there  any  reason  for  the  very  common 
opinion  that  unhealthy  plants  are  more  liable 
to  the  attack  of  insects  and  fungi  than  are  those 
which  are  healthy  and  vigorous?  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  be.  We  are  fond  of  our  own 
food  in  a  healthy  and  succulent  condition,  and 
surely  there  is  no  reason  why  the  lower  forms 
of  life,  to  the  extent  of  the  power  of  percep- 
tion, should  not  have  the  same  preference. 
Healthy  tissue  is  often  likely  to  be  the  softer 
and  unhealthy  tissue  frequently  the  harder  and 
least  easily  attacked.  Very  often  indeed  one 
finds  the  fattest  insects  upon  the  most  vigorous 
vegetation.  Who,  for  inst-ince,  has  not  seen 
fine  healthy  green  fly  upon  the  vigorous  shoot 
of  a  Rose?  I  have  just  observed  that  the 
healthiest  of  Gerberas  are  as  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  mite  as  any  of  the  weaker  ones  could 
be.  Of  course  it  must  be  a  fact  that  unhealthy 
plants  suffer  more  from  a  given  measure  of  at- 
tack than  do  healthy  and  strong  specimens.  But 
that  is  another  matter.  As  to  fungi  I  do  not 
refer  to  cases  where  they  are,  for  instance, 
saprophytic,  but  when  they  naturally  feed  on 
living  tissue  they  are  as  well  able  to  deal  with 
it  in  a  healthy  state  (conditions  being  favour- 
able) a»  a  cat  is  to  eat  a  healthy  mouse.  Why 
should  a  cat  require  unhealthy  mice?  A  cat  is 
perfectly  fitted  to  catch  mice,  and  parasites  are 
perfectly  fitted  for  their  own  special  mode  of 
existence.  I  believe  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  parasitism,  and  consequently  disease,  as 
we  call  it,  is  perfectly  natural — hence  a  mixing 
of  ideas.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Botanic  Gardens, 
Cambridge. 


Small  Holdings.— The  Croydon  Allotments 
and  Small  Holdings  Co-operative  Society, 
Limited,  registered  under  the  Provident  and 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  has  for  its  object  the 
securing  of  land  for  those  who  feel  that  a  good 
living  is  to  be  made  by  proper  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  The  membership  is  already  large,  con- 
sidering that  the  Society  has  only  been  in  exist- 
ence about  three  months,  and  comprises  market 


will  not  look  back — they  are  men  who  have  been 
hard  workers  all  their  lives,  their  interest  is  in 
the  land,  and  while  they  know  that  the  task 
before  them  is  not  a  light  one,  they  will  enter 
upon  it  with  a  light  heart,  knowing  that  by 
wise  and  intelligent  co-operation  success  is  cer- 
tain. Any  further  information  relative  to  the 
Society  will  be  gladly  furnished  to  those  inter- 
ested by  Henry  R.  Clifton,  Hon.  Sec,  38,  Grant 
Road,   Croydon,   October   15,   tqoS. 

ACONITUM  WiLSONil. — This  Monkshood  is, 
truly  a  charming  plant  for  brightening  up  the 
borders  in  September,  when  many  of  the  regu- 
lar occupants  are  past,  especially  those  with 
blue  flowers.  It  grows  7  feet  high,  and  dis- 
plays its  deep  blue  flowers  for  a  long  period. 
E.   M. 

Japanese  Maples. — Referring  to  Mr.  Clark's 
remarks  on  Japanese  Maples  on  p.  273,  I 
think  he  rather  allows  his  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject  to  carry  him  away  when  he  states  that 
they  are  equal  to  the  Laurel  in  hardiness.  The 
Laurel,  though  occasionally  cut  in  the  Mid- 
lands, thrives  sufficiently  to  often  become  a 
trouble    in    shrubberies    by    smothering    better 


RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  ROSS. 

Me.  Charles  Ross,  now  in  his  84th  year, 
has  retired  from  the  Welford  Park  Gardens, 
Berkshire.  For  several  years  past  he  has- 
ceased  to  have  charge  of  the  pleasure  grounds, 
his  services  being  limited  to  the  kitchen  and 
fruit  gardens,  including  those  seedling  Apples 
and  Pears  with  which  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated. These  gardens  have  now  been  taken 
over  by  Mr.  W.  Pope,  formerly  of  Highclere 
Gardens,  for  purely  commercial  purposes, 
although  Mr.  Ross  will  remain  in  his  garden 
house  till  the  spring.  In  his  successor,  an  old 
and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Ross  has  one  who  will 
care  for  his  seedlings,  and  he  himself  will  have 
the  freest  access  to  them.  Born  on  the  Dalmeny 
Estate,  Midlothian,  where  his  father  was  head 
gardener  to  a  former  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Mr.  Ross 
in  course  of  time  passed  through  Messrs.  Dick- 
son &  Sons'  nursery,  Edinburgh,  and  several 
private  gardens,  notably,  that  of  Dalkeith,  then 
under  the  care  of  Charles  Mcintosh,  the  pre- 
decessor of  William  Thompson.  His  first 
place  as  head  gardener  was  at  Fairlawn,  Ton- 
bridge,  Kent,  where  he  remained  six  3'ears- 
Mr.  Ross  recalls  the  fact  that,  in  celebration 
of  the  peace  proclaimed  in  1856,  at  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  War,  he  planted  a  Sequoia 
gigantea  at  Fairlawn.  In  1860  he  came  to 
Welford  Park,  then  occupied  by  Mr.  F^yre, 
where  he  remained  as  gardener  till  the  end  of 
last  month.  Mr.  Ross  refers  in  the  warmest  terms 
l(j  the  generous  conditions  under  which  he  con- 
tinued service  with  Mr.  Eyre's  son,  now  known 
as  Colonel  Archer  Houblon,  who  resides  at  Hall- 
ingbury  Place,  Essex.  Mr.  Ross  has  obtained 
wide  fame,  chiefly  in  association  with  new 
.\pples,  for  as  long  since  as  1892  he  raised  Wei- 
ll ird  Park  Nonesuch,  the  parents  of  which  were 
Golden  Harvey  and  Lamb  Abbev  Pearmain. 
Then  came  Bella,  of  which  Golden  Reinette 
was  the  seed  parent,  followed  by  Atalanta, 
from  .Sca'rlet  Nonpareil,  and  Mrs.  Phillimore 
from  Lord  Burghley  x  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was 
about  1836  that  his  famous  cross  between  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  and  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  was 
effected,  and  from  that  cross  has  come  several 
\'ery  fine  varieties,  inclusive  of  Charles  Ross,  a 
beautiful  Apple,  which  thus  so  worthily  per- 
petuates its  raiser's  name.  Its  original  name 
was  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  and  it  secured 
an  Award  of  Merit,  but  later,  having  been,  by 
special  request,  changed  to  Charles  Ross,  it  ob- 
tained a  First-Class  Certificate.  Just  prior  to  that 
award  the  variety  took  first  prize  for  flavour  in 
the  class  for  any  other  dessert  Apple  at  the  R.H.S. 
fruit  show.  From  the  same  cross  came  the  Hou- 
blon, Rival,  and  Renown  (see  fig.  124)— three 
other  superb  Apples,  the  last-named  variety  hav- 
ing only  recently  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 
Others  from  diverse  crosses  include  Paroquet,  so 
named  for  its  beautiful  colour.  The  first-named 
Apple  did  not  thrive  well,  and  a  seedling  from  it 
was  raised  having  a  good  constitution  and  finer 
fruit.  That  is  the  Paroquet  of  to-day.  A  superb 
Apple  is  Hector  Macdonald,  which  is  a  seed- 
ling from  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  An  excellent 
Apple  is  Encore,  from  Warner's  King  and  Old 
Northern  Greening.  Excelsior  was  obtained 
from  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  X  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, a  superb,  roundish,  conical  Apple,  hav- 
ing a  small  curl  at  the  stem,  not  unlike  that 
seen  on  Lemon  Pippin.  It  is  a  long  keeper  and 
a  grand  cropper.  Altogether  Mr.  Ross  has  had 
awarded  to  his  seedlings  three  First-Class  Cer- 
tificates and  ten  Awards  of  Merit — a  remark- 
able record. 

In  the  kitchen  gardens  at  Welford  Park  there 
are  many  other  seedlings  of  both  Apples  and 
Pears,  and  Mr.  Ross  showed  us  young  trees 
raised  from  seeds  sown  on  his  80th  birthday 
four  years  ago,  and  now  from  3  to  4  feet  in 
height.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  large  collection 
of  popular  Apples  and  Pears.  Mr.  Ross,  though 
now  so.mewhat  feeble,  remains  the  mentally 
vigorous  man  of  earlier  days. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
CONFERENCE  ON   SPRAYING. 

October  16. — Under  the  auspices  o£  the 
R.H.S.,  a  conference  on  "Spraying"  was  held 
OQ  the  above  date  at  Vincent  Square.  There 
were  two  sessions.  That  in  the  morning  was 
presided  over  by  Colonel  Warde,  M.P.,  the 
chairman  at  the  afternoon  session  being  Colonel 
Long,  M.P.  Two  papers  were  read  at  each 
session ;  in  the  morning  by  Mr.  Geo.  Massee, 
V.M.H.,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Getting,  and  in  the  after- 
noon by  Professor  F.  V.  Theobald,  M.A.,  and 
Mr.  G.  Holland.  There  was  an  excellent  at- 
tendance throughout  the  day. 

Col.  Warde,  M.P.,  said  that,  coming  from  the 
county  of  Kent,  he  was  especially  interested  in 
fruit  culture,  as  nearly  all  the  land  of  that 
county  not  under  Hops  was  under  fruit  cultiva- 
tion. Although  Hop-washing  or  spraying  had 
long  been  practised  in  Kent,  as  far  as  he  had 
been  able  to  gather,  the  subject  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  they  would  no  doubt  learn  much 
from  that  conference. 

Mr.  Massee's  Paper. 
Mr.  Massee  said  his  remarks  would  apply  en- 
tirely to  spraying  for  fungi  and  not  for  insects. 
Some  people  expected  too  much  from  spraying. 
There  was  an  idea  that  when  a  plant  was  sprayed 
it  was  practically  ccwered  all  over,  that  was  if 
the  work  is  well  done.  That  was  a  mistake.  He 
would  show  them  slides  from  which  they  would 
see  how  only  a  percentage  of  the  surface  was 
covered.  In  the  case  of  insects,  it  was  practically 
immaterial.  The  caterpillar  moved  along  and 
brought  itself  in  contact  w-tth  something  which 
caused  its  death.  That  was  not  the  case  with  the 
fungus.  Often  a  large  proportion  of  the  fungus 
escaped  and  went  on  developing  as  before.  An- 
other point  of  importance  was  that  many  people 
thought  that  so  long  as  the  spraying  solution  was 
on  the  leaf,  it  was  free  from  infection.  That 
was  a  most  misleading  conception.  He 
had  repeatedly  seen  fungi  germinating  perfectly 
freely  on  Bordeaux  mixture.  Quite  recently  an 
American  had  been  devoting  a  considerable  time 
to  the  subject  of  Apple  scab,  the  one  disease 
they  most  desired  to  prevent,  and  the  one 
about  which  they  were  the  least  successful.  He 
had  covered  Apples  attacked  by  the  scab  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  had  found  by  actual 
measurement  that  the  spots  extended  at  exactly 
the  same  rate  as  on  the  Apples  that  were  not 
sprayed.  Therefore,  they  could  not  place  so 
much  reliance  on  spraying  as  they  had  been  led 
to  believe  was  justified.  In  the  ordinary  course, 
they  expected  some  result.  The  only  result  they 
could  possibly  expect  was  prevention,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  the  extension  of  the  disease.  Theoreti- 
cally, it  was  imagined  that  when  a  leaf  was 
sprayed  any  life  on  it  would  be  destroyed  dur- 
ing germination.  That  was  generally  true,  s.) 
long  as  the  Bordeaux  mixture  or  other  remedy 
remained  effective;  but  no  one  quite  knew  how 
long  it  remained  effective.  Climatic  conditions 
were  an  ill-important  consideration,  as,  through 
chemical  changes,  the  effectiveness  of  ,the  spray 
might  entirely  disappear  at  a  very  early  stage. 
Undoubtedly  epidemics  had  been  prevented,  but 
the  benefits  were  very  much  lower  than  they 
were  generally  led  to  expect.  He  was  sorry  to 
say  that  the  preparation  of  spray  had  become 
largely  a  shop  business.  When  a  man  made  his 
own  spray  it  was  generally  most  effective  ;  but 
when  they  got  the  ready-made  stuff — well,  it  did 
not  exterminate  at  all.  He  wias  not  con- 
demning any  particular  specific  ;  but,  speak- 
ing in  general  terms,  the  ready-made  stuff 
was  not  as  good  as  that  a  man  made  himself — 
that  was  if  he  made  it  properly.  But  some  one 
might  write  :  "  I  have  sprayed  my  orchard  and 
have  no  trace  of  disease."  That  might  be  per- 
fectly true  ;  but  there  might  not  have  been  any  if 
it  had  not  been  sprayed.  Evidence  of  that  kind 
was  of  no  value  unless  they  had  some  sort  of 
control.  If  they  had  a  control,  they  might — 
other  things  being  equal — take  it  for  granted 
that  the  sprayed  portion  of  the  orchard  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  as  badly  diseased  as 
the  unsprayed.  If  the  whole  of  the  orchard  was 
sprayed  there  would  be  no  check  whatever.  But 
there  was  another  aspect  of  spraying,  and  that 
was  that,  apart  from  the  fungicidal  oronerties. 


the  plant  itself  has  been  stated  to  be  benefited  by 
spraying,  though  in  what  way  had  not  been  ex- 
plained. Some  people  said  that  spraying  made 
the  foliage  last  longer,  and  that  the  crop  was 
better.  That  might  be  true  ;  he  had  no  evidence. 
He  accepted  it  as  a  statement ;  but  certainly,  so 
far  as  Potatos  were  concerned,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  any  real  benefit  could  be  derived 
The  disease  appeared  on  the  foliage,  and  one 
poition  of  the  foliage.  Spraying  was  of  value  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  that  disease,  but  he 
was  firmly  convinced  that  there  was  no  tuber  i.i 
Great  Britain  that  was  free  from  the  ordinary 
Potato  disease  as  they  knew  it.  A  certain  Con- 
tinental scientist  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
there  was  no  tuber  in  Eutope  that  was  free. 
They  might  have  seasons  without  the  Potato 
disease,  but  that  did  not  prove  that  the  mycelium 
was  not  in  the  tuber  ;  it  only  showed  that  some 
condition  of  the  host-plant  checked  the  growth 
of  the  fungus.  It  might  only  need  three  muggy 
days  to  bring  about  the  Potato  disease.  He 
thought  the  Bordeaux  mixture  was  not  the  suc- 
cess it  might  be.  It  was  leasfsuccessful  during  a 
wet  season,  when  epidemic  was  most  in  evidence. 
Speaking  generally,  he  would  say  that,  although 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  good  to  be  derived 
from  summer  spraying,  still,  it  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  he  would  advocate  winter  spray- 
ing. The  treatment  could  be  more  drastic,  and 
there  was  no  fear  of  killing  anything  during  the 
winter.  During  the  summer  something  was  cer- 
tain to  be  scorched  if  drastic  means  were 
adopted.  No  amount  of  spraying  would  aton.- 
for  want  of  cleanliness.  He  cid  not  knov.' 
whether  disease  was  greater  than  formerly,  in 
proportion  to  the  area  cultivated.  Of  course, 
the  area  extended  every  year,  so  that  if  the 
disease  remained  the  same  we  should  get 
a  greater  amount  of  the  disease.  We  neg- 
lected certain  primary  points  that  were  car- 
ried out  by  our  forefathers.  They  seemed  to 
have  had  very  much  more  time  than  we  had. 
They  got  a  lot  more  in  ;  probably  they  neglected 
something.  They  must  have  done,  or  they  could 
not  have  had  their  conditions  so  good.  If  they 
looked  at  orchards  in  this  country  at  the  present 
day  it  would  be  fuund  that  pruning  was  neg- 
lected. When  the  scab  began  to  appear  on  the 
fruit  it  ap])ealed  tu  the  grower's  pocket.  He  did 
not  realise  it  before.  No  amount  of  spraying  on 
the  dead  branch  would  kill  the  living  mycelium. 
If  these  things  had  been  removed  by  cleanliness 
of  the  foliage,  epidemic  would  be  impossible. 
The  fungus  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  there  ;  it 
was  a  one-sided  view  to  object  to  it  because  it 
affected  their  interests.  Cleanliness  was  the 
thing  ;  winter  was  the  time.  If  they  left  the 
spraying  until  tlie  tree  was  in  bloom,  in  nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  would  prove  a  failure.  And 
then  the  spray  must  be  such  that  every  grower 
could  apply  it.  It  should  be  as  simple  as  sow- 
ing a  seed  or  planting  a  tree.  If  an  ordinary 
workman  could  not  do  the  work,  it  must  be  a 
complete  failure.  He  believed  winter  work  to 
be  more  effective  than  summer  work.  He  re- 
commended as  a  spray  1  lb.  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per to  25  gallon.s  of  water.  Everything  should 
be  sprayed,  not  only  the  tree,  but  the  surround- 
ing ground,  because  the  spores  might  lodge  any- 
where. Trees  properly  pruned,  with  all  the  bad 
parts  cut  away,  and  twice  spra>'ed  in  the  winter 
with  this  sulphate  of  copper,  had  been  more 
free  from  scab  than  those  sprayed  in  the  ortho- 
dox manner.  As  to  spraying  machines,  those  on 
the  market  sent  the  spray  in  drops,  which  had, 
unfortunately,  a  tendency  to  run  together,  and 
thus  the  leaf  did  not  get  equally  sprayed.  The 
longer  the  spraying  ^vas  done  the  worse  it  be- 
came. Tfte  lumps  were  more  concentrated,  and 
less  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf  was  covered.  It 
was  important  to  remember  that  the  water  did 
nothing.  It  was  the  solution  in  the  water,  and 
it  was  important  to  know  whe.i  to  cease  spray- 
ing. What  was  wanted  was  a  spray  which  re- 
sembled a  London  fog.  There  would  then  be 
some  hope  that  the  leives  would  be  reached  all 
over,  both  top  and  bottom. 

A  number  of  photographs  were  then  thrown 
on  a  screen,  and  these  clearly  bore  out  the  lec- 
turer's statement  as  to  only  portions  of  the  leaf 
and  fruit  being  reached  by  the  spray.  In  regard 
to  Strawberries,  the  lecturer  said  these  should,  in 
the  winter,  be  topped  with  straw  and  burnt  to 
the  ground.  It  did  the  plants  good,  and  was 
safer  and  more  effective  than  any  other  remedy 
known  in  connection  with  the  various  diseases 
that   troubled   Strawberries. 


Mr.  Gettinc's  Paper. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Getting,  of  HoUington,  Glewstos 
Fruit  Plantation,  near  Ross,  said  that  each  year 
we  felt  more  strongly  the  necessity  of  spraying 
regularly,  not  waiting  until  a  severe  fungus  or 
insect  attack  was  apparent,  for  it  w-as  impossible 
on  a  fruit  plantation  of  any  size  to  sufficiently 
carefully  examine  the  fruit  trees  or  bushes  to 
see  if  an  attack  was  present  in  the  early  stages. 
There  might  be  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eral rule,  and  they  must  be  guided  to  some 
extent  during  the  pruning  by  the  number  of 
Psylla  or  W  inter  Moth  eggs,  or  signs  of  the 
winter  form  of  scab  on  the  young  growths  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  when  the  attack  of  an  insect  or  fungus 
was  discovered  on  the  trees  by  the  ordinary 
fruit-grower,  it  was  in  an  advanced  stage,  which 
rendered  it  far  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  deal  with.  For  instance,  spraying  to  destroy 
aphides  was  generally  commenced  far  too  late. 
1  he  Plum  aphis  should  be  sprayed  at  least  once 
— better  twice — when  the  bloom  buds  were  swell- 
ing, so  as  to  destroy  as  many  of  the  mother 
aphides  as  possible.  Each  surviving  mother 
aphis  might  mean  myriads  of  descendants  during 
the  year.  The  Apple  aphis  should  also  be  sprayed 
before  the  blossom  buds  burst.  It  was  money 
wasted  to  spray  when  the  leaves  were  curled. 
Then,  again,  with  Apple  scab,  unless  the  trees 
were  sprayed  before  coming  into  blossom,  the 
chances  were  very  much  against  effectively  check- 
ing an  attack.  Apple  sucker,  or  Psylla  mali,  was 
a  pesit  that  was  becoming  more  troublesome  from 
year  to  year.  He  had  not  been  able  to  find  a 
wash  that  was  really  effective  against  this  pest, 
A  fairly  strong  paraffin  and  soft  soap  emulsion, 
nicotine  wash,  and  McDougall's  wash  all  killed 
some,  but  they  left  by  far  too  large  a  proportion 
alive.  He  had  not  yet  come  across  a  wash  that 
killed  the  eggs.  The  question  arose,  was  it 
worth  the  annual  expense  of  spraying?  Yes,  it 
was,  under  certain  conditions.  The  principal 
conditions  were:  1st,  That  the  spray  fluid  was 
capable  of  destroying  a  large  proportion  of  the 
insects,  or  keeping  in  check  the  fungus  against 
which  it  was  used.  He  had  wasted  thousands  of 
gallons  of  wash  on  account  of  its  ineffectiveness. 
2nd,  That  the  spraying  machines  and  those  who 
used  them  were  capable  of  rapidly  and  efficiently 
doing  their  work.  As  to  the  first  point,  English 
■fruit-growers  were  labouring  under  immense 
disadvantages  as  compared  with  growers  in  most 
other  civilised  countries,  more  particularly  as 
compared  with  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada,  where  practical  and  scientific  advice 
and  ocular  demonstrations  could  be  had  for 
the  mere  asking.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  a  few  men  of  science 
actuated  by  a  like  spiiit.  they  should  have 
to  learn  what  they  could  from  abroad,  or 
from  ind  vidual  experience.  Until  there  was  a 
properly  constituted  sub-committee  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  deal  with  all  matters  of  interest 
to  fruit-growers,  and  one  or  more  Government 
experimental  fruit  stitions,  managed  by  prac- 
tical men,  assisted  by  the  best  scientific  advice, 
it  would  continue  to  be  a  very  uphill  fight  for 
fruit-growers.  To  have  utterly  ignored  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Government  Departmental 
Committee  of  1904  was,  to  speak  mildly,  not 
4jusiness-like.  Returning  to  the  subject  of 
spraying,  he  said  they  must  not  for  a  moment 
expect  that  any  wash  would  destroy  more  than 
a  large  proportion,  and  keep  the  pest  in  check. 
He  wished  that  some  of  the  fairy  tales  which 
were  sometimes  advertised  were  facts.  Such 
advertisements  did  an  immense  amount  of  harm. 

The  next  point  was  the  efficiency  of 
spraying  machines  and  nozzles.  Many  of  the 
spraying  machines  had  insufficient  capacity 
and  pressure.  The  same  nozzles  did  not 
appear  suitable  for  damping  all  parts  of  a  tree. 
In  spraying  trees  properly  more  knowledge 
was  required  as  to  the  quantity  of  wash  needed 
to  thoroughly  spray  a  tree  of  a  given  size.  To 
stop  spraying  when  the  fluid  commenced  to  drip 
from  the' leaves  might  be  very  misleading.  A 
part  of  the  tree,  especially  the  lower  branches 
or  the  portion  nearest  the  operator  might  be 
drenched  and  the  remainder  left  practically  un- 
touched. Consequently,  spraying  was  liable  to 
be  condemned  simply  because  trees  had  only 
been  half  sprayed. 

Washes  in  Use. 

Now  as  to  a  few  washes  in  use.  First,  Bo.- 
deaux  mixture.  This  appeared  to  be  generally 
acknowledged  as  the  wash  above  all  others  to  be 
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used  against  certain  very  destructive  fungi,  not- 
ably Apple  and  Pear  scab  and  brown  rot,  which 
were  doing  untold  damage  and  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing. He  knew  it  was  very  beneficial.  -\t 
times  he  had  secured  first-rate  results,  but  at 
other  times  the  results  had  been  lamentable, 
there  being  badly  scorched  foliage  and  sickly 
trees  for  a  long  period  afterwards.  Why  he 
could  not  tell.  Was  it  the  fault  of  the  lime,  the 
copper,  or  the  operator?  There  was  no  expeit 
to  ijispect  the  trees  and  say  where  the  fault  lay. 
Liver  of  sulphur  was  generally  looked  upon 
as  a  fungicide  only,  but  he  had  found  it  in  one 
instance  to  be  an  excellent  insecticide,  namely, 
against  the  mealy  aphis  on  Plum  trees.  A  solu- 
tion of  soft  soap  and  12  ounces  of  liver  of 
sulphur  to  the  100  gallons  would  effectually 
destroy  this  troublesome  pest.  Nicotine  and 
tobacco  washes  might  prove  of  great  service 
if  the  cost  could  be  considerably  reduced.  Pure 
nicotine,  98  per  cent,  purity,  was  admitted  free 


Psylla  that  one  wash  (McDougall's)  appeared  to 
penetrate  more  than  others,  i.e.,  the  fluid 
seemed  to  have  the  power  of  running  between 
the  flower-buds,  whilst  other  washes  remained 
more  on  the  upper  surface  or  tops  of  buds. 
This  was  worthy  of  attention. 

Adhesiveness  of  Washes. 
It  was  desirable  with  certain  washes  (Bor- 
deaux Mixture  and  others)  that  they  should 
remain  in  the  trees  as  long  as  possible.  If 
some  improvements  could  be  made  in  this  direc- 
tion it  would  be  a  gain.  It  was  important  to 
growers  that  the  cost  should  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible,  hence  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the 
lowest  effective  strength  of  washes.  As  some 
washes  were  difficult  for  growers  to  make,  he 
suggested  to  vendors  that  they  should  be  sold  in 
as  concentrated  a  form  as  possible,  obviating 
the  necessity  of  paying  unnecessary  railv.ay 
carriage. 


Fig.    129. — GR.^PE    PRINCE    OF    WALES,    BEING    THE    BUNCHES    EXHIBITED    FROM    THE    R.H.S. 
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of  duty,  but  it  was  expensive,  costing  about  10s. 
per  lb.  Denaturised  tobacco  was  also  admitted 
duty  free,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  foreign 
matter  in  it,  and  the  strength  of  the  tobacco 
might  vary  immensely.  The  importation  of 
tobacco  juice  was  prohibited,  though  if  it  were 
practicable  to  denaturise  the  same  and  admit 
strong  tobacco  juice  not  containing  less  than  a 
fixed  percentage  of  nicotine,  it  might  be  useful 
to  fruit-growers. 

Paraffin  and  caustic  soda  were  sometimes  re- 
commended to  be  used  very  strong.  He  would 
caution  users  to  try  the  spray  on  a  small  scale 
first  and  carefully  watch  results,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  damage  done  by  paraffin  did  not 
always  show  quickly. 

Penetration    of   Washes. 
He  had   observed   this   year  in    spraying   for 


As  to  chemicals,  a  guaranteed  strength  should 
be  stated  on  invoices,  and  insisted  on  by  pur- 
chasers, or  trouble  was  likely  to  occur  through 
variation  of  strength. 

Spraying  Install.4Tion3. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  was  the 
best  system  for  a  fair-sized  plantation.  At 
Glewston  Fruit  Plantation,  for  an  area  of  about 
25  acres,  the  system  was  as  follows: — They 
had  a  small  house  near  a  stream  with  a  IJh.p. 
Crossley  oil  engine  and  a  600-gallon  tank  sunk 
below  the  level  of  the  stream  which  could  thus 
be  rapidly  filled.  There  was  an  iron  under- 
ground main  pipe  from  this  tank  along  the 
principal  headland  with  taps  at  intervals.  To 
these  taps,  at  right  angles,  were  connected 
15-feet  lengths  of  iron  piping  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  along  a  row  of  trees.     To  this  iron 


pipe  were  fitted  four  60-feet  lengths  of  indip.- 
rubber  hose  with  spraying  arms  and  nozzles. 
This  enabled  them  to  spray  12  rows  of  trees  (say 
600  trees)  without  shifting  the  iron  pipes,  so 
that  they  could  easily  spray  2,000  to  2,500  trees 
a  day.  The  disadvantages  were  ;  First,  amount 
of  wash  held  in  pipes  ;  second,  wear  on  india- 
rubber  hose  through  dragging  on  ground  ;  third, 
settlement  of  insoluble  material  in  pipes.  Could 
anyone  suggest  an  improvement  on  this  system? 
He  suggested  that  at  one  of  the  Society's  shows 
there  should  be  a  representative  exhibition 
of  spraying  machines  and  nozzles  ;  and  that  a 
rcjiresentative  body  of  fruit  growers  should  visit 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  study  the 
question  of  fruit-tree  spraying  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. His  concluding  advice  was :  "  Spray 
regularly,  spray  thoroughly,  spray  systemati- 
cal!, or  don't  spray  at  all." 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Massee  was  asked  whether  the  scab  spore 
tijuld  be  got  at  during  the  winter?  He  replied 
that  he  believed  the  spores  were  not  in  exist- 
ence, or,  at  any  rate,  they  were  at  a  discount. 
1  he  fungus  was  present  in  the  dead  shoots. 
During  the  spring  the  fungus  produced  fruit 
just  as  the  young  leaves  were  developing,  so 
that  the  only  hope  was  to  cut  off  bad  portions. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Massee  seemed 
to  have  a  sneaking  affection  for  the  fungus,  as 
he  said  it  had  a  right  to  be  there.  Perhaps  he 
looked  upon  the  fighting  fungus  as  a  sport !  He 
imagined  if  they  did  away  with  the  fungus 
there  would  be  no  disease.  That  was  how  it 
ajipealed  to  his  lay  mind. 

Dr.  Gathuegood  (Wisbech)  said  he  had  come 
a  long  way,  and  he  felt  a  little  disappointed 
in  the  papers  in  regard  to  the  information  they 
were  seeking.  During  the  last  ten  years  he  had 
spent  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  pounds 
nn  spraying  without  much  result.  The  damage 
from  fungus  diseases  was  very  great,  and 
was  increasing  rapidly.  The  recommenda- 
tion as  to  winter  work  ought  to  be  fully  carried 
out  in  respect  of  removing  the  dead  branches  ; 
but  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  suffered  more 
damage  in  Wisbech  from  insects,  the  aphis,  the 
Apple  sucker,  and  the  caterpillar.  They  also 
had  the  Apple  blossom  weevil.  This  latter  pest 
was  working  great  havoc  in  his  district.  He 
did  not  think  there  would  be  much  trouble  in 
getting  rid  of  the  Apple  sucker  by  his  method. 
He  had  sprayed  With  ordinary  caustic  wash 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  petroleum 
and  soft  soap.  With  his  first  dressing  he 
cleared  off,  perhaps,  50  or  70  per  cent,  in  the 
first  j'ear  of  the  Apple  sucker.  Last  year  he 
finished  the  Apple  sucker,  and  he  could  not 
find  any  trace  of  it  to-day  in  his  orchards.  If 
they  could  not  stop  the  ravages  of  these  insects, 
the}^  must  close  their  orchards  and  give  up 
growing  fruit.  He  hoped  remedies  would  be 
found  to  prevent  such  a  calamity. 

Answering  to  a  question.  Dr.  Gathurgood 
said  he  used  3  lbs.  of  caustic  soda,  3  lbs.  caustic 
piitash,  about  a  gallon  of  petroleum,  and  30 
gallons  of  water.  The  caustic  soda  was  98 
per  cent,  strength. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon  said  the  cardinal  point  was 
the  way  in  which  they  put  the  spray  on  the  leaf. 
Stime  nozzles  put  on  a  spray  as  fine  as  impalp- 
able dust.  That  was  what  they  should  aim  at. 
He  would  like  to  announce  that  a  conference 
was  to  be  held  at  Wye  College  on  Friday, 
November  27  next,  at  11  o'clock,  to  consider 
the  question  of  machinery  and  nozzles,  and  Mr. 
Dunstan,  the  principal,  invited  all  interested 
in  commercial  fruit-growing  to  attend.  When 
spores  and  Apple  scab  germinated  after  Bor- 
deaux mixture  was  used,  that  should  not  be 
an  argument  against  the  mixture.  Mr.  Massee 
had  said  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture  must  be 
looked  upon  only  as  a  preventive.  Bordeaux 
mixture  was  the  best  fungicide  that  had  been 
invented,  and  evidence  against  it  should  bo 
carefully  examined.  He  was  glad  Mr.  Massfo 
emphasised  the  importance  of  the  grower  mak- 
ing his  own  fungicide.  They  could  only  hope 
for  good  results  by  making  it  themselves.  He 
had  found  Bordeaux  mixture  very  effective  in 
Potato  growing.  .\s  to  the  spraying  of  Peach 
leaves,  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
United  States  recommended  self-boiled  sulphur 
mixture  as  perfectly  safe  to  use  both  as  an  in- 
secticide and  a  fungicide.  He  was  absolutely 
certain  no  commercial  grower  of  .\pples  could 
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■ever  hope  to  combat  the  scab  without  spraying 
in  summer.  Spraying  in  winter  alone  was  no  use, 
and  pruning  would  never  keep  down  Apple  scab. 

Apples  would  never  be  grown  permanently 
clean  in  this  country  without  continual  spray- 
ing. He  agreed  with  Mr.  Getting  as  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  sub-department  of  the  Board  of 
-Agriculture,  Perhaps  a  body  of  influential  fruit- 
growers might  go  to  the  States  for  information, 
or  they  might  shame  the  Government  into  doing 
something  for  home  growers.  In  tihis  connec- 
tion he  would  urge  them  to  support  the  National 
Fruit  Growers'  Federation,  one  of  whose  objects 
was  to  get  a  sub-department  appointed.  It  was 
through  the  efforts  of  that  federation  that  they 
last  year  got  the  Destructive  Insects  and  Pests 
Act. 

Mr.  Baker  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
home  mixing  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  as  well  as 
other  fungicides,  was  the  best,  especially  when 
there  was  access  to  a  laboratory.  In  theory  it 
was  quite  easy  to  get  pure  copper  sulphate 
soluble,  but  in  practice  it  was  well  nigh  im- 
possible. The  lime  should  be  taken  direct  from 
the  kiln,  as  if  left  in  contact  with  the  air  it 
lost  its  original  properties.  Even  when  they  had 
the  lime  they  could  not  rely  on  the  workman  to 
hydrate  it  when  necessary.  That  was  one  of  the 
thief  causes  of  the  failure  of  Bordeaux  mixture, 
which,  when  properly  made  and  used  with  the 
hest  machinery,  was,  no  doubt,  the  best  spray- 
ing fungicide. 

Mr.  Percv  Bunvauu,  who  said  he  field  no 
lirief  for  his  firm,  large  manufacturers  of  insecti- 
cides, warned  those  present  that  to  make  their 
own  insecticides  would  be  a  great  mistake. 
Paraffin  and  petroleum,  being  oils,  were  not  suf- 
ficiently penetrative  in  their  action.  Nicotine  was 
by  far  the  most  penetrating  insecticide  in  the 
world.  Being  a  vegetable  alcohol,  it  was  not  oily, 
find  would  get  to  those  parts  where  oil  emulsions 
could  not  penetrate.  He  would  undertake  to 
kill  every  insect,  including  red  spider  and  mealy 
bug,  with  nicotine  preparations.  Pure  nicotine 
— 92  per  cent. — was  a  very  dangerous  thing  to 
handle.  The  greatest  bugbear  was  that  it  was 
scheduled  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
That  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  get,  but, 
fortunately,  legislation  had  stepped  in,  and  they 
hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  obtain  nicotine  pre- 
parations in  the  usual  course,  and  not  as  a 
monopoly  which  chemists  had  tried  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Neame  said  that  five  or  six  years  ago  he 
used  the  Bordeaux  mixture  on  a  few  trees.  Be- 
fore that  he  could  hardly  get  any  sound  fruit, 
but  for  the  last  three  years  he  had  had  a  good, 
sound  crop,  with  hardly  any  scab.  Spra\  ing, 
as  far  as  his  experience  went,  was  certainly 
better  done  in  the  summer.  If  he  had  a  very 
bad  attack  he  should  try  winter  spraying.  The 
first  spraying  should  be  done  just  before 
the  trees  bloom,  and  the  next  as  soon  as  the 
blossom  had  fallen, 

Rev,  G.  H.  Englehart  gave  his  experience 
with  the  Apple-leaf  spot.  He  said  he  lived  a 
few  mihs  west  of  Salisbury,  and  the  whole  of 
that  county  suffered  the  greatest  damage — and  a 
progressive  damage — from  this  Apple-leaf  spot. 
The  spot  fungus  was  excellently  describetd  by 
Mr.  Chittenden  in  the  last  issue  but  one  of  the 
Society's  Journal.  He  had  had  a  great  deal  of 
correspondeoce  with  Mr.  Chittenden,  whose 
paper  was  such  an  excellent  one  as  regards  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease,  that  in  itself  it  justified 
the  existence  of  the  Wisley  Laboratory,  Seven 
years  ago  he  planted  some  young  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  trees  on  new  ground.  They  were 
beautiful  trees,  and  when  they  first  came 
into  bearing  he  casually  brought  up  two 
rlishes  of  fruits  to  the  R.H,S,  show.  He 
got  the  first  prize  with  his  first  dish,  and 
could  have  got  the  second  prize  with  the  second 
dish.  Four  years  later  the  leaf  spot  began 
to  appear  in  the  neighbourhood.  No  piece 
of  land  could  have  been  more  scrupulously 
clean.  Now  he  v/anted  to  get  some  practical 
help  with  regard  to  this  leaf  spot.  He  had  tried 
winter  spiaying  and  summer  spraying,  and  had 
been  unable  to  find  a  remedy  at  all.  He  had 
spra3'ed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  with  sulphur, 
and  with  liver  of  sulphur,  and  one  or  two  other 
things,  including  a  very  much  advertised  sum- 
mer wash.  He  made  his  own  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, and  he  did  not  think  he  made  it  too 
strong.  He  found,  whethfr  he  covered  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaf  entirely  or  not.  the  spores  ger- 
minated very  freely  on  the  surface.     He  wrote 


to  Mr.  Chittenden,  who  replied  that  he  ought 
to  have  sprayed  the  entire  under  surface  of  the 
leaf.  He  did  not  know  how  this  was  to  be  done. 
He  thought  if  the  leaf  were  completely  covered 
it  would  be  choked.  Like  the  gilded  children  in 
religious  processions  in  ancient  times,  they 
looked  very  pretty  as  golden  cherubs,  but,  un- 
fortunately, they  died. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGE  said  after  many  experiments 
with  different  Bordeaux  mixtures  he  agreed 
with  certain  chemists  to  whom  they  had  been 
submitted  that,  so  far  as  the  fruit  grower  was 
concerned,  they  were  practically  useless.  He 
did  not  wish  to  wholly  condemn  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, but  there  was  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  on  the  market.  A 
small  committee  should  be  formed  to  go  into 
the  matter  and  recommend  to  growers  some- 
thing better.  The  two  leaves  thrown  on  the 
screen  were  not  well  sprayed.  The  material 
should  have  been  much  finer. 

Mr.  Crooke  considered  that  success  in  fruit 
growing  largely  depended  on  using  the  applica- 
tion early.  He  had  found  that,  if  he  used  a 
wash  somewhat  weakly  before  there  was  an}' 
trace  of  insects,  it  was  easy  to  keep  the  plant 
clean  by  one  or  two  applications  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Massee,  in  reply,  said  he  was  dealing 
with  fungi,  and  he  could  not  criticise  nicotine 
in  regard  to  insects.  As  to  winter  work  : 
of  course,  if  there  were  no  fungus  spores 
there  would  be  no  disease.  In  an  orchard 
at  Mortlake  he  had  the  trees  pruned.  It  was 
found  that  a  man  could  do  20  trees  in  a  day. 
If  they  paid  the  man  5s.  a  day  it  worked  out 
at  3d.  a  tree.  That  was  not  much  to  pay  to 
keep  down  an  epidemic. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  K.nglehart  asked  where  the 
spores  of  the  Apple  spot  disease  rested  in  the 
winter? 

Mr.   Massee  could  not  say  where  they  came 
from,    but   he   would   say   that   winter   spraying 
was  not  capable  of  touching  them. 
(To  he  continued. } 


UNITED     HORTICULTURAL     BENEFIT 
AND    PROVIDENT. 

October  Ij. — On  this  date  the  22nd  anniver- 
sary dinner  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society  was  held  at  the  Waldo.l 
Hotel,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Robert 
Boxall,  of  Ingleside,  Abinger.  Among  the 
visitors  were  the  Hon.  William  Fawcett,  late 
superintendent  of  the  famous  Hope  Gardens, 
Jamaica,  and  Dr.  Mason,  also  of  Jamaica,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Bowles,  chairman  of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific 
Committee,  Mr.  Phipps  Lucas,  and  Messrs.  J. 
MacDonald,  T,  Bevan,  J,  Anderson,  J,  Mcker- 
char,  and  others  represented  the  honorary  and 
lienefit  members.  This  is  the  first  dinner 
of  horticulturists  that  has  been  held  at 
the  Waldorf,  and,  judging  from  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  the  dinner  and  all 
arrangements  were  carried  out,  it  should  be  the 
forerunner  of  many  others.  In  proposing  the 
toast  "  Success  to  the  United  Horticultural 
Benefit  and  Provident  Institution,"  the  Chair- 
man aptly  compared  the  Society  to  a  complete 
body,  and  proceeded  to  dissect  its  anatomy.  The 
head  consisted  of  the  trustees  and  committee  of 
management,  and  was  an  extremely  well-bal- 
anced one,  as  evidenced  by  the  satisfactory  and 
economic  working.  The  Benefit  Fund  was  com- 
pared with  the  trunk,  and  the  Benevolent,  Con- 
valescent, and  Management  Funds  with  the 
limbs,  each  carrying  on  its  respective  functions  in 
complete  accord  for  the  benefit  of  the  gardener,. 
On  studying  the  financial  report  and  rules  of  the 
Society,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
benefit  society  at  the  present  time  offered  greater 
assistance  during  sickness  and  old  age  than  the 
"  United,"  and  concluded  with  an  urgent  appeal 
to  all  gardeners,  and  especially  the  younger  ones, 
to  join  the  Society.  The  toast  was  responded  to 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  who  stated  that  the  Society 
had  evidently  anticipated  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The 
Honorary  and  f^ite  Members,"  and  this  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  J.  Harrison  Dick 
proposed  "  The  Visitors,"  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Bowles, 
in  response,  expressed  his  intention  of  not 
coming  again  as  a  visitor  but  as  a  honorary 
member. 

The  feast  of  "  The  Chairman  "  was  proposed 
by  Mr,  E.  F.  Hawes,  and  it  was  received  with 
musical  honours. 


UNION  OF  HORTICULTURAL  MUTUAL 

IMPROVEMENT   SOCIETIES. 

October  16. — A  meeting  of  the  delegates 
from  the  several  branches  assembled  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  second  day  of  the  Autumn  Fruit  Show.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Union  was  in- 
augurated at  last  year's  Fruit  Show  ;  thus,  the 
present  meeting  represented  the.  first  annual 
gathering,  and  it  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  who  presented  the  report  as 
follows  :  — 

"  There  is  but  little  to  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  '  Union  '  of  Horticultural  Mutual  Im-  m 
provement  Societies  during  the  past  year,  the 
first  of  the  society's  existence.  Since  the  in- 
augural conference,  held  on  October  18,  1907, 
the  promised  help  offered  by  the  parent — the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society — has  been  carried 
into  effect,  and  some  20  lectures  on  various  sub- 
jects prepared  ;  five  complete  sets  of  lantern 
slides  obtained ;  a  list  of  these  lectures,  to- 
gether with  a  very  fair  list  of  lecturers,  and 
their  subjects  printed  and  issued  ;  a  draft  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  drawn  up  for  the  assist- 
ance of  newly  starting  societies;  and  consider- 
able advertising,  expense  and  time  devoted,  in 
the  attempt  to  make  the  scheme  a  success.  Only 
23  societies  have,  however,  joined  the  Union, 
whilst  but  six  applications  for  printed  lectures 
have  been  received.  Too  much  importance 
should  not  be  attached  to  these  diminutive 
figures,  inasmuch  as  the  scheme  is  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  and  as  regards  the  lectures,  it  will  be 
remembered  their  object  is  not  to  supplant  lec- 
turers, but  rather  to  fill  the  gap  when  a  lec- 
turer fails,  or  in  the  rare  event  of  a  lecturer 
being  unobtainable.  We  may,  therefore,  take 
it  that  the  small  demand  for  lectures  is  not  an 
indication  (as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed) 
of  the  futility  of  the  Union,  but  rather  proves 
the  fidelity  of  horticultural  lecturers  to  keep 
their  appointments.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
well  for  secretaries  to  know  that  there  is  this 
relief  ready  at  hand  should  their  programme 
become  unavoidably  upset.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  those  present  to  know  that  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  have  spent  £25  on  print- 
ing and  postages  alone  during  the  past  year  on 
behalf  of  the  Union,  for  which  it  has  received 
in  return  only  £7  2s,  6d." 

Considerable  time  was  occupied  in  discussing 
what  the  term  "amateur"  means  at  flower 
shows.  Whilst  this  very  thorny  problem  was 
being  discussed,  the  Rev.  Wilks  announced 
that  he  had  already  drawn  up  a  set  of  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  these  societies,  and  in  these 
rules  he  had  defined  an  amateur  as  follows:  — 

"  An  amateur  is  a  person  who  grows  plants, 
fruits  or  vegetables  (either  personally  or  by  paid 
labour)  solely  for  the  enjoyment  or  for  the 
domestic  use  of  the  produce,  and  not  with  the 
object  of  pecuniarily  benefiting  by  it.  Neither 
a  nurseryman  (nor  his  assistants),  a  gardener 
who  receives  wages  (or  is  paid  in  kind),  or  any 
ladv  or  gentleman  who  grows  garden  or  orcharti 
produce  for  the  purpose  of  sale  is  an  amateur. 

"  This  rule  does  not  necessarily  exclude  a 
person  who  sells  surplus  produce  arising  from 
an  over-abundant  crop  or  from  exuberant 
natural  increase,  but  who  the  officials  of  the 
show  at  which  the  question  arises  are  satisfied 
does  not  intentionally  grow  for  sale. 

"  Whenever  any  person  is  recognised  by  the 
officials  of  a  show  as  coming  under  the  defini- 
tion of  '  amateur '  in  their  particular  district 
or  under  their  show  rules,  the  judges  must  make 
their  awards  without  any  reference  as  to  whether 
such  recognition  is  right.  The  duty  of  deciding 
who  is  and  who  is  not  an  amateur  in  any  par- 
ticular district  lies  with  the  officials  of  the 
show,  and  not  with  the  judges." 

It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Wilks  should  send 
a  copy  of  the  rules,  including  this  definition 
of  an  amateur,  to  all  the  societies  in  the  l^nion, 
with  the  hope  that  the  several  committees 
would  adopt  the  proposals  contained  therein. 

A  paper  was  introduced  by  Mr.  P,  C,  II.  Jay, 
hon,  secretary  of  the  St,  Barnabas  Society,  on 
the  conduct  of  exhibitions,  with  several  sug- 
gestions for  obtaining  greater  good  from  them. 
It  was  generally  considered  by  the  meeting  that 
Mr,  Jay's  suggestions  were  unworkable  and  that 
many  of  them  had  already  been  tried. 
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IVE  ARKETS. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.  October  21. 
/e  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  tor  the  subjoined 
reports.  '1  hey  are  fumislied  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  o£  several  of  llie  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  reineuibered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  Tlie  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  tlie  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.— Ed.] 
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Moss,  per  gross  ...  4  0-50 
Myrtle,  dz.  bchs., 

(English) 

small-leaved...  4  0-60 
—  French  ...     10-16 

Physalis,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...  4  0-60 
Smilax,p.dz.  trails    3  0    5  0 

rage  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.s.d. 
Cyperus   alterni- 

folius,  dozen...  4  0-50 
~  laxus,  per  doz.  4  0-50 
Hracaenas,  perdoz.  9  0-24  0 
Erica  gracilis,  doz.  12  0-15  0 


15  0  18  0 
4  0-90 


ali! 
per  doz. 
Euonymus,        per 

Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  100 6  0-10  0 

—  in    small     and 

large  60's      ...  12  0-20  0 

—  in  48's,  per  dz.    4  0-10  0 

—  in  32's,  per  dz.  10  0-18  0 

dozen  ...  '     ...  8  0-10  0 

—  repens,  per  dz.  6  0-80 
Fuchsias,  per  doz.  4  0-60 
Isolepis,  per  dozen  4  0-60 
Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 

dozen  ...  '  ...  18  0-30  0 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-18  0 
Lilium     longi- 

floruni,  per  dz.  10  0-15  0 

dozen  ...  '  ...  10  0-18  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen       ...  18  0-30  0 


Plants  In  Pots,  So.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Could.). 


Ma 


S'hite, 


dozen  , 

;rbena 

Willmc 


4  0-80 
Pelargoniums, 

per  doz.,  Zonal  3  0-60 
Seliigmella,        per 

dozen 4  0-60 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
Apples,      Foreign 


Sola 


(No 


u), 


per  barrel 

—  Gravensteia  ...  10  0-12  0 

—  Ribston  Pippin  13  0-15  0 

—  King     of     the 
Pippins  ...  13  0-16  0 

—  Blenheim   Pip- 
pin         14  016  0 

—  York  Imperials  18  0-20  0 

—  English,     per 
huslK-l  : 

—  Bleuhcim   Pip- 
pin         2  6-3  6 

—  King     of     the 
Pippins  ...    2  6-36 

—  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch      ...    3  0-50 

—  Ecklinville 
Seedling        ...    2  0-26 

—  Brani  ley's 
Seedling        ...    3  0-46 

19-36 
10-36 


Lord 
Warr 
per  J 


King    3  0-10 
"Yellow    luges 


—  Worcester 
Pearmain 

—  Do.,  per  box  of 
2  dozen 

—  Cox's     Orange 
Pippin 

~-  Do.,  per  box  of 


-  (Cla 

-  Jam 

-  Loo 


el) 

e,  per  dz. 
ies,  p.case 
,  (English) 

unis),  per 


—  -     .  (1-2)  ... 
Grapes     (English), 

—  Muscats  (Eng- 
lish), per  lb.  ... 

—  Madreslidd 
Court 

—  (Lisbon),p. 


(Gu 


ey) 
na),    per 


16-26 
2  0-26 
2  0-60 


6  6-80 
8  0-90 
10  0-12  0 
6  0-76 
5  0-56 
0  9-13 
8  0-86 

16-20 


0  8-13 
10-13 
0  8-0  10 
0  6-09 
10  6-11  6 

0  6-16 

10-36 

10-26 
7  0-90 
0  6-10 


.  10  0-15  0 
cuadiUa,  p.  doz.      1^6-  2  0 


i  (Naple 


l.ydi 


VEnglish)!! 
(Guernsey)     .. 


8  0-10  0 
6  0-10  0 


14  0-lS  0 
8  0-40 
10-15 
10-20 
10-20 


1  0- 


water,  case  (24)  16  0-lS  0 
Mangoes,  per  doz.  6  0-90 
•■    ■■  5  fr-  5  6 

7  0-96 
Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag       45  0    — 

—  Brazils,     new, 
percwt.  ...  45  0-50  0 

—  Walnuts,  (Eng- 
lish), p.  dz.  lbs.    3  0-30 

—  Grenobles,  per 

bag       ...        ...    6  6-76 

—  (French),     per 

bag       10  0-11  0 

—  doubles,  perlb.    0  9-0  10 

—  Barcelona,  bag  30  0-32  0 

—  Cocoanuts.100.il  0-14  0 

—  Cob,  p.dz,  lbs.    8  0-86 

—  Chestnuts,  per 

bag       7  6-96 

—  (Italian),  p.  bag  17  6-18  6 

—  Filberts  ...    0  7-09 
Oranges    (Naples), 

per  case  ..    8  0-10  0 

—  (Jamaica),    per 

case      9  0-10  6 

Washington 
Navels  (Natal), 

—  C^uVornia'n 
seedless, p. case 

—  (Cape      Naart- 
jes),  p.  box,  30 

—  (Natal),  per  box 
Peaches  (iFrench), 

per  box 
Pears,      Pitmaston 
Duchess 

—  Do.,  per  tray... 

—  Clapp's  Favor- 
ite, per  bu-hel 

—  (U.S.),  per  box 


13  0-15  0 

14  0-15  0 

16-26 
6  6-90 

16-26 


r  barrel 
ch),Duch- 


-  (Fr< 

-  (P'r  e  n  c  hi', 
Beurr6  Magni- 
fique,  per  crate 

-  (French)  Louise 


6  0-70 
4  0-46 
18  0-22  0 


7  6-86 
7  0-90 

7  0-90 
—  (Californian),p. 

case  ...  .  .  7  0-10  0 
>ineapples,  each...  2  0-36 
Mums     (Califor- 

nian),  per  box  5  6-66 
■runes,  ^  sieve  ...  3  0-36 
'ouiegranates,  per 


per  box 


2  3-26 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


diolies(Fi 


ch). 


2  0-26 
Beans, Scarlet  Run- 
ners, p.  bushel  2  0    — 

—  per  bag  ...  2  6    — 

—  (French),  p.  lb.  0  3-05 
Beetroot. per  bushel  16-19 
Bnissel  Sprouts,  J 

bushel 2  6-39 

Cabbages,  per  tally  2  6-40 

-   —  Greens,  p.  bus.  0  8-10 
Carrots    (English), 

dozen  bunches  0  10-  1  2 

—  washed,  bag  ...  2  0-30 

—  unwashed      ...  2  0-20 

—  Dutch,  p.  bch.  0  8-0  10 
Canlillowers,     per 

dozen 2  0-30 

—  per  tally  ...  6  0-90 
Celery,  per  roll  ...  0  10-  1  0 
Celeriac,  per  doz,  2  0-23 
Chow  Chow   (Sec- 

hiutii  edule),p. 

dozen  ..         ...  4  0-60 

Cucumbers,  per  dz.  2  0-30 

—  per  flat  ...  4  6-06 
Endive,  i>er  dozen  16-20 
Horseradish,     for- 


Indi: 


per 


10-11 


Lettuce    (French), 

I''er  dozen 
Marrow  (English), 

per  tally 
Mint,  per  dz.  bchs. 


per  §  bushel  ...    4  0- 
istardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun 
ions,  per  bag  .. 


1  3  — 
6  0-66 
6  6-70 


bushel . 

—  bags     8  0-10  0 

Salsafy,p.dz.bdls.     4  0-46 
Turnips,  per  dozen 

bunches         ...    16-26 

—  washed,  p.  bag    2  6-30 
Toniatos  (English), 

per  12  lbs. : 

—  yellow 3  6-40 

—  red        3  6-40 

—  second   quality    10-20 

—  French,  crate       2  0-29 
(Teneriffe),  per 


bundle     of 


6  0-  6  ( 


LeeUs,  12  bundles    10-16 

Rkmarks.— Cobnuts  are  very  scarce,  and  consequently 
very  dear.  Those  packed  in  12  lb.  baskets  and  similar 
si.^all  packages  realise  a  little  more  in  proiiorlion  to  those 
sent  in  J-busliel  baskets.  Next  week  will  undoubtedly 
-ee    them    at    a    very    high    price.    There   are   still  a  few 


English  Peaches  on  the  market,  but  there  is  little  demand 
for  tliese  Iruits,  including  those  from  France,  on  account 
of  the  cold  weather.  Double  Walnuts  are  scarce,  and 
their  prices  are  very  firm,  9d.  to  lOd.  per  lb.  being  paid  for 
best  sam[>Ies.  The  trade  in  English  Apples  remains  quiet,  but 
a  few  good  samples  of  Bramley's  Seedling  have  sold  freely. 
Iiurine  the  past  week  a  consignment  of  New  York  Imperial 
Apples  arrived  in  a  very  fine  condition,  and  met  with  ai 
ready  sale.  Jamaica  Oranges  are  arriving  in  large  quantities, 
and  in  a  splendid  condition.  The  demand  for  Pears  is 
good,  and  prices  have  advanced  considerably  for  the  best 
varieties  from  California  and  France.  The  Grape  trade  is 
iiic  lued  to  be  slow.  Italian  Figs  are  arriving  in  exceed- 
ingly large  consignments.  English  Tomatos  are  still  firm 
in  price,  but  their  value  is  expected  to  depreciate  a  little 
towards  the  end  of  this  week.  The  vegetable  trade  is  fair, 
also  ihat  in  fruit.  E.  H.  R.,  Coveiil  Ganleii,  Wedmsilar. 
Oclitbn  21,  I90S.  ' 


Kents— 

Snowdrop  ... 
Sharpe's  Expri 
Epicure 
Upto-Date  ... 
Lincolns  — 
Epicure  ... 
British  Queen 
Up  lo-Date  ... 
Maincrop 


.40-43 
.39-40 
.33-36 
.36    — 

.29-30 
.30-36 
,30-86 
.36-39 


Potatos. 

Lincolns— 

Sharpe's  Express  . 


Kk 


.sed.       Edward  J.    Ncifborn,    Coi't'. 
I  October  21,  ISOS. 


COVENT  GARDEN  FLOWER  MARKET. 

The  pain'ingand  redecorating  of  the  market  has  caused 
some  Liiconvenience,  but  the  work  will  soon  be  finished 
Sup|.lu-s  all  round  are  over  abundant.  The  fruit  salesmen 
complain  of  bad  trade,  but  it  has  been  equally  dull  in  the 
I'lower  Market.  With  the  change  to  colder  weather,  flowers 
from  the  open  will  not  be  so  numerous,  and  this  will  un- 
doubtedly cause  prices  to  rise. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Chrysanthemums  from  the  open  are  good  and  abundant, 
but  when  frost  appears  they  will  soon  suffer  because  they 
are  very  soft  in  growth  this  season  ;  large  specimen  blooms 
from  under  glass  are  very  good,  also  those  of  medium  size  ; 

g rices  have  been  low,  but  as  Asters  and  Dahlias  will  soon 
e  over,  it  is  probable  their  value  will  increase.  At  the  end 
of  last  week  flowers  of  Lilium  longiflorum  were  scarce  and 
prices  advanced,  but  this  morning  (Wednesday)  they  were 
again  plentiful.  L.  lancifolium  is  cheap.  Roses  are  not 
quite  so  abundant  as  they  were  a  week  ago,  and  best  blooms 
are  making  better  prices  ;  prominent  varieties  are  Liberty, 
Richmond,  The  Bride,  and  Madame  Abel  Chatenay. 
Carnations  are  also  in  greater  demand,  but  there  are  good 
'upplies  from  plants  under  glass,  and  it  is  probable  that 


'ill   be  lio  lack  of  Ihi 
French  Lilac  is  already  seen,  also  Parma  Viol. 


ng 


and  Paper-white  Narcissus.  Flowers  of  Azalea  mollis  from 
retarded  plants  are  also  to  be  had,  and  while  Azalea  is 
noticed.  Camellias  lire  good,  but  there  is  not  much  demand 
for  them.  Lily  of  the  Valley  has  been  over  plentiful,  but 
with  cold  weather  this  flower  may  become  scarce  again. 
Gardenias  have  been  cheap.  In  foliage  the  red  Oak  (Quercus 
coccinea)  is  very  bright.  Physalis  Franchetii  is  at  its  best. 
All  other  autumnal  berries  and  foliage  are  well  coloured. 
Pox  Plants. 
There  is  little  variation  to  record  in  this  department. 
Chr>sarilliemums  are  over  abundant  and  large  quantities 
aie  uuso.J.  Soleil  d'Octobre,  Ryecroft  Glory,  Mrs.  Wake- 
field, and  other  October  varieties  are  seen  on  the  stands. 
Pink-flowered  Astilbes  (Spira=as)are  well  flowered,  but  the 
colour  is  not  quite  deep  enough.  Ericas  continue  to  arrive 
in  the  best  condition,  and  of  these  large  quantities  are  sold 
in  small  pots— those  in  "  thumbs  "  are  %vorth  from  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Liliums  in  pots  are  good  and  plentiful, 
but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  execute  late  orders.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  also  Marguerites,  are  procurable  in  well- 
flowered  plants.  Ferns  are  abundant  from  all  the  leading 
growers.  Nephrolepis  Todaeoides  is  procurable  ;  the  price 
f  r  good  plants  of  this  Fern,  in  48  pots  is  as  low  as  18s.  per 
dozen.    .4 .  H.,  (  ovent  Gardm,  Wedntsday,  October  21,  W(JS. 


THE     WEATHER, 

THE  WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  Oclobti  2f. 
A   cimiific  to  colder   weather.— The    recent    warm    period 


slightly  below  the  average.  The  ground  is  still  very  \ 
for  the  time  of  year,  the  temperature  both  at  1  and  '2  feet 
deep  being  4"  hitjhec  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  has  fallen  on 
each  of  the  last  five  days  to  the  total  depth  of  nearly  one  and 
half  inches.  These  falls  have  restarted  both  percolation 
gaii.L:i'  ,  \  I"  ')  li  I'l  1  (  en  practically  dry  for  three  weeks— four 
and  I  •  my  during  the  week  come  through  ihe 

bari  I  .  .\o  and  a  half  gallons  through  that  on 

whii  li    ii    :  growing.     The  recent  dry  peiiod  came 

to  an  (jni.1  uii  uitj  ioiii  nist.  During  the  four  weeks  it  lasted 
less  than  lialf  an  inch  of  rain  fell.  The  sun  shone  on  an 
average  for  two  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  or  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  a  day  short  of  the  usual  duration  at  this 
season.  For  six  weeks  the  weather  has  been  very  calm.  In 
fact,  in  no  hour  during  that  period  has  the  mean  velocity 
exceeded  11  miles.  The  average  aniotmt  of  moisture  in  the 
air  at  3  p.m.  was  3  per  cent,  in  excess  of  a  seasonable 
quantity  lor  that  hour.   E.  M.,  Bcrkhamstcd,  October  2/,  l<J(fS. 


TRADE  NOTICE. 


Mr.  James  Foster,  for  upwards  of  5  years  Gardener  to 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Aitcmison,  Whiiwell  Mall,  York,  has 
commenced  business  as  a  frnit'^rer.  llorist,  seed'=man,  and 
landscape  gardener,  at  The  Green,  Wailiiigham,  Surrey. 
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*,*  Owing  to  great  pressure  on   our  space   the   next 
instalment  of  "Pronunciation  of  Plant  Names"  is 

held  over. 


Apple  Scab  :  S.  H.  The  most  important  pomt 
is  to  remove  all  dead  tips  of  twigs  from 
the  trees. 

Begoni.1  Rust;  Anxious.  The  leaves  are  at- 
tacked by  a  mite,  which  causes  the  rusty  ap- 
pearance on  the  undersurface.  Dip  the  plants 
in  tobacco  water. 

Chrysanthe5iu.\i  Sporting  :  W.  R.  Your  speci- 
men is  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  sent  by 
C.  Chester!  last  week.  See  p.  288.  It  is  not 
uncommon,  but  no  satisfactory  reason  has 
been  given  for  its  occurrence. 

Flowers  Suitable  for  Butterflies  :  TZ.  G.  li. 
Amongst  flowers  which  are  known  to  be  speci- 
ally attractive  to  butterflies  are  those  follow- 
ing : — Borago  officinalis,  Sedum  spectabile, 
S.  Sieboldii,  Cistus  ladanifeius.  Mignonette, 
Sunflowers,  Sweet  Violets,  Gilia  tricolor  and 
G.  nivalis,  I'hacelia  tanacetifolia,  Alyssum 
maritimum,  Limnanthes  Douglasii,  and 
Oenothera.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  all  nectar  or  honey-producing  flowers 
which  are  attractive  to  the  hive  bee  are  also 
attractive  to  butterflies.  In  some  cases  the 
construction  of  a  flower  does  not  allow  either 
the  bee  or  the  butterfly  to  obtain  the  nectar, 
but  the  butterfly  has  a  better  chance  than  the 
hive  bee,  because  its  proboscis  is  so  much 
longer.  A  list  of  bee  plants  is  published  on 
page  295  in  the  Apiary  article.  It  may  be 
added  that  certain  birds  are  prone  to  eat  the 
butterflies  even  as  perfect  insects. 

Grapes;  P.  C.  and  F.  S.  D.,  Fingwood.  The 
leaves  are  scorched.  The  Grapes  are  attacked 
by  a  fungus,  causing  black  rot.  All  diseased 
parts  should  be  removed,  including  young 
wood,  on  which  the  fungus  winters.  Spray 
the  plants  next  spring,  just  when  the  leaf-buds 
are  expanding,  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Every  portion  of  the  vine  should  be  sprayed. 

Ivy  Plants  for  a  Grave  :  Hortulanus.  Hedera 
Helix  "  Emerald  Green "  is  the  best  Ivy  to 
plant  on  a  grave,  as  it  is  of  compact  growth 
and  appears  always  bright.  The  number  of 
plants  required  will  depend  upon  the  size  of 
the  specimens  employed  and  whether  it  is  de- 
sired to  completely  cover  the  area  for  imme- 
diate effect.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
six  plants,  each  having  growths  about  20 
inches  in  length  and  pegged  down,  should  be 
ample.  Any  tree  and  shrub  nurseryman  may 
be  expected  to  supply  plants  of  the  variety 
named  above  at  a  reasonable  price.  Plants 
are  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  inserted 
in  the  open  ground  in  autumn. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants. — We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  togive 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be    so   good  as   to   consult   the    following  numbers. 

Fruits:  /.  K.  B.  1,  Pile's  Kusset  ;  2, 
Keswick  Codlin  ;  3,  decayed  ;  4,  Chelmsford 
Wonder  ;  5,  Annie  Elizabeth  ;  G,  Queen  Caroline. 
—A',  y.  Z.  1,  White  Nonpareil;  2.  Smalls 
Admirable ;  3,  Tower  of  Glamis ;  4.  Castle 
Major.  —  Murray.  1,  Manks  Codlin  ;  2,  Northern 
Greening  ;  3.  Summer  Golden  I'ippin  ;  4,  Haw- 
thornden. — W.  Jackson.  Cox's  Pomona— Jl/iss 
Mathiivs,    1,  Ribstoa  Pippin  ;  2,  Cox's  Orange 


Pippin  ;  3,  Clavgate  Pearmain  ;  4,  Beauty  of 
Hants;  6,  TyleVs  Kernel;  7,  Round  Winter 
Nonesuch;     S,     Lady    Henniker ;     9,     Cellini; 

10,  Emperor  Alexander;  11,    Striped   BieBng  ; 

12,  Golden  Noble  —W.  A.  Powell.  Catillac. 
— G.  II'.  B.  Biurr^  Superfin  ;  2,  Fondante 
d'.\utomne  ;  3,  not  recognised. —  A.  F.  Chap- 
man. Allen's  E\er!asting. — ti.  Smith.  1.  Fearu's 
Pippin  ;  2,  Kmg  of  Tompkin's  County; 
3,  Beauty  of  Kent.-i='.  S.  Nisbet.  1,  Hoary 
Morning  ;  2,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling ;  3, 
Newton  Wonder  ;  4,  Bramley  s  Seedling  (highly 
coloured);  5,  Cox's  Pomona;  6,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth ;  7,  Dumelow's  Seedling.  — /«  Clark's  candle 
box.     I,  Sturmer  Pippin;  2,  Blenheim  Pippin  ; 

3,  Cockle  Pippin  ;  4,  Melon  Apple  ;  5.  Tyler's 
Kernel;  6,  decayed. — A.  Jams.  1,  Fondante 
de  I'ansel  ;  2,  Winter  Nelis  ;   3,  Doyenne  Grise  ; 

4,  not  recognised — /.  P.  R.  1,  not  recognised  ; 
2  and  5,  'VVarner's  King  ;  3,  Boscher's  Pear- 
main  ;  4,  Tower  of  Glamis  ;  6,  W'hite  Non- 
pareil :  7,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. —  Wilkins. 
Beurre  Superfin.- £.  H.  C.  1.  Alfriston;  2, 
Stone's  Pippin;  3,  Gillifiower  (not  Cornish); 
4,  Hormead  Pearmain ;  5,  Beurr^  Diel  ;  G, 
■Vicar  of  Winkfield. — Anxious  1,  Emperor 
Alexander:  Peach  decayed.  The  other  fruits 
received  were  inferior,  and  we  cannot  attempt  to 
name  them. — Austin  &■  Mac.  The  Plums  had 
decayed,  and  most  of  the  numbers  were  detach- 
ed and  dis6gured  by  the  Plum  juice.  You 
should  send  only  six  fruits  at  one  time,  and  soft 
fruits  should  be  packed  separately.  — /.  F.,  Pud- 
din^ton.  2.  Hawthornden ;  4,  Grenadier  ;  G, 
Warner's  King  ;  7,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  H  and  10, 
Dumelow's  Seedling;  9.  Potts's  Seedling  ;  12, 
Braddick's  Nonpareil;  13,  Alfriston. —  U'.  7". 
Hay,  Herts.  1,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  ;  2  and  3, 
Cox's  Pomona  ;  4  and  7,  Lord  Derby  ;  5.  Lane's 
Prince  Albert ;  G,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  8,  Haw- 
thornden ;  9.  Small's  Admirable ;  10,  Lord 
Grosvenor;  11,  deformed,  not  recognised  ;  12, 
White  Nonpareil  ;  13,  Calville  St.  Siuvieur  ; 
14,  Northern  Greening;  15,  Adams's  Pearmain  ; 

16,  Mabbott's  Pearmain ;  17,  White  Virgin  ; 
18,  Doyenne  du  Cornice ;  19,  Beurre  Ranee ; 
20.  decayel  ;  21,  Brockworth  Park  ;  22,  Beurre 
Diel;  23.  Marie  Louise  ;  21  and  27,  Fondante 
de  Pansel ;  2.5,  Autumn  Ne'.is ;  26,  Beurre 
Bachelier  ;  28,  Glou  Morfeau  ;  29.  Josephine 
de  Malines.  You  have  very  largely  exceeded 
(he  usual  number  that  should  be  sent  at  one 
time,  and  a  contribution  to  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  would  be  appropriate  in  the 
circumstances. — H.  Wicken.  1,  a  defoimed 
fruit,  not  recognised  ;  2,  Calville  St.  Sauvieur  ; 
3,  Franklin's  Pippin. — Groves  dv  Son  Hereford- 
shire Beefing.—^.  H.  1,  Golden  Noble;  2, 
Sandringham.  —  F.  D.      1,    Gros     Fenouillet  ; 

2,  Tower  of  Glamis;  3,  Waltham  Abbey  Seed- 
ling ;  4,  Lady  Henniker;  5,  Fearn's  Pippin; 
6,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch. — E.  J.  S.  Glou 
Mor9eau. 

Plants:  S.  IV.  T.  Rhus  Toxicodendron  (the 
"Poison  Ivy") — E.  IF.  S.  Cypripedium 
Charlesworthii.  It  is  a  very  good  variety,  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  hybridity  you  suggest  — 
Young  Gardener.  Lo'.us  conimbricensis,  Brot, — 
Seabrook.  1,  Muehlenbeckia  platyclada,  some- 
times known  as  Coccoloba  platyclada  ;  2,  a 
■  Rhipsalis  sp.,  but  cannot  name  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  without  flowers. — F  S.  B .  Senecio 
canalipes.  a  climbing  species  from  South  .\frica. 
— T.B  Sumersct.  1,  Aspleniura  rhizophorum  ;  2, 
Pteris  longifolia ;  3,  Gymnogramma  chryso- 
phylla;  4,  Lastrea  filix-mas ;  5,  Asplenium 
lucidum ;  6,  Nephrodium  molle. — A.  S.  1, 
Ilex  species;  2,  Cedrus  libanus ;  3.  Cedrus 
atlanticaglauca  ;  4,  Weigela  rosea  variegata  ;  5, 
Eulalia  japonica  zebrina;  U.  Weigela  liorteusis 
alba;  7,  Arbutus  Unedo  ;  8,  Benthamia  fragifera; 
9.  Skimmia  japonica;  10,  Andromeda  japonica  ; 

11,  Hippophse  rhamnoides ;  12,  Cedrus  deodara; 

13,  Ruscushypoglossus;  14,  Leycesteriaformosa; 
15, Buddleia  variabilis;  16,  Cryptomeria  japonica; 

17,  Swainsona  galegifolia;  18,  Lasiandra  ma- 
crantha;  19.  Abutilon  Savitzii ;  20,  Begonia 
fuchsioides  ;  21.  Begonia  Dregei ;  22,  Phyllan- 
thus  nivosus.  You  send  more  than  the  proper 
number  ;  a  small  donation  to  the  R.G.O.F.  box 
would  be  appropriate.  The  specimens  sent  are 
imperfect,  as  they  lack  flowers,  and  the  Conifers 
are  wanting  cones — Ben.  1,  Adiantum  cunea- 
tum  mundulum  ;  2,  Adiantum  concinnum  latum  ; 

3,  Adiantum  fragrantissimum  ;  4,  Adiantum 
formosum;  5.  Adiantum  CapiUus-veneris. — A.  C. 
Tracbelium  coeruleum. — S.  P.    1,  Stenotaphrum 


americanum;  2,  Cyrtodeira  fulgida;  3,  Pellionia 
pulchra  ;  4,  not  recognised,  probably  Origanum 
species.  —  ir.  C.  S.  Acampe  papillosa.— £.  H. 
1,  Helianthus  rigidus  ;  2,  Helianthus  multiflorus 
flore  pleno  ;  3,  Aster  Novi-Belgii  John  Parker; 
4,  Polygonum  variegatum. 

Notice  to  Terminate  Employment.  /.  B.  (1) 
It  is  a  question  of  custom,  but  if  you  are  in 
private  employment  and  not  an  under-gar. 
dener,  we  consider  that  a  month's  notice 
would  be  reasonable  in  your  case.  (2)  There 
is  no  such  Act  as  you  suggest.  Probably  you 
have  in  your  mind  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1906,  which  gives  a  right  to  com- 
pensation in  the  case  of  injuries  sustained 
through  accidents  arising  out  of,  or  in  the 
course  of,  employment. — A  Ida  pleva^  F .  Smith 
and  C.  F.  Smith.    See  above  reply  to  /.  B. 

Pear  Leaves  :  /.  G.  The  leaves  are  injured  by 
the  Pear-leaf  blister  mite  (Eriophyes  pyri). 
The  leaves  should  have  been  picked  ofl  in 
July.  Under  present  circumstances  collect  and 
burn  all  that  have  fallen,  and  spray  the  trees 
early  in  spring  with  the  liver  of  sulphur  solu- 
tion. 

Pears  Cr.\cking  ;  T.  S.  You  do  not  read  your 
Chronicle  carefully.  On  p.  372,  in  the  issue 
for  October  10,  was  given  an  illustration  and  a 
note  on  Pears  cracking  similar  to  those  you 
send. 

Plum  Le.a.ves  :  T.  H.,  Severn  Stoke.  The  little 
blisters  are  galls  formed  by  the  Plum-leaf 
mite  (Eriophyes  similisl.  Diseased  leaves 
should  be  gathered  and  burned.  The  ground 
under  the  trees  should  be  dug  over  in  winter 
to  bury  fallen  leaves. 

Protection  for  Orchid  Houses  :  M.  /.,  Devon. 
Of  the  three  materials  you  send  the  cocoa- 
nut  matting  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  you 
mention. 

Shrubs  for  a  North  Wall  ;  Cydonia.  Ampe. 
lopsis  Veitchii  is  the  best  of  all  self-clinging 
plants.  A.  quinquefolia  (.\.  hederacea)  is  of 
rapid  growth,  and  A.  muralis  is  an  excellent 
variety.  Of  ornamental  vines  Vitis  Coignetias 
grows  freely,  but  requires  sun  heat  to  develop 
its  best  leaf  colours  in  autumn.  Aristolochia 
Sipho  is  of  vigorous  growth  and  remarkable 
for  its  large,  heart-shaped  leaves  and  pipe- 
shaped  flowers.  The  small-leaved  Cotoneaster 
(C.  microphylla),  an  evergreen  species  from 
Nepaul,  is  quite  hardy,  of  good  growth,  and 
very  ornamental.  Periploca  groeca,  the  silk 
vine,  hears  glossy  green  leaves  and  clusters  of 
purplish-brown  flowers.  Jasminum  nudiflorum 
flowers  in  January  in  partial  shade.  Berberis 
Darwinii,  Cydonia  japonica  and  its  varieties, 
Crataegus  pyracantha  (Evergreen  Fire  Thorn), 
and  Lycium  chinense  (Box  Thorn),  may  be 
tried.  The  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix)  is  an  excellent 
shade  plant,  especially  the  fofms  known  as 
Canariensis,  Emerald  Green,  Poetica  and  raeg- 


Species  of  HirpEASTRUM ;  Amateur.  We  are 
unable  to  advise  you  where  to  get  the  species 
of  Hippeastrum  (Amaryllisl.  Some  of  the 
leading  bulb  merchants  catalogue  two  or  three 
species,  and  you  may  find  some  by  consulting 
their  lists.  If  by  the  term  Amaryllis  you 
mean  Amaryllids,  a  much  larger  number  can 
be  obtained,  including  some  pretty  species  of 
Cyrtanthus  and  Nerines. 

Variegated  Maidenhair  Fern  :  Query.  There 
is  a  variegated  form  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  in 
cultivation,  but  the  one  referred  to  by  your 
friend  in  South  Africa,  if  indigenous  there, 
would  be  the  variegated  form  of  the  South 
African  A.  CapiUus-veneris.  The  variegated 
Maidenhair  Fern  known  in  gardens  has  an 
irregular  variegation,  and  is  often  not  attrac- 
tive. 

Communications  Received. — Rev.  C.  B. — T.  H.  H. — 
J.  M.  M.-l.  G.  A.— P.  S.  E.— A.  R.— F.  H.— J.  H.  1.— 
Bones— J.  K.-G.  &  Soos— B.  D.-F.  W.  P.— A.  E.- 
C.  H.  H.— T.  S.— ■W.— W.  E.  B.— G.  'W,— L.  Petrie- 
W.  E.  B.-F.  l.-T.  C— S.  W.  F.— 1.  D.  G.-F.  M.— 
W.  A.  C— J.  R.  J.-VV.  M.-l.  M.  M.— F.  M.— W.  W.— 
S.  A.-C.  T.  D.-H.  W.-A.  1.  H.— S.  F.  W.— H.  R.  R.— 
P.  Aquaiias-J.  C.-F.  B.-H.  M.— C.  H.  P.— 1.  B.— 
Culinaiy-1.  A.  S.-P.  M.-W.  D.-G.  S.— A.  M.-I.  G.  H. 
— E.  S— C.  S.  C— T.  H.  (The  Is.  has  been  placed  in  the 
R.G.O.F.  box)-].  G.— D.  &  R.— S.  J.  N.-J.  J.  A.— H.  F. 
— M  L.  L.— A.  B.— W.  VV.— A.  E.  C— A.  R.— P.  R.  S.— 
A.  M'A.-F.  W.  C— T.  B.  B.-A.  K.-J.  F.-W    ].  M.— 
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October  15-16. 

y^leTijy  HE  great  autumn  exhibition  of 
yrl2S^  fruits  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
^n'lwr'  tural  Society  was  held  on  the 
cj)3^(f'  foregoing  dates,  in  summer-like 
■weather,  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster.  There  is  a  great 
similarity  in  these  annual  exhi- 
bitions, and  they  cannot  lay 
claim  to  any  spectacular  effect, 
owing  to  the  great  sameness  of  dishes  of  fruits 
repeated  almost  in  every  class.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  was  regrettable  that  the  one  class  that 
has  formerly  provided  a  distinct  feature,  namely, 
that  for  fruit  trees  in  pots,  was  not  represented 
by  any  exhibit,  owing  to  the  fruits  having 
fallen  from  the  trees  before  the  date  of  the 
show,  due  to  the  exceptionally  fine  weather  of 
the  past  few  weeks. 

High  quality  generally  obtained  in  the  Apple 
classes,  which  constituted  the  major  portion 
of  the  show.  Such  fruits  as  Plums,  Cherries, 
and  Peaches  are  practically  over  in  October, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  poorly 
represented  at  these  exhibitions,  in  the  Grape 
classes  some  choice  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  were  seen,  but  the  other  Grapes  did 
not  rise  above  good  average  quality. 

The  management  was,  as  usual,  admirable, 
and  the  thanks  of  all  concerned  are  due  to  the 
secretaries,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright,  who  performs  his  task  with  rommend- 
able  tact,  the  office  staff,  including  Mr.  Frank 
Reader,  Mr.  Plowman,  and  others,  upon  whom 
much  extra  labour  is  entailed.  During  the 
process  of  the  show,  several  meetings  and  a 
conference  on  spraying  were  conducted  ;  whilst 
a  demonstration  of  fruit  bottling  was  given  in 
one  of  the  upper  rooms. 

DIVISION  I. 
Collections  of  Hothouse  and  Hardy  Fruits. 

(Open  to  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  Only.) 

There  were  two  classes  for  collections  of 
fruits  grown  under  glass  or  in  the  open — one 
for  a  display  of  nine  dishes  to  embrace  at  least 
six  kinds  and  not  more  than  one  Pineapple,  one 
Melon,  and  one  bunch  each  of  white  and  black 
Grapes  ;  the  other  for  six  dishes,  with  similar 
restrictions,  and  no  Pineapple  was  admitted. 

Collection  of  nine  dishes. — In  the  larger  class 
the  contest  was  between  two  exhibitors  only, 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacrel,  and  C.  R. 
Adeane,  Esq.,  Babraham,  Cambridge  (gr.  Mr. 
R.  Alderman).  The  1st  prize  was  made  in  favour 
of  the  first-named  exhibitor,  who  staged  a  choice 
collection  of  fruits,  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes  being  amongst  the  best  in  the  show. 
There  were  also  two  small  but  perfectly- 
shaped  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court,  the 
berries  being  finished  to  perfection,  shapely, 
and  with  bloom  spread  over  a  deep  black  skin. 
The  other  dishes  were  Ribston  Pippin  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  Apples,  the  latter  coloured  to  a 
high  degree,  such  as  is  seen  in  Worcester  Pear- 
main  ;  rjther  small  Victoria  Nectarines;  a  yel- 
low-skinned seedling  Melon  ;  very  big  Princess 
Peaches,  also  Golden  Eagle  Peach  ;  and  large, 
well-matched  Pears  of  the  Doyenne  du  Comici 
variety,  that  only  needed  a  flush  of  colouring  to 
improve  them.  The  2nd  prize  was  worthily 
awarded  to  Mr.  Adeane,  his  dishes  being 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Alicante 
Grapes,  the  latter  being  two  shapely  bunches, 
lather  sm,aU  in  the  berry  but  of  good  finish;  a 
Melon  of  the  Hero  of  Lockinge  type  ;  Ribston 
Pippin  Apples ;  superb  Pitmaston  Duchess 
Pears ;  rather  poor  Harrington  Peaches ;  and 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum. 

Collection  of  six  dishes. — In  the  smaller  class 
for  six  dishes  there  was  a  greater  competition, 
for  eight  growers  brought  of  their  best,  and  the 
contest  was  a  good  one.  The  judges  decided 
in  favour  of  the  exhibit  from  W.  Prince,  Esq., 
The  Node,  Codicote,  Welwyn  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
Pateman),  and  awarded  the  2nd  prize  to 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  Audley  End, 
Saffron    Wal'J»:n    (gr.     Mr.    J.     Vert)      It     was 


more  difficult  to  approximate  the  3rd  prize  win- 
ner, for  there  weie  two  aisplays  that  were  equal 
in  point  of  m«rit,  and  the  judges  placed  them 
equal.  These  e.\hibitors  were  Lord  Belper, 
Kingston,  Derby,  and  J.  Nlx,  Esq.,  Tilgate, 
Crawley  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Neal).  In  the  premier  col- 
lection were  two  good  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  the  one  a  heavily-shouldered 
bunch,  and  the  other  long  and  tapering.  The 
berries  had  good  finish,  including  abundant 
"bloom."  Other  Grapes  were  Black  Alicante. 
Probably  his  best  dish  was  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  Apples,  the  fruits  being  large  and  mag- 
niticently  coloured.  There  were  a.so  Lady  Pal. 
merston  Peaches  ,  a  green-skinned  Melon, 
Royalty,  of  small  size  and  not  attractive.  In 
the  2nd  prize  exhibit,  Lord  Walden  showed 
small  but  well-finished  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes ;  Black  Alicante  Grapes ;  a  very  fine 
fruit  of  Golden  Wedding  Melon  ;  good  fruits  of 
Sea  Eagle  Peach,  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears, 
and  choice  Ribston  Pippin  App'es. 

Apple  Chas.  Ross  was  remarkably  good  in 
Mr.  Nix's  collection. 

Grape  Classes. 

The  most  important  class  was  for  five  distinct 
varieties,  and  the  prizes  were  given  by  the 
Veitch  Memorial  Trustees.  The  schedule  re- 
quired at  IcTst  two  kinds  of  white  Grapes,  and 
of  each  variety  three  bunches  were  to  be  shown. 
Three  growers  contested,  the  1st  prize  being 
taken  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gr.  Mr. 
Goodacre),  with  fine  examples  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  three  shapely  bunches  of  Gros 
Maroc,  having  well-finished  berries,  Golden 
Queen,  of  medium  size  and  rather  irregular  in 
berry,  and  Madresfield  Court,  in  three  choice 
bunches,  with  well-finished  berries  ;  2nd,  H.  J. 
King,  Esq.,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford,  Rent  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Weston),  who  showed  fine  bunches  of 
Lady  Downe's,  a  Grape  requiring  much  skill  to 
cultivate  well;  Chasselas  Napoleon,  not  an  in- 
teresting variety  for  the  show  board  ;  Black  Ali- 
cante, of  good  shape ;  Muscat  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  of  commendable  size,  but 
unevenly  finished,  son^e  berries  being  rather 
green.  3rd,  Sir  W.  D.  Pearson,  Bart.,  Paddock- 
hurst,  Worth,  Sussex  (gr.  Mr.  A.  B.  Wadds). 

There  were  no  entries  in  a  class  for  four  varie- 
ties of  Grapes. 

Black  Hamburgh. — Much  the  best  bunches  of 
this  popular  Grape  were  shown  by  Lord 
Savile,  K.C.V.O.,  Rufford  Abbey,  OUerton, 
Notts,  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Doe).  Amongst  the  three 
.  other  contestants,  J.  Nix,  Esq.,  Tilgate,  Crawley, 
Sussex  (gr.  Mr.  Neal),  was  placed  2nd  ;  and  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  (gr.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Prime),  3rd.  Mr.  Neal's  examples  were  nicely 
finished,  but  lacked  size.  Mr.  Prime  had  Grapes 
in  many  of  the  classes,  but  they  had  a  blemish 
in  the  shape  of  a  deposit,  probably  sulphur 
from  some  vapouriser. 

Mrs.  Pincc. — There  were  half-a-dozen  entries 
in  this  class,  and  the  1st  prize  was  given,  not 
to  the  largest  bunches,  but  to  the  largest 
berried  ones,  and  these  were  shown  by  Mr.  Doe 
on  the  same  stand  as  his  winning  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh.  The  largest  examples  were 
shown  by  O.  E.  d'Avigdor  Golds.mid,  Esq., 
Tonbridge,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Earl).  They  re- 
quired a  little  longer  time  to  perfect  them,  for 
some  of  the  berries  were  green  at  the  stalk  ends. 
3rd,  Earl  of  Harkington  (gr.  Mr.  Goodacre) 
with  small  berried  bunches.  There  was  a  great 
discrepancy  in  the  quality  of  the  various  exhibits 
in  this  class. 

Black  Alicante. — Thi5  proved  a  very  strongly 
contested  class,  no  fewer  than  10  exhibits  being 
staged.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  W.  G. 
Raphael,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Englefield  Green 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  H.  Brown),  whose  right-hand  bunch 
was  the  finer,  although  together  they  were  not 
much  in  advance  of  those  shown  by  the  2nd 
prize  winner,  C.  T,  Cayley,  Esq.,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Poulton),  his  bunches 
being  better  matched  but  inferior  in  size  of 
berry.  3rd,  II.  Anhkews,  Esq.,  Toddington 
Manor,  Gloucestershire  (gr.  Mr,  J.  Tooley). 

Madresfield  Court. — Amongst  four  exhibits  the 
prize   was   awarded   to   Lord    Savile    (gr.    Mr. 


Doe),  who  had  much  the  finest  bunches,  that 
only  required  a  little  longer  time  to  ripen,  when 
they  would  have  been  perfect  samples.  2nd,_ 
F.  R.  DODD,  Esq.,  Launceston  (gr.  Mr.  Bil- 
lings). 3rd,  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Prime). 

Any  other  black  Crape.— This,  class  brought 
forth  14  exhibits,  of  which  five  were  of  Gros- 
Maroc,  three  of  Lady  Downe's,  three  of  Gros 
Colmar,  two  of  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  one  of 
Prince  of  Wales  (see  fig.  129).  The  1st  prize  was 
given  to  Gros  Maroc,  shown  by  Col.  Hon.  C. 
Harboard,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Allen).  2nd,  W.  G.  Raphael,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill,. 
Englefield  Green  (gr.  Mr.  H.  H.  Brown),  with 
what  appeared  to  be  I^dy  Downe's,  but  they 
were  not  lahsUed.     3rd,  Prince  of  Wales. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria. — This  class  is  always  a 
popular  one,  and  on  this  occasion  there  were  12 
contestants.  The  judges  decided  in  favour  c  f 
those  shown  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre),  who  had  undoubtedly  the  finest- 
Muscats  in  the  exhibition.  2nd,  Sir  E.  Dun- 
ning Laurence,  King's  Ride,  Ascot  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Lane),  whose  bunches  were  admirable  in  finish, 
but  on  the  small  side.  3rd,  W.  G.  Raphael,. 
Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Englefield  Green  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
IT.  Brown). 

Any  other  white  Grape. — There  were  only  two 
exhibits,  viz.,  Mrs.  Pearson  and  Lady  Huti, 
shown  by  A.  Benson,  Esq.,  Merstham,  Surrey 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  Cornish),  and  Sir  W.  D.  Pearson, 
Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  A.  B.  Wadds)  ;  the  prizes  were 
awarded  in  this  order. 

There  were  no  entries  for  Grapes  of  the  Fron- 
tignan  type. 

Collections  of  Hardy  Fruits. 
There  was  a  class  for  a  collection  of  30  varie- 
ties of  hardy  fruits,  including  not  more  than  12 
varieties  of  Apples  nor  eight  of  Pears.  The  class 
was  a  good  one,  for  although  not  more  than 
three  exhibits  were  staged,  they  were  all  good 
collections  and  together  mace  a  big  show.  By 
far  the  largest  fruits  .were  shown  by  Lt.-Col. 
Borton,  Cheveney,  Hunton  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Whittle), 
who  received  the  1st  prize.  He  showed  excep- 
tionally fine  culinary  Apples,  including  'Mere  de 
Menage,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Sandringham  (a 
noteworthy  dish),  Bismarck,  Warner's  King,  and 
Emperor  Alexander  (with  high  colouring).  Of  des- 
sert Apples  we  may  instance  Chas.  Ross,  Ameri- 
can Mother  and  AUington  Pippin.  The  best  Pears 
were  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Durondeau,  Beurre 
Diel,  Beurre  Superfin,  Marie  Benoist,  and  Presi- 
dent d'Osmonville.  There  were  also  Plum 
Monarch,  Peaches  Stirling  Castle  and  Golden 
Eagle;  Cherries,  Damsons,  Walnuts,  and  Cob- 
nuts. 2nd,  Sir  M.  Samuel,  Maidstone  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bacon),  with  smaller  fruits,  but  of  good 
quality  and  of  rather  more  variety.  Very  fine 
were  Emperor  Alexander,  Chas.  Ross,  Harvey's 
Wiltshire  Defiance,  Lord  Derby,  and  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch  Apples  and  Monarch  Plums.  There 
were  dishes  of  White  Currants,  Pears,  Medlars, 
Quinces,  Damsons,  Peaches,  &c.  3rd,  Major 
Powell  Cotton,  Birchington  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Corn- 
ford),  the  best  dish  being  the  beautiful  Charles. 
Ross  Apple. 

DIVISION  II. 
Nurserymen's  Classes. 
Fruit  Grown  Entirely  Out-of-Doors. 
The  class  for  a  display  of  hardy  fruits  occu' 
pying  an  area  of  24  feet  by  6  feet  wa,s  the 
most  important  in  the  nurserymen's  sec- 
tion, and  it  enabled  the  larger  growers 
to  display  their  skill  and  resources  in 
hardy  fruit  growing.  There  were,  however,  only 
three  entries,  viz  ,  Messrs.  C^eo.  Bunyard  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Maidstone,  Kent,  Messrs.  R.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  and  Messrs.  Jos.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex.  The  contest  for  the  1st 
prize  was  between  the  Kent  firms,  with  the  result 
that  Messrs.  Bunyard  were  placed  first,  although 
Messrs.  Cannell  were  not  far  behind..  Both 
firms  staged  excellentlv,  and  their  fruits  pos- 
sessed that  degree  of  colouring  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  sunny  climate,  and  intensified  by 
the  exceptionally  fine  weather  of  the  past  weeks. 
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Messrs.  Bunvard  showed  175  distinct  varieties 
and  arranged  their  dishes  in  four  tiers  on  either 
side,  the  central  oae  being  broken  with  three 
epergnes  decorated  with  fruits  of  the  common 
Berberis,  and  coloured  foliage.  The  large  culin- 
ary Apples  occupied  the  higher  rows,  and  dessert 
kinds  were  towards  the  foreground.  Prominent 
among.st  the  Apples  were  Mere  de  Menage,  Belle 
Dubois,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  (fine  in 
colour),  Co.\'s  Pomona,  Lord  Derby  (fine 
samples  of  this  choice  culinary  Apple),  King  of 
Tompkin's  County,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  The 
Queen,  Royal  Jubilee,  Emperor  Alexander  and 
Baumann's  Ked  \Mnter  Reinette  (both  intensely 
red).  Then,  amongst  dessert  kinds,  were  such  ex- 
cellent varieties  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Egre- 
mont  Russet,  Allington  Pippin,  Maltster,  Christ- 
mas Pearmain  (a  useful  variety),  Mabbott's  Pear- 
main,  Evargil,  Paroquet  (a  small  but  pretty  fruit). 
Duchess's  Favourite  and  St.  Edmund's  Russet. 
There  were  24  dishes  of  Pears,  including  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Fondante  de  Thirriotj  Beurre 
Bosc,  and  Verulam.  The  remaining  dishes  were 
Medlars,  Quinces,  Damsons,  Plums,  and  Nuts. 

In  the  2nd  prize  group,  which  was  arranged 
somewhat  similarly,  but  not  qnite  so  tall,  we 
noticed  good  dishes  of  Apples  :  — Emperor  Alex- 
ander, Warner's  King,  Chas.  Ross  (very  choice 
in  quality).  Lord  Derby,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch, 
Bietigheimer  Red,  Wealthy  (a  pretty  Apple  of 
high  colour),  Gloria  Mundi,  Adams's  Pearmain, 
Kgremont  Russet,  Mrs.  Barron,  Baumann's  Red 
Winter  Reinette,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  York- 
shire Beauty,  Maltster,  Bramley's  Seedling. 
Beauty  of  Kent,  The  Queen  (excellent  samples), 
James  Grieve  (a  dessert  kind  of  attractive  appear- 
ance), Allington  Pippin,  Lady  Sudeley  (of  in- 
tense red  colour),  Chelmsford  ^^"onder,  Tom 
Puit,  Rival,  and  Golden  Spire.  Of  Pears,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Mare- 
chal  de  Cour,  Conference,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  Doyenne  Boussoch  and  Beurre  Alexander 
Lucas.  Messrs.  C.^nnell  also  showed  Bullaces, 
Medlars,  Nuts,  Plums,  Quinces,  and  Crabs.  3rd, 
Messrs.  Jos.  Cheal  &  So.ns  with  a  very  pleas- 
ingly arranged  exhibit  of  somewhat  small  but 
well  finished  fruit. 

There  was  greater  competition  in  the  class  for 
a  display  of  fruits  occupying  an  area  of  16  feet 
l)y  6  feet,  no  fewer  than  eight  exhibits  being 
staged.  -4  collection  of  exceptional  qualit}', 
staged  by  Mr.  Will  Taylor,  Hampton,  won  the 
1st  prize,  the  fruits  being  noticeable  for  their 
brilliancy  of  colouring  and  general  high  quality. 
It  v/as  good  throughout,  and  no  weak  dish  was 
noticed.  Nearly  all  the  fruit.s  were  Apples,  and 
of  these  mention  may  be  made  of  Cox's  Pomona, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  (remarkably  fine  fruits', 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Byford  Won- 
der, King  of  the  Pippins,  Lord  Derby,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Bismarck,  Emperor  Alexander,  The 
Queen,  Lady  Sudeley,  Claygate  Pearmain,  and 
Arlington  Pippin.  Some  very  choic;  Pears  were 
also  included  in  this  exhibit,  and  a  pleasing  edg- 
ing was  formed  by  bunches  of  Quinces  and 
■fjuince  foliage.  2nd,  Messrs.  W.  Seaerook  & 
Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford,  with  very 
similar  varieties,  especially  fine  being  the  culi- 
nary Apples  of  large  sorts.  The  Queen,  Bis- 
n'.arck.  Jubilee,  Cox's  Pom'ona,  Warner's  King, 
and  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  may  be  instanced  in 
this  connection-  3rd,  Messrs.  Laxton,  Bros  , 
Pedford. 

DIVISION  III. 
(Open  to  Market  Growers  Only.) 

There  were  three  classes  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, viz.,  one  for  a  display  of  fruits  occupying 
a  table  space  of  18  feet  by  6  feet,  another  for  a 
display  measuring  12  feet  by  6  feet,  and  a  third 
for  an  exhibit  of  12  dishes  of  Apples  in  equal 
numbers  of  dessert  and  culinary  varieties. 

Combinations  of  individuals  or  firms  was  not 
allowed,  nor  collections  of  produce  from  dis- 
tricts. No  duplicate  dishes  or  baskets  of  fruit 
were  permitted,  but  the  use  of  berries  and  foliage 
-was  allowed  to  brighten  the  exhibit,  flowers 
being  debarred.  The  highest  prize  awarded  in 
the  largest  class  was  a  second,  and  it  fell  to  the 
Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  establishment  is  Miss  Wilkinson. 
The  fruits,  consisting  mainly  of  Apples  and  a 
few  varieties  of  Pears,  were  shown  in  large  and 
small  i^.at  baskets,  arranged  in  pyramidal  fashion. 
The  dessert  varieties  of  Apples  were  small  in 
?ize,  and  for  Kentish  fruit  not  fin-e  as  regards 
colour  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  culinary  varie- 
ties were  large,  clear  in  the  skin,  and  generally 


well  coloured.  The  finer  examples  were  Peas- 
goods  Nonesuch,  Bismarck,  Golden  Noble,  The 
Queen,  Newton  'VVondtr,  Alfriston,  and  Tyler's 
Kernel.  Ross  Nonpareil,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Cockle's  Pippin,  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  were  the  choicer  examples  among 
dessert  Apples.  Du.rhesse  d'Angouleme,  Pit- 
maston Duchess,  and  Beurre  Diel  were  the  finest 
examples  of  Pears. 

Exhibit  msasuritrg  12  feet  by  6  feet. — In  this 
competition  the  1st  prize  was  worthily  taken  by 
G.  H.  Dean,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Stowers),  80, 
Harold  Road,  Sittingbourne,  the  fruit,  arranged 
in  flat  baskets  and  plates,  being  of  great  excel- 
lence. We  noticed  Allington  Pippin,  Rambour 
Papelin,  a  fine,  large,  dark  crimson  and  yel- 
lowish green  and  slightly  conical  fruit.  Mere 
de  Menage,  splendid  in  colouring;  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  Stone's  or  Loddington,  Bismarck, 
Tyler's  Kernel,  Coronation,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Charles  Ross,  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, Glory  of  England,  a  flat,  showy  fruit ; 
Chelmsford  Wonder,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Belle  de 
Pontoise,  The  Queen,  Kibston  Pippin,  Hohen- 
zollern,  a  flat,  green  fruit ;  Royal  Jubilee,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  and  a  plate  of  finely  coloured 
fruits  of  Rival.  The  finer  Pears  were  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  Beurre  Alex.  Lucas,  Conference, 
Marie  Benoist,  Chaumontel,  Durondeau,  Com- 
tesse  de  Paris,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  exhibits  of  fruit  in 
the  hall.  2nd,  Mr.  Owen  G.  S.  Croft,  of  the 
Pomona  Fruit  Farm,  Withington,  Hereford.  The 
fruit  from  this  exhibitor  was  arranged  in 
boxes  stood  on  end,  also  in  small,  flat  baskets, 
and  the  remainder  in  (^lates.  The  boxes  were  as 
packed  for  transit  to  distant  places.  Of  Apples 
there  were  noted  examples  fine  in  colour  or  size 
of  the  following  varieties  : — Hero  of  the  Nile, 
Gascoyne's  Seedling,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Evar- 
gil, Blenheim  Pippin,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Leek's 
Kernel,  a  small,  handsome  fruit  of  high  colour  ; 
Golden  Noble,  'The  Queen,  Maltster,  Loddington, 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Lord  Lennox,  New-ton 
Wonder,  .Mere  de  Menage,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Rosemary  Russet,  Cox's  Pomona,  and  Bramley's 
.Seedling.  Fine  specimens  of  Pears  were  Beurre 
Baltet  Pere.  Plum  Wyedale  and  Quinces  were 
also  shown  "oy  Mr.  Croft.  3rd,  Messrs.  W.  J. 
LonjoiT  &  Son,  Heston,  Middlesex,  who  showed 
fine,  large,  pale-coloured  fruits  in  flat  baskets. 

Twelvf  dishes  of  Apples,  six  cooking  and  six 
dessert. — This  class  brought  a  capital  exhibit 
from  Mr.  H.  T.  Mason,  Hampton  Hill,  Middle- 
sex, who  was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  The  fruit 
was  shown  in  flat  baskets,  holding  from  15  to  30 
specimens  each.  The  best  varieties  for  size, 
colouring,  and  general  good  appearance  were 
The  Queen,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Bismarck, 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Newton  Wonder,  I^ady 
Sudeley,  Golden  Noble,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Ribston  Pippin,  -\lli.igtoii  Pippin,  and  King  of 
the  Pippins.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  E.  Mason,  Rectory 
Farm,  Hampton  Hill.  This  exhibitor  showed 
well,  but  generally  the  fruits  were  smaller  than 
in  the  preceding  exhibit.  Of  Apples,  The  Queen, 
Bismarck,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  and  Beauty  of 
Kent  were  unexcelled  for  large  size,  freedom 
from  blemishes  and  good  appearance  ;  whilst 
Ribston  Pippin,  Jefferson,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Allington  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Yellow  Ingestre  were  of  a  size  suitable  for  des- 
sert purposes. 

DlVl-ION   IV. 

Fruits  Grown  Entirely  in  the  Open  -\ir 

(ExcEPTi.vG  Class  32). 

(Open   to    Gardeners   and   Amateurs    Only.) 

Apples. 

Twenty-four  dishes  distinct. — The  schedule  re- 
quired 16  cooking  and  8  dessert  varieties,  the 
latter  to  form  the  front  row.  The  winner  of 
the  1st  prize  was  the  same  gentleman  as  won 
last  j'ear,  Lt.-Col.  Borton,  Ilunton,  Kent  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Whittle).  The  best  of  the  culinary  Apples 
in  re,gard  to  size  and  general  appearance  \^■ere 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  The  Queen,  Newton  Won- 
der, Emperor  Alexander,  Belle  de  Pontoise', 
Mere  de  Menage,  A\'arner's  King,  Lady  Henni- 
ker,  Bismarck,  Bramley's  Seedling,  and  Lane's 
Prince  -Albert.  The  dessert  varieties  included 
handsome  specimens  of  Ribston  Pippin,  Alling- 
ton Pippin,  Rival,  Christmas  Pearmain,  Ameri- 
can Mother,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Wealthy,  and 
Cox's  0r.inge  Pippin.  2nd,  Sir  Marcus  Samuel, 
Bart.,  Mote  Park,  Maidstone  (gr.  Mr.  J.  W.  H. 
Bacon),  with  very  large  fruits  of  Emperor  Alex- 


ander, Warner's  King,  Gloria  Mundi,  and  Mere 
de  Menage.  Nice  specimens  of  dessert  varieties 
were  noted  in  Cox's  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippins, 
Wealthy,  Christmas  Pearmain,  Chas.  Ross,  and 
Egremont  Russet.  3rd,  J.  E.  Williams,  Esq., 
Pendley  Manor,  Tring  (gr.  F.  G.  Gerrish).  This 
exhibitor  of  fine  fruits  from  off  the  chalky  soil 
of  the  Chilterns,  had  fruits  mostly  above  the 
average  in  size  and  colour  and  quite  free  from 
blemishes  caused  by  insects  or  fungi. 

Eighteen  dishes  of  Apples^  distinct^  tivelve 
cooking  and  six  dessert. — The  1st  prize  in  this 
class  was  taken  by  C  .R.  Adeane,  Esq.,  Babra- 
ham,  Cambridge  (gr,  Mr.  R.  Alderman),  with  a 
collection  of  even-sized  fruits.  Very  fine  ex- 
amples were  Emperor  -Alexander,  The  Queen, 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Peasgood's  None- 
such, Lane's  Prince  -Albert,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
and  Hambling's  Seedling,  Particularly  resplen- 
dent in  colour  were  the  dessert  varieties  Ameri- 
can Mother,  Wealthy,  Baumann's  Winter  Rei- 
nette, and  King  of  the  Pippins.  2nd,  Major 
Powell  Cotton,  Quex  Park,  Isle  of  Thanet 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Cornford).  The  fruits  were  not  over 
large  nor  were  they  very  high  in  colour.  We  ob- 
served good  examples  of  Peasgood's  Nonesuch^ 
Prince  .Albert,  The  Queen,  Golden  Noble,  Mere 
de  Menage,  Chas.  Ross,  The  Houblon,  Wealthy, 
and  Ribston  Pippin.  3rd,  O.  E.  d'Avigdor 
GOLDSMID,  Esq.,  I'onbridge,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  C. 
Earl),  with  a  collection  of  culinan,'  varie- 
ties, among  which  Beauty  of  Kent  showed 
up  conspicuously  for  bright  tints.  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Mabbott's  Pearmain,  and  American 
Mother  were  also  of  high  colour  as  compared 
with  the  culinary  varieties.  In  this  class  Mr.  J. 
Nix,  Tilgate,  Crawley,  showed  _  the  Apples 
Jas.  Grieve  and  that  fine-flavoured'variety  Egre- 
mont Russet. 

Twelve  dishes,  distinct,  to  include  eighi  eooking 
and  four  dessert  varieties. — The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Rev.  Tiios.  McMuroie,  Woburii 
Park,  Weybridge  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Basile),  for  a 
superior  lot  of  fruit.  The  varieties  Gloria 
Mundi,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, and  Bismarck  were  the  finer  cooking  fruits  ; 
and  among  dessert  varieties  Cornish  Aromatic,  a 
variety  not  often  obs.-rved;  Rival,  and  Calville 
Rouge  Precoce  were  well  exhibited. 

.Si.v  dishes  of  culinary  Apples  distinct. — The 
1st  prize  was  won  by  Lt.-Col.  Borton  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Whittle).  Varieties  remarkable  for  either  size  or 
colouring  included  Mere  de  Menage,  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  Warner's  King,  and  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. 2nd,  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Bart.,  Maid- 
stone (gr.  Mr,  W.  H.  Bacon),  with  very  fine 
examples  of  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  the  finest  pro- 
bably in  the  hall ;  Emperor  Alexander  and 
Bramley's  Seedling.  C.  R.  Adeane,  Esq.,  was 
awarded  the  3rd  prize  for  creditable  specimens. 
The  competition  was  keen  in  this  class. 

Six  dishes  of  dessert  .apples  distinct. — The  1st 
prize  was  won  by  Lt.-Col.  Borton  (gr.  Mr.  J 
Whittle)  with  King  of  the  Pippins,  Wealthy, 
Charles  Ross,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Allington 
Pippin,  &c.  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Bart.,  was 
awarded  the  2nd  prize  for  fruits  of  Chas.  Ross, 
Wealthy,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Allington  Pippin, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Mother,  and  Wealthy, 

Pears. 

Eighteen  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  distinct. — The 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  F.  A.  White,  Esq., 
East  Grinstead  (gr.  Mr.  W.  J.  Finch),  for  grand 
examples  of  which  we  may  name  Thompson's, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Pitmaston 
Duchess  (extremely  large)  ;  Durondeau,  Alex- 
ander Lucas,  Beurri  Bachelier,  and  Princess. 
2nd,  Sir  Marcus  Samuei.,  Bart.,  with  very  fine 
examples,  the  largest  of  which  were  Princess, 
Durondeau,  Fondante  deThirriot,  Beurre  Super- 
fin,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Jean  Van  Geert. 
3rd,  Lt.-Col.  Borton,  with  Beurri  Diel,  very 
fine ;  Marie  Benoist,  Durondeau,  Le  Lecteur, 
and  Beurre  Fouqueray. 

Twelve  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  distinct. — The 
1st  prize  in  this  competition  was  awarded  to 
Rev.  Thos.  McMurdie,  in  whose  collection  fine 
fruits  of  Durondeau,  Beurre  Baltet  Pere,  Pit- 
maston Duchess,  Charles  Ernest,  Beurre  Bache- 
lier, Beuire  Fouqueray,  and  Beurre  Hardy  were 
seen.  2nd,  M.  W.  Price,  Esq.,  The  Node,  CoJi- 
cote,  Welwyn  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Pateman),  who  showed 
very  fine  fruits  of  Mar^chal  de  Cour,  Marie 
Louise,  Beurre  Alexander  Lucas,  Chas.  Ernest, 
Marie  Louise  d'L'ccle,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and 
I'>iile    d'Heyst. 
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Six  disht!  of  Pears  dislimt.— 1st,  the  Hon. 
■\Vhitelaw  Reid,  Wrest  Park,  Anipthill,  Beds, 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  MacKinlay),  who  showed  Pears  that 
were  mostly  in  a  ripe  state  and  fit,  therefore, 
for  the  table.  There  were  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersery,  Marechal  de  Cour,  and 
Beurre  Diel.  2ad,  A.  Benson,  Esq.,  Merstham, 
Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Cornish),  with  good  examples. 

Stewing  Pears. — The  best  three  dishes  of  dis- 
tinct varieties  were  shown  by  Major  Powell 
Cotton,  his  examples  being  Uvedale's  St.  Ger- 
main, Catillac,   and  Gilogil. 

DIVISION   V. 
Special  County  Classes. 

These  classes  were  for  fruits  grown  entirely 
in  the  open,  and  were  arranged  so  that  counties 
having  similar  meteorological  conditions  were 
grouped  together.  In  the  case  of  Kent,  a  class 
was  allotted  to  this  county  by  itself.  There  was 
in  each  instance  a  class  for  Apples,  of  which 
four  were  to  be  culinary  and  two  dessert  varie- 
ties, and  another  for  Pears  of  dessert  varieties, 
the  dishes  being  limited  to  six. 

Kent. — Apples  :  There  were  only  two  exhibits 
of  Apples  from  this  county,  those  shown  by  W. 
E.  S.  E.  Drax,  Esq.,  Olantigh  Towers,  Wye, 
Kent  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Bond),  being  by  far  the  finer,  the 
varieties  being  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Hamb- 
ling's  Seedling,  Mere  de  Menage,  The  Queen, 
AUington  Pippin  and  Worcester  Pearmain. 
2nd,  C.  A.  Morris  Field,  Esq.,  Beechy  Lees, 
Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Edwards),  with  Chas. 
Ross   as  his  best   dish. 

Pears. — Three   growers    contested   in   the 

class  for  these  fruits,  the  1st  prize  being  won  by 
the  Dowager  Lady  Hillingdon,  Wildernesse 
Park,  Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Skelton),  with  a  fine 
collection,  embracing  Durondeau,  Beurre  Bosc, 
Beurre  Superfin  (very  choice  samples).  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  Emile  d'Heyst,  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess.  2nd,  C.  A.  Morris  Field,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  R.  Edwards),  with  smaller  but  rather  better 
coloured  fruits,  Doyenne  du  Cornice  being  note- 
worthy in  this  respect. 

Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  Dorset,  So.merset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall. — .Apples:  There  were 
six  entries,  not  quite  one  for  each  county,  Hants, 
Somerset,  and  Cornwall  being  unrepresented. 
The  premier  fruits  came  from  Devonshire,  being 
shown  by  H.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Newcombes,  Credi- 
ton  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Lock),  and  they  formed  a  magni- 
ficent collection,  Alfriston,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Loddington  Pippin,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  Ribston  Pippin  being  the 
varieties.  They  all  showed  that  delicacy  o<  col- 
ouring— red  overlying  orange — that  is  associated 
with  high  quality,  and  this  quality  was  com- 
bined with  large  size.  2nd,  F.  J.  B.  Wixgfield 
DiGBY,  Esq.,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset  (gr.  Mr. 
Turton),  American  Mother  and  Lord  Derby 
being  his  finest  examples. 

Pears. — There  were  five  exhibits  of  Pears, 

and  they  were  generally  deficient  in  colouring  ; 
large,  rather  green  fruits  of  Beurre  Alexander 
Lucas,  Beurre,  Baltet  Pere,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Charles  Ernest,  Doyenne  Boussoch  (the  best 
dish),  and  Durondeau  won  the  1st  prize  for  F. 
J.  B.  WiNGFiELD  DiGBY,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Turton). 
2nd,  Sir  Edmund  Loder,  Bart.,  Leonardslee, 
Horsham,  Sussex  (gr.  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook)  ;  Duron- 
deau and  Beurre  Baltet  Pere  may  be  instanced 
in  this  group,  for  they  were  choice  fruits. 

Wilts,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Bucks,  Berks, 
Beds,  Herts,  and  Middlesex. — Apples:  Nine 
growers  contested  the  class  for  Apples,  the  majo- 
rity of  the  fruits  being  of  mediocre  quality, 
although  the  winning  fruits  shown  by  C.  GuR- 
NEY,  Esq.,  Henlow  Grange,  Biggleswade  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  Carlisle),  left  little  to  be  desired.  His  sample 
of  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  was  remarkably 
good  ai^d  the  best  dish  we  have  so  far  instanced 
in  these  clas,ses.  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Bram- 
ley's  Seedling,  Emperor  Alexander,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  were  the  re- 
maining varieties.  The  2nd  prize  exhibit  con- 
tained some  fine  fruits  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
Apples. 

Pears. — The  winning   dishes   were   shown 

by  J.  B.  FoRTESCUE,  lOsq.,  Dropmore  (gr.  Mr. 
Page).  Doyenne  Boussoch  was  very  fine,  but  the 
examples  of  Pitmaston  Duchess  were  quite 
past  their  best  condition,  although  these  fruits 
formed  the  strongest  dish  in  the  2nd  prize  group, 
fhown  by  Hugh  Andrews,    Esq.,    Toddington 


Manor,  Winchcombe  (gr.  Mr.  J.  R.  Tooley), 
and  this  gentleman  had  also  a  good  dish  of 
Doyenne   du   Comice. 

Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire, 
Hunts,  and  Rutland. — .Apples:  It  was  easy  to 
pick  out  the  winning  fruits,  for  they  were  as  fine 
as  any  Apples  shown  in  the  county  classes.  The 
varieties  were  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Mere  de 
Menage  (with  intense  colouring),  Gascoyne's 
Scarlet  Seedling,  Bismarck,  AUington  Pippin  (a 
grand  dish),  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  The  ex- 
hibitor was  Major  Petre,  Westwick  House,  Nor- 
wich (gr.  Mr.  G.  D.  Davison).  2nd,  Hon.  W. 
Lowther,  Wickham  Market  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Andrews),  with  fine  fruits  of  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin, Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  and  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling. Mr.  Andrews  had  an  exceptionally  diffi- 
cult task  to  match  the  excellence  of  his  rival's 
fruits,  but  in  any  other  of  the  county  classes 
he  would  probably  ha^■e  taken  the  1st  prize. 

Pears. — Major   Petre    (gr.    Mr.    Davison) 

also  surpassed  all  other  competitors  in  these 
counties  for  Pears.  2nd,  Col.  the  Hon.  C.  Har- 
BORD,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Allan), 
both  exhibitors  showing  well-known  varieties. 

Lincoln,  Northampton,  Warwick,  Leices- 
ter, Nottingham,  Derby,  Staffordshire, 
Shropshire,  and  Cheshire. — Apples:  This  did 
not  attract  more  than  three  exhibitors  from  these 
nine  counties,  which  must  be  regarded  as  un- 
satisfactory. The  premier  collection  was  shown 
by  Mr.  John  Lee,  King's  Croft,  Higher  Bebing- 
ton,  Cheshire.  The  fruit  was  not  exceptional, 
Chas.  Ross,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Byford 
M^onder  being  the  best  samples.  2nd,  Duke  of 
Rutland,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham  (gr.  Mr. 
Divers). 

Pears. — The    Marquis    of   Northampton 

(gr.  Mr.  Searle)  secured  1st  place  for  these  fruits 
with  not  over-large  but  choice  samples,  showing 
the  rich,  mellow  skin  that  gives  to  fruit  an  attrac- 
tive appearance.  Beurre  Superfin,  Marie  Louise, 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre 
de  Mortillet,  and  Beurre  d'Amanlis  constituted 
the  selection,  2nd,  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir 
Castle  (gr.  Mr.  Divers),  whose  best  dish  was  of 
Doyenne  Boussoch.  Competiticn  in  these  coun- 
ties was  not  keen. 

Worcester,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Gla- 
morgan, Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke. — Apples 
were  represented  by  three  exhibits,  some  good 
fruits  being  displayed,  especially  fine  being 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Lord 
Derby,  and  Warner's  King,  shown  by  Denis 
Best,  Esq.,  Temple  Langherne,  Worcester,  in 
the  1st  prize  collection.  A  magnificent  dish  of 
Chas.  Ross  was  shown  by  Paget  Norburv, 
Esq.,  Th^  Norrest,  Malvern,  who  won  the  2nd 
prize. 

Fears. — Only  one  display   of   Pears,    and 

that  of  moderate  quality,  was  shown  from  these 
counties.  The  exhibitor  was  R.  M.  Whiting, 
Esq.,  Credenhall,  Hereford,  who  staged  Duron- 
deau, Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  Diel,  &c. 

Welsh  Counties  other  than  those  named. — 
Apples  :  There  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  these 
Welsh  counties,  the  Apples  being  poor  and 
with  little  colouring.  The  prize  was  awarded  to 
P.  YORKE,  ICsq.,  Erddig  Park,  Wrexham  (gr. 
Mr.    Geo.    Aitkens). 

Pears. — This  fxhibitor   also  took  the  1st 

prize  for  Pears. 

Six  Northern  Counties  of  England  and 
THE  Isle  of  Man. — Apples:  We  observed  only 
one  display  of  Apples,  and  this  was  from  the 
gardens  that  furnished  last  year's  winning  fruits 
in  this  class,  viz.,  Baldersby  Park,  Thirsk,  York- 
shire, the  residence  of  John  Brennand,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Hathaway).  The  varieties  were 
Rival  (good),  Chas.  Ross,  'Warner's  King,  Peas- 
good's Nonesuch,  &c. 

Pears. — Mr.    Brennand    (gr.    Mr.    J.    E. 

Hathaway)  had  no  competitor  and  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize. 

Scottish  Counties. — Scotland  only  furnished 
one  exhibitor  in  both  Apple  and  Pear  classes. 
This  was  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  Galloway 
House,  Garliestown  {gr.  Mr.  James  Day),  and 
he  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  both  cases  ; 
the  fruits  suffered  in  comparison  with  those  from 
more  southern  gardens. 

Irish  Counties. — There  were  a  few  good  ex- 
hibits of  Apples  from  Ireland,  but  none  of 
Pears.  Mfs.  Blackmore,  Piltown,  Co.  Kil- 
kenny, showed  commendable  examples  of  -\lling- 


ton  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Lane's  Prince 
-Albert,  and  Lord  Derby  Apples,  for  which  she 
received  the  1st  prize.  In  the  2nd  prize  exhibit 
we  noticed  a  fine  dish  of  Chas.  Ross. 

DIVISION   VI. 

Single  Dish  Classes. 

Dessert  Apples. 

Adams's    Pearmaiyi :     Of    this    excellent    late 

variety  there  were  15  dishes.     The  1st  prize  fell 

to  Lord  HiLLINGDON,   Uxbridge  (gr.  Mr.  A.   R. 

Allan),   his  samples  being  very  superior.     2nd, 

B.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Crediton,  Devon  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Lock).  The  whole  of  the  fruits  staged  in  this 
class  showed  good  quality. — AUington  Pippin 
was  represented  by  22  dishes,  thus  showing 
Its  popularity  as  a  handsome  but  by  no 
means  high-class  table  variety.  Mr.  R.  M. 
Writing,  Credenhill,  Hereford,  won  the  1st 
prize,  having  very  handsome  fruits ;  Mr. 
W.  Barnes,  Bearwood  Gardens,  Woking- 
ham, was  placed  2nd.  In  this  class  were 
several  other  handsome  dishes  of  fruit,  but 
some  others  were  too  large. — A  meriean  Mother  : 
This  class  brought  12  exhibits,  the  fruits  gener- 
ally showing  good  colour,  and  they  were  of 
medium  size.  J.  Wingfield  DiGBY,  Esq.,  Sher- 
borne Castle  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Turton),  was  a  good  1st 
prize  winner.  C.  A.  Coombe,  Esq.,  Cobham 
Park,  Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Tidy),  was  2nd. — Ben's 
Red  :  This  new  Apple  was  represented  bv  only 
two  dishes,  a  poor  show  for  a  specially-scheduled 
Apple.  The  fruits  are  flattish  in  shape,  red,  and 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  Red  Quarrenden. 
H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastwell  Park,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
G.  Weston),  was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  and  J.  B. 
Fortescue,  Esq.,  Dropmore,  Bucks,  (gr.  Mr.  C. 
Page),  the  2nd  prize.— Blenlreim  Pippin  :  This 
popular  Apple  was  seen  in  16  dishes,  though  they 
were  very  uneven  samples.  The  Earl  Nelson, 
Trafalgar,  Salisbury  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Beesley),  had 
somewhat  large,  highly-coloured  samples,  but  by 
far  the  most  even  and  beautiful  fruits  were  those 
shown  by  Mr.  Walter,  Wantage,  Berks.  A  more 
perfect  dessert  sample  than  his  is  rarely  seen. — 
Charles  Ross  :  That  this  Apple  is  now  becoming 
widely  grown  was  evidenced  in  this  class,  result- 
ing in  11  dishes  all  of  exceeding  beauty,  and 
none  of  undue  size.  The  1st  prize  fell  to  Mr.  F. 
Paget,  Norbury,  Malvern,  for  one  of  the  hand- 
somest samples  of  this  beautiful  Apple  we  have 
seen.  2nd,  W.  E.  T.  E.  Drax,  Esq.,  Wye,  Kent 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Bond),  with  rather  larger  fruits. — 
Christmas  Pearmain  is  a  handsome  Apple  of  dis- 
tinct appearance.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
G.  Lock,  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens, 
being  placed  second. — Claygate  Pearmain  :  This 
variety  brought  10  dishes,  Mr.  W.  Barnes  hav- 
ing the  best  fruits,  and  he  was  followed  by  the 
Earl  of  Devon,  Powderham  Castle  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
H.  Botton). — Cox's  Orange  Pippin:  The  premier 
dessert  variety  was  represented  by  no  fewer 
than  34  dishes.  Lord  Hillingdon,  Uxbridge 
Igr.  Mr.  A.  R.  Allan),  was  given  the  1st  prize  for 
clean,  handsome  fruits  but  moderately  coloured. 
Mrs.  M.  Knox,  Alton,  Hants,  (gr.  Mr.  W.  West), 
won  the  2nd  prize. — Egremont  Russet  brought  10 
dishes,  Mr.  Turton  winning  with  fine,  clean 
fruits,  Mr.  John  Speer,  Belmont,  Swanley,  being 
2nd. — Team's  Pippin  :  This  variety  was  repre- 
sented by  15  dishes,  Mr.  W.  Barnes  taking  the 
1st  prize  with  superbly-colouied  examples.  Mr. 
G.  Lock  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize  for  fruits 
more  than  usually  conical. — Golden  Reinette : 
Only  two  lots  were  staged,  and  one  proved  to  be 
King  of  the  Pippins.  The  other  dish  was  a  small 
sample  from  Col.  Biddulph,  Ham,  Surrey  (gr. 
Mr.  E.  Montague).— r/K  Nouilon  :  This  variety 
was  included  in  these  classes  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  and  it  brought  Mr.  W.  Barnes  again 
to  the  for©  with  medium-sized,  richly-coloured' 
fruts,  the  raiser,  Mr.  C.  Ross,  being  placed  2nd. 
— James  Grieve :  This  also  is  fast  becoming  a 
popular  Apple.  The  class  brought  12  dishes, 
and  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  S. 
Atkinson,  Caversham,  Reading,  with  rather 
large  samples,  none  too  bright  in  colour.     2nd, 

C.  Gurney,  Esq.,  Biggleswade  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Car- 
lisle).— King  of  the  Pippins  was  represented  by 
no  fewer  than  17  dishes,  Mr.  A.  R.  Allan  taking 
the  1st  prize  with  very  pretty  and  bright  samples. 
Mr.  Turton  won  the  2nd  prize  with  scarcely  less 
handsome  fruits. — King  of  Tompkin's  County  was 
represented  by  eight  exhibits,  Mr.  Tidy  'being 
placed  1st  with  fruits  rather  too  large  for  dessert 
purposes.  Mr.  J.  G.  Weston  won  the  2nd  prize 
in  this  class. — Lord  Hindlip  :  Five  dishes  only 
of  this  variety  were   staged ;   one  of  moderate 
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quality  won  the  1st  prize  for  the  Rev.  Baring 
Gould,  Lew  Trenchard,  Devon  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Hockin)  ;  Mr.  F.  King  being  2i\(i.—Margil : 
Among  eight  competitors  Mr.  Lock  took  the  1st 
prize,  with  a  sample  of  medium  quality.  Mr. 
Carlisle  was  placed  2nd. — Ribston  Pippin  :  This 
brought  17  exhibits,  the  1st  prize  falling  to  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden,  Saffron  Walden  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  Vert),  whose  samples  were  excellent 
in  every  respect ;  2nd,  G.  W.  Green- 
well,  Esq.,  Marden  Park,  Caterham  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Lintott). — Rival :  This  comparatively 
new  variety  was  seen  in  10  dishes,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Whiting  winning  with  perfect  fruits  ;  and  Mr. 
TuRTON  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize. — Magnum 
Bonum  :  This  large,  ungainly-looking  Apple,  so 
unfitted  for  dessert  purposes,  was  represented  by 
four  dishes  only,  all  green  and  of  large  size. 
Earl  Stanhope,  Seve.ioaks  (gr.  Mr.  J.  C.  Sutton), 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  and  Mr.  C.  Page  the 
2nd  prize. — Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  Nine  exhibitors 
staged  medium-sized  fruits,  that  were  unattrac- 
tive in  appearance.  Mr.  LOCK  was  placed  1st, 
and  Mr.  Whiting  2nd.— 5^  Edmund's  Pippin  : 
Only  four  dishes  were  presented,  Mr.  Barnes 
having  exceptionally  large  fruits,  for  wfiich  he 
was  granted  the  1st  prize.  Mr.  Turton  followed 
with  a  pretty,  medium  sample. — Wealtliy,  a  hand- 
some striped  Apple,  brought  14  lots,  Messrs.  J. 
G.  Weston  and  G.  Lock  taking  the  prizes  in  the 
order  of  their  names. — Any  other  variety  :  No 
fewer  than  28  dishes,  of  which  eight  were 
Worcester  Pearmain,  were  entered  in  this 
class.  Extra  Apples  were  included  in  each 
dish  for  the  judges  to  taste.  Not  one 
fruit  gave  the  fine  flavour  Charles  Ross 
did  last  year.  The  best  on  this  occasion  were 
Mabbott's  Pearmain,  from  Lord  Hillingdon  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Allan)  ;  Gravenstein,  from  Mr.  A. 
Tidy,  rather  green  ;  Mabbott's  Pearmain  again 
from  Mr.  J.  Skelton,  Sevenoaks  ;  and  the  sam.e 
variety  from  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore  Park 
(gr.  Mr.  Elwood),  in  the  order  named,  there  being 
four  prizes. 

Culinary  Varieties. 
Alfriston  ;  This  variety  was  represented  by  six 
very  fine  samples.  Specially  good  were  those 
staged  by  Mr.  Turton,  who  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize,  and  those  from  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Higher 
llebington,  Cheshire,  the  2nd. — Annie  Elizabeth: 
This  class  brought  10  dishes,  though  none  was 
so  fine  as  we  have  seen  this  variety  in  previous 
years.  Mr.  Beesley  was  given  the  1st  prize  for 
rather  dull  fruits,  Mr.  W.  Barnes  coming  2nd 
with  brighter  samples. — Beauty  of  Kent :  This 
name  seems  somewhat  a  misnomer,  as  the  nine 
dishes  staged  were  not,  as  Apples  are  now  known, 
by  any  means  beautiful.  Mr.  Lock  was  1st 
with  large  green  fruits,  Mr.  Caddick  being  2nd 
with  partially  speckled  fruits. — Bismarck  :  This 
variety  was  also  shown  by  nine  exhibitors.  The 
judges  placed  Captain  Farwell,  Burnham, 
Bucks,  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Hutt),  1st,  and  Mr.  W. 
Barnes  2nd  ;  but  the  referees  later  disqualified 
Mr.  Hutt  on  the  grounds  that  his  samples  were 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  variety.  They  there- 
fore gave  the  1st  prize  to  Mr.  Barnes,  and  placed 
Mr.  Dennis  Best,  Worcester,  2nd. — Bramley^s 
Seedling  :  This  Apple  brought  19  dishes  of  gener- 
ally very  large  fruits.  Those  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Barnes  were  placed  1st,  being  really  huge  sam- 
ples, although  some  showed  splitting  at  the  base. 
Mr.  C.  Ross  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize  for 
good  clean  examples. — Dumeloio' s  Seedling  : 
Amongst  eight  exhibits  none  showed  special 
merit.  Mr.  Page  was  placed  1st,  and  Mr.  J. 
Speer  2nd. — Ecklinville  :  There  were  seven  com- 
petitors, all  having  deep  yellow  examples,  gener- 
ally past  their  best  condition  and  much 
speckled.  Mr.  Beesley  won  the  1st  prize  ;  2nd, 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Bull,  Westgate-on-Sea  (gr.  Mr. 
V.  YJmg).—K%ng  Ediaard  VII.  :  Only  one  dish  of 
this  green,  conical  Apple  was  shown,  Mr. 
Whiting  being  the  exhibitor.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  varieties  little  known  in  com- 
merce should  thus  have  classes  allotted  to  them. 
— Emperor  Alexander:  This  old  favourite 
variety,  which  is  of  some  100  years'  introduc- 
tion, and  was  originally  known  as  Alexander 
only,  was  seen  in  11  dishes.  The  best  samples  were 
very  handsome;  they  were  shown  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Voss,  Rayleigh,  Essex ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Bond. — 
Gascoync's  Scarlet  Seedling  ;  This  richly-coloured 
variety  was  show  by  nine  exhibitors,  Mr.  J. 
Bond  winning  the  1st  prize  with  exceedingly 
handsome  fruits  ;  2nd,  H.  J.  King,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Weston). — Golden  Noble:  This  superb 
Apple    was    seen    in    12    dishes,    none    of    the 


samples  large  or  ungainly.  Mr.  Turton  was  1st 
with  beautitul  fruits,  Mr.  Bullock  being  placed 
2nd. — Golden  Spire,  a  very  conical,  ribbed,  and 
therefore  wasteful  Apple,  brought  six  exhibits 
only.  Mr.  J.  Lee  won  the  1st  prize,  and  Mr.  J. 
Bond  the  2nd. — Grenadier,  another  over-rated 
Apple,  was  seen  in  four  lots  only,  generally 
much  speckled.  Mr.  Page  and  Mr.  Bond  won 
the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names. — Hamb- 
ling's  Seedling:  Of  this  really  fine  cooking 
Apple  there  were  10  dishes.  W.  E.  Drax,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Bond),  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for 
superb  fruits ;  2nd,  Col.  Archer  Houelon, 
Bishop's  Stortford. — Hector  Macdonald  :  This 
new  Apple,  for  which  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson,  of 
Notts.,  offered  very  liberal  money  prizes  in  two 
classes,  found  one  representative  only,  a  nice 
dish  from  its  raiser,  Mr.  C.  Ross. — Hormead 
Pearmain  :  A  capital  Apple,  but  shown  by  not 
more  than  three  exhibitors,  Mr.  Turton  and 
Mr.  Whiting  taking  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes  re- 
spectively.— Lady  Ilenniker :  Only  five  dishes 
were  staged.  Mr.  G.  Lock  won  the  1st  and  Mr. 
T.  H.  Bolton,  Powderham  Castle,  the  2nd 
prize. — Lane's  Prir.ce  Albert :  This  variety  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  popular  Apples,  and 
the  class  brought  no  fewer  than  20  dishes,  all 
of  superb  samples.  Mr.  Turton  won  with  \'ery 
handsome  fruits,  and  Mr.  Caddick  was  2nd. — 
Lord  Derby:  Amongst  15  dishes  the  1st  prize 
was  won  by  a  new  exhibitor,  Mr.  Dennis  Best, 
of  Worcester,  for  wonderful  fruits ;  2nd  Mr. 
Turton,  also  with  grand  samples. — Al'ere  de 
Menage,  with  its  high  colouring,  was  also  very 
finely  shown.  Mr.  G.  Lock  was  given  the  1st 
prize  for  gigantic  fruits ;  but  he  was  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  Turton. — Newton  Wonder : 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons  offered  prizes 
for  this  fine  Apple,  both  to  northern  and 
southern  growers.  In  the  northern  section 
six  dishes  were  seen,  Mr.  Carlisle  hav- 
ing the  best  fruits  from  Bedfordshire ; 
2nd,  Col.  Archer  Houblon  ;  3rd,  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  Castle  Ashby  (gr.  Mr.  A.  K. 
Searle).  In  the  southern  section  13  dishes  were 
shown,  Mr.  W.  Barnes  being  1st,  Mr.  Turton 
2nd,  and  Mr.  Bond  3rd,  all  with  beautiful 
samples. — Pcasgood's  Nonesuch :  This  large, 
soft,  show  Apple  brought  no  fewer  than  16 
dishes,  all  large,  some  exceptionally  so.  Huge 
samples  from  Mr.  Carlisle  had  begun  to  split 
beneath,  but  they  were  placed  1st.  Mr.  Bond's 
samples,  which  won  the  2nd  prize,  were  firmer. 
— Potts's  Seedling :  No  more  than  five  dishes 
were  displayed,  the  variety  being  nearly  over. 
F.  W.  Platt,  Esq.,  Highgate  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Tur- 
ner), was  awarded  the  1st  prize;  and  Mr.  Cad- 
dick the  2nd. — Royal  Jubilee  was  represented 
by  six  exhibits.  Mr.  Lock  had  the  finest  ex- 
amples, but  we  noticed  in  the  afternoon  that 
one  fruit  was  quite  soft ;  2nd,  Mr.  Page. — 
Sandringham :  The  class  for  this  variety 
brought  seven  dishes.  The  samples  did  not 
seem  at  all  attractive.  1st,  Mr.  Barnes  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  Whiting. — Stirling  Castle  found  only  six 
representatives.  Mr.  Caddick's  samples,  put 
1st,  were  exceptionally  large  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Turton, 
with  fruits  more  in  character  with  the  variety. 
— The  Quein  :  No  fewer  than  16  lots  represented 
this  prettily-marked  but  rather  flat  Apple.  Mr. 
J.  Vert  won,  having  very  fine  specimens  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  Barnes.— rwirir  of  Glamis  :  Among  13  com- 
petitors Mr.  Weston  was  placed  1st,  and  Mr. 
Turton  2nd. — Warner's  King:  Of  this  popular 
Apple  there  were  13  dishes.  Here  Mr.  Dennis 
Best  was  again  1st  with  huge  yellow  fruits, 
Mr.  Lock,  being  2nd. — Any  other  variety  :  This 
class  was  represented  by  17  dishes,  a  very  mis- 
cellaneous lot,  but  including  many  very  fine 
fruits.  Here  Mr.  Charles  Ross  was  placed  1st 
with  his  splendid  new  conical  late  variety.  En- 
core, a  glorified  Prince  Albert.  J.  T.  Charles- 
worth,  Esq.,  Nuffield,  Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  Herbert), 
was  2nd  with  Chelmsford  Wonder. 

PEARS. 
Choice  Dessert  Varieties. 
Beurr'e  Alexander  Lucas  :  There  were  three  very 
even  samples  of  this  variety  shown,  and  the  judges 
awarded  the  1st  prize  in  favour  of  J.  B.  Wing- 
FIELD  Digby,  Esq.,  Sherborne  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Tur- 
ton) ;  2nd,  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting. — Bcurre  d'Aman- 
lis  :  The  fruits  were  quite  rotten,  therefore  no 
prizes  were  given. — Beurre  Bosc  :  The  1st  prizes 
was  given  to  the  largest  fruits,  shown  bv  Sir 
C.  Hamilton,  Harley  Park,  Sandy  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
W.  Birkinshaw)  ;  2nd,  Capt.  Farwell,  Burn- 
ham,  Bucks,  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Hutt),  for  exceptionally 


pretty  fruits. — Beurre  Dumont :  Not  much  dif- 
ference was  seen  in  the  only  two  exhibits  of 
this  variety  displayed.  The  prizes  were. given  in 
the  following  order  :  1st,  Dowager  Lady  Hill- 
ingdon, Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Shelton) ;  2nd, 
Lord  Hillingdon,  Cxbridge  (gr.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Allan). — Beurre  Hardy  :  There  were  four  exhibits 
of  this  early  Pear,  and  they  were  all  very  nia- 
ture  save  one,  which  was  evidently  of  the 
Beurre  Diel  variety.  The  judges  made  the  1st 
prize  in  favour  of  Col.  Archer  Houblon  (gr. 
Mr.  Chas.  Ross),  and  gave  the  2nd  prize  to 
Rev.  H.  Bull,  Westgate  (gr.  Mr.  E.  King). — 
Beurre  Super  fin :  Of  the  four  exhibits,  three 
were  very  close  in  point  of  merit,  but  those 
shown  by  Dowager  Lady  Hillingdon  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  Shelton)  were  slightly  superior,  and  were 
given  the  1st  prize,  those  shown  by  Mrs.  Ford, 
Parkside,  Ravenscourt  Park,  W.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Blackith),  being  awarded  the  2nd. — Chas.  Ernest : 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  F.  J.  B.  Wingfield 
Digby,  Esq.,  Sherborne  (gr.  Mr.  Turton)  ;  2nJ, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting,  Hereford. — Comte  de  Lamy  : 
There  were  three  dishes  of  this  small  variety, 
and  the  largest  fruits,  shown  by  Dowager  Lady 
Hillingdon  (gr.  J.  Shelton),  were  given  the  1st 
prize ;  2nd,  J.  C.  Charlesworth,  Esq.,  Nut- 
field  (gr.  Mr.  T.  W.  'Heileri.).— Conference : 
Amongst  four  competitors.  Major  Petre  (gr. 
Mr.  Davison)  won  easily  ;  2nd,  A.  "P.  Brandt, 
Esq.,  Bletchingley  Castle,  Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Barks). — Doyenne  du  Cornice  :  This  excellent  Pear 
was  shown  by  nine  exhibitors,  and  generally  the 
fruits  were  inferior  to  those  seen  in  some  former 
years.  The  1st  prize  went  to  a  large  sample, 
but  they  were  deficient  in  that  reddish,  mellow 
colouring  so  much  admired.  The  exhibitor  was 
F.  J.  B.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
Turton) ;  2nd,  Col.  Archer  Houblon  (gr.  Mr. 
C.  Ross). — Durondeau  :  This  is  a  very  brightly- 
coloured  Pear,  and  a  fine  sample  shown  by 
Major  Petre  (gr.  Mr.  Davison)  was  given  the 
premier  prize;  2nd,  F.  J.  B.  Wingfield  Digby, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Turton). — Emile  D'Heyst:  There 
w-ere  five  exhibits,  and  the  riper  fruits  won  the 
1st  prize  for  Mrs.  Ford,  Ravenscourt  Park,  W. 
(gr.  Mr.  F.  Blackith)  ;  2nd,  Col.  the  Hon.  Har- 
BOHD,  Norwich  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Allan). — Glou  Mor- 
ceau :  This  well-known  variety  was  shown  by 
seven  growers,  but  it  is  scarcely  in  season,  and 
it  was  not  surprising  to  see  large  green  fruits 
in  the  1st  prize  exhibit,  shown  by  Major  Petre 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  Davison)  ;  2nd,  Capt.  Farwell, 
Burnham,  Bucks,  (gr.  Mr.  W.  \i\ili).— Josephine 
de  Malines  :  There  were  no  fewer  than  13  ex- 
hibits. F.  J.  B.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq.,  won  the 
1st  prize,  and  he  was  followed  by  F.  R.  Rodd, 
Esq.,  Trebartha  Hall,  I.aunceston  (gr.  Mr.  E. 
Billings). — Le  Lectier :  A  big  green  Pear,  best 
shown  amongst  four  exhibitors  by  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden,  Saffron  Walden  (gr.  Mr. 
\'ert) ;  2nd,  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Clav- 
gate  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Gardener).— A™/«-  Bonne  of 
Jersey  :  We  only  noticed  two  dishes  of  this  ex- 
cellent Pear,  and  both  were  pleasingly  coloured. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  W.  E.  Drax,  Esq. 
Marie  Benoisl :  There  were  only  two  dishes  of 
this  variety,  and  B.  H.  Hill,  Esq.  Crediton 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  Lock),  won  easily. — Marie 
Louise :  This  variety  was  displayed  by.  seven 
competitors,  and  all  appeared  mature.  Much 
the  largest  fruits  won  the  1st  prize  for  Col.  the 
Hon.  Harbord  ;  2nd,  F.  E.  Croft,  Esq.,  Stan- 
stead  Abbotts,  Ware  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Longhurst). — 
Nouvelle  Fulvie :  Among  eight  contestants,  F. 
J.  B.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq.,  won  the  1st  prize. 
Pitmaston  Duchess  :  This  is  always  an  interesting 
class,  as  the  large  fruits  attract  much  attention. 
There  were  nine  exhibits,  and  the  biggest,  but 
not  the  best-finished,  fruits  won  the  1st  prize. 
These  were  shown  by  Major  Petre  (gr.  Mr. 
Davison)  ;  2nd,  Rev.  PI.  Bull. — President 
Barabe :  Col.  the  Hon.  Harbord  won  the  1st 
prize  in  a  competition  with  two  other  growers. 
St :  Luke  :  Only  one  exhibit  of  this  brown,  rus- 
sety  Pear  was  seen.  It  was  from  the  gardens  of 
y.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  and  secured  the  1st 
prize. — Thompson's  :  There  was  not  a  good  dish  of 
this  excellent  Pear  amongst  the  four  staged. 
— Triomphe  de  Vicnre :  Only  one  dish,  and 
that  worthy  only  of  the  2nd  prize,  was  shown. — 
Winter  Nelis :  This  very  fine,  although  small. 
Pear  was  shown  by  five  exhibitors.  The  best 
were  from  the  gardens  of  B.  H.  Hill,  Esq., 
Creditor  (gr.  Mr.  Lock!  ;  2nd,  J.  B.  Fortescue, 
Esq. — Any  other  variety  :  Not  more  than  six 
competed,  and  the  1st  prize  went  to  the  small 
Seckle  variety,  the  2nd  to  Gratioli  de  Jersey. 
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ORCHIDS    AT   FAIRLAWN, 
PUTNEY. 

THE  collection  of  Orchids  in  the  gardens 
of  H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  at  Fairlawn, 
West  Hill,  Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day), 
has  rapidly  increased  in  importance,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  large  number  of  remark- 
able varieties  which  have  bloomed  in  it,  but 
more  especially  by  reason  of  the  fine  condi- 
tion of  the  plants.  This  is  all  the  more 
noteworthy  as  the  collection  is  situated  in 
the  London  district  with  all  its  attendant 
adverse  conditions.  Hybrid  Cattleyas,  Lsero- 
Cattleyas,  Brasso-Cattleyas,  and  fine  varie- 
ties of  important  species  share  with  the 
O;lontoglossums  the  position  of  favourites 
at  Fairlawn,  and  the  collection  may  be 
said  to  be  principally  composed  of  them. 
Two  large  span-roofed  houses  are  filled 
with  a  fine  collection  of  Hybrid  Cattleyas  and 
La?lias,  and  among  them  are  several  very 
handsome  hybrids  in  bloom,  notably  the  beau- 
tifti!  Caltleya  Fabia  Goodsonii,  which  received 
a  h'irst-Class  Certificate  in  1906  and  now 
bears  two  spikes  each  having  four  handsome 
and  fragrant  flowers.  C.  Alicise  (labiata  x 
Iris),  also  a  certificated  plant,  with  three 
flowers  of  fine  colour,  Cattleya  Venus, 
Laelio-Cattleya  St.  Gothard,  and  Odontioda  x 
Charlesworthii  Goodson's  variety,  all  recently 
distinguished  by  First-Class  Certificates,  are 
thriving  well,  the  last-mentioned  plant,  wliich 
has  been  in  Power  for  about  three  months,  is 
still  showing  its  reddish-scarlet  flowers  on  the 
cut  spike  which  was  removed  from  the  plant 
after  it  had  been  exhibited.     The  roof  nf  each 


house  is  made  to  accommodate  a  large  num- 
ber of  suspended  plants,  this  being  the  most 
favourable  position  for  the  best  things.  Mr. 
Day  attributes  the  improvement  and  condition 
of  all  the  plants  to  the  fact  that,  whereas 
formerly  he  used  the  sprayer  inore  freqiiently 
and  kept  the  plants  much  drier  at  the  roots, 
he  now  sprays  but  gives  a  thorough  watering 
to  all  such  plants  as  Cattleya  and  Laslia  and 
their  hybrids  when  water  is  needed  at  the 
root,  allowing  the  plants  to  get  tolerably  dry 
before  again  watering  them.  This  method  is 
far  preferable  to  giving  a  little  water  at  the 
root  at  short  intervals,  which  usually  results 
in  the  compost  in  some  of  the  pots  becoming 
sodden,  while  in  others  it  has  not  been  made 
sufficiently  wet. 

In  the  first  house,  among  innumerable 
special  Orchids  noted  were  the  handsome 
Brasso-Catt.-Lslia  Veitchii,  certificated  in 
April,  1907,  which  has  doubled  in  size  but 
not  bloomed  since ;  two  good  specimens  of 
the  white  Brasso-Cattleya  Queen  Alexandra, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  other 
Brasso-Cattleyas  and  Brasso-Laelias,  in- 
cluding B.-L.  Digbyano-purpurata,  King- 
Edward  VII.,  and  Laelio-Cattleya  Golden 
Oriole  Goodson's  variety,  the  richest  in 
colour  of  this  fine  hybrid.  A  fine  batch  of 
Cattleya  Portia  with  many  in  flower  showed 
the  great  variation  in  a  batch  of  seedlings, 
some  resembling  closely  C.  labiata,  while  a 
few  have  the  man)r-flowered  inflorescence  of 
smaller  blooms  like  C.  Bowringiana.  Cattleya 
Warscewiczii  has  a  few  in  bloom,  one  flower- 
ing for  the  first  time  having  pearly-white 
sepals  and  petals,  as  in  the  variety  Frau 
Melanie  Beyrodt. 

Miltonia  vexillaria,  M.  Bleuana,  M.  Roezlii, 
and  M.  Phalsenopsis,  of  which  there  are  soire 
fine  masses,  thrive  well  on  the  shady  side  of 
this  house.  M.  Bleuana  "  Our  Queen  "  has 
a  strong  spike,  and,  late  though  it  is,  a  few 
plants  of  M.  vexillaria  are  in  bloom,  one 
specimen  bearing  four  large  spikes.  M.  spec- 
tabilis  Moreliana,  M.  Regnellii,  and  some 
hybrid  Miltonias' are  also  in  flower.  On  one 
side  is  a  batch  of  showy  Cypripediums,  those 
in  blooin  being  C.  insigne  varieties,  includ- 
ing the  yellow  C.  i.  Sanderae ;  C.  i.  Harefield 
Hall  and  a  promising  hybrid  of  C.  Beek- 
mannii  in  bud. 

The  adjoining  house  with  similar  large 
span-roof  also  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
hybrids  and  a  number  of  albinos  of  imported 
species,  the  white  forms  of  Cattleya  inter- 
media being  represented  by  scores  of  good 
specimens.  Overhead  are  suspended  white 
forms  of  Cattleya  Mossiaj  and  other  rare 
kinds,  including  the  remarkable  parti-coloured 
white  and  rose  C.  Mossiae  Mrs.  A.  Goodson. 
C.  Iris,  C.  .\dula,  and  other  hybrids  of  C. 
bicolor  have  made  a  fine  show,  a  few  still 
remaining  in  good  condition. 

'Propagation  by  division  of  the  rhizomes, 
as  originally  advocated  in  the  Gardeucrs' 
C/i)'OH!'c/(.',is  carried  out  with  great  success, and 
duplicates  of  many  rare  and  beautiful  plants 
have  been  secured  in  this  way,  while,  where  it 
has  not  been  desired  to  make  separate  plants 
of  the  divisions,  the  severance  of  the  rhizomes 
by  increasing  the  number  of  leads  has  greatly 
added  to  the  flowering  capacity  of  some  of 
the  specimens.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the 
advantages  of  cutting  off  the  back  pseudo- 
bulbs  is  seen  in  the  case  of  a  plant  of  a  fine 
form  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba  made  from 


a  couple  of_  apparently  use|ess  back  pseudo- 
bulbs  from  the  original  plant.  They  were  re- 
moved because  they  were  detrimental  to  the 
old  specimen,  but,  having  not  a  sign  of  an 
"eye''  or  growth  bud,  they  were  not  expected 
to  grow.  Nevertheless,  they  were  potted  and 
suspended,  and  in  due  time  a  growth  pro- 
ceeded from  the  upper  side  of  the  rhizome  in 
quite  a  different  position  to  normal  growth, 
and  a  healthy  young  plant  is  the  result. 

The  large  Odontoglossum  house  contains 
on  the  centre  stage  a  wealth  of  hj'brid 
Odontoglossums  and  blotched  varieties  of  O. 
crispum.  A  few  are  in  bloom,  and  in  the 
study  the  walls  are  hung  with  paintings  of 
all  the  best  things,  together  with  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  award  cards.  Here  are 
portraits  of  O.  crispum  Lily  Bourdas,  which 
has  improved  every  time  it  has  flowered  ;  O. 
crispum  The  Rajah,  O.  crispum  H.  S.  Good- 
son,  and  other  handsome  blotched  O.  cris- 
pums ;  O.  ardentissimum  Herbert  Goodson 
(First-Class  Certificate  last  year),  O.  ccEru- 
leum  King  of  England,  Mr.  Goodson's  fine 
e.>;hibit  which  was  shown  at  Holland  House 
this  year,  and  numerous  others,  the  beauty  of 
which  explains  why  these  Odontoglossums 
are  prized  by  lovers  of  beautiful  flowers. 

Until  recently  the  Odontoglossum  house 
had  no  means  of  artificial  heat,  and  even  at 
present  it  is  kept  very  cool  and  the  plants, 
one  and  all,  are  in  grand  condition.  In  this 
cool  house  are  also  suspended  a  fine  lot  of 
Pleione  lagenaria,  a  quantity  of  Oncidium 
cucullatum,  some  bearing  their  rose  and 
purple  flowers ;  Cochlioda  Noezliana  and 
some  of  its  hybrids.  Oncidium  macranthum, 
some  of  the  best  Cymbidiums,  including 
varieties  of  C.  eburneum,  the  best  being  the 
ilmique  C.  eburneum  Goodsonianum,  are 
also  flourishing.  They  were  formerly  in  a 
warmer  house,  but  have  improved  in  vigour 
since  their  removal  to  colder  quarters. 

The  older  houses  contain  a  collection  of 
Deiidrobiums,  a  varied  lot  of  Cypripediums, 
some  of  which  are  in  flower,  besides  many 
other  interesting  and  uncommon  plants. 

The  glasshouses  attached  to  the  dwelling- 
house  are  also  used  as  Orchid  houses,  the 
central  one  being  for  plants  in  flower,  the 
present  show  being  of  Cattleya  labiata,  C. 
Warscewiczii,  C.  Portia,  C.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Whiteley,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Lycaste 
Skiniieri  and  its  white  variety  ;  LaeUo-Cattleya 
bletchle3'ensis,  and  various  Cypripediums 
arranged  with  Ferns  and  foliage  plants, 
y.  O'B. 


HOVA  CARNOSA. 

The  Asclepiadaceae,  to  which  the  genus  Hoya 
belongs,  is  characterised  by  a  remarkably  uni- 
fonn  structure  of  fruit  and  seed,  standing  in 
these  respects  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Apocy- 
naceae,  the  only  order  with  which  it  shows  a 
very  strong  affinity.  Our  illustration  (fig.  130) 
depicts  the  long,  pod-iike  follicles,  which  on 
dehiscence  emit  the  characteristic  seeds,  each 
surmounted  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  which  enables 
the  dispersion"  to  be  effectively  accomplished  by 
wind.  Many  of  the  Asclepiads  possess  hairs  of 
this  nature  that  are  of  a  beautiful,  silky  appear- 
ance, but,  unfortunately,  they  are  brittle,  and  in 
other  wa5's  unsuitable  for  textile  purposes.  The 
common  milk-weed  of  America,  Asclepias  Cor- 
miti,  has  seeds  with  glistening  white  hairs,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  utilise  them  for 
weaving,  but,  we  believe,  without  success,  owing 
to  their  lack  of  tnushness; 
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THE    ROSARY. 

NOTES  UPON  NEW  VARIETIES. 
iPontinued  from  page  291). 

J.  B.  Clakk  (H.T.,  Hugh  Dickson,  1905).— 
Much  disappointment  has  been  caused  by  grow- 
ing this  much  talked-of  Rose  in  the  wrong 
way,  i.e. J  by  over-pruning  it.  It  should  be 
grown  as  a  pillar  Rose,  or  against  a  fence ;  and 
when  by  a  little  pinching  the  top  growth,  you 
get  it  to  throw  out  laterals  all  the  way  up  the 
stem,  these  give  the  most  beautiful  fine- 
petalled  flowers.  It  is  a  sort  that  when 
established  will  stand  heavy  manuring  ;  then  it 
yields  the  best  colour,  though  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  quite  getting  any  of  the  heavily- 
shaded  blackish-crimson  the  raiser  says  it  ought 
to  develop.  A  bowl  of  it  arranged  with  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  makes  a  wonderful  contrast. 

AvoCA  (H.T.,  Alex.  Dickson  Sf  Sons,  1907). — 
This,  I  believe,  is  a  real  acquisition,  but  expect 
to  be  able  to  report  very  much  more  favourably 
of  it  next  year,  as  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  essentially  a  Rose  that  wants  to  be 
thoroughly  established  before  it  repays  one.  It 
makes  a  very  large  bush  as  an  established  cut- 
back, but  it  is  no  good  as  a  maiden.  Nearly  all 
Roses  have  their  season,  and  I  should  say  that 
this  is  a  cool  season  sort.  I  have  only  two 
plants  of  it,  but  hope  for  the  best  from  them 
next  year.  It  has  very  handsome,  large,  dark 
green  foliage,  and  the  flowers  are  crimson- 
scarlet  and  very  fragrant.  The  buds  are  long 
and  pointed. 

Reine  Marguerite  d'Italie  (H.T.,  Soupert 
et  Notting,  190^). — This  is  a  capital  Rose  for 
bedding.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  flori- 
ferous  sorts  I  know.  It  makes  a  nice  bushy 
growth  and  has  pretty  foliage.  The  blooms  are 
only  of  medium  size  with  me,  but  they  are  of 
beautiful  form  and  full.  Colour,  bright  carmine- 
red  with  a  vermilion  centre. 

General  MacArthl'R  (H.T.,  Hill,  igob). — 
Just  one  more  red  variety  before  we  leave  that 
colour,  and  though  I  mention  it  last  it  is  a  grand 
novelty.  Were  a  whole  bed  of  this  planted 
down  in  a  valley  one  could  easily  identify  it 
from  the  top  of  a  hill.  "  Free "  or  even 
"  floriferous "  are  words  that  quite  fail  to  de- 
scribe the  great  quantity  of  blooms.  Cut  a 
branch  or  two  of  it,  and  you  at  once  have  the 
most  gorgeous  decoration  for  the  house.  The 
raiser  describes  the  colour  as  bright  crimson. 
Well,  put  a  big  accent  on  the  "  bright "  and 
you've  got  its  colour.  It  is  simply  intense.  The 
flowers  are  of  no  particular  shape  or  style, 
but  they  are  highly  perfumed.  The  foliage  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  any  new  introduction,  if 
not  of  any  Rose  known.  I  have  seen  it  sur- 
rounded by  mildew  and  yet  perfectly  clean 
itself.  It  is  a  glorious  decorative  garden  sort. 
Leonard  Pctrie,  Gayton,  Cheltenham. 
(To  be  continued.) 

CULTURAL  HINTS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

The  hot  weather  experienced  during  Septem- 
ber and  the  first  half  of  October  put  a  tempor- 
ary check  to  planting  operations.  At  the  time 
of  writing  we  are  waiting  for  a  downpour  of 
rain,  it  being  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be 
moistened  some  considerable  distance  below 
the  surface  before  the  work  is  again  taken  up. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  land  which  has  been 
properly  trenched  and  manured  will  allow  the 
rains  to  pass  very  readily  into  it.  In  some  dis- 
tricts there  has  been  plenty  of  rain,  and  in  such 
cases  the  work  can  be  continued  and  all 
standard  and  half-standard  briars  planted  with- 
out delay.  It  may  be  neces&ary  again  to  em- 
phasise the  fact  that  careful  selections  should 
be  made  of  '.hese  briars,  rejecting  any  that  are 
of  a  green  and  sappy  nature  as  these  are 
usually  suckers  one  year  old  only,  and,  there- 
fore, insufficiently  mature  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  wanted.     Any  that  are  black  and 


hidebound  should  also  be  rejected.  A  stiff  loam 
answers  best  for  all  briar  stocks.  After  planting, 
put  a  good  mulch  of  half-rotted  manure  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  planting  of  stand- 
ard briars  may  be  followed  by  the  seedling 
briar  Manetti  and  Multiilora  stocks,  planting 
these  two  latter  types  firmly  up  to  half  their 
depths,  and  the  seedling  briars  right  up  to  the 
collar  of  the  plant.  Allow  from  2  to  3  feet 
space  between  the  rows,  and  put  the  stocks  at 
distances  of  9  inches  from  each  other.  These 
stocks  are  intended  for  budding  next  summer, 
and  their  treatment  must  not  be  confused  with 
that  of  cuttings,  which  should  be  as  follows;  — 
The  briar  cuttings  can  be  procured  from  the 
hedgerows  ;  the  Manetti  and  Multiflora  cuttings 
are  usually  procured  from  stools  several  years 
old,    which    furnish    an   abundance    of    growth 


small  quantity  of  seed  be  sown  annually,  a  suc- 
cessive supply  of  stocks  will  be  forthcoming. 

All  Rose  trees  and  bushes  should  be  care- 
fully examined  before  they  are  planted,  and  any 
thick  growths  or  suckers  proceeding  from  the 
roots  should  be  removed.  Some  burnt  earth, 
decayed  manure  and  river  sand  should  be  added 
to  the  soil  which  is  placed  about  the  roots,  in 
order  to  encourage  their  growth.  Be  careful 
not  to  plant  them  more  deeply  than  they  were 
inserted  previously,  as  deep  planting  must  be 
avoided.  In  the  case  of  standards,  they  should 
be  fixed  to  a  stake  as  soon  as  they  are  put  into 
the  ground,  and  all  newly-planted  Roses  should 
have  their  roots  top-dressed  with  a  mulch  of 
manure. 

The  early  flowering  pot  Roses  which  have 
been  recently  placed  indoors  may  be  kept  grow- 
ing very  slowly,  but  do  not  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  house  during  the  day 
beyond  50^,  and  a  little  top  ventilation  may 
be  allowed  at  this  heat.  On  bright  days 
damp  the  surfaces  in  the  house  and  close 
the  ventilators  early.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  a  few  more  plants  can  be  lightly 
pruned  and  placed  in  gentle  warmth. 
Roses  planted  out  in  borders  under  glass 
will  now  be  starting  into  growth,  especiall}' 
the  tea-scented  varieties  at  the  warmer  end 
of  the  house.  The  temperature  must  not 
be  allowed  to  rise  more  than  50'"^  at  present, 
unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 


every  year.  It  is  best  to  choose 
good,  firm  wood  without  any  pithy 
growth,  and  cut  them  into  lengths 
of  9  inches,  mcdcing  the  cut  imme- 
diately under  a  node  or  point  of 
leaf  axil.  In  preparing  cuttings  of 
an}' of  these  stocks  all  the  buds  or 
eyes  on  the  portion  that  will  be  in- 
serted below  the  ground  level  must 
be  cut  out,  leaving  three  or  four  at 
the  top,  which  will  be  above  the 
ground  surface.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  plant  them  in  4-feet  beds,  allow- 
ing 1  foot  between  each  row  and  a 
few  inches  between  each  cutting  in 
the  row.  Mark  the  beds  out  with  a 
line  and  make  a  sloping  trench  10 
inches  deep.  Put  some  river  sand 
or  grit  at  the  base  and  place  the 
cuttings  against  it,  afterwards  filling  in  the 
trench  and  making  the  ground  firm  by  treading. 
The  soil  taken  out  of  the  first  trench  can  be 
wheeled  to  the  far  end  of  the  bed  to  be  used 
for  filling  up  and  levelling  the  last  trench. 

Briar  seedlings  are  raised  from  the  "hips" 
found  on  the  hedgerows  during  autumn.  They 
are  laid  in  a  heap  and  mixed  with  sand  or  fine 
ashes  during  winter ;  this  causes  the  outer  husk 
to  decay.  After  the  seeds  have  been  separated 
and  cleaned,  they  may  be  sown  in  drills  in 
March  on  previously  prepared  ground.  They 
will  not  be  fit  for  budding  until  seveial  years 
afterwards,  but  the  quantity  of  stocks  thus  ob- 
tainable from  a  small  piece  of  ground  amply 
repays  for  occupying  the  ground  so  long.     If  a 


Fig.    130. — FOLLICLES    OF    HOVA    CARNOSA    EMITTING 
THE   SEEDS.        (For  lext  see  p.  305.) 


ing  excessive  dampness,  which  may  be  dispelled 
by  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

The  flowers  and  buds  on  the  pot  Roses 
plunged  under  glass  out-of-doors  may  show 
signs  of  damping.  These  plants  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  light,  dry,  and  cool  house,  placing 
them  on  a  stage  covered  with  ashes,  where  they 
may  finish  their  flowering.  Any  that  are  doing 
very  well  may  remain  out  another  month  if 
the  lights  are  opened  at  the  top  as  well  as  at 
the  sides  during  favourable  weather. 

The  middle  of  Xovember  is  a  good  time  for 
the  grafting  of  dormant  Roses  under  glass, 
provided  Manetti  and  briar  stocks  have  been 
well  established  in  3-inch  pots  and  cultivated 
out-of-doors  during  the  summer  for  this  purpose. 
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It  is  always  best  to  use  established  stocks  for 
what  is  known  as  dormant  grafting.  The  best 
position  for  the  graft  is  under  glass  frames  in 
a  light  house  on  slate  benches  covered  with 
fine  ashes,  the  whole  being  placed  immedi- 
ately over  two  rows  of  4-inch  liot-water  pipes. 
The  frames  can  be  18  inches  high  at  the  back 
and  15  inches  at  the  front.  The  stocks  may 
be  brought  into  the  house  a  week  or  so  before 
grafting  is  commenced,  as,  being  well  esta- 
blished, they  will  easily  be  excited  into  growth, 
and  it  is  better  to  have  the  stock  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  scion.  The  stock  and  scion 
shmild  l>e  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal  sirth 
and  .strength.  Make  a  sloping  cut  in  each,  bring 
the  two  faces  together,  and  carefully  tie  them 
with  soft  bast  or  raffia,  afterwards  putting  a 
little  grafting  wax  around  the  graft.  1  have 
found  "  L'homme  le  fort,"  a  French  prepara- 
tion, to  answer  best  for  the  purpose.  A  tem- 
perature of  50^  will  be  sufficient  at  the  com- 
mencement. Keep  the  frames  closed  for  one 
"week  after  the  grafting  is  done,  but  adnnt  a 
little  air  for  a  few  hours  each  day  when  that 
period  is  passed.  As  the  plant  begins  to  callus 
at  the  union  and  there  are  signs  of  growth, 
which  will  be  after  the  second  week,  more  heat 
and  rir  can  be  given,  and  later,  when  an  :nch 
or  niore  of  top  growth  has  been  made,  they 
mav  be  moved  from  the  frame  into  the  house, 
putting  them  well  up  to  the  light.  When  these 
grafted  stocks  have  been  taken  out  of  the  frames, 
other  stocks  can  take  their  place  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  described. 
Careful  watering  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  all 
stages  of  growth  of  these  plants.  An  occasional 
vaporising  for  green  fly  may  be  necessary,  and 
it  should  be  carried  out  at  the  time  when  the 
plants  are  dry.     /.  D.  G.,  Sotdlisca. 


NUBSERY     NOTES. 

W.  H.  ROGERS  &  SOX,  LTD.,  SOUTHAMP- 
TON. 
This  old-established  nursery  is  situated  just 
outside  the  town  of  South.impton,  at  Bassett, 
near  to  where  the  famous  avenue  that  w-as  de- 
scribed in  our  issue  for  September  12  terminates. 
The  business  was  established  by  Mr.  William 
Rtjgers  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century. 
At  his  death  in  1856,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business,  and  carried  it  on  until 
1898,  when  it  was  acquired  by  a  limited  liability 
company  (W.  H.  Rogers  &  Son,  Ltd.),  in  whose 
hands  it  is  at  present.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Rogers  was  a  person  of  some  prominence 
in  the  town  of  Southampton,  serving  for 
many  years  on  the  Town  Council ;  he  was 
Sheriff  in  1875  and  Mayor  in  1879.  He 
presented  many  trees  and  shrubs  for  planting  in 
the  public  parks.  The  present  joint  managers 
for  the  company  are  Messrs.  C.  J.  Porter  and 
George  Verdon — both  of  whom  have  been  in  the 
service  of  the  company  ever  since  its  commence- 
ment in  1898.  The  visitor  from  Southampton 
can  ride  to  wMthin  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  nur- 
■sory  by  tram,  but  the  walk  along  the  avenue  and 
past  the  beautiful  cominon  is  most  enjoyable, 
especially  on  a  summer's  day,  such  as  that 
in  July  when  our  visit  of  inspection  was  made. 
The  nursery  itself  is  in  a  most  picturesque  spot, 
and  most  of  it  occupies  the  side  of  a  hill  facing 
south  and  west,  sheltered  from  the  east  by  a 
wood,  and  enclosed  all  round  by  tall  hedges 
and  belts  of  trees.  The  nursery  contains  many 
rare  and  interesting  shrubs  and  trees,  and  the 
firm  specialises  in  Rhododendrons,  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  fruit  trees.  Many  Roses  also 
are  cultivated.  In  one  quarter  we  saw  growing 
about  20,000  Rose  bushes,  of  which  about  9,000 
■were  standards.  A  cursory  view  of  the  soil  gave 
"US  the  impression  that  it  was  calcareous,  and 
we  wondered  how  Rhododendrons  and  other 
American  plants  appeared  so  flourishing  ;  but 
we  were  informed  that  no  lime,  or  very  little, 


was  present.  The  soil,  however,  contains  much 
iron,  and  Hydrangea  hortensis  develops  beautiful 
blue  coloured  flowers.  This,  however,  may  be 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  specially  genial 
climate  of  the  district.  Generally  the  winters 
are  mild,  and  the  season  early  ;  but  last  winter 
was  one  that  will  long  be  remembered,  for 
on  April  24  several  inches  of  snow  fell  in 
three  hours.  It  commenced  at  6.30  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  worst  was  over  by  about  9.30  ;  but 
during  that  time  enough  fell  to  break  large 
shoots  and  branches,  the  effects  of  which  were 
apparent  everj'where  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in 
July.  Big  Rhododendrons  were  snapped  off,  and 
coniferous  trees  broken  or  uprooted  by  the 
weight  of  the  snow,  which  was  caught  on  the 
branches,  where  it  continued  to  accumulate. 
Some  of  the  Rhododendrons  have  reached  a 
great  size,  one  specimen  of  R.  arboreum — a 
white-fl.owered  variety — is  18  feet  high  and  as 
far  through.  Near  by  this  we  noticed  some  big 
specimens  of  Magnolia  conspicua.  Other  fine 
trees  are  of  Cunninghamia  sinensis,  Araucaria 
imbricata,  Sequoia  gigantea,  and  several  beauti- 
ful Weeping  and  Copper  Beeches.  Hardy 
Ericas  grow  with  especial  freedom,  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  all  around  the  dis- 
trict, on  the  common  and  in  numerous  waste 
places  and  woods,  the  ground  is  carpeted  with 
Heather.  In  the  nursery  we  noticed  many  varie- 
ties of  E.  vulgaris,  including  E.  v.  rigida.  Aza- 
lea mollis  is  represented  by  about  8,000  plants, 
and  amongst  other  Ericaceous  plants  which  are 
grown  in  numbers  are  Andromeda  floribunda. 
Arbutus  in  variety,  Pernettyas,  as  well  as  Ber- 
beris  and  other  shrubs.  As  stated  Rhododen- 
drons constitute  a  speciality  of  this  nur- 
sery, the  firm  having  a  large  business  with 
American  houses.  We  saw  one  breadth 
containing  10,000  plants,  recently  worked, 
and  another  batch  of  more  than  10,000 
three-year-old  plants.  There  are  quarters  con- 
taining these  plants  in  all  sizes,  most  hardy 
species  and  varieties  being  represented  in  the 
collection.  Conifers  are  raised  in  great  num- 
bers. Pinus  insignis  is  largely  cultivated,  as  it 
succeeds  well  in  the  district.  Thuja  Lobbii  is 
also  grown  in  very  large  numbers,  as  it  is  in 
great  demand  for  forming  hedges,  for  which  it 
is  w-ell  suited,  and  plants  12  feet  in  height  can 
be  shifted  with  perfect  success.  Pinus  Laricio — 
the  Corsican  Pine — was  seen  in  numbers,  also 
Thuja  gigantea,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Abies 
Morinda,  Cupressus  nootkatensis,  and  many 
other  cone-bearing  trees. 

The  stock  of  fruit  trees  is  very  extensive. 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  and 
other  hardy  fruits  being  grown  in  large  num- 
bers. The  soil  of  the  district  especially  suits  the 
Apple,  as  it  is  a  good  loam  on  clay,  the  loam 
being  3  feet  in  depth  before  the  clay  is  reached. 
We  noticed  some  splendid  little  specimens  of 
Apple  trees  only  two  years  from  the  graft,  with 
fruit  spurs  already  formed  and  bearing.  The 
variety  Bassett  Beauty  was  raised  in  these  nur- 
series ;  it  is  somewhat  like  Stirling  Castle,  and 
a  very  heavy  cropper,  the  fruits  keeping  well 
until  Christmas.  New  Hawthorhden,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Beauty  of 
Bath,  and  Bismarck,  are  other  favourite  kinds 
grown  here.  The  John  Downie  Crab  is  also 
cultivated  extensively,  the  plants  being  in 
demand  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  the  fruits 
are  excellent  for  making  jelly.  We  noticed  one 
plantation  with  4,000  trees  of  Apples.  Near  one 
of  the  paths  is  a  silver  form  of  Quercus  Cerris. 
The  Guernsey  Elm  is  in  demand  for  seaside 
planting,  as  it  withstands  strong  winds.  We 
noticed  a  considerable  area  planted  with 
Arbutus  Unedo.  There  is  a  fine  stock  of 
Ilex  crenata  also  Olearia  Hastii  in  plenty. 
A  large  plant  of  Magnolia  purpurea  is  used 
for  inarching  choicer  kinds.  There  are  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  Desfontainia  spinosa, 
which  flowers  freely  here  in  the  open.  The 
stock  plants  are  about  30  years  old  ;  but  we  were 
informed  that  there  were  formerly  much  larger 
plants,    probably    the    finest    specimens    in    the 


country.  Pernettya  mucronata  forms  hedges  in 
parts  of  this  nursery,  and  there  are  long 
rows  of  Skimmia  fragrantissima.  In  one 
of  the  dells  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Sequoia 
sempervirens,  about  70  feet  high.  There  is  a 
very  peculiar  tree  of  Abies  monstrosa ;  but 
probably  the  gem  of  all  is  a  magnificent  plant  of 
Ilex  dipyrena,  the  Himalayan  Holly.  It  forms  a 
tree  of  spreading  habit,  and,  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  was  crowded  with  its  fruits  still  green. 
\\e  have  enumerated  a  few  only  of  the  many 
plants  which  this  interesting  nursery  contains, 
but  there  are  Roses  and  hardy  perennial  plants 
in  abundance,  and  also  the  usual  stock  of  a  nur- 
sery firm  that  has  a  considerable  local  trade. 
When  the  Rhododendrons  are  in  flower  the  nur- 
series are  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  the  date 
is  always  looked  forward  to  by  the  Southampton 
public.  There  is  a  wood  which  belongs  to  the 
nursery  containing  many  interesting  trees,  in- 
cluding some  very  large  Rhododendrons.  In  one 
spot  is  a  clearance,  and  this  is  in  great  demand 
for  garden  parties.  The  house,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Rogers,  who  founded  the  nurseries, 
is  now  let,  but  about  it  the  grounds  are  most 
enchanting.  There  is  a  remarkable  plant  of  Scia- 
dopytis  verticillata,  which  has  reached  the  fruit- 
ing stage,  there  being  several  cones  on  it  when 
we  saw  it.  One  giant  Rhododendron  was 
especially  noticeable.  It  is  about  the  oldest 
Rhododendron  on  the  place,  and  it  is  known  as 
Early  Scarlet.  There  are  several  handsome 
specimens  of  Trachycarpus  Fortunei,  which  is  a 
perfectly  hardy  Palm  here. 


PLANT    NOTES. 

IXORAS. 

Of  the  numerous  flowering  shrubs  that  require 
the  temperature  of  a  stove  for  their  successful 
culture  a  foremost  place  must  be  assigned  the 
Ixoras,  whose  period  of  blooming  extends 
throughout  the  summer  and  often  into  the 
autumn  months. 

In  the  days  when  specimen  stove  and  green- 
house plants  were  largely  grown  and  appeared 
at  every  horticultural  show,  Ixoras  were  ex- 
tremely popular  for  the  purpose,  but  with 
the  decline  in  favour  of  this  branch  of  plant 
culture  they  rapidly  dropped  out  of  cultivation. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  there  are 
signs  of  a  revival  in  their  favour,  not  in  the 
shape  of  large  bushes  as  of  old,  but  as  neat 
little  flowering  specimens  in  pots  from  5  to 
8  inches  in  diameter. 

That  there  is  a  demand  for  them  is  evident 
by  the  fact  that  very  attractive  groups  of  the 
best  forms  are  often  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May  &  Sons,  of  Edmonton,  from  which  one 
cannot  fail  to  infer  that  such  results  must 
warrant  their  extended  culture. 

From  my  point  of  view,  Ixoras  have  much  to 
recommend  them  as  decorative  plants,  for  they 
are  neat  in  growth  and  form.  Even  when  out 
of  bloom  they  form  effective  evergreens,  while 
with  reasonable  care  in  their  culture  they  can  be 
depended  upon  to  flower  well.  Ixoras  can  be 
readily  struck  from  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots  taken  during  the  late  spring  and  early 
summer  months.  Shoots  of  medium  vigour  rather 
than  the  very  stout  ones  form  the  most  desirable 
cuttings.  For  their  reception  clean  well-drained 
pots,  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  should  be 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
silver  sand,  pressed  down  firmly.  Into  this  the 
cuttings  must  be  dibbled  around  the  side  of  the 
pot,  taking  care  that  the  compost  is  closed 
securely  around  the  base  of  each  cutting. 

Then,  when  a  thorough  watering  has  been 
given  in  order  to  settle  the  cuttings  in  their 
place,  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  a  close  pro- 
pagating case  in   the   stove,   and  if  there  is  a 
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gentle  bottom  heat  so  much  the  better.  Under 
such  conditions  they  quickly  root,  and  when 
this  happens  they  may  be  innured  to  the  ordin- 
ary atmosphere  of  the  stove.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  this  stage  the  cuttings  should  be  potted 
off,  using  for  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  one  part 
good  yellow  loam  to  two  parts  of  peat  and 
about  half  a  part  of  silver  sand.  For  later  pot. 
tings  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat  may  be 
employed. 


The  treatment  ordinarily  given  to  stove  plants 
will  suit  Ixoras  well,  for  though  they  have 
the  reputation  of  being  rather  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  insect  pests,  such  is  not  my 
experience.  If  the  atmosphere  is  too  dry  thrips 
are  liable  to  attack  the  foliage,  but  they  can  be 
kept  under  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  syringe. 
The  first  signs  of  scale  must  be  quickly  cleared 
off,  while  mealy  bug  can  be  kept  under  with- 
out difficulty.     A  good  plan  is  to  keep  a  bottle 


of  methylated  spirit  with  a  small  brush  handy, 
as  a  drop  of  the  spirit  will  w^et  the  obnoxious 
woolly  substance  and  destroy  the  bug  without 
injuring  the  foliage  in  any  way.  When  the 
Ixoras  are  in  sufficiently  large  pots  annual  re- 
potting is  by  no  means  necessary,  but  the  plants 
are  then  greatly  benefited  by  an  occasional  dose 
of  weak  liquid  manure  mixed  with  soot  water. 

The  Kew  Hand  List  mentions  ten  species  of 
Ixora,  not  all  of  which  are  worthy  of  general 
cultivation,  but  in  addition  to  these  there  is  an 
almost  endless  list  of  garden  varieties  ;  many  of 
them,  however,  resemble  each  other  very  closely. 
A  selection  of  a  few  of  the  best  would  include 
Ixora  coccinea,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  original 
species  with  orange-red  flowers.  Many  of  those 
tearing  varietal  names  are  but  mere  forms  of 
this,  but  there  is  one  recognised  variety 
which  is  totally  distinct  from  all  other  Ixoras. 
I  allude  to  Ixora  coccinea  lutea,  which  was  sent 
to  Eew  from  India  a  few  years  since,  and 
though  occasionally  to  be  seen  now,  it  is  still 
very  scarce.  The  flowers  are  of  a  clear  soft 
yellow. 

A  very  distinct  species  both  in  flower  and 
habit  is  the  stately  Ixora  macrothyrsa,  formerly 
known  as  I.  Duffii.  This  is  of  strong  growth  and 
forms  an  upright  sparsely-branched  specimen, 
with  leaves  nearly  a  foot  in  length  and  of  a  par- 
ticularly deep  green  colour.  The  rich  crimson 
coloured  flowers  are  borne  in  closely-packed 
terminal  heads,  considerably  more  than  a  foot 
in  diameter.  It  cannot  be  grown  into  a  neat 
bushy  plant,  but  is  very  effective  when  carrying 
three  shoots,  each  about  4  feet  in  height  and 
terminated  by  a  cluster  of  its  magnificent 
blossoms. 

Beside  these  a  few  of  the  best  garden  varieties 
are  Colei  (white),  Fraseri  (salmon,  tinged  car- 
mine), Prince  of  Orange  (very  bright  orange), 
Pilgrimii  (orange-scarlet,  shaded  crimson),  san- 
guinea  (bright  crimson,  shaded  violet),  Westii 
(pale  rose,  deepening  in  colour  after  expansion), 
and   Williamsii  (reddish  salmon).      W . 

LAVATERA  TRIMESTRIS. 
In  the  multitude  of  newer  hardy  annuals  there 
seems  a  risk  of  this  beautiful  plant  being 
overlooked.  Like  most  of  the  Mallow  family,  it 
does  not  require  a  rich  soil  ;  in  fact,  generous 
treatment  leads  to  th«  production  of  gross 
leafage  at  the  expense  of  the  flowers.  The  rose-  ' 
coloured  variety  is  most  valuable  for  supplying 
cut  flowers,  and  is  especially  suitable  for  filling 
large  vases.  In  a  cut  state  it  lasts  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  as  the  flowers  open  readily  in 
water,  but  tlsose  opening  later  gradually  lose 
some  of  their  bright  colour.  A  large,  solitary 
flower-bed  in  these  gardens,  composed  of  rose- 
coloured  Lavatera  trimestris,  planted  at  intervals 
of  3  feet,  with  a  groundwork  of  Godetia  Double 
Rose,  and  bordered  with  rose-coloured  Begonia 
semperflorens,  has  gained  much  notice.  Except 
that  the  flowers  seem  to  lack  som.ething  of  the 
substance  of  the  rose-coloured  ones,  the  white 
variety  is  also  very  desirable.  For  supplying 
early  flowers,  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  open 
at  the  present  time  ;  while  spring-sown  plants 
will  yi-eld  a  good  supply  of  flowers  throughout 
the  late  summer  and  autumn  months.  A,  C. 
Barticti,  Fencarrow  Gardens. 


Fig.    131. ASTER    NOVI    BELGII    "CLIMAX." 


NEW  ASTER  NOVI  BELGII  "CLIMAX." 

This  variety  is  a  seedling  raised  at  Aldenham 
House  Gardens,  and  it  flowered  for  the  first 
time  last  year.  It  is  a  rather  tall  and  erect 
grower,  and  produces  very  freely  fine  spikes  of 
very  large,  beautiful,  pale  blue  flowers.  The 
plants  come  into  full  flower  at  about  the  middle 
of  October,  and  the  variety  is  very  effective  when 
planted  at  the  back  of  a  wide  border  or  in  the 
shrubberies.  The  flowers  are  much  larger  than 
any  known  to  me  of  this  type.  The  leaves  also 
are  very  large.    Edwin  Btckcll. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   PLANT    NAMES. 


Pronunciation. — In  the  first 
word  in  each  line  the  accent  {')  is 
short ;   f )  is  long. 

In  the  second  word  vowels  are  to 
be  pronounced  as — 
arise,  at,  age,  art,  air,  all 
end,  egg,  eat,  err,  ewe 
in,  it,  ire,  sir 

on,  otter,  owe,  or,  do,  owl,  oil 
us,  utter,  use,  iirn 
"  ch,"  as  in  chin  ;  "  th,"  ab  in  thin 
*'s,"  as  in  soft;   "  f ,"  as  in  far 
"g"  as  in  go. 

All  other  letters  are  unmistakable. 


{ContinmA  from  page  2S3.) 
£rvuni,  er'-vum 
Eryngium,    €-ring'-i-um 
Ervsimum,  er-is'-i-mum 
Erythra:;a,  ^-rith-re'-a 
Erythrina,  e-rith-ri'-na 
Erythrochiton,  e-rith-ro-ki'-ton 
Erythrolaena,  6-rith-ro-le'-na 
Erythronium,  e-rith-ro'-ni-um 
ICrythroplceum,  e-rith-ro-ple'-um 
Erythropogon,  e-rith-ro-po'-gon 
Escallonia,  §s-kal-16'-ni-a 
Eschscholtzia,  e-skoltz'-i-a 
Espaletia,  es-pa-le'-ti-a 
Eucalyptus,  u-ka-lipMus 
Euchari'dium,  u-ka-rid'-i-um 
Euchilus,  u-ki'-lus 
Euchroma,    u-kro'-ma 
Euclea,  u-kle'-a 
Euclidium,    u-klid'-i-um 
Eucomis,  u'-ko-mis 
Eucrosia,  u-kro'-zi-a 
Eucryphia,  ii-kri('-i-a 
Eudesmia,  u-dez'-mi-a 
Eugenia,  u-je'-ni-a 
Eulophia,  u-lof'-i-a 
Eunomia,   u-no'-mi-a 
Euonymus,  u-on'-i-mus 
Eupatorium,  u-pa-toi'-i-um 
Eup«5talum,  u-pet'-a-lum 
Euphorbia,  u-for'-bi-a 
Euphoria,  u-fbr'-i-a 
Euphrasia,  u-fra'-zi-a 
Eupomatia,,  u-po-ma'-shi-a 
Eurya,  u'-ri-a 
Eur^ale,  u-ri'-al-e 
Eurybia,  u-rib'-i-a 
Eurycles,  u-ri'-klez 
Eurycoma,  u-rik'-o-ma 
Eurythalia,  u-ri-tha'-li-a 
Eustachys,  ii-stak'-is 
Eustegia,  u-ste'-ji-a 
Eustoma,  u'-sto-ma 
Eustrephus,  u'-stref-us 
Eutaxia,  u-tax'-i-a 
Euterpe,   u-ter'-pe 
Euthales,  u'-tha-lez 
Euthamia,  u-tha'-mi-a 
Eutoca,  u'-to-ka 
Euxonia,  ux-en'-i-a 
Evelyna,  ev-el-e'-na 
Evernia,   e-ver'-ni-a 
Evocia,  e-v6'-di-a 
Evolvulus,  e-vol'-vu-lus 
Itxacum,  ex'-a-kum 
ExcKcaria,  ex-se-kar'-i-a 
Exocarpus,  ex-o-kai'-pus 
Exochorda,  ex-o-kor'-da 
Exogonium,  ex-o-go'-ni-um 
Exostcmma,  ex-o-stem'-ma 


Faba,  fa'-ba 
Fabago,  fa-ba'-go 
Fabiana,  fab-i-a'-na 
Fabn'cia,  fa-bris'-i-a 
Fadgenia,  fa-je-ni-a 
Fagara,  fa-gar-a 
Fagelia,  fa-ge'-li-a 
Fagonia,  fa-go'-ni-a 
Fagopyrum,  fag-o-pl'-run 


Fagr^ea,  fa-gre'- 
Fagus,  fa'-gus 


Falkia,  f^lk'-i-a 
Faramea,  far-a'-me-a 
Farsetia,  far-se'-ti-a 
Fatsia,  fat'-si-a 
Faya,  fa'-ya 
Fe'dia,  fe'-di-a 
Felicia,  fe-lis'-i-a 
Fenugreek,  fen'-u-greek 
Funzlia,  fen'z-li-a 
Fernandezia,  fer-nan-de'-zi-a 
Fernelia,  fer-ne'-li-a 
P'eronia,  fe-ro'-ni-a 
Ferraria,  fer-rar'-i-a 
Ferula,  fer'-u-la 
Ferulago,  fe-ru-la'-go 
Festiica,  fSs-tu'-ka 
Ficaria,  fi-kar'-i-a 
Ficus,  fi'-kus 
Fieldia,  fel'-di-a 
Filago,  fi-la'-go 
Fimbriaria,  fim-bri-ar'-i-a 
Fischeria,  fisch-e'-ri-a 
Fittonia,  fit-to'-ni-a 
Fitzro^a,  fitz-roy'-a 
Flacourtia,  fla-kour'-ti-a 
Flagellaria,  fla-jel-lar'-i-a 
Flaveria,  fla-ve'-ri-a 
Flemingia,  flem-ing'-i-a 
Fleur-de-Lis,  fieui'-de-lece 
Flindersia,   flin-der'-si-a 
Florestina,  fior-es-ti'-na 
Fluggea,   flug'_-ge-a 
Foeniculum,  fe-nik'-u-lum 
Foetidia,  fe-tid'-i-a 
Fontanesia,  fon-ta-ne'-zi-a 
Forrestia,  for-res'-ti-a 
Forskahlia,  fors-kahl'-i-a 
Forsythia,  for-si'thi-a 
Fortiinea,  for-tu'-ne-a 
Fothergillia,  fother-gil'-li-a 
Fragaria,  fra-gar'-i-a 
Franciscea,  fran-sis'-se-a 
Francoa,  fran-ko'-a 
Frankenia,  fran-ke'-ni-a 
Franzeria,   fran-ze'-ri-a 
Frasera,  fra'-zer-a 
Fraxinus,  frax'-in-us 
Freesia,  fre'-zi-a 
Freraontia,  fre-mon'-ti-a 
Frenela,  fre-ne'-la 
Freycin'etia,  fra-sin-e'-ti-a 
Freziera,  fre-zi-e'-ra  ^ 
Friesia,  fre'-zi-a 
Fritillaria,  fri-til-lar'-i-a 
Fuchsia,  fu'-shi-a 
Fugosia,  fii-go'-si-a 
Fumaria,  fu-mar'-i-a 
Fumitory,  fum'-i-tor-i 
Funkia,  funk'-i-a 
Furcellaria,    fiir-sel-lar'-i-a 
Furcroia,  fiir-kre'-a 
Fusanus,  fu-sa'-nus 


Gsertnera,   gart'-ne-ra 

Oagea,  ga'-je-a 

Gagnebina,  gag-ne-bi'-na 

Gaillardia,  gal-lar'-di-a 

Galactia,  ga-lak'-ti-a 

Galactites,  ga-lak-ti'-tes 

Galactodendron,  ga-tak-to-den'-dton 

Galanthus,  gal-an'-thus 

Galax,  ga'-lax 

Galaxia,  ga-lax'-i-a 

Galeandra,  gal-e-an'-dra 

Galega,  ga-le'-ga 

Galeobdolon,  gal-e-ob'-do-lon 

Galeopsis,  gal-e-op'-sis 

Galeottia,  gal-e-ot'-ti-a 

Galinsoga,    gal-in-so'-ga 

Galipea,  gal-i-pe'-a 

Galium,  ga'-li-um 

Galphi'mia,  gal-fim'-i-a 

Galtonia,  gal-to'-ni-a 

Garcinia,  gar-sin'-i-a 

Gardenia,   gar-de'-ni-a 

Gardoquia,  gar-do'-qui-a 

Garrya,  gar'-ri-a 

Gasteria,  gas-te'-ri-a 

Gastonia,  gas-to'-ni-a 


Gastridium,   gas-trid'-i-um 
Gastrocarpha,   gas-tro-kar'-fa 
Gastrochilus,  gas-tro-ki'-lus 
Gastrodia,  gas-tro'-di-a 
Gastrolobium,  gas-tro-16'-bi-um 
Gastronemia,    gas-tro-ne'-mi-a 
Gaudichaudia,  gau-di-shaii-di-a 
Gaultheria,  gaul-te'-n-a 
Gaiira,  gow'-ra 
Gaylussacia,  ga-lus-sa'-ki-a 
Gazania,  ga-za'-ni-a 
Geastrum,  je-as'-trum 
Gei'ssois,   gis'-so-is 
Geissomeria,  gis'-so-me'-ri-a 
Geissorhiza,  gis-sb-rhi'-za 
Geitonoplesium,  gi-ton-o-ple'-zi-um 
Gela,  je'-la 
Gelasine,  je-las'-i-ne 
Gelsemium,  jel-se'-mi-um 
Genetyllis,  jen-e-til'-lis 
Geniosporum,   jen-i-os-pbi'-um 
Geniostoma,    jen-i-os'-to-nia 
Genipa,    jen-i'-pa 
Genista,   jen-is'-ta 
Gentiana,  jen-shi-a'-na 
Gentianella,    jen-shi-an-el'-la 
Geodorum,  je-o-dor'-uni 
Geonoma,  je-o-no'-ma 
Geranium,    jer-a'-ni-um 
Gerardia,    jer-ar'-di-a 
Gerbera,  ger'-bc-ra 
Geropogon,   jer-o-pb'-gon 
Gesnera,  ges'-ner-a 
Gethj'Uis,  ge-thil'-lis 
Getonia,  ge-to'-ni-a 
Geum,  je'-um 

Ghiesbrechtia,    gez-brek'-ti-a 
Ghinia,  gin'-i-a 
Gilbertia,  gil-ber'-ti-a 
Gilia,  gil'-i-a 
Gillenia,  gil-le'-ni-a 
Gillesia,  gil-le'-si-a 
Ginkgo,  gink'-ko 
Gisekia,  gis'-e'-ki-a 
Glad'iolus,  glad'-io-lus 
Glaiicium,  glau'-si-um 
Glaux,  glaux 

Gleditschia,   gle-ditsch'-i-a 
Gleichenia,  gli-ke'-ni-a 
Glechoma,    glek-o'-ma 
Glinus,  gli'-nus 
Globba,  glob'-ba 
Globularia,  glob-u-lar'-i-a 
Globulea,  gl6-buMe-a 
Gloriosa,  glbr-i-o'-sa 
Glossanthus,  glos-san'-thus 
Glossaspis,  glos-sas'-pis 
Glossocomia,  glos-so-ko'-mia 
Glossodia,  glos-so'-di-a 
Glottidium,  glot-tid'-i-um 
Gloxinia,  glox-in'-i-a 
Glycine,  glis'-i-ne 
Glycyrrhiza,  gli-sir-rhi'-za 
Glypheba,  gli-fe'-a 
Glyptostrobus,  glip-to-stro'-bus 
Gmelina,  nie-li'-na 
Gnaphaliuni,  na-fa'-li-uni 
Gnetum,  ne'-tum 
Gnidia,  nid'-i-a 
Godetia,  go-de'-shi-a 
G(^thea,  ge'-te-a 
Goldbachia,  gold-bak'-i-a 
Goldfiassia,  gold-fus'-si-a 
Gomphia,  gom'-fi-a 
Gomphocarpus,  gom-fo-kar'-pus 
Gompholobium,  gom-fo-lo'-bi-um 
Gomphrena,  gom-fre'-na 
Gomiitus,  go-mu'-tus 
Gonatostemon,  gon-a-to-ste'-mon 
Gongora,  gon-gbr'-a 
Goniocarpus,  gon-i-o-kar'-pus 
Goniolobus,  gon-i-ol'-o-bos 
Goniophlebium,  gon-i-o-fle'-bi-um 
Goniopteris,  gon-i-op'-tt-r-is 
Goniostemon,  gon-i-o-ste'-mon 
Goodenia,  g(5bd-e'-ni-a 
Goodia,  gobd'-i-a 
Goodyera,  gbbd-ye'-ra 
Gordonia,  gor-do'-ni-a 
Gorteria,  gor-te'-ri-a 
Gossypium,  gos-sip'-i-um 
Gouania,  go-a'-ni-a 


Govenia,  go-ve'-ni-a 

Grabowskia,  gra-bows'-ki-a  or  grab- 

ov'-ski-a 
Grsellsia,  grel'-si-a 
Grammanthes,  gram-man'-thes 
Grammatophyllum,  gram-ma-tb-fil'- 

lum 
Grammatosorus,  gram-ma-to-sbi'-us- 
Grammitis,  gram-mi'-tis 
Grangeria,  gran-je'-ri-a 
Gratiola,  gra-ti'-o-la 
Greenbvia,   gre-no'-vi-a 
Grenvillia,  gren-vil'-li-a 
GreviUea,  gre-vil'-le-a 
Grias,  gri'-as 
Grielum,  gri-e'-lum 
Griffinia,  grif-fin'-i-a 
Grindelia,  grin-de'-li-a 
Grislea,  gris'-le-a 
Grobya,  grb'-bi-a 
Gronbvia,  gro-no'-vi-a 
Guaiacum,  gwi'-ya-kum 
Guarea,  gwar'-e-a 
Guatteria,  gwat-te'-ri-a 

Guelder-rose,  gel'-der-roz 
Guettarda,  gwet-tar'-da 
Guilandina,  gwil-an-di'-na 
Guilielma,  gwil-i-eF-ma 
Guitchenotia,  gwitch-en-o'-ti-a 
Gundelia,  gun-de'-li-a 
Giinnera,  gun'-ner-a 
Gustavia,  gus-ta'-vi-a 
Guzmannia,   guz-man'-ni-a 
Gymnadenia,    gim-na-de'-ni-a 
Gymnema,    gini-ne'-ma 
Gymnocladus,  gim-no-kla'-dus 
Gymnogramma,  gim-no-gram'-ma 
Gymnolbmia,  gim-no-l6'-rai-a 
Gymnopteris,   gim-nop'-ter-is 
Gymnostachys,  gim-no-stak'-is 
Gynandropsis,  gi-nan-drops'-is 
Gynerium,   gi-ne'-ri-um 
Gynoxis,   gi-nox'-is 
Gypsophila,  gip-sof'-il-a 
Gyrocarpus,  gi-rb-kar'-pus 
Gyrbphora,  gi-rof'-br-a 
Gyrostemon,  gl-ro-ste'-mon 


H 

Habenaria,  hab-en-ar'-i-a 
Hablitzia,  ha-blitz'-i-a 
Habranthus,  ha-bran'-thus 
Habrothamnus,  hab-ro-tham'-nus 
Haemadictyon,  he-ma-dik'-ti-on 
Hsemanthus,  he-man'-thus 
Hcematbxylon,  he-ma-tox'-il-on 
Hiemodbrum,  he-mo-dbr'-um 
Hakea,  ha'-ke-a 
Halesia,  ha-le'-zi-a 
Halimodendron,  hal-i-mo-den'-dron 
Halimbsneniis,  hal-i-mos'-ne-mis 
Halleria,  hal-le'-ri-a 
Hallia,  halMi-a 
Haloiagis,  hal-o-ra'-jis 
Hamamelis,   ha-ma-me'-lis 
Hamelia,  ha-me'-li-a 
Hamiltbnia,    ham-il-tb'-ni-a 
Haplostephium,   hap-lo-stef'-i-um 
Hardenbergia,  har-den-ber'-ji-a 
Hardwfckia,  hard-wik'-i-a 
Harongaj  ha-ron'-ga 
Harpalium,  har-pa'-li-um 
Harpalyce,  har-pal'-i-se 
Harrisbnia,  har-ri-sb'-ni-a 
Hartbgia,  har-tog'-i-a 
Hartwegia,  hart-vSg-i-a 
Havetia,  ha-ve'-ti-a 
Hawbrthia,  ha-\vorth'-i-a 
Haylbckia,  ha-lok'-i-a 
Hebecladus,  heb-e-kla'-di:s 
Hebeclinium,  heb-e-kli'-nium 
Hebenstreitia,  he-ban-stri'-tia 
Hedarbma,  hed-a-rb'-ma 
Hedeoma,  hed-e-b'-nia 
Hedera,  hed'-er-a 
Hedwigia,  hed-vig'-i-a 
Hedychium,   he-dik'-i-uni 
Hedyotis,  hed-i-b'-tis 

C.  Bu/Ur. 
{To  be  continued.) 


*  The  first  instalment  appeared  in  the  issue  for  September  26, 
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The  Week's  Work. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Locldnge 

Pampas  Grass. — At  this  season  few  plants  pro- 
^Juce  so  fine  an  effect  in  the  pleasure  grounds  as 
that  afforded  by  the  Pampas  Grass.  It  is  a  plant 
requiring  much  moisture  during  the  summer, 
and  it  never  appears  better  than  when  cultivated 
b}-  the  water  side.  Considerable  variation  may 
be  noticed  in  the  plumes  and  habits  of  the  plants, 
but  the  varieties  are  all  commendable.  Plant- 
ing should  be  done  in  the  spring,  when  growth 
is  about  to  commence,  but  the  ground  may  be 
prepared  at  the  present  time  with  advantage. 
If  poor,  it  should  be  removed  to  the  depth 
of  2  feet,  replacing  it  with  light,  but  rich  loam. 
The  plants  may  be  expected  to  grow  rapidly, 
malting  fine  clumps  in  the  first  season.  Fresh 
stock  is  easil}'  obtainable  by  division  of  the 
roots  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  following  this 
process  a  liberal  mulch  should  be  afforded  and 
a  thorough  watering.  Protection  from  frost  is 
necessary  i.  the  temperature  falls  below  Vf 
F.-hr. 

Dahlia.~-\  have  never  seen  Cactus  Dahlias 
"more  effective  than  they  are  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, but  such  a  display  can  only  be  produced  by 
varieties  that  carry  their  flowers  on  erect  stems 
sufUciently  long  to  be  well  above  the  foliage. 
As  soon  as  the  growths  have  been  cut  down  by 
frost  the  tubers  should  be  lifted,  leaving  about 
6  inches  of  the  old  stem  attached  to  the  tubers, 
and  affixing  thereto  a  label  denoting  the  name 
and  the  colour  of  the  variety.  They  should  be 
stored  away  in  a  dry,  but  cool  place,  where  frost 
is  excluded.  Examine  them  occasionally  during 
winter,    and   remove   any   decayed    portions. 

Spring  bedding. — If  advantage  has  been  talcen 
of  the  recent  favourable  weather  fOT  transplant- 
ing the  plants  used  in  spring  bedding,  the  gar- 
den will  now  present  a  furnished  and  cheerful 
appe>arance.  Encourage  as  much  root  action  as 
possible  amongst  such  plants  as  Polyanthus,  Au- 
brietias,  and  Violas.  We  have  found  it  necessary 
tto  apply  waterings,  which,  of  course,  is  not  usual 
at  this  season.  Some  of  the  plants  are  already 
showing  bloom,  and  if  the  weather  remains  open 
they  will  appear  gay  through  the  early  winter 
munths.  \\hen  planting  I'olyanthus  in  distinct 
colours.  Tulips  to  harmonise  or  contrast  with 
them  are  also  planted  in  distinct  varieties  at  1 
foot  apart ;  but  if  the  Polyanthus  are  mixed,  the 
Tulips  are  mixed  also.  Wallflowers  are  planted 
upon  the  same  principle.  Aubrietias  are  con- 
•sidered  best  suited  for  the  rock-garden  or  for 
planting  near  to  running  water,  but  intermixed 
with  Tulips  they  are  also  much  admired,  and 
Aubrietia  purpurea  with  Tulip  Murillo,  and  Au- 
Tirietia  Leichtlinii  with  Tulip  Cottage  Maid  look 
well.  Silenes  flower  so  late  that  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  flower  garden,  and  may  be 
planted  in  conjunction  with  late-flowering  Tulips 
in  exposed  situations  in  the  pleasure  ground. 
Alyssum  saxatile  compactum  is  a  valuable  hardy 
psrennial  for  spring-bedding,  producing  bright- 
yellow  flowers  6  inches  high,  and  the  variety  Sil- 
ver Queen,  with  flowers  of  the  same  height, 
but  of  the  palest  lemon  colour,  when  inter  mixed 
K'ith  Tulip  Prince  of  Austria  is  very  attractive. 


through  the  winter  safely,  but  on  the  approach 
of  extra  severe  weather  a  little  Bracken  or  Wheat 
straw  may  be  placed  over  the  crop  as  an  extra 
protection. 

Cauliflowers. — Very  late  plants  of  the  Autumr. 
Giant  type  should  be  lifted  with  a  good  ball  of 
earth  attached  to  the  roots,  and  planted  fairly 
close  together  in  unheated  pits,  frames,  or  in  an 
orchard  house,  applying  a  good  watering  im- 
mediately after  the  planting  has  been  done.  Dur- 
ing favourable  weather  admit  all  the  air  possible 
to  the  plants.  Under  this  treatment  good  Cauli- 
flowers ma}^  often  be  obtained  until  the  middle 
of  winter.  Plants  raised  from  tlie  latest  sowings 
for  producing  heads  during  next  spring  should 
be  pricked  out  in  unheated  frames  as  near  to 
the  glass  as  possible.  Earlier  plants  which  were 
pricked  out  some  little  time  ago  must  not  be 
forced,  but  they  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
sturdy  growth  by  applying  abundant  ventilation 
whenever  possible. 

Spring  Cabbage.  —  Examine  the  quarters 
planted  with  Spring  Cabbage,  and  make  good 
any  gaps  there  may  be  in  the  rows  by  plants 
obtainable  from  the  seed  beds.  Select  a  fine 
day  and  mould  up  the  plants,  placing  the  soil 
firmly  about  the  stems  right  up  to  the  leaves  ; 
this  treatment  will  do  much  to  ensure  the  plants 
passing  through  a  severe  winter  without  injury. 


best  caught  at  night.  In  order  to  m.aintain  a 
regular  supply  of  Mushrooms,  fresh  beds  should 
be  made  up  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  weeks. 

Alterations. — Any  alterations  or  extensions  of 
the  kitchen  garden  which  have  been  contem- 
plated  during  the  past  year  may  now  be  carried 
out,  remembering  that  ground  intended  for  vege- 
table culture  must  have  ample  drainage,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  and  the  soil  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  trenched. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  lo  A.  Stikling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Primula  X  Kcwensis. — Plants  of  this  hybrid 
should  now  be  removed  from  the  unheated  frame 
to  a  cool,  dry  greenhouse,  or  the  flowers  will  be 
liable  to  suffer  from  damp.  This  Primula  makes 
very  strong  growth,  and  requires  a  rich  soil  and 
a  pot  of  liberal  size.  Applications  of  liquid 
manure  may  be  afforded  all  through  the  winter. 
If  a  number  of  plants  are  placed  together  in  a 
group  their  bright  yellow  flowers  are  most 
effective. 

Agaihea  ctileslis. — This  plant  should  also  be 
fed  liberally  with  liquid  manure  and  given 
similar  conditions  to  those  recommended  for  P. 
X   Kewensis. 


Fig.    132. — CYPRIPEDIUM    CHARLESWORTHII    BROMILOWIANUM,    AWARDED 

A    FIRST-CLASS     CERTIFICATE    AT    THE    R.H.S.    MEETING    ON    OCTOBER    I3, 

WHEN    SHOWN    BY    H.    J.    BROMILOW,    ESQ.  ;   COLOUR    PALE    GREEN     AND 

WHITE.    (See  ante  p.  285.) 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


Broccoli. — Any  ..Broccoli  which  are  "turning 
in "  should  be  very  closely  watched,  it  being 
necessary  to  protect  them  from  frost  by  cover- 
ing the  curds  with  leaves  and  by  tying  up 
closely  together  the  outer  leaves.  Excepting  in 
-some  of  the  most  favourable  counties,  this  vege- 
table is  liable  to  suffer  much  injury  during 
-severe  winters,  and  to  prevent  this,  especially 
■o.n  heavy  and  low-lying  lands,  the  whole  of  the 
crop  should  be  layered  early  in  November,  lay- 
ing the  heads  over  with  an  incline  to  the  north. 
If  this  work  is  carefully  done,  the  plants  will 
T>enefit  from  the  operation  rather  than  be  in- 
jured thereby,  1  he  most  tender  part  of  the 
«tem  is  that  immediately  near  the  head  of  the 
plant,  being  less  matured  than  the  rest ;  there- 
iore  plenty  of  soil  should  be  planted  over  this 
part,  breaking  the  soil  up  finely  and  treading 
it  very  firm.  Under  this  treatment  95  per  cent, 
of  the  crop  may  generally  be  expected  to  pass 


Any  spare  plants  should  be  pricked  off  into 
skeleton  frames  or  in  some  sheltered  position, 
placing  the  plants  at  distances  of  3  or  4  inches 
from  each  other.  Such  plants  will  be  useful  for 
making  good  any  vacancies  that  may  appear  in 
the  permanent  beds  in  the  spring. 

Leeks. — Although  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
hardiest  vegetables,  it  will  be  wise  to  complete 
the  blanching  of  the  latent  plants  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  they  are  planted  in  trenches  the 
soil  should  be  banked  up  to  the  point  at  which 
the  foliage  commences.  Any  specimens  that 
were  blanched  early  may  be  lifted  and  stored 
under  the  shade  of  a  wall  in  sand  or  ashes,  leav- 
ing  the    foliage  exposed   to   the   weather. 

Muslirooms. — Maintain  the  atmospheric  tem- 
perature in  the  Mushroom  house  as  evenly  as 
possible,  at  about  55°,  never  allowing  it  to  ex- 
ceed 60^.  Do  not  employ  more  fire  heat  than  is 
necessary,  nor  allow  the  paths  or  walls  to  become 
dry.  The  surfaces  in  the  house  may  be  syringed 
twice  each  day  with  tepid  water.  Take  every 
means  to  entrap  %lugs  and  woodlice,  which  can  be 


Bouvardia  and  Salvia. — These  and  other  plants 
that  were  lifted  from  the  open  ground  some  time 
ago  and  potted  up  are  now  flowering  freely. 
They  require  liquid  manure,  and  should  be 
kept  in  the  warm  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

Humea  elegans. — This  species  has  grown  very 
freely  during  the  recent  mild  weather,  and  the 
plants  are  ready  to  be  potted  into  pots  8  or 
9  inches  in  diameter.  The  roots  grow  all  through 
the  winter,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  prevent  them  becoming  pot-bound,  A  suit- 
able compost  for  use  at  this  potting  is  one  con- 
sisting of  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  wood-ashes, 
and  sand,  with  a  few  bones  broken  moderately 
small,  which  will  supply  all  tlie  manurial  pro- 
perties needed  during  winter.  If  the  loam  is  in. 
clined  to  be  of  a  heavy  nature,  rather  less  of 
this  material  must  be  used,  and  more  leaf-mould 
and  wood-ashes,  it  being  necessary  that  the 
compost  should  be  exceedingly  porous  in  order 
that  it  may  be  made  moderately  firm  without 
rendering  it  a  difficult  medium  for  the  roots. 
Care  should  be  taken   to   see  that   the   ball   of 
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the  plant  is  not  put  too  low  in  the  pot-  The 
surface  soil  should  not  extend  higher  up  the 
stem  of  the  plant  than  it  did  at  the  previous 
potting,  or  decay  may  set  in  at  the  "  collar." 
The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  watering 
plants  that  have  been  recently  potted,  more  than 
ordinary  discretion  being  required  in  respect  to 
this  species  all  through  the  winter.  The  pots 
will  have  become  filled  with  roots  by  the  spring, 
and  the  plants  may  then  be  fed  liberally  with 
liquid  manure.  The  plants  can  be  wintered 
safely  in  a  cool,  light,  well-ventilated  house, 
such  as  an  early  Peach  house  where  the  foliage 
of  the  Peach  trees  is  undeveloped,  there  being 
generally  just  sufficient  moisture  in  the  house  to 
prevent  red  spider.  Should  green  fly  appear 
upon  the  plants,  fumigate  the  house  at  once, 
exercising  e.-ctreme  care,  for  if  the  operation  is 
too  severe  the  foliage  will  suffer  injury,  as  they 
are  very  susceptible  to  tobacco  smoke. 

Roses  in  pots. — A  number  of  plants  shnuld 
now  be  removed  from  the  unheated  frame  to  a 
structure  in  which  the  atmospheric  temperature 
is  about  50°  or  55°  at  night,  allowing  these  tem- 
peratures to  rise  a  little  during  the  day,  but  not 
to  an  ex-tent  that  would  be  considered  hard 
forcing,  which  would  be  very  injurious  to  the 
plants  at  this  stage.  Fumigate  the  house  on  the 
first  appearance  of  green  fly,  and  if  any  mildev/ 
appears  upon  the  leaves  let  them  be  dusted  at 
once  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Chrysanthemums. — Plants  now  in  bloom  should 
be  neatly  arranged  according  to  their  height 
and  the  colours  of  the  flowers,  in  a  house  which 
is  most  suitable  for  making  an  impressive  effect. 
Endeavour  should  be  made  to  place  each  plant 
so  that  every  large  bloom  may  be  perfectly  seen 
from  the  path.  Do  not  overcrowd  the  plants, 
and  in  bright  weather  take  means  to  shade  the 
flowers,  as  a  little  bright  sunshine  will  soon 
cause  the  darker-colouied  varieties  to  depreciate. 
Remove  any  'florets  that  have  damped,  and  any 
leaves  showing  decay,  as  early  as  possible.  Em- 
ploy sufficient  ventilation  to  cause  a  circulation 
of  air,  and  maintain  tlie  atmosphere  as  dry  ss 
possible.  Top  and  bottom  ventilators  should  bs 
opened  to  a  slight  degree  during  the  niglit,  and 
a  little  heat  may  be  maintained  in  the  water 
pipes.  Watering  operations  must  be  severely 
confined  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  day. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  AL|.;,\ANDEii,  Orchid  Grower  lo  Ll  -Col.  G.  L. 
HOLFORD,  C.V.O.,  CLE.,  Weslodbirt,  Glouceilersluie. 
Lalia  anceps. — No  more  useful  winter  flower- 
ing Orchid  exists  than  this  beautiful  and  well- 
known  species.  The  flowering  season  embraces 
a  period  of  several  of  the  dullest  and  most  cheer- 
le.s  months  in  the  year.  The  fiowers  are  pro- 
duced alter  the  plants  have  quite  completed  their 
season  of  growth  ;  therefore  the  maintaining  of 
a  dry  atmosphere,  necessary  to  preserve  the  in- 
florescences, is  not  greatly  harmful  to  the  plants, 
such  as  is  the  case  of  an  Orchid  flowering  and 
growing  actively  at  the  same  time.  The  past  sea- 
son has  been  most  favourable  for  the  cultivation 
of  Lselia  anceps,  and  the  plants  have  their 
flower-spikes  well  advanced,  especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  coloured  forms,  which  are 
always  the  first  to  expand  their  flowers.  As  the 
flowering  stems  develop,  there  is  often  a  gummy 
exudation  from  their  apices.  This  inatter  should 
be  frequently  removed  with  a  wet  sponge  ;  other- 
wise the  upper  bracts  will  stick  to  the  flower- 
buds  and  prevent  the  blossoms  from  properly 
opening.  While  the  roots  and  shoots  of  these 
plants  have  been  actively  growing,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  moisture,  both  in  the  pots  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  will  have  been  afforded.  This 
amount  of  moisture  should  be  gradually  reduced, 
and  after  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  properly  ma- 
tured very  little  water  at  the  roots  will  be  needed. 
The  rooting  material,  however,  must  be  kept 
sufficiently  wet  to  enable  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  flower-spikes.  The  plants  are  best 
accommodated  in  a  structure  having  an  inter- 
mediate temperature ;  they  should  be  placed 
where  they  will  receive  an  abundance  of  fresh 
air  from  open  ventilators  whenever  the  outside 
conditions    permit. 

Tioelia  autumnalis,  L.  Go}dieina,  L.  albida^  and 
their  varieties. — Plants  of  these  similar  to  the 
foregoing  are  developing  their  flower-spikes. 
Their  requirements  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  I,,  anceps.  After  the  flowering  is 
over,  and  the  growth  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  com- 
pleted, afford  the  plants  a  long  rest  in  a  cool, 


well-ventilated  house.  Any  of  these  Lselias 
which  have  not  strong  pseudo-bulbs  will  be 
benefited  by  the  removal  of  their  flower-spikes. 

Lalia  harpophylla  and  L.  Cowanii. — These  are 
handsome  spring-flowering  species,  from  which 
the  beautiful  hybrids  L.-C.  Davis,  L.  Coronet, 
L.-C.  Ariel,  L.  Gwennie,  and  many  others  have 
been  derived.  They  are  mostly  winter  and 
spring-flowering  plants.  Culturally  their  re- 
quirements are  similar  to  those  of  Cattleyas. 
The  plants  are  rapidly  developing  their 
growth,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  needed 
at  the  root  is  greater  than  at  any  other 
period.  L.  Cowanii  and  its  hybrids  prefer 
slightly  warmer  conditions  than  L.  harpophylla. 
During  the  resting  season  these,  in  common  with 
all  other  L^lias  having  thin  pseudo-bulbs, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  excessively  dry 
at  the  roots. 

Lelia  majalis. — Plants  of  this  species,  if 
treated  since  flowering  as  advised  in  a  former 
Calendar,  will  now  have  completed  their  season 
of  growth.  The  pseudo-bulbs  having  been  fully 
matured,  afford  the  plants  a  long  rest  in  a  cool, 
airy  house,  where  they  are  best  suspended 
from  the  roof  rafters  exposed  to  full  sunlight. 
Very  little  water  will  suffice  during  the  resting 
season  ;  enough  only  should  be  given  to  keep 
the  iDseudo-buibs   plump. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


The  planting  of  bush  fruits. — In  a  recent 
Calendar  I  recommended  that  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  the  fine  weather  for  preparing  the 
ground  for  planting  these  and  other  kinas  of 
truit.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  finer  autumn 
for  such  work,  and  the  heaviest  soils  have  been 
sufficiently  dry  to  be  trodden  without  being 
pressed  into  a  severely  water-holding  condi- 
tion. Many  planters  have  no  doubt  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  favourable  circumstances,  but 
others  who  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  should  press  this  work  forward,  re- 
membering that  trees  planted  now  will  give 
little  or  no  trouble  next  season,  and  that  any 
which  may  be  planted  later  will  sure  to  be  less 
satisfactory.  Although  the  trees  still  retain  their 
foliage,  the  wood  is  well  matured,  and  the 
trees  being  in  the  best  condition  for  moving,  the 
work  can  be  better  carried  out  than  at  a  later 
date  when  the  soil  may  be  expected  to  be  in  a 
wet  and  cold  condition.  Any  fairly  exposed 
position,  with  deep,  well-drained  soil,  is  suit- 
able for  fruit  trees  ;  but  a  sheltered  or  even 
partly  shaded  position  may  be  employed  with 
good  results.  Good  varieties  of  Red  Currants 
include  Fay's  Prolific,  Th^e  Comet,  and  Raby 
Castle.  White  Grape  and  Transparent  are  two 
good  whiie-fruited  varieties.  The  planting  of 
Gooseberry  and  Black  Currant  bushes  should 
be  given  attention  next.  Black  Currants  suc- 
ceed well  in  a  moist,  shady  position.  Goose- 
berries and  Red  and  White  Currants  should 
always  be  grown  on  clean,  single  stems,  as  there 
will  then  be  less  suclcers.  All  of  these  bushes 
should  be  allowed  distances  at  least  equal  to 
5  feet  apart.  Varieties  of  Gooseberries  are  very 
numerous,  but  some  of  the  best  for  general  use 
include  Crown  Bob,  Whinham's  Industry, 
Whitesmith,  and  Keepsake.  Boskoop  Giant  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  Black  Currant,  and 
although  it  is  not  proof  against  the  mite,  it 
appears  to  suffer  less  from  an  attack  than  other 
varieties. 

Pruning. — The  pruning  of  these  bushes  may 
be  undertaken  at  once,  especially  in  gardens 
where  the  ground  is  liable  to  become  very  wet, 
and  consequently  in  a  condition  when  much 
treading  would  be  injurious.  If  early  pruning 
is  carried  out,  care  must  be  taken  to  provide 
the  bushes  with  ample  protection  from  birds,  or 
they  may  destroy  the  buds  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  fruiting  next  season.  If  netting  is 
not  available  for  this  purpose,  the  bushes  must 
be  protected  by  the  well-known  method  ot 
threading,  there  being  several  va'luable  thread- 
ing apparatuses  obtainable  from  the  sundries- 
men,  by  the  use  of  which  a  number  of  bushes 
can  be  conveniently  threaded  in  a  short  time. 
There  are  several  methods  of  pruning  Goose- 
berry bushes,  but,  in  any  case,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  centre  of  each  bush  should  be  kept  well 
thinned  that  light  and  air  may  freely  circulate 
among  the  shoots,  and  that  the  hand  may  be 
conveniently  passed  through  for  the  gathering 
of  the  fruits.     Any  shoots  that  are  inclined  to 


hang  towards  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  fruits  will  become  splashed  should  be  re- 
moved. Dessert  varieties,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
best  thinned  a  little  more  severely  than  culinary 
varieties.  Red  and  White  Currants  should  be 
kept  to  single  stems  by  pruning  the  side  shoots 
to  three  buds,  and  the  leading  shoots  to  6  or 
8  inches.  All  bush  fruits,  excepting  Black  Cur- 
rants,  should  be  kept  perfectly  free  from 
suckers.  Black  Currants,  however,  produce  the 
best  fruits  upon  suckers,  therefore  they  need 
only  some  of  the  old  wood  rei.ioving  to  make 
room  for  younger  and  more  vigorous  growths. 
If  caterpillars  have  been  troublesome,  dust  the 
bushes  over  with  quicklime,  and  gather  the 
leaves  and  prunings  carefully  and  burn  them. 
A  little  of  the  surface  soil  may  also  be  taken 
away,  replacing  it  with  fresh  soil,  and  applyi.ig 
a  dressing  of  thoroughly  decomposed  manure  if 
it  is  considered  necessary,  digging  the  manure 
lightly  into  the  soil,  but  taking  care  not  tO' 
damage  the  roots. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 


Early-fruiting  vines  in  borders.— li  ripe  Grapes 
are  required  in  May  l-om  permanently  planted 
vines,  and  these  vines  were  prepared  for  forcing 
according  to  directions  given  in  a  previous 
Calendar,  the  house  should  be  closed  early  in 
November.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  allow 
the  roots  of  vines  subjected  to  early  forcing  to 
extend  into  an  outside  border ;  but  in  cases 
where  these  conditions  exist,  that  part  of  the 
border  situated  outside  the  house  should  at 
once  be  covered  with  a  liberal  coating  of  tree 
leaves  or  dry  litter,  and  further  protected  with 
glass  sashes  or  something  of  that  kind.  If  the 
soil  of  the  inside  borders  is  fairly  moist,  it  will 
be  better  not  to  apply  any  water  until  the  vines 
have  made  some  amount  of  growth,  for  until 
that  stage  is  reached  there  is  very  little  root 
action  ;  but,  whether  or  not,  a  soil  tester  (see 
fig.  22  in  the  issue  for  January  18,  1908)  should 
be  used  before  determining  whether  water  is 
needed.  If  water  is  supplied  it  should  first  be 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  85".  The  at- 
niospheric  temperature  of  the  house  should  be 
about  50'-'  at  night,  and  55°  or  60°  by  day,  allow- 
ing for  a  rise  to  65°  by  sun  heat,  and  employing 
a  small  amount  of  ventilation  at  this  higher 
temperature.  In  each  case,  however,  these  tem- 
peratures must  not  be  insisted  upon,  but  varied 
a  Uttle  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing out-of-doors.  Maintain  a  considerable 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  in 
order  to  assist  the  buds  to  unfold  with  ease, 
syringe  the  vines  two  or  three  times  each  day 
with  tepid  water,  allowing  them  to  become  dry 
before  nightfall. 

Orchard  house. — In  most  cases  this  house  is 
now  occupied  by  Chrysanthemum  plants,  the 
fruit  trees  being  plunged  out-of-doors  in  a  bed 
of  ashes,  or  in  cocoanut  fibre  refuse.  No  time 
should  be  lost  before  repotting  any  trees  that 
have  ripened  late  crops,  and  that  have  not 
already  received  this  attention.  The  repotting 
should  be  done  in  the  manner  recommended  for 
earlier  trees  in  the  Calendar  published  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  Trees  not  requiring  to  be  repotted 
should  be  top-dressed,  first  removing  the  top 
soil  by  working  down  the  sides  of  the  pots  to 
one-fourth  of  their  depth,  or  even  more  in  par- 
ticular cases.  This  will  involve  the  sacrifice  of 
many  fibrous  roots,  but  the  trees  will  suffer  no 
injury,  and  the  roots  will  quickly  produce  fresh 
fibies,  which,  entering  the  new  compost,  will 
be  best  suited  to  supplying  the  trees  with  the 
necessary  food.  The  compost  should  be  used  ia 
a  moderately  dry  state,  and  be  rammed  firmly. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  protect  the  trees  from 
bud  devouring  birds  during  winter.  The  present 
time  is  a  favourable  one  for  obtaining  young 
tiees  from  a  nursery.  Such  trees  may  be  pur- 
chased as  maidens  or  as  two-year-old  speci- 
!nens.  In  the  potting  of  these  young  trees, 
shorten  the  roots  sufficiently  to  allow  of  them 
being  placed  in  pots  of  about  10  inches  in 
diameter.  Provide  each  pot  with  liberal  drain- 
age material,  and,  during  the  potting,  carefully 
work  the  compost  amongst  the  roots,  making  it 
firm  by  means  of  a  wooden  rammer.  When  the 
trees  have  been  potted,  place  them  either  in  a 
cool  house,  or  plunge  them  out-of-doors,  and 
take  measures  to  prevent  the  soil  from  becom- 
ing injuriously  dry. 


THE     GA  RD  EX  Ens'     CHRONl  CL  E. 


[October  31,  190a. 


EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISttbR,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 


Appointments  for  November. 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  3- 

Brighton  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).    Nat.  Amateur  Card.  Assoc. 

meet.    Oundle  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).     Farnham  &  Dist. 

Chrys.   Sh.  (2  days).     Surbiton,   Kingston   and  Dist. 

Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).    Bournemouth  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  4— 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Autumn  Esh.  at  Crystal  Palace  (3  days). 
Cardiff  Chrys.  Sh.  Hay  ward's  Heath  Hort.  Soc.  Exh. 
(2  days).  Guildford  and  Dist.  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
Bromley  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).  Bath  Gardeners'  Soc. 
Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
THURSDAY.  NOVEMBER  5- 

Newport  (Mon.)  Chrys.  Sh.  Torquay  Chrys.  Sh.  Putney, 
Wandsworth  and  Dist.  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).    Linnean 


FRID.AY,  NOVEMBER  6— 

Battersea,  Clapham  and  Wandsworth  Chrys  Sh.  (2  days). 
Allrincham  and  Dist.  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  7— 

Soc.  Fran9.  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet.    German  Gard. 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10— 

Roy.  Hort.   Soc.  Corns,  meet.     Nat.  Eose  Soc.  Com. 
meet.     Plymouth  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).     British  Gard. 
Assoc.  Ex.  Council  meet.    Devizes  Chrys.  Sh. 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  11— 

Chester  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).  Cambridgeshire  Hort. 
Soc.  Sh.  (2  days).  York  Chrys.  Sh.  South  Shields 
and  Northern  Counties  Soc.  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
Doncaster  and  Dist.  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).  Buxton 
Chrys.  Sh.  Corn  Exchange  Chrys.  Sh.,  Mark  Lane, 
London. 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  12- 

Western-super-Mare  Chrys.  Sh.    Barnsley  Chrys.  Sh, 
(2  days)  (provisional). 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  13- 

Liverpool   Chrys.  and   Fruit   Sh.   (2    days).      Bradford 

Chrys.  Sh.(2days).    Sheffield  Chrys.  Soc.  Ex.  (2  days). 

Nottingham  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).     Leeds  Paxton  Soc. 

Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).     Huddersfield  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  14- 

Burlon-on-Trent  and  Shobnall  Chrys.  Soc.  Ex.  at  Burton- 
on-Trent. 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  16— Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  17— 

Winchester  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  18- Darlington  Chrys.  Sh. 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  19  - 

Edinburgh  Chrys.  Sh.  (3  days).     Linnean  Soc.  meet. 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  21  -German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  24-Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet. 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  26— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Ex.  of  Colonial  Products  and  Preserved 
Fruits  (2  days). 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  27— 

Aberdeen  Chrys.   Sh.    (2  days).       Dundee  Chrys.   Sh. 


(2  days). 


Average    Mean   Temper 
deduced  from  observa 
at  Greenwich-46  0". 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— ICKdiMrfay,  October  2S  (6    p.m.):    Max.  62°; 

Min.  42". 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.   41,  Wellington  Street, 

Covent   Garden,  London  — Thursday,  October  29 

(10    A.M.):    Bar.   302;    Temp.  Sg"  ;    Weather— 

Provinces.— IVfrfiitsiidj',  October  38  (6  p.m.)  :    Max.  50° 
Aylesbury;  Min.  49"  Thirsk. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,    TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 


MOND.AY  AND  TUESDAY- 

Nursery  Stock  in  variety  at  Cart  House  Lane,  Horsell, 
Woking,  bv  order  ot  Mr.  R.  Collyer,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Tenth  Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Shortlands 
Nursery,  Shortlands,  Kent,  by  order  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Bryant,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 
Narcissus,  Iris,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c.,  at  11.30;  758 
cases  Japanese  Liliumsat  1;  2,650  Roses  at  3.30  ;  Palms, 
Plants,  Azaleas,  &c.,  at  6  ;  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.G., 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

THURSDAY— 

Sale  of  surplus  Nursery  Slock  at  Burnt  Ash  Hill  Nur- 
series, Lee,  S.E.,  by  order  of  Messrs.  B.  Mailer  &  Sons, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY— 

Important  unreserved  sale  of  the  whole  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Orchids  formed  by  Wm.  Appleton,  Esq., 
t    Tyn-y-coed,    Hill    Road,     Weston-super-Mare,    by 


Protheroe  &  Mo 


12.30. 


Every  one  who  has  kept  plants 

Some        under  observation  is  well  aware 

Relation     ^f  jj^g  f^^j.  jj^gj  ^^jg^  fj^g  influ- 

of  Leaves  -   ,.    ,        ,  ,.  ,     . 

to  Light.  ^"'^^  °'  "S"t  they  dispose  their 
leaves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
utilise  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The  way  in 
V.  hich  a  Pelargonium  grown  in  a  window 
turns  the  blades  of  its  leaves  towards  the 
source  of  light  and  away  from  the  relatively 
dark  interior  of  the  room  affords  an  example 
of  this,  and  in  a  lean-to  glasshouse  the  gar- 
dener knows  how  the  plants  at  the  back  of 
the  structure,  if  left  to  themselves,  tend  to 
develop  their  foliage  on  one  side,  and  to  be- 
come naked  towards  the  wall. 

This  obvious  response  to  the  influence  of 
light  is,  however,  far  from  being  a  simple 
matter,  and  it  results  from  the  combined 
effect  of  several  different,  and  even  partially 
antagonistic,  factors.  Limitations  of  space 
will,  of  course,  only  allow  us  at  the  moment 
to  discuss  the  problem  in  a  few  of  its 
numerous  aspects,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
return  to  it  on  a  future  occasion. 

In  the  first  place,  light  of  suitable  intensity 
acts  directh'  as  a  stimulus  which  encourages 
the  growth  and  development  of  foliage  ex- 
posed to  its  influence,  whilst  in  the  second 
place  the  leaves  thus  favourably  situated  are 
enabled,  by  utilising  certain  of  the  rays,  that 
go  to  make  up  a  beam  of  white  light,  to 
elaborate  the  largest  amount  of  food,  and  this 
circumstance  also  tends  to  favour  their 
growth  as  compared  with  that  of  the  more 
shaded  ones.  A  practical  illustration  of  this 
fact  is  afforded  by  the  dying  of  the  shaded 
leaves,  which  is  so  familiar  a  spectacle  in 
overcrowded  shrubberies. 

A  somewhat  closer  examination  of  the  mat- 
ter, however,  soon  drives  home  the  conviction 
that  what  has  just  been  said  can  by  no  means 
be  regarded  as  of  uni_versal  application.  Ex- 
cessive illumination  usually  produces  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  size  of  leaves,  and  we 
find,  moreover,  that  different  plants  interpret 
excess  according  to  different  measures.  The 
so-called  shade  plants — many  Ferns  for  ex- 
ample— by  no  means  produce  the  largest 
leaves  under  the  conditions  of  bright  illu- 
mination, that  is  to  say,  the  measure  of  light 
intensity  which  suits  them  best  is  below  that 
which  proves  the  best  (or  optimum)  for  many 
other  plants.  If  we  pursue  our  investigation 
still  further,  we  discover  that  there  are  other 
circumstances  not  only  in  addition,  but  often 
acting  in  opposition,  to  that  of  light,  which 
exert  an  independent  influence,  upon  growth. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  con- 
nected with  the  supply  of  water  within  the 
leaves. 

Many  of  the  shade  plants,  accustomed  as 
Ihey  are  to  a  sheltered  and  moist  habitat, 
part  with  water  far  too  readily  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  attending  a  full  exposure 
to  light.  This  reacts  on  their  development, 
and  tends  towards  the  production  of  leaves  of 
smaller  size.  That  this  is  actually  true  may 
be  readily  seen  by  the  manner  in  which  such 
plants  thrive,  even  in  strong  light,  provided 
that  evaporation  is  checked  by  keeping  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  sufificiently  damp.  In 
such  examples  we  may  truly  say  that  the  re- 
lations of  the  water  supply  within  the  tissues 
are  among  the  chief  factors  which  limit  the 
power  of  the  leaf  to  enlarge  itself  in  response 
to  the  complex  stimuli  given  by  light. 

But  once  again  we  are  confronted  by  in- 
stances which  serve  to  illustrate  the  manv- 


sidedness  of  the  plant,  and  to  emphasise  at 
the  same  time  the  rashness  of  indulging  in 
over-hasty  generalisation.  Let  us  consider 
the  case  of  the  succulents.'  The  plants  of  this 
class  at  first  sight  may  appear  merely  to  con- 
firm the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  be- 
haviour of  the  shade-loving  species,  but  they 
further  accentuate  another  aspect  of  the 
whole  matter.  Under  the  natural  conditions 
in  which  the  succulent  plants  ordinarily 
flourish  in  nature,  abundance  of  light  is  the 
rule.  They  are  thoroughly  accustomed  to  it, 
and,  indeed,  require  it  in  order  to  attain  to 
their  maximal  excellence.  But  the  urgent 
need  of  economising  water  has  been,  so  to 
speak,  drilled  into  them  for  so  many  genera- 
tions— and  only  those  which  have  become 
sufificiently  "  adapted  "  in  this  respect  have 
lived  to  be  the  parents  of  the  present- 
day  forms — that  they  hardly  respond  to 
light  at  all  in  the  direction  of  increas- 
ing the  size  of  their  leaves,  but  do 
exhibit  this  character,  in  a  more  or  less 
obvious  degree,  if  the  atmosphere  hap- 
pens to  be  sufficiently  humid.  Thus  Senecio 
(Kleinia)  articulatus  produces  and  retains  its 
leaves  in  a  damp  house  both  more  freely  and 
for  a  longer  time  than  it  does  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, even  if  better  illuminated.  This  same 
reaction  inay  be  w'itnessed  in  the  case  of  the 
cactus-like  Euphorbias,  and  in  many  other 
succulent  types.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  re- 
sponse in  these  plants  has  been  shifted,  so  to 
S[jeak,  from  the  light  to  the  water  stimulus. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leaf-like  Epiphyl- 
lums,  which  possess  flattened  stems,  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  conferred  by  the  leaf-like 
form,  without  the  attendant  rislc  of  too  rapid 
a  loss  of  water,  and  they  only  produce  this 
characteristic  form  in  response  to  the  stimulus 
of  light.  Those  which  have  developed  in 
darkness  do  not  exhibit  the  flattened  appear- 
ance, but  only  the  cylindrical  form  to-  be 
expected  in  a  stem. 

In  still  another  group  the  leaves  exhibit 
an  even  more  radical  divergence  from  the  be- 
haviour we  are  accustomed  to  encounter. 
There  are  plants  like  Onions  and  Irises  which 
possess  foliage  as  peculiar  in  form  as  it  is 
remarkable  in  its  physiological  attributes. 
Such  leaves,  and  we  may  add  those  of  the 
Maize  plant  also,  instead  of  becoming 
smaller  or  even  rudimentary  .in  the  dark, 
grow  out  into  long  stem  or  strap-like  struc- 
tures when  light  is  deficient  in  intensity  ;  that 
is  to  say,  under  conditions  in  which  a  sprout- 
ing Potato,  for  example,  would  only  produce 
shoots  the  leaves  of  which  are  quite  rudiment- 
ary in  size  and  structure.  Such  facts  as  these 
emphasise  the  importance  of  bearing  in  mind 
the  individual  nature  of  a  plant — in  other 
words  its  hereditary  nature.  This  it  is  which 
really  determines  the  form  of  the  response 
which  it  will  make  to  any  given  stimulus  or 
set  of  external  conditions.  It  does  not  i  rally 
help  matters  much  to  argue  that  the  elongat- 
ing stem  and  small  leaves  of  the  Potato  may 
be  useful,  inasmuch  as  the  shoots  are  thereby 
enabled  ultimately  to  emerge  to  the  ligbt 
after  having  expended  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  food  previously  stored  in  the  Potato, 
whilst  the  rhizome  of  an  Iris,  on  the  con- 
trary, owing  to  its  peculiar  fashion  of  growth, 
is  better  fitted  to  delegate  this  light-seeking 
business  to  the  leaves.  What  we  really  want  to 
know  is  just  why  the  one  should  behave  in 
the  way  that  it  actually  does,  whilst  the  other 
should    express    an    analogous    adaptedness 
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to  external  conditions  in  a  totally  different 
manner. 

Sucli  questions,  like  all  others  that  ttmeh 
the  fundamentally  important  matters  of 
nature,  are  more  easily  asked  than  answered. 
But  it  is  well  to  put  them,  and  to  keep  them 
constantly  in  mind.  For  it  is  only  by  careful 
observation  of  the  natural  phenomena  them- 
selves that  our  questions  becom*  sufficiently 
precise  to  suggest  definite  experiments 
which  may  one  day  put  us  in  possession  of 
the  solution  of  the  riddle.  In  the  meantime, 
no  one  except  a  purblind,  or  merely  unintelli- 
gent person  is  likely  to  imagine  himself  to 
be  so  familiar  with  plants  that  he  can  afford 
to  regard  their  ways  with  indifference  or  con- 
tempt. 

Our    Supplementary    Illustration  —On 

July  4  last  a  photograph  of  the  fine  specimen  of 
Catalpa  bignonioides  in  Lieut. Col.  Holford's 
garden  at  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire,  was  re- 
produced as  a  supplementary  illustration.  The 
tree  was  then  in  full  bloom.  Our  present  illus- 
tration depicts  the  tree  in  fruit,  the  long  pod- 
like capsules  being  very  numerous.  The  species 
is  an  excellent-flowering  tree  in  favourable 
localities,  but  it  is  seldom  we  have  seen  a  speci- 
men fruit  so  abundantly  as  the  tree  at  \Yeston- 
birt. 

Trials   at   Wisley  in  1909-10. — We  are 

informed  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  have  arranged  for  trials  at  the 
■\Vi-ilsy  gardens  of  the  following  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  during  1909: — Fruits:  Autumnal 
Raspberries,  15  canes  of  each  variety  to  be  sent 
at  once.  Flowers :  Tree  Carnations,  two  plants 
of  each  variety.  Annuals:  Seed  to  be  sent  in 
January.  Garden  Dahlias:  (Show  and  Cactus 
excluded),  two  plants  of  each  to  be  sent  in  April. 
Earlv-jlo-wcring  outdoor  Chrysanthemums :  Two 
plants  of  each  to  be  sent  in  April.  Pentstemons : 
Two  plants  of  each  variety  to  be  sent  in  April. 
Vegetables — Potatos :  Twenty  tubers  of  each 
variety  to  be  sent  by  Februar}'.  Also  experi- 
ments with  the  same  variety  of  Potatos  seemed 
from  as  many  varying  sources  as  possible,  under 
c'ifferent  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Cauli- 
l^.^wer:  ^oz.  of  each  variety.  Lettuce:  \oz.  of 
each  variety.  JCidney  Beans:  \  pint  of  each 
variety.  Everything  sent  for  trial  must  be 
named,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
attached.  Each  variety  must  be  labelled  as 
being  "early,"  ''mid-season,"  or  "late." 
Autumn- fruiting  Raspberries :  Fifteen  canes  of 
each  variety  of  named  autumn-fruiting  Rasp- 
berries, of  which  a  trial  is  desired,  should  be 
sent  at  once  to  AVisley.  All  parcels  must  be 
addressed,  if  sent  by  post :  The  Superintendent, 
R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey;  if  by 
rail:  The  Superintendent,  R.H.S.  Gardens, 
Wisley,  Horsley  Station,  L.  and  S.W.R.,  with 
advice  by  post  to  the  superintendent. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The 

annual  dinner  and  presentation  of  prizes  wdl 
take  place  in  the  Throne  Room,  Holborn  Restau- 
rant, High  Holborn,  W.  C,  on  Thursday, 
November  26,  at  6.15  p.m. -for  6.30  p.m.  Sir 
Albert  Rollit,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  president  of 
tire  society,  will  preside.  The  challenge  trophy, 
the  Holmes  memorial  cups  and  medals  will  be 
presented  to  the  winners  during  the  evennig. 

French  National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety— The  13th  annual  show  and  conference 
of  this  society  will  be  held  at  Tours  on  Novem- 
ber 3  to  5.  The  gathering  will  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  Societe  Tourangelle  d'Hort:- 
culture.  On  the  first  day  there  will  be  a  meet- 
ing of  the  jury  and  the. Floral  Committee,  the 


judges"  luncheon,  opening  ceremony,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  conference,  and  a  banquet.  On 
the  second  day  a  meeting  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee and  the  second  meeting  of  the  confer- 
ence, an  afternoon  excursion  in  motorcars  to  see 
some  of  the  historic  sights  of  the  town  and  its 
environs,  and  in  the  evening  a  performance  at 
the  theatre.  The  third  day  comprises  visits  to 
interesting  places  in  the  town. 

Paris  Autumn  Show.— The  last  of  the  horti- 
cultural shows  to  be  held  in  the  greenhouses  at 
the  Cours  la  Reine,  Paris,  will  take  place  on 
November  6  to  15,^  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  France.  This 
show  is  for  Chrysanthemums,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables and  promises  to  be  an  exceptionally  good 
one.  There  is  every  prospect  of  an  interesting 
exhibit  being  provided  in  the  section  specially 
devoted  to  the  art  and  literature  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum. This  section  will  include  old  books, 
prints,  engravings,  pictures,  photographs,  and 
catalogues.  There  will  also  be  interesting  groups 
of  old  Chrysanthemums  grown  anterior  to  1895. 

Berlin   International  Show,  1909. — The 

programme  has  been  received  for  the  Interna- 
tional Horticultural  Show  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Horticulture  in  the  Royal  Prussian  States, 
which  will  be  held  from  April  2  to  13,  1909,  in  the 
Exhibition  Halls,  Zoological  Gardens.  In  addi. 
tion  to  Government  m.edals  and  diplomas,  prizes 
of  the  total  value  of  70,000  marks  are  available 
for  nearly  700  single  competitions  dealing  with 
horticulture  and  its  allied  branches.  No  charge 
will  be  made  for  space  to  exhibit  flowers,  plants, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  nor  for  exhibitions  of  scien. 
title  and  artistic  objects.  A  committee  of 
experts  and  artists  wdll  be  appointed  to 
attend  to  the  proper  staging  of  the  plants,  so  as 
to  produce  the  best  spectacular  effects.  Those 
who  intend  to  exhibit  are  requested  to  send 
in  their  applications  in  good  time,  thereby  en- 
suring at  all  events  a  good  and  favourable  space 
for  the  objects  to  be  shown.  All  enquiries  are 
to  be  addressed  to  the  general  secretary  of  the 
society,  Herr  Siegfried  Braun,  No.  42,  Inva- 
lidenstrasse,   Berlin,    X.    4. 

*  A  Bibliography  of  Florists'  Flowers. 

— We  welcome  a  copy  of  The  Florist^s  Biblio- 
graphy, by  C.-Harman  Pay.ne,  a  valued  corre- 
spondent to  these  pages.  Mr.  Payne  is  well  known 
among  amateurs  for  his  admiration  of  florists' 
flowers,  more  particularly  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum. Being  also  an  enthusiastic  bib'iophile, 
he  has  devoted  much  time  for  many  years  past 
in  collecting  English  and  foreign  books  and 
pamphlets,  both  old  and  new,  relating  to  flori- 
culture. In  the  preface  to  the  present  work  h:^ 
tells  us  that  it  was  intended  for  the  use  of  a 
few  personal  friends,  and  was  to  have  been  a 
list  of  the  books  on  the  subject  contained  in  his 
own  library.  It  became  evident,  however,  that 
a  much  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  would  be 
opened  up  for  the  book  if  some  attempt  were 
made  to  include  other  works  on  floriculture  than 
those  which  Mr.  Payne  himself  possessed. 
With  that  object  in  view,  additions  have  been 
made  from  Pritzf.l,  Johnson,  The  Library 
Catalogues  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  and  of  the  National  Horticultural 
Society  of  France  and  a  few  other  sources.  We 
hav>e,  therefore,  a  list  which  may  be  regarded  as 
fairly  exhaustive.  It  may  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that,  whilst  the  book  is  divided  up  into 
portions  under,  the  headings  of  the  different 
plants,  the  Rose  is  not  included.  Roses  have 
been  omitted,  as  the  authdr  explains,  for  the 
reason  that  Senor  Vargara  issued  a  biblio- 
graphy upon  the  flower,  and  it  seemed  unneces- 
sary to  go  over  the  ground  again,  although  a 
•  The  Florist's  Bibliography,  by  C.  Harman  Payne;  price 


supplement  to  .^enor  Vergara's  Bibliographia 
dclhj  Rosa  might  now  be  reasonably  considered 
desirable.  We  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Payne 
would  do  well  to  include  Roses  in  the  next  edi- 
tion. A  few  blank  pages  interleaved  would  be 
useful  for  adding  fresh  oublications.  The  work 
is  published  privately  by  Mr.  Harman  Payne, 
and  w-e  can  thoroughly  recommend  it  io  those 
who  wish  to  study  the  literature  bearing  upon 
a  particular  flower  or  section  of  flowers,  as,  for 
i:istance,  "Alpine  flowers,"  "Bulbs"  and 
"  Sweet  Pea." 

Fresh    Water    Alg/e    from    Burma.— The 

second  part  of  Vol.  6  of  the  Annals  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta,  contains  an  account  of 
a  number  of  Burmese  and  Indian  fresh-water 
Algae,  which  have  been  worked  out  by  Messrs. 
W.  West  and  E,  S.  West.  .Some  new  genera 
and  species  are  described  and  figured. 

An    Unseasonable    Laburnum.  —  On    the 

Queen's  Promenade  and  close  to  the  Portsmouth 
Road,  Kingston-on-Thames,  may  be  seen  a 
common  Laburnum  tree  in  full  bloom.  The 
racemes  are  short  but  apparently  fully  de- 
veloped. Naturally,  such  an  unusual  object 
attracts  much  attention  just  now,  although  the 
shells  of  the  seed  vessels  left  on  the  tree  from 
the  bloom  of  last  spring  detracts  very  much 
from  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  The  posi- 
tion, being  a.  sloping  bank,  is  a  dry  one,  and 
probably  the  tree  ripened  its  buds  prematurely 
in  the  summer,  and  the  recent  October  warmth 
caused  them  to  develop  into  flowers. 

Publications  KBCBlVBti.— Elementary  Botanr, 
by  Percy  Groom.  Eighth  edition.  (London  :  GeorKe 
Bell  &  Sons,  York  House,  Portugal  Street,  W,C.) 
Price  3s.  6d. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  Ih.e 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 
R.H.S.  Shows  on  Tuesdays  Following 
Bank  Holidays.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  Mr.  William  Cuth- 
bertson  brought  up  this  question,  and  pointed 
out  the  injustice  of  the  arrangement  to  garden 
and  nursery  employees.  As  the  time  for  making 
arrangements  for  1909  is  at  hand,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Council  will  avoid  fixing  shows  on  those 
days  in  1909.  Surely  the  influence  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Bunyard,  Mr.  James  Hudson,  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  and  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
who  are  members  of  the  Council,  will  be  suflS- 
cient  to  obtain  this  little  reform  in  the  interests 
of — Employees 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Fruit  Show. — I  join  in  your  expressed  sugges- 
tion that  the  Council  of  the  R.H.S.  should  vary 
the  time  of  holding  the  annual  fruit  show  by 
having  it  next  j'ear  fully  a  month  earlier.  A 
repetition  from  year  to  year  of  the^  same  classes 
and  fruits  on  or  about  the  same  date  becomes 
very  monotonous  and  unattractive.  The  general 
absence  of  the  Fellows  and  the  public  from  the 
show  was  markedly  noticeable.  By  an  earlier 
show  we  should  have  a  much  finer  display  of  soft 
fruits,  especiall}'  Grapes  and  stone  fruits,  and 
we  should  see  what  are  good  in  early  Apples 
and  Pears.  The  Apples  and  Pears,  perhaps, 
would  be  presented  in  more  desirable  table  size 
than  was  the  case  with  many  at  the  recent  show, 
and  this  is  very  desirable.  Of  what  value  are 
overfed,  soft  and  sappy  Apples  and  Pears,  that 
decay  so  soon  after  being  gathered?  They  are 
the  fat  oxen  of  the  exhibitions,  but  not  the 
average  cattle  of  the  market  which  furnish  the 
best  beef.  The  rage  to  obtain  giant  Apples  and 
Pears  is  more  a  fetish  than  a  desirable  result. 


Vegetable    Pointing  at   Exhibitions.  — I 

quite  agree  with  Mr.  Dean  (see  p.  269),  it  is  time 
the  R.H.S.  Code  of  judging  was  altered,  in  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  pointing  of  vegetables 
at  shows.  True  there  is  some  excuse  for  the 
Code  as  drawn  up  in  1896,  because  many  of  the 
\egetables  as  cultivated  at  the  present  time  can 
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scarcely  be  compared  with  those  in  existence 
when  the  Code  was  prepared.  For  example^Leelis, 
Celery,  Onions,  Runner  Beans,  and  Carrots  are 
uow  presented  in  so  much  better  condition.  So 
great  an  ad\^ance  has  been  made  by  present-day 
exhibitors  that  the  quality  of  these  calls  for  a  re- 
arrangement of  points.  Difficulty  of  culture 
should  be  the  dominating  feature  in  arranging 
the  points,  just  as  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Mrs.  Pince  Grapes  always  obtain  a  higher 
standard  of  value  than  many  other  V2irieties. 
Few  vegetable  growers  or  judges  agree  with  the 
Shrewsbury  system  of  allowing  a  maximum  of 
S'^ven  points  for  all.  A  perfect  brace  of  Vege- 
table Marrows  or  Cucumbers,  or  a  dish  of  Run- 
ner Beans  can  score  as  many  points  as  Leeks, 
Celery,  or  Onions.  A  code  based  on  gra- 
duation of  maximum  values  according  to 
difficulty  of  pioduction,  is  distinctly  what 
is  required,  not  only  at  Shrewsbury,  but 
at  every  other  show  that  looks  to  Shrews- 
bury or  the  R.H.S.  for  example.  Few  cul- 
tivators, however,  will  agree  with  Mr.  Dean's 
proposed  classification  as  enumerated  on  p.  269. 
To  begin  with,  they  would  cut  out  Asparagus 
and  Seakale  from  the  higher  division,  Longpod 
and  French  Beans  from  the  second  class.  White 
Cabbages  and  Mushrooms  from  the  next,  and  all 
but  Brussels  Sprouts  from  the  last  section. 
All  of  those-  named  are  so  unimportant  in 
vegetable  collections  that  the  scale  of 
points  suggested  by  Mr.  Dean  needs  much 
rearrangement.  In  my  opinion.  Cauliflowers 
should  be  placed  with  Carrots,  Celery, 
Onions,  Leeks,  and  Peas,  each  of  which 
should  receive  seven  points  j  Potatos,  Tomatos, 
Runner  Beans,  six  points  ;  Cucumbers,  Parsnips, 
Beet,  Turnips,  and  picked  Brussels  Sprouts,  five 
points ;  and  Marrows,  four  points.  These  are 
the  vegetables  about  which  so  much  controversy 
arises  from  time  to  time.  It  is  only  in  excep- 
tional circumstances  that  the  other  vegetables 
named  and  classified  by  Mr.  Dean  are  seen  on  the 
exhibition  tables.  It  seems  then  hardly  neces- 
sary to  discuss  them,  but  rather  to  consider  the 
kinds  that  are  displayed  most  frequently.  E. 
Motymitx. 

Permit     me    to     say,     in     reply     to 

Inquirer  (page  2C8),  that  I  was  always  in  favour 
of  making  the  Shrewsbury  Society's' class  for  12 
dishes  the  Champion  class  by  largely  increasing 
the  prizes  allotted  it.  I  have  held  that,  how- 
ever liberal  may  be  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
trade  in  their  respective  classes  for  nine  dishes, 
the  Society's  class  should  be  larger,  and  more 
richly  endowed.  1  would  make  it  a  condition, 
further,  that  all  who  compete  in  the  Society's 
class  must  also  enter  in  at  least  one  of  the  trade 
classes.  What  Inquirer  proposes  in  reference  to 
excluding  certain  vegetables  from  a  class  of  10 
kinds  would  not  do  at  all.  I  much  prefer  to  see 
greater  inclusion  of  kinds  on  the  exhibition 
table.  With  respect  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Shrewsbury  rule  of  having  a  maxi- 
mum of  seven  points  for  all  vegetables  is  satis- 
factory, I  answered  that  in  the  scale  of  point- 
ing I  proposed  on  page  269.  If  that  scale  does 
not  please  all,  in  any  case  it  may  form  the 
basis  for  arranging  one  that  will  do  so.  I  have 
no  other  object  to  serve  in  proposing  it.  With 
respect  to  the  pointing  of  Mr.  Beckett's  and  Mr. 
Gibson's  collections  in  the  Society's  class  com- 
petition, I  made  it  clear  on  page  173  that, 
irrespective  of  any  pointing  done  bv  the  six 
judges,  myself  and  colleague,  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward, 
did  point  them  on  the  Society's  scale,  to  satisfy 
ourselves  as  to  which  of  those  two  collections 
was  the  better,  and  we  made  Mr.  Beckett's  to 
give  69J  points  and  Mr.  Gibson's  69  ;  hence  Mr. 
Beckett's  was  placed  first,  although  by  so  nar- 
row a  margin.  We  had  the  advantage  in  hav- 
ing them  close  together,  and  took  dish  by  dish. 
When  the  six  judges  pointed  Mr.  Beckett's  col- 
lection as  the  one  having  the  first  prize  in  the 
class,  the  total  was  made  61  points,  not  as 
■  against  Mr.  Gibson's,  but  as  against  several 
other"  first-prize  collections  in  other  parts  of  the 
tent.     A.  Dean. 

-Would  it  not  be  better  if  the  R.H.S. 


Carrots.  Many  who  have  grown  these  vege- 
tables would  not  compare  either  Cabbage 
or  Lettuce  during  July  or  August  with  a 
dish  of  Carrots,  nor  yet  a  dish  of  Dwarf 
Beans  with  one  of  Peas  during  August, 
especially  in  some  seasons  when  mildew 
and  thrips  are  prevalent.  The  difficulties 
experienced  in  growing  one  kind  of  vegetable 
with  another  should  be  given  a  little  more  con- 
sideration, and  points  awarded  accordingly.  It 
does  not  seem  worth  the  labour  to  bore  deep 
holes  and  prepare  soil  for  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and 
Beetroot  if  one  is  only  to  get  the  same  number  of 
points  for  these  as  for  Cabbages,  Lettuce,  and 
Turnips.      F.   Lock. 

A    Proposed    British    Fern    Society.  — 

Although  the  British  Pteridological  Society, 
established  at  Kendal,  has  done  good  service  as 
a  centre  of  the  British  Fern  Cult  for  many 
years,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  purely  local 
character  militates  against  its  wider  usefulness, 
and  now  that  beautiful  and  in  many  cases 
unique  British  Ferns  are  becoming  popular,  a 
society  on  a  more  extended  basis  is  de- 
sirable. The  object  of  such  a  society 
should  embrace  a  periodical  publication 
describing  and  illustrating  new  finds  and 
fresh  developments  in  cultural  selection,  and 
also  providing  such  general  data  as  may  assist 
the  amateur  in  growing  and  propagating  and 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done 
generally  in  this  particular  direction.  ~In  the 
United  States,  there  are  several  societies  de- 
voted to  indigenous  Ferns,  and  their  varietal 
forms  and  periodical  publications  are  issued 
with  contributions  from  inside  and  outside 
sources,  which  are  very  interesting.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  only  periodical  issued  is  the  brief 
annual  report  of  the  above-named  society,  al- 
though the  amount  of  material  in  the  British 
Isles  is,  from  the  varietal  point  of  view,  in- 
exhaustible, the  comparatively  few  species  hav- 
ing yielded  several  thousand  distinct  varieties, 
which  are  constantly  being  added  to  by  fresh 
discoveries  of  wild  "  sports "  or  new  develop- 
ments under  culture.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  writer  who,  for  fully  thirty  years, 
has  been  practically  the  champion  of  British 
Ferns  in  the  British  Horticultural  Press,  and  in 
his  two  published  volumes.  Choice  British  Ferns 
and  The  Book  of  British  Ferns,  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  their  admirers  by  a  simple  postcard 
in  order  to  judge  whether  such  a  society  is 
practicable  on  the  basis  of  a  moderate  subscrip- 
tion sufficient  to  cover  printing  and  other  ex- 
penses incidental  to  the  programme  indicated. 
Chas.  T.  Druery.  V.M.H.,  F.L.S.,  //,  Shaa  Road, 
Acton,  London,  W. 

Cold   Weather   in    North    Cornwall.— 

The  first  frost  of  the  season  occurred  in  the 
early  hours  of  October  22 ;  it  increased  in 
severity  with  the  daylight,  and  the  thermometer 
fell  as  low  as  26°  Fahr.  On  Friday  morning 
one  degree  of  frost  was  registered,  but  the 
next  day  saw  7°,  and  this  morning  (October  25| 
we  had  10°.  Hitherto  the  lowest  night  tem- 
perature of  the  month  was  40°,  and  many  sum- 
mer-flowering plants,  and  all  autumn  bloomers, 
were  in  full  beauty.  As  in  most  gardens  this 
year,  the  Dahlias  were  a  wonderful  sight,  but 
now  all  these  tender  subjects  are  black  and 
present  a  dismal  contrast  to  the  hardier  Snap- 
dragons, the  tall  Lobelias  and  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii.  A.  C.  Bartlctt,  Pcncarrow  Gardens, 
Cornwall,  October  25. 

Hardiness    of    Japanese    Maples. — Mr. 

Pearson  (p.  299)  calls  in  question  Mr.  Clark's 
statement  on  p.  273  that  Japanese  Maples  are 
"as  hardy  as  the  Laurel,"  a  statement  which 
I  think,  however,  is  quite  correct.  Some  time 
ago,  in  the  Royal  Nurseries  at  Handsworth, 
Sheffield,  which  is  one  of  the  most  exposed  nur- 
series in  England,  I  noticed  some  specimens 
from  6  to  8  feet  high,  thriving  splendidly  in 
the  open,  and  all  these  trees  were  in  good 
health.     A.  S. 


modified  the  number  of  points  for  certain 
vegetables  according  to  the  month  of  the  year 
in  which  they  are  shown?  According  to 
the  pointing  of  the  R.H.S.  code,  the  number 
for  a  good  dish  of  Carrots  is  only  the  same  as 
for  Cabbage  and  Lettuce.  Dwarf  Beans  have 
the  same  number  of  points  as  Peas,  which  is 
one    more    than    Leeks    and    two    more    than 


TRADE  NOTICE. 


Messrs.  Gee  &  SoN'i,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire,  inform  us  that  they  have  been 
f;ranted  "  The  Royal  Warrant  of  Appointment  as  Seed 
Merchants  to  his  Majesty "  after  supplying  the  Royal 
Farms  for  the  last  30  years. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

October  27.— The  usual  fortnightly  meeting 
was  held  on  this  date,  in  very  wet  weather. 
The  Hall  was  not  so  well  filled  with  exhibits  as 
on  recent  occasions,  but  there  was  plenty  of 
interest  in  all  sections,  and  especially  fine  was 
a  group  of  Orchids  from  the  noted  Westonbirt 
collection.  There  were  also  choice  exhibits  of 
Ferns,  Chrysanthemums,  and  hardy  garden 
flowers.  In  the  Fruit  and  ^'egetable  section  was 
seen  a  good  exhibit  of  orchard-house  fruits,  in- 
cluding Apple  and  Pear  trees  in  bearing  in  pots. 
The  Floral  Committee  granted  Awards  of 
Merit  to  six  Chrysanthemums  ;  the  Orchid  Com- 
.MITTEE  conferred  one  First-Class  Certificate, 
five  Awards  of  Merit,  and  two  Botanical  Cer- 
tificates. 

At  the  three  o'clock  meeting  of  the  Fellows, 
22  new  members  were  elected  and  a  lecture  on 
"  The  Modification  of  Leaves  and  Stipules  for" 
Special  Purposes "  was  delivered  by  the  Kev. 
Prof.  Geo.  Henslow,  M.A. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman!;, 
Chas.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  John  Green,  E. 
A.  Bowles,  Geo.  Reuthe,  W.  Bain,  Chas.  Dixon, 
A.  Turner,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Chas.  E.  Shea,. 
Chas.  E.  Pearson,  W.  Cuthbertson,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  M.  J.  James,  Jas. 
Douglas,  Jas.  Hudson,  R.  W.  Wallace,  Jno. 
Jennings,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Chas.  Blick,  W. 
Howe,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  H.  J.  Jones,  Walter 
T.  Ware,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  George  Gordon,  and 
R.   C.  Notcutt. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries, 
Lower  Edmonton,  showed  a  batch  of  Glei- 
chenias  in  12  species  and  varieties,  the  majority 
being  large  specimen  plants.  They  were  all  in. 
excellent  health,  and  arranged  so  as  to  show 
the  individuals  to  advantage,  a  couple  of  plants. 
of  Dicksonia  antarctica  and  several  plants  of 
crested  Nephrolepis  being  arranged  at  the  back 
for  relief.  Among  the  choicer  of  the  Glei- 
chenias  were  G.  Mendellii,  rather  fine  in  the 
pinnae ;  G.  rupestris  glaucescens,  the  blue  tint 
being  found  on  the  under-surface  of  the  fronds  ; 
G.  speluncas ;  G.  flabellata,  with  branched 
fronds,  the  growth  continuing  again  from  the 
centre  of  the  whorl ;  G.  semivestita,  and  G. 
dichotomum,  which  produces  the  fronds  in  pairs 
on  the  rachis,  and  this  continuing,  there  are 
sometimes  four  pairs  of  leaves.  (Silver-Gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
showed  a  large  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums, 
principally  of  border,  pompon,  and  single  varie- 
ties. There  were  also  several  large  blooms  of 
exhibition  kinds  in  the  foreground  of  the  dis- 
play, these  being  in  batches.  The  group  also 
contained  vases  of  finely-flowered  Pentste- 
mons  of  seedling  varieties,  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies.  Amongst  the  large  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums we  noticed  Leslie  Morrison,  of  reddish 
lint,  with  paler  reverse ;  .Mgernon  Davis,  rich 
yellow ;  Rose  Pockett  ;  Mrs.  N.  Davis ;  Lacy 
Talbot,  soft  yellow ;  Bryant's  Beauty,  a  seed- 
ling of  pale  pink  colour  ;  Mrs.  H.  Barnes ; 
Pockett's  Crimson  (new),  a  big  bloom  ;  the  tips 
of  the  florets  of  this  variety  recurve  and  are  silver 
beneath  ;  Mrs.  L.  Thorn,  a  3'ellow  variety  ;  and 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  (very  fine  blooms). 
Among  the  singles  we  noticed  Jessie  Curtis, 
a  new  variety  of  deep-crimson  colour  with 
broad,  flat  florets  ;  Nellie  Riding,  from  the  open 
ground  ;  Laurie,  a  large  single  variety  of  plum 
or  purple  colour  with  a  fine  yellow  centre  ; 
Florrie  Stevens,  a  single  flower  of  Source  d'Or 
colour  (this  variety  does  well  as  a  pot  plant)  ; 
Kathleen  Thompson,  a  border  Chrysanthemum 
of  deep-bronze  colour,  and  from  this  has  sported, 
a  white,  a  salmon,  and  a  purple  variety.  Freda 
Bedford  is  a  decorative  variety  of  reddish- 
orange  shade,  of  much  merit.  (Silver-Gilt  Flora. 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  SwanUy,  Kent,, 
exhibited  a  selection  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in- 
pyramidal  bunches,  in  white,  mauve,  salmon, 
scarlet,  and  other  varieties.  New  York  is  a  fine 
new  scarlet  variety  large  in  flower  and  intense 
in  colouring ;  and  amongst  others  of  merit 
were  Berlin,  a  clear  scarlet  with  no  trace  of 
white  in  the  eye,  also  new  ;  Paris,  white  suf- 
fused with  pink  ;  Cymri,  this  is  not  new  this 
year,  but  was  sent  out  in   1907  ;    it  has  a  very 
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large  flower  of  magenta  purple  ;  the  upper  petal 
■is  shot  with  scarlet.  Some  of  the  "  pips  "  mea- 
sured 2  inches  across.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Ja.mes  Veitch  &  Soxs,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
S.W.,  showed  varieties  of  single-flowering  Chry- 
santhemums in  G-inch  pots  ;  also  winter-flo\\tr- 
ing  Begonias,  including  beautiful  little  speci- 
mens of  the  variety  Mrs.  Heal,  raised  form  cut- 
tings rooted  in  August;  there  were  also  B.  sem- 
perflorens  Agatha,  of  rich,  rose-pink  colour  ;  and 
B.  elatior,  a  floriferous  variety  with  smaller 
flowers  than  those  of  Mrs.  Heal.  At  the  back 
was  a  batch  of  the  blue-flowered  Salvia  Pitcheri, 
the  whole  being  relieved  with  Palms  and  Ferns. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Edmonton,  showed  admirable  plants  of  Be- 
gonias of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type,  including 
tiie  white  Turnford  Hall  and  the  pale-rose  col- 
oured Mrs.  L.  de  Rothschild  varieties,  both  of 
which  are  as  floriferous  as  the  type,  which  was 
also  represented  in  excellently-flowered,  healthy 
specimens.  Messrs.  May  also  showed  greenhouse 
Veronicas,  a  selection  of  Carnations,  Statice  pro- 
fusa,  and  Bouvardias  in  pink,  red,  and  white 
varieties.  The  group  gave  an  opportunity  for 
exhibiting  Ferns,  which  afforded  relief  to  the 
flowering  subjects,  two  beautifully  coloured 
species  "being  Adiantum  macrophyllum  and 
Pteris  argi-rea.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  '\V.  Cutbcsh  &  Sons,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, N.,  showed  a  selection  of  berried  plants  suit- 
able for  the  embellishment  of  dwelling  rooms  ; 
also  Ericas  in  variety.  Daphne  indica  rubra 
in  flower,  and  an  assortment  of  Carnations  of 
the  winter-flowering  type.  The  Carnations  were 
exceptionally  fine,  and  included  the  scarlet  Vic- 
torv.  Countess  of  Portland,  a  deeper  and  rather 
better-shaped  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  White  Per- 
fection, Helen  M.  Gould  (a  sport  from  Enchan- 
tress, deep  rose  in  colour  and  with  darker  flak- 
inns),  Robt.  Craig  (scarlet),  and  a  new  variety  of 
purple  shade  named  Lady  Nora  Brassey.  Among 
the  berried  plants  were  heavily-fruited,  al- 
though small,  specimens  of  Skimmia  japonica, 
Pernettya  mucronata.  Citrus  sinensis,  and  Vac- 
cinium  Vitis  Idsea.  (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  London,  N.,  staged  vases  of  Carnations 
over  a  white  groundwork,  arranged  with  sprays 
of  Smilax  (Medeola).  Some  of  the  finer  varie- 
ties were  Rose  Enchantress  (bright  pink).  White 
Perfection,  Mrs.  Burnett  (pale  salmon-pink), 
and  Britannia  (scarlet).  Messrs.  Low  also  dis- 
played their  pink  or  salmon-flowered  Cyclamen 
named  Low's  Salmon  King.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood, 
London,  S'.E.,  had  a  batch  of  plants  of  the  bril- 
liant scarlet  Salvia  splendens  var.  grandiflora, 
also  boxes  of  Alpine  plants,  including  species  of 
Saxifraga  (both  mossy  and  crested),  Primula 
-obconica,  Milla  uniflora,  Senecio  pulcher  ;  also 
tiny  plants  of  succulents,  &c. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Nurseryman,  Richmond, 
Surrey,  again  exhibited  a  display  of  berried  and 
ornamental-leaved  shrubs  in  small  pots,  as  at 
the  last  meeting.     (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Frank  Beazier,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery, 
Caterham,  showed  a  selection  of  garden  flowers 
including  Phlox  decussata  in  variety,  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  and  border  Chrysanthemums,  with 
Conifers  as  a  background.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  hardy  plant  nurseryman, 
Keston,  Kent,  showed  hybrid  Nerines  in  about 
two  dozen  varieties,  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
varying  greatly  in  the  degree  of  red  ;  also  Paro- 
•chetus  communis,  a  trailing  leguminous  plant 
with  prety  blue  flowers,  autumn-flowering  Cro- 
cuses, Galanthus  Olgae,  flowers  of  Tropajolutn 
tuberosum,  and  Aster  grandiflora. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere  Gardens,  Shep- 
perton-on-Thames,  staged  a  small  rock-garden 
exhibit  planted  with  suitable  subjects. 

A  similar  exhibit  was  put  up  by  the  Misses 
Kipping,  Hutton,  Essex. 

Sprays  of  Pernettya  mucronata  carrying  large 
bunches  of  berries  were  shown  by  Andrew 
KiNGSMiLL,  Esq.,  Harrow  Weald  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Taplin). 

Lady  MARCUS  Beresford,  Englefield  Green, 
surrey  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Markham),  showed  a  hand- 
some Nicotiana  labelled  N.  Colosse  var.  The 
large  leaves  are  beautifully  variegated  with 
green  and  gold,  the  decurrent  petioles  being 
similarly  variegated.     The  stems  are  reddish. 

A  number  of   shoots  of  a  variety  of  Cornus 


alba  named  Gibbsii  was  shown  by  the  Hon. 
ViCARY  GiBBS,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree  (gr. 
Mr.  Ed.  Beckett).  The  foliage  is  broad  and 
handsomely-coloured  green,  golden,  and  in  the 
older  leaves  brown  ;  the  shoots  are  reddish. 

Miss  I'ARRER,  Acton,  W.,  showed  paintings  of 
floral  subjects,  all  faithfully  executed.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Feltons  Favourite. — This  was 
granted  an  Award  of  Merit  as  a  market  variety. 
It  is  a  decorative  flower  of  Japanese  type  with 
smooth  florets.  The  colour  is  palest  lemon, 
approaching  white.  Shown  by  Mr.  Philip 
Ladds,  Swanley  Junction. 

C.  Hilda  Lawrence. — A  single  variety  of  ex- 
cellent habit,  about  3  feet  or  3^  feet 
high.  Colour  violet-rose,  with  large  yellow 
centre.  The  flowers  have  several  rows  of 
florets.  The  plants  were  shown  in  a  perfectly 
natural  condition,  without  thinning,  and  the 
flowers  were  about  3  inches  in  diameter. 
Shown  by  Mrs.  R.  Gregory,  Shoreham  (gr.  Mr. 
L.  Lawrence). 

C.  H.  W.  Thorp.— K  large  incurved  bloom 
of  palest  lemon  tint  approaching  white.  It  is 
described  as  a  seedling  from  Buttercup.  Shown 
by  H.  W.  Thorp,  Esq.,  Dunnington,  Worthing. 

C.  Mrs.  R.  H.  B.  l\larsham. — A  very  large, 
white  Japanese  flower  with  lemon  centre.  The 
florets  are  long,  and  when  the  flower  is  put  on 
the  exhibition  stand  it  appears  very  large.  It 
is  described  as  a  seedling  from  I'.  S.  Vallis. 
Shown  by  R.  H.  B.  Marsham,  Esq.,  Bifrons, 
Canterbury. 

C.  Master  David. — This  flower  has  good  broad 
florets  of  maroon  crimson,  the  buff  reverse 
just  showing  in  the  centre  of  partially-developed 
flowers.  The  colour  is  exceedingly  attractive. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  Greenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames. 

C.  Sir  Frank  Crisp. — A  large  Japanese 
flower  of  reddish-crimson  colour  and  bronze 
reverse,  which  is  displayed  in  the  centre.  Shown 
by  Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  Greenlands,  Henley- 
on-Thames. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair) ;  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
de  B.  Crawshay,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  H.  Little, 
W.  Boxall,  F.  J.  Thorne,  C.  H.  Curtis,  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  G,  F.  Moore,  Stuart 
H.  Low,  W.  Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth,  A.  A. 
McBean,  H.  G.  Alexander,  A.  Dye,  J.  Cypher, 
W.  H.  White,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Ballantine, 
Gurney  Wilson,  C.  J.  Lucas,  J.  Wilson  Potter, 
N.  C.  Cookson  and  R.  Brooman-White. 

Many  groups  of  Orchids  were  staged,  but  the 
centre  of  attraction  was  the  grand  display  made 
by  Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  and  for 
which  the  Committee  recommended  the  Council 
to  accord  the  highest  possible  award,  and  they 
awarded      a      Gold       Medal.  This      group 

is  the  fifth  and  best  which  has  been  staged 
by  Mr.  Alexander  in  various  parts  this 
year,  viz.,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
meeting  in  March,  the  Ghent  Quinquennial  in 
April,  the  Temple  in  May,  and  York  in  June. 
These  exhibits  not  only  demonstrate  the 
results  of  the  excellent  culture  at  W^estonbirt, 
but  the  great  variety  and  beauty  in  the 
subjects  treated,  and  their  adaptability  for  pro- 
ducing flowers  at  all  seasons.  Cattleya  Dowi- 
ana  aurea,  C.  Bowringiana  and  C.  labiata  and 
the  hybrids  of  them  play  an  important  part  in 
autumn  and  winter  displays,  and  each  season 
produces  its  different  set  of  hybrids,  though  the 
hybrids  of  C.  Dowiana  aurea  and  a  few  others 
are  represented  nearly  all  the  year  round.  The 
same  applies  to  the  fine  white  Cattleya  Dussel- 
dorfei  Undine  raised  at  Westonbirt,  and  which 
was  well  represented  in  the  group  on  Tuesday 
last.  Plants  of  it  have  also  appeared  in  all  the 
displays  from  Westonbirt  this  year.  The  well- 
arranged  group  was  composed  principally  of 
hybrids  raised  at  Westonbirt,  but  the  fine  yellow 
sprays  of  Oncidium  varicosum,  of  which  there 
were  about  40  ;  the  two  splendid  specimens  of 
Vanda  Kimballiana,  w-ith  14  and  12  spikes  re- 
spectively ;  the  heavily-flowered  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum,  the  specimen  of  the  new  Cym- 
bidium  erythrostylum,  showy  plants  of  Cat- 
tleya labiata,  C.  Warscewiczii,  C.  Dowiana 
aurea,  and  other  species  indicate  that  the  species 


are  equally  well  cared  for.  For  fine  colour  and 
good  showy  flowers  the  hybrid  Cattleyas  and 
Laslio-Cattleyas  were  the  most  noticeable,  the 
plants  of  the  Westonbirt  strain  of  C.  Lord 
Rothschild  being  very  beautiful ;  their  fragrant 
bright  rose-coloured  flowers,  with  claret-crimson 
lips,  having  deep  golden  discs.  The  equally 
bright  C.  Fabia,  the  delicately-tinted  C.  ful- 
vescens,  the  deep  claret-crimson  C.  Mantinii, 
Westonbirt  variety,  and  the  fine  tints  of  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Lustre  gigantea,  L.-C.  Elva,  L.-C. 
Berthe  Fournier,  the  bright  yellow  of  L.-C. 
Ophir,  and  others  of  the  large-flowered  kinds 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  A  plant  of  L.-C. 
Ortrude  (L.  anceps  X  C.  aurea)  ;  good  L.-C. 
Arethusa,  L.-C.  luminosa,  Cattleya  mollis,  C. 
Mrs.  Pitt,  C.  Herode,  C.  Mrs.  J.  W.  W'hiteley 
and  others  were  noted.  Among  the  albinos  were 
the  beautiful  Cattleya  Hardyana  alba,  and  C. 
labiata  Kate  Brazier.  Brasso-Cattleyas  included 
B.-C.  Thorntonii,  B.-C.  Cordelia,  B.-C.  Madame 
Hye  superba,  B.-C.  Digbyano-Warscewiczii, 
B.-C.  Digbyano-Warneri,  and  B.-C.  Siren  (B. 
Digbyal^a  X  C.  Skinneri),  a  charming  rose- 
coloured  variety  raised  at  Westonbirt.  Odonto- 
glossum  crispo-Harryanum  and  O.  Andersoni- 
anum  bore  five  fine  spikes  each  ;  Sophro-Laslio- 
Cattleya  Medea  and  Sophro-Cattleya  Nydia 
were  brightly-coloured  dwarf  plants,  and  the 
set  of  Cypripediums  included  several  C.  in- 
signe  Harefield  Hall,  one  plant  bearing  14 
flowers  ;  several  C.  insigne  Sanderffi,  the  largest 
having  15  blooms,  C.  i.  Chantinii  Lindenii,  C.  1. 
Dorothy,  two  fine  forms  of  C.  Dante,  C.  Hitch- 
insiae,  C.  Maudia;,  the  new  yellow  C.  Rossettii, 
C.  Tityus  superbum,  C.  Milo  Westonbirt 
variety,  C.  Niobe  W'estonbirt  variety,  varieties 
of  C.  Leeanum,  C.  Germaine  Opoix  Weston- 
birt variety,  the  fine  C.  nitens-Leeanum  var. 
Hannibal,  raised  at  W'estonbirt  and  which 
secured  a  First-Class  Certificate  last  year.  The 
dominant  feature  in  the  whole  group  was  given 
by  the  magnificent  Westonbirt  hybrid  Cattleyas 
and    Laelio-Cattleyas. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Hayward's 
Heath,  staged  a  very  fine  group,  in  which  the 
principal  varieties  were  massed,  and  for  which  a 
Silver-Ciilt  Flora  Medal  was  voted.  In  the  centre 
were  a  fine  lot  of  varieties  of  Laelio-Cattleya 
luminosa,  with  which  were  the  beautiful  Odon- 
toglossum  crispum  xanthotes  Charlesworthii,  a 
model  pure  white  flower  with  orange-yellow 
markings ;  the  new  pure  white  Vanda  ccerulea 
Charlesworthii  (see  Awards),  and  white  varieties 
of  Cattleya  labiata.  Another  batch  was  com- 
posed of  Cattleya  Mantinii  nobilior,  with  white 
Cattleyas  and  rare  Cypripediums.  At  the  end 
were  massed  a  selection  of  fine  blue  Vanda 
ca?rulea,  with  which-  were  Dendrobium  Coelo- 
gyne  maximum,  Cirrhopetalum  Fascinator, 
and  C.  ornatissimum.  A  selection  of  Brasso- 
Cattleyas  included  the  pure  white  B.-C.  Queen 
Alexandra,  and  other  special  things  noted  were 
the  fine  red  Odontioda  Charlesworthii,  the  rare 
Coelogyne  Veitchii,  with  a  long  drooping  raceme 
of  32  pure  white  flowers ;  Cymbidium  longi- 
folium  and  other  rare  species. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  West  Hill, 
Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  was  awarded  a  Sil- 
ver Flora  Medal  for  an  effective  group  of  Cat- 
tleyas, Hybrid  Laelio-Cattleyas,  &c.,  including 
Cattleya  Fabia  Goodsonii,  C.  Aliciffi,  C.  Man- 
tinii, and  others  mentioned  in  the  note  upon 
Fairlawn  at  page  305.  The  clear  yellow  Odonto- 
glossum  grande  Pittianum,  Cypripedium  Char- 
lesianum,  varieties  of  Miltonia  Bleuana,  and 
others  were  also  remarked. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  secured  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  selection  of  white  forms  of  Cat- 
tleva  labiata,  C.  1.  alba  Purity  being  a  pure 
white  form  with  a  pale  lemon-yellow  disc  to  the 
lip.  Others  noted  were  C.  1.  Gilniouriae,  C.  1. 
R.  I.  Measures  and  another  of  the  same  class, 
and  C.  1.  Reedleyensis,  With  them  was  a 
selection  of  good,  dark  C.  labiata,  C.  Dowiana 
aurea,  Brasso-Lselia  Digbyano-purpurata,  &c. 

E.  Ashton,  Esq.,  The  Broadlands,  Camden 
Park,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  Young),  was 
awarded  a  Si'ver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  of 
well-grown  Cattleyas,  &c.,  among  which  were 
several  very  fine  plants  of  C.  Bowringiana  and 
C.  labiatai  one  grand  specimen  of  the  latter 
bearing  20  flowers.  With  them  were  good  C. 
aurea,  Odontoglossum  grande,  O.  crispum,  Den- 
drobium Phalaenopsis,  Laelio-Cattleya  bletchley- 
ensis,  the  large  and  handsome  L.-C  iximia 
Broadlands  variety,  &c.    The  large  siDecimens  of 
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Cattleyas  were  said  to  have  been  grown  from 
small  plants,  and,  therefore,  are  specially  note- 
worthy. 

J.  S.  Moss,  Esq.,  Wintershill,  Bishop's  Wal- 
tham,  staged  a  group  of  well-iiowered  Cattleya 
Dowiana  aurea,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded.  Also  the  new  L^lio-Cat- 
tleya  Mrs.  Hood  (L.  lona  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea), 
a  hne  rose  flower  with  deep  claret-crimson  label- 
luin. 

Clement  Mooke,  Esq.,  Ha,ckersach,  New  Jer- 
sey,  U.S.A.,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  selection  of  cut  spikes  of  white  and 
coloured  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  which,  notwithstanding  their 
long  journey,  were  still  in  good  condition.  The 
largest  spike  of  dark-coloured  C.  labiata  bore 
six  fine   flowers. 

Sir  Teevue  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  Bur- 
ford  (gr.  Mr.  \V.  H.  White),  sent  Laelia  pumila 
Margaritaria,  a  pretty  blush-white  form  with 
rose-pink  markings  on  the  lip  ;  Masdevallia  tri- 
dens,  and  others,  for  two  of  which  see  Awards. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Jensen,  Lindfield,  Haywards 
Heath,  showed  good  varieties  of  Cattleya  Dowi- 
ana aurea. 

Monsieur  Mertens,  Ghent,  showed  several 
hybrid  Odontoglossums. 

W.  Waters  Bltler,  Esq.,  Southfield,  Edg- 
baston,  sent  Cattleya  Hardyana  alba,  Southfield 
variety,  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  the 
ordinary  yellow  and  ruby-red  C.  Hardyana  lip. 
Also  C.  labiata  Southfield  variety,  fine  in  shape 
and  colour. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
staged  a  group  in  which  Cattleya  Portia  gigantea 
was  very  remarkable,  its  fine,  rose-purple  flowers 
resembling  C.  labiata,  but  with  a  better  shape. 
Also  many  fine  Cypripediums,  including  C. 
Milo  Weatoabirt  variety,  C.  triumphans,  C. 
^laudise,  C-  Bingleyense,  &c. 

K.  G.  Thwati'ES,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streat- 
ham  (gr.  Mr.  Black),  staged  a  small  group  of 
grjod  varieties  of  Cattleya  Fabia,  two  of  the  yel- 
luw-petalled  Laelio-Cattleya  Ophir,  and  two 
plants  of  Cattleya  labiata  from  a  hatch  obtained 
by  crossing  two  white  forms,  and  nevertheless 
the  progeny  were  rose-coloured,  like  typical  C. 
labiata.  Mr.  Thwaites  also  showed  Brasso- 
Lffilia  Cecilia  (L.  pumila    x    B.  Digbyana). 

Mrs.  Jo.iD,  Worthing  (gr.  Mr.  Flack),  sent  the 
fine  red  Reiianthera  coccinea  with  a  large, 
branched  spike  of  red  flowers. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wy- 
lam  (gr.  Mr.  Chapman),  sent  Calanthe  Angela 
(burfordiensis  x  Oakwood  Ruby),  a  very  hand- 
some ruby-crimson  flower  near  to  C.  Chapmanii, 
also  raised  at  Oakwood. 

H.  Spicer,  Esq.,  Aberdeen  Park,  Highbury 
(gr.  Mr.  Lovegrove),  showed  a  group  of  Cypri- 
pedium  Spicerianum. 

Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate,  staged  a 
group  in  which  were  good  Cattleya  labiata,  the 
variety  ignescens  being  of  very  rich  colour  and 
without  the  usual  yellow  tint  in  the  tube  of  the 
lip.  Various  Cypripediums,  Laelio-Cattleyas, 
&c.,   were  also   included. 

A.  Warborton,  Esq.,  Vine  House,  Hasling- 
den,  sent  Cypripedium  insigne  excelsis,  a  large 
flower  resembling  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall, 
and  of  fine  substance. 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chardwar,  Bourton-on- 
the-Water  (gr.  Mr.  Page),  showed  Cypripedium 
Acta;us  Milkmaid,  a  light  form  with  large,  white 
-dorsal  sepals  having  pale-rose  markings. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 
Vanda  c<srulea  Charlesworthii,  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards  Heath. — The 
first  true,  wholly  pure  white  albino  of  the  species 
to  be  shown.  Flowers  as  in  typical  V.  coerulea, 
but  without  the  slightest  trace  of  colour,  even  in 
the  labellum.  This  is  remarkable,  as  the  colour 
of  the  lip  is  very  pronounced  in  the  species. 

Award  of  Merit. 
Lalio-CaitUya  Lustre  gigantea  (C.  Luiidemamn- 
ana  x  t.-C.  callisloglossa),  from  Lt.-Col.  G.  L. 
HoLFORD,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alex- 
■  ander). — A  dwarf  plant  bearing  large  and  hand- 
some flowers,  as  in  L.-C.  callistoglossa,  but 
thicker  in  texture.  Sepals  white  tinged  with 
rose.  Petals  very  broad,  crimped  and  decurved, 
tinged  and  freckled  with  bright  rose,  the  white 


ground  colour  showing  through  in  places.  Lip 
large  and  of  peculiar  form,  claret  purple,  lighter 
towards  the  front,  and  with  gold  lines  from  the 
base. 

Lalio-Cattleya  Ortru  ie  sitperba  (L.  anceps  X  C. 
Dowiana  aurea),  from  Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  Holfohd. 
A  showy  flower.  Sepals  and  petals  cream-white, 
tinged  with  rose  ;  lip  deep  ruby  red  with  yellow 
lines  from  the  base. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Madame  Hye  superba  (B. 
Digbyana  x  C.  Harrisoniana),  from  Lt.-Col.  G. 
L.  Holford. — A  finely-formed  white  flower 
tinged  with  rosy-lilac. 

Dendrobium  CcElogyne  maximum,  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards  Heath. — A 
^■ery  large  form,  measuring  8  inches  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  sepals.  Sepals  and  petals  yellow 
streaked  with  purple,  with  white  base. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Queen  Alexandra,  Glenthorne 
variety,  from  GuRNEV  WILSON,  Esq.,  Glenthorne, 
Haywards  Heath. — A  very  fine  hybrid,  with 
large,  pure  white  flowers  and  finely  expanded, 
fringed  lip. 

Botanical   Certificate. 

Saccolahinm  dasvpogon,  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,'  K. C.V.O. —A  pretty  little 
plant  of  the  S.  bellinum  section.  Sepals  and 
petals  yellow,  the  bearded  white  lip  having 
purple  markings. 

Masdevallia  Ortgicsiana,  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart. — A  profuse  fiowerer,  bearing 
white  flowers  striped  with  purple. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chairman); 
and  Messrs.  W.  Bates,  Alex.  Dean,  H.  Mark- 
ham,  Jos.  Davis,  A.  H.  Pearson,  C.  S.  A.  Nix, 
H.  Somers  Rivers,  Owen  Thomas,  Chas.  Foster, 
J.  Mclndoe,  J.  Jaques,  Geo.  Reynolds,  Geo. 
Wytlies,  James  Vert,  and  Jos.  Cheal. 

There  was  the  usual  array  of  seedling  and 
other  Apples  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Committee  for  award,  but  none  was  found 
Worthy  of  recognition.  The  most  important 
group  was  an  exhibit  of  orchard-house  fruits 
and  fruiting  trees  in  pots,  shown  by  Messrs.  T. 
RlVEES  &  SOiN,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts.  The 
treeg  were  placed  along  the  centre  of  the  table 
and  some  at  either  end  of  the  display.  The 
best  trees  were  of  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling, 
Belle  de  Pontoise  (a  large,  handsome  variety), 
Buckingham,  and  Melon  Apples  ;  there  were 
also  some  Pear  trees  in  pots,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  table  a  row  of  Fig  trees.  The  dishes 
of  Apples  and  Pears  were  of  excellent  quality, 
being  very  clear  of  skin  and  having  intense 
colouring,  as  is  usual  with  orchard-house  fruits. 
The  examples  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  had  deep 
red  stripes  on  the  mellow  skins ;  Worcester 
Pearmain  was  almost  entirely  coloured  deep 
red.  There  were  also  fine  specimens  of  Bis- 
marck, Chas.  Ross,  Washington,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Lord  Derby,  Hambling's  Seedling, 
King  of  Tompkins'  County,  and  Queen. 
The  Pears  included  Doyenne  du  Comice  (very- 
choice  fruits).  President  Barabe,  Beurre  de 
Anjou,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Verulam.  A 
couple  of  boxes  of  Wyedale  Plums  gave  addi- 
tional variety.     (Silver-Gilt  Hogg  Medal.) 

A  collection  of  Apples  in  about  42  varieties 
was  presented  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  N.  The  fruits  were 
staged  in  fancy  baskets,  and  trees  of  Citrus 
sinensis  in  fruit  and  Cocos  Palms  afforded  re- 
lief to  the  group.  Notable  examples  were  Bis- 
marck, King  of  Tompkins'  County,  Allington 
Pippin,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Alfriston,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Tyler's  Kernel  (a  choice  sam- 
ple), Stirling  Castle,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seed- 
ling, Chas.  Ross,  Rivers'  Codlin,  and  Paroquet. 
(Silver   Knightian   Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Whiteley  18,  Endsleigh  Place, 
Torquay,  showed  about  30  dishes  of  Apples  of 
well-known  sorts.  The  best  samples  were  Royal 
Jubilee.  Blenheim  Pippin,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Chas.  Ross,  Queen,  Duchess's  Favourite,  and 
Baumann's  Red  Winter  Reinette.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech,  showed  a  large 
and  representative  collection  of  Potatos,  having 
most  of  the  newer  and  the  best  of  the  older 
varieties  in  well-matched,  clean-skinned  tubers. 
The  exhibit  was  staged  in  oS  attractive  a  man- 
ner as  it  is  possible  to  adopt  with  a  display  of 
Potatos.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 


Scientific  Committee. 
October  13.— Present -.  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowks, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle, 
Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Messrs.  Veitch,  Odell,  Hales, 
Hurst,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Worsdell,  Bennett-Foe, 
Eraser,  Hooper,  Fawcett,  Worsley,  Hudscn, 
Saunders,  and  Chittenden  (secretary). 

Snails  and  Water-Lilies.—Mv.  G.  S.  Saun- 
ders showed  leaves  of  Nymphaeas  eaten  by- 
water  snails.  Mr.  Hudson  said  that  he  had 
found  that  an  insecticide  forced  into  the  water 
so  that  it  would  rise  just  underneath  the  leaves 
had  proved  an  effective  remedy  against  the  at- 
tacks of  these  pests. 

Curious  growth  of  Potato. — Mr.  Veitch  showed 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rumsev,  of  Leyton,  a  curioiis 
Potato  which  had  been  growing  in  the  light  but 
out  of  the  soil  for  18  months.  It  had,  as  usual 
under  such  conditions,  produced  a  number  of 
short,  thick,  purplish  shoots,  reaching  in  all  to  a 
length  of  about  2  inches  to  ii-i  inches,  and  from 
these  were  developed  a  large  number  of  closely 
oppressed  greenish  roots. 

Nomenclature  of  Orchid  hybrids. — The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  received  from  the  Orch.d 
Committee  :  "  That  the  Scientific  Committee  be 
asked  to  consider  <wid  advise  upon  the  proper 
nomenclature  of  tri-generic,  quadri-generic,  a.-.d 
other  hybrids,  as  it  appears  to  the  Orchid  Com- 
mittee that  not  more  than  two  generic  names 
can  conveniently  be  combined  in  defining  the 
origin  of  the  hybrids."  Several  letters  upon  the 
subject  were  considered,  and  suggestions  were 
made  as  to  the  best  methods  of  forming  names 
for  these  hybrids.  It  was  finally  proposed  by 
Mr.  Veitch,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hurst,  that  a 
sub-committee  should  be  formed  to  consist  of 
five  members  of  the  Scientific  Committee  and 
five  of  the  Orchid  Committee,  who  should  confer 
together  and  further  consider  the  subject.  This 
was  carried,  and  Dr.  Rendle,  Messrs.  Bowles, 
Fawcett,  Hurst,  and  Rolfe  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  Scientific  Committee. 


CONFERENCE  ON   SPRAYING. 

(Concttfded  from  page  302.) 

Prof.  Theobald's  Paper. 

Prof.  F.  V.  Theobald  said  there  was  a  great 
number  of  washes  used  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying insects,  either  acting  directly  or  in- 
directly or  not  acting  at  all.  At  present  little 
was  known  about  the  subject.  A  few  years' 
work  at  Woburn  had,  however,  enabled  them  to 
make  some  adv,ance,  whereas  previously  they 
had  to  gain  most  of  their  knowledge  from 
America  and  the  Colonies.  At  present  he  had 
not  found  that  the  metal  emulsions  made  with 
ordinary  oils  were  of  use  in  dealing  with  cater- 
pillars, but  experiments  had  proved  that,  made 
according  to  the  Woburn  method,  they  might 
be  just  as  useful  as  the  more  dangerous 
arsenical  sprays.  Even  then  they  would  have 
to  consider  the  injurious  effect  of  paraffin 
in  any  form  on  the  health  of  fruit  tree> 
as  compared  with  the  comparative  harm- 
lessness  of  arsenate  of  lead.  The  importance  ut 
such  a  vegetable  insecticide  as  tobacco  was  one 
that  should  be  kept  well  to  the  fore,  for  he  had 
never  seen  the  least  harm  done  by  it,  and  the  in- 
secticidal  value  was  very  great.  The  one  thing 
growers  had  to  guard  against  was  the  throwing 
on  the  market  of  patent  washes  boomed  by 
people  who  did  not  seem  to  fully  appreciate  the 
harm  they  were  doing.  When  they  saw  a  wash 
or  so-called  "  spray  fluid "  being  forced  upon 
them  that  would  cure  all  diseases,  insect  and 
fungoid  alike,  they  might  rest  assured  that  its 
real  value  was  a  very  low  one.  Grow-ers 
might  spend  far  too  much  on  the  spraying  of 
their  plantations — a  costly  procedure,  for  the 
subject  was  only  just  at  its  birth.  It  w-as  well, 
therefore,  to  go  cautiously.  As  far  as  could  be 
seen  at  present,  winter  washing  was  of  us'3 
mainly  as  a  means  of  cleaning  the  trees,  and 
need  not  be  done  more  than  once  every  thre-? 
years  in  the  case  of  a  good  plantation.  No  wash 
had  yet  been  found  of  any  service  in  destroying 
insect  eggs,  nor  was  it  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
future.  The  grow-er  should  aim  at  destroying  the 
young  insects  by  washing  in  early  spring  with  an 
arsenical  and  contact  wash,  such  as  arsenate  of 
lead  and  paraffin,  and  with  this  could  be  added 
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the  fungicide  Bordeaux  mixture.  This  should 
be  done  again  after  the  blossom  had  fallen. 
Gooieberries  and  Currants  might  be  sprayed  in 
the  late  winter  with  paraffin  jelly  wash  or  liver 
of  sulphur  and  paraffin  to  cope  with  red"  spider, 
scab,  and  fungus.  No  single  remedy  was  likely 
to  prove  effectual  to  all,  any  more  than  one 
human  dose  would  cure  all  man's  ills.  One  point 
was  often  neglected.  It  was  that  they  must  see  to 
the  general  health  and  nutrition  of  our  trees, 
grown  under  unnat.iral  circumstances;  for 
healthintss  would  help  a  lot  to  combat  disease 
and  would  prevent  washing  being  such  an  abso- 
lute necessity  as  it  was  to-day.  The  spraying  of 
fruit  trees  was  essential,  but  it  would  only  do 
some  good  and  might  exceed  in  cost  the  net  result 
gained,  unless  carried  out  in  a  careful  manner 
and  unfettered  by  quackery.  The  fact  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  any  of  the  mineral  sprays 
da  uaged  '.he  plant.  Plantations  had  been 
ruined  by  Paris  green  and  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Washes  used  as  insecticides  should  be  looked 
upon  as  remedial  and  not  preventive.  The  more 
important  of  these  were  the  following;  — 


Caustic   Alkali   Wash. 


1  lb. 


(1)  Caustic  soda  (70  per  cent.)     ... 
Carbonate    of    potash    (80    per 

cent.)      1  lb. 

Soft  soap \  lb. 

Water         10  gals. 

(2)  Caustic    soda    (98    per    cent.)...     2^  lbs. 
Potassium    carbonate    (80    per 

cent.)      1  lb. 

Lime  (fresh  burnt)         2^  lbs 

Soft  soap  (8  per  cent,   potash)  \  lb. 

Water         10  gals. 


(3)    Caustic  soda 
Water 


per  cent.)  2  to  2^  lbs. 
10  gals. 


Preparation. — (1)  Dissolve  the  caustic  soda 
and  carbonate  of  potash  in  water,  and  then  add 
the  dissolved  soft  soap.  (2)  Slake  the  lime  in  a 
little  water,  and  then  add  enough  water  to  make 
it  into  a  milk  of  lime  (about  1^  gallon  of  water). 
In  this  dissolve  the  soda  and  potash ;  dis- 
solve the  soft  soap  in  the  rest  of  the 
water  and  pour  into  the  lime  water. 
A  considerable  excess  of  lime  is  advised 
to  ensure  the  soda  and  potash  being  converted 
into  the  "  caustic  "  stale.  In  (3)  the  mixing  is  still 
further  simplified. 

Uses. — For  cleaning  old  mossy  and  rough- 
barked  trees  in  winter  and  killing  mussel  scale 
ova.  These  must  be  used  only  on  dormant  wood 
in  February  or  March.  The  addition  of  paraffin 
to  thin  caustic  wash  had  been  found  to  make 
it  much  more  effectual,  and  this  wash,  known 
as  the  Woburn  wash,  is  made  as  follows:  — 

WoBURN   Winter   Wash    (non-fungicidal). 

(1)    Soft  soap i  lb. 

Paraffin 5  pints. 

Caustic  soda     2  lbs. 

Water       9^  gals. 


(2)    Iron  sulphate 
Lime 

Caustic  soda 
Paraffin    . . . 
Water 


h  lb. 
.     \  lb. 

2  lbs. 
6  pints 
10  gals. 


This  wash  acts  as  a  great  cleanser  of  the  trees, 
removing  moss,  lichens,  algae,  &c.  It  also 
kills  the  delicate  ova  of  the  mussel  scale.  Time 
of  application:  any  time  between"  November  and 
February. 

Preparation. — Dissolve  the  soap  in  warm 
water,  then  churn  the  paraffin  into  it  and  after- 
wards  shake  in  the  caustic  soda.  This  soap 
emulsion  does  no-t  seem  as  good  in  winter  as  the 
metal  emulsion  made  with  iron  sulphate. 

Woburn  Winter  Wash   (B). 

Copper   sulphate      1^  lb. 

Lime  (quick) i  lb. 

Paraffin  ...         ...         ...         ...     5  pints. 

Caustic   soda  2  lbs. 

Water 10  gals. 

Uses. — This  wash  acts  as  a  cleanser  of  moss 
and  lichen  ;  it  also  is  fungicidal,  and  is  of  value 
where  Apple  scab  occurs  on  the  wood.  The 
time  of  application  may  be  any  time  between 
November  and  February. 


Lime  and  Salt  Wash. 
This  wash  has  come  into  use  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  its  tending  more  than  anything  else  to 
prevent  the  damage  done  by  Apple  sucker. 

(1)  Lime  1  to  U  cwt. 

Salt  30  to  40  lbs. 

Water  100  gals. 

(2)  Lime  1  to  H  cwt. 

Salt  30  to  40  lbs. 

Waterglass  ...         ...     5  lbs. 

Water  100  gals. 

(3)  Lime  1  to  1-^  cwt. 

Salt  30  lbs. 

Washing    soda      3  lbs. 

Water  100  gals. 

Uses. — For  the  prevention  of  hatching  of  the 
eggs  of  Apple  sucker,  Plum  aphis,  and  killing  of 
mussel  scale,  and  also  for  cleaning  trees  of 
moss,  lichen,  &c.  Time  of  application  :  the  end 
of  February  until  the  beginning  of  April.  Spray- 
ing should  cease  as  soon  as  the  buds  open. 

Lime  sulphur,  soda  wash  or  Oregon  wash  for 
destroying  the  Pear-leaf  blister  mite  and  as  a 
scalecide  :  — 

3  lbs. 


Lime 
Sulphur 
Salt 

Caustic  soda 
Soft   soap 
Water     . . . 


3  lbs. 
3  lbs. 
1  lb. 
1  lb. 
10  gals 


This  must  be  used  on  dormant  wood  only. 
In  the  case  of  Pear  trees,  spraying  must  cease  as 
soon  as  the  bud  scales  are  fully  opened.  A  heavy 
spraying  is  best.  Prof.  Theobald  gave  many 
other  formulae  (which  are  to  be  published 
officially)  and  concluded  by  saying  that  they 
were  some  of  the  insecticides  and  acaricides  in 
use  or  being  experimented  with.  It  would  be 
said  that  they  were  very  numerous,  but  one 
must  not  expect  that  the  few  scientists  who 
worked  at  this  subject  could  do  more  for  fruit- 
growers in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
than  medicine  had  done  for  man  in  many  hun- 
dreds of  years.  Cleanliness  of  the  trees  must 
be  aimed  at,  but  when  they  came  to  check  any 
specific  parasitical  disease  they  must  use  the  re- 
medy best  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  not  expect 
that  any  one  of  them  would  cure  the  lot.  More- 
over,  they  must  remember  it  was  very  easy  to 
cure  a  man  who  was  not  ill,  but  it  was  waste  of 
m.oney,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  fruit  trees. 
Too  frequently,  washing  went  on  when  there  was 
nothing  to  destroy.  It  could  only  do  a  certain 
amount  of  good,  and  the  more  cautiously 
growers  got  to  work  with  this  necessary  adjunct 
to  fruit-growing,  the  more  money  they  would 
keep  in  their  pockets.  For  even  when  they  were 
necessary  and  did  good,  it  must  still  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  destroying  the  disease  they  them- 
selves too  often  weakened  the  patient. 

Mr.   Hammond's   Paper. 

Mr.  G.  Hammond  treated  spraying  generally, 
and  offered  some  remarks  from  a  fruit-grower's 
point  of  view.  He  viewed  the  practice  of  spraying 
as  a  regrettable  necessity, as  without  it  there  was 
at  present  no  rem.edy  for  many  of  the  evils  from 
which  they  suffered.  When  one's  health  was  up 
to  the  mark  it  threw  off  all  germs  of  disease. 
It  was  the  same  with  fruit  trees.  It  was  the 
sickly  and  over-cropped  trees  that  were  most 
affected  with  aphis,  the  strong  vigorous  sap  of 
the  good  grower  evidently  being  distasteful  to 
them.  Good  condition  should  therefore  be  their 
first  aim,  and  this  should  be  secured  by  proper 
manuring,  cultivation,  and  pruning,  so  as  to 
give  the  trees  the  best  possible  chance  of  re- 
sisting disease.  Yet  the  main  factor  in  the  busi- 
ness  beyond  their  control  was  climate,  which 
would  often  thv.-art  their  best  efforts.  Among 
the  agents  for  destroying  the  various  fungi  sul- 
phur and  its  numerous  chemical  compounds  took 
a  high  place.  Strawberry  growers  had  long  been 
familiar  with  the  use  of  flowers  of  sulphur  for 
mildew  on  their  plants,  until  now  it  had  become 
a  part  of  the  routine  in  many  places  to  dust- 
spray  all  the  breadths  of  Strawberries  once  or 
twice,  whether  the  mildew  had  made  its  appear- 
ance or  notj  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  this  variety  being  specially  sub- 
ject to  its  attacks.  Within  the  last  yeat  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  had  brought  to  their  notice 
another  form  of  sulphur,  or,  rather,  a  chemical 
compound,  which  was  a  most,  useful  fungicide, 
viz.,  potassium  sulphide,  or  liver  of  sulphur,  re- 


commended for  the  American  Gooseberry  mil- 
dew. If  it  did  not  kill  the  pest,  it  certainly 
acted  as  a  preventive  of  infection  so  long  as  it 
could  be  induced  to  remain  on  the  bush  and 
was  not  washed  off.  Being  somewhat  of  a 
greasy  nature,  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  it 
adhere  to  the  twigs  of  the  Gooseberry  bushes. 
Sulphur  turned  up  again  as  a  constituent  of 
another  well-known  fungicide  as  valuable,  if  not 
more  so,  than  the  last,  namely,  copper  sulphate, 
the  active  principle  in  that  universal  spray  fluid, 
Bordeaux  mixture,  whose  uses  extended  from  the 
Potato  to  the  vine,  and  all  fruit  trees.  It  had 
undoubtedly  worked  wonders  in  combating  the 
once  dreaded  Potato  disease.  For  two  years 
past  he  had  used  it  as  a  dust  spray  with  great 
economy  of  labour  and  a  total  absence  of 
damage.  It  had  been  applied  at  the  same  rate 
per  acre  as  when  in  a  liquid  state.  Bordeaux 
mixture  had  also  been  very  successful  on  the 
vines  in  France,  and  it  was  at  present,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  the  only  remedy  for  black  scab  in 
Apples.  His  own  experiments  in  this  direction 
had  not  been  very  successful,  but  that  this  or 
some  other  remedy  must  be  persevered  with  was 
fully  apparent  to  all  who  saw  the  immense 
quantity  of  scabbed  Apples  on  the  market  this 
year.  The  drawback  to  this  spray  fluid  was  its 
somewhat  slow  action  and  the  fact  that  one 
could  not  be  sure  that  it  r/ould  not  scorch  the 
foliage  and  sometimes  cause  it  to  fall.  To  be 
thoroughly  successful,  it  should  be  applied  in  a 
mist-like  spray  at  least  three  times  during  the 
period  the  Apples  were  growing,  and  it  should 
be  known  exactly  the  strength  each  variety  would 
stand.  In  his  own  case,  he  gave  only  one  spray- 
ing, but  fetched  down  quite  50  per  cent,  of  the 
leaves,  and,  though  much  improved,  the  Apples 
were  not  even  now  entirely  free  from  spot.  He 
had  used  a  solution  of  copper  sulph  i*e  in  winter 
for  Botrytis  on  Gooseberry  trees  in  conjunction 
with  liver  of  sulphur  in  summer,  and  although 
not  able  to  quite  stamp  it  out,  he  had  substan- 
tially held  it  in  check,  where  formerly  he  had  to 
grub  out  the  bushes.  He  could  say  little  of  the 
American  Gooseberry-mildew,  but  would  leave 
it  to  the  experts  to  fight  out,  as  to  whether  prun- 
ing,  spraying,  grubbing,  burning,  tipping,  or 
any  other  method  be  the  correct  one,  but  he 
hoped  that  what  was  finally  ordered  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  would  be  some  remedy  that  had 
proved  to  be  successful.  Then  they  had  to  fight 
the  mosses  and  lichens  which  covered  the  limbs 
and  branches  of  old  trees,  and  which  afforded 
such  a  splendid  hiding-place  for  insects  for  the 
winter,  as  well  as  suitable  positions  for  them  to 
lay  their  eggs.  Fruit-growers  had  long  since 
realised  the  advantage  of  ridding  their  trees  of 
some  of  this  encumbering  rubbish,  and  long  ago, 
before  winter  spraying  was  thought  of,  it  had 
become  good  practice  to  scrape  down  and  lime- 
wash  the  trunks  and  all  large  boughs  of  trees 
which  had  become  badly  overgrown  with  moss 
and  lichens.  For  that  reason  alone  of  destroy- 
ing the  harbouring  places  of  insects  and 
so  on,  winter  spra)Tng  would  be  worth 
while,  even  though  the  effect  of  the  vari- 
ous washes  on  eggs  of  Apple  sucker, 
aphis  and  the  various  caterpillars  might  re- 
main extremely  problematical.  As  to  winter 
spraying  he  experimented  with  most  of  the  win- 
ter washes,  but  failed  to  find  any  that  corroded 
any  very  large  percentage  of  the  eggs  of  the 
Apple  sucker.  All  of  them,  however,  cleaned 
well,  and  to  that  extent  they  were  successful. 
They  did  not  try  lime  and  salt  wash,  but  had 
heard  favourable  accounts  from  friends  who  had 
tried  it,  particularly  when  applied  quite  late  in 
the  spring.  What  they  considered  their  most 
favourable  result  was  achieved  by  the  use  of 
hot  lime  wash  made  b}''  putting  lime  straight 
into  the  water  and  applying  quite  hot,  and  in 
as  thick  a  condition  as  possible.  It  was  so  hot 
as  to  make  the  delivery  hose  uncomfortable 
to  hold,  and,  of  course,  burnt  face  and  hands 
when  one  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  any  on  - 
them.  Applied  during  the  first  fortnight  in 
April  it  adhered  to  the  trees  splendidly.  Hardly 
any  Apple  sucker  was  left  on  them.  The 
varieties  were  Mr.  Gladstone,  Fcklinville  Seed- 
ling, Cox's  Orange  IMppin,  and  Lord  Derby. 
Although  this  was  so  far  successful  for  Apple 
sucker,  it  was  not  wholly  so  for  killing 
the  winter  spores  of  Apple  scab.  As  to 
summer  spraying,  the  insects  they  had  to 
spray  for  were  those  which  must  be  killed 
by  direct  contact  with  the  spray  and  those 
whose  food  must  be  poisoned.  Among  the  first 
were  the  red  spider,  Apple  sucker,  and  all  the 
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leaf-eating  caterpillars  and  various  beetles.  For 
many  years  for  the  former  class  quassia  and 
soft  soap  was  the  universally-recommended 
wash,  and  was  even  now  very  useful  indeed, 
but  it  had  been  gradually  superseded  by  paraf- 
fin emulsified  by  soft  soap.  A  2  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  tobacco,  made  according  to  Mr.  Picker. 
ing's  formula,  was  successful  not  only  i^ainst 
Apple  sucker,  but  equally  so  against  aphis  and 
caterpillar  whenever  it  touched  them.  He  had  no 
h-ssitation  in  recommending  this  wash  most 
strongly  to  growers  for  spring  use.  The  only 
drawback  was  the  price  of  the  tobacco,  and 
fruit-growers  should  unite  in  strongly  urging 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  enable  some  scheme 
to  be  put  forward  to  relieve  such  tobacco  from 
the   duty   which  was  the  bulk  of  its  cost. 

For  red  spider  on  Gooseberries  which  were 
so  tender  that  paraffin  is  not  advisable,  liver 
of  sulphur  proved  a  most  excellent  remedy, 
but  one  spraying  was  not  sufficient,  as  all  the 
eggs  might  not  have  been  hatched  out.  For 
weevils  and  caterpillars  which  were  difficult  to 
reach  the  food  should  be  poisoned.  For  this 
something  was  needed  which  could  be  spread 
in  a  very  thin  deposit  on  all  the  leaves,  and 
which,  while  strong  enough  to  poison  the  in- 
sects, would  not  burn  the  leaves.  He  found 
such  a  substance  in  the  compounds  of  arsenic 
diluted  with  water.  London  purple  used  to  he 
largel}'  used,  but  had  been  given  up  as  very 
clumsy  and  dangerous,  and  now  Paris  green  or 
lead  arsenate  were  the  most  widelj'-used  washes — 
Paris  green  1  lb.  to  200  to  250  gallons.  No  lime 
was  needed  when  using  Paris  green,  and  the 
risk  of  burning  the  foliage  was  far  greater  with 
than  without  it.  He  had  never  sprayed  for 
Codlin  moth  grub,  but  others  had  found  lead 
arsenate  an  excellent  remedy,  providing  the 
right  time  was  chosen,  just  as  soon  as  the  blos- 
som had  fallen  and  for  a  week  or  two  after- 
wards. With  regard  to  the  Black  Currant  mite, 
he  had  tried  the  lime  and  sulphur  remedy,  but 
although  successful,  it  had  been  found  to  burn 
the  fruit  sometimes  rather  badly.  For  nursery- 
men to  use  on  theii  young  stock  it  was  no  doubt 
an  excellent  remedy,  but  rather  dangerous  for 
fruit-growers.  Personally,  he  thought  the 
remedy  would  be  found  in  spraying  a  greasy 
substance  all  over  the  trees  in  the  spring,  so 
catching  the  mites.  Successful  spraying  was 
not  by  any  means  the  easiest  job.  If  the  pro- 
prietor or  his  sons  could  manage  to  personally 
do  the  spraying  work,  part  of  the  battle  would  be 
over,  but  where  ordinary  farm  hands  had  to  be 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  machines,  the  various 
quantities  of  chemicals  to  mix,  it  needed  con- 
stant vigilance  to  give  it  any  chance  of  being 
successful.  The  nozzle  of  the  machine  was  most 
important,  but  of  its  form  it  was  impossible  to 
speak  with  any  certainty.  He  had  found  those 
the  best  in  which  a  spiral  twist  w^as  given  to 
the  liquid  before  it  came  to  the  final  opening  ; 
and  the  pump  should  be  powerful  enough  for  the 
work.  Fancy  using  a  2-gallon  Knapsack  sprayer 
on  a  tree  that  required  a  40-stave  ladder  to  pick 
it !  As  all  fluids  were  diluted,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  spraying  machine  should  con- 
tain some  device  which  should  effectually  agi- 
tate and  mix  the  liquid.  The  jolting  on  an  un- 
springed  trolly  over  clods  was  not  sufficient.  It 
had  the  cc:itrary  effect  of  settling  some  of  the 
mineral  compounds.  The  use  of  wire  for  hose 
fastenings  had  been  quite  discarded,  the  handy 
brass  clips  with  screws  being  best.  Thes-s  could 
be  easily  fixed,  and  never  flew  off  under  the 
greatest  pressure.  He  had  said  little  of  the 
various  quantities  for  making  the  spray  fluids 
because  there  were  specialists  in  that  line,  and 
because  he  had  found  it  best  in  the  long  run 
to  buy  a  good  many  of  the  complicated  washes 
and  emulsions  ready  mixed,  it  generally  being 
only  necessary  to  dilute  with  water.  They 
should  deal  with  chemical  manufacturers  who 
■could  be  trusted.  This  made  it  more  possible 
to  leave  a  gang  of  sprayers  alone  for  five 
minutes,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they  had 
only  a  child's  work  of  putting  so  many  pints  of 
mixture  in  so  many  gallons  of  water  when  they 
required  a  fresh  lot  of  spray  fluid. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  (Dublin)  said  he  was  dia- 
luetrically  opposed  to  the  views  put  forward. 
One  gentleman  said  they  did  not  spray  enough, 
another  said  they  should  not  spray  in  winter. 
■\Vhich  was  right?  There  was  one  thing  which 
had  been  discounted — that  was  the  intelligence 
of  the  cultivator,  who  was  not  the  simpleton  he 
was  supposed  to  be.     He  would  advise  the  cul- 


tivator not  to  give  up  his  spraying  because  he 
was  told  to  do  so,  but  to  satisfy  himself  whether 
it  was  necessary  or  not.  He  would  strongly 
urge  the  cultivator  not  to  give  up  winter  spray- 
ing. He  believed  it  was  essential,  and  he  would 
advise  cultivators  to  consider  carefully  before 
they  accepted  the  statement  that  spraying  with 
caustic  wash  was  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
the  tree.  Trees  regularly  sprayed  in  winter 
were  better.  Some  attempt  should  be  made  to 
standardise  all  the  washes.  They  should  know 
the  ingredients,  and  he  maintained  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  advice  to  prepare  their  own 
materials  where  that  could  be  done.  As  to 
the  American  Gooseberry-mildew,  there  was 
only  one  remedy,  and  that  was  to  burn  the 
bushes.  Untold  injury  was  done  by  using  bad 
washes. 

Profesor  F.  V.  Theobald  was  asked  whether 
there  was  any  remedy  for  the  Apple  weevil,  and 
was  there  any  use  in  grease  bands?  He  replied 
that  he  did  not  think  grease  bands  had  the  least 
effect,  it  being  a  winged  creature.  As  to  the 
remedy,  he  was  afraid  he  could  not  tell  one  at 
present.  A  lime  and  salt  wash  had  certainly 
checked  it  materially. 

Mr.  W.  COLLINGE  said  if  they  kept  their 
orchards  clean  they  would  not  have  much  trou- 
ble with  the  weevil. 

Mr.  Walton  said  caustic  washing  did  good. 

Mr.  Baker  said  that,  on  the  whole,  fungicides 
were  preventive,  whereas  insecticides  were 
remedial.  What  they  ought  to  aim  at  w^as  not 
so  much  to  find  a  remedy,  but  to  get  a  class  of 
plants  which  had  high  constitutional  strength, 
or  to  be  able  to  cultivate  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  should  be  self-resisting.  Some  plants 
and  trees  were  horribly  infested,  others  only 
slightly.     There  must  be  some  reason  for  this. 

Professor  Theobald,  replying  to  further  ques- 
tions, said  spraying  should  only  be  done  when 
necessary.  If  they  were  to  spray  five,  six,  or 
ten  times  a  year,  where  were  their  profits  coming 
from?  He  had  never  come  across  any  prepara- 
tion that  would  kill  the  caterpillar. 

Mr.  Percy  Bunyard  said  nicotine  would  kill 
it. 

The  conference  then  closed,  with  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  chairmen,  readers  of  papers,  and 
others.  

DEVON  &  EXETER   HORTICULTURAL 

October  23  i:  24.— The  autumn  exhibiti'jn  of 
this  Society  was  held  m  the  Victoria  Hall, 
Exeter,  on  these  dates,  the  hall  being  un- 
obtainable in  November.  As  a  whole,  the 
exhibition  was  fairlv  successful.  In  vegetables 
the  quality  was  of' the  highest,  and  the  com- 
petition the  keenest.  In  the  fruit  section  Apples 
were  especially  good,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  of 
exceptionally  high  colour  Pears  were  only 
moderate  in  quality,  and  Chrysanthemums,  be- 
cause of  the  earliness  of  the  date,  uneven  and 
indifferent  in  most  of  the  classes.  The  finest 
exhibits  were  in  the  classes  for  special  prizes, 
and  these  raised  the  tone  of  the  exhibition. 
Chrysanthemums. — Cut  Blooms. 

A  Silver  Challenge  Cup  of  the  value  of  £30 
was  offered  by  Messrs.  Sanders  and  Biss,  horti- 
cultural builders,  with  a  special  prize  of  five 
guineas  added  by  the  president  as  the  1st  prize, 
and  three  and  two  guineas  respectively  for  2nd 
and  3rd  prizes  in  a  class  for  12  vases  of  Japanese 
blooms  of  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  in 
each  vase,  four  vases  of  incurved  varieties,  and 
eight  vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums.  It  re- 
sulted in  a  keen  competition  between  the  Rev.  T. 
Sheepshanks,  Chudleigh  (gr.  Mr.  Dunkley),  and 
W.  Brock,  Esq.,  Exeter  (gr.  Mr.  Rowland). 
The  1st  prize  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Rev. 
Sheepshanks,  Mr.  Brock  being  awarded  the  2nd 
prize.  In  Mr.  Sheepshanks'  group  were  good 
specimens  of  General  Hutton,  Sir  C.  Clements, 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Mrs.  Nor- 
man Davis,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Florence  Penford, 
Mad.  P.  Radaelli,  Mrs.  ].  Haggarte,  Madame  G. 
Rivol,  and  in  singles  Mary  Richardson,  Lillie 
Godfrey  and  Freedom.  To  this  group  was 
awarded  the  large  Silver  Medal  of  the  N.C.S. 
for  the  finest  professional  exhibit  in  the  show 
and  the  small  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  in- 
curved bloom. 

In  the  class  for  24  Japanese  blooms,  in  18 
varieties,  the  Rev.  T.  Sheepshanks  was  again 
1st.  his  collection  including  Mrs.  F.  S.  \'allis, 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Miss  E.  Fulton,  Algernon 
Davis,  Mrs.  W.  Duckham,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  and 
President  Vigor.     2nd,  W.  Brock,  Esq. 


For  the  best  12  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums distinct.  Rev.  T.  Sheepshanks  was 
again  1st.  In  the  less  important  classes  compe- 
tion  was  not  very  keen. 

In  the  classes  confined  to  amateurs,  Mr.  C.  M. 
COLLINGWOOD  was  awarded  the  large  Silver 
Medal  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
for  the  best  exhibit  by  an  amateur  in  the  show, 
and  the  small  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Japanese 
bloom,  the  variety  being  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller.  Mr. 
Collingwood's  blooms  were  exceptionally  good, 
among  his  best  examples  were  Valerie  Green- 
ham,  Mrs.  Willie  James,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  Mrs. 
W.  Duckham,  Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and  Mrs. 
G.   Mileham. 

The  competition  for  table  decorations  was  not 
strong,  only  four  exhibitors  competing.  The 
1st  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Smale  for  a  lightly- 
arranged  table. 

In  the  classes  for  table  and  flowering  plants. 
Cyclamens,  Bouvardias,  Violets,  Solanums  and 
Salvias  were  exhibited,  as  also  were  some 
well-grown  Begonias,  Palms,  Codiaeums  and 
other  foliage  plants. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

In  the  Grape  classes.  Sir  Dudley  Duckworth 
King  (gr.  Mr.  Sidney  Baker)  and  Rev.  F.  W. 
Hamilton  Gell  (gr.  Mr  G.  Barnes)  shared  the 
honours,  both  showing  well-ben  led  bunches  of 
Black  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which 
were  remarkable  for  good  bloom  and  general 
high  finish. 

For  a  collection  of  fruit  a  challenge  cup  was 
offered  by  T.  Linscott,  Esq.  :  it  was  won  by 
Sir  Dudley  King,  with  Royal  Jubilee  Melon, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  and 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  Pears,  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  and  King  of  Tompkins'  County  Apples. 

For  a  collection  of  24  varieties  of  Apples,  12 
dessert  and  12  culinary  kinds,  the  1st  prize  was 
won  by  Sir  W.  A.  'Ferguso.n'-Davie,  Bart., 
Creedy  Park  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Seward).  B.  H.  Hill, 
Esq.,  Newcombes  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Lock),  being  a 
close  second.  In  both  collections  fine  and 
highly-coloured   fruit  was  shown. 

In  the  class  for  five  dishes  of  dessert  Apples, 
Sir  Dudley  King  was  1st  with  fine  specimens  of 
.-\merican  Mother,  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  -Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  King  of 
Tompkins'  County. 

J.  F.  G.  Bannatyne,  Esq.,  Haldon  (gr.  Mr. 
EUicott),  was  1st  in  the  similar  class  for  culinary 
\'arieties. 

For  the  "  any  other  "  dessert  class  T.  Keke- 
wich,  Esq.,  of  Peamore  (gr.  M.  Abram),  won  the 
1st  prize  with  King  of  Tompkins'  County,  and 
Mr.  H.  H.  Wippell  was  placed  1st  with  Queen 
Anne  in  the  class  for  the  best  five  cluinary 
Apples. 

Pears. — B.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  was  first  for  a  col- 
lection of  nine  varieties  of  Pears,  including  six 
dessert  and  three  culinary  sorts.  Rev.  H.  Clerk, 
Exmouth  (gr.  Mr.  T.  H.  Delve),  and  Dr.  Sam- 
wavs,  Clyst  St.  George  (gr.  Mr.  A.  C.  Williams), 
being  1st  respectively  for  the  best  three  varietits 
of  dessert  and  three  culinary  varieties  of  Pears. 

Vegetables. — The  collections  exhibited  for 
prizes  offered  by  the  Society,  and  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Sutton  &  Sons,  Carter  & 
Co.,  and  Jarman  &  Co.,  brought  out  exceedingly 
close  competition,  and  some  grand  produce>was 
staged. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  eight  distinct 
kinds,  B.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Creditotf7-(gr.  Mr. 
Lock),  was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  and  he  was 
closely  followed  by  Mrs.  Gidley,  Hoopern 
House   (gr.    Mr.   W.    R.    Baker). 

Mrs.  Gidley  won  the  1st  prize  in  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  &  Sons'  class.  Dr.  Gamways  won  the 
premier  prize  in  Messrs.  Sutton's  and  Messrs. 
Carter's  classes,  and  the  same  exhibitors  were 
equal  in  the  class  in  which  Messrs.  Jarman 
offered  special  prizes.  In  neaily  all  cases  the 
s:ime  types  of  vegetables  were  noticed,  viz., 
New  Intermediate  Carrots,  Cranston's  Excelsior 
or  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  International  Prize 
Leek,  Satisfaction  or  Factor  Potato,  Glory  or 
Perfection  Tomato,  Autumn  Giant  or  Michael- 
mas White  Cauliflower,  Improved  Parsnips,  Ex. 
hibition  Sprouts,  Perfection  Beet,  Red  Garden 
Globe   Turnips. 

The  trade  exhibitors  included  Messrs.  Robert 
Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter;  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co., 
Chard ;  Messrs.  Saunders  &  Biss,  Mr. 
Edwards  and  others,  while  some  interesting 
exhibits,  not  for  competition,  were  sent  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  Major  Bridges,  and  Mr. 
Lvthall. 
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NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  26. — A  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  took  place  on  this  date  at  (  arr"s 
Kestaurant,  Strand,  Mr.  T.  Bevan  presuJing. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  minutes,  the  Hendon 
and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  ad- 
mitted in  affiliation.  The  interim  financial  state- 
ment was  submitted,  showing  the  balance  in 
hand.  It  was  .announced  that  the  dinner  would 
take  place  on  November  26,  at  which  the  presi- 
dent. Sir  Albert  Kollit,  will  preside.  Judges 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  exhibition,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  Dean  Memorial  Medal 
be  awarded  to  the  best  exhibit  in  Classes  25  to 
30,  34,  and  38  to  41  inclusive.  Five  new  one- 
guinea  Fellows,  eight  members  at  10s.  6d.,  and 
16  ordinary  members  were  elected. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee, held  on  the  same  date,  First-Class  Cer- 
tificates were  given  to  the  following  varieties  :  — 

C.  Hilda  Lawrence. — See  description  on  p. 
315. 

C.  J.  Locke. — A  large,  yellow  Japanese  variety. 

C.  Exquisite. — Large,  red  Japanese,  with  long, 
drooping  florets,  with  yellow  reverse. 

C.  Lady  LetchwortJt. — A  large,  clear,  rather 
pale  yellow  variety. 

C.  W .  J .  Davis. — Chestnut-red  Japanese  j 
large  flowers  with  drooping  florets. 

The  above  were  from  Mr.   MiLEHAM. 

C.  Master  Da-.ii. — See  description  on  p.  315. 

C.  Sir  Frank  Crisp. — See  description  on  p. 
315. 

C.  Lady  Crisp. — A  large  yellow  Japanese 
variety,  from  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  Henley-on- 
Thames. 

C.  H.  W.  Tkorp.—See  description  on  p.  315. 

C.  Rose  Pockett. — A  large  Japanese  variety, 
from  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham. 

C.  Mrs.  R.  H.  B.  Marsliam. — See  description 
on  p.  315. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 


[Coytespon.lents  ate  requested  to  write  ilte  names  ofpersooM 
aad  pl/ices  as  legibly  as  possible.  No  clmrge  ij 
iiiiide  /or  these  anitouiiceitteitts,  btit  i/  a  small  coiitrihution 
is  seiit,  to  be  placed  in  our  collectmn:  Box  jot  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  be  IhankfnUy  received,  and  an 
acknoivled^vtejtt  made  in  these  columns.'] 

Mr,  Wm.  Rogers,  until  recently  Gardener  to  J.  M.  Gor- 
HAM.  Esq.,  Arnolds,  Holmwood,  Surrey,  as  Gardener 
to  Sir  Walter  Bakttelot,  Bart.,  Stopham  House, 
Pulborough,  Sussex. 

Mr.  A.  Bennett,  for  the  past  SJ  years  Gardener  at  New- 
ton Kynie  Hal],  Tadcaster,  and  formerly  for  7^  years 
Gardener  to  H.  Stanton,  Esq.,  at  Tybenon  Court, 
Hereford,  as  Gardener  to  the  same  gentleman  at 
SnelstDn  Hall,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. 

Mr.  McDonald  Skinner,  for  the  past  3  years  Foreman  at 
The  Marfords  Gardens.  Bromborough,  Cheshire,  as 
Gardener  to  J,  Hubert  Grogan,  Esq.,  Slaney  Park, 
Ballinglass,  Co.  Wicklow,  Ireland. 

Mr.  C.  Catchpole,  for  the  past  9  years  Gardener  at  Uvedale 
Hall,  Needham  Market,  Suffolk,  as  Gardener  to  Capt. 
,  Dunburgh  House,  Beccles. 

man  at 
,Esq., 
Stonehurst,  Ardingly,  Sussex. 

Mr.  F.  Gree.>i,  for  the  past  2J  years  Foreman  at  Cliffe  Hill 
Gardens,  Lightcliffe,  Halifa.'j,  as  Gardener  to  Lady 
Grev,  Enville  Hall,  Stourbridge. 

Mr.  John  Barton,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  S.  Clayton, 
at  Standfield,  Waverlree,  Liverpool,  Mr,  Barton 
succeeds  his  father,  lately  deceased,  who  was  iii  ^^e 
service  of  Mrs.  and  the  late  J.  S.  Clavton,  Es.^..  «or 
41  years.  (Thanks  for  your  contribution  of  2s.  6d,  'o 
the  R.G.O.F.  box.) 

Mr.  Robert  Soutar,  General  Foreman  at  Rossie  Castle, 
Montrose,  N.B  ,  as  Gardener  to  J.  Moncrieff  Wright, 
Esq,,  Kininouth,  Bridge  of  Earn,  N,B. 

Mr.  Jas.  W.  Smith,  for  the  last  9  years  Gardener  to  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  as  Gardener  to 
G.  Singer,  Esq.,  Coundon  Court,  Coventry. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Curtis,  for  the  past  15  years  Gardener  to  T.  G. 
Cartwright,  Esq..  at  Fairwater,  near  Cardiff,  as 
Gardener  to  G.  S.  Lvsaght,  Esq.,  Mynehead  Court, 
Wellington,  Somersetshire.  (Thanks  for  donation  of  2s. 
to  R.G.O.F.  Box.) 

Mr.  A.  Wilkinson,  for  the  past  4  years  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  Crown  Lane  End,  Streatham  Common,  has 
removed  with  that  lady  to  Ibstooe  House,  Stokenchurch, 
Buckinghamshire, 

Mr,  Fred,  C,  Legge,  late  Gardener  to  J,  F.  Campbell, 
Esq.,  Woodseal.  Uttoxeter,  Staffs,,  as  Gardener  to  W, 
MiDDLEToN  Campbell,  Esq.,  Fen  Place,  Turner's 
Hill,  Sussex. 


IVI  A  R  K  E  T  S. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  October  2S. 
ie  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day, — Ed,] 

Cut  FlowerB,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Fricea. 
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Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
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—  Sprenyeri 
Berberis,  per  di 

bunches 
Croton  lea 
bunch 


4  0-60 

8  0-12  0 
10-20 


per 


10-13 


Cycas  leaves,  each  16-20 

Ferns,  per  dozen 
bunches  (Eng- 
lish)       2  0-30 

—  (French)         ...  10-30 

Grasses,  dz.  bchs.  10-26 


2  0-60 
10-16 


ious),   per 

dozen  bunches 
Honesty   (Lunaria) 

per  bunch 
Ivy-leaves,  bronze    2  u-  2 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 0  9-  1 

—  short    green, 
perdz. bunches    16-2 

Moss,  per  gross  ...     4  0-5 
Myrtle,  dz.  bchs., 
(English  ) 


—  French 
Physalis,  per  doz, 

bunches 
Smilax,p,dz.  trails 


1  0-  1  ( 


Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 

s.d, 

I,  per 


6  0-80 
4  0-60 


Ampelopsis     Veit- 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p, 
dozen  

—  larger    speci- 
mens        9  0-12  0 

—  Moseri 4  0-60 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen      ,,,  12  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  p,  dz,, 

-reen 15  0-24  0 

—  ;  -riegated      ...  30  0-42  0 
Asparagus,  plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

9  0-12  0 
6  0-90 
9  0-12  0 
Asters,  per  dozen  3  0-60 
Begonia  Gloire  de 

Lorraine,  p,dz,    9  0-18  0 
Bouvardias,  perdz.    6  0-90 
Chrysanthemums, 
per  dozen,  best 


—  Sprenge; 


disbudded 
—  from       ou 

Glen 


t-of- 


9  0-12  0 


IS,  per  doz,  B  u-  9  u 
Vfeddelli- 

a,ia,  per  dozen  18  0-,30  0 

Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 

folius,  dozen  ,..    4  0-60 


i.d. 


Cype: 

dozen 4  0-50 

Oracienas,  perdoz.  9  0-24  0 
Erica  gracilis,  doz.  12  0-16  0 

—  gracilisnivalis, 

per  doz.         ...  15  0-18  0 

—  hyemalis,p,dz.  9  0-12  0 
Euonymus,        per 

dozen 4  0-90 

Ferns,  in   thumbs, 

per  100 6  0-10  0 

large  60's      ...  12  0-20  0 

—  in  48's,  perdz.    4  0-10  0 

—  in  32's,  per  dz,  10  0-18  0 
Ficus  elastica,  per 

dozen 8  0-10  0 

—  repens,  per  dz,  6  0-80 
Fuchsias,  per  doz,  4  0-60 
Isolepis,  per  dozen  4  0-60 
Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 

dozen"™^'  ^".  18  0-30  0 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-18  0 

Lilium  longi- 
florum, perdz.  12  0-18  0 

—  lancifolium.per 

dozen 10  0-18  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen      ,,.  18  0-30  0 


Plants  in  Pots,  So.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Conld.). 


z,, Zonal  3  0-60  Verbena,  Mis 
I,  per  Willmott,  pe 
4  0-  6  0  !         dozen 

Fruit:  Average  Wht^esale  Prices. 


Lemons : 

—  Messina,    case  9  6-11  0 

—  (Naples)         ,..  14  0-16  0 

Limes         3  0-40 

Lychees,  perbox...  10-15 

Melons  (English)...  10-20 

—  (Guernsey)    ...  10-26 

—  (Valencia),  per 


Apples,      Foreign 
iNovaScotian), 

—  Gravenstein  ...  10  0-13  0 

—  Ribston  Pippin  12  0-14  0 

—  King     of     the 
Pippms  ...  13  0-16  0 

—  Blenheim   Pip- 
pin         14  016  0 

—  York  Imperials  18  0-20  0 

—  English,     per 
bushel : 

—  Blenheim  Pip- 


pin 

—  King     of     the 
Pippins 

-  Peasgood' 


3  0-36 


No 


—  E 
Seedling 

—  B  r  a  m  1 
Seedling 

—  Lord  Derby 


irdSiiHield 
—  Warn, 
pel-  i  : 


3  0-46 

2  9-36 

3  0-36 


King    3  0-36 
Inges- 


^  L>o.,  per  box  of 
2  dozen 

Orange 


2  0-21 


—  Ci 
Pippin 

—  Do.,  per  bos  of 
2  doz.  selected    2  0-30 

—  Do.,  per  tray...    2  6-46 

—  Windfalls,  ] 
bushel .  . 

B,iiianas,  bunch: 
2  Canary, 


...    2  6-60 


...    10-16 


6  6-80 
8  0-90 
10  0-12  0 
5  0-76 
5  0-66 
0  9-13 


-  No.  1 

-  Extra        „    . 

-  Giants     „     , 

-  (Claret) 

-  Jamaica 

Blackberries,     per 

basket 3  0    — 

Cranberries,  p, case  8  0-86 
Dates  (Tunis),  per 

dozen  boxes  ...  6  0-56 

Figs  (English)      ...  0  8-13 


0  S-  1  3 
10-13 
0  8-0  10 
0  6-09 
10  6-11  6 


—  (French),  box 

—  (Italian)  (16)  ... 

—  -     .  (12)  ... 

Grapes     (English), 

per  lb 0  6-16 

—  Hainbros       ...  0  6-10 

—  Gros  Colmar...  10-16 

—  Alicante         ...  0  7-10 

—  Muscats         ...  10-36 

—  Cannon      Hall 
Muscats         ...  16-40 

—  Madresfield 


■  (Ar 


...    6  0-66 


in). 


(24)  16  0-18  0 
Mangoes,  per  doz.  6  0-90 
Medlars,  per  case  4  6  5  6 
Newtown    Pippin, 

per  case  ...  7  0-96 
Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag       46  0    — 

percwt,  ..!  45  0-50  0 

—  Walnuts,  (Eng- 
lish), p.  dz.  lbs.    3  0-36 

—  Grenobies,  per 

bag       6  0-70 

—  (French),     per 

bag       10  0-11  0 

—  doubles,  per  lb.    0  9-0  10 

—  Barcelona,  bag  30  0-3J  0 

—  Cocoanuts.lOO  11  0-14  0 

—  Cob,  p,  dz.  lbs.  10  0-12  0 

—  Chestnuts,  per 

bag       6  6-86 

—  (Italian),  p.  bag  17  6  IS  6 
Oranges    (Naples), 


—  (Jamaica),    per 


Wa 


—  (Lisbon),p,case 

—  (Guernsey)     ... 

—  (-^lineria),    per 


10-26 
7  0-90 
0  4-09 


8  0-10  0 

9  0-10  6 


Is  (Natal), 
per  case         ...  13  0-15  0 

—  Californian 
seedless, p. case  14  0-15  0 

—  (Cape      Naart- 

jes),  p.  box,  30    16-26 

—  (Natal),  perbox    6  6-90 
Pears,      Pitmaston 

Duchess,     per 

bushel 4  0-50 

—  Do.,  per  tray...    2  6-46 

—  Clapp's  Favor- 
ite, per  bushel    6  0-70 

—  (U.S.),  per  box    4  0-4  6 

—  per  barrel      ...  16  0-20  0 

—  (French), Duch- 
ess, crate       ...    9  0-12  0 

-(French), 
Beurr6  Magni- 
iique,  per  crate    7  6-86 

—  (French)  Louise 
Bonne,  crate...    7  0-90 

—  (French),  Doy- 
enne du  Corn- 
ice, per  crate...    7  0-90 

—  (Californian), p. 


n),  per  bos 
Pomegranates,  per 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


2  0-26 


Aspa 


per 


10  0-12  0 
.  10-16 
i    10-10 

!  0  10-  1  3 


bundle: 

—  Sprue 0  3-09 

—  Paris  Green  ,„    3  6-39 
Aubergines,  p,  doz.    16-20 
Beans.Scarlet  Run- 
ners, p.  bushel    2  0-26 

—  per  bag  ...    4  0    — 

—  (French),  p,  lb.    0  8-06 

—  (Guernsey), 
per  lb 0  10-  1  0 

Beetroot, per  bushel    16-19 
Biussel  Sprouts,  i 

bushel 2  0-26 

Cabbages,  per  tally    2  6-40 

—  per  mat  ...    19-20 

—  Greens,  p.  bus.    0  8-10 
Carrots    (English), 

dozen  bunches  0  10-  1  2 

—  washed,  bag  ...    2  6-30 

—  unwashed      ...    2  0-26 

—  Dutch,  p,  bch,    0  8-0  10 
Cauliflowers,     per 

dozen 2  0-30 

—  per  tally         ...    8  0-901  Tomatos  (English), 
Celery,  per  roll    ...  0  10-  1  0  |         per  12  lbs. : 

Celeriac,  per  doz.    2  0-23     —  yellow 40    — 

Chow  Chow   (Sec-  —  red        4  0-50 

Ilium  edule),p,  I    — second  quality    10-20 

dozen 4  0-60 

Cucumbers,  perdz.    2  0-26 

—  per  flat  ...    4  0-  G  G 
Endive,  per  dozen    16-20 

Remarks,— English  Apples 
especially  from  Kent,  but  trade  in  th 
except  for  choice  dessert  kinds  and  medii] 
skinned  culinary  varieties,     .Apples  from  N 


Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  doz, 
bundles 

Indian  Corn,  p,  dz. 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuce    (French) 

Marrow  (English), 

penally         ...  3  0-40 

Mint,  perdz.  bchs.  1  0-  1  6 

Mushiooms.perlb.  1  6-  1  il 

—  broilers  ...  10-1  3 

—  buttons,  per  lb.  16-19 

—  per  »  bushel  ...  6  0-80 
Mustard'and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun.     1  o    -■ 
Onions,  per  bag  ...    6  0-i,*-^ 

—  (Valencia), case    8  0-90 

—  pickling,  per 
bushel 4  0-60 

Parsley, 12bunches  10-20 

Salsafy,p,dz,bdls,  4  0-46 

Spinach,  p,  basket  2  0-26 

'ps,  per  dozen 


Jz.    0  0    — 
ng  in  large  quantities, 
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selling  freely  and  at  satisfactory  prices.  There  still  con- 
tinues to  be  a  good  demand  for  Pears,  especially  those 
from  California.  Best  samples  of  Almeria  Grapes  are 
dearer,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  there  being  a  good 
trade  in  these  Grapes  for  the  winter.  A  few  Prunes  con- 
tinue to  arrive,  principally  from  Bedfordshire.  Supplies 
of  Blackberries  have  nearly  finished  and  good  samples 
are  making  high  prices.  There  are  some  good  fruits  of 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apples,  packed  in  trays  ;  and  they  are 
readily  disposed  of.  Prices  for  English  Tomatos  are  still 
firm  ;  French  Tomatos  are  finished.  Scarlet  Runner  Beans 
are  practically  over  for  the  season,  and  the  first  consignment 
of  Guernsey-grown  Beans  have  just  been  received,  best 
tjuality  pods  realising  lOd.  to  Is.  per  lb.  Asparagus  is  seen 
in  the  market ;  both  Paris  Green  and  Sprue  are  selling  freely. 
Trade  generally  is  quiet.  £.  H.  R.,  Covtnt  Garden,  Wed- 
nesday, October  28,  1908. 

Potatos. 
s.d.  s.d.    Lincolns—  s.d.  s.d. 

4  0-43    Maincrop     36-39 

3  9-40    Sharpe's  Express  ...  3  3-  3  6 

8  3-36    Puritan         33-36 

3  6    —      Evergood      2  9-30 

Bedfords— 

2  9-30    Up-to-Date 26-30 

3  0-36    Epicure        29-30 

3  0-36    Blacklands 26-29 

are  about  the   same  as  those  of  last 

equal  to  the  demand.    Trade  generally 
1  arid  St.  Pancras, 


'■  orrubondentii 


Kents— 

Snowdrop 

Sharpe's  Express  .. 

Up-to-Date , 

Lincolns  — 

Epicure        

British  Queen 

Up-to-Date 

Remarks.— Prices 
week.    The  supply  i 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

During  ihe  past  week  there  has  been  a  slight  im- 
pro\'ement  in  trade,  although  generally  prices  are  lower 
than  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Hardy  flowers 
are  still  plentiful,  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the 
depression  in  commercial  circles,  has  a  bad  effect  on 
ihe  value  of  flowers  cultivated  under  glass. 

Pot  Plants. 

Trade  has  somcAvhat  increased,  but  prices  do  not  ad- 
vance. Several  persons  who  sell  on  commission  have 
stores  outside  the  market,  and  it  seems  more  than  ever 
necessary  that  those  with  stands  in  the  market  only 
should  have  the  advantage  of  an  extra  hour  to  clear 
their  stocks.  Chrysanthemums  are  procurable  in  all 
colours.  Kathleen  Thompson  is  very  good,  but  the 
colour  varies,  and  growers  should  sec  that  only  the 
plants  producing  the  brightest  flowers  are  used  for 
stock  purposes.  I  have  been  shown  a  sport  with  flowers 
■of  a- pretty  pink  shade,  with  a  bronzy-yellow  reverse, 
rfhat  should  be  suitable  for  market  work.  Le  Pacalole 
is  very  good,  also  Mrs.  Wingfteld.  Erica  hyemalis  is 
beautifully  flowered,  but  the  plants  are  very  cheap. 
Ericas  in  small  pots  sell  well.  Plants  of  Begonia  Gloire 
dc  Lorraine  are  abundantly  flowered,  but  there  is  a 
limited  supply  at  present.  Liliiims  of  best  quality  have 
not  been  quite  so  plentiful.  Marguerites  are  gooci;  also 
Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Ferns  vary  but  little.  Nephrolepis 
Todaoides  has  taken  the  place  of  N.  Piersonii,  but 
although  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Ferns  it  does  not 
sell  so  readily  as  do  well-grown  plants  of  N.  exaltata. 
Asplenium  Nidus  continues  in  demand.  There  is  not 
such  a  large  call  for  Adiantums  as  formerly,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  there  is  little  trade  done  in  hardy 
Ferns. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Although  some  salesmen  may  demur  to  the  statement, 
trade  has  somewTiat  improved.  And  there  are  not  so 
many  flowers  left  over  at  the  close  of  the  market  as 
were  seen  a  few  weeks  ago.  Roses  are  not  abundant, 
and  their  prices  have  advanced,  yet  supplies  seem 
equal  to  all  demands.  Carnations  also  are  of  slightly 
better  value.  Of  Violets  good  Parmas  are  noticed  from 
France.  Chrysanthemums  are,  of  course,  the  leading 
feature  in  cut  flowers.  French-grown  Lilac  is  good. 
Also  the  French  Paper-white  Narcissus.  Camellias  are 
plentiful.  Also  Gardenias,  Lapagerias  and  Tuberoses, 
but  supplies  of  Eucharls  have  fallen  off  again.  There 
are  still  large  supplies  of  Dahlias.  Asters,  and  other 
garden  subjects.  A.  H.,  Coven t  Garden,  Wednesday^ 
October    2S,    iqoS. 


THE     WEATHER. 

THE  WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  October  28. 
The  fnsl  keen  frost  of  the  present  autumn.  After  eight  cold 
days  the  weather  has  to-day  become  warmer.  On  two  days 
during  the  week  the  temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen 
did  not  rise  above  47'^,  and  on  all  but  one  night  the  exposed 
thermometer  registered  a  reading  below  the  freezing-point. 
On  the  coldest  night  the  same  thermometer  showed  99.  of 
frost— which  is  the  greatest  cold  recorded  here  since  the 
£old  period  in  April.  The  ground  temperatures  have  gone 
down  considerably,  and  are  now  slightly  colder  at  2  ft.  deep, 
and  1*  colder  at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  has 
fallen  on  all  but  one  of  the  last  twelve  days,  and  to  the  total 
depth  of  nearly  2  inches.  During  the  same  period  seven 
gallons  of  rainwater  has  come  through  the  bare  soil  percola- 
tion gauge,  and  four  gallons  through  that  on  which  short 
grass  is  growing.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  2  hours 
38  minutes  a  day,  which  is  about  the  average  duration  for 
the  latter  part  of  October.  Calms  and  light  airs  from  the 
norih  or  north-east  have  mostly  prevailed.  The  mean 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  6  per  cent. 
My  Dahlias  were  killed  by  the  frost  on  the  night  of  the  24th, 
which  is  eleven  days  eariierjhan  the  average  date  of  their 


SCHEDULE      RECEIVED. 

Bromley  Chrysanthemum  Society's  annual  exhit 
to  be  held  at  Ihe  Drill  Hall,  Bromley,  on  Wednesda 
Thursday,  November  4  and  5,  1908.  Hon.  sec,  Mr. 
Patlerson,  The  Gardens,  Bromley  Place. 


Begonia  Bloom  :  C.  H.  H.  The  flower  pre- 
sents an  abnormality  not  uncommon  in  Be- 
gonia flowers.  It  represents  a  male  bloom 
that  is  partially  transformed  into  a  female 
blossom,  and  the  character  of  the  male  flower 
is  not  altogether  eliminated,  as  is  e\'idenced 
by  the  traces  of  stamens  that  are  present. 
You  are  wrong  in  your  supposition  that  Be- 
gonia Gloire  de  Lorraine  does  not  produce 
pollen.  Instances  are  frequent  in  which  not 
only  pollen  has  been  produced,  but  also  per- 
fect seeds,  which  have  germinated. 

Brooxi-rape  :  E.  C.  S,  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
this  parasite  (Orobanche)  to  be  found  on  roots 
of  Heliotrope.  Can  you  send  us  the  speci- 
men? , 

Chrysanthemum  :  D.  The  foliage  shows  no 
trace  of  rust,  or  any  other  fungus  disease  ; 
but,  from  the  dry  specimens,  it  would  be  fruit- 
less to  speculate  on  the  cause,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  quite  local. 

Correction. — Owing  to  a  misprint,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Will  Tayler,  Hampton,  who  won  the 
1st  prize  in  one  of  the  nurserymen's  classes  at 
the  R.H.S.  Fruit  Show,  appeared  in  our  re- 
port last  week  as  Mr.  Will  Taylor. 

Creosoted  Poles  as  Supports  eor  Plants : 
A  H.  Creosote  is  poisonous  to  vegetation, 
and  creosote  fumes  from  wood  blocks  in  a 
public  roadway  have  been  known  to  kill 
plants.  It  may  t>e  better  therefore  not  to 
creosote  the  ends  of  the  poles,  but  to  char 
them. 

Exhibitors  at  Fruit  Shows:  P.  A.  M.  If  the 
judges  requested  exhibitors  to  leave  the  hall 
during  the  act  of  judging,  and  one  exhibitor 
in  particular  refused  to  go,  or  succeeded  in 
evading  the  request,  the  judges  had  it  in  their 
power  to  appeal  to  the  officials  of  the  show, 
who  would  doubtless  have  seen  that  the  re- 
quest was  complied  with.  From  every  point 
of  view,  it  is  undesirable  that  exhibitors 
should  be  allowed  to  be  present  at  any  show 
during  the  time  the  judges  are  engaged  in 
making  their  awards.  You  ask  us  in  this  case 
whether  we  think  the  judges  should  have 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  favour  of  the  exhi- 
bitor who  evaded  their  request  to  leave,  but 
"vve  do  not  know  sufficient  of  the  circumstances 
to  determine  this  question.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  judges  themselves  were 
satisfied,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to 
dissent  from  their  decision. 

Grapes:  A.  M.  Andie.  No  fungus  was  present 
on  the  Grapes.  The  injury  is  due  to  some 
local  cause.  You  had  better  examine  the  roots 
and  the  border  in  which  they  are  growing, 
taking  care  to  see  that  the  drainage  is  in 
good  condition. 

Marech.\l  Niel  Rose  :  T.  B.  B.  The  leaves 
are  killed  by  a  fungus  (Asteroma  rosas).  Bum 
all  diseased  leaves,  and  spray  the  plant  next 
spring  when  the  new  foliage  is  unfolding, 
with  a  rose-red  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash. 

Medic^go  jiaculata:  A.  E.  This  is  a 
British  species,  and  is  known  as  the  Spotted 
Medick.  It  has  no  commercial  value.  All 
the  pods  of  Medicago  species  are  much  curved, 
some  being  spirally  twisted.  The  dried  pods 
are  brown. 

Orchard  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  :  Flym. 
Y'ou  had  better  apply  to  some  of  the  fruit-tree 
nurserymen  or  insert  an  advertisement  in 
some  horticultural  journal.  We  believe  there 
are  certain  market  cultivators  of  fruit  who 
accept  young  men  as  students  on  payment  of 
a  premium. 

Palm  :  P.  R.  S.  The  fungus  present  is  Gra- 
phiola  phoenicis,  a  scourge  on  plants  of 
Phcenix  under  glass.  Sponge  the  leaves  with 
a  solution  of  soft  soap,  in  which  is  dissolved 
sufficient  permanganate  of  potash  to  form  a 
rose-red  solution. 


Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants. — Wn 
are  anxious  to  oblige  corresiiondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mincl  tliat  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribeis  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits 
Such  woik  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  ol 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  andlabel  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspojidenis 
»ot  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Fruits:  Culinary.  1,  Ecklinville  Seedling: 
2,  Bramley's  Seedling ;  3,  Nonesuch ;  4, 
Nonpareil ;  5,  Tower  of  GLamis ;  6,  Lord 
Derby  ;  7,  Margil ;  8,  Royal  d'Angleterre. — 
A.  R.  Harvey's  Defiance.— C.  S.  C.  1, 
Rymer;  2,  Golden  Winter  Pearmain. — W.  D., 
St.  Leonards.  I,  Warwickshire  Pippin ;  2, 
Cornish  Aromatic ;  3,  Claygate  Pearmain. — 
A.  Moore.  There  were  no  numbers  attached 
to  fruits.  Please  send  again,  and  number 
each  specimen  with  figures  written  on  stamp 
waste  and  affixed  to  each  specimen. — G.  S. 
Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess;  Apples,  1,  Northern 
Greening ;  2,  D'Arcy's  Spice ;  4,  Hambledon 
Deux-ans  ;  5,  Baxter's  Pearmain. — P.  M.  I, 
Queen  Caroline;  2,  Y'orkshire  Greening;  3, 
Mank's  Codlin ;  4,  Bramley's  Seedling ;  5, 
Court-pendii-plat ;  6,  Vicar'  of  Winkfield. — 
/.  G.  Housi.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. — /.  A.S.I, 
Lady  Lennox;  2,  Maltster;  3,  Small's  Admir- 
able; 4,  Duke  of  Devonshire;  5,  Ashmead's 
Kernel ;  6.  Lord  Derby  ;  7,  not  recognised. — 
E.  S.  I,  Small's  Admirable  ;  2,  Reinette  tres 
Jardine  ;  3,  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  4,  Warner's 
King. — Moss,  Croydon.  Beurre  d'Amanlis. — 
Apple.  A,  Worcester  Pearmain ;  B,  Peas- 
good's  Nonesuch ;  C,  London  Pippin. 
Plants:    F.    W .  C.     Salix  pentandra.— /i.  R 

1,  probably    a   variety    of    Cupressus    obtusa : 

2,  Cupressus  obtusa  tetragona  aurea  ;  3,  Cupres- 
sus obtusa  var.  lycopodioides ;  i,  Olearia 
Haastii  ;  5,  Deutzia  crenata ;  6,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana. —  IV..J:^M.  -Pleroma  (Tibouchina) 
macranthum.— -4.  E.  C.  1,  Verbascum  Lych- 
niles  ;  2,  V.  nigrum. — H.  A.  1,  Odontoglossum 
mirandum  ;  2,  Oncidium  flexuosum  ;  3,  La;lia 
albida  ;  4,  Sigmatostalix  radicans. — V.  S.  T.  1, 
Plens  argula;  2,  Pteris  longifolia  ;  3,  Blechnum 
corcovadense  ;  4,  Lomaria  fluviatilis  ;  5.  .Asplen- 
ium   dimorplium;    6,    Adiantum    caudatum. — 

E.  H.     Kuellia  macrantha. 

PoT-PouRRi :  M.  L.  L.  Take  the  rind  of  two 
Lemons  (cut  thinly),  one  pound  of  bay  salt, 
one  ounce  of  powdered  Orris  root,  one  ounce 
of  Gum  benzoin,  one  ounce  of  Cinnamon,  one 
half-ounce  of  Cloves,  one  ounce  of  Nutmegs, 
one  grain  of  Musk,  12  Bay  leaves,  a  few  Sage 
leaves  Rosemary  and  Lavender  cut  small,  one 
ounce  of  Lavender  ^ater,  one  ounce  of  Eau 
de  Cologne,  and  one  ounce  of  Bergamot.  Mix 
all  together  in  a  pan,  and  add  sweet  flowers  in 
their  natural  state  as  they  come  into  blossom  ; 
stir  up  frequently — at  least  once  a  day.  Put 
into  a  covered  stoneware  pot  with  a  wooden 
spoon  to  stir  it  with.  At  the  end  of  two 
months  this  will  be  a  fragrant  mass  ready  to 
fill  a  number  of  Japanese  rose  jars.  From 
time  to  time  throw  in  fresh  Rose  petals.  There 
are  several  other  receipts  for  making  Pot- 
Pourri. 

Seed  Pod  from  Upholsterer  :  F.  M.  N.  The 
pod  you  send  from  the  upholsterer's  padding 
is  a  seed  of  the  Mango  (Mangifera  indica).  This 
fruit  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  substance 
known  as  "  Kymer,"  which  is  presumably  the 
floss  of  silk-cotton  from  the  seed  of  a  species 
of  Bombax. 

Sieve  of  Plums:  B.  D.  A  "sieve"  is  not  a 
standard  measure.  The  "sieve"  varies  in 
size  :  but  one  of  Plums  averages  561b. 

Communications  Ri;ceived.-F.  S.-I.  W.-J.  K.— F.  C.  B. 
— E.  H.— Weekly  Reader-P.  S.  E.— E.  Beckett— F.  W.  L. 
—1.  H.  A.— R.  J.  V.-W.  S.— Football-  Gardener,  Clifton 
-Fuel-'Walth.amslow-H.  J.  C.-A.  D.-S.  F.  W.— T.  L. 
— Lilium— H.  F.— Moss— A.  Kinfismill- J.  B.-W.    W.— 

F.  H.  H.-I.  G.  A.-J.  H.  I.-J.  ].  A.-Rev.  B.  -W.-F.  H. 
— H.  G.  A.-l.  M.  M.— D.  MacK.— F.  M.— E.  M.— L.  P.— 
Rev.  D.  R.  W.-F.  I.— A.  D.  W.— Capl.  Dorrien  Sroilh- 
F.  1.— T.  S.— A.  McK. 
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Photograph  by  H.  N.  King. 

Panshanger,   Hertfordshire,  the    residence  of  Countess  Cowper. 
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HOW  TO  CONSTRUCT  COLD 
CHAMBERS. 

LIKE  electricity,  cold  storage  is  finding  its 
way  into  many  industries,  and  has 
already  established  itself  as  a  most 
impoftant  adjunct  to  the  business  connected 
with  the  handling  of  bulbs.  According 
to  experiments  that  have  been  made  on  the 
Continent,  by  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  of 
the  C6te  d'Or,  France,  who  is  also  a  director 
of  one  of  the  large  cold  storage  companies  in 
Paris,  its  use  might  be  very  much  farther  ex- 
tended. According  to  Professor  Vercier's  ex- 
periments, it  has  been  found  possible  to  keep 
certain  cut  flowers  in  all  their  freshness  for 
Ion  j;  periods,  up  to  as  much  as  six  weeks,  in 
cold  store,  and  also  to  retard  plants  whose 
buds  are  on  the  point  of  opening.  The  import- 
ance of  both  of  these  objects  will  be  apparent 
to  those  engaged  in  the  flower  trade.  The 
market  sometimes  suffers  from  a  glut,  and 
on  those  occasions  it  would  be  both  convenient 
and  profitable  to  store  the  surplus,  just  as  the 
surplus  fruit  and  other  produce  is  stored  in 
America,  until  the  glut  has  passed.  It  would 
also  be  both  convenient  and  profitable  to 
florists  generally  to  be  enabled  to  retard  the 
blooming,  of  certain  plants  for  certain  occa- 
sions.    Professor  Vercier  has  pointed  out  in 


a  paper  read  before  the  French  Horticultural 
Society  that  it  often  happens  that  certain 
flowers  are  sure  of  a  very  good  sale  if  they 
are  ready  on  a  certain  day,  such  as  that  of  a 
particular  fete.  It  unfortunately  sometimes 
happens  that  the  plants  mature  a  little  before 
their  time,  and  consequently  have  finished 
blooming  before  the  fete  day  arrives,  and  the 
sale  is  lost  in  consequence.  Bv  placing  the 
plants  in  cold  store  a  sufficient  time  before 
they  are  required  they  could  be  produced  as 
the  demand  for  them  arises. 

What  a  Cold  Store  Is. 

l\  cold  store,  or  a  cold  chamber,  may  range 
in  size  from  the  ice  cabinets,  or  ice  'closets 
as  they  are  called,  that  are  often  .  seen 
in  hotel  coffee-rooms,  up  to  the  enor- 
mous buildings  to  be  seen,  for 
example,  on  Thames  Side,  where 
very  large  quantities  of  produce  of 
all  kinds  are  kept  at  various  tem- 
peratures. The  principle  upon  which 
all  of  them  are  constructed  is  the 
same,  the  differences  in  actual  de- 
tails being  such  as  are  due  to  the 
different  quantities  of  produce  to  be 
handled. 

In  all  cold  storage  there  are  two 
considerations  to  be  kept  in  view.  Heat  must 
be  prevented  from  passing  into  the  closet  or 
chamber  from  the  outside  atmosphere  as  far 
as  possible,  and  the  undesired'  heat  already 
there— the  heat  in  the  produce  and  the  heat 
which  passes  into  the  chamber — must  be  re- 
moved. 

-The  first  part  of  the  problem  is  solved  by 
constructing  the  cold  chambers,  with  linings 
of  special  materials  known  as  thermal  insu- 
lators. Electrical  engineers,  it  is  well  known, 
cover  their  wires  and  other  conductors  with 
certain  substances  to  prevent  the  electrical 
currents  from  leaking  cnit.  Similarly,  re- 
frigeration engineers  line  the  chambers  in 
which  produce  is  stored  with  certain  sub- 
stances to  prevent  the  heat  from  leaking  in. 
Just  as  there  are 
certain  substances 
which  prevent  the 
passage  of  elec- 
tricity through 
them,  called  elec- 
trical insulators, 
so  there  are  cer- 
tain other  sub- 
stances which 
prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  heat 
through  them,  and 
are  thus  called 
not      any     of      the 


order  to  prevent  the  he<al  of  the  steam  from 
passing  outwards.  The  materials  used  by 
steam  engineers  are  not  usually  employed 
by  refrigeration  engineers,  though  any 
one  of  the  large  number  of  substances 
could  be  employed,  either  for  insulat- 
ing steam  pipes  or  for  insulating  cold  stores, 
with  proper  arrangement.  Practical  experi- 
ence, however,  has  shown  that  a  few  sub- 
stances answer  best  for  cold  chambers,  tak- 
ing everything  into  consideration — silicate 
cotton.  Rake  charcoal  and  cork.  In  addition 
to  these,  sawdust,  ordinary  wool,  and  straw 
are  sometimes  employed.  Of  all  thermal  in- 
sulators, however,  still,  dry  air  is  by  far  the 
best,  and  it  is  often  employed  for  the  small 
cabinets   used   in   hotels,    &c.     It   is   not   em- 
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Fig.    133. — METHOD    OF    BUILDING    INSUL.\TED    WALL 

FOR     COLD     STORE,     AS     ARRANGED     BY      MESSRS.     WM. 

DOUGLAS    AND    SONS. 


ployed  for  larger  work,  on  account  of  the 
difliculty  of  keeping  the  air  still  and  dry  over 
large  areas.  It  is  an  important  condition 
of  all  of  the  insulators  nanied  that  they 
shall  be  absolutely  free  from  moisture  when 
empliived,  and  for  that. reason  the  first'three 
— silicate  cntton,  charcoal,  and  cork — are  pre- 
ferred by  refrigeration  engineers,  as  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  keep  them  dry  than  the 
other  substances.  .    . 

In  building  a  cold  chamber  also,  special 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  wet 
shn'l  not  penetrate  to  the  thermal  insulator 
lining.  ,'\s  is  well  known,  bricks  hold  a  large 
quantity  of  moisture  even  in  comparatively 
dry  weather;  wood  also  contains  moisture, 
and  if  this  is  allowed  to  penetrate  to  the  in- 


thermal     insulators.     But 
nsulating      substances 
are    able    to    completely    prevent     the    pas- 
sage   of    electricity    or    heat    through    them, 

but   by   a   proper   application   of   a   sufficient      as  well  as  on  the  roof  and  floor  with  a  thermal 
■     '  'nsulator,    protected   from    moisture.     In    the 

;ase   of   the  small  cabinets,    they    are    con- 
structed very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  puzzle 


INSULATED    WALL    lOR    COLD    STORE, 
SKS.    H.    J.    WEST    AND    CO. 

sulator  the  value  of  the  latter  is  very  largely 
reduced. 

The  insulation  of  any  cold  chamber  or  cold 
.cabinet  consists,  then,  in  lining  it  on  all  sides 


thickness  of  these  substances  the  leakage 
cjin  be  reduced  to  negligible  proportions. 
The  expense  of  the  installation  becomes 
prohibitive  if  perfect  insulation  is  demanded. 
In  practice,  the  refrigeration  engineer  strikes 
a  balance.  He  insulates  as  far  as  his  client 
will  allow  him,  and  the  apparatus  to  be  de- 
scribed has  to  make  up  the  difference ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  has  to  extract  the  heat  which  the 
defective  insulation  allows  to  pass  in. 

There  are  a  number  of  thermal  insulators, 
and  steam  engineers  Use  several  of  them  for 
covering  steam  pipes,  boilers,  engines,  &c.,  in 


Ixjxcs  th.-it  are  sold  to  children,  one  box  inside 
another,  with  a  space  between  the  two,  the 
inside  box  being  supported  by  tine  outside, 
and  the  supports  lending  to  break  up  the  air 
spare  between  the  two.  The  wood  cmploxed 
should  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  space  is 
sometimes  packed  with  sawdust  or  one  of 
the  other  insulators  mentioned,  but  in  the 
niajorily  of  cases  the  elT«-t  duo  to  the  air 
space  itself  proves  ^uHleienl. 
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For  larger  chambers,  for  what  would  be 
termed  cold  stores  proper,  that  is  to  say,  lor 
rooms  ill  which  men  can  walk  about,  and  in 
which  shelves  or  other  arrangements  to  hold 
the  produce  can  be  fixed,  the  usual  lines  of  con- 
struction are  as  follow: — The  chamber  is  built 
in  th^  usual  way  of  brick,  stone,  wood,  or  any 
other  =;ubstance,  except  metal      It  may  be  jart 
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off  by  switches  outside  the  chamber,  and  the 
doors  are  constructed  on  exactly  the  same  lines 
as  the  walls,  with  insulating  material  carried  in 
a  space  in  the  door  provided  for  it,  the  space 
being  lined  with  insulated  paper  as  in  the 
case  of  the  walls.  Where  it  can  be  arranged, 
also  it  is  wise  not  to  allow  the  doors  to  open 
directly  to  the  outer  atmosphere.  In  large 
stores  the  doors  often  open  on  to 
either  a  corridor  or  a  vestibule.  When 
entering  any  of  the  chambers,  the  door 
of  the  corridor  or  vestibule  is  first 
opened,  and  closed  behind  those  enter, 
ing.  Then  the  door  of  the  individual 
chamber  is  opened,  and  again  closed 
behind  them. 


Fig.  135. — METHOD  OF  BUILDING  INSULATED  FLOOR 

FOR  COLD  STORE,  AS  ARRANGED  BY  MESSRS.  WM. 

DOUGLAS  AND  SONS. 


of  a  building,  provided  tha  tarrangements  can 
be  made  to  insulate  the  walls  the  floor  and  ceil- 
ing, in  the  manner  now  to  be  described.  On 
the  inside  of  the  walls  it  is  usual  to  build  a 
lining  of  match-boarding,  the  boarding  made 
with  tongues  and  grooves  to  fit  into  each  other. 
On  the  inside  of  this  is  placed  one  or  more 
thicknesses  of  a  special  waterproof  paper,  .^t 
a  certain  distance  inside  of  the  wood  lining  a, 
second  wall  is  built  of  match-boarding,  sup. 
ported  by  uprights  and  by  joists  from  the  out- 
side wall.  The  outer  face  of  this  inner  wall  is 
also  covered  with  one  or  more  thicknesses  of 
the  waterproof  paper  mentioned  above,  so  that 
the  two  surfaces  of  waterproof  paper  face  each 
other.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  space  is  provided 
between  the  two  walls  of  match-boarding,  and 
into  this  space,  which  varies  from  about  4  inches 
upwards,  one  of  the  insulating  substances  men- 
tioned above  is  filled  and  rammed  well  down. 
Figs.  133  and  134  show  sections  of  insulated 
walls  of  cold  stores,  as  arranged  by  two  of  the 
leading  firms.  The  arrangements,  it  will  be 
noted,  are  slightly  different,  but  the  principle 
is  the  same  In  building  the  cold  chamber  it  is 
necessary  to  see  that  the  wood  is  dry  and  that 
th  space  provided  for  the  insulating  material  is 
also  dry.  In  some  cases  the  process  is  repeated. 
That  is  to  say,  a  second  inner  wall  of  match- 
boarding  is  built  inside  of  the  first  one,  enclos- 
ing a  second  space  between  it  and  the  first  wall, 
the  two  faces  of  the  two  walls  opposing  each 
other  being  covered  with  special  waterproof 
paper  and  the  space  between  being  filled  with 
insulating  material. 

The  ceiling  is  treated  in  very  much  the  same 
way  and  also  the  floor,  but  asphalt  is  some- 
times partly  employed  to  form  the  floor,  in  order 
that  sufficient  strength  may  be  obtained.  Figs. 
135  and  136  show  sections  of  insulated  floors  by 
the  same  firms. 

The  resistance,  as  engineers  express  it,  op- 
posed to  the  passage  of  heat  through  it  by  the 
insulating  substance  depends  directly  upon  its 
thickness,  providing  that  it  is  dry  and  tho- 
roughly well  packed.  If  it  is  loosely  packed,  or 
if  moisture  is  present,  convection  air  or  vapour 
currents  are  set  up,  which  reduce  the  insulating 
properties.  The  quantity  of  heat  that  can  pass 
through  such  a  wall  also  depends  directly  upon 
the'  extent  of  its  surface,  so  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  build  cold  chambers  larger  than  a  certain 
size,  unless  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  insulation  be  also  provided. 

In  addition  to  the  insulation  of  the  walls, 
floor,  &c.,  built  up  as  describsd,  the  outsides 
of  structures  exposed  to  the  sun  and  to  severe 
weather  are  usually  protected  by  insulating 
substances  made  in  sheets  or  plates,  and  specially 
designed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  important,  in 
particular,  to  protect  the  roof  in  this  way  from 
the  sun's  rays.  Cold  chambers  are  always  con- 
structed without  windows  and  are  lighted  where 
it  is  necessary  by  electric  lights,  turne'd  on  and 


How  THE  Heat  is  Carried  Off. 
It  will  be  understood  that  the  insu- 
lation of  the  cold  chamber,  whate^■er 
"'''"■  its  size,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  problem.  It  would  be 
quite  possible,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  dispense  with  the  apparatus  to  be  de- 
scribed for  carrying  off  or  absorbing  heat.  If, 
for  instance,  certain  produce,  say,  certain  bulbs, 
were  placed  in  a  cold  chamber  or  cabinet  at  a 


small  chambers  such  as  are  built  for  the  use  of 
butchers,  &c.,  the  heat  is  absorbed  by  a  quantity 
of  ice  or  ice  and  another  substance.  This 
forms  what  may  be  termed  a  store  of  cold. 
That  is  to  say,  every  pound  of  ice  in  melting 
will  absorb  a  certain  definite  quantity  of  heat, 
and  if  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  ice  are 
placed  in  a  cold  cabinet  or  cold  chamber,  the 
ice  will  absorb  the  heat  that  passes  through  the 
walls  or  that  enters  by  the  door  as  long  as  any 
of  it  remains,  and  after  it  is  melted,  the  water 
will  continue  to  absorb  heat  until  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  formed  from  the  ice  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

The  cooling  effect  or  the  absorption  of  heat 
by  a  given  quantity  of  ice  may  be  increased  by 
crushing  the  ice  and  mixing  it  with  certain 
substances,  such  as  common  salt,  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  others.  Carbonate  of  soda,  the  com- 
mon washing  soda,  is  a  suitable  substance. 
When  a  mass  of  crushed  ice 
and  carbonate  of  soda  is  placed 
in  a  cold  chamber  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  ice  melts,  thereby 
absorbing  a  certain  quantity  of 
heat.  The  water  so  formed  dis- 
solves a  certain  portion  of  the 
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Fig.    136. — METHOD    OF    BUILDING    INSULATED    FLOOR    FOR    COLD    STORE,  AS 
ARRANGED    BY    MESSRS.    H.  J.    WEST    AND    CO. 


period  of  the  y-ear  or  in  a  climate  when  the 
temperatur*  was  below  free-zing,  provided  that 
the  insulation  of  the  chamber  was  sufficiently 
good,  the  bulbs  or  other  produce  should  be  kept 
in  good  condition  for  a  considerable  time  with- 
out the  aid  of  any 
other  apparatus,  be- 
cause the  temperature 
within  the  chamber 
should  be  maintained 
at  a  degree  not  greatly 
above  that  at  which 
the  produce  was  stored 
in  the  first  instance. 
In  practice,  however, 
it  is  always  found 
necessary  to  provide 
some  means  of  absorb- 
ing the  leakage  heat, 
in  some  cases  that  of 
the  produce  when  first 
stored,  and  nearly  al- 
ways that  in  the  air  of 
the  chamber.  Warm 
air  will  enter  the  cold 
chamber  or  cabinet, 
for  instance,  whenever 
it  is  opened,  even 
though  the  precaution 
of  providing  vestibules 
betaken.  There  isalso 
in  practice  always  a 
certain  amount  of 
leakage  through  the 
walls,  ceiling  and 
floors.  In  too  many  ^— 
cases  the  owners  of  ^^ 
cold  stores  do  not 
spend  enough  upon  the 
insulation  of  the  cold 
chambers,  and  it  has 
to  be  made  up  in  the 
apparatus  for  lower- 
ing the  temperature. 

In    the    case   of    the 
small  cabinets  and  of 


carbonate  of  soda,  and  in  so  doing  calls 
for  a  further  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  also 
absorbed  from  the  inside  of  the  chamber, 
so  that  the  cooling  effect  or  the  time  during 
which  the  low  temperature  can  be  maintained 


Fig.  137. — COLD   storage  cabinet  made   by  Messrs.  wm. 

DOUGLAS    AND     SONS.        THE     BULBS,    ETC.,    TO     BE     KEPT    AT   A 

LOW     TEMPERATURE     CAN     BE     PLACED     ON     THE     SHELVES     IN 

THE    LOWER     PART    OF    THE    APPARATUS:     THE    ICE    IS    PLACED 

IN    THE    CAGE    SHOWN    IN    THE    UPPER    PORTION. 
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is  considerably  incre^ased  by  adding  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  some  other  substance  to  the 
ice.  The  ice,  or  the  carbonate  of  soda,  are 
placed  inside  the  chamber — in  a  receptacle,  so 
arranged  that  the  liquid  formed  can  flow  into 
another  receptacle,  but  so  that  no  moisture 
passes  into  the  space  where  the  produce  is  held. 
It  should  also  be  arranged  that  the  air  of  the 
chamber  has  free  access  to  the  receptacle  con- 
taining the  ice  or  the  freezing  mixture,  as  the 
mixture  of  ice  and  another  substance  is  called. 
What  are  called  convection  currents  are  always 
set  up  within  a  cold  chamber.  The  air  which 
impinges  upon  the  receptacle  containing  the  ice 
becomes  heavier  than  the  surrounding  air  and 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  its  place 
being  taken  by  other  air,  which  falls  in  its 
turn,  and  so  on,  a  certain  circulation  of  the  air 
being  set  up,  which  tends  to  distribute  the  cool- 
ing effect  all  over  the  chamber.  In  addition, 
where  it  can  be  arranged,  the  circulation  of  the 
air  may  be  assisted  by  one  of  the  electrically- 
driven  fans  that  are  now  so  common.  Fig.  137 
shows  a  form  of  ice  cabinet,  or  small  refri- 
gerator, as  they  are  often  called.  Sydney  F. 
Walker. 

(To  be  conlimieci.) 


VEGETABLES. 

PEA  LATE  QUEEN. 
This  variety  is  a  good  one  for  producing  a 
large  crops  of  pods  through  September  and  Octo- 
ber; indeed,  in  deeply-dug  and  well-manured 
soil,  I  have  had  Peas  from  this  variety  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country  even  later  than 
those  dates.  The  plants  produce  a  robust  growth, 
and  are  quite  free  from  the  attacks  of  mildew,  a 
troublesome  pest  with  late  Peas.  It  has  broad, 
flesh}',  dark-green  pods,  covered  with  a  dense 
bloom,  and  tightly  packed  with  Peas  of  deli- 
cious marrow  flavour.  Owing  to  its  hardy 
constitution,  it  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for 
garden  culture.  In  poor  soils  on  gravel  late 
Peas  are  not  always  a  success,  and,  no  matter 
what  variety  is  grown,  special  culture  is  needed  ; 
in  such  cases  I  would  advise  shallow  trenches 
for  the  latest  supplies.  If  an  ample  supply  of 
manure  is  placed  in  the  trenches,  taking  c.are  to 
deeply  dig  and  incorporate  the  manure  with  the 
soil,  and  an  open  position  is  selected,  Sutton's 
Late  Queen  is  one  of  the  latest-bearing  Peas. 

SUTTON'S  "  EVERY  DAY "  CUCUMBER. 
This  variety  is  certainly  an  ideal  one  for 
fruiting  in  winter.  It  is  notable  for  its 
perfect  shape  (even  at  the  season  named), 
its  short-jointed  growth,  great  freedom  in 
setting,  and  perfect  colour.  The  seeds  are 
so  few  that  in  the  winter  months  the  fruits  are 
almost  seedle&s.  To  get  a  full  winter  supply, 
"we  had  two  sets  of  plants  in  the  same  house, 
some  planted  out,  and  a  later  lot  in  pots  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  Even  in  the  worst  seasons 
<the  last-named  gave  us  late  fruits  and  kept  the 
table  supplied  till  the  spring  plants  came  into 
bearing.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  Septem- 
ber or  early  in  October,  and  the  plants  may 
then  be  depended  upon  to  fruit  in  mid-winter. 
C.  Wythes.    

GYTISUS  X  KEWENSIS. 

This  pretty  hybrid  Broom  was  raised  in  th-e 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  is  the  result  of  cross- 
ing C.  Ardoinii  and  C.  albus.  The  plant  makes 
an  excellent  garden  subject,  and  is  adapted  for 
planting  in  positions  of  a  rock-garden  where 
dwarf  shrubs  can  be  utilised.  The  shoots  in 
early  summer  are  crowded  for  more  than  1  foot 
■of  their  upper  parts  with  creamy-white  scented 
flowers  that  have  very  large  standards.  Like 
mobt  of  the  species  of  Cytisus,  the  leaves  are 
trifuliate,  the  petioles  and  the  young  shoots 
bein^  slightly  hairy.  The  plant  will  thrive  in 
aay  good  garden  soil,  but  prefers  a  deep  loam. 


FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 

WHAT  IS  A  FLORIST'S  FLOW"ER? 
The  publication  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  of 
his  interesting  Florists^  Bibliography  not  un- 
naturally raises  the  question,  "  What  is 
a  florist,  and  what  a  florist's  flower?"  I  had 
that  question  submitted  to  me  quite  recently  in 
London,  and  I  had  to  admit  that  had  my  late 
brother,  Richard  Dean,  been  alive,  no  one 
could  have  answered  it  better  than  he,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  my  friend  James 
Douglas.  There  seems  to  be,  however,  a  wide 
distinction  between  a  florist  as  the  term  is  used 
to-day,  and  a  "  florist's  flower."  My  questioner 
has  inferred,  as  probably  many  others  have 
done,  that  florist's  flowers  were  terms  applied 
generally  to  all  flowers  grown  or  used  by 
florists.  That  is,  however,  far  from  representing 
the  original  meaning  of  the  terms.  A  florist  to- 
day is  anyone  who  grows,  exhibits,  or  uses 
flowers,  and  in  public  estimation  a  person  sell- 
ing flowers  for  trade  purposes  is  as  much 
a  florist  as  anyone  else.  But  the  term  "  florist's 
flowers  "  has,  I  take  it,   no  such  general  appli- 


have  varied  wonderfully.  The  Cactus  Dahlia 
has  excelled  the  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlia,  and 
the  Chrysanthemum  has  been  and  still  is  a  great 
competitive  flower.  The  list  might,  of  course, 
be  stiU  further  extended.     A.  D. 


ORCHID   NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 

DENDROBIUM  BICAUDATUM. 
This  is  not  a  handsome  species,  but  it  is  re- 
markable in  that  it  seems  to  connect  the  Aus- 
tralian species  with  those  of  Java,  the  native 
habitat  of  D.  bicaudatum  In  the  habit  of  the 
plant  the  appearance  of  its  pseudo-bulbs  and 
hard,  fleshy  leaves,  and  in  the  general  aspect 
of  its  flowers,  it  much  resembles  some  of  the 
Australian  species.  The  flowers  are  produced 
on  erect  inflorescences,  several  on  a  spike,  and 
each  flower  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half  across. 
The  lanceolate  sepals  and  narrower  petals  are 
whitish,  changing  to  greenish  yellow,  with  some 
faint  purple  lines.  The  curiously  elongated 
labellum  is  white,  the  side  lobes  are  folded  over 
the  column  and  streaked  with  purple,  the  middle 


Fig.  138. — CYTISUS   x   kewensis: 


IPhotograph  by  Hiss  IVallact. 
FLOWERS   CREAMY-WHITE. 


cation.  Probably  these  terms  originated  with 
the  old  florists  who  took  certain  flowers  in  hand 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  them,  and,  per- 
haps, for  purposes  of  competitive  exliibitions. 
The  older  florist's  flowers  were  the  show  sec- 
tion of  Auriculas,  Tulips,  gold-laced  Polyan- 
thus, Pansy,  Laced  Pink,  Tlaked,  Bizarre,  and 
Self  Carnation,  the  Picotee,  and  Show  Dahlia. 
Very  likely  there  is  a  more  complete  list  to  be 
found  in  Glenny's  Properties  of  Florists'  Floivers, 
but  Glenny  was  the  Coryphseus  of  the  old 
florists,  and  laid  down  the  rules  or  points  re- 
quired in  a  good  flower  of  any  of  the  species 
named.  Modernists  may  no  doubt  smile  at 
these  points  or  rules  and  treat  them  with  deri- 
sion, but  if  so  they  ignore  all  the  results  which 
have  come  to  the  floricultural  world  through 
the  agency  of  these  old  and  perhaps  fastidious 
workers,  who,  in  seeking  to  obtain  the  realisation 
of  their  ideas,  at  the  same  time  did  help  to  create 
races  of  flowers  that  are  to-day  filling  our  gar- 
dens with  beauty.  After  the  Show  Auricula 
came  the  Alpine  Auricula,  a  truly  beautiful 
section,  also  the  Fancy  or  Belgian  Pansy,  and 
the  Viola.  The  Rose  is  now  one  of  the  grandest 
of  florist's  flowers,  and  the  Pink  and  Carnation 


lobe  having  several  wavy  ridges  tipped  with 
purple.  It  flowered  with  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman, 
Bart.,  Gatton  Park  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Collier). 

BULBOPHYLLUM     LEMNISCATOIDES. 

This  remarkable  Javan  species  is  flowering  for 
the  first  time  in  England  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.  The  scape  is  erect, 
about  6  inches  in  height,  and  bears  at  the  top 
an  abruptly  drooping  raceme  about  2  inches  in 
length  with  about  20  flowers.  These  flowers  are 
of  remarkable  structure,  and  repay  the  trouble 
of  examining  them  with  a  strong  lens  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  finer  details.  Each  flower  is 
furnished  with  a  short  b'ract,  the  ovary  being 
green,  with  short,  white  hairs.  The  sepals  are 
similar,  deeply  concave,  dark  purple,  the  ex- 
terior having  short  white  hairs  and  each  being 
furnished  with  a  slender  motile  filiform  appen- 
dage, white  mottled  with  rose,  which  gives  the 
whole  inflorescence  a  tassel-like  ap|iearance. 
The  labellum  is  dark  purple,  the  small  petals 
and  columns  whitish.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
species,  allied  to  B.  lemniscatum  (Burma).  It 
was  collected  by  Mr.  Connell  above  Soerahaya, 
Java. 
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THE    ROSARY. 

NOTES  UPON  NEW  VARIETIES. 
(Conlimud  from  page  306.) 
£ael  of  Warwick  (Ti.T.,  Wm.  Paul  &=  Sot?, 
igo4).^-One  can  never  pass  this  Rose  in  the 
garden  without  noticing  it.  A3  an  exhibition 
Rose  some  say  it  is  only  found  wanting  in  shape 
in  the  slightest  degree;  rather  unfortunate  this, 
for  it  is  very  near  having  taken  a  high  place,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  wonderful  garden  Rose.  I  am 
as  great  an  admirer  as  anyone  of  Dean 
Hole,  the  best  of  our  modern  H.T.s  (vide 
the  Nickerson  award),  but  1  would  rather 
(despite  Dean  Hole  being  a  better  exhibi- 
tor's Rose)  couple  these  two  glorious  H.T.s 
as  equal,  than  be  forced  to  place  them. 
How  so,  if  I  admit  Earl  of  Warwick  to  . 
be  not  as  perfect  in  shape?  Well,  firstly,  it 
will  stand  a  shower  of  rain  better,  thereby 
being  a  better  garden  Rose;  and,  secondly,  it 
is  not  subject  to  mildew,  whereas  Dean  Hole 
generally  suffers  late  in  the  autumn.  This 
year  it  has  stood  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day  wonderfully.  Come  drought  or  come 
storms  of  rain  it  is  the  best  H.T.  of  its  colour, 


nothing  ill  of  it.  Everyone  who  grows  Roses 
should  include  this  in  their  collection;  it  is  the 
best  perpetually  blooming  garden  Rose  yet  intro- 
duced. The  colour  is  coppery-rose,  overspread 
with  golden-yellow  and  the  scent  is  delicious. 
Lt'onard  Pctrie,  Gayton,  Chdtcuhani. 
(To  be  continued.) 

LATE  AUTUMN  FLOWERS. 
On  coming  home  recently  after  a  fortnight's 
holiday,  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  so  many 
flowers  in  my  garden  at  this  late  season  of  the 
year.  The  Dahlias  had  come  into  bloom  much 
later  than  usual  ;  and  the  beautiful  Cactus  rnd 
decorative  varieties  were  making  a  wonderfully 
effective  display.  The  Chrysanthemums  also, 
invaluable  in  October  and  even  in  November 
for  garden  ornamentation,  were  flowering  pro- 
fusely, though  for  many  nights  previously  there 
had  been  several  degrees  of  frost.  But 
what  chiefly  surprised  me  on  my  return  was  to 
find  so  many  of  my  finest  Rose  trees  still  making 
successful  efforts  to  bloom.  One  of  the  most 
charming  of  miniature  Noisettes,  Aimee  Vibert, 
had  sent  its  graceful  pendulous  racemes  through 
a  lofty  Hawthorn  hedge  at  an  elevation  of  not 
less  than  15  feet—  I  have  frequently  seen  it  in 


beautiful  when  in  bud.  It  should  be  assigned  s 
prominent  position  in  every  Rose  garden. 
David  R.    Williamson.      October  27. 


l-'iG.    Ijg. —  LLTINUS    ARBOREUS    "  SNOW    QUEEN  "  :     FLOWERS 


which  IS  a  rich  yet  delicate  salmon-pink, 
slightly  .shaded  darker  in  the  centre,  sometimes 
being  almost  vermilion.  It  is  a  wonderfully 
free  bloomer,  a  grand  Rose,  distinct,  and  of 
the  greatest  merit. 

Dean  Hole  (H.T.,  Alex.  Dickson  &'  Sons, 
igo4). — The  year  1904  certainly  saw  an  excep- 
tionally grand  lot  of  new  Roses  introduced  into 
commerce.  This  wonderful  H.T.,  the  winner 
of  the  Nickerson  Award  for  the  best  of  its  class 
introduced  in  1900  and  subsequent  years,  has 
this  year  excelled  itself ;  but  enough  has  already 
been  written  of  its  merits.  X  would  mention 
though,  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  not  yet 
have  it  in  their  gardens,  that  besides  being 
already  No.  3  on  the  exhibition  list  of  H.T.s,  it 
has  proved  itself  an  absolute  success  as  a  "  cut- 
back," and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  one 
of  the  very  best  garden  Roses.  The  colour  is 
silvery-carmine,  shaded  salmon. 

Betty  (H.T.,  Alex.  Dickson  &=  Sons,  igos)-— 
This  is  another  Rose  that  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed in  the  papers  there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
say  any  more  about  it.     Only  believe  good  and 


flower  in  November,  but  never  growing  to  such 
an  abnormal  height.  This  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
of  all  the  climbing  Roses,  and  only  requires  the 
element  of  fragrance  to  bring  it  nearer  to  per- 
fection. But  there  are  few  varieties,  even  of 
the  Rose,  that  have  not  very  obvious  limita- 
tions, and  among  these,  by  reason  solely  of  its 
lack  of  odour,  is  the  otherwise  incomparable 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  which  even  at  this  period 
is  still  flowering  in  my  garden,  A.  K.  Williams 
has  also  been  showing  its  luminous  colours  very 
late  this  season,  thereby  making  amends  for  its 
failures  in  July,  when  it  came,  characteristically, 
with  hardened  buds,  incapable  of  development. 
Another  brilliant  crimson  variety,  <.nd  much 
more  reliable,  viz..  Captain  Hayward,  has  bsen 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  lateness  and  effec- 
tiveness of  its  intensely  fragrant  blooms.  But  the 
most  perpetual  of  all  my  roses  is  Irish  Har- 
mony, which,  when  fully  expanded,  strikingly 
resembles  a  single  Dahlia  in  appearance  ;  it  has 
never  once  rested  from  its  floral  efforts,  since 
the  leafy  month  of  June.  This  Rose,  while 
highly    interesting    at    all    stages,    is    especially 


THE  TREE  LUPIN. 

The  illustration  at  fig.  139  shows  a  variety  of 
the  tree  Lupin  (Lupinus  arboreus)  known  as- 
"  Snow  Queen.''  It  has  pure  white  flowers,  and 
is  the  best  variety  in  gardens.  The  specimen 
flowered  in  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt's  nursery  at 
Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  and  shows  the  free-flower- 
ing character  so  common  in  most  of  the  specie? 
of  Lupinus. 


NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

We  are  now-  "pricking  off"  Lettuces.  Allhijugh 
the  weather  was  very  unfavourable  for  germi- 
nating the  seeds,  it  is  now  suitable  for  trans- 
planting. In  many  places  germination  was  re- 
tarded owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil.  We 
make  it  a  rule  not  to  water  the  seed  beds,  but 
have  had  to  break  it  this  year.  Many  plants  are 
ready  for  transplanting  at  the  same  time,  and  if  ' 
they  cannot  be  put  out  quickly  enough,  Cos  and 
Passioa  Lettuces  in  frames  oi  cloches  may 
be  given  a  little  aix  in  the  day-time  to 
harden  the  young  seedlings  and  prevent 
them  lengthening,  but  this  must  be  done 
with  great  care.  Should  the  plants  become  too 
spindly  it  is  better  to  throw  them  away ;  the 
pricking  off  can  be  continued,  with  good  results, 
till  November  8.  Where  possible,  beds  should 
now  be  prepared  for  the  second  transplanting  of 
Cos  Lettuces,  which  will  take  place  at  the  end 
of  November.  Cloches  which  were  used  for  the 
Lettuces  last  August  will  be  available  for 
this  purpose,  as  these  plants  will  be  sent  to  the 
market  in  the  middle  of  November. 

Cauliflowers  pricked  off  in  the  frames  are  now 
well  established.  As  they  require  much  fresh 
air  we  set  the  lights  on  bricks. 

We  are  now  breaking  up  the  young  shoots 
from  the  Globe  Artichokes  (Cynara  Scolymus). 
Thev  are  potted  into  big  60-sized  pots,  in  sandy 
loam,  and  set  in  frames  for  the  winter.  In 
March  they  are  planted  out  at  distances  of  2  feet 
6  inches  apart  in  well-dug,  heavily-manured 
ground.  They  do  well  here  in  the  heavy  clay 
and  often  bear  before  the  old  plants,  which 
sometimes    suffer  during   winter. 

\\'e  are  now  sending  to  market  the  Celery 
which  was  grown  in  the  old  manure  beds.  They 
are  well  blanched,  tender,  and  very  clean,  ^^'e 
shall  grow  a  bigger  quantity  next  year,  as  there 
will  be  more  decayed  manure  available.  It  is 
not  advantageous  to  grow  too  much  Celery  in  a 
new  garden,  as  the  plants  take  most  of  the  good- 
ness out  of  the  old  bed,  and  this  soil  should  be 
very  useful  for  spring  work.  P.  Aquatias, 
Mayland,  Essex,  October  ig,  igoS. 


AMERICAN    NOTES. 

NEPHROLEPIS. 
There  appears  to  be  a  disposition  to  depre- 
ciate Nephrolepis  superbissimma  in  Europe  and 
favour  N.  ."Imerpohlii.  The  two  are  so  distinct 
that  there  should  be  room  for  both.  N.  Amer- 
pohlii  is  a  lovely  plant  for  cutting,  also  for  de- 
coration in  small  pots,  but  in  the  case  of  large 
specimens,  the  pinnse,  being  so  very  double, 
make  the  fronds  too  heavy  for  the  stems  and 
they  heel  over.  N.  superbissimma,  on  the  cmi- 
trary,  is  much  stiffc-r  and  stands  up  well  under 
all  circumstances,  making  a  fine  market  plant, 
though  the  individual  fronds  are  not  so  delicate 
and  beautiful  as  those  of  N.  Amerpohlii.  It  is 
also  a  wonderful  breeder,  the  stock  benches 
being  soon  covered  with  "  runners "  after  th^ 
plants    are     put     out.       I     hear    that     Messrs. 
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Pierson  have  another,  even  finer,  variety,  but 
Nephrolepis  sports  in  the  States  are  becoming 
as  numerous  as  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums. 

ROSE  MRS.  JARDINE. 
Referring  to  this  variety,  a  British  paper 
speaks  of  it  as  having  already  made  a  great  repu- 
tation in  America.  This  is  not  altogether  true, 
and  the  writer  probably  drew  his  conclusions 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  largely  adver- 
tised. We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  Rose 
in  question,  but  it  has  its  reputation  all  to  make 
as  yet,  and  this  I  hope  it  will  do. 

THE   CHICAGO   SHOW. 

If  the  Is'ational  Flower  Show  in  the  present 
month  at  Chicago  is  not  a  success  it  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  those  who  have  the  local  manage-- 
ment  in  hand.  All  are  working  with  characteris- 
tic energy,  and  it  is  probable  that  Chicago,  the 
home  of  big  flower  shows,  will  see  something 
bigger  and  better  than  ever.  While  in  most 
respects  ihese  do  not  come  up  to  the  best  Euro- 
pean shows  for  decorative  features,  some  classes 
are  extremely  attractive.  The  immense  vases  of 
different  flowers  are  bold  and  striking  when 
arranged  as  they  are  by  our  best  florists.  But 
in  the  matter  of  grouping  flowermg  and  foliage 
jjlants  there  is  often  a  lack  of  varietv,  while  the 
skill  in  arrangement  is  far  below  the  British 
standard. 

MR.   NICHOLSON. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Nichol- 
son was  received  in  America  with  great  regret 
by  all  who  knew  him  personally  and  bv  the  far 
greater  number  who  only  knew  of  him  through 
his  services  to  horticulture,  especially  in  his  ex- 
cellent  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  which  is  looked 
upon  here,  as  in  England,  as  a  standard  book 
of  reference.     H.  ff.  R. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

•  The  Flowers  and  Gardens  of  Japan. 

This  is  one  of  a  numerous  series  of  hand- 
somely got  up  books  recently  published  by 
Messrs.  Black.  It  is  a  square  demy  octavo  very 
tastefully  bound  in  cloth,  and  contains  a  serits 
of  charmingly  executed  full-paged  reproductions 
in  co'our.  The  letterpress  consists  of  a  large, 
clear-cut  type  and  runs  into  upwards  of  2G0 
pages.  In  the  preface  we  are  told  that  the  book 
does  not  pretend  to  furnish  a  complete  list  cf 
all  the  flowers  to  be  found  in  the  country,  but 
rather  to  give  a  description  of  those  which  are 
most  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  profusion. 
At  any  rate,  the  author  has  produced  a  most 
attractive  volume,  and  the  subjects  dealt  with 
are  as  varied  as  could  be  wished.  The  work 
covers  landscape  gardening,  nursery  gardens, 
Temple  gardens,  summer  flowers,  the  Plumj 
Peach,  and  Cherry  blossoms,  Wistaria  and 
Pa^ony,  Azaleas,  Iris,  Lotus,  Chrysanthemum, 
Maple,  Bamboo  and  Pine  tree,  all  of  which  have 
their  special  claim  on  the  lover  of  flowers  in  the 
I^nd  of  the  Rising  Sun,  and  some  of  which 
enter  so  largely  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  as 
to  have  their  fete  days  duly  allotted  to  them. 

The  text  is  full  of  most  readable  matter,  and 
it  is  a  long  time  since  we  perused  a  book  on 
Japan  with  the  same  feelings  of  interest.  All 
the  chief  features  of  horticultural  beauty  and 
peculiarity  are  touched  upon,  and  here  and  there 
are  some  of  the  stories  and  legends  attached  to 
the  favourite  flowers  of  the  Japanese. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  this  volume  is  un- 
questionably the  coloured  plates,  which  are  done 
in  exquisite  style  and  number  60  in  all. 

The  book  is  in  no  sense  a  cultural  work,  but 
is  an  artistic,  literary,  historic  and  general  treat- 
ment uf  Japanese  gardening  in  its  leading 
phases.  To  those  who  have  already  visited  the 
country  it  will  recall  pleasant  memories. 
C.  H.  P. 

:  du 


PANSHANGER,  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

{See  fig.  140  and  Supplementary  lllcstnuion.) 
This  beautiful  Hertfordshire  estate,  the  resi- 
dence of  Lady  Cowper,  is  about  three  miles  from 
the  county  town,  but  the  visitor  from  London 
should  alight  at  Cole  Green,  a  small  station  dis- 
tant not  more  than  about  one  mile  from  the 
mansion.  The  park  gates,  however,  are  not  far 
from  the  railway,  the  park  itself  covering  a  large 
area.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  quarters  and 
ranges  of  glass-houses  are  half-a-mile  away  from 
the  residence.  It  is  &aid  there  was  an 
older  dwelling-house  about  which  the  kitchen 
gardens  were  formed,  but  of  this  older 
building  we  saw  no  traces,  and  the 
new  Panshanger  stands  on  higher  ground, 
in  a  setting  of  beautiful  trees  and  surrounded 
by  pleasure-gardens  and  lawns  (see  Supple- 
mentary Illustration).  The  noble  conservatory, 
however  (see  fig.  140),  is  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
residence,  and  there  is  also  a  smaller  glass  struc- 
ture, a  corner  of  which  is  seen  in  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  picture.  This  is  used  for  displaying 
flowering  plants,  the  conservatory  being  perma- 
nently planted  with  climbing  species  and  ar- 
ranged   with    Palms   and    other    foliage    plants, 


and  Sweet  Chestnut,  also  nearer  the  hotise  are 
Cedars,  Irish  Yews,  Sequoia  gigantea.  Hollies, 
Rhododendrons  and  other  trees  and  shrubs.  An 
ornamental  water  basin,  with  a  handsome  vase 
rising  from  its  centre,  and  planted  with 
Nymphseas,  adds  further  charm  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  there  are 
several  other  ornaments  in  stonework.  The 
south  front  is  shown  in  the  bottom  picture  of  the 
'  Supplementary  Illustration,  and  this  spot  com- 
mands a  beautiful  view  of  the  park,  whilst  at 
the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  house  is 
built  flows  the  Mimram,  a  tributary  of  the  River 
Lea.  This  stream  flows  through  the  park, 
and  is  the  home  of  water-fowl,  whilst  its  banis 
are  beautiful  with  native  flowering  plants. 

Box  and  Yew  are  Largely  employed  asi  edging 
in  the  formation  of  flower-beds,  as  can  be  seen 
on  reference  to  our  pictures,  and  both  these 
shrubs  grow  well,  so  that  there  is  no  patchy- 
portion  to  damage  the  general  effect.  Opposite 
the  main  front  is  a  sunken  garden  with  five  beds 
forming  a  design,  and  other  beds  are  bordered 
with  Box  and  planted  with  Lobelia  cardinalis 
intermixed  with  Iresine  Lindienii,  Cineraria  mari- 
tima.  Begonia  Little  Gem,  and  blue  Ageratum. 
On  the  western  side  is  another  lawn,  and  in  the 
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some  in  beds  and  others  in  tubs  or  large  pots. 
On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  in  the  last  week  in 
October,  the  beautiful  autumn  tinting  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  was  attractive,  and  there  were 
still  plenty  of  flowering  plants  in  bloom,  owing 
to  the  exceptionally  fine  weather  of  the  past 
few  weeks.  Many  of  the  flower-beds  are 
planted  with  permanent  subjects,  hardy  garden 
plants,  Roses  and  ornamental  shrubs  being 
largely  employed  for  their  embellishment,  while 
there  are  some  very  fine  beds  formed  of  Box 
worked  out  in  scrolls  and  filled  between  with 
coloured  stones.  These  latter  beds  can  be  seen 
in  the  upper  picture  of  the  Supplementary  Illus- 
tration. Each  bed  has  a  different  design.  They 
are  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  building,  and 
this  quarter  is  known  as  the  scroll  or  Box 
garden.  A  path  leads  through  a.  broad  lawn, 
and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  lawn  is  a 
border  that  was  gay  with  Chrysanthemums, 
perennial  Asters,  Rudbeckia  Newmanii,  ?nd 
Phlox  Coquelicot.  The  path  is  bordered  with 
Portuguese  Laurels  clipped  into  standard  shape, 
and  about  the  lawn  are  many  noble  trees  of  Oak 


centre,  in  a  depression,  is  an  old  Oak,  the  lower 
branches  of  which  trail  upon  the  ground.  The 
tree  has  lost  some  of  its  larger  branches,  but  it 
is  still  a  grand  specimen,  and  has  a  girth  of 
20  feet  at  the  ground  level.  Next  to  this  grass- 
sward  the  flower-garden  proper  is  entered 
through  a  pair  of  handsome  wrought-iron  gates 
worked  in  vine  leaves  and  bunches  of  Grapes. 
There  are  similar  gates  at  the  eastern  side,  and 
in  the  kitchen  garden  is  another  pair,  of  a  dif- 
ferent, but  equally  beautiful,  design.  WTien  the 
visitor  passes  through  the  gateway  of  this  flower, 
garden  to  the  left  is  seen  a  Rosary  with  a  path- 
way that  is  covered  with  arches  at  intervals,  and 
up  these  are  trained  climbing  varieties  of  Roses 
and  Vitis,  with  ornamental  foliage.  Two  of  the 
largest  Rose  beds  are  enclosed  with  a  Yew  hedge 
about  3  feet  in  height  and  admittance  is  gained  by 
four  openings  :  each  enclosure  forms  a  square  : 
at  each  corner  is  an  entrance,  and  on  either  side 
the  Yew  has  been  clipped  in  a  globular  manner, 
forming  a  kind  of  portal.  There  are  other  Rose 
beds  close  by  which  are  outlined  in  Box,  whilst 
along  the  path  specimens  of  Cryptomeria  japonica 
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"have  been  planted  in  pairs.  Just  about  this 
spot  is  a  tree  of  Liriodendron  tuUpifera  of  very 
large  size,  the  foliage  of  which  is  already  be- 
ginning to  show  the  autumn  tints. 

Around  the  outskirts  of  this  Rose  garden  is  a 
border  of  hardy-flowering  plants,  with  a  back- 
ground of  shrubs.  This  border  is  now  in  course 
of  replanting  in  order  to  confine  the  subjects  to 
their  allotted  limits,  for  the  soil  is  a  very  rich 
loam,  and  the  plants  grow  with  luxuriance. 
There  is  a  summer-house  at  the  end  of  the  path, 
the  roof  of  which  is  covered  with  ornamental 
tiles  in  blue  and  green,  and  it  has  a  floor  of  blue 
tiles  in  an  artistic  design.  The  garden  facing 
the  conservatory  (see  fig.  140)  is  known  as  the 
Dairy  garden,  because  it  contains  a  model  dair)'. 
Here,  again,  the  flower-beds  are  outlined  in  Box. 
They  are  planted  with  the  red-flowered  Phlox 
Coquelicot,  Echinops  Ritro,  Cannas,  Iresine, 
Pansies,  Violas,  Zinnias,  and  the  double-flowered 
Arabis.  In  the  spring  months  they  are  gay  with 
bulbous  subjects  which  are  not  disturbed  in  the 
summer-time. 

The  conservatory  is  of  noble  proportions  and 
is  built  of  stone.  Just  inside  the  entrance  is  a 
water  basin  stirrounded  by  a  dwarf  balustrade  in 
stonework.  The  building  is  filled  with  plants  of 
suitable  species,  and  climbers  are  trained  up 
the  walls  and  across  the  roof.  All  the  plants 
appeared  to  be  doing  well.  Pleroma  macran- 
thum  was  finely  in  flower,  also  Cobaea 
scandens,  Cestrum,  and  Cassia  corymbosa. 
There  are  fine  plants  of  Clematis  indivisa, 
Mackaya  bella,  Rhynchospermum  jasminioides. 
Camellia,  Tacsonia,  Passiflora,  Proclesia  acu- 
minata, Cantua  dependens.  Acacia  armata, 
Habrothamnus ;  also,  in  pots,  or  planted  out, 
Vallotas,  Datura,  Chamaerops  P'ortunei,  Caesal- 
pinia  alpina.  Zingiber  officinalis,  Aralia  Sie- 
boldii,  Francoa  ramosa,  and  Dicksonia  antarc- 
tica.  On  the  walls  outside  are  trained  Escal- 
lonias,  the  Pomegranate,  a  fine  plant  of  Arauja 
buxifolia,  and  Roses. 

There  is  a  border  between  the  two  conserva- 
tories, and  this  is  backed  by  a  tall  wall,  ip 
which  are  trained  many  flowering  shrubs,  in- 
cluding Choisya  ternata,  Desmodium  penduli- 
florum,  Escallonias,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles, Wistarias,  Roses  and  many  other  species. 

The  entrance  to  the  south  front  of  the  man- 
sion has  on  either  side  a  fine  tree  of  Arbutus 
Unedo,  each  of  which  is  flowering  and  fruiting 
freely.  Growing  upon  the  walls  are  several 
large  plants  of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  whilst  in 
one  corner  the  wall  is  resplendent  with  the  deep 
red  autumn  tints  of  Vitis  Coignetiae.  Gatrya 
eliiptica,  Bamboos,  Banksian  Roses,  and  many 
ornamental  shrubs  thrive  against  this  warm 
south  wall.  The  walls  of  the  north  or  carriage 
front  are  furnished  with  Ivy. 

There  are  about  11  acres  devoted  to  the  vege- 
table and  fruit  gardens.  An  enclosed  garden 
embraces  about  three  acres,  the  fine  old  walls 
being  planted  with  fruit  trees,  whicli,  we  were 
informed,  have  given  heavy  crops  of  good  fruits, 
especially  Peaches,  which  succeed  well  in  the 
■open  in  this  Hertfordshire  garden.  The  soil  is 
a  good  rich  brown  loam,  and  produces  excellent 
crops  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  gardens 
are  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Staward,  formerly  of 
Loosely  Park,  who  received  the  appointment 
about  nine  months  ago.  Mr.  Staward  is  a  well- 
known  exhibitor,  especially  of  Auriculas :  he 
■comes  of  a  gardening  family,  and  pointed  out 
a  fine  white  Antirrhinum  which  was  raised  30 
years  ago  by  his  father.  Like  his  father,  he 
also  is  a  raiser  of  new  plants,  and  has  gained 
certificates  for  new  culinary  Peas ;  he  has 
also  raised  new  varieties  of  Potatos,  Violets  (a 
seedling  single  blue  Violet  named  Lady  Jeykll 
had  a  stalk  13  inches  long),  and  other  flowers. 
Mr.  Staward  secured  no  fewer  than  18  first  and 
o.  e  second  prizes  at  Vincent  Square  in  1906  for 
Auriculas.  It  was  therefore  not  surprising  to 
find  the  stock  embracing^  in  addition  to  most  of 
the  standard  kinds,  some  900  seedlings  of  this 
flower.     The  glass-houses   include    a    range    of 


fruit  houses  and  several  plant  pits,  an  old  Pine- 
apple pit — now  used  as  a  stove — with  green- 
houses and  frames.  The  houses  are  all  old  and 
belong  to  a  type  that  has  been  generally  super- 
seded. In  one  is  a  remarkable  plant  of  White 
Ischia  Fig,  which  was  ripening  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruits.  We  measured  the  bole,  and  it  was  2  feet 
1  inch  in  circumference.  It  is  believed  that  this 
old  tree  was  planted  when  the  gardens  were 
formed  in  1745.  There  are  also  fruit  trees  in 
pots  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  These  were 
ripening  their  wood  in  the  open. 

One  of  the  larger  glass-houses  was  filled  with 
Chrysanthemums  and  other  flowering  plants. 
The  whole  of  one  of  the  side  stagings  was 
planted  with  the  border  variety  Ruby  King,  a 
charming  and  floriferous  variety.  As  a  pot 
plant  for  decorative  purposes,  nothing  is  finer 
than  the  yellow  Craig  Millar.  Several  small 
pots  were  just  planted  with  Sweet  Peas  ;  these 
will  be  placed  in  open  borders  in  November, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  flower  in 
May.  The  houses  also  contain  Carnations,  Pri- 
mulas, Coleus,  Cinerarias,  Roses  (including  a 
fine  plant  of  Fortune's  Yellow,  which  flowers  in 
abundance  in  a  span-roofed  greenhouse),  and  a 
collection  of  stove  plants  and  Orchids. 


The  Week's  Work. 

PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas 

Chrysanthemums. — Plants  that  have  passed 
out  of  flower  should  be  cut  over,  leaving  the 
stems  about  1  foot  long  upon  varieties  that  do 
not  as  a  rule  produce  suckers  freely,  as  in  these 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  cuttings 
from  stem-growths.  Varieties,  however,  that 
produce  an  abundance  of  growths  from  the  base 
should  have  these  thinned  out  severely  in  order 
that  light  and  air  may  circulate  amongst  them. 
Place  the  pots  in  a  structure  where  the  plants 
will  be  exposed  to  sunlight  and  where  the 
atmospheric  temperature  will  be  about  50*^  or 
55°.  A  Chrysanthemum  plant  that  has  been 
cut  down  in  this  manner  requires  but  very 
little  water  at  the  roots,  but  a  slight  spraying 
over  the  tops  of  the  pots  in  bright  weather 
helps  to  promote  growth,  and  keeps  the  cuttings 
in  a  moderately  soft  condition.  Preparations 
must  now  be  made  for  propagating  plants  for 
blooming  next  season.  See  that  plenty  of 
small  pots  are  available  and  that  they  are 
made  clean  inside  and  outside.  The  col- 
lection which  is  grown  for  supplying  large 
blooms  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  any 
varieties  that  may  be  advantageously  discarded 
next  season  marked,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  propagated.  When  once  a  variety  has  "begun 
to  deteriorate  in  constitution  no  effort  of  the 
cultivator  will  sufiice  to  make  it  produce  ex- 
hibition flowers.  Therefore  it  is  needful  to  be 
on  the  look  out  for  new  varieties,  and  these  new 
varieties  have  to  be  grown  for  one  season  or 
perhaps  two  before  the  cultivator  can  be  quite 
sure  which  is  the  best  bud  to  select  in  particular 
instances.  Notes  should  be  taken  at  the  pre- 
sent time  of  varieties  that  have  been  cultivated 
this  season  for  the  first  time,  as  these  notes 
will  be  necessary  next  season  in  determining 
when  to  stop  the  shoots  and  which  buds  to 
select.  Early  buds  always  produce  the  largest 
blooms,  but  this  is  often  at  the  expense  of  good 
colour  and  quality  of  flower.  Many  good  sorts 
have  been  thrown  away  because  the  cultivator 
has  not  known  the  proper  date  to  secure  the 
bud.  So  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  the  last 
week  in  November  is  the  best  time  to  insert  cut- 
tings of  varieties  that  require  very  early  pinch- 
ing or  stopping,  as  growth  here  in  spring  is  very 
slow  compared  with  that  of  southern  plants. 
For  such  varieties  as  H.  Stowe,  Madame  R. 
Cadbury,  J.  C.  Neville  and  others  cuttings 
should  be  put  in  by  the  25th  of  the  present 
month,  and  they  should  be  ready  for  potting 
into  pots  3i  inches  in  diameter  by  January  25. 
Some  of  the  varieties  I  have  mentioned  have  to 
be  stopped  by  the  first  week  in  February,  in 
order  to  get  crown  buds  by  the  first  week  in 
August. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Ale.\a.ndei!,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.  G.  L. 
HoLFORD,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  VVeslonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Calogynes. — The  species  C.  cristata  and  its 
varieties  alba  and  Lemoniana  have  now  com- 
pleted their  season's  growth.  These  plants 
should  be  placed  for  the  winter  in  a  cool,  inter- 
mediate house,  well  up  to  the  light,  where  a 
minimum  atmospheric  temperature  of  about 
50^  is  maintained.  This  treatment  will  retard 
the  flower-spikes,  and  will  be  found  to  be  an 
advantage  when  cut  flowers  are  required  dur- 
ing winter,  as,  if  a  few  plants  are  brought  into 
extra  warmth  at  intervals,  a  succession  of 
flowers  can  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  plentiful  supply  of  water  hitherto 
afforded  should  now  be  considerably  reduced, 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  rooting 
material  in  a  sufficiently  moist  stage  to  pre- 
serve the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  plump  and  healthy 
condition.  These  plants  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  become  dry  at  the  roots  until  after  the 
flowering  stage  is  over.  Do  not  permit  any 
plants  to  flower  that  were  remade  this  season, 
as  they  usually  require  two  seasons  to  become 
re-established  and  fit  for  this  purpose. 

Calanthes. — Those  of  the  C.  vestita  and  C. 
Veitchii  groups  are  now  ripening  their  foliage, 
and  concurrent  with  this  natural  wet  the  plants 
are  pushing  forth  their  flower-spikes.  Later 
on,  they  should  be  given  every  encouragement 
to  develop  and  expand  their  flowers.  Less  fre- 
quent waterings  will  now  suffice  for  these  plants, 
but,  like  the  above,  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  dry  until  after  they  have  finished 
flowering.  Afford  sufficient  water  to  the  roots 
to  aid  the  proper  development  of  the  flowers, 
and  as  soon  as  they  commence  to  open  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  kept  rather 
drier.  Calanthes  at  all  seasons  require  a  light 
and  airy  position,  and  in  their  present  stage 
they  should  be  so  arranged  that  their  needs  in 
these  important  respect  may  be  fully  satisfied. 

Phalanopsis. — The  unusually  bright,  warm 
weather  we  have  experienced  this  autumn  will 
have  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  plants  of 
this  genus.  The  cultivator  should  now  be 
able  to  dispense  entirely  with  shading,  and 
the  division  occupied  by  these  plants  should, 
on  all  suitable  occasions,  be  well  ventilated,  in 
order  to  thoroughly  consolidate  the  newly-made 
leaves.  Henceforward,  water  to  the  roots  of 
these  plants  must  be  afforded  with  discretion, 
as  these,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  are  exceptionally 
sensitive.  A  safe  plan,  at  this  period,  is  to 
allow  the  rooting  material  to  dry  out,  although 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  it  remain  in  a  dry 
state  for  any  length  of  time,  otherwise  the 
health  of  the  plants  will  be  impaired,  and 
proper  development  of  the  flower-spikes  now 
pushing   forth   will   be  hindered. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.   Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Ladv 
NuNBURNHOLME,  WaHer  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Planting  of  trees. — Seldom  have  hardy  fruit 
trees  made  cleaner  or  better  growth  than  this 
season.  Though  at  one  time  they  were  late  in 
their  development,  the  shoots  have  ripened 
most  satisfactorily  during  October.  Do  not 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  removing  the  shoots 
that  will  not  be  required  for  fruiting  next  year, 
so  that  the  maximum  amount  of  light  and  air 
may  have  access  to  every  part  of  the  trees.  Lentil 
quite  recently  the  ground  has  been  too  dry  for 
the  successful  lifting  of  fruit  trees  on  light 
soils,  and  this  has  delayed  planting  operations. 
Autumn  is  undoubtedly  the  best  season  for 
planting  fruit  trees,  provided  the  soil  has  been 
properly  prepared  beforehand,  but  if  this  has 
not  been  done,  then,  in  the  case  of  heavy, 
moisture-retaining  soils,  it  will  be  better  to 
defer  planting  until  the  spring.  In  all  cases  it 
is  important  to  have  a  quantity  of  fresh  soil 
mixed  in  readiness  for  use,  so  tliat  it  is  possible 
to  apply  to  each  tree  at  planting  time  at  least 
one  barrow-load  of  fresh  compost.  Having 
prepared  the  ground,  and  assuming  that  the 
drainage  is  in  proper  condition,  suitable  holes 
should  b;  dug  out  for  receiving  the  trees. 
These  holes  should  be  made  large  enough  that 
the  roots  may  be  spread  out  to  their  fullest 
extent.  Do  not  dig  the  holes  long  before  they 
are  required,  and  be  careful  not  to  plant  the 
roots  too  deeply.  A  good  guide  in  this  matter 
is  afforded  by  the  mark  on  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
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showing  aS.  what  depth  it  was  planted  in  the 
nursery,  which  should  never  be  exceeded  after- 
wards. Cut  off  any  bruised  roots,  and  shorten 
others  that  ar>i  too  long  or  have  extra  strength. 
Place  the  tree  in  position,  and  work  a  barrow- 
load  of  prepared  soil  in  amongst  the  roots, 
lightly  shaking  the  trees  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion in  order  that  the  soil  may  percolate  into  the 
interstices.  Make  the  soil  firm  by  treading  as 
the  work  proceeds,  being  careful  not  to  press 
the  fibrous  roots  into  the  soil  more  than  3  inches 
deep.  The  treading  may  have  to  be  reduced  to 
a.  minimum  on  heavy  soils  that  are  inclined  to 
hold  the  wet.  Affix  a  stout  stake  to  each 
standard  tree  before  planting,  and  in  some  cases 
such  a  stake  will  be  necessary  also  for  pyra- 
mids and  bushes.  If  the  subsoil  is  of  a  heavy 
and  wet  nature,  it  will  be  advisable  to  dig  the 
hole  2  to  -}i  feet  deep  and  place  a  layer  of 
broken  bricks  or  stones  at  the  bottom,  covering 
these  with  a  layer  of  lime  rubble  and  putting 
over  this  some  old  turves  with  their  grass  side 
downwards.  Apply  a  mulch  of  light  litter  to 
all  the  trees  immediately  after  planting  and  give 
water  to  the  roots  if  this  is  necessary.  After- 
wards light  mulches  may  be  applied  annually  in 
order  to  encourage  the  roots  near  to  the  surface. 
In  the  case  of  large  fruit  trees  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary  to  apply  a  thorough  root-watering  before 
attempting  to  root-prune  them  or  lift  them  for 
replanting. 

Selection  of  trees. — In  the  selection  of  young 
trees  from  the  nursery  choose  healthy  speci- 
mens two  or  three  years  old  that  have  not  been 
subjected  to  severe  pruning.  Take  every  care 
of  trees  that  arrive  from  the  nurseries,  and,  if 
planting  operations  are  delayed,  let  the  trees  be 
unpacked  carefully  and  their  roots  laid  in  the 
earth  in  a  moist  situation,  as  the  fibres  suffer 
serious  injury  if  allowed  to  become  dry. 

Propagation. — Bush  fruits  may  be  propagated 
so  simply,  and  young  bushes  produce  so  much 
finer  fruits  than  older  specimens,  that  a  few 
cuttings  should  be  inserted  each  year.  These 
cuttings  should  be  formed  of  shoots  of  medium 
strength,  and  from  9  to  12  inches  long.  All  the 
buds  except  the  four  nearest  to  the  top  should 
be  removed  before  planting,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  suckers.  Insert  the  cuttings 
in  trenches,  covering  them  about  two-thirds 
their  length,  and  placing  a  little  sand  amongst 
the  soil,  afterwards  tre>^-r:g  the  soil  around 
them    firmly    with    the    foot. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


Peas. — Where  accommodation  is  provided  for 
growing  early  Peas  under  glass,  either  in  cool 
houses  or  pits,  steps  should  be  taken  to  prepare 
and  sow  the  first  batch  of  seeds.  These  may 
be  sown  in  various  ways,  for  example  in 
rows  in  well-prepared  >oil,  or  in  pots,  tubs  or 
boxes,  where  the  roots  are  more  confined.  I 
prefer  to  use  8  or  10-inch  pots.  These  should 
be  moderately  drained  and  half-filled  with  a 
compost  consisting  of  three  parts  light,  fibrous 
loam,  and  one  part  either  manure  from  an  old 
mushroom  bed  or  som.e  well-decayed  leaf  mould, 
adding  a  6-inch  pot  of  bonemeal  to  every  six 
bushels  of  compost.  Make  this  moderately 
firm,  and  sow  the  seeds  as  thickly  again  as  it 
is  intended  the  plants  shall  be  cultivated.  Four 
or  five  plants  of  tall  or  moderately  tall-growing 
varieties  are  sufficient  for  either  sized  pots. 
Cover  the  seeds  about  1  inch  deep,  and  apply  a 
thorough  watering,  afterwards  removing  the  pots 
into  unheated  frames.  Crermination  should  be 
allowed  to  proceed  slowly,  and  during  the  life 
of  the  plants  the  cooler  they  can  be  grc^vn 
the  better.  There  are  now  a  large  number  of 
varieties  adapted  to  this  treatment,  some  being 
dwarf  and  others  of  tall  growth.  "Where  cir- 
cumstances will  allow,  1  should  distinctly  favour 
the  taller  varieties,  as  they  are  capable  of  yield- 
ing heavy  crops.  .Such  varieties  mclude  Oradus, 
Early  Morn,  Edwin  Beckett,  Reading  Giant,  and 
Duke  of  Albany. 

Broad  Beans. — Although  some  people  experi- 
ence a  difficulty  in  getting  these  to  set  well  when 
grown  under  artifi"  "1  conditions,  especially  in 
pots,  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  if  proper 
attention  is  given  to  them  when  in  flower.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  now  and  treated  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  Peas,  excepting  that  in  the 
case  of  Beans  a  warmer  place  mav  be  assigned 
to  them  till  after  germination  has  taken  place. 


Take  care  to  protect  the  seeds  against  rats  and 
mice.  The  old  method  of  sowing  Peas  and 
Beans  in  the  open  grown  during  autumn  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  except  perhaps  on  very  light 
soils  and  in  the  most  favourable  parts  of  the 
country.  The  new  and  improved  long-podded 
varieties  of  Broad  Beans  are  much  the  best  for 
pot    culture. 

Seakale. — The  crop  which  has  been  grown  for 
taking  up  and  forcing  under  cover  may  now  be 
lifted.  Cut  off  all  the  thongs  and  place  them  on 
one  side.  They  will  then  be  ready  for  cutting 
into  lengths  and  tying  in  bundles  during  wet 
days  to  provide  material  for  next  year.  The 
crowns  intended  for  forcing  may  be  placed 
thickly  together  and  covered  with  ashes  until 
lequired  for  this  purpose.  Little  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  getting  them  to  grow  freely 
in  a  temperature  of  50'-'  to  55°.  The  light 
should  be  entirely  excluded  to  ensure  perfect 
blanching. 

Poiatos. — If  these  are  forced  early,  the  sets 
intended  for  such  treatment  should  now  be 
selected  and  laid  out  thinly  on  suitable  trays, 
on  which  has  been  placed  a  little  finely-sifted 
manure  from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed.  Moderate- 
sized  tubers  should  be  chosen,  and  only  of  suit- 
able varieties,  such  as  Sharpens  Victor,  May 
Queen,  and  Sharpe's  Express.  These  make  little 
haulm  and  are  quick  to  mature.  The  tubers 
should  be  placed  in  a  light  position  in  a  tem- 
perature of  about  50°. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 


Strawberries. — Strawberry  plants  in  pots  should 
now  be  placed  in  their  winter  quarters.  I  do 
not  recommend  the  old  practice  of  stacking  the 
pots  on  their  sides.  If  cool  frames  are  available 
the  plants  may  be  s.afely  stored  in  them,  plac- 
ing them  closely  together  on  a  firm  base  of  ashes 
and  affording  protection  during  severe  weather 
by  glass  lights.  It  is  especially  advisable  to  give 
this  accommodation  to  the  plants  intended  for 
early  forcing.  But  the  greater  number  of  our 
own  plants  are  plunged  closely  together  in  beds 
of  fine  ashes,  the  sides  of  the  beds  being  sup- 
ported by  planks  placed  on  their  edge,  and  the 
plants  are  protected  from  severe  frosts  by  straw 
or  bracken.  Advantage  should  be  taken  during 
the  resting  season  to  top-dress  the  plants,  doing 
this  work  when  the  soil  is  moderately  dry.  Re- 
move the  surface  soil  about  half-an-inch  deep 
with  a  pointed  stick,  and  apply  in  its  place 
a  compost  consisting  of  good  loam,  mixed  with 
one-fifth  its  quantity  of  finely-broken,  dry  horse- 
droppings  with  a  dash  of  soot  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  artificial  manure.  Make  this  compost 
firm  by  the  use  of  a  rammer. 

Early-fruiting  Figs. — If  Figs  are  required  very 
early  in  the  season,  jt  will  be  necessary  to  have 
pot-trees  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
These  should  be  selected  from  the  trees  that  were 
forced  early  last  season,  as  they  may  be  expected 
to  have  well-matured,  short-jointed  wood,  and 
the  varieties  should  be  such  as  Violette  Sepor, 
St.  John's  or  O^born's  Prolific,  either  of  which 
force  easily.  If  the  shoots  were  carefully 
thinned  and  stopped  during  the  growing  season, 
no  pruning  will  be  now  required.  The  trees  had 
better  be  washed  with  a  mild  and  warm  solution 
of  soft  soap  and  water,  or,  if  they  are  affected 
with  scale,  then  a  solution  of  the  Gishurst  Com- 
pound may  be  used,  applying  this  with  a  suit- 
able stiff  brush,  to  assist  in  dislodging  the  pest. 
The  process  of  forcing  must  be  commenced  very 
gradually  ;  for  the  first  month  the  trees  may  be 
placed  on  a  bed  in  a  house  having  an  atmo- 
spheric temperature  of  about  50°,  and  afterwards 
the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  a  fermenting  bed 
composed  of  leaves  and  stable  manure,  and  hav- 
ing a  temperature  of  60°  or  65°.  This  will  cause 
the  plants  to  make  satisfactory  leaf  and  root 
growth,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
beds  becoming  overheated.  Root-waterings  will 
not  be  necessary  very  frequently,  and  the 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  during  winter 
must  not  be  excessive. 

Late  Grapes. — Owing  to  prevalent  fogs  and 
heavy  rains,  extra  care  has  been  necessary  in 
the  man:  ^ement  of  the  late  vines.  Such  varie- 
ties as  Lady  Downe's,  Appley  Towers,  Black  Ali- 
cante, and  Lady  Hutt,  are  the  best  late  keeping 
Grapes  we  have.  Take  care  to  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  late  vineries  at  an  equal  tempera- 


ture of  about  50°.  Ventilate  the  houses  pretty 
early  and  freely  on  fine  days,  but  keep  them 
closed  in  foggy  or  wet  weather.  Do  not  allow 
the  water  pipes  to  get  very  hot  at  3ny  time,  as 
this  would  cause  the  fruit  to  shrivel,  and  there- 
fore during  frosty  weather  the  temperature  may 
be  allowed  to  fall  a  few  degrees  below  50°. 
Examine  the  bunches  every  few  days,  and  re- 
move any  decayed  berries.  Make  use  of  the 
Grapes  that  will  not  keep  long  first.  Such  varie- 
ties include  Madresfield  Court,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Mrs.  Pearson,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Alnwick 
Seedling.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  fruits  that  were 
lightly  shaded  during  the  time  of  ripening,  the 
glass  having  been  shaded  with  lime  water,  have 
coloured  excellently,  and  are  keeping  well.  To 
prevent  the  berries  of  this  Grape  from  becoming 
discoloured  or  shrivelled  by  the  sun,  the 
bunches  should  be  shaded  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen  from  the  vines,  by  placing  pieces  of  white^ 
paper  above  the  fruit. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Lockinge 
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Climbers  upon  walls. — It  will  be  necessary  tO' 
examine  wall  climbers  which  have  been  allowed 
to  overgrow  their  bounds  during  late  summer 
and  autumn,  and  prune  them  to  remove  the  over- 
weight of  growth  which,  if  left,  would  be  likely 
to  cause  the  plants  to  get  unfastened  or  broken 
by  the  action  of  wind  or  snow.  In  the  case  of 
Sf)me  species  it  is  necessary  to  retain  a  consider- 
able portion  of  young  wood,  which  may  be  con- 
veniently done  if  a  similar  amount  of  weak  and 
useless  sprays  is  removed  to  make  the  necessary 
loom.  The  stronger-growing  Roses  need  this 
kind  of  treatment,  and  the  rampant  Ivies  always- 
have  a  better  appearance  if  kept  well-thinned. 
In  the  case  of  Ivy,  the  growths  should  be  kept 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  top  of  the  wall  at 
all  seasons.  Closely  cut  and  properly  thinned, 
Ivy  will  be  found  to  cling  must  satisfactorily  to 
the  wall,  which  is  an  advantage.  Ceanothus 
r,loire  de  Versailles  should  be  pruned  severely, 
leaving  only  two  or  three  eyes  on  the  present 
year's  growth  to  produce  the  flowering  trusses, 
next  season. 

Summer  bedding  plants. — The  tender  plants 
which  have  been  hitherto  protected  in  an  un- 
heated frame  will  be  safer  after  this  date  if  re- 
moved to  some  structure  where  frost  can  be  ex- 
cluded, such  as  heated  pits  or  vineries  in  which 
the  vines  are  at  present  resting  and  where  a 
little  fire  heat  is  used  occasionaTy  to  expel  damp. 
Old  plants  will  need  very  little  water  after  they 
have  become  established  in  their  pots,  but 
younger  plants  which  may  be  growing  in 
a  heated  structure  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  dry.  Verbenas  are  rather  trou- 
blesome at  this  season  if  kept  in  unheated 
frames,  because  the}'  are  subject  to  mildew  and 
damping.  Nevertheless,  if  they  are  kept  ia 
drier  conditions  they  are  apt  to  suffer  from 
ihrips,  therefore  a  moderately  dry  and  cool 
atmosphere  is  necessar}',  and  an  occasional 
fumigation  alternated  with  dustings  of  flowers 
of  sulphur,  taking  care  also  to  remove  all  decay- 
ing matter  from  the  plants  as  soon  as  it  is  ob- 
served. The  Calceolaria  cuttings,  whether  in 
pots  or  planted  in  unheated  frames,  merel}'  re- 
quire protection  from  frost  and  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation during  favourable  weather.  If  allowed 
to  get  too  dry  at  their  roots,  they  are  apt  to 
shrivel.  These  remarks  apply  also  to  Pent- 
stemons,  Violas,  Veronica  Andersonii,  and 
similar   plants. 

Heucliera  sanguinea. — After  a  time  the  older 
plants  of  this  species  naturally  appear  con- 
siderably above  the  ground  level,  and  it  is- 
advisable  to  either  divide  the  plants  at  this 
season  for  increasing  the  stock,  or  apply  slight 
protection  from  frosts  by  placing  some  light, 
sandy  soil  around  each  plant,  which  will  cover 
the  tender  portion  of  the  stem.  If  seed  is  sown 
in  unheated  frames  and  the  seedlings  trans- 
planted to  the  open  ground  in  spring,  they  will 
flower  freely  the  second  season. 

Salvia  patens. — This  species  and  all  similar 
tubers,  including  Mirabilis  Jalapa  (Marvel  of 
Peru)  should  be  lifted  and  stored  in  a  dry 
shed  or  cellar  where  frost  will  not  be  likely  to 
enter.  I  may  mention  that  on  the  morni'ng  of 
October  26  there  were  10  degrees  of  frost  regis- 
tered here,  and  this  cold  has  put  an  end  to  our 
summer  bedding. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

■Letters  for  Publication,  as  -jsell  as  spicimcia  o/  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,   London. 

THE  PAPER  sent  as  early  in  the  meek  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

.^Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T/ic  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrttiions,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

4llustrations,  -  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  andta  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but  ne 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lessor  injury. 

l.ocal  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sendingto 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

fiewapa\>ers.— Correspondents  sending  ne-.i'spapers  should  be 
eaietiillo  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10— 

■  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  Nat.  Bose  Soc.  Com. 
meet.  Plymouth  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).  British  Gard. 
Assoc.  Ex.  Council  meet.  Devizes  Chrys.  Sh.  High- 
gate  and  Dist.  Chrys.  Sh.  (3  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  11— 

Chester  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).  Cambridgeshire  Hort. 
Soc.  Sh.  (2  days).  York  Chrys.  Sh.  South  Shields 
and  Northern  Counties  Soc.  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
Doncaster  and  Dist.  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).  Buxton 
Chrys.  Sh.    Corn  Exchange  Chrys.  Sh.,  Mark  Lane, 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  12- 

Weslern-super-Mare  Chrys.  Sh.    Barnsley  Chrys.  Sh. 
(2  days)  (provisional).      Chrys.  Sh.  at  the  White  City, 
Manchester  (Botanical  Gardens',  (3  days). 
TRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  13- 

Bradford  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).    Sheffield  Chrys.  Soc.  Ex. 
(2   days).      Nottingham   Chrys.   Sh.  (2  days).     Leeds 
Paxton  Soc.  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  davs).     Hudderstield  Chrys. 
Sh.  (2  days). 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  14— 

Burton-on-Trent  and  Shobnall  Chrys.  Soc.  Ex.  at  Burton- 
on-Trent.  

Average    Mean   Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Iwfty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 43-8°. 
Actual  Temperatures  :- 

l^cmaoii. —  Wednesday,  November  4  (G  p.m.):  Max.  55°; 
Min.  45". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  l.of\don  —Thursday,  November  5 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  301  \  Temp.  ST  ;  II  catller— 
Overcast. 
PnovmcES.— Wednesday,  November  4  (6  p.m.):  Max.  67° 
Ireland  S.  ;  Min.  60°  Scotland  E. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe 

&  Morris,  at  10.30. 
MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY— 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Hare  Hill  Nursery,  Addlestone, 

by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 
WEDNESDAY— 

200,000  Fruit  Trees,   &o.,   at   Messrs.   Home   &  Sons' 

Nurseries,     Perry    Hill,     Clifle,    near     Rochester,    by 

Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11.30. 

2,000   Roses,   Herbaceous  and    Border  Plants,  Palms, 

Azaleas,  &c.,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C  ,  by  Protheroe 

&  Morris,  at  1. 
THURSDAY— 

Unreserved   Clearance  Sale  of   Young  Nursery  Stock, 

at    Portland  Grange  Nurseries,    Matlock,   by  order  of 

Messrs.  Kurd,  Sons  &  Co.,    by   Protheroe  &  Morris, 

at  11.30. 
FRIDAY— 

A  Collection  of  valuable  Orchids,  also   imported  and 

established  Orchids  in  variety,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside, 

E.C,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


It  has  frequently  been  remarked 
•  The  jji^j  many  of  the  leading  institutions 
Royal        .       ,  .  ,  , 

Botanic     in  this   country  have   sprung   from 

Gardens,  quite  modest  beginnings,  and  their 
present  greatness  is  due,  not  so 
much  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  definite 
and  preconceived  plan,  as  to  the  more  gra- 
dual process  of  a  natural  course  of  evolu- 
tion.    Development,     in     fact,     has     proceeded 

*  Th^  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  :  Historic  and 
Descriptive,  by  W.  J.  Baan,  assistant  curator.  With  an 
introduction  by  Sir  William  Thiselton-Dyer,  K.C.M.G.,  &c. 
With  20  reproductions  in  colour  from  paintings  by  N.  A. 
Olivier,  and  40  half-tone  plates  from  photographs  by  E.  J. 
Wallis.    Cassell  &  Co.,  1909. 


on  lines  determined  by  environing  circum- 
stances which  are  continually  changing  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  The  controlling  factors 
are  seldom  simple  in  character.  The  construc- 
tive efforts  of  individuals  are  not  infrequently 
baffled  by  the  apathy  of  a  more  or  less  indif- 
ferent public,  and  sometimes  they  are  chal- 
lenged by  the  active  hostility  of  those  in  power. 
But  we  are  a  practical  people,  and  when  once 
an  influential  section  of  the  community  has 
become  convinced  of  the  utility  of  an  enter- 
prise, the  means  are  generally  forthcoming  to 
enable  it  to  be  carried  through  successfully. 

The  history  of  Kew,  as  related  in  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Bean's  admirable  book,  has  in  many  re- 
spects followed  the  general  course  of  other  large 
movements,  and  it  has  assuredly  justified  the 
foresight  of  those  who  have  from  time  to  time 
helped  forward  its  development.  Possibly  it  is 
not  an  altogether  unfortunate  circumstance,  both 
for  Kew  and  for  the  country,  that  its  growth 
was  not  unduly  forced  at  first.  It  has  had  time, 
so  to  speak,  to  look  about  it,  and  to  seize  upon 
the  numerous  opportunities  for  making  itself 
useful  that  have  from  time  to  time  occurred 
since  its  foundation.  We  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  first  Royal  personages, .  to  whose  good- 
will so  much  is  owing,  could  have  had  an  idea 
of  the  vast  results  which  were  to  be  achieved,  by 
the  modest  institution  which  in  its  earlier  years 
maintained  an  unostentatious,  if  indeed  not 
precarious,  existence  at  Kew. 

It  happened  happily,  for  the  destiny  of  the 
great  botanical  establishment  and  most  fortu- 
nately for  the  empire  at  large,  that  the  right  men 
were  selected  to  guide  its  progress.  It  is  due 
to  their  splendid  efforts,  aided  by  the  far-sighted 
policy  of  distinguished  men,  and  not  least  also 
by  the  munificent  encouragement  given  by  Royal 
jjersonages,  that  this  country  possesses  a 
botanical  institution  which  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

Kew  Gardens,  as  we  know  them  to-day,  have 
been  formed  by  the  gradual  fusion  of  a  number 
of  distinct  properties,  parks,  and  gardens,  be- 
longing to  various  houses  and  palaces.  The 
initial  impetus  towards  the  founding  of  the 
botanical  collection  of  plants  seems  to  have 
been  started  by  Sir  Henry  Capel,  who  lived  in 
what  became  known  as  Kew  House.  The  house 
passed  by  marriage  to  a  Mr.  Molyneux,  who 
died  in  1728,  and  two  years  afterwards  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  obtained  a  lease  of  Kew  House 
from  the  Capel  family. 

In  this  manner  Kew  became  as.sociated  dire:tly 
with  the  Royal  House,  an  association  which  has 
been  more  or  less  closely  maintained  up  to  our 
own  times.  It  was  especially  as  a  consequence 
of  the  interest  taken  in  botany  and  horticulture 
by  Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha,  that  the 
nucleus  of  a  botanical  centre  was  created  at  Kew. 
William  Alton,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  employed 
under  Philip  Miller  in  the  Physic  Gardens, 
belonging  to  the  Apothecaries,  at  Chelsea,  was 
engaged  as  superintendent  of  the  Kew  gardens. 
It  is  of  interest  to  remember  that  a.  few  years 
ago  Kew  discharged  her  debt  which  she  thus 
owed  to  the  Physic  Garden.  For  when,  owing 
to  various  circumstances,  this  historic  place, 
one  of  the  oldest  botanic  gardens  in  Europe, 
was  threatened  with  dissolution,  it  was  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Sir  William  T.  Thiselton- 
Dyer,  at  that  time  Director  of  Kew,  that  the 
old  garden  was  not  only  saved,  but  rendered 
available  to  the  large  and  increasing  number  of 
botanists  in  the  colleges  of  the  Metropolis. 

It  was  during  the  elder  Alton's  period  of  office 
at    Kew   that    Sir    William    Chambers    built    so 


many  of  the  temples  and  other  structures, 
several  of  which  remain  features  of  the  gardens 
at  the  present  day. 

Unquestionably  the  most  important  event  that 
has  happened  in  the  history  of  Kew  was  the 
appointment  of  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker  as 
Director  in  1841.  Hooker  was  in  every  respect 
a  great  man.  Gifted  with  imagination  and  en- 
dowed with  remarkable  foresight  and  energy,  he 
rapidly  transformed  the  15  acres  which  at  first 
formed  his  charge.  Soon  afterwards  the  area 
was  increased  by  additions  granted  by  Queen 
Victoria,  and  in  1S43  the  pleasure-grounds  were 
also  handed  over  to  the  Director  on  the  retire- 
ment of  W.  T.  Aiton,  son  of  William  Alton, 
who  had  previously  managed  them.  The  great 
Palm  house  had  already  been  begun  by  Decimus 
Burton,  and  its  noble  proportions  and  beautiful 
lines  still  command  general  admiration.  Six- 
teen years  later  the  Temperate  House,  designed 
by  the  same  architect,  was  begun,  though  the 
original  scheme  of  this  building  was  only  com- 
pleted a  few  j-ears  ago. 

Space  forbids  us  to  dwell,  as  we  would  wish, 
on  the  later  developments  which  have  taken 
place  under  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thiselton-Dyer,  and  the  present  Director, 
but  that  the  progressive  work  has  not  been 
arrested  within  the  past  few  years  is  seen  in  the 
enlargement  of,  and  improvements  in,  the  Her- 
barium, as  well  as  in  the  utilisation  of  Cumber- 
land Lodge  which  has  been  handed  over  to  the 
gardens. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  the  place  where  the  finest 
collection  of  plants  in  the  world  is  to  be  found, 
nor  as  a  garden  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty, 
that  Kew  is  so  justly  celebrated.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ratio.!,  its  value  is  incal- 
culable, although  this  aspect  of  its  daily  activity 
is  known  to  comparatively  few  besides  those 
more  directly  interested  in  it.  Probably,  how- 
ever, everyone  recognises  its  importance  as  a 
centre  from  which  assistajioe  in  kind  as  well 
as  advice  to  other  parts  of  the  empire  is  con- 
tinually given,  with  results  that  have  been  in 
some  cases,  as  Sir  W.  Thiselton-Dyer  remarks, 
in  his  interesting  Introduction  to  Mr.  Bean's 
book,  "fraught  with  'wealth  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice.'  " 

But,  nearer  home,  Kew  serves  another  func- 
tion— that  of  giving  to  young  gardeners  the  finest 
chance  a  man  can  have  of  rising  to  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession.  It  is  not  only  at  home, 
but  as  pioneers  in  the  colonies — they  "  dot  th© 
course  of  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railway" — that  the 
training  received  at  Kew  is  found  to  tell  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  able  to  profit  by  it. 

An  interesting  chapter  could  be  written  on 
the  striking  personalities  that  have  been  con- 
nected in  one  way  or  another  with  Kew.  Wil- 
liam Cobbett,  for  instance,  was  a  picturesque 
personage  who,  though  originally  a  gardener, 
will  be  remembered  for  his  political  opinions 
and  literary  expositions  of  rural  life.  Perhaps, 
however,  his  animadversions  on  the  "  rascally 
Surrey  heaths"  would  fail  to  command  general 
acceptance  at  the  present  day.  In  surveying  the 
activities  of  Kew,  both  past  and  present,  as  re- 
lated in  Mr.  Bean's  book,  the  reader  will  be  im- 
pressed by  the  Report  upon  the  gardens  presented 
to  Parliament  in  1841  by  the  Committee  of  en- 
quiry appointed  by  the  Government,  the  lines 
then  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  a  national 
garden  being  exactly  thoic  upon  which  Kew  has 
.developed.  So  much  ia  this  the  case  tliat  the 
recommendations  then  handed  to  Parliament 
and  to  the  new  Director,  Sir  William  Hooker, 
might  be  written  now  as  a  brief  description  of 
the  functions  at  present  discharged  by  Kew. 
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Mr.  Bean,  who  has  so  well  traced  the  history 
of  the  great  institution  to  which  he  himself 
belongs,  refers  also  to  its  influence  on  the 
science  of  botany.  Those  who  are  botanists, 
no  less  than  those  whose  interests  lie  more 
especially  in  the  direction  of  horticulture  and 
tropical  agriculture,  will  gratefully  recognise 
the  inspiration  and  help  that  Kew  has  ever 
giien   so  freely. 

A  passing  reference  must  be  made  to  the  im- 
mense amount  of  valuable  literature  which  has 
emanated  from  Kew.  The  Genera  Plantarum  by 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  the  Flora  of  British  India 
by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  and  the  Index  Kcwensis 
— only  to  mention  a  few  of  the  works  published 
under  the  auspices  of  Kew,  will  stand  as  perma- 
nent monuments  to  testify  to  its  strenuous 
activity  ;  whilst  the  famous  Botanical  /Magazine, 
which  was  entrusted  to  the  editorship  of  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker  in  1827,  has,  ever  since  1841,  been 
<jlirectly  associated  with  Kew. 
,  Many  will  read  with  delight  the  narrative  of 
Kew  as  told  and  illustrated  in  the  volume  before 
us.  And  whether  we  happen  to  be  specially 
attracted  by  the  aesthetic,  the  scientific,  or  the 
more  practical  and  economic  side  of  this  great 
national  institution,  all  will  readily  echo  the 
words  with  which  Sir  William  Thiselton-Dyer 
closes  his  Introduction  to  the  book  :  Floreat 
Kew. 

Belgian  Honour  for  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
V.M.H.— In  the  London  Guzetle  for  October  21  it 
is  stated  that  the  King  has  been  pleased  to  give 
and  grant  to  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  his 
Majesty's  Royal  license  and  authority  to  accept 
and  wear  the  insignia  of  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  Leopold,  conferred  upon  him  by  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  in  recognition  of 
valuable  services  rendered  by  him.  We  are 
sure  all  our  readers  will  join  in  the  hearty  con- 
RiM '.Illations  we  offer  to  Mr.  Veitch  on  this 
,1  Mii-ious  occasion.  King  Leopold  could  not 
hi.e  selected  a  more  representative  or  highly- 
respected  exponent  of  British  horticulture. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, November  10,  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster.  At  thre^  o'clock  p.m.  a 
lecture  on  "  British  Wild  Flowers  in  the  Gar- 
den "  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  John  W.  Odell. 

Botanical  Magazine. — The  issue  for  Novem- 
ber contains  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the 
following  plants:  — 

Muss.enda  ervthrophvli.a,  tab.  8222. — This 
is  a  showy  shrub,  described  as  long  ago  as  1827, 
from  specimens  collected  by  Thonnikg  on  tlie 
Gold  Coast,  but  the  oldest  herbarium  specimens 
at  Kew  were  collected  by  Mr.  Gustav  Mann  in 
February,  1862,  in  the  Cameroons  at  an  eleva- 
tion between  3,000  and  4,500  feet.  It  has  since 
been  collected  by  travellers  in  various  localities 
from  Sierra  Leone  to  Angola  and  eastward  to 
Uganda.  It  is  a  stove  shrub  belonging  to  the 
Nat.  Ord.  Rubiaceas  ;  its  branches  and  leaves 
and  flowers  are  more  or  less  clothed  with  soft 
hair.  The  flowers  are  about  IJ  inch  across,  borne 
in  dense  terminal  cymes,  and  clothed  with  long 
spreading  crimson  hairs  on  the  outside,  yellow 
v/ithin,  changing  to  red,  crimson  in  the  centre. 
The  ornamental  character  of  the  plant  arises  from 
the  development  of  calyx  leaves  of  a  brilliant 
red  colour.  Only  one  of  the  calyx  lobes  on  a 
particular  flower  develops  into  a  leaf,  and  in 
other  flowers  from  the  .same  cyme  there  is  no 
such  development.  Mr.  W.  Botting  Hemslev, 
who  describes  the  species  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  mentions  that  the  species  has  been 
introduced  to  Kew  by  Mr.  H.  N  Ridley, 
Director  of  the  Singapore  Botanic  Gardens,  who 
forwarded  a  plant  in  a  Wardian  case  in  1907. 
In    a    note    upon    the    cultivation    of    the    plant 


Mr.  W.  Watson  refers  to  Mr.  W.  Bull  as  having 
distributed  the  species  in  1883,  but  it  was  not 
successfully  cultivated  at  that  time.  At  Kew, 
the  plants  received  from  Singapore  have  been 
grown  in  a  moist  tropical  stove,  where  they 
have  formed  shapely  well-furnished  shrubs, 
about  2  feet  high,  and  were  in  flower  for  about 
two  months,  the  red  calyx  leaves  being  quite 
as  effective  as  the  bracts  of  Euphorbia  (Poin- 
settia)  pulcherrima,  and  they  appeared  to  be  as 
persistent. 

MECONOPSIS  SINUATA,  V.4R.  latifolia,  tab. 
8223. — The  species  M.  sinuata  is  not  known  in 
gardens,  and  Lieut. -Col.  Prai.n"  states  that  it  is 
rare  in  Alpine  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  at  10,000  to 
12,000  feet.  It  is  cfosely  allied  to  M.  aculeata, 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  54.56, 
but  has  narrower,  slightly-lobed  leaves  and 
longer  capsules,  widest  above  the  middle.  M. 
sinuata  latifolia  has  leaves  as  wide  as  those  of 
M.  aculeata,  but  as  slightly  lobed  as  in  the  case 
of  M.  sinuata.  Its  flowers  differ  from  those  of 
M.  aculeata  in  having  a  narrower,  more  prickly 
ovary  and  a  deep  pink  or  bright  orange  instead 
of  a  pale  green  stigma.  Its  capsules  are,  though 
shorter,  obconic  as  in  M.  sinuata,  not  widest 
below  the  middle  as  in  M.  aculeata.  Lieut. - 
Col.  Prain  says  that  this  flower  may  prove 
distinct,  but  until  it  can  be  compared  with 
living  plants  of  M.  sinuata  the  plant  is  best 
treated  as  a  variety,  latifolia,  of  that  species, 
from  which  it  differs  in  its  wider  leaves  and 
shorter  fruits.  One  of  the  plants  at  Kew  v;hich 
developed  partially  double  flowers,  such  as  are 
sometimes  seen  in  M.  integrifolia,  was  figured  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  September  12  last, 
p.  202. 

Berberis  yunnanexsis,  tab.  8224. — This 
Chinese  species  is  described  by  Mr.  J.  Hutchin- 
son. It  v/as  first  discovered  by  Delavay  in 
1885,  near  Lankong,  Yunnan,  at' an  altitude  of 
10,000  feet.  Since  then  it  has  been  collected  in 
Western  China  by  Wilson.  Though  very  closely 
allied  to  B.  macrosepala,  also  gathered  by  Wil- 
son, B.  yunnanensis  is  nevertheless  distinct,  hav- 
ing glabrous  young  branches  instead  of  shortly 
pubescent  ones.  In  B.  5'unnanensis  the  petals 
are  acute  and  scarcely  emarginate  and  bear  small 
rounded  glands,  whereas  in  B.  macrosepala  they 
are  obtuse  with  a  broad,  widely  emarginate  apex, 
and  the  glands  are  larger  and  'more  elongated. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bean  states  that  Kew  is  indebted  for 
this  species  to  Mr.  Maurice  L.  de  Vilmorin. 
The  fruit  is  a  bright  red  colour. 

CoLU.MNEA  magnifica,  tab.  8225. — This  species 
is  figured  from  specimens  presented  by  Col. 
Beddome  and  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton.  It 
was  figured  and  described  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Sprague 
^-who  also  describes  the  plant  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine — in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  for  Feb- 
ruary I,  1908,  p.  66. 

PvRUS  sinensis,  tab.  8226. — This  species  was 
introduced  into  this  country  by  Captain  J.  P. 
Wilson  in  1820,  and  the  fruit  was  illustrated 
ill  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October  9,  1875, 
fig.  95.  Dr.  Otto  Stapf  mentions  that 
a  fruit  produced  from  a  graft  in  1823  was  de- 
scribed by  Lindley  in  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  Land., 
\'ol.  vi.  {1826},  p.  396,  as  measuring  nearly  3 
inches  in  length  and  2-2-  inches  in  diameter,  form- 
ing an  almost  perfect  oval,  covered  with  a  pale, 
dull,  yellow  skin  marked  with  numerous  rough 
brown  spots,  and  possessing  a  white,  crisp  flesh 
with  the  flavour  of  an  Apple  rather  than  that 
of  a  Pear,  though  of  no  particular  excellence. 
P.  sinensis  is  known  in  China  as  sha-li  (Sand 
Pear),  and  was  mentioned  as  such  by  Roxburgh 
in  his  Hortus  Bengalensis  in  1814.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bean  states  that  this  Pear  has  been  cultivated 
at  Kew  since  1875.  It  flowers  freely  almost 
every  year  early  in  April,  but  rarely  produces  a 
large  crop  of  fruit.     The  flowers  are  white. 


Horticultural  Club. — The  next  House 
dinner  of  the  club  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
Xovember  10,  at  6  p.m.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor. 
Mr.  C.  D.  McKay  will  talk  about  "French 
(-hardening." 

British  Gardeners'  Association.  —  Tlie 
next  meeting  of  the  London  Branch  will  take 
place  at  "  Carr's,"  Strand,  on  November  12,  at 
7.30  p.m.,  when  Mr.  J.  Harrison  Dick  will  give 
a  lantern  lecture  on  "  Famous  Gardeners."  All 
profesiiijnal  gardeners  are  welcomed. 

The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  will  hold 
its  London  show  in  1909  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Westminster,  on  July  23,  and  the 
provincial  show  will  be  held  at  Saltaire,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Saltaire  Horticultural  and  Rose 
Society,  on  July  13.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  190S  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor  on  December  11,  at  three  o'clock. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  holding  trials 
of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  gardens  of  the  University 
College,  Reading,  in  1909,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
make  a  charge  of  2s.  6d.  for  each  variety  sent 
for  trial,  and  to  receive  varieties  only  from  the 
raisers  or  original  distributors.  The  secretary 
is  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Adelaide  Road,  Brent- 
foid. 

South-Eastern   Agricultural  College. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Ciovernors  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  was  re- 
cently held  at  Caxton  House,  Westminster, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  AsHCOMBE.  A  resolution  was  passed 
agreeing  with  the  conclusions  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion and  Research.  A  special  horticultural 
course  has  been  instituted  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  practical  fruit  grower,  and  will 
commence  next  January.  A  Fruit  CSrowers'  Con- 
ference will  be  held  at  the  college  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  when  insecticides,  spraying,  the  packing 
and  grading  of  fruit,  &c.,  will  be  discussed. 

Distress  Employment  in  the  Royal 
Parks. —Mr.  Harcourt,  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  has  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  asked 
by  Mr.  Pike  Pease  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  work  will  be  found  in  some 
of  the  Royal  parks  for  men  for  whom  employ- 
ment is  desired  by  the  Central  (Unemployed) 
Committee.  The  work  consists  of  digging  and 
silting  gravel,  levelling  ground,  drainiiag,  clean- 
ing out  ponds  and  lakes,  diverting  and  widening 
roads,  and  preparing  ground  for  nursery  pur- 
poses. These  are  works  for  which  no  money 
has  been  voted  by  Parliament  ivL  the  votes,  and 
the  wages  of  the  men  will  be  paid  entirely  by  the 
Central  (Unemployed)  Committee.  The  super- 
vision, tools,  and  materials  required  will  be 
provided  out  of  the  sum  taken  for  this  purpose 
in  the  vote  for  the  Royal  parks  which  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  last  spring. 

Sale  of  Orchids.— The  two  days  unreserved 
sale  of  Mr.  J.  Bradshaw's  Orcliids  at  Messrs. 
Protiieroe  &  Morris'  Rooms  on  October  29 
and  30  resulted  on  the  first  day  in  £2,941  and 
on  the  second  £2,137.  The  feature  in  the  sale 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  value  of  all  good 
Orchids,  and  especially  of  white  Cattleyas  ;  and 
the  revival  of  high  prices  for  fine  coloured  forms 
of  Cattleya  Trianas.  C.  Trianse  The  Premier 
realised  61  guineas,  74  guineas,  and  52  guineas 
respectively.  C.  T.  Clinkaberryanum  was  pur- 
chased for  38  guineas,  and  others  realised 
equally  good  prices.  Cattleya  labiata  Cook- 
soniae  was  sold  for  60  guineas  ;  and  C.  Dowiana 
Rosita  60  guineas  and  48  guineas.  The  collec- 
tion was  not  rich  in  good  blotched  forms  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  but  those  offered  for 
sale  well  sustained  their  values. 
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Flowers  in  Season.— A  selection  of  varieties 
of  Pentstemon  has  been  received  from  Hawick 
Nurseries,  N.B.,  where  Mr.  Forbes  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  this  useful  border  and  bedding 
plant.  The  varieties  sent  not  only  represent  a 
great  assortment  of  colours — principally  led, 
white,  crimson,  and  purple,  but  they  have  extra 
large  inflorescences  of  well-shaped  blooms.  Mr. 
Forbes'  strain  ranks  among  the  finest  in  the 
country,  and  the  advance  seen  in  some  of  the 
more  notable  varieties  is  very  remarkable.  Those 
gardeners  who  cultivate  the  Newbury  Gem 
variety,  if  they  do  not  already  possess  the  white 
kind,  will,  no  doubt,  desire  to  include  it  in  their 
collection.  It  closely  resembles  the  type  in  all 
5ave  colour, 
! 

Proposed  Memorial  to  the  late  Mr. 
Nicholson. — We  have  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  :  — "  October  29,  1908.  The  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  been 
requested  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Geo. 
NiCHOLSO.v,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S.  With  this  they  most 
cordially  agree.  There  are  few,  if  any,  men  to 
whom  the  present  generation  of  ,'ardeners  owes 
a  deeper  obligation  than  to  the  author  of  The 
Dictionary  of  c;(7;<f««/H^,  a  work  which  '  has  done 
more  towards  the  standardisation  of  plant  names 
and  developing  an  interest  in  horticulture  than 
anything  published  since  Loudon,'  1829.  Mr. 
Nicholson  was  for  many  years  a  most  valued 
member  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  our 
Society.  He  also  took  a  very  active  part  and 
keen  interest  in  the  re-establishment  of  examina- 
tions by  the  Society,  and  himself  acted  as  one 
of  the  examiners.  It  is  in  view  of  this  last  point 
and  after  carefully  estimating  the  amount  likely 
to  be  subscribed  that  the  Council  propose  to 
establish  a  '  Nicholson  Prize,'  to  be  awarded 
annually  after  examination  to  the  students  at 
Wisley.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  addressed 
'The  Nicholson  Prize  Fund,  R.H.S.  Office,  Vin- 
cent Square,  London,'  and  cheques  and  postal 
orders  made  payable  to  '  The  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,'  crossed  London  and  County 
Bank. — W.  WiLKS,  Secretary. 

"  By  order  of  the  Council." 

Chrysanthemum    Feltons   Favourite.— 

Mr.  P.  L.\DDS  draws  our  attention  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  variety  published  on  p.  315  last  week. 
The  flowers  submitted  to  the  Floral  Committee 
were  certainly  not  pure  white,  and  the  words 
"palest  lemon,  approaching  white"  fairly 
described  them.  A  bloom  now  sent  in  by  Mr. 
L.4DDS  is  nearly  white  with  a  lemon  centre,  and 
possibly  the  lemon  colour  becomes  less  notice- 
able with  age,  but  the  flowers  are  hardly  likely 
to  be  seen  at  any  time  as  pure  white,  as,  for 
instance,  the  old   Elaine. 

Paris. — Quite  recently  the  Place  du  Carrousel 
in  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  workmen,  prepara- 
tory to  its  being  turned  mto  a  large  public 
garden.  It  will  extend  the  stretch  of  greenery 
which  lies  between  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  The  cost  of  the  enter- 
prise is  estimated  at  60,000  francs. 

•  "  Beautiful  Flowers." — We  have  received 
a  copy  of  the  second  part  of  Beautiful  Flowers 
and  How  to  Grow  Thcm^  a  notice  of  which  ap- 
peared in  our  last  issue.  This  part  contains 
the  concluding  portion  upon  Roses,  and  the  rest 
of  the  pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  bulbs, 
which  is  not  concluded.  Among  the  coloured 
illustrations,  two  of  which  represent  Anemones 
and  Crown  Imperials  (Fritillaria  imperialis),  are 
commendable,  and  another  is  a  pretty  represen- 
tation of  a  Tea  Rose  with  yellowish  blossoms. 

»  Published  by  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack.     Price  Is. 


Plants  Flowering  out  of  Season. — Our 

remarks  last  week  in  regard  to  a  Laburnum 
flowering  at  Kingston  have  brought  several  let- 
ters from  correspondents  who  have  noticed 
similar  instances  of  plants  flowering  out  of 
season.  Mr.  R.  Yeats,  of  Gloddaeth  Hall  Gar. 
dens,  Llandudno,  describes  a  Lilac  bush  in  full 
bloom.  It  is  growing  in  a  north-westerly  aspect. 
A  correspondent  from  Warrington  mentions  that 
there  are  three  Laburnum  trees  in  full  bloom  in 
that  district,  and  although  the  flowers  appear 
fully  developed,  the  racemes  are  short,  as  we 
pointed  out  last  week.  Another  tree  noticed  in 
full  bloom  by  this  correspondent  is  the  White 
Hawthorn,  which  is  growing  in  a  situation  shel- 
tered from  the  north  by  a  high  building. 

Marriage. — Mr.  B.  Franxis  Cavanagh,  who 
was  appointed  from  Kew  to  the  post  of  Super- 
intendent, Agri-Horticultural  Gardens,  Madras, 
in  November,  1899,  was  recently  married  to  Miss 
Annie  Kathleen  Walker.  Mr.  Cavanagh's 
present  address  is  the  Park,  Baroda. 

The  Danger  in  Spraying  Fruits  Ap- 
proaching Ripeness. — Cultivators  who  spray 
their  plants  with  poisonous  fungicides  or  in- 
secticides should  beware  of  the  harm  that  may 
arise  from  the  poison  adhering  to  ripening 
fruits.  Quite  recently  a  serious  case  of  poison- 
ing was  reported  from  a  Continental  city,  and  it 
was  definitely  traced  to  the  improper  use  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  as  a  spray  whilst  the  fruit  was 
maturing.  Apart  from  the  regrettable  results 
that  may  ensue  from  such  a  practice,  and  the 
risks  thereby  incurred,  the  cultivator,  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  reputation,  should  exercise  the 
greatest  caution  and  discretion  in  the  use  of 
poisonous  sprays  on  fruits  or  vegetables  that 
are  used  for  human  consumption. 

Forestry  in  the  North  of  Scotland. — 

A  new  Lectureship  in  Forestry  has  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  Governors  of  the  Aberdeen  and 
North  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
attached  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Dr.  Marshall  Lang,  C.V.O.,  Principal  of 
Aberdeen  University,  presided  at  the  inaugura- 
tion, and  introduced  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Willlam 
Dawson,  M.A.,  B.Sr.  Principal  Lang  said  his 
presence  there  that  day  might  be  accepted  as 
an  expression  of  the  interest  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen  was  taking  in  the  cause 
furthered  by  the  College  of  Agriculture.  That 
interest  was  not  merely  a  growth  of  yester- 
day. It  was  first  apparent  in  the  year  1780, 
when  the  late  Sir  William  Fordyce  gave  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  foundation  of  a  lectureship  in 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  agriculture. 
In  the  various  lectureships  that  had  already  been 
instituted  in  connection  with  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  there  was 
a  direct  touch  established  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  staple  industry  of  the  North  of 
Scotland.  It  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  Uni- 
versity  that  it  should  have  this  association  with 
the  great  national  industry.  It  widened  the 
LIniversity's  horizon,  and  it  furthered  its  useful 
work.  It  was  equally  an  advantage  to  agricul- 
ture to  be  connected  with  that  famous  and  an- 
cient seat  of  learning,  to  have  access  to  its 
accommodation,  its  resources,  and  its  instru- 
ments. They  were  that  day  more  immediately 
concerned  with  a  very  interesting  new  departure 
in  the  University — the  departure  signified  in 
the  term  "  forestry."  He  took  it  that  there  was 
a  universal  agreement  that  the  timber  of  this 
land — the  forestry  of  this  land — had  been  far 
too  much  neglected  in  the  past.  The  causes  for 
that  they  had  not  to  go  far  to  seek.  Perhaps  St. 
Grouse  had  had  something  to  do  with  it  ;  perhaps 
the  desire  for  an  immediate  return  from  land 
also  may  have  been  concerned  with  it,  but  they 
could  all  recognise  that  the  want  of  knowledge 


as  to  the  best  way  of  promoting  tree  growth,  the 
kinds  of  trees  that  best  suited  the  soil,  and  the 
cultivation  of  trees  had  most  of  all  to  do  with 
it.  That  was  true  of  all  Scotland,  but  more  par. 
ticularly  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  Aber- 
deen College  of  Agriculture  was  sharing  in  the 
revival  of  interest  in  that  important  de- 
partment, and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  them  Mr.  Dawson,  the  first  lecturer 
of  the  University  in  forestry.  Mr.  Dawson 
was  a  graduate  of  Aberdeen,  and  he  did 
not  come  among  them  as  a  stranger.  He. 
came  to  them  with  a  great  reputation,  with 
extensive  information,  and  with  capabilities  of 
using  and  adapting  scientific  methods.  If  en- 
thusiasm, the  faculty  of  lucid  exposition,  and 
sympathy  with  students  were  requisites  of  a  suc- 
cessful teacher,  they  would  find  those  requisites 
amply  illustrated  in  the  gentleman  whom  he 
now  asked  to  deliver  his  introductory  lecture. 
Mr.  Dawson,  who  was  warmly  received  by  a 
large  audience,  gave  a  long  and  most  instruc- 
tive lecture. 

Publications  Receiwed.-Ccojis  and  their  Culti- 
vation, by  Primrose  McConnell.  (London  :  Cassell 
&  Co.,  Ltd.)  Price  Is.  net.— French  Gardening,  by  E. 
Kennedy  .-^nton.  (London  :  Stanley  Paul  &  Co.,  1, 
Clifford's  Iqq.)  Price  3d.  net.— The  Country  Home,  for 
November,  an  excellent  monthly  illustrated  magazine 
published  by  Messrs.  Arch.  Constable  &  Co.    Price  6d, 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himselj  responsible  Jor  the- 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

Carnation  Winter  Cheer.— I  send  for  your 
inspection  a  few  blooms  of  Winter  Cheer  Car- 
nation from  plants  growing  in  beds  in  the  flower 
garden  here.  We  cultivate  this  variety  exten- 
sively for  planting  out  in  beds  and  borders,  as  it 
flowers  freely  during  August,  September  and 
well  into  October,  after  all  other  border  Car- 
nations are  over.  The  cuttings  are  inserted,, 
each  with  a  heel,  in  shallow  boxes  during  Sep- 
tember and  rooted  in  frames  having  bottom  heat. 
The  variety  is  also  grown  in  these  gardens  for 
flowering  in  winter.  \V.  Wenman,  Hickletore 
Kail  Gardens^  Doncaster,  October  2S. 

Shrubs  for  a  North  Wall  (see  p.  304). — 
Choysia  ternata  does  well  against  a  north  wall ; 
at  the  present  time  it  is  giving  its  second  crop- 
of  flowers,  which  are  not  the  least  damaged  by 
the  sudden  frosts  we  are  now  experiencing. 
Garrya  elliptica  is  also  valuable  for  the  posi- 
tion named.  As  the  flowers  of  the  male  plant 
are  the  most  ornamental,  care  should  be  taken 
to  procure  that  sex  ;  but  where  space  permitSy 
the  female  form  may  with  advantage  be  added 
for  the  sake  of  its  black  berries.  The  Camellias- 
are  hardy  in  many  districts,  and  when  planted 
against  a  north  wall  the  flowering  period  is  de- 
layed, and  the  blooms  often  escape  damage 
from  spring  frosts.  Kven  though  they  yield 
no  flowers,  the  Camellia  makes  a  handsome  and 
uncommon  wall  plant.  The  single  and  semi- 
double  forms  are  the  most  suitable  for  outdoor 
culture.  In  the  southern  and  western  seaside 
districts  the  Escallonias  thrive  surprisingly  in 
a  north  aspect.  E.  macrantha  is  the  species, 
most  commonly  grown,  but  the  others  are  of 
equal  value  ;  for  a  low  wall  Escallonia  rosea  i& 
preferable.  A.  C.  BartUtt,  Pencarrow  Gardens, 
Cornwall. 

PvRUS  SoRBUS.  —  Reading  the  iateresting- 
article  about  this  tree,  published  on  p.  236  in  H 
the  issue  for  April  13,  1907,  it  struck  me 
that  you  might  be  interested  in  seeing  fruiting 
branches  from  a  tree  raised  from  seed  saved 
from  fruit  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Wm.  Robinson 
24  years  ago.  The  tree  is  now  30  feet  in  height 
and  has  a  girth  of  20  inches  at  4  feet  from  the 
ground.  This  is  the  first  year  that  it  has 
flowered.  Not  knowing  that  "the  seedliiiL:s 
have  been  found  to  be  very  delicate  and  shond 
be  kept  in  a  cool-house  for  four  or  five  years 
during  winter,"  mine  were  planted  out  when  an 
inch  or  two  above  ground,  and  not  one  failed  to 
grow  into  a  healthy  tree.  A.  A.'.,  Harrow  Weald. 
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Parasitic  Pests  and  Diseases. — On  p.  299 

Mr.  Lynch  raises  a  very  important  question  : 
•'  Is  there  any  reason  for  the  very  common 
opinion  that  unhealthy  plants  are  more  liable  to 
the  attack  of  insects  or  fungi  than  are  those 
which  are  healthy  and  vigorous?"  Mr.  Lynch 
himself  distinguishes  healthy  and  unhealthy 
plants,  and,  to  avoid  misconception,  I  take  it  he 
means  by  these  terms  that  a  plant  is  perform- 
ing its  functions  either  normally  and  is  healthy, 
or  abnormally  and  is  unhealthy,  without  being 
diseased,  by  which  term  I  understand  that  its 
iealth  is  impaired  without  a  parasitic  organism 
being  the  cause.  Everyone  has  had  experience 
of  plants  being  unhealthy  without  any  apparent 
cause.  The  late  Professor  H.  M.  Ward  says  on 
this  point  in  his  little  book  on  Disease  in 
F/an/s,  pp.  93,  94,  and  95:  '"A  plant  in  perfect 
liealth  and  in  the  fullest  exercise  of  all  its 
iunctions  has  its  roots  in  a  soil  which  is  suit- 
ably warmed  and  aerated,  contains  the  right 
quantities  of  water,  which  dissolve  just  the  pro- 
per propoition  of  all  essential  mineral  salts,  but 
nothing  poisonous,  while  the  soil  itself  has  a 
texture  such  that  the  roots  and  root  hairs  can 
extend  and  do  their  utmost  in  absorbing."  A 
little  later  he  says:  "Now  suppose  the  same 
plant,  with  its  roots  in  an  unsuitable  soil,  too 
dry  or  too  poor  in  mineral  supplies  .  .  . 
'and  a  starvation  period  sets  in."  This  is  one 
of  the  causes  by  which  unhealthy  plants  are 
piroduced  Now  I  take  it  our  next  point  is  to 
prove  whether  a  healthy  plant  or  an  unhealthy 
plant  is  more  liable  to  disease.  If  we  bear  in 
jiiind  that  disease  germs  are  present  everywhere, 
that  spores  of  parasitic  fungi  or  eggs  of  destruc- 
tive insects  are  deposited  upon  healthy  and  un- 
healthy plants  alike,  we  must  own  that  both 
Itinds  are  exposed  to  exactly  the  same  degree  of 
danger  from  these  sources  ;  in  other  words,  they 
are  equally  exposed  to  disease.  In  human  patho- 
logy this  is  exactly  the  same  ;  we  all  are  ex- 
posed to  the  same  risks  of  disease  by  infection 
as  plants  are.  Why  should  there  be  an}''  excep- 
tion in  plant  pathology?  In  this  argument  I 
Avould  answer  Mr.  Lynch's  question  emphati- 
cally in  the  negative,  exactly  as  he  himself  sees 
no  reason  why  the  one  or  other  should  be  more 
or  less  liable.  Certainly  the  point  as  to  whether 
an  unhealthy  plant  suffers  more  from  disease 
than  a  healthy  one  has  no  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  there  is  another  side  to  this  argu- 
ment. Have  not  all  of  us  learned  from  experi- 
ence that,  though  we  human  beings,  just  as 
plants,  are  exposed  to  the  same  risks  of  disease, 
i.e.,  are  equally  liable  to  disease,  yet  that  in 
cases  of  epidemics  among  any  kind  of  living 
organisms  some  escape  unhurt,  while  others  fall 
a  victim?  In  human  pathology  we  refer  again 
and  again  to  the  constitution  and  the  predisposi- 
tion of  individuals,  but  in  plant  pathology  we 
liave  hitherto  felt  disinclined  to  think  them 
possessed  of  the  same  faculties.  I  think  every- 
body  is  agreed  in  medicine  that  constitution  and 
predisposition  are  i/ie  vital  points  responsible 
for  increased  power  of  resistance  or  special  lia- 
bility to  disease.  This  predisposition  or  lia- 
bility to  take  disease,  which  may  be  present 
"hereditarily,  or  develop  through  unfavourable 
conditions  or  surroundings,  accounts  for  the 
appearance  or  deve'.opment  of  a  disease,  while 
at  the  same  time  robust  constitutions  possess 
greater  power  of  resistance.  This  condition  of 
affairs,  in  my  opinion,  is  solely  responsible  for 
the  mixing  of  ideas,  that  unhealthy  plants  are 
more  liable  to  disease  than  healthy  plants.  But 
indeed  it  is  entirely  the  individual  power  of 
Tesistance  against  or  the  existing  impaired  facul- 
ties, in  other  words  the  predisposition  or  sus- 
ceptibility to  disease  that  accounts  for  the 
appearance  of  disease  rather  more  in  unhealthy 
plants  than  in  healthy  ones.     H.   T.   Giissow. 

Mr.    Lynch   asks    whether    unhealthy 

plants  are  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects 
or  fungi  than  are  those  which  are  healthy  and 
vigorous.  It  appears  to  the  cultivator  that  all 
plants  are  equally  exposed  to  contagion,  but 
may  not  be  equally  liable  to  attack,  because  the 
bealthy  plant  possesses  a  degree  of  resistance 
to  disease  that  is  lacking  in  plants  which  have 
become  debilitated,  either  through  lack  of  nutri- 
tion or  through  being  kept  "in  conditions  in  which 
they  are  unable  to  make  use  of  the  nutrition 
within  their  reach.  I' n cleanliness  may  be  a 
predisposing  cause  to  disease.  In  human  patho- 
logy it  is  well  known  that  certain  diseases  are 
more  readily  contracted  when  the  blood  is  in  a 
more  or  less  morbid  condition.     There  appear.* 


to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  parasitic  dis- 
eases generally  thrive  better  in  cases  where  the 
host  is  in  a  normal  condition,  but  on  the  con- 
trary whilst  it  is  most  unsafe  to  expose  a  patient 
to  contagion  when  the  blood  is  known  to  be  in 
a  condition  other  than  normal,  should  infection 
result,  the  unhealthy  subject  generally  suffers 
the  greater   injury,     K. 

1  do  not  feel  able  to  speak  definitely 

as  to  fungoid  attacks,  but  as  regards  insect  at- 
tacks, I  think  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  common  theory  is  the  result  of  common 
observation.  We  almost  invariably  find  in 
growing  large  plots  of  young  trees  in  the  nur- 
sery that  attacks  of  aphis,  &:c.,  start  upon 
stunted  unhealthy  trees  and  spread  to  those 
around.  For  this  reason  we  have  for  some 
years  made  a  practice  of  going  over  the  fiats 
in  spring  and  removing  and  burning  all  inferior 
trees.  Most  gardeners  who  suffer  from  the  pre- 
sence of  rabbits  find  that  a  newly-planted  and 
slightly-wilted  plant  will  be  eaten  by  them 
when  healthy  established  specimens  of  the  same 
thing  are  passed  by.  Again,  it  is  a  fairly  well- 
established  fact  that  parasitic  pests  of  animals 
are  much  more  numerous  on  unhealthy  indi- 
viduals. It  may  be  said  that  this  is  simply 
owing  to  the  sickly  animal's  inability  to  cleanse 
itself,  but  this  will  not  apply  in  all  cases.  A 
healthy  dog  does  worry  hi^  tenants  unmerci- 
fully, but  an  ox  has  little  facility  for  harrying 
his,  whether  sick  or  well.  The  analogies  be- 
tween plants  and  animals  are  so  close  that  no 
excuse  is  needed  for  arguing  from  one  to  the 
other.  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Lowdham  Nurseries^ 
Nottinghafn. 

Sporting  in  a  Retinospora.  — Seeing  the 
report  on  p.  2C9  of  the  sporting  of  Retinospora, 
which  was  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
Scientifice  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.,  I  am  en- 
closing pieces  of  a  similar  sport  with  a  piece  of 
the  parent  plant.  The  tree  is  growing  in  these 
gardens,  and  I  also  enclose  a  small  sketch  [Not 
reproduced. — Kd.]  showing  the  position  of  the 
sport  on  the  tree.  /.  Barnard,  Mostyn  Hall 
Gardens,   Mostyn,   N.    Wales. 


SOCIETIES. 

HEREFORD     FEUIT    AND    CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

October  28  &  29.— This  Society  held  its  annual 
show  on  these  dates  in  favourable  weather,  in 
the  Shire  Hall,  Hereford.  Apples  formed 
the  principal  feature,  and  they  were  of 
excellent  quality.  There  wa.s,  however,  a  consid- 
erable falling  off,  compared  with  former  years, 
in  the  display  of  Pears.  Grapes  were  creditably 
staged  in  the  few  classes  devoted  to  them, 
especially  good  being  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
from  Stoke  Edith  Gardens.  Chrysanthemums 
have  at  no  time  been  a  great  feature  at  this 
Hereford  show. 

Open  Classes. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  Apples,  both 
culinary  and  dessert  kinds,  arranged,  with  deco- 
rative foliage,  in  a  space  of  70  square  feet, 
three  exhibits  were  staged.  Mr.  R.  M.  Whit- 
ing, of  Credenhill,  Hereford,  deservedly  won 
the  1st  prize  with  clean,  highly-coloured  .fruit. 
About  one-third  of  the  collection  were  dessert 
varieties,  including  King's  Acre  Pippin,  Ailing- 
ton  Pippin,  Rosemary  Russet,  James  Grieve, 
Tillington  Seedling,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Charles  Ross,  and  Herefordshire  Pearmain. 
Of  culinary  sorts  were  noted  grand  dishes 
of  Newton  Wonder,  Tyler's  Kernel,  Bis- 
marck, Tibbett's  Peaimain,  and  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling. 2nd,  Mr.  E.  W.  Caddick,  of  Caradoc, 
Ross,  with  large  fruits  of  leading  varieties.  3rd, 
Messrs.  Pewtress  Bros.,  Tillington  Nurseries, 
Hereford. 

A  Decorative  Group  oi-  Fruit. 
The  inclusion  of  both  fresh  and  preserved 
fruits  was  permitted  the  space  being  confined  to 
50  square  feet.  This  made  an  interesting  class, 
in  which  three  exhibitors  staged  attractive  dis- 
plays. Messrs.  Pewtress  Bros,  took  the  lead 
with  an  assortment  of  fruit,  principally  Apples 


and  Pears,  arranged  in  boxes,  baskets,  and 
dishes,  interspersed  with  decorative  plants.  2nd, 
The  Hereford  Co-operative  Fruit  Co. ;  3rd 
Mr.  Caddick. 

There  were  four  exhibits  staged  in  a  class  for 
a  collection  of  Apples,  12  culinary  and  12  dessert 
kinds.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  Get- 
ting, &  Co.,  Newton,  Glewston  Court,  Ross. 
The  fruits  were  large,  well-coloured,  and  clean 
of  skin.  2nd,  Mrs.  Woodhouse,  Burghill  Court 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Nunn).  The  class  for  a  collection  of 
12  dishes  of  kitchen  Apples  was  competed  by  five 
growers.  J.  Lee,  Esq.,  Higher  Biddington, 
Cheshire,  being  placed  1st  with  fine  dishes  of 
Byford  Wonder,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Golden 
Spire,  Alfriston,  Annie  Elizabeth,  &c.  Mr. 
Kelly  followed  closely. 

The  class  for  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  of 
dessert  Apples  made  a  splendid  show,  Mr. 
Kelly  being  placed  1st  amongst  eight  exhibi- 
tors. The  Rev.  G.  H.  Devonport,  Foxley  (gr. 
Mr.  R.  Currie),  was  a  good  2iid. 

Pears. — There  was  no  entry  in  a  class  for 
Pears,  to  be  arranged  with  foliage  decorations 
in  a  space  of  35  square  feet.  In  a  class  for  eight 
dishes,  A.  W.  Foster,  Esq.,  Brockhampton 
Court,  Ross  (gr.  Mr.  Parrott),  was  placed  1st 
amongst  six  exhibitors.  2nd,  the  Rev.  Preben- 
dary Brierley  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Foster). 

There  was  25  single-dish  classes  for  distinct 
varieties  of  Apples,  amongst  which  were  to  be 
found  many  of  the  best  fruits  in  the  hall,  and 
in  the  most  of  the  classes  there  was  strong  com- 
petition. 

The  best  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  were 
shown  by  P.  H.  Foley,  Esq.,  Stoke  Edith  Park, 
Hereford  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Roberts)  ;  the  best  of  the 
variety  Gros  Colmar  by  Mr.  Parrott  ;  and  the 
best  of  Gros  Maroc  by  Mr.  Sykes. 

■prizes  were  offered  by  the  Herefordshire 
County  Council  for  Apples,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  F. 
Roberts,  Capt.  Cox,  and  Mr.  Whiting  being 
prominent  prize-winners. 

The  champion  dishes  were  as  follow  : — Dessert 
Apples  :  1st,  Mr.  Whiting,  with  a  grand  dish 
of  Allington  Pippin.  Culinary  Apples  :  1st,  Mr. 
J.  Lee,  with  large  and  highly-coloured  fruits 
of  Mere  de  Menage.  Pears:  1st,  the  Rev. 
Devonport  with  a  fine  dish  of  Doyenne  du 
Cornice. 

Trade   Exhibits. 

The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford, 
showed  upwards  of  80  dishes  of  Apples;  also 
fruit  trees  in  pots  and  floral  devices. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Florist,  Hereford,  showed  floral 
devices.  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  &c. 

Messrs.  Young  &  Co.,  Hatherly,  Cheltenham, 
had  Tree  Carnations  displayed  in  vases. 


THE    LEAMINGTON    ONION    SHOW. 

Octuuer  24. — It  was  anticipated  when  the 
particulars  ni  this  Onion  Show  were  first 
made  known  that  a  very  keen  competition  would 
result,  but  all  expectations  were  exceeded.  No 
fewer  than  seventeen  hundred  bulbs  were  staged. 
Although  several  consignments  of  these  stood 
out  conspicuously  from  the  rest,  nevertheless, 
most  of  those  exhibited  were  well-grown  speci- 
mens of  the  Leamington  Giant  variety. 

The  premier  award  of  £100  was  made  to  Mr. 
A.  R.  Searle,  Castle  Ashby  Gardens,  North- 
ampton, who  had  an  Onion  well  over  3  lbs.  in 
weight,  which  was  of  great  depth  and  splendidly 
ripened.  Many  congratulations  were  offered 
^Ir.  Searle,  and  the  valuable  prize  was  handed 
to  him  on  the  afternoon  of  the  show. 

The  second  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  S.  J. 
Baker,  Wear  House  Gardens,  Exeter,  who  also 
staged  a  remarkably  fine  Onion,  and  the  third 
prize  by  Mr.  W.  Turnham,  Culhara  Court  Gar- 
dens, Henley-on-Thames.  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle, 
Little  Gaddesden,  Berkhampstead,  was  fourth. 
There  were  in  all  sixty-one  prizes  for  the  single 
bulb. 

In  addition  to  these,  valuable  prizes  were 
offered  for  collections  of  vegetables  grown  from 
Messrs.  Rogers,  Leamington,  seeds,  and  the  first 
prize  of  £5  and  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  William  Folkes,  Dunstable  Street,  .\nipt- 
hill,  Bedfordshire,  who  had  some  wonderfully 
fine  produce.  The  promoters  of  the  Show  were 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  excellence  and  keen- 
ness of  the  competition  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  offer  valuable  prizes  again  next  year. 
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rHi'--^^?\»Sr  November  4-5-6. 

"^  ^HRYS.VNTHEMUMS  are  just  now 
the  most  prominent  flowers  in 
tile  garden  and  greenhouse. 
The  important  November  ex- 
hibition of  the  National  Society 
affords  opportunity  for  compar- 
ing the  ad\'ance  made  in  this 
beautiful  autumn  flower,  and 
shows  in  what  direction  further 
progress  is  likely  to  b«  made.  In 
sections  it  would  seem  tliat  perfection  had 
alniost  been  obtained  from  the  exhibition 
point  of  view,  and  certainly  in  the  Japanese 
type  all  that  is  needed  has  been  reached 
in  the  matt<:rs  of  size  and  substance  of 
petal,  but  there  is  still  room  for  varieties  with 
improved  shades  of  colouring,  especially  in  the 
tones  of  red.  The  market  varieties  now  hold  an 
important  position,  for  Chrysanthemums  are  a 
■  feature  in  the  fiower  marliets  durmg  quite  nine 
months  of  the  year.  Those  of  the  border  or 
decorative  type  also  increase  in  popularity  in 
each  succeeding  year,  and  the  gardener  has  now 
at  his  disposal  a  wealth  of  beautiful  varieties 
that  are  alike  useful  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  flower  border  or  for  furnishing  blooms. 
The  single  varieties  appear  to  have  always  suf- 
fered from  neglect,  and  these  exquisite  flowers 
are  seen  less  frequently  tlian  ever  at  exhibi- 
tions. The  trained  plants  have  quite  gone 
out  of  favour,  and  this  year  the  class 
for  these  plants  was  omitted  from  the 
schedule.  The  exhibition  was  opened  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  favourable  weather,  the  Wed- 
nesday at  Sydenham  being  fine,  with  sunshine 
at  intervals.  This  year  the  majority  of  the  ex- 
hibits were  displayed  in  the  central  avenue,  and 
they  were  in  point  of  numbers  about  equal  to 
those  staged  last  year,  there  being  more  in  the 
larger  classes  and  rather  fewer  in  those  of 
lesser  importance.  Several  novelties  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Floral  Committee,  which  met  at 
12  o'clock  on  the  first  day,  and  this  body  granted 
Certificates  of  Merit  to  11  new  varieties. 

Groups  of  CHRvsANrHEMu.MS. 

There  were  two  classes  provided  for  groups 
of  Chrysanthemums,  one  open  to  all-comers 
and  the  other  restricted  to  amateitr  growers. 

In  each  case  the  schedule  required  a  display 
of  Chrysanthemums  with  suitable  foliage  plants 
and  sprays  of  other  subjects,  and  not  fewer  than 
four  sections  of  the  flower  were  to  be  repre- 
sented. The  open  class  was  for  an  exhibit  occu- 
pying 300  superficial  feet.  There  was  only  one 
display  in  each  section,  the  exhibitor  in  the 
open  class  being  IVIr.  F.  Brazier,  Nurseryman, 
Addison  Road,  Caterham.  Fie  arranged  a  cir- 
cular exhibit,  using  bamboo  epergnes,  short  and 
tall,  with  a  large  central  stand,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground large  exhibition  blooms  of  popular 
varieties  in  vases.  Coloured  foliage  and  sprays 
of  berried  plants,  with  a  number  of  pot  plants 
of  Golden  Privet,  gave  suitable  relief  to  the 
Chrysanthemums.  The  exhibit  was  awarded  Ihe 
1st  prize. 

The  exhibitor  in  the  amateur  class  was  I.ady 
Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Howe)  who  put  up  a  very  creditable 
exhibit,  also  in  a  circular  manner.  The  group 
was  worthily  awarded  the  1st  prize.  It  con- 
tained a  wealth  of  Japanese  blooms,  arranged 
principally  as  a  large  cone  in  the  centre,  and  in 
the  outer  part  were  groups  of  decorative  varie- 
ties, in  which  was  set  a  Cocos  Palm  or  a 
Oodiaeum  (Cjoton).  The  whole  was  relieved 
with  lerns,  Palms,  and  Codiaeums. 

Cut  Bloo.ms  :  Open  Classes. 
Dlooms  Shown  on  Boards. 
Incurved  Varieties.— The  class  for  36 
blooms  of  distinct  varieties  was  contested  by 
four  exhibitors,  all  the  displays  being  of  good 
quality,  although  the  paucity  of  bright  colours 
in  this  type  of  the  Chrysanthemum  was  appar- 
ent in  the  exhibits.  The  yellow  and  white 
varieties  are  good,  'but  what  is  needed  are 
brighter  colours,  especially  shades  of  red.  There 
are  too  many  of  a  dull  bronze  tone.  The  1st 
prize    was    awarded    to    J.    B.    Hankey,    Esq., 


Fetcham  Park,  Leatherhead  (gr.  Mr.  \V.  Higgs), 
who  won  easily,  having  by  far  the  laigest  and 
best  flowers.  His  varieties  were  as  follow  : — 
Buttercup  (a  fine  large  bloom,  but  with  rather 
loose  florets;,  Mrs.  Barnard  Hankey  (silvery- 
red,  the  inner  surface  of  the  florets  are  red), 
Souvenir  de  Wm.  Clibran  (white).  Lady  Isabel 
(blush),  Emblerae  Poitevine  (yellow),  Chrys. 
Bruant  (dull  bronz)'-red),  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones 
(white).  May  Philips  (yellow,  fading  to  blush 
pink),  G.  F.  Evans  (a  good  bloom  of  yellow 
colour),  H.  Hearn,  Mrs.  J.  Hygate  (white)',  Mrs. 
G.  Denyer  (white  and  pink).  Miss  E.  Holding 
(very  pale  lilac),  W.  Higgs,  Boccace, 
Godfrey's  Eclipse,  W.  Pascoe,  Duchess  of 
Fife  (of  fine  globular  form,  white),  Pantia 
Ralli,  Daisy  Southam  (a  choice  flower  of 
deepest  yellow  colour),  W.  J.  Higgs,  Mrs.  J. 
Wynn,  Frank  Treslian,  Mrs.  F.  Judsun, 
Triomphe  de  Montbrun,  Romance,  Topaize 
Orientale  (fine  form,  lemon  coloured),  Edwin 
Thorp,  Margaret  Brown,  Le  Peyrou,  Hanwell 
Glory,  Clara  Wells,  J.  Agate,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hall, 
aad  Chas.  Curtis  (^he  best  of  the  yellow  varie- 
ties). 2nd,  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park, 
Kpsom  (gr.  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt).  The  best  blooms 
in  this  exhibit  were  Buttercup,  W.  Pascoe, 
Amber  Beauty,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  F.  Judson, 
Clara  Weils,  XIrs.  Barnard  Hankey,  and  Mrs.  J. 
Wynn.  3rd,  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leather- 
head  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Mease). 

Tiut-h't:  blooms  of  incurved  varieties,  distnut. — 
There  was  a  good  competition  in  this  class, 
eight  exhibits  being  seen,  the  choicest  dozen 
being  shown  by  .Miss  Wilmott,  Warley  Place 
Gardens,  Gicat  Warle)',  Essex  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
I'reece),  whose  blooms  were  bright  and  fresh  in 
appearance  and  of  desirable  form.  The  varie- 
ties were  Mis.  G.  Denyer  (pink),  Buttercup, 
-Mrs.  F.  Judson  (of  purest  white),  W.  Biddle, 
Emblenie  Foitevene,  Triomphe  de  Montbrun, 
Godfrey's  Eclipse,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  Daisy  Southam,  Lady  Isabel,  and  Clara 
Wells.  2nd,  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Leatherhead 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Higgs),  with  G.  F.  Evans  (a  large 
yellow,  flower),  Miss  E.  Holding,  Edwin  Thorp, 
l^dv  Isabel  (a  shade  of  red,  a  desirable  col- 
our)', Duchess  of  Fife,  &c.  3rd,  A.  Tate,  Esq., 
Leatherhead  (gr.  Mr.  \\ .  Mease). 

Six  incurved  blooms  of  one  variety. — There 
were  five  exhibits  in  this  class,  and  all  were 
yellow  varieties.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  A.  T.  Miller,  Esq.,  Emlyn  House.  Leather- 
head (gr.  Mr.  G.  Mileham),  who  had  fine  blooms 
of  Buttercup.  2nd,  A.  Kempe,  Esq.,  15,  Ross 
Road,  Norwood  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Osmond),  with  small 
but  well-formed  flowers  of  C.  H.  Curtis.  3rd, 
F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  New  Barnet  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Parr),   with   Buttercup. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 
The  largest  class  in  this  section,  that  for  48 
blooms  of  distinct  varieties,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  Show.  There  were  six  ex- 
hibits, and,  collectively,  they  made  a  big  dis- 
play. Competition  was  very  keen,  and  the 
judges  resorted  to  pointing,  with  the  following 
result : — E.xecutoks  of  Lady  Louisa  .Xshburton, 
Melchet  Court,  Komsey,  Hants,  (gr.  Mr.  Ct 
Hall),  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  with  177J 
points  ;  2nd,  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leather- 
head (gr.  Mr.  W.  Mease),  with  160^  points  ;  and 
3rd,  J.  B.  Hankev,  Esq.,  Leatherhead  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Higgs).  The  varieties  comprising  the  1st 
prize  exhibit  were  those  following  :  F.  S.  \'allis 
(a  bold  bloom),  R.  'Vallis,  Mrs.  N.  Davis,  Splen- 
dour, W.  A.  F.therington,  Bessie  Godfrey  (an  ex- 
cellent example  of  this  fine  yellow  variety), 
Annie  Hamilton  (white).  Magnificent  (of  richest 
led  colour).  White  Marquise  'Venosta,  Edith 
Jameson,  Leigh  Park  Wonder,  Valerie  Green- 
ham,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  (a  choice  flower).  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Mrs.  Vallis,  Lady  Talbot  (an  ex- 
cellent bloom,  very  large  in  size,  with  long,  nar- 
row, pale  yellow  florets),  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  Miss 
Hickling,  William  Watson,  President  Viger, 
Sensation,  Lady  Conyers,  Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pear- 
son, Mrs.  J.  Dunne,  A.  Davis  (fine  in  colour, 
deep  yellow),  A.  H.  Broomhead,  Mme.  C. 
Na,gelmackers,  Mrs.  F.  Coster,  M.  V.  Venosta 
(a  fine  bloom  of  this  recurving  variety),  Mrs.  W. 


Knox,  Mrs.  J.  Dunne,  Thrumpton  Pride,  Mme. 
P.  Radaelli,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  W.  Gee,  Melchet 
Beauty,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Norman  Davis  (fine 
orange-red  colour,  but  rather  small).  Marquis 
of  ^  Northampton,  President  Loubet,  Erio 
Crossby,  Mis.  D.  Fairweather,  Mme.  R.  Ober- 
thur,  W.  Beadle  (of  fine  colour].  Lady  Hender- 
son, Maud  Jefferies  (the  best  white  variety  m 
the  exhibit),  J.  H.  Doyle,  and  Mme.  Rivol  (a 
magnificent  specimen  of  this  3'ellow  variet)). 
Mr.  Tate  showed  fine  blooms  of  Lady  Talbut, 
Mrs.  E.  Crossley,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neil,  'Reginald 
Vallis,  Mme.  P.  Kadaelli,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  L. 
Thorn,   and  Mary  Inglis. 

Twenty-four  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties,  dis- 
tinct.— A  special  prize  of  five  guineas  was  offerei 
in  this  class  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Sir 
Albert  Rollit,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  Here,  again,  were 
seen  some  fine  blooms,  the  class  being  contested 
by  seven  exhibitors.  The  1st  prize  went  in 
favour  of  J.  D.  Faber,  Esq.,  Rush  Court,, 
Wallingford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Dymock),  for  a  magnifi- 
cent coPectioo,  the  flowers  being  large,  bright, 
and  fresh  in  appearance.  They  were  all  so  good 
that  we  give  the  varieties,  which  were  as  fol- 
low : — Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mme. 
Nagelmackers,  Lady  Talbot,  Valerie  Greenham, 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Reginald  Vallis,  Edith  Smith, 
Mary  Inglis,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  General  Hutton, 
Mrs.  Vallis,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  W.  A. 
Etherington,  Walter  Jinks,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Bessie- 
Godfrey,  Henry  Stowe,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Coster,  Mrs. 
J.  v..  '  Dunne,  Viola,  Mme.  R.  Oberthur^ 
Florence  Penford,  and  Leigh  Park  Wonder. 
2nd,  R.  B.  Jacomb,  Esq.,  Ewell  House,  Ewell 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  "Holden),  with  F.  S.  Vallis,  Magnifi. 
cent,  Norman  Davis,  Henry  Perkins,  Edith 
Smith,  Valerie  Greenham,  Bessie  Godfrey,  &c. 
3rd,  A.  James,  Esq.,  Coton  House,  Rugby  (gr.  ' 
Mr.  A.  Chandler). 

Twenty-four  blooms  of  distinct  varieties. — The 
prizes  in  this  class  were  offered  by  four  im- 
portant trade  growers,  and  the  conditions  were 
that  the  blooms  weie  to  be  of  varieties  sent  out 
by  the  donors  of  the  prizes  and  six  at  least 
introductions  sent  out  during  the  last  two  sea- 
sons. The  1st  prize  was  £12  and  the  2nd  £8.  The 
class  brought  five  entries,  all  of  exceptionally 
good  quality.  So  close  were  the  first  two  exhibits- 
that  pointing  w.as  resorted  to,  and  only  two 
points  separated  the  1st  and  2nd  prize  groups 
shown  by  the  ICxecutors  of  Lady  Louisa  Ash- 
burton,  Melchet  Court,  Romsey,  Hants  (gr.  Mr. 
G.  Hall),  and  John  Balfour,  Esq.,  Haxlow, 
Essex  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Jefferies),  respectively. 

The  winning  stand  contained  the  following 
varieties: — Mrs.  N.  Da\is,  Norman  Davis, 
Annie  Lunt,  W.  Beadle,  R.  C.  Pulling,  Leigh 
Park  Wonder,  Thos.  Stevenson,  Paul  Randet, 
Edith  Jameson,  W.  Watson,  Miss  H.  Rowlev, 
W.  M.  Moir,  MLiry  Doniicllan,  E.  Archer,  Mrs.'j. 
Neill  (a  fine  bloom)  F.  C.  Oliver,  Joseph  Stonev, 
Harold  Wells,  British  Empire,  W.'C.ee,  W.  Ring, 
Miss  F.  Moore,  Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and 
K.  Stoop.  Mr.  Bui.FORii  had  as  his  best  blooms, 
Sidney  Penford,  Leigh  Park  Wonder,  Annie 
Hamilton,  W.  Howe,  Pockett's  Surprise,  and 
Mrs.   Chas.   Penford. 

Twelve  blooms  of  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. — 
This  was  an  exceptionally  well-contested  class, 
there  being  II  competitors.  Generally,  the 
flowers  were  of  a  high  standard  of  merit,  especi- 
ally the  dozen  blooms  staged  by  the  Executors 
of  Lady  Louisa  Ashburton  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Hall), 
who  again  .secured  the  1st  prize  for  these  large 
varieties.  He  showed  F.  S.  Vallis,  Magnificient, 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  Lady  Talbot  (a  fine 
flower  of  pale  yellow  colour),  Edith  Smith  (a  fl 
choice  white  bloom),  W.  A.  Etherington,  Annie 
Hamilton,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Bessie  Godfrey,  R. 
Vallis,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  and  Algernon  Davis. 
2nd,  A.  James,  Esq.,  Coton  House,  Rugby  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  Chandler)  who  had  a  magnificent  bloom 
of  the  yellow  F,  S.  Vallis:  also  fine  flowers  of 
Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  *Lady  Talbot,  Reginald 
Vallis,  &c.  3rd,  R.  B.  Jacomb,  Esq.,  Ewell 
House,  Ewell  (gr.   Mr.  W.  Holden). 

Blooms  Shown  in  Vases. 

Incurved  blooms. — In  a  class  for  12  vases,  each 

of  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  in  each  vase. 
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a  special  prize  of  five  guineas  was  offered  by 
C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  a  former  president  of  the 
Society.  There  were  three  exhibitors,  and  they 
furnished  the  whole  space  of  a  very  large  tabic. 
The  large,  globular  blooms  showed  to  advantage 
set  on  stiff  stems  with  broad  foliage.  The  1st 
prize  was  won  by  J.  B.  H.\nkev,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Higgs),  with  an  even  set  of  large  blooms, 
the  varieties  being  as  follow: — Duchess  of  Fife 
(while),  Lady  Isabel  (blush),  Pantia  Ralli 
(bronzy,  with  reddish  inner  surface),  W.  Pascoe 
(pinlt),  Frank  Trestian  (buff  yellow),  Boccace 
(yellow),  Mrs.  Barnard  Hanke}',  an  unnan.ed 
variety  paler  than  Lady  Isabel,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent vase  of  the  yellow  Buttercup.  2nd,  Panth 
Ralli,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt),  with  smaller 
flowers  of  C.  11.  Curtis  (fine  in  shape),  Emblen.e 
Poitevi.ie,  Miss  E.  Holding,  and  Clara  Wells. 

Twelve  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysantheinuius^ 
disUnct. — This  was  the  most  important  of  the  vase 
cla.sses,  and  four  persons  staged,  but  the  closer 
competition  was  between  the  Executors  of  Lady 
Louisa  Ashburton,  Melchet  Court,  Romsey, 
Hants  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Hall),  and  G.  D.  Fabeu,  Esq., 
C.B.,  M.P.,  Rush  Court,  Wallingford  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  Dymock).  The  judges  awarded  the  1st  prize, 
in  favour  of  the  first-named  exhibitor,  and  gave- 
Mr.  Faber  the  2nd  prize.  Mr.  Hall  had  Lady 
Talbot,  Maud  Jefferies,  Magnificent,  Mrs.  Knox, 
J.  H.  Silsbury,  Mme.  Rivol,  Edith  Smith,  W. 
E.  Etherington,  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
Reginald  Vallis,  Mrae.  P.  Radaelli  and  V.  S. 
Vallis,  all  very  large  in  size,  and  with  fine  broad 
foliage.  The  2nd  prize  group  contained  such 
choice  varieties  as  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Miller,  Bessie  Godfrey  and  Reginald  Vallis. 
3rd,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Lock's  Hill  Nursery, 
Frome,  Somerset.  In  this  exhibit  was  the  new 
jellow  variety  Mis.  W.  Iggulden  (see  Awards). 

Single  Vase  Classes. — While :  There  were 
six  exhibits,  and  these  represented  three  of 
each  of  the  varieties  Mrs.  Norman  Davis 
and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller.  The  1st,  2nd 
and  4th  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  lat- 
ter variety,  and  the  3rd  to  Mis.  Norman. 
Davis.  The  Kt.  Hon.  Lord  Howard  ue 
Walden,  Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  Vert),  won  the  1st  prize  ;  A.  T.  Miller,  Esq., 
Leatherhead  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Mileham),  the  2nd ;  - 
and  Mr.  F.  Brazier,  Nurseryman,  Caterham, 
the  3rd  prize.  Yellow :  There  were  seven  ex-" 
hibits  in  this  c'ass,  the  varietiss  being  Bessie 
Godfrey,  Mrs.  W.  Knox  and  F.  S.  Vallis.  The 
1st  prize  w.hs  given  to  a  vase  containing  splen- 
did flowers  of  E.  S.  Vallis,  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Igguj-DEN',  Nurseryman,  Eronie, "Somerset.  2nd,  , 
to  the  same  varietv,  shown  by  Joh.n  Balfour, 
Esq.,  Mcor  Hall,  Harlow  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Jefferies). 

.4  variety  olher  Ihin  white  or  yellow.— Ihe  best" 
of  four  exhibits  was  the  large,  broad  Walter. 
Jinks'  variety,  of  rose-pink  colour:  The  exhibi-  ' 
tor  was  JoH.\  Balfour,  Esq.,(gr.  Mr.  Jefferies). 
2nd,  the  same  variety,  shown  iDy  Mrs.  Jere.miah 
I.vo.M,  Riddings  Court,  Caterham  Valley  (gr. 
Mr.  G.Halsey), 

Anemme-fiowered  varieties. — There  were  three 
exhibits  in  a  class  for  24  blooms  in  eight  varie- 
ties. The  1st  prize  was  won  by  J.  Bovd,  Esq., 
North  Frith,  Tonbridge  (gr.  Mr.  A.  C.  Horton), 
who  included  such  varieties  as  Sabine,  Le 
Chalonais,  Mme.  Lawson,  Mrs.  Skimmins, 
Souvenir  de  Norgeots,  Mrs.  H.  Eland 
(a  fine  pink  variety);  Owen's  Perfection 
and  John  Bunyan.  2nd,  C.  Douglas  Claric,. 
Esq.,  Eccleshill,  Bromley,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Henderson), 

Twelve  large-flowered  Anemone  blooms. — These 
pretty  flowers  were  best  shown  by  J.  L.  Bovd, 
Esq.,  North  Frith,  Tonbridge  (gr.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Horton).  The  disc  florets  are  extremely  pretty 
and  are  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  ray  florets. 
Delaware,  Mrs.  Judge  Benedict,  Mme.  C.  Le- 
bocqz,  Gluck,  Mdlle.  N.  Brun,  and  Mme.  Goder- 
eau  were  notable  varieties.  2nd,  C.  Douglas 
Clark,  Esq.,  Bromley  (gr.  Mr.  A.   Henderson). 

Twelve  large-flowered  Japanese  Anemone  blooms. 
— The  best  of  three  exhibits  was  from  the  gar- 
dens of  J.  L.  Burgess,  Esq.,  Hill  House,  Maisey- 
hampton  (gr.  Mr.  J.  A.  Humphries).  The  varies 
ties  were  Souvenir  de  Norgeots,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Le  Chalonais,  W.  W.  Astor,  Sabine,' 
Mrs.  H.  Eland,  &c.  2nd,  C.  Douglas  Clark,' 
Esq.  (gr.   Mr.  A.   Henderson). 

Pompon  varieties. — The  best  six  vases  of 
these  Chrysanthemums  were  shown  by  F. 
Brabv,  Esq.,  Uushey  Lodge,  Teddington.  The 
flowers    were    much    larger    than    those    in    the 


other  exhibits.  The  varieties  were  Elsie  Dor- 
dan  (an  exquisite  flower  of  pink  shade),  Prince 
of  Orange,  William  Westlake  (yellowl,  Comte 
de  Morney  (purple),  Mr.  Holmes  (dull  red),  and 
William  Sabey  (yellow|.  2nd,  J.  L.  Burgess, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  A.  Humphries),  with  similar 
varieties. 

Mr.  Braijy  won  the  1st  prize  for  the  best  ex- 
hibit of  six  vases  of  Anemone  Pompons. 

Single  Chrysanthemums. — These  were  not 
numerously  shown.  Onlj'  one  class  was  pro- 
vided, and  this  was  for  twelve  vases  in 
not  fewer  than  six  varieties.  Four  growers 
competed,  the  premier  exhibit  being  shown 
by  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Lvon,  Riddings  Court, 
Caterham  Valley  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Halsey),  who  had 
bright  bunches  of  Gracie  Towers  (pink),  Miss 
Cissy  (reddish-bronze),  Ladysmith,  Mrs.  II. 
Perkins  (red),  I'\  W.  Smith  (pink),  &c.  2nd, 
Mr.  C.  J.  SiJiPSux,  Nurseryman,  Chelmsford, 
with  larger  blooms,  the  Bronze  Pagram  being 
very  fine. 

Market  Chrysanthemums. — A  class  was  pro- 
vided for  six  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  dis- 
budded, and  suitable  for  market  purposes. 
Twelve  blooms  of  each  variety  were  to  be  shown 
in  a  vase.  There  was  a  poor  response,  only 
two  groups  being  forthcoming,  the  better  being 
shown  by  F.  J.  Varrow,  Esq.,  18,  Abbey  Road, 
St.  John's  Wood  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Robertson).  The 
varieties  were  Chas.  Davis,  Moneymaker,  Lady 
Hanham,  Dazzler  (red),  Viviand  Morel,  and  Sou- 
venir de  Petite  Amie.  2nd,  J.  L.  Burgess,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  A.  Humphries),  with  shorter  stalks. 
The  old  Source  d'Or  quite  held  its  own  amongst 
the   newer   kinds. 

There  was  only  one  poor  exhibit  in  the  class 
for  reflexed  blooms. 

Affiliated  Societies. — Only  two  exhibits 
were  staged  in  the  class  for  societies  affiliated 
with  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  the 
Dui.wiCH  Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Reigate  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  the  prizes  were 
awarded  in  the  order  of  the  names. 

A^LATEUKs'  Classes. 

The  exhibits  in  this  seclion  were  not  so 
numerous  as  in  some  former  years,  although 
there  were  as  many  as  ever  in  the  decorative 
classes.  The  principal  of  these  exhibits  were 
accommodated  on  one  tab'.e.  There  was  no  entry 
in  the  class  for  18  Japanese  blooms,  distinct ; 
but  in  the  smaller  class  for  12  blooms  four  ex- 
hibitors staged.  The  premier  blooms  were  shown 
by  Rev.  A.  C.  Cooper-Marsdin,  60,  Wickham 
Koad,  Beckenham  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Rigby).  He 
showed  a  good  dozen  flowers,  which  included 
Reginald  Vallis,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Henry  Perkins, 
Mrs  A.  T.  Miller,  I^igh  Park  Wonder,  Jliss 
Elsie  Fulton,  W.  J.  Crossley,  and  Walter  Jinks. 
2nd,  W.  H.  Stone,  Esq.,  Sydenham  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
W.  Stevens),  with  smaller  blooms. 

Twelve  Incurved  varieties. — The  better  of  two 
exhibits  shown  was  from  the  gardens  of  Mr. 
James  King,  East  View,  Hendon,  his  flowers 
being  somewhat  flat,  the  best  example  being  the 
beautiful  yellow  variety  named  after  C.  H. 
Curtis. 

The  only  nine  vases  of  single  varieties  staged 
were  put  up  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Collingwood,  St. 
David's  Hill,  Exeter,  the  quality  being  mediocre. 
There  were  some  creditable  exhibits  staged  in 
the  classes  for  single  vases  of  large  blooms  de- 
corated with  ornamental  foliage  of  other  plants. 
There  were  eight  handsome  exhibits,  the  ma- 
jority having  blooms  of  high  quality.  The  1st 
prize  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  C.  Fox,  Rich- 
mond Lodge,  Eridge  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
with  the  large  white  Beatrice  May  variety,  de- 
corated with  Pampas  grass,  Asparagus  Spren- 
geri,  Berberis,  &c.  2nd,  A.  Grove,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Chalfont  St.  Giles  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Dennis),  with 
large,  flat  blooms  of  Mis.  Norman  Davis  prettily 
arranged  with  Oak  foliage  and  grasses. 

The  best  large  vase  of  decorati\'e  Chrysanthe- 
mums was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Gabriel,  Eas- 
dale,  Horsell,  Surrey.  Other  prominent  prize- 
winners in  the  Amateurs'  Classes  were  Mrs.  T. 
Brewster,  Canterbury  ;  Mr.  James  King,  Hen- 
don ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Stevens,  Sydenham  ;  C.  I-'ox, 
Tunbridge  Wells  ;  C.  B.  CIauriei.,  Horsham  j 
E.  Houlton,  Dulwich ;  W.  Lintott,  Cater- 
ham ;  T.  W.  Hill,  Meistham  ;  and  A.  C.  Hor- 
ton, Tonbridge. 

Decorated  Tables,  arranged  with  Chrysan- 
themums,    were     especially     numerous.       Mr. 


Felton,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  won  the  1st 
prize  in  the  open  class,  his  arrangement  being 
unlike  the  others.  It  consisted  of  a  ball  of 
moss  at  either  corner,  and  one  in  the  centre,  the 
central  one  carrying  a  tall  stake,  on  which  was 
another  ball  of  moss.  In  the  moss  were  ar- 
ranged Rayonnante  and  the  green  Mme.  E. 
Rogers,  with  Pompon  and  Single  varieties  and 
suitable  foliage. 

Mr.  Felton  also  won  the  De.nn  Memorial 
Gold  Medal  and  the  Felton  Cup,  but  he  pre- 
sented his  own  cup  to  the  winner  of  the  1st  prize 
in  Class  25. 

First-Class  Certificates. 

/.  W .  Molyneux. — A  Japanese  variety  of  rich 
crimson  colour.  The  foliage  and  growth  denotes 
a  variety  of  robust  constitution.  Shown  by  Mr. 
N.  MoLYNEu.x,  Rooksbury  Park  Gardens,  Wick- 
ham,  Hants. 

Mrs.  W .  Iggulden  (Japanese ). — The  colour  is 
a  deep  canary  yellow.  The  blooms  are  sup- 
ported on  strong  stems.  The  variety  gives  pro- 
mii^e  of  a  good  exhibition  Chrysanthemum. 
From  Mr;  W.  Iggulden,  Lock's  Hill  Nurseries, 
Frome. 

Sylvia    Slade   ( single  ).—  \:ht   colour    is   lake,  " 
with  a  white  zone.     The  habit  is  free-flowering, 
and  is  suitable  for  growing  either  naturally  or 
disbudded. 

White  Pagram  (single). — A  pure  v.liite  flower, 
an  exact  counterpart  of  the  well-known  Edith 
Pagram. 

R.  F.  Felton. — A  market  variety  of  a  rich 
golden  yellow  colour.  The  plant  has  a  strong 
constitution  and  is  of  free  growth,  several  good 
blooms  being  developed  on  a  single  plant. 
These  three  were  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells 
&  Co.,  Merstham. 

Miss  Cora  Stoop  (Incurved).— Oi  silvery-pink 
colour,  and  with  stout  petals.  Shown  by  Mr. 
G.   Carpenter,  West  Hall,   Byfleet. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes  ( Japanese).— A  flower  of 
canary-yellow  colour  and  of  good  form.  Shown 
by  !ilr.   M.   Silsbury,  Shanklin,   I.W. 

Reginald  (single). — A  pleasing  lemon-yellow 
variety,  suitable  for  decorative  purposes. 
Shown  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 

Mr.  W.  Buckingham  (single). — The  colour  is 
a  clear  shade  of  pink,  the  plant  producing  hand- 
some sprays  of  bloom  when  grown  without  dis- 
budding. Shown  by  Mr.  T.  Bullimore,  Grove 
House,  Roehampton. 

J\lrs.  IV..  Parker. — A  single  variety  with  flowers 
of  a  blush  shade.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  Redden,, 
Manor  House  Gardens,  West  Wickham. 

Robert  Thorp. — A  pure  white  single  variety, 
free  in  blooming,  and  with  handsome  foliage. 
Shown  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Thorp,  Worthing. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Classes. 

Some  good  produce  was  seen  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  classes,  and  exhibits  were  numerous. 
Especially  good  were  the  collections  of  vege- 
tables in  both  Messrs.  R.  Sydenham  &  Co.'s 
and  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons'  classes.  The  Rt. 
Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  Althorp  Park,  North- 
ampton (gr.  Mr.  Silas  Cole),  won  in  .Messrs. 
Sydenham's  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables 
having  very  fine  produce,  including  Clayworth 
Prize  Pink  Celery,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Hollow 
Crown  Parsnips,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower, 
Potatos,  and  Brussels  Sprout. 

Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  Edwin 
Beckett)  won  the  premier  prize  in  Messrs. 
Webb's  class  with  excellent  vegetables. 

Grapes  were  well  shown,  also  Apples  and 
Pears  in  their  respective  classes. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits, 

Gold  Medals. — Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Fram- 
field,  for  Chrysanthemums;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Lewisham,  for  Chrysanthemums  ;  Messrs.  W. 
Wells  l^  Co.,  Merstham,  for  Chrysanthemums, 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone,  for 
hardy  fruits ;  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood, 
for  Chrysanthemums,  fruit  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
hibits ;  Mr.  Phillip  Ladds,  Swanley  Junction, 
for  market  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums ; 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  for  fruit, 
Chrysanthemums,  Zonal   Pelargoniums,  iK:c. 

Gold  Medal  for  the  best  miscellaneous 
exhibit  in  the  show.  — Mr.  II.  J.  Jones.  Lewis- 
ham. 
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Dean  Memorial  Medal.— R.  F.  Felton  & 
Sons,  florists,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  for  floral 
devices. 

Silver-Gilt  Medals. — Messrs.  W.  J.  God- 
frey &  Son,  Exraouth,  for  Chrysanthemums ; 
Messrs.  Felton  &  Sons,  Hanover  Square,  W., 
for  floral  devices. 

Large  Silver  Medals. — Messrs.  Hobbies, 
Ltd.,  Dereham,  for  Roses,  &c.  ;  Governor  of 
British  Columbia,  for  Apples ;  Mr.  C.  J. 
Simpson,  Chelmsford,  for  Single  Chrysanthe- 
mums ;  Messrs.  H.  Scott  &  Sons,  South  Nor- 
wood, for  horticultural  sundries,  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Riley,  Heme  Hill,  for  garden  furniture. 

Small  Silver  Medals.— Mr.  H.  W.  Thorp, 
Worthing;  Mr.  F.  Brazier,  Caterham ; 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley ;  Miss  R. 
Davies,  Upper  Norwood ;  Mr.  J.  Williams, 
Ealing;  Messrs.  W.  Duncan  Tucker  &  Sons, 
Cannon  Street ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest    HilL 

DUTCH    BULB    GROWERS'. 

The  following  Awards  have  been  made  at 
recent  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee:  — 

First-Class  Certificates. 

Dahlia  (Pseony  flowered)  "  Andrew  Carnegie," 
in  colour  light  rose. 

Dahlias  (Cactus)  Cecilia,  Dorothy,  Elsa  EU- 
rich,  Eureka,  Hamlet,  Harold  Peerman,  Iver- 
nia,  Kathleen  Bryant,  Rev.  Arthur  Bridge,  and 
Rosa  Starr. 

Montbretia  Prometheus. 

Watsonia  Arderr.ei. 

Anemone  japonica  "  Autumn  Queen,"  a  large- 
flowering,  semi-double  variety,  of  clear  rose 
colour. 

Anemone  japonica  "  Geant  des  Blanches,"  a 
very  large-flowering,  semi-double  variety ; 
flowers  pure  white. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Acidanthera  bicolor,  a  new  species  from  Abys- 
sinia, allied  to  Gladiolus.  The  flowers  are 
creamy  white,  with  brownish-red  blotches. 

Dahlias  (Cactus)  Apricot,  Crespy,  Charles  H. 
Curtis,  Elysian,  Flame,  Gazelle,  Spanish  Prince, 
and  C.  E.  Wilkins. 

Gladiolus  gandavensis  "America." 

Glariosa  Leopoldii,  a  hothouse  climbing 
plant,  with  elegant,  pure  yellow  flowers. 

Lupinus  polyphyllus  roscus. 

Phlox  decussata  Gruppenkonigin ;  large 
trusses  of  deep  rose-coloured  flowers,  centre  dark 
violet. 

Aster  Novae  Angliae  "  Ryecroft  pink."  A  very 
richly-coloured  variety,  with  large  flowers,  rosy 
magenta,  with  copper-coloured  centre. 

Aster  puniceus  pulcherrimus,  with  large  white 
flowers,  shaded  with  light  blue. 

Aster  ibericus  Ultramarin  ;  large  ultramarine 
blue  flowers. 

Aster  cordifolius  Spriihlicht,  with  small,  soft 
blue-coloured  flowers,  a  very  free-flowering 
variety. 

Helleborus  niger  preecox ;  flowers  white, 
smaller  than  the  common  Christmas  Rose, 
flowering  in  the  open  air  from  September  until 
February. 

PORTSMOUTH    HORTICULTURAL. 

October  28,  29,  30. — The  annual  autumn  show 
of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Portsmouth,  on  the  above  dates,  the  exhibition 
proving  a  success.  Entries  were  perhaps  not  quite 
so  numerous  as  in  some  former  years,  but  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  was  up  to  an  average 
standard. 

Cut  blooms  were  the  leading  feature  of  the 
show.  In  the  class  for  36  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  not  fewer  than  18  varieties  the  Ist  prize 
included  a  Silver  Challenge  Cup  value  £20,  a 
Gold  Medal,  and  £5.  Four  growers  competed. 
Lady  Ashburton,  Melchet  Court,  Romsey  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  Hall),  won  the  1st  prize  easily  with  large, 
full  fresh  blooms  of  such  varieties  as  F.  S. 
Vallis,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Edith 
Smith,  Lady  Talbot,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Magnifi- 
cent, Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  Mme.  G.  Rivol.  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq., 
Ashtead  Park,  Epsom  (gr.  Mr.  G.  H.  Hunt),  was 
a  good  2nd  with  smaller_blooms. 

The  next  important  class  was  that  for  24 
Japanese  blooms  in  not  fewer  than  16  varieties. 
J'our  contestants  staged  ;   Lady  Ashburton  was 


again  successful  with  similar  blooms  and 
varieties  as  those  staged  in  the  important  class. 
Mrs.  Ogilvie,  Rosecroft,  Hambledon,  Cosham 
(gr.  Mr.  L.  Dawes),  won  the  2nd  prize  with 
slightly  inferior  specimens. 

Incurved  varieties  were,  as  is  to  be  expected  at 
this  early  date,  not  numerous,  although  good  in 
quality.  Mr.  P.  Ralli  won  in  the  class  for  24 
blooms  with  medium-sized,  neatly-finished 
examples  of  popular  varieties.  The  new  Clara 
Wells  variety  was  well  shown  in  this  exhibit. 

Pompon-flowered  Chrysanthemums  were  best 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  S.NOOK,  5,  Fitzroy  Street, 
Fratton. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Park,  South  Hayling,  had  the  best 
single-flowered  varieties  in  12  sprays. 

A  local  class  was  provided  for  12  incurved 
and  12  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  J. 
Love,  Park  Road,  Cowes,  was  the  most  success- 
ful, excelling  distinctly  with  Japanese,  j'et 
having  meritorious  incurved  blooms  also. 

Mr.  J.  Nance,  98,  Hampshire  Street,  South- 
sea,  staged  the  best  Anemone-flowered  varieties. 
Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  adorned 
two  sides  of  the  Hall.  The  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces  Committee  (gr.  Mr.  Papworth)  was  1st 
with  medium-sized  blooms. 

Specimen  plants  were  fairly  well  represented. 
Mr.  G.  Lambert,  Bognor  Road  Nurseries, 
Chichester,  had  the  finest  plants. 

Exhibits  of  fruit  were  numerous  and  good. 
Black  Grapes  in  two  bunches  w^ere  best  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Myers,  Swanmore  Park, 
Bishop's  Waltham  (gr.  Mr.  G.  EUwood).  Mr. 
Myers  also  had  the  best  white  Grapes  in  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  He  also  showed  the  best  set  of 
six  dishes  of  .\pples. 

Pears  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  G.  HOARj 
Havant,  in  six  dishes. 


THE    WEATHER. 


THE  WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  November  4. 

A  return  to  unseasonnbly  warm  weatlur.— After  a  cold 
period  lasting  eight  days  there  took  place  on  October  23  a 
return  to  unseasonably  warm  weather.  The  change  in 
temperature  was  very  marked,  the  highest  reading  in  the 
thermometer  screen  being  48°  on  October  27,  and  62°  on  the 
following  day.  Both  the  days  and  nichts  durinc  the  past 
week  have  been  warm  for  the  time  of  year.  The  ground 
is  also  now  warm  again,  the  temperature  at  2  feet  deep  being 
3"^  warmer,  and  at  1  foot  deep  i°  warmer,  than  is  seasonable. 
No  rain  worth  mentioning  has  fallen  during  the  week. 
There  is  still,  however,  each  day  some  rainwater  coming 
through  the  two  percolation  gauges,  but  the  amounts  are 
gradually  becoming  smaller.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average 
for  2  hours  25  minutes  a  day,  which  is  about  the  average 
daily  duration  for  the  beginning  of  November.  Throughout 
the  week  the  atmosphere  has  continued  very  calm.  There 
was  about  a  seasonable  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air  at 
8  p.m. 

October. 

A  singularly  warm  and  calm  October.— This  was  the 
warmest  October  during  the  23  years  over  which  my  re- 
cords at  Beckhamsted  extend.  The  days  as  a  rule  were 
more  unseasonably  warm  than  the  nights.  There  occurred 
one  cold  period  in  the  latter  half  of  the  month  lasting 
eight  days,  but  with  these  exceptions  all  the  days  were 
more  or  less  unseasonably  warm.  On  the  warmest  day 
the  temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen  rose  to  77", 
which  is  the  highest  reading  I  have  yet  recorded  here  in 
October.  On  the  coldest  nights  the  exposed  thermomettr 
indicated  9"  of  frost— about  an  average  extreme  minimum 
for  the  month.  Rain  fell  on  15  days  to  the  total  depth 
of  2i  inches,  which  is  an  inch  short  of  the  October 
average.  In  the  first  half  of  the  month  only  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  was  deposited,  whereas  in  the  latter  half  there 
were  only  three  days  without  rain.  The  sun  shone  on  an 
average  for  3i  hours  a  day,  or  for  22  minutes  a  day  longer 
tlian  is  seasonable.  Besides  being  the  warmest  October 
it  was  also  the  calmest  of  which  I  have  here  any  record. 
In  fact,  in  no  hour  did  the  mean  velocity  exceed  10  miles. 
The  direction  of  the  air  currents  was  mostly  some  easterly 
point  of  the  compass— the  total  duration  of  these  light 
easterly  airs  being  397  hours,  or  over  26  days,  whereas 
the  average  duration  for  the  same  direction  in  October 
is  only  142  hours,  or  six  days.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  exceeded  a  season- 
able quantity  for  that  hmir  by  2  per  cent.  E.  A/.,  Berk- 
hamsted,  November  4,   190S. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Cooper,  for  the  past  4  years  Gardener  and 
Orchid  grower  at  Slaney  Park.  Baltin'glass,  Co.  Wicklow, 
as  Gardener  and  Florist  at  the  Gilltown  Nurseries  and 
Market  Gardens,  Kilcullen,  Co.  Kildare.  Ireland. 

Mr.  A.  Matthews,  for  the  past  5  years  Foreman  in  the 
gardens  of  Sir  W.  G.  Gilbert,  Grims  Dyke,  Harrow 
Weald,  as  Gardener  to  F.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Everleigh 
Manor,  Marlborough,  Wilts. 

Mr.  G.  Smith,  late  Gardener  to  H.  B.  MoNEy-CouTTs,  Esq., 
Stodham  Park,  East  Liss,  Hants,  as  Gardener  to  C.  D. 
Rose.  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hardwick  House,  Whitchurch,  Oxon. 

Mr.  Charles  Surman,  for  the  past  3  years  Gardener  at 
Horton  Hall,  Gloucesterhire,  as  Gardener  and  Bailiff 
to  Mrs.  Wynne  Marriott,  Avonbank,  Pershore, 
Worcestershire. 


IVIARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  November  4. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  tor  the  subjoineii 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.-Eo.-) 

Cut  Flowers.  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Azalea,  per  dozen 

Marguerites,      pel- 

bunches 

4  0-60 

dozen  bunclies 

Bouvardia,  per  dz. 

white      and 

bunches 

6  0-80 

yellow 

3  0-40 

Callaasthiopica,  p. 

Mignonette,      per 

dozen  

3  0-40 

dozen  bundles 

2  0-30 

Camellias,  per  doz. 

16-26 

Narcissus,    Paper- 

Carnations,      pec 

white,  per  dz. 

dozen  blooms, 

bunches 

2  0-36 

best  American 

Odontoglossuin 

various 

2  0-26 

crispiiiii,     per 

—  second  size    ... 

10-20 

dozen    booms 

2  0-26 

—  smaller,   .    p^r 

Pelargoniums, 

doz.     bunches 

9  0-12  0 

show,  per  doz. 

Catileyas,  per  doz. 

bunches 

6  0-00 

blooms 

8  0-10  0 

—  Zonal,    double 

Chrysanthemums, 

scarlet 

6  0-80 

specimen 

Roses,   12  blooms. 

blooms  p.  doz. 

2  0-30 

Niphetos 

10-26 

-smaller,  per 

—  Bi'idesmaid   ... 

2  0-30 

doz.      bunches 

5  0-12  0 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

2  0-30 

Cypripediums,  per 

—  General      Jac- 

dozen  blooms.. 

2  0-26 

quiminot 

10-16 

Dahlias,  per  dozen 
buncfies 

-  Kaiserin  A. 

2  0-30 

\'ictoria 

2  0-30 

Euc.iaris      grandi- 

—  C.  Meriiiet      ... 

16-30 

flora,  per  doz. 

—  Liberty 

3  0-60 

blooms 

2  0-30 

—  Muie.Cliatenay 

2  0-30 

Gardenias,  perdoz. 

—  Mrs.   J.   Laing 

10-26 

blooms 

2  6-30 

—  The  Bride      ... 

16-26 

Lilac  {French)  per 
bunch    

2  6-  3  G 

Spirjea,  per  dozen 
bunches 

6  0-80 

Lapagerias,  p.  doz. 

16-20 

Statice,  per  dozen 
bunches 

2  0-30 

Liliuiii      aiiratum, 

Stocks,      double 

per  bunch 
—  lon^inoruiii    ... 

2  0-30 

white,  per  doz. 

3  0-10 

bunches 

8  0-40 

—  lane  i  f  ol  iuin, 

Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

rubruai 

10-16 

blooms           ... 

0  3-01 

album 

2  0-26 

—  on   stems,   per 

—  tigrinum 

16    2  0 

bunch  

0  9-18 

Lily  of  Ihe  Valley, 

Violets,  per  dozen 

p.  dz.  bundles 

8  0-90 

bunclies 

16-30 

—  extra  quality ... 

12  0-16  0 

—  Parmas,  p.bch. 

2  6-36 

Cut  Foliage,  Sc. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  —      medium, 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  per  doz. 


2  6-30 
10-13 


Croton  1( 
bunch 

Cycas  leaves,  each    16-20 

r-eriis,  per  dozen 
bunches  (Eng- 
lish)         2  0-30 

-  (Frei 


Honesty    (Lu 
Ivy-leaves,   bronz. 


—  lo 


bundle 0  9-16 

perdz. bunches  16-26 
Moss,  per  gross  ...  4  0-60 
Myrtle,  dz.  bchs., 

(English) 

small-leaved...  4  0-60 
—  French  ...    10-16 

Physalis,  per  doz. 


lax.p.dz.  trails    8  0 
Plants  in  Pots,  lie. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 

pelop' 


12  0-30  0 


,  per  dozen    6  0-80 
Araha  Sieboldii,  p. 

dozen 4  0-60 

—  larger  speci- 
mens        9  0-12  0 

—  Moseri 4  0-60 

Araucaria  exceh 

per  dozen 
Aspidistras,  p.  d: 

green 15  0-24  0 

—  variegated  ...  30  0-42  0 
Asparagus,  plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen 9  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri      ..     6  0-90 

—  tenuTssimus  9  0-12  0 
Asters,  per  dozen  6  0-90 
lii-gonia  Gloire  de 

Lorraine,  p.  dz.  9  0-18  0 
Pouvardias,  per  dz.  6  0-90 
Chrysanthemums, 

per  dozen,  best 

disbudded      ..      9  0-12  0 

—  from       out-of- 
doors   6  0-80 

Clematis,  per  doz.  8  0-90 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyp 


folii 


,  dozen  ...    4  0-60 


per 


Cyperus  laxu  .  . 

dozen 4  0-60 

Dracaenas,  perdoz.  9  0-24  0 
Erica  gracili 

dozen la  0  16  0 


i.d. 


valis.  per  doz.  16  0-18  0 

—  hyemalis.p.dz.  9  0-12  0 
Euonymiis,perdz., 

ill  pots.  .        ..     4  0-90 

—  from  the  ground  3  0-60 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  100 6  0-10  0 

—  in    small    and 

large  CO's      ...  12  0-20  0 

—  in  48's,  per  dz.    4  0-10  0 

—  in  32's,  per  dz.  10  0-18  0 
Ficus  elastica,  per 

dozen 8  0-10  0 

—  repens,  per  dz.  6  0-80 
Isolepis,  per  dozen  4  0-60 
Kentia      Belmore- 

per  dozen  18  0-SO  0 


—  Foste 


lifolii 


i.per 


18  0-30  0 
12  0-18  0 
12  0-18  0 
10  0-18  0 
18  0-30  0 
6  0-90 


Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  doz..  Zonal  3  0-60 
Selaginella,        per 

dozen 4  0-60 

Solanums,  perdoz.  8  0-lC  0 
Spiraea  japonic 


dozt 


6  0-10 
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Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Api 


,      Foreign 

— '^GiaJenstein  ...  10  (MS  0 

—  Riljston  Pippin  12  0-16  0 

—  King     of     the 
I'ippins         ...  13  0-n  0 

—  Blenheim   Pip- 
pin         14  0  15  0 

—  York  Imperials  18  0-20  0 


i.d. 


Lemons  (Naples)...  20  0-32  0 

Limes         3  0-40 

Lychees,  perbos...    10-15 
Melons  (English)...    10-36 

—  (Guernsey)    ...    10-36 

—  (Valencia),  per 


6  0- 


-  (Ar 


in), 


Potato's. 
Kents—  s.d-  s.d.    Lincolns— 

Snowdrop    4  0-  4  u    Sharpe's  Express 

Sharpe's  E.tpress  ...  3  9-40    Evergood     ... 

Epicure         3  3-36    Bedfords— 

Up-to-Date 3  6    —      Up-to-Date  ... 

Lincolns-  Epicure 

Epicure        2  9-30    Blacklands... 

British  Queen        ...  3  0-36    Dunbars— 

Up-to-Date 3  0-36    Up-to-Date,  red  soil  40    — 

Maincrop     3  6-391      „        „      grey       '  "  ■■    "  ' 

Remarks.— Trade  is  quiet,  but  it  is  expected  to  iniprovt 
in  the  event  of  colder  weather.  Prices  are  about  the  saun 
as  last  week.    Edway.i  ].  i\ewborn,  Comnt  Garden  and  SI 


—  Grenobles,  per 


—  B  r  a  111  1  e  y  's 

bag       

0  0-11  0 

Seedling 

3  0-46 

—  doubles,  per  Ih. 

0  6-08 

—  Lord  Derby  ... 

2  9-36 

—  Barcelona,  bai,' 

30  0-3-i  0 

—  Lordsutfield... 

3  0-36 

—  Cocoa  nuts.  100 

1  0-14  0 

—  Warners  King 

3  0-36 

—  Cob,  p.  dz.lbs. 

11  0-12  0 

per  J  sieve : 

—  Chestnuts,  per 

—  Do.,  per  box  of 

bag        

7  0-90 

2  dozen 

2  0-26 

—  (Italian),  p.  bag 

17  6-lS  6 

—  Cox's     Orange 

Oranges     (Naples), 

Pippin 

2  6-60 

per  case 

8  0-10  0 

—  Do.,  per  box  of 

—  (Jamaica),    per 

2  doz.  selected 

2  0-30 

case      

9  6-11  0 

—  Do.,  per  tray... 

2  6-46 

Washington 

—  Windfalls,  per 

Navels  (Natal), 

bushel 

10-16 

per  case 

13  0-15  0 

Bananas,  biinch; 

-  Californian 

—  No.  2  Canary. 

6  6    — 

seedless, p. case 

14  0-15  0 

-  No.  1        „     ... 

6  6-80 

—  (Cape      Naart- 

—  Extra        „     ... 

8  0-90 

jes),  p.  box,  30 

16-26 

-  Giants      „     ... 

10  0-12  0 

—  (Natal),  per  box 

6  6-90 

—  (Claret) 

6  0-76 

Pears,      Pitmaston 

5  0-56 

Duchess,     per 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 

0  9-13 

bushel 

4  0-60 

Blackberries,      per 

—  Do.,  per  tray... 

2  6-46 

basket 

2  6-29 

—  Clapp's  Favor- 

Cranberries, p.case 

8  0-86 

ite,  per  bu-hei 

6  0-70 

Dates  (Tunis),  per 

—  (U.S.).  per  box 

4  6-50 

dozen  boxes  ... 

6  0-56 

—  per  barrel 

15  0-16  0 

Figs  (English) 

0  8-13 

—  (French),  Duch- 

— (Guernsey),  p. 

ess,  crate 

9  0-12  0 

dozen  ...        ... 

0  8-13 

—  (French), 

—  (French),  bos 

10-13 

Beurr^  Magni- 

-  (Italian)  (15)  ... 

0  6-0  10 

fique,  per  crate 

7  6-86 

—       —       (12)  ... 

0  6-08 

—  (French)  Louise 

Grape   Fruit,   case 

10  6-11  6 

Bonne,  crate... 

7  0-90 

Grapes     (English), 

—  (French),  Doy- 

perlb  

0  6-16 

enne   du  Corn- 

— Hambros       ... 

0  6-16 

ice,  per  crate... 

7  O-IO  0 

—  Gros  Colmar... 

10-16 

—  (Californian), p. 

—  Alicante 

0  7-10 

case      

6  0-10  6 

—  Muscats 

10-36 

Pineapples,  each... 

2  0-40 

—  Cannon      Hall 

Plums     (Califor- 

Muscats 

16-40 

nian),  per  box 

5  6-66 

—  (Lisbon),p.case 

7  0-90 

Prunes,  h  sieve    ... 

3  0-36 

(Guernsey) 

0  4-09 

Pomegranates,  per 

—  (Almena)'     per 

case      

8  0-86 

barrel  

10  0-17  0 

—  per  box 

2  6-29 

Grenadilla,  p.  doz. 

16-20 

Lemons  : 

dozen  

0  9-20 

—  Malaga,  case... 

12  0-17  0 

Quinces,  1  sieve  ... 

2  6-30 

Vegetables  :  Averaf 

e  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Arlichokes(Frencli 

Horseradish,     for- 

per dozen 

'20-26 

eign,  per  doz. 

Asparagus,    per 

bundles 

9  0-10  0 

bundle; 

Indian  Corn,  p.  dz 

10-16 

—  Sprue  

0  7-08 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

10-16 

—  Paris  Green  ... 

3  6-39 

Lettuce    (French), 

Aubergines,  p.  doz. 

16-20 

per  dozen      ... 

10-110 

beans, Scarlet  Run- 

Marrow (English), 

ners,  p.  bushel 

2  0-26 

per  tally 

3  0-40 

—  per  bag 

4  0    — 

Mint,  per  dz.  bchs. 

10-16 

—  (French),  p.  ib. 

0  3-05 

Mushroou.s,perlb. 

16-19 

—  (Guernsey), 

—  broilers 

10-13 

per  lb 

0  10-  1  0 

—  buttons,  perlb. 

16-19 

Beetroot, per  buslie 

10-19 

—  per  h  bushel  ... 

6  0-80 

Brussel  Sprouts,  ) 

Mustard'and  Cress 

bushel 

2  0-26 

per  dozen  puu. 

1  3    - 

Cabbages,  per  tally 

2  6-40 

Onions,  per  bag   .. 

6  6-70 

—  per  mat 

19-20 

—  (Valencia), case 

8  0-90 

—  Greens,  p.  bus 

0  8-10 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 

Carrots    (English) 

4  0-50 

dozen  bunches  0  10-  1  2 

Parsley, 12btinches 

10-20 

—  washed,  bag  ... 

2  6-30 

Salsafy,p.dz.bdls 

4  0-46 

—  unwashed 

2  0-26 

Spinach,  p.  baske 

2  0-26 

—  Dutch,  p.  bch 

0  8-0  10 

Turnips,  per  dozen 

Cauliflowers,     per 

bunches 

10-20 

dozen  

2  0-30 

—  washed,  p.  bag 

2  0-26 

—  per  tally 

8  0-90 

Tomatos  (English) 

Celery,  per  roll    ... 

0  10-  1  0 

per  12  lbs. : 

Celeriac,  per  doz. 

2  0-23 

—  yellow 

4  0    — 

Chow  Chow   (Sec- 

—  red        ...        .. 

4  0-50 

hium  edule),p. 

—  second   qualit' 

10-20 

dozen  

4  0-60 

—  (Teneriffe),  per 

Cucumbers,  per  dz 

2  0-26 

bundle      of     4 

—  per  flat 

4  6-70 

boxes  

7  0-11  0 

Endive,  per  dozen 

16-20 

Watercress,  p.  dz 

0  6    — 

REMARKS.-Engl 

sh   Apple 

are  still    plentiful 

but   the 

quality   generally 

s  very  in 

ferior  and  therefor 

they  are 

practically  unsaleable.     Cali 

ornian  Newtown   P 

ppins  are 

now  selling  more  freely  and 

hey  are  arriving  in 

increased 

quantities.      Ther 

has  bee 

1   some  very  hne  s 

am  pies  of 

British  Columbia  grown  App 

les  this  week,  highly  coloured 

clean    fruits  havii 

g  a    very 

attractive    appearance.     The 

consignment  cons 

■-ted  of  ah 

out  200  to  300  cases 

in  3i  and 

;  anticipal 


2  6-30 
2  9-30 
2  6-29 


3  6 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET, 

Market  Regulations. 

The  question  of  the  time  for  closing  the  flower  market  is 
being  discussed.  Formerly,  all  concerned  were  glad  to  gel 
away  at  nine  o'clock,  but  now  that  supplies  are  excessive, 
and  there  are  many  who  have  stores  open,  where  buyers  can 
get  what  they  may  want  at  any  time  during  the  day,  those 
who  only  have  stands  in  the  flower  market  feel  themselves 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.  Some  would  like  an  extension  of 
time.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  any  suburban 
florist  receiving  orders  by  the  first  post  in  the  morning  cannot 
get  to  Covent  Garden  in  time  to  buy,  except  from  those 
who  have  stores  outside  the  flower  market.  Another  trouble 
is  that  the  new  market  for  the  sale  of  foreign  produce  may 
be  open  much  later  than  the  ordinary  flower  market. 
Standholders  in  the  market  pay  heavy  rents  and  tolls,  and 
ought  to  have  the  privilege.of  remaining  later  when  neces- 
sary to  sell  perishable  stock.  One  great  disadvantage  as 
things  are  now  is  that  those  who  have  the  outside  stores 
can  buy  at  the  close  of  the  market  and  sell  at  a  profit  at 
prices  which  may  have  been  refused  earlier  in  the  morning 
by  growers. 

Pot  Plants. 

Ericas  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  E.  hyemalis  is  now 
coming  from  several  growers,  but  the  large  plants  do  not 
make  proportionate  prices  to  those  sold  in  the  very  small 
pots.  Chrysanthemums  vary  very  much  in  quahty.  Sou- 
venir d'Un  Ami  from  one  grower  has  realised  as  much 
as  30s.  per  dozen.  Le  Pactole  is  now  very  good,  and 
Kathleen  Thompson  is  nearly  past;  the  colour  bemg  not 
so  good  as  in  the  earlier  plants.  Begonia  Gloire  de  '-mmna 
is  well  flowered,  but  the  variety  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild 
is  even  better,  though  not  quite  such  a  bright  colour.  Liliums 
have  been  good,  especially  L.  longiflorum  and  L.  specio- 
sum  rubrum.  Solanums  are  of  good  quality. 
Cut  Flowers. 
Chrysanthemums  are  now  the  leading  feature,  and  those 
from  the  open  ground  being  so  good,  it  has  been  rather 
against  erowers  who  house  their  plants  early.  On  Saturday 
good  flowers  of  Lilium  longiflorum  were  sold  out  early,  . 
but  on  Tuesday  there  were  quantities  left  at  closing  time. 
Carnations  in  all  colours  are  plentiful,  but  prices  are 
maintained  fairly  well.  Roses  of  the  best  quality  have 
advanced  in  price.  The  supply  of  flowers  is  now  falling 
ofl'.  English  and  French  Violets  are  good.  We  are  already 
getting  "Mimosa"  (Acacia  dealbata)  and  other  French 
flowers.  Paper-white  Narcissus  is  good,  but  there  is  not 
much  substance  in  the  flowers  of  Soleil  d'Or.  A.  H., 
Lovciit  Garden,   Wedmsday.  November  4,  WOS. 


ENQUIRIES   AND    REPLIES. 

Dry  Border. — What  plants  or  bulbs  would  be 
best  to  grow  (not  ov<;r  'J  feet  high,  nor  to  be 
fastened  to  the  wall)  close  to  a  wall  of  a  house 
in  North  Northumberland,  in  a  border  about 
3  feet  6  inches  wide  facing  due  south  and  under 
the  overhanging  eaves  of  house,  and  where  Ger- 
bera  Jamesonii  flourishes?  Also,  what  would  be 
good  substitutes  for  herbaceous  Pieonies  grow- 
ing between  two  rows  oi  Phlox  decussata  in  an 
oblong  bed  on  a  lawn  partially  shaded — the 
Paeonies  not  being  a  success?    -Y.    Y.  Z. 

We    assume    the    border     has     some 

degree  of  shelter,  as  you  say  Gerbera  Jamesonii 
flourishes.  You  might  plant  Agapanthus  umbel- 
latus  vars.  minor  and  Mooreanus  ;  Funkias  in 
variety,  notably  F.  subcordata  (syn.  graiidi- 
flora)  ;  Linum  arboreum  ;  Iris  unguicularis  (syn. 
stylo sa) ;  Kniphofia  Macowanii,  and  K.  Nel- 
sonii ;  Tricyrtis  hirta  ;  also  the  following  bulbs  : 
the  Belladonna  Lily  (Amaryllis  Belladonna)  ; 
species  of  Calbchortus,  Tigridia  Pavonia,  and 
Zephyranthes  Candida.  An  excellent  substitute 
for  the  herbaceous  Peonies  would  be  the  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  Anemone  japonica  if  they 
do  not  flower  too  late  for  your  purposes. 
Kniphofias,  Sidalcea  Candida,  white ;  Sidalcea 
Rosy  Gem,  deep  rose  ;  or  Chrysanthemum  maxi- 
mum would  also  thrive  in  a  position  where 
Phlox  decussata  is  successful. 


Isaac  Eastwood.— The  death  of  this  well- 
known  and  highly-respected  Yorkshire  gardener, 
at  the  age  of  77  years,  took  place  at  Fox  Hill, 
Westwood,  Leeds,  on  October  25.  For  fifty-one 
years  he  had  served  the  owner,  Mrs.  Tetley,  and 
her  late  husband,  his  services  being  much  ap- 
preciated. For  over  forty  years  he  was  a  regular 
and  successful  exhibitor  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  at  the  leading  horticultural  exhibitions  in 
the  county.  Many  readers  will  remember  the 
splendid  specimen  Pelargoniums  he  staged  at 
the  Yorkshire  gala  from  j-ear  to  year.  Amongst 
his  fellow-gardeners  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
cheery,  well-informed  man,  who,  while  being  a 
keen  competitor,  was  always  straightforward  in 
his  actions.    //.  /.  C. 

John  Don.— This  gardener  died  at  Nottingham 
on  October  19.  Deceased  commenced  his  career 
as  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Mills,  The  Wilder- 
ness, having  been  sent  there  from  Dalkeith  in 
the  early  'seventies.  After  10  years  or  so  had 
passed  he  became  representative  of  Messrs. 
Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells.  He  held  this 
position  until  the  death  of  his  brother,  when  he 
took  over  the  business  of  horticultural  sundries- 
man  and  bulb  importer,  which  he  carried  on  for 
many  years.  In  all  these  positions  he  was  suc- 
cessful. He  made  many  friends,  and  was  ever 
readv  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  those  in  need. 


_- ---  adys 

n^eqnence  of  the  quantities  of  home- 

. ,  Californian,  and  Nova  Scotian  fruit  on  the  market. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  advance  in  the  prices  for 
Lemons  notwithstanding  the  samples  have  not  been  very 
good,  English  and  Guernsey  Grapes  are  very  plentifu 
and  a  ,,oor  trade.  English  Tomatos  are  firm  and  of  good 
quality  notwithstanding  the  cold  weather.  Trade  genera  ly 
is  fair.  E.  H.  R.,  Covtnt  Garden,  Wedntsdai;  November 
4,  190S. 


SCHEDULES     RECEIVED. 

Doncaster  and  District  Chrysarthcmum  show,  to  be 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  il  and  12, 
1908,  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Doncaster. 

Nottingham   and    Notts    Chrysanthemum    Society's 

exhibition,  to  be  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  No\elubcr 
13  and  14,  in   the    Mechanics'    Hall,    Nottingham. 


QTmfom 

CorrCeipordenU 


.A.DDRESS  ;  W.  The  address  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Thorp, 
who  exhibited  the  incurved  Chrysanthemum  is 
Durrington,  near  Worthing. 

American  Blight  on  Apple  Trees  :  W.  C.  R. 
Spray  the  trees  during  winter  with  the  caustic 
alkali  wash.  This  is  composed  of  10  lbs.  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  10  lbs.  of  caustic  soda, 
and  100  gallons  of  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  3  or  4  lbs.  of  soft  soap  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  specific  adhere  more  readily  to 
the  trees.  You  must  apply  the  spray  through 
a  delivery  nozzle  that  will  distribute  it  as 
finely  as  possible,  more  as  mist  than  a  wash. 
The  trunks  should  also  receive  a  good  applica- 
tion of  lime  wash.  If  the  presence  of  the  pest 
is  suspected  on  the  roots,  apply  Kainit  as  a 
dressing,  and  hoe  it  in. 

Anthr,\cite  Coal  :  Fuel.  There  are  no  appre- 
ciable sulphurous  fumes  from  the  use  of 
anthracite  coal.  Your  chimney  shaft — pro- 
viding it  is  not  in  a  low  situation  nor 
partly  shaded  by  trees— is  sufliciently  high 
to  afford  proper  draught  for  the  burn- 
ing of  this  kind  of  coal  in  your  hori- 
zontal tubular  boiler  if  the  latter  is  set  as 
it  should  be.  Instead  of  pushing  the  damper 
nearly  home  in  the  frame  fixed  in  the  chim.iey 
when  banking  down  the  fire  last  thing  at  night, 
as  is  done  when  coke  is  the  fuel  burned,  it 
should  be  left  quite  half  out  of  frame.  But 
this  is  a  matter  of  detail  which  must  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
weather  and  other  circumstances.  We  may 
add  that  in  using  anthracite,  as  large  pieces 
of  the  coal  as  can  be  conveniently  placed  in 
the  furnace  should  be  used  in  stoking,  instead 
of  breaking  them  into  smaller  pieces.  If  the 
furnace  of  a  medium  or  large-sized  horizontal 
tubular  boiler  to  which  three  or  four  thousand 
feet  of  ■i-inch  piping  is  attached  to  heat  a 
block  of  forcing— say,  Cucumber— houses,  in 
which  a  minimum  night  temperature  of  (0  is 
observed,  be  filled  with  large  pieces  of  anthra- 
cite at  10  p.m.  and  the  damper  left  half  out, 
a  good  fire  will  be  found  eight  or  nine  hours 
later,  with  the  water  in  the  pipes  at  boiling- 
point.  If  a  less  tropical  degree  of  heat  were 
required  in  sv.ch  block  of  houses,  the  fire 
might  be  made  up  earlv  in  the  evening  to  last 
from  15  to  18  hours  without  needing  attention. 
Apple  and  Pear  Nomenci..\tl'KE  ;  Senex,  Devon. 
Boscher's  Pearmain  was  a  misprint  for  B;ix- 
ter's  Pearmain.  Fondante  du  Panisel  is  the 
name  of  a  Pear  that  was  exhibited  at  the 
Pear  Conference  held  in  the  old  Chiswick 
Gardens  in  October,  1885.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Hogg's  Fneil  Ma<,ua/.  Our  specia- 
list has  grown  the  Pear  for  the  last  30  years. 
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It  is  described  as  a  large,  roundish-obovate 
fruit,  with  a  greenish-yeliow  skin  that  is  some- 
what russet)'  and  with  a  flush  of  colour.  The 
flesh  is:  firm  and  sweet,  but  the  variety  only 
ranks  as  a  third-rate  Pear.  It  is  in  season  in 
November. 

Asparagus  plumosa  :  W.  J.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  flowering  of  this  plant. 
The  Fern  is  Osmunda  regalis,  the  Royal  Fern. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorkai.ve  :  W.  IF.,  Waie- 
fdd.  You  had  better  observe  the  literal  word- 
ing of  the  schedule,  or  you  will  incur  the  risk 
of  disqualification. 

Carnations  Diseased  :  S.  E.  The  trouble  has 
arisen  from  a  microscopic  fungus  (I  usarium), 
with  which  is  always  associated  another 
fungus,  Macrosporium  nobile.  Remove  the 
diseased  plants  at  once  from  the  house.  Cut 
away  the  affected  parts  carefully  and  burn 
them.  Ventilate  the  houfes,  and  generally 
afford  the  plants  conditions  that  will  harden 
them  so  as  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  disease. 

Chrysanthemum  Leave?  :  W .  J .  We  have  not 
found  any  fungus  disease  upon  the  leaves. 
The  injury  is  probably  caused  by  excessive 
feeding. 

Common  Rights  :  F.  H.  The  chain  fence 
which  you  contemplate  would  undoubtedly  be 
an  obstruction.  Indeed,  the  object  of  the 
fence  is  presumably  to  prevent  people  from 
walking  too  closely  past  your  house.  We 
think  the  Conservators  would  be  certain  to 
object  to  this  obstruction,  and  if  you  wish  to 
keep  on  the  safe  side,  you  had  better  approach 
them  beforehand.  Possibly  they  might  give 
you  leave  on  your  paying  them  a  nominal  rent 
of  Is.  a  year,  so  as  to  keep  their  rights  alive. 

Compensation  :  P.  S.  E.  We  gather  from  your 
letter  that  you  are  over  21  years  of  age,  that 
your  earning  capacity  is  not  diminished,  and 
that  no  further  complications  from  the  acci- 
dent are  to  be  anticipated.  Under  these  cir- 
circumstances,  you  cannot  claim  more  than  the 
amount  which  has  been  offered. 

Custard  Apple  :  F.  H.  U.  It  is  possible  to 
fruit  this  plant  in  this  country,  but  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble.  You  will  require  a  house 
with  a  stove  temperature,  and  have  to  wait 
for  several  years  until  the  tree  reaches  a  fruit- 
ing stage. 

Cyaniding  Vineries  in  Winter  :  R.  J.  V.  At 
or  about  pruning  time,  when  the  vines  are 
quite  dormant,  for  the  destruction  of  vine 
scale,  mealy  bug,  red  spider,  He,  two  cyanid- 
ings  should  be  given,  at  intervals  of  24  hours, 
of  2^-  ounces  of  sodium  cyanide,  5  fluid  ounces 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  15  ounces  of  water  ;  ex- 
posure, 50  minutes  :  temperature  of  house,  50° 
to  55°,  These  directions,  with  others,  were 
given  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  in  our  issue  for 
April  23,  1904,  p.  271. 

Diseased  Carnations:  A.  B.  The  plants  are 
attacked  by  the  Black  Mould  (Heterosporium 
echinulatum).  Destroy  all  the  affected  plants 
and  syringe  the  rest  with  diluted  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

Dissolved  Bones  :  /.  H.  J.  The  bones  may 
be  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  use  a  trough  that  the  acid  will  not 
act  upon,  the  best  for  the  purpose  being  one 
of  earthenware  ;  metal  and  limestone  recepta- 
cles must  not  be  used.  Dilute  the  crude  com- 
mercial acid  with  two  or  three  times  its  bulk 
of  water.  When  the  bones  are  dissolved,  mix 
the  substance  with  soil. 

Early-flowering  Chrvsanihemums  :  Blowc. 
Six  good  varieties  are  the  following: — Crim- 
son Marie  Massee,  crimson-bronze ;  Maggie, 
pure  yellow ;  Madame  Marie  Massee,  lilac 
mauve  ;  Flora,  golden  yellow  ;  Piercy's  Seed- 
ling, ora  ige  yellow ;  and  White  St.  Crouts. 
To  obtain  bushy  plants,  you  should  insert  the 
cuttings  in  March  or  April,  and  lemove  the 
growing  points  when  the  young  plants  are 
4  inches  to  5  inches  high. 

Evergreen  Climbers  for  a  Conservatory 
Wall:  /.  H.  A.  If  the  position  is  somewhat 
shaded,  the  following  subjects  should  succeed 
if  planted  in  a  well-drained  border  consisting 
of  peat  and  sand.  Berberidopsis  corallina, 
Cavendishia  acuminata,  CHanthus  puniceus, 
Lapageria  rosea  and  the  variety  alba,  and 
Trachelospermum  (Rhynchospermum)  jasmin- 
oides.     Should  the  position  be  one  exposed  to 


sunshine  you  might  plant  two  or  three  of  the 
following  plants  ;  Buddleia  asiatica,  Lantana 
salviaefolia  (syn.  delicatissima),  Mandevilla 
suaveolens,  Lonioera  sempervirens,  and  Ken- 
nedya    prostrata    var.    Marryattiae. 

Florists'  Bibliography  :  H.  This  hook,  that 
was  noticed  last  week,  majf  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Wesley  &  Son,  or  from  our  own  pub- 
lishing department. 

Gardening  Employment  in  the  United 
States  :  America.  You  will  find  an  answer  to 
your  query  in  our  issue  of  February  2,  1907. 
The  subject  is  there  dealt  with  by  a  gardener 
who  recently  returned  from  a  private  garden 
in  the  United  States  He  states  :  "  The  wages 
for  under  and  single-handed  gardeners  are 
from  $35  to  ^^50  a  month  ;  head  gardeners  are 
paid  $50  to  $100  per  month,  with  house  and 
coal.  Situations  in  private  places  are  hard  to 
obtain,  and  an  establishment  employing  five 
or  six  men  is  considered  a  large  one.  If  you 
have  no  friends,  you  must  have  £6  in  your 
pocket  on  landing.  Should  you  have  accepted 
your  engagement  before  landing,  you  must  re- 
member there  is  a  law  in  the  United  States 
which  forbids  this,  the  penalty  being  deporta- 
tion to  the  place  of  embarkation  if  5'ou  are 
found  out.  The  right  time  to  arrive  is  the 
third  week  in  March." 

Kf-EPING  Fuchsias,  &c.,  through  the  Winter  : 
/.  G.  A.  As  you  appear  to  have  no  glass- 
house at  your  disposal,  but  only  a  room  in  a 
London  flat,  you  will  probably  lose  some  of 
the  plants  during  the  winter.  The  Fuchsias 
can  be  kept  dry  and  be  stored  in  some 
place  that  is  frost-proof  and  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  not  excessively  dry.  They  will 
develop  growth  again  next  spring,  when  they 
must  be  given  water  and  extra  warmth.  The 
Pelargoniums  should  be  placed  in  the  window 
and  be  kept  rather  dry  through  the  winter. 
We  do  not  advise  you  to  retain  the  Castor  Oil 
plant,  as  Ricinus  is  easily  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  the  spring-time.  It  is  better  to  use 
fresh  soil  for  your  bulbous  plants,  but  this 
is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Moss  IN  Lawn  :  Moss.  If  the  moss  is  present 
in  great  quantity,  it  is  usually  indicative  ol 
the  soil  being  water  logged  and  in  need  of 
draining.  The  moss  should  be  raked  off  with 
an  iron  rake  and  a  dressing  of  decayed 
manure  applied  ;  it  will  also  be  beneficial  to 
apply  some  old  potting  soil.  Next  spring  give 
the  lawn  another  good  raking  and  sow  seeds 
of   a   suitable   mixture  of   lawn   grasses. 

Moving  Plants  :  WaUhamstow...  Should  the 
weather  in  December  be  open  and  free  from 
severe  frost,  your  plants  may  be  easily  and 
safely  moved  in  that  month.  The  only  advan- 
tage likely  to  result  from  putting  them  into 
boxes  at  once  is  the  freedom  from  risk  in 
regard  to  severe  and  sustained  frost. 

Names  of  Plants  :  F.  \V .  M.  Phaseolus  Cara- 
calla ;  the  twisted-flowered  Kidney  Bean,  or 
Snail-flower.  —  /-.  /  G.  Euonymus  latifolius. — 
D.  M.  1.  Hypericum  Hookerianum ;  2.  H. 
elatum.  — C.  A'.  A'.  Rhus  typhina  (Stag's  Horn 
Sumach). — G.  P.  1,  Jasminum  humile,  known 
in  gardens  as  ].  revolutum  ;    2,  ].  primulinum  ; 

3,  Cotoneaster  frigida  :  4,  C.  frigida  var.  frucui 
luteo  (we  have  never  before  seen  a  yellow-fruited 
example  of  this  tree  Kindly  send  us  name 
and  address)  ;  5.  Photinia  serrulata  ;  6,  Drimys 
Winteri. — /.  T..  Coniwttll.  1,  Juniperus  chinen- 
sis  albo-variegata  ;  2  and  3,  Thuya  occidentaUs  ; 

4.  Cupressus  Lawsoni  ma;  5,  Thuya  nootkaten- 
sis  ;  6,  Cnpressus  pisifera  var.  plumosa:  7,  C. 
Lawsoniana  var.  ;  8,  C.  L.  lutea ;  9.  Taxus 
baccata  ;  10  and  12,  Cupressus  pisifera  squar- 
rosa;  11,C  pisifera. — Correspondent.  1,  Deutzia 
crenata  ;  2,  Spiraea  Van  Houtlei ;  3.  S.  discolor  ; 
4,  DierviUa  hybrida;  5,  Cercis  Siliquastrum  ; 
6,  Neillia  opuiifolia.  -  S.  G.  1,  Begonia  san- 
guinea;  2,  B.  nitida  ;  3,  Gesnera  elongala;  4, 
Acalyphamacrophylla;  5.  Fuchsia  procumbens  ; 
6,  Choisya  ternata,  a  fine  e\ergreen  shrub. 
Hardy  in  sheltered  situations.  —  T.  H.  I,  Pteris 
hastata  ;  2,  Adiantum  hispidulum  ;  3,  Wood- 
wardia  radicaus ;  4,  Onoclea  germanica ;  5, 
>{eplirodium  rigidum ;  6,  Asplenium  T^icho- 
manes. — R.  Scott.     Aristolochia  eleganS."" 

Plum  Tree  :  H.  F.  If  the  tree  is  worthless, 
you  should  head  it  down  next  spring,  and 
graft  upon  it  some  variety  of  merit.  The 
suckers  need  to  be  grubbed  up,  as  they  have 
probabl}'   an    independent    root    system.     You 


will  save  much  troub'e  if  you  grub  out  the 
tre2  should  you  decide  to  exterminate  it ;  the 
use  of  acids  is  unsatisfactory  and  tedious. 

Primula  obconica  Leaves  :  B.  W.  C.  There  is 
no  fungus  disease  present  in  the  leaves  ;  the 
damage  is  due  to  some  error  in  culture. 

Sempervivums  :  Re-j.  B.-W.  A  monograph  of 
the  genus  was  given  by  Mr,  J.  G.  Baker  in 
our  issue  for  July  25,  1^74.  p.  103.  The 
number  is  out  of  print. 

Spinach  Failing  :  H.  C.  H.  IV.  There  is  no 
.disease  present  in  your  Spinach  ;  the  damage 
has   been    caused    by   a   grub.     We    found    in 

-  every  instance  its  traces,  but  in  no  case  the 
grub  itself.  Apply  a  heavy  top-dressing  of 
soot  about  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Treatment  of  a  Football  Groxtnd  :  Football. 
(1)  The  grass  should  be  swept  and  rolled  with 
a  horse  roller  alter  every  match,  if  ;he  ground 
is  not  frozen.  (2|  The  best  method  is  to  lift 
the  turf  out  of  the  holes  and  fill  in  under- 
neath with  soil  m.ade  very  firm.  If  the  turf 
is  damaged  badly,  it  would  be  better  to  obtain 
fresh  pieces,  cutting  them  as  thick  as  you  con- 
veniently can,  so  that  when  laid  they  will  be 
pretty  firm.  This,  of  course,  must  be  done 
previous  to  sweeping  and  rolling.  The  roll- 
ing should  remove,  the  holes  made  by  the 
players'  studs. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  for  a  Garden  in  York- 
shire :  H.  J .  The  shrubs  mentioned  in  the 
following  list  are  perfectly  hardy.  You  may 
get  the  specimens  from  a  district  having  an 
average  temperature  similar  to  the  one  in 
which  you  reside.  Evergreens :  The  two  best 
Barberries  are  Berberis  Darwinii  and  B. 
stenophylla.  B.  aquifolium  is  beautiful  in 
autumn  and  winter,  when  its  leaves  are 
heavily  suffused  with  brownish  crimson. 
Olearia  Haastii  is  the  hardiest  of  a  very  orna- 
mental group  of  Composite  shrubs.  Cotone- 
aster .microphylla  is  useful  for  clothing  walls. 
It  is  also  a  good  border  shrub,  and  flourishes 
in  poor  soil.  Skimmia  japonica  is  an  accom- 
modating species,  with  glossy  green  leaves 
and  panicles  of  small,  sweet-scented  flowers. 
No  garden  is  complete  without  a  selection  cf 
hybrid  Rhododendrons.  The  double-flowered 
(iorse  (Ulex  europasus  flore  pleno)  flowers 
wonderfully  well  on  dry  banks  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Crataegus  Pyracantha  is  remarkable  for 
its  scarlet  berries  in  autumn.  It  succeeds  in 
the  ordinary  shrubbery  or  against  a  wall. 
The  gold  and  silver-leaved  varieties  of  the 
common    Box   are    of    free    growth   and    very 

-  ornamental.  Elseagnus  pungens  aurea  is  very 
effective.  Rich  soil,  ample  drainage,  and  a 
sunny  position  are  necessary  to  promote  the 
best  growth  and  leaf  colour.  Aucuba 
japonica  is  well  known.  The  Holly  in  its 
green,  gold,  and  silver-leaved  varieties  can  be 
recommended.  Deci.iuous :  The  t'.hent  and 
sinensis  varieties  of  Azalea  (Rhododendron 
sinense)  are  indispensable.  Cotoneaster  fri- 
gida is  effective,  whether  in  fruit  or  flower. 
The  common  Birch  (Betula  alba)  is  the  most 
graceful  of  all  hardy  trees.  Prunus  avium 
(lore  pleno  is  the  best  ornamental  flower- 
ing Cherry.  The  ccnmon  Laburnum  flour- 
ishes in  all  soils  and  situations.  Of  Thorns, 
C^'ratsegus  oxyacanthoides  flore  pleno  coccinea 
(double  scarlet)  should  be  included.  Cytisus 
albus  (white),  C.  scoparius  (yellow),  C.  s. 
andreanus  (yellow  and  crimson),  and  C. 
proecox  (sulphur)  produce  an  abundance  of 
Peashaped  flowers  in  .spring.  Kibes  san- 
guineum  (flowering  Currant),  Spiraea  discolor, 
S.  Douglasii,  Caragana  arborescens.  Genista 
hispanica,  and  Cydonia  japonica  may  also  be 
planted. 

Well  and  Main  Water:  /.  /.  A.  The  tem- 
perature of  both  will  vary  greatly,  and  this 
will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  external  condi- 
tions. We  do  not  advise  the  use  of  either 
well  or  main  water  for  watering  plants  if  soft 
or  rain  water  can  possibly  be  obtained.  If  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  hard  water,  it 
should  be  given  at  the  same  temperature  as 
the  atmosphere  in  the  glass-house  where  it  is 
applied. 

Communications  Recfived.-A.  MacK.-E.  P.  C— G.— 
E.  C.  S.— Macedon-W.  G.  S.-Dr.  R.-H.  S.— Dr.  K.— 
Flower  (next  \veek)-H.  F.  Mc.M.— C.  T.  D.-A  D.— 
R.  P.  B.— W.  F.  R.-F.  W.  J.— Sir  Arch.  B.  H.-J.  S.— 
H.  W,  W.— W.  E.  B.— F.  J.-S.  F.  W.— T.  C.-A.  J.  H. 
— E.  M.— W.  W.  P.-'W.  H.— W.  J.  B-F.  M.-R.  and  Co., 
I.eamington-X.  Y.  X.-F.  A.  E.— E.  W.  S.-R.  O.  H.— 
W.  C.  andSon-J..B.-A.  E.  C— J   F.  . 
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THE  ROYAL  GARDENS, 
FROGMORE. 

IN  attempting  to  givt  .some  idea  of  the 
gardens  which  His  iMajesty  the  King  has 
remodelled  at  Frogmore,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  preface  this  article  with  several 
columns  of  notes  upon  the  unparalleled  his- 
torical association!  of  Windsor  Castle  and 
Windsor  Great  Pari-:,  and  to  refer  to  the  many 
niagniticent  trees  that  the  park  contains. 
This,  however,  is  not  our  purpose,  and 
readers  who  desire  information  of  the  Castle 
itself  are  referred  to  the  conveniently  abbre- 
viated and  condensed  guide-books,  especially 
that  known  as  ^Windsor  Illustrated.  But 
we  may  state  that  the  great  castle,  which 
stands  high  above  the  ancient  town  of  Wind- 
sor, must  necessarily  possess  peculiar  interest 
for  all  English-speaking  people,  for  it  has 
been  the  home  of  English  kings  and  queens 
for  a  period  of  something  like  8oo  years.  As 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  it  is  known  to 

•  Published  by  Oxley  &  Son,  Windsor;  price  Is. 


have  been  used  as  a  royal  palace.  Our  sup- 
plementary illustration  affords  a  view  of  the 
castle  from  the  east,  with  the  terrace  garden 
in  front.  This  garden  is  appropriately  laid 
out  in  a  formal  manner,  after  the  Italian 
style,  and  it  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  figures  in  bronze  and  marble,  also  a  hand- 
some fountain.  On  Sunday  afternoons  during 
the  summer  months  the  public  are  admitted 
to  this  terrace,  where  the  bands  attaclicd  to 
the  Household  regiments  play  a  selection 
of  music.  The  beds  are  furnished  during  the 
sumiiiei'  with  tlie  ordinary  flowering  plants  in 
common  use  for  this  form  of  bedding.  Every- 
thing is  on  a  vast  scale,  and  an  e.xceedingly 
large  number  of  plants  are  needed  to  com- 
plete the  bedding  scheme.  The  State 
garden  parties  given  during  the  week  of  the 
.'\scot  races  are  held  immediately  beyond 
this  garden,  numerous  tents  being  erected 
for  this  purpose.  Perhaps  the  most  remark, 
able  feature  of  Windsor  Park  is  the  familiar 
Long  Walk,   a  magnificent  avenue  of   Elms 


seen.  Close  to  Adelaide  Cottage  is  a  cele- 
brated Beech  tree  raised  from  Luther's 
Beech  (see  fig.  143).  The  following  particulars 
are  given  on  a  label  fixed  near  to  the  tree  : — 

"  This  tree  was  raised  from  the  Beech  tree 
near  Altenstein  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Meinin- 
gen  called  '  Luther's  Beech,'  under  which  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  was  arrested  and  conducted 
from  thence  to  the  Wartburgh  in  152 1.  The 
little  olT-shoot  was  brought  to  England  fi-om 
Meiningen  by  King  William  IV.  (when  Duke 
of  Clarence)  in  1825  and  planted  by  Queen 
Adelaide  near  the  house  at  Bushey  Park.  Her 
Majesty  bequeathed  it  in  her  last  will  to 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  with  the  request  that 
it  might  be  transplanted  into  the  enclosure  at 
.Adelaide  Cottage,  Windsor  Home  Park, 
which  was  successfully  done  in  1850.  The 
original  tree  has  been  destroyed  by  lightning, 
July  i8th,  1841." 

Windsor  Great  Park  consists  of  3,000  acres, 
and  the  Home  Park  of  500  acres,  whilst  the 
Forest  covers  10,000  acres.  Another  avenue 
in  addition  to  the  Long  Walk  is  known  as 
Queen  Anne's  Ride,  and  extends  in  a  south- 


iPhologtaphid  by  sfe,-i.jl  fa 
Fig,    141. ADELAIDE    COTTAGE    IN    WINDSOR    HOME    PARK. 


extending  upwards  of  three  miles  from 
the  southern  gateway  of  the  castle.  The 
formation  of  this  is  stated  to  have  been  com- 
menced by  Charles  II.,  but  it  was  not  com- 
pleted in  his  reign.  Another  feature  is  that 
of  "  the  Slopes,"  which  are  situated  between 
Windsor  Castle  and  Frogmore.  These  pos- 
sess much  natural  beauty,  but  they  also  pre- 
sent opportunities  for  further  improvements, 
and  their  interest  might  be  still  further  in- 
creased by  the  planting  of  exotic  trees  and 
shrubs,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  re- 
gulation and  thinning  of  the  existing  growth. 
Further  on  towards  Frogmore  may  be  seen 
.Adelaide  Cottage,  the  beautiful  and  prettily- 
situated  building  shown  at  fig.  141.  The 
structure  is  now  used  for  tea-rooms,  and  in 
summer  time,  when  the  trees  are  all  in  leaf 
and  the  garden  gay  with  flowering  plants,  the 
cottage  and  its  surroundings  make  one  of  the 
most  charming  pictures  of  the  kind  we  have 


westerly  direction.  Cumberland  Lodge,  whicli 
is  the  chief  residential  building  in  the  great 
park  is  familiar  to  gardeners  by  reason  of 
the  great  vine  in  cultivation  there  which 
fills  a  house  measuring  140  feet  by  20  feet.  Tht 
variety  is  Black  Hamburgh,  and  it  has  borne 
a  magnificent  crop  of  Grapes  of  the  highest 
quality  during  the  present  season.  Like  the 
aged  vine  at  Hampton  Court,  this  one  is  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  MacKellar,  head  gardener  at 
Frogmore.  Cumberland  Lodge  is  now  the 
residence  of  Prince  and  Princess  Christian 
of  Schleswig-Holstein.  An  extensive  Rhodo- 
dendron Walk  in  the  Great  Park  was  formed 
in  183S,  and  in  May  and  June  the  great  num- 
ber of  plants  produce  a  floral  effect  of  extra- 
ordinary degree.  Virginia  Water  is  a  sheet 
of  water  which  covers  130  acres  and  measures 
two  miles  in  length.  It  is  recorded  thaf  its 
construction  was  commenced  in  1750  by  ex- 
cavating   and    danjming    up    the    \'irginian 
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River,  but  owing:  to  floods  in  176S  llie  works 
were  injurod,  and  the  lake  was  not  finished 
until  20  years  later. 

A  feature  of  what  is  known  as  the  Home 
Park  is  Frogmore  House  (see  fig-.  142),  a 
handsome  residence  built  for  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  now  occupied  by  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  when  the  Court  is  at  Windsor. 

But  it  is  not  in  any  part  of  either  of  the 
parks  that  Kins^  Edward  has  made  the  princi- 
pal alterations  since  his  accession.  These  have 


purpose  could  be  served  by  its  removal.  All 
the  houses  have  been  built  with  one  object  in 
view,  and  one  only,  that  of  production.  Every 
new  structure  is  a  good  house  for  the  growth 
of  plants  or  the  forcing  of  fruit  trees.  Wind- 
sor, indeed,  is  now  so  utilitarian  an  establish- 
ment that  it  is  from  this  point  of  view,  if  any, 
that  there  is  the  slightest  opening  for  criti- 
cism. The  organisation,  the  good  order,  and 
excellent  cultivation  are  beyond  praise,  and 
the   wealth   of   plants   and    flowers    that    ar* 


IPhotoginphci  bv  special  permission. 
Fig.    142. — FROGMORE    HOUSE,    THE    WINDSOR    RESIDENCE    OF    H.R.H.   THE    PRINCE    OF    WALEj. 
IN    THE    FOREGROUND    IS    A    FINE    SPECIMEN    OF    LIBOCEDRUS    DECURRENS. 


been  carried  out  in  the  gardens  themselves, 
and  so  thoroughly  have  they  been  e.\ecuted, 
that  Frogmore  gardens  to-day  form  an  ex- 
ample of  English  gardening  worthy  of  the 
position  which  Windsor  Castle  occupies  as  a 
State  residence.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
snv  that  every  plant  and  fruit  house  has  been 
removed  and  fresh  ones  erected,  for  the  excep- 
tions are  very  few,  and  in  the  case  of  the  fruit 
rrange,  constructed  as  it  is  of  copper,  no  useful 


grov\-n  and  the  annual  yield  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  enormous.  There  are,  however, 
no  new  lofty  structures  for  the  cultivation  of 
plants  of  great  height,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  winter  garden.  Mr.  IVIacKellar  has  there- 
fore no  such  architectural  freaks  to  deal  with 
as  may  be  seen  in  some  gardens,  built  osten- 
sibly for  the  cultivation  of  plants,  but  not  in 
the  least  fitted  for  such  a  purpose. 

Special  attention  was  directed,  at  the  ex-' 


press  command  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  to 
ensure  suitable  provision  being  made  for 
housing  the  young  gardeners  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  gardens.  Further  details  will 
appear  below,  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  if 
in  this  matter  the  King's  example  were  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  his  subjects. 

The  erection  of  potting  sheds,  packing 
sheds,  fruit  rooms,  and  other  structures  for 
storing  various  garden  produce  has  resulted 
in  making  these  gardens  most  liberally  pro- 
vided with  garden  buildings  of  every  neces- 
sary description.  As  showing  the  extraor- 
dinary extent  of  the  gardens,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  staff  includes  140  men,  a  fact 
which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
heavy  responsibilities  resting  upon  the  head 
gardener  and  his  experienced  foremen. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Council  and  Committees 
visited  the  Frogmore  gardens  in  June  last 
(see  note  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  13, 
190S),  and  the  superior  condition  of  every- 
thing in  the  glasshouses  and  out-of-doors 
greatly  impressed  the  visitors,  who  had  speci- 
ally journeyed  to  inspect  the  results  of  the 
reorganisation.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  whole  of  the  work  of  rebuilding,  in- 
cluding the  bothy,  new  stables,  and  cottages,  . 
also  the  large  vinery  at  Cumberland  Lodge, 
and  the  provision  of  the  heating  apparatus 
was  carried  out  by  the  well-known  firm  of 
Mackenzie  and  Moncur,  of  Edinburgh. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 
Fruit  forcing  at  Frogmore  has  of  necessity 
to  be  done  on  a  very  large  scale,  to  meet  the 
demands  that  are  constantly  being  made  for 
ripe    fruits.     In   addition    to    the   two    large 
ranges  of  vineries  and  Peach-houses,  which 
have   been    in   existence    for   upwards  of   50 
years,  two  ranges  have  been  built,  of  more 
spacious  character  and  modern  design  ;  these 
cover  a  distance  extending   1,000  feet.     The 
houses  have  hip-span  roofs  and  all  the  wood- 
work is  composed  of  teak;  in  every  respect 
these  structures  are  excellently  equipijed  for 
the  purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve.     Suf- 
ficient space  has  been  provided  to  allow  of  the 
trees  being  trained  at  a  proper  distance  fro.n 
the  glass,   and  as  a  current  of  air  can  cir- 
culate between  the  foliage  and  the  roof  there 
is   less  danger  of   injury    from    burning    or 
scalding.     The  exact  distance  in  the  case  (f 
vines  is  2  feet  6  inches,  in  that  of  Peaches  an  J 
Figs  it  is  2  feet.    The  heating  arrangements, 
to  which  reference  will  be  made  later,  are  on 
a  very  liberal  scale,   so  that  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  the  proper  degrees  of  heat  without 
unduly  heating   the   pipes.      Although  these 
ranges  were  built  only  four  years   ago,    tli. 
vines  already   bear   large   crops  of   splendio 
fruit,  and  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs  have 
cropped   most   satisfactorily   during   the   past 
season.  Great  care  was  bestowed  on  the  selec- 
tion of  varieties,  aM  in  all  cases  the  attribute 
of  good  quality  was  regarded  of  the  first  im- 
portance.    The  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  strictly  limited  to  the  very  best. 
For  the  earliest  supply,   such   Nectarines  as 
Cardinal,  Precoce  de  Croncels,  and  Lord  Na- 
pier are  cultivated,  and  in  succession  to  these 
there  are  Pineapple,   Rivers'  Early  Orange, 
Humboldt,  Stanwick  Elruge,  and  others.    Of 
Peaches,     Stirling     Castle,     Royal     George, 
Bellcgarde,  Dymond,  Violette    Hative,    Late 
Devonian,  and  Gladstone    are  those    chiefiy 
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f;rown.  With  one  exception,  the  trees  have 
been  planted  during  the  last  five  years,  but 
nevertheless  they  have  nearly  covered  their 
allotted  spaces  and  are  perfect  examples  of 
good  training. 

In  most  cases  each  vinery  is  devoted  to  one 
variety  of  Grape.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  alone 
fills  four  large  houses.  Appley  Towers  and 
Lady  Downe's  Seedling  and  Black  Alicante 
furnish  the  main  supply  for  late  use.  The 
variety  Lady  Hutt  has  been  planted  to  supply 
white  Grapes  after  the  fruit  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  is  consumed.  Madresfield  Court 
occupies  two  houses.  Several  houses  are  filled 
with  Black  Hamburgh  for  the  earliest  sup- 
plies. Foster's  Seedling  is  represented  by  a 
grand  old  vine  about  40  years  of  age  which  oc- 
cupies a  house  63  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide. 


planted  with  Figs,  the  long  corridor  which 
connects  the  east  block  of  Melon,  Cucumber, 
Tomato,  and  plant  houses  is  devoted  entirely 
to  the  culture  of  this  fruit,  and  the  trees  have 
already  yielded  splendid  crops. 

Melons  are  grown  in  great  quantities,  and 
during  a  visit  in  June  we  saw  some  grand 
crops  of  the  new  and  superb  variety  "  Emi- 
nence," which  originated  at  Frogmore  (see 
fig.  14s  from  photograph  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons). 

Cucumbers  and  Tomatos  are  produced  on 
an  equally  colossal  scale.  The  new  variety 
Dwarf  Red  was  bearing  most  abundantly. 

The  forcing  of  Strawberries  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  at  Frogmore,  for  large  sup- 
plies of  the  fruit  are  needed  during  as  long  a 
season   as  possible.     About   9,000  plants  are 


[Photographed  by  special  pi-ii 
Fig.    143. — KEMAEKA3LE    SEECH    NEAR    ADELAIDE    COTTAGE,    WINDSOR   PARK. 


It  is  planted  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the 
rods  extend  down  the  rafters.  If  evidence  were 
needed  in  support  of  the  e.xtension  system  of 
vine  culture,  it  is  afforded  by  this  particular 
specimen  which  is  illustrated  at  fig.  144.  We 
do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  discover 
finer  samples  of  this  variety  than  the  fruit 
produced  by  this  vine,  which  usually  ripens  a 
crop  of  150  bunches,  averaging  31b.  each.  Mr. 
MacKellar  is  making  some  experiments  in  re- 
gard to  inarching  different  varieties  of  vines, 
of  which  we  hope  something  may  be  heard 
later.  Altogether,  there  are  iS  houses  at 
Frogmore  devoted  to  Grape  culture. 

Figs  form  a  feature  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  supply  of  forced  fruits.  Besides 
several    houses    which    have    been    recently 


grown  every  year  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
variety  grown  in  the  largest  quantity  is  Royal 
Sovereign. 

We  have  not  yet  referred  to  the  fruit  trees 
cultivated  in  pots,  but  we  saw  a  considerable 
number  in  full  bearing  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
A  particular  note  was  taken  of  a  batch  of 
Cardinal  and  Pr^coce  de  Cronsels  Nectarines 
in  pots  12  inches  in  diameter.  Each  tree  bore 
18  or  20  excellent  fruits,  and  all  the  specimens 
appeared  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition. 
The  old  ranges  of  vineries  and  Peach-houses 
which  still  exist  are  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  they  are  constructed  wholly  of  copper, 
iron  and  glass.  We  do  not  think  there  are 
many  plant  or  fruit  houses  of  this  description 
in  British  gardens,  but  it  may  be  supposed 


that  their  lasting  qualities  are  very  extraordi- 
nary. From  the  large  number  of  vineries  we 
have  described  it  must  be  obvious  that  very 
considerable  crops  of  Grapes  are  obtained,  and" 
two  Grape  rooms  have  been  built,  one  of  these 
being  capable  of  storing  1,500  and  the  other 
1,400  bunches. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

The  plant  department,  no  less  than  that  o^ 
fruit,  has  been  entirely  remodelled.  All  that 
remains  of  the  old  structure  is  the  large, 
span-roofed  Palm-house,  measuring  150  feet 
long  by  30  feet  wide,  which  is  filled  with  hun- 
dreds of  well-grown  plants.  These  are  used 
chiefly  for  purposes  of  decoration.  At  the 
north  end  of  this  house  is  another  Palm-house 
100  feet  by  40  feet  and  about  30  feet  high. 

Here  are  some  30  grand  specimens  of 
Kentia,  Areca  and  similar  Palms  in  orna- 
mental tubs  standing  singly  on  a  mosaic 
floor  of  handsome  design.  Around  the  walls 
are  planted  the  choicer  varieties  of  Bamboos 
for  cutting,  which  are  used  for  purposes  of 
decoration  at  the  Castle  and  other  places. 
From  the  Palm-house  a  small  conservatory 
may  be  entered,  and  in  this  structure  there 
were  some  splendid  groups  of  flowering  plants 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  roof  being  also  or- 
namented with  climbers.  A  long  plant  corridor 
connects  the  western  block  of  houses,  and  it 
commences  at  this  point.  The  corridor  is 
400  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  and  a  view  of 
the  interior  is  shown  at  fig.  147.  Unlike 
many  structures  of  this  nature,  it  is 
divided  into  sections,  with  doorways,  and 
one  advantage  thus  gained  is  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  various  temperatures  in  the  com- 
partments, and  therefore  to  cultivate  a  larger 
number  of  species  than  can  be  done  when  the 
corridor  is  always  maintained  open  through- 
out its  length.  The  sides  and  roof  are 
covered  with  creepers  which  include  Rodochi- 
ton  volubile,  Chorizema,  Passiflora  atro 
coerulea.  Fuchsias  in  variety,  Lasiandra  mac- 
rantha,  Cassia  corymbosa,  Abutilons,  Plum- 
bago capensis,  Solanum  jasminoides,  Helio- 
tropium,  Bougainvillea,  and  Lagerstromia 
indica.  There  are  12  houses,  each  66 
feet  long,  which  open  into  the  corri- 
dor. Large  batches  of  flowering  plants 
are  grown  for  supplying  Windsor  Castle, 
Buckingham  Palace,  Balmoral,  and  the 
royal  yachts  when  these  latter  are  in 
use.  Of  Carnations,  upwards  of  4,000  plants 
are  raised  annually.  About  1,000  are  grown 
for  flowering  in  winter.  The  varieties  grown 
in  greater  numbers  include  Mrs.  T.  W.  Law- 
son  and  its  sports.  Enchantress,  White  Per- 
fection, Mrs.  H.  Burnett,  Britannia, 
America,  Nelson  F'isher,  Floriana,  Harlowar- 
den,  and  Fair  Maid.  Of  Souvenir  de-- 
la  Malmaison  Carnations,  the  varieties  in- 
clude such  as  Princess  of  Wales,  Sir  Charles 
l'"recniantle.  Calypso,  Lady  Middleton, 
Churchwarden,  Marmion,  and  the  beautiful 
Duchess  of  Westminster.  All  these  plants 
appeared  to  be  in  splendid  health,  and  our 
photographer  obtained  the  view  of  a  group 
of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  varieties  which 
we  shall  reproduce  in  our  next  issue. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  in  both  pink 
and  white  varieties,  occupy  several  houses, 
some  2,500  plants  being  cultivated  each  year. 
Those  plants  were  already  2  feet  in  dia- 
meter in  August,  and  they  are  now  making 
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a  gorgeous  display  of  bloom.  There  was 
a  house  filled  with  magnificent  Codiseums 
(Crotons),  in  which  the  characteristic  colours 
were  finely  developed.  Another  house  con- 
tained Anthuriums,  Cordylines  (Dracaenas), 
Pandanus  Veitchii,  Alocasias,  Marar.tas, 
and  other  choice  ornamental  foliage  plants 
suitable  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table. 
Eucharis  grandiflora  is  cultivated  extensively 
for  supplying  flowers  for  use  in  a  cut  state, 
and  a  large  batch  of  Gardenias  is  grown  for 
the  same  purpose.  Cyclamen  and  Primulas 
are  cultivated  in  hundreds  for  winter- 
fiowering.  Pelargoniums,  Salvia  splendens 
"  grandiflora,  and  Salvia  Pitcheri  are  grown 
with  excellent  results,  and  the  plants  are 
among  those  most  appreciated.     Campanula 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 

BURBIDGEA  SCHIZOCHEILA. 
There  are  now  two  known  spcci««  of  the 
genus  Burbidgea  (Scitamineae).  One,  the  type 
of  the  genus  B.  nitida.  Hook,  fil.,  has  long  been 
known  as  a  native  of  North-West  Borneo,  in 
the  Murut  country,  between  the  Lawas  and 
Trusan  rivers,  where  it  was  obtained  by  Bur- 
bidge,  while  collecting  for  Messrs.  Veitch. 
The  second,  B.  schizocheila,  was  first  men- 
tioned and  partially  described  by  W.  Hackett 
la  the  Gardeners''  Chronicle,  1904,  page  301,  and 
was  fully  described  and  figured  the  following 
year  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  8009.  The 
plant    had    been    obtained    in    1903    from    the 


ments  pinkish  orange  and  the  mucro  on  the 
upper  petal  bright  red.  The  whole  flower  on 
withering  assumes  a  cherry-pink  colour. 
The  plant  as  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazir.c 
is  of  a  bright  orange  yellow.  It  was  suggested 
by  Hooker  that  this  remarkable  genus  is  re- 
lated to  Hedychium,  but  the  absence  of 
staminodes  excludes  it  from  this  affinity.  In 
the  peculiar  lip  and  in  the  form  of  the  stamen, 
Burbidgea  appears  to  me  to  be  most  nearly  re- 
lated to  Geocharis,  a  genus  sufficiently  distinct 
but  which  Schumann  amalgamated  with  Al- 
pinia,  natives  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Borneo 
and  Sumatra,  allied  to  which  are  Rhyn- 
chanthus,  remarkable  for  its  suppressed  lip, 
and  Riedelia,  of  Papua.  In  all  of  these  the 
staminodes  are  absent  except  for  two  short  pro- 
cesses rising  from  the  sides  of  the  broad  chan- 
nelled filcment  in  Geocharis. 


Fig.    144. — ROYAL    GARDENS,    I-ROGMORE  :     FOSTER'S    SEEDLI.N'G    GRAl'E    GKOWINl 
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pyramidalis,  Humea  elegans,  Francoa  ra- 
mosa,  Hydrangeas,  Fuchsias,  and  Cannas 
are  extensively  grown  for  summer  decoration. 
Thousands  of  Lilium  Harrisii,  L.  longi- 
florum,  and  L.  speciosum  are  cultivated  in 
pots,  most  of  these  species  being  represented 
by  plants  in  bloom  during  all  the  year. 
Astilbes  (Spiraeas),  Lilacs,  the  Rhododendrons 
known  as  Ghent  Azaleas;  and  Wistarias  are 
grown  in  extraordinary  numbers.  The  col- 
lection of  Chrysanthemums  include  about 
3,000  plants  :  of  this  number  2,000  are  culti- 
vated as  bush  specimens  and  1,000  for 
supplying  large  blooms. 

(To  it  continued.) 


Buitenzorg  Gardens,  but  its  original  home  was 
unknown. 

This  year,  however,  Mr.  J.  Hewitt  sent  a 
living  plant  and  some  dried  specimens  from 
the  museum  at  Kuching,  in  Sarawak,  to  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Singapore.  These  speci- 
mens had  been  obtained  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Brookes 
at  the  Bongo  Mountain  in  N.  Borneo.  The 
species,  is  therefore,  North  Bornean,  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  living  plant  flowered 
on  its  arrival  in  Singapore,  but  differs  slightly 
from  the  plant  as  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine.  The  flowers  borne  on  the  Singapore 
Botanic  Gardens'  plant  are  smaller,  and  the 
petals  narrower  and  more  pinkish  in  colour  ;  the 
corolla  tube  is  of  a  light  cherry  red,  the  ssg- 


Geocharis  is  a  genus  of  about  four  species 
separated  generically  by  me  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Straits  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
No.  50,  p.  143,  to  include  a  spiall  number  of 
plants  closely  allied  to  Riedelia,  but  with 
radical  inflorescence. 

The  structure  of  the  flower  of  Burbidgea 
schizocheila  is  remarkably  like  that  of 
Geocharis  aurantiaca.  This  group  of  genera 
might  be  classed  as  Riedelieas ;  it  is  the  largest 
in  the  group,  and  would  thus  include  Riede'.ia 
Burbidgea,  Geocharis  and  Rhynchanthus ; 
genera  ranging  from  Sumatra,  through  the  south 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Borneo  to  Papua, 
with  an  outlaying  species  or  two  in  Burmah. 
Henry  N.  Ridley,  Botanical  Gardens,  Singapore. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   PLANT    NAMES. 


Pronunciation. — In  the  first 
word  in  each  line  the  accent  (.'j  is 
short  ;    f)  is  long. 

In  the  second  word  vowels  are. to 
be  pronounced  as — 
arise,  at,  age,  art,  air,  all 
end,  egg,  eat,  err,  ewe 
in,  it,  ire,  sir 

on,  otter,  owej  or,  do,  owl,  oil 
us,  utter,  use,  iirn 
"  ch,"  as  in  chin  ;  "  th,"  as  in  thin 
"  s,''  as  in  soft;   "  f ,"  as  in  far 
"  g  "  as  in  go. 

All  other  letters  are  unmistakable. 

H 

(Contirmed  from  ia;e  309.) 

liedypnois,  he-dip'-no-is 
Hedysarum,  he-dis'-ar-uin 
Hedyscepe,  he-dis-se'-pe 
Heimia,  hi'-mi-a 
Heinsia,  hin'-si-a 
Heintzia,  hintz'-i-a 
Ileisteria,  hi-ste'-ri-a 
llelcia,  hel'-si-a 
Helenium,  hg-le'-ni-uni 
Heliamphora,   hel-i-am'-for-a 
Helianthemum,  hel-i-an'-the-mum 
Helichrysum,  hel-i-kris'-um 
Heliconia,  hel-i-ko'-ni-a 
Heli'cteres,  he-lik'-ter-ez 
Heliocarpus,  he-U-o-kar'-pus 
Heliophila,  he-li-of'-i-la 
Heliopsis,  he-li-op'-sis 
Heliotrope,  he'-li-o-trop 
Heliotropium,  he-li-o-trop'-i-i  m 
Heli'pterum,  he-lip'-ter-um 
Helleborine,    hel'-le-bor-in 
Helleborus,  hel-leb'-br-us 
Hellenia,  hel-le'-ni-a 
Helmi'nthia,  hel-minth'-i-a 
Helonias,  he-16'-ni-as 
Helosciadium,  hS-los-si-ad'-i-nni 
Hemerocallis,  he-mer-o-kal'-'.is 
Ilemiandra,  hem-i-an'-dra 
Hemicli'dia,  hem-i-kli'-di-a 
Hemidesmus,  hem-i-dez'-mus 
Hemidictyon,  hem-i-dik'-ti-on 
Heraigonium,  hemi-go'-ni-uni 
Hemimeris,  he-mim'-er-is 
Hemionitis,  he-mi-o-ni'-tis 
Hemitelia,  hem-i-te'-li-a 
Henfreya,  hen'-fre-ya 
Hepatica,  he-pat'-i-ka 
Heracantha,  he-ra-kan'-tha 
Heracleum,  he-rak'-Ie-um 
llerbeitia,  her-ber'-ti-a 
Heriteria,  her-i-te'-ri-a 
liermdnnia,  her-man'-ni-a 
rierminium,  her-min'-i-i:m 
Hernandia,  her-nan'-di-a 
Ilerniaria,  her-ni-?;r'-i-a 
llerpestis,  her-pes'-tis 
Herrcria,  her-re'-ri-a 
Hesperantha,  h6s-per-an'-tha 
Hesperis,  h6s'-per-is 
Ilesperoscordum,       hes-per-os-kor'- 

dum 
llessea,  hes'-se-a 
Heteranthera,  het-er-an-the'-ra 
Heterocentron,  hSt-er-o-sen'-tron 
Heterolepis,  het-er-o-lep'-is 
Heteromorpha,  het-er-o-mor'-fa 
lleteronoma,  hSt-er-o-no'-ma 
Ileteropteris,  hgt-er-op'-ter-is 
Jletcrospermum,  het-er-o-sper'-mum 
Heterotrichum,  het-er-ot'-ri-kum 
Heterotropa,  h6t-er-ot'-ro*pa 
Heiichera,  hoi'-k^r-a 
Hexacentris,  h6x-a-sen'-tris 
Hexadesmia,  hSx-a-dez'-mi-a 
Hexaglottis,  hSx-a-glot'-tis 
Hexopia,  hex-6p'-i-a 
Ileylandia,  ha-lan'-di-a 
Heynea,  ha'-ne-a 
Hibbertia,   hib-ber'-ti-a 
Hibiscus,  hi-bis'-kus 
Hieracium,  hi-er-a'-si-um 
Hierochloe,  hi-er-ok'-16-e 
Higginsia,  hig-gin'-si-a 
Hillia,  hil'-li-a 


Hindsia,  hind'-si-a 
Hippea strum,  hip-pe-as'-truni 
Hippia,  hip'-pi-a 
Hippion,  hip'-pi-on 
Hippobroma,  hip-po-bro'-ma 
Hippocratea,   hip-po-kra'-te-a 
Hippocrepis,  hip-po-kre'-pis 
Hippomane,  hip-pom'-a-ne 
Hippomarathrum,        hip-po-mTi'-a 

thrum 
Hijipophae,  hip-pof'-a-e 
Hippuris,  hip-pur'-is 
Hirsea,  hlr-e'-a 
Hirtella,  hir-tel'-la 
Hoffmania,  hoff-man'-i-a 
Hoffmanseggia,  hoff-man-segg'-i-a 
Hohenackera,  ho-hen-ak'-t  r-a 
Hohenbergia,  ho-hen-ber'-ji-a 
Hoitzia,  hoit'-zi-a 
Holbollia,  hol-bol'-li-a 
Holcus,  hol'-kus 
Holigarna,  hol-i-gar'-na 
Holmskioldia,  holm-ski-ol'-di-a 
Hologymne,  hol-o-gim'-ne 
Holophyllum,  hol-o-fil'-lum 
Holosteum,   hol-6st'-e-um 
Homalanthus,  ho-mal-an'-thus 
Homalonema,  ho-nia!-o-nC'-ma 
Homeria,  ho-me'-ri-a 
Homoianthus,  ho-moi-an'-thus 
Hoodia,  hdod'-i-a 
Hookeria,  hook-e'-ri-a 
Hordeum,  hor'-de-um 
Horkelia,  hor-ke'-li-a 
Horminum,  hor-mi'-num 
Hosackia,  hos-ak'-i-a 
Hosta,  hos'-ta 
Hottonia,  hot-to'-ni-a 
Houlletia,  houl-le'-ti-a 
Houstonia,  hous-to'-ni-a 
Houttuynia,  hout-tu-in'-i-a 
Hovea,  ho'-ve-a 
Hovcnia,  ho-ve'-ni-a 
Hoya,  hdy'-a 
Hudsonia,  hud-so'-ni-a 
Huernia,  hu-er'-ni-a 
Hugelia,  hii-ge'-li-a 
Hugonia,  hu-go'-ni-a 
Hiimea,  hii'-rae-a 
Hiimulus,  hu'-mu-lus 
Hunnemannia,  hun-ne-man'-ni-a 
Huntleya,   hunt-le'-ya 
Ilura,  hu'-ra 

Hutchinsia,  hutch-in'-si-a 
Hyaci'nthus,  hi-a-sinth'-us 
Hyaenanche,  hi-e-nan'-ke 
Hybanthera,  hi-ban  the'r-a 
Hydrangea,  hi-dran'-je-a 
Hydrastis,  hi-dras'-tis 
Hydrocharis,  hl-drok'-a-ris 
Ilydrocotyle,  hi-dro-kot'-i-le 
Ilydrolea,  hi-dro'-le-a 
Hydromestus,  hi-dro-mes'-lus 
Hydropeltis,  hl-dro-pel'-tis 
Hydrophyllum,  hi-dro-fil'-lum 
Ilygrophila,  hi-grof'-i-la 
Hymen^a,  hl-men-e'-a 
Ilymenanthera,  hi-men-an-the'-ra 
Hymenocallis,  hi-men-o-kal'-lis 
Hymenodictyon,  hi-men-o-dik'-ti-oi 
Hymenodium,  hi-men-o'-di-um 
Hymendgyne,  hi-men-og'-i-ne 
Hymenopappus,  hi-men-o-pap'-pus 
Hynienophyllura,  hi-men-o-fil'-lum 
Hymenoxys,    hi-men-ox'-is 
Hyophorbe,  hi-o-for'-be 
Hyoscyamus,  hi-os-si'-a-mus 
IlypLCOum,  hi-pek'-6-um 
Hyptricum,  hi-p6r'-i-kuni 
Hypha^ne,  hi-fe'-ne 
Hypocaly mma,  hip-o-ka-lim'-m  a 
Hypocalyptus,  hip-o-ka-lip'-tus 
Hypochseris,  hip-o-ke'r-is 
Hypoc^rta,  hip-o-sir'-ta 
Hypoderris,  hip-o-der'-ris 
Ilypoelytrum,  hip-o-el'-i-trum 
Hypoestes,  hip-o-es'-tez 
Hypol^na,  hip-o-le'n-a 
Hypolepis,  hip-o-Up'-is 
Hypolytrum,    hip-or-it-rum 
Hypoxis,  hip-ox'-is 
H^ptis,  hip'-tis 
HyssopuSj  liis-so'-pus 


Iberidella,  i-ber-i-del'-la 
Iberis,  i-ber'-is 
ichnocarpus,   ik-no-kar'-pus 
Icica,  i'-sik-a 
Idesia,  i-de'-si-a 
Ilex,  i'-lex 

Illecebrum,  il-les-e'-brum 
Illi'cium,  il-lis'-i-um 
Imatophyllum,    im-at-o-fil'-lum 
Impatiens,  im-pa'-shi-ens 
Imperata,  im-per-a'-ta 
Imperatoria,   im-per-a-t6r'-i*a 
Incarvillia,   in-kar-vil'-le-a 
Indigofera,    in-di-gof'-er-a 
Inga,  in'-ga 

Inocarpus,  in-o-kar'-pus 
inula,  in'-u-la 
lochroma,  i-o-kro'-ma 
lonidium,    i-o-nid'-i-um 
lonopsidium,   i-o-nop-iid'-i-um 
lonopsis,   i-6-nop'-sis 
Ipomsea,  ip-o-me'-a 
Ipomopsis,  ip-o-mop'-£is 
Ipsea,  ip'-se-a 
Iresine,  i-re-si'rne 
Iriartia,  i-ri-ar'-ti-a 
Iris,  i'-ris 

Isanthus,  i-san'-thiis 
Isatis,   i-sa'-tis 
Ischroma,  is-kr6'-n:a 
Isertia,  i-ser'-ti-a 
Ismelia,  is-me'-li-a 
Ismene,  is-me'-ne 
Isnardia,  is-nar'-di-a 
Isochilus,   i-so-ki'-lus 
Isolepis,  i-so-lep'-is 
Isoloma,  i-so-16'-nia 
Isomeris,  i-som'-er-is 
Isoplexis,  i-s6-plex'-is 
Isopogon,  i-s6-po'-go 
Isop5'rum,   i-so-pi'-rum 
Isotoma,  i-sot'-o-ma 
Isotropis,  i-so-tro'.pis 
It-ea,  i'-te-a 
Iva,  i'-va 
ixia,  ix'-i-a 

Ixioli'rion,  ix-o-lTr'-i-on 
Ixodia,    ix-6'-di-a 
Ixora,  ix-6r'-a 


Jaborosa,  jab-6r-o'-za 
Jacaranda,  jak-ar-an'-da 
Jacksonia,  jak-so'-ni-a 
Jacobinia,  jak-o-bin'-i-a 
Jacquemontia,    jak-we-nion'-ti 
Jacquinia,  jak-win'-i-a 
Jambosa,  jam-bo'-sa 
Jamesia,  ja-me'-si-a 
Jamesonia,  jam-s6'-ni-a 
Janipha,  jan-i'-fa 
Jansonia,  jan-s6'-ni-a 
Jasione,  jas-i'-6-ne 
Jasminum,  jas-mi'-num 
Jasmine,  jas'-min 
Jasonia,  ja-s6'-ni-a 
Jatropha,   jat'-ro-fa 
Jeffersonia,    jef-fer-s6'-r,i-a 
Jessamine,   jes'-sa-niin 
Jdhnia,  j6'-ni-a 
Joliffia,  j6-lif'-i-a 
Jonesia,  jon'-zi-a 
Jossi'nia,  jos-sin'-i-a 
Juanulloa,   ju-an-ul-l6'-a 
Jubsea,  ju-be'-a 
Juglans,  jugMans 
Juncago,   jun-ka'-go 
Juncus,  jun'-kus 
Jiiniper,   ju-ni-per 
Justicia,  jus-tis'-i-a 


Kadsiira,  kad-sii'-ra 
Kaempferia,   kemp-fe'ri-a 
Kageneckia,    kag-^-nek'-i-; 
Kalanchoe,    kal-an-ko'-e 


Kalmia,  kal'-mi-a 
Kalosanthes,    kal-o-san'-th^z 
Karalinia,  kar-a-lia'-i-a 
Karatas,   ka-ra'-tas 
Kaulfussia,    kaul-fus'-si-a 
Kennedya,  ken-ned'-i^a 
Kentia,  ken'-ti-a 
Kentiopsis,    kea-ti-op'-sis 
K.entrophyllum,  ken-tro-fii'-lum 
Ketria,  ker'-ri-a 
Kielmeyera,   kel-mi-e'-ra 
Kirig-ia,  king'-i-a 
Kirganelia,  kir-ga-nel'-ia 
Kitalbelia,  kit-i-be'-li-a 
Kleinia,  kli-ni-a 
Klugia,  klu'-gi-a 
Knaiitia,  naut'-i-a 
Knightia,  nit'-i-a 
Kniphofia,  ni-fo'-fi-a 
Knowltonia,  nol-to'-ni-a 
Knoxia,  nox'-i-a 
'Kochia,  kok'-i-a 
Koenigia,  ke-nig'-i-a 
Kolreuteria,  kol-roi-te'-ri-a 
Koniga,  kon'-i-ga 
Kopsia,  kop'-si-a 
Krameria,  kra-me'-ri-a 
Kreysigia,  kri-sig'-i-a 
Krigia,  kre'-gi-a 
Kriibera,  kru'-ber-a 
Kiihnia,  kiihn'-i-a 
Kiinthia,  kunt'-i-a 
Kydia,  kid'-i-a 


Labichea,  la-bi-ke'-a 
Labisia,  la-bis'-i-a 
Lablavia,  lab-la'-vi-a 
Laburnum,  la-biir'-num 
Lacsena,  la-se'-na 
Lacepedia,  la-se-pe'-di-a 
Lachenalia,  lak-e-na'-li-a 
Lactuca,  lak-tu'-ka 
Ltelia,  le'-li-a 
Lsetia,    le'-ti-a 
Lag.-isca,  la-gas'-ka 
Lagenaria,  lag-en-ar'-i-a 
Lagenophora,  lag-en-uf'-6r-a 
Lagerstroemia,  la-ger-stre'-mi-a 
Lagetta,  la-get'-ta 
Lagoecia,  la-go-e'-si-a 
Lagonychium,  la-go-nik'-i-um 

Lagunaria,  la-gu-nar'-i-a 
Laguncularia,  la-gun-ku-lar'-i-a 
Lagurus,  la-gu'rus 
Lahaya,  la-ha'-ya 
Lalage,  lal'-a-ge 
Lamarckia,  la-mark'-i-a 
Lambirtia,  lam-ber'-ti-a 
Lamium,  la'-mi-um 
Lankesteria,  lan-kes-ter'-i-a 
Lantana,  lan-ta'-na 
Lapageria,  lap-a-jer'-i-a 
Lapeyrousia,  la-pa-ru'-si-a 
Laplacea,    la-pla'-se-a 
Lappago,  lap-pa'-go 
Lapsana,  lap-sa'-na 
Lardizabala,  lar-diz-ab'-a-la 
Larix,  lar'-ix 
Larrea,  l^r'-re-a 
Laserpitium,  la-ser-pit'-i-um 
Lasiandra,  las-i-an'-dra 
Lasiopetalum,  las-i-o-pet'-al-um 
Lasiopus,  la-si'-o-pus 
Lasiospermum,  las-i-o-sper'-mum 
Lasthenia,  las-the'-ni-a 
Lastrapa,  las-tre'-a 
Latania,  l5-ta'-ni-a 
Lathyrus,  lath'-i-rus 
Laurus,  lau'-rus 
Lavandula,  Ia-vari'"dQ-Ia 
Lavatera,  la-va-te'*ra 
Lavradia,  lav-ra'-di-a 
Lawsonia,  law-so'-ni-a 
Laxmannia,  lax-ntan'-ni-a 
Layia,  lay'-i-a 

Leavenw6rthia,  lev*en-\v6rth'i-a 
C.  Bttticr. 
{To  he  continued.) 


*  The  first  instalment  appeared  in  the  issue  for  September  26. 
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Cattleyjs  and  L(Elio-Caitleyas. — The  autumn 
and  early-winter-flowering  sections  of  these 
plants  are  undoubtedly  the  most  showy  and 
desirable  Orchids  for  blooming  at  these-  seasons 
when  in  most  large  establishments  there  is  a 
demand  for  choice  cut  flowers.  For  all  kinds 
,  of  decorative  purposes  there  is  nothing  to  sur- 
pass these  gorgeous  coloured  flowers,  and 
especially  when  seen  by  artificial  light.  At  one 
time  the  section  was  restricted  to  a  few  im- 
ported species,  including  C.  aurea,  C.  Bow- 
ringiana,  C.  labiata,  L.  Perrinii  and  L. 
pra?stans,  but  the  hybridist  has  furnished 
other  beautiful  kinds  having  a  variety  of  form 
and  colouring,  many  of  them  blooming  late  and 
thus  prolonging  the  season  of  flowering.  Space 
does  not  permit  of  the  enumeration  of  the 
whole  of  these  hybrids,  but  the  following  is  a 
selection: — Cattleya  Maatinii,  C.  Ariel,  C. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Whittiley,  C.  Portia,  C.  Fabia,  C. 
Hardyana,  C.  Iris,  C.  Clarkiae,  C.  Ashtoniana, 
C.  Mrs.  Pitt,  C.  Wendlandiana,  Lgelio-Cattleya 
Irene,  L.-C.  Ophir,  L.-C.  Clive,  L.-C,  Cornelia, 
L.-C.  Berthe  Fournier,  L.-C.  Luminosa,  L.-C. 
Cappii,  and  L.-C.   Charlesworthii. 

The  flowers  of  all  these  plants,  especially 
when  they  are  cultivated  in  gardens  which  are 
tolerably  free  from  fogs,  last  in  a  good  condi- 
tion longer  than  those  which  develop  during 
hotter  seasons.  It  is  a  temptation  to  allow 
the  flowers  to  remain  for  a  longer  period  than 
is  good  for  the  plants  ;  the  effect  is  seen  in  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  which  gradually  become  wrinkled 
owing  to  the  flowers  taking  the  greater  part  of 
the  nourishment.  Plants  that  are  weakened  in 
this  manner  require  a  considerable  time  to  re- 
gain their  form-er  healthy  condition  ;  indeed,  if 
they  have  suffered  considerably  from  this  cause 
they  rarely  make  satisfactory  growth  the  fol- 
lowing season,  and  if  they  do  flower  they  only 
produce  very  inferior  flower-spikes.  This  is 
also  very  often  the  starting  of  the  plants  on  a 
downward  course,  and  they  get  weaker  and 
weaker  and  are  only  to  be  saved  by  very  great 
care.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  cutting  out  the  flower-spikes  at  the 
wrong  time  does  not  have  a  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  the  plant's  welfare.  It  is  natural 
for  the  plants  to  produce  flowers,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  those  under  consideration  do  so  much 
more  freely  than  many  other  kinds  of  Orchids. 
Even  weakly  plants  of  these  Cattle3'a  and 
Lcelio-Cattleyas  will  send  up  their  flower-spikes, 
but  they  are  usually  produced  considerably 
later  than  those  of  the  normal  flowering. 
These  weakly  plants  are  benefited  by  the  re- 
moval of  their  flowers  as  soon  as  they  appear 
through  the  sheaths,  for  this  will  often  assist  a 
plant  in  regaining  its  lost  vigour.  Yet  to  per- 
form a  similar  operation  in  the  case  of  Orchids 
in  full  vigour  will  only  result  in  mischief,  and 
would  probably  cause  the  plant  to  burst  away 
into  growth  at  a  time  and  under  conditions 
most  unfavourable  for  its  permanent  welfare. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  removal  of  incipient 
flower-spikes  may  be  necessary,  wTiereas  under 
other  conditions  the  cutting  out  of  the  inflor- 
escence   may   be    injrrious. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 


'Renovating  old  vines. — It  is  the  case  sometimes 
that  old  vines,  having  become  weakened,  and 
therefore  less  productive  than  formerly,  are  up- 
rooted and  burned,  when  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  restore  them  to  vigorous  growth  and  a 
fertile  condition.  In  some  instances  deteriora- 
tion is  brought  about  by  the  pruning  continued 
year  after  year  on  the  short  spur  principle. 
Such  vines,  provided  their  roots  are  in  a  satis- 
factory condition,  may  be  greatly  improved  if 
cut  down  beneath  the  bottom  spur,  smoothing 
the  wound  and  dressing  it  thoroughly  with 
styptic,  There  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  vine 
breaking  into  growth  a^ain  from  the  old  stem  ; 
.as  a  matter  of  fact,  several  growths  will  be  likely 
to  appear,  and  the  cultivator  should  select  the 
most  suitable  one  for  forming  the  new  rod,  cul- 


tivating it  as  he  would  a  young  vine.  We  have 
treated  vines  30  years  old  in  this  manner,  and 
the  results  have  been  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
This  treatment  is  desirable  also  if  it  is  intended 
to  inarch  old  vines  with  a  new  variety,  and  in 
these  gardens  we  have  just  inarched  Prince  of 
Wales  upon  Alnwick  Seedling.  Directions  have 
already  been  given  in  previous  Calendars  for  the 
renovation  of  uns-atisfactory  borders  containing 
the  roots  of  early  vines,  and  attention  may  now 
be  directed  to  the  borders  of  late  vines.  If  there 
has  been  any  shanking  in  the  berries,  this  is 
direct  evidence  that  such  attention  is  needed. 
In  cases  where  the  roots  extend  into  out-of-door 
and  inside  borders,  one  of  these  should  be 
treated  first,  leaving  the  other  until  next  season, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  inside  border  must  on 
no  account  be  interfered  with  until  all  the 
Grapes  have  been  cut.  If  most  of  the  roots 
are  deep  in  the  border,  take  out  a  trench 
at  its  extreme  end,  and  gradually  and  care- 
fully work  the  soil  away  up  to  a  point  near 
the  stem  of  the  vines,  causing  as  little  damage 
as  possible  to  the  roots.  Then  coil  the  roots 
back  and  protect  them  with  damp  mats.  Make 
the  drainage  perfect,  and  cover  the  material  with 
a  thin  layer  of  turf,  placing  the  grass  side  down- 
wards. Make  up  the  border  to  a  little  more  than 
half  its  depth,  and  then  proceed  to  add  the  upper 
portion.  During  this  latter  operation  arrange 
the  roots  of  the  vine  in  layers  through  the  soil. 
As  the  work  proceeds,  cut  away  any  damaged 
portions  of  the  roots,  and  shorten  any  that  are 
extra  long  and  bare  of  fibres,  carefully  preserv- 
ing those  which  are  most  fibrous.  The  borders 
should  be  composed  of  moderately  dry  soil,  and 
it  should  be  made  tolerably  firm.  When 
all  is  completed,  a  surface  mulch  should  be 
added  and  a  thorough  application  of  water 
given.  The  leaves  of  the  vines  should  be 
syringed  every  day  until  they  fall,  but  at  this 
season  no  shading  will  be  required.  In  cases 
where  the  drainage  is  already  in  perfect  condi- 
tion and  the  roots  of  the  vines  are  fairly  near  to 
the  surface,  it  will  be  suflicient  if  the  top  soil 
be  removed  until  the  uppermost  roots  are  ex- 
posed, when  a  top-dressing  should  be  applied 
consisting  of  fresh  soil,  with  bonemeai,  or  some 
other  suitable  fertiliser,  wood  ashes,  and  crushed 
mortar  rubble,   mixed  thoroughly  together. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


Cucumbers. — Maintain  an  atmospheric  tem- 
perature of  not  less  than  65"^  unless  the  weather 
is  unusually  cold,  taking  care  to  promote  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture.  The  glasswork  ot 
the  house  should  be  kept  thoroughly  cleaned 
that  as  much  light  as  possible  may  reach 
the  plants.  Apply  a  moderate  surface 
dressing  over  the  roots,  such  dressing  con- 
sisting of  three  parts  well-decayed  leaf-mould 
and  one  part  light,  fibrous  loam,  adding 
a  little  finely-broken  charcoal.  This  mixture 
should  be  warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as 
the  house  before  it  is  applied  to  the  roots.  It  is 
important  that  the  roots  are  not  allowed  to 
suffer  from  drought  even  for  a  short  time. 
Kegulate  the  growths  and  stop  them  as  they 
require  it,  and  on  no  account  over-tax  the 
plants  by  attempting  to  obtain  an  excessive 
number  of  fruits.  If  red  spider  appears  upon 
the  leaves  it  will  be  necessary  to  sponge  them 
carefully  with  warm  water,  containing 
plenty  of  soft  soap  in  solution.  Young  plants 
in  pots  that  will  fruit  later  should  be  exposed  to 
the  light  and  encouraged  to  become  well  estab- 
lished in  6-inch  pots  before  it  is  necessary  to 
plant  them  out  into  the  permanent  bed.  Seeds 
may  still  be  sown  singly  in  small  pots,  using 
very  light  compost  and  plunging  the  pots  in  a 
hot-bed.  Varieties  that  grow  to  a  moderate 
length  only  are  much  to  be  preferred. 

Tomaios. — The  plants  specially  prepared  to 
fruit  in  winter  are  now  ripening  their  first  fruits. 
The  plants  succeed  best  if  trained  on  wires  in 
a  light  span-roofed  house  where  the  atmospheric 
temperature  is  maintained  at  65°  to  60^  and  a 
dry,  buoyant  atmosphere  is  maintained  by  ad- 
mitting air  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. 
The  plants  must  not  be  over-watered  or  in  all 
probability  the  spot  fungus  will  attack  the 
leaves.  The  blooms  require  artificial  pollina- 
tion at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  it  should  be 
done  during  the  morning.  Directly  any  of  the 
fruits    show    signs    of    developing    colour    they 


should  be  cut  from  the  plants  and  removed  to 
a  warm  house  to  ripen.  Successional  plants 
should  be  potted-on,  cultivating  them  in  much 
the  same  temperature,  and  doing  all  that  is  pos- 
sible to  encourage  them  to  make  strong  short- 
jointed  growths.  Seeds  may  be  sown  at  the 
present  time  for  raising  plants  to  fruit  during 
April  and  May;  raise  them  in  gentle  heat. 
Among  the  most  reliable  red-fruiting  varieties 
are  Sunrise  and  Winter  Beauty.  Sunbeam  is  a 
very  desirable  yellow-skinned  variety;  it  sets 
its  fruits  freely,  is  pleasing  in  appearance,  and 
possesses  excellent  qualities. 

Winter  salads. — In  many  establishments  fresh 
salads  are  required  almost  every  day  in  the 
year.  Lettuce,  Endive  and  Chicory  form  per- 
haps the  most  important  kinds,  and  Chicor}-, 
being  very  easily  cultivated,  may  occasionally 
do  service  for  Lettuce  and  Endive.  It  may  be 
grown  easily  on  almost  any  site,  and  may 
be  forced  just  as  easily  if  placed  in  gentle  heat 
where  light  is  perfectly  excluded.  The  roots 
may  be  left  in  the  ground  for  lifting  in  batches 
as  required,  but  on  the  approach  of  severe 
weather  it  is  necessary  to  lift  sufficient  to  last 
some  little  time,  storing  them  in  sand  or  ashes 
in  a  structure  where  frost  is  excluded.  There 
are  now  several  kinds  of  Lettuce  which  are 
capable  of  being  forced.  Seeds  should  be  sown 
in  gentle  heat  and  the  seedlings  pricked  out 
into  boxes,  putting  them  three  inches  apart. 
Cultivate  them  in  a  light  position  where  the  atrao. 
spheric  temperature  is  kept  at  about  50°.  The 
Lettuces  may  be  cut  much  in  the  same  way 
as  Mustard  and  Cress  as  required  for  use.  A 
batch  of  Endive  should  always  be  in  process  of 
blanching,  tying  the  plants  up  in  batches  for 
this  purpose  as  they  become  necessary.  Mustard 
and  Cress  should  be  sown  every  week  in  heat, 
and  Onions  for  drawing,  whilst  quite  small, 
may  be  sown  similarly.  Tarragon  should  be 
lifted  as  required  from  the  open  ground  and 
placed  in  boxes  in  a  structure  where  there  is 
moderate  warmth. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

The  Gladiolus. — Although  these  plants  are 
generally  considered  to  be  quite  hardy,  it  is  ad- 
visable, especially  in  gardens  where  the  soil  it 
not  of  a  warm,  light  character,  to  lift  them  and 
plant  them  rather  deeply  in  either  ashes  or 
ordinary  soil  in  the  reserve  garden.  If  this  is 
done,  protection  can  be  easily  afforded  the 
corms  in  severe  weather.  When  transplanting 
allow  the  stems  and  foliage  to  remain,  but  re- 
move the  old  flower-stalks.  Gladiolus  brench- 
leyensis,  G.  gandavensis  and  their  hybrid 
varieties  may  all  be  treated  in  this  manner,  and 
it  is  also  a  good  practice  to  adopt  in  the  case  of 
Montbretias. 

Lobelia  cardinalis. — These  plants  should  be 
lifted  and  placed  in  boxes  for  storing.  Staad 
them  in  a  cool,  dry  shed  or  some  other  suitable 
place,  and  when  the  soil  about  the  roots  has 
become  quite  dry,  cut  off  the  old  stems  and 
arrange  the  plants  tidily  in  the  boxes,  packing 
some  light  sandy  soil  between  them.  They 
should  be  watered  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated 
place  and  should  be  afforded  just  sufficient 
water  to  keep  them  moist,  but  not  enough  to 
cau.se  them  to  start  into  growth.  Seeds  of  this 
plant  may  be  sown  at  the  present  time,  and  if 
the  seedlings  receive  proper  care  they  will  fur- 
nish suitable  plants  for  bedding  out  next 
season. 

Protecting  plants. — It  will  now  be  necessary 
to  protect  many  half-hardy  or  tender  subjects, 
and  the  materials  for  the  purpose  should  be  got 
together  without  delay.  In  the  case  of  plants 
that  have  no  top  growths  during  the  winter, 
the  roots  and  crowns  can  be  protected  by  a 
layer  of  coal  ashes,  for  although  leaf  soil  and 
cocoanui  fibre  are  sometimes  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  coal  ashes  are  preferable  because  it  is 
not  usually  disturbed  by  birds.  Plants  that  may 
be  protected  in  this  manner  include  Acanthus 
grandiflorus,  Dielytra,  Hollyhock,  Tritoma, 
Lilium  auratum,  also  Fuchsia.  Gunnera  scabra 
is  best  protected  with  bracken  Eern  and  then 
covered  with  a  wire  basket.  As  these  protective 
materials  will  remain  until  the  spring  they 
should  be  arranged  neatly  so  as  not  to  become 
an  eyesore. 
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THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Ey   F.   JoBiiAN.    Gardener  to    The    Dowageu    Lauv 
NuNBURNHOLME,  Waflcr  I'tiory,  Yorkshire. 

Planting  of  frrsh  trees. — The  present  year  has 
been  one  of  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
cropping  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  special  notes 
should  therefore  be  made  of  those  varieties 
which  have  succeeded  well,  this  being  the  more 
important  in  the  case  of  Pears.  When  making 
a  fresh  eelection  of  varieties,  the  mistake  of 
cJioosing  an  excessive  number  should  be  guarded 
against.  If  the  cultivator  has  removed  to  an  un- 
known district,  he  should  consult  someone  in  the 
locality  as  to  which  varieties  have  proved  suc- 
cessful there.  The  distance  at  which  fruit  trees 
should  be  planted  is  one  partly  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  district.  Pyramid 
trees  or  bushes  OQ  th©  Paradise  stock  and  Fears 
on  the  Quince  stock  grow  less  vigorously  than 


may  be  planted  15  feet  apart,  but  if  they  are 
trained  horizontally,  then  20  feet  may  be 
allowed.  Morello  Cherries  should  be  given 
20  feet  between  each  tree. 

Varieties  of  Apfles. — Varieties  that  succeed 
well  in  most  districts  as  pyramids  are  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Stirling  Castle,  Warner's  King, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Newton  Wonder,  and 
Bramley's  Seedling.  As  standard  trees,  the  fol- 
lowing  are  equally  successful:  Lord  Grosvenrir, 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Dume- 
low's  Seedling,  Newton  Wonder,  and  Bramley's 
Seedling.  Dessert  Apples  suitable  for  forming 
pvramids  include  Irish  Peach,  Worcester  Pear- 
niain,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Allington  Pippi.i, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Claygate  Pearmain. 
For  standards,  the  first  five  are  equally  suitable, 
and  in  place  of  Claygate  Pearmain  Lord 
Hindlip  may  be  chosen,  being  a  fine  late  dessert 


at  this  time  of  the  year,  there  being  more  heat  in 
the  water  pipes  and  less  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere than  usual,  and  thrips  have  a  better  chance 
of  spreading.  In  cleaning  Codiaeums  (Crotons) 
infested  with  mealy  bug,  an  insecticide  may  be 
used  in  the  form  of  a  spray  aiud  the  plants  tho- 
roughly syringed  with  cleaj  water  afterwards. 
When  a  sponge  is  used  in  cleaning  the  narrow 
and  especially  the  curly-leaved  varieties, 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  damaging  the  foli- 
age. During  the  dull  months  of  winter  the 
glasswork  should  be  washed  several  limes  and 
also  the  woodwork  in  the  house,  so  that  every- 
thing may  be  as  clean  and  light  as  possible. 
Endeavcmr  to  get  the  air  of  the  house 
changed  once  each  day  if  possible,-  but  avoid 
excessively  heating  the  hot-water  pipes,  this 
being  very  harmful  to  the  plants.  If  the  tem- 
peratures cannot  be  ciainlained  without  doing 


[,Photograph  by  B.  J.  WtJUl. 

Fig.  145.— royal  gardens,  frogmore  :  house  of  melons;  the  variety  is  eminence. 


thio  same  varieties  upon  the  free  stock,  and  they 
may  be  planted  at  distances  of  6  to  9  feet  apart. 
But  Apples  on  the  Crab  stock  and  Pears  on  the 
Pear  stock  must  be  given  12  feet  apart  at  least. 
Standard  Apple  trees  of  strong-growing  varie- 
ties ought  to  be  planted  at  distances  uf  25  to 
30  feet  apart,  but  half-standard  Plums,  or  bushes 
of  what  are  known  as  the  small  fruit,  may  be 
planted  between  them.  If  the  soil  is  especially 
adapted  for  fruit  culture,  Apples  on  the  Paradise 
and  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock  may  be  profitably 
planted  between  the  standards,  but  they  must  be 
Toot-pruned  occasionally,  and  they  may  then  be 
expected  to  increase  in  value,  and  can  be  safely 
transplanted  to  other  positions  when  the 
standard  trees  have  made  such  growth  as  to 
shade  them  more  than  is  desirable.  Fan-trained 
*rees   of   Peaches,   Cherries,  Pears,   and   Plums 


Apple.  There  are  many  other  excellent  varieties 
of  Apples,  such  As  Golden  Noble,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Bismarck,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  James 
Grieve,  and  Ribston  Pippin,  for  dessert.  Those 
who  wish  to  grow  for  exhibition  may  safely 
select  such  as  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Charles 
Ross,  Rival,  and  King  of  Tompkins  County. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardenrr  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 

Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Stove  or  hothouse  plants. — Examine  these  plants 

thoroughly   for   insect   pests,    and  any  that   are 

found  to  be  attacked  let  them  be  cleaned  at  once. 

It  is  necessary  to  fumigate  the  stove  occasionally 


this,  it  will  be  bettsc  to.  put  in  an  additional 
water  pipe. 

Lilium  speciosum. — Plants  which  are  now  pass- 
ing out  of  flower  should  be  kept  rather  on  the 
dry  side,  and  when  all  the  foliage  has  fallen  the 
steins  may  be  cut  dowa  to  the  level  of  the  pot 
before  placing  the  pots  containing  the  bulbs  in 
a  perfectly  cool  and  dry  place,  where  tliey  re- 
main until  early  in  the  spring,  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  shake  them  from  the  old  soil 
before  repotting.  The  ordinary  soil  or  loam 
in  some  gardens  is  not  suitable  for  this 
Lily,  and  in  such  eases,  provided  there  is  plenty 
of  ieaf-mould  at  hand,  this  may  be  used  instead 
with  some  fine,  soft  sand  mixed  with  it.  When 
this  is  done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  fre- 
quent waterings  of  liquid  manure  during  tliA 
growing  season  of  the  plants. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  ns  aell  as  specimens  oj  plants 
fai  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Welllngrton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Conimutiicaticns  should  be  written  on  onp:  side  only  of 
THF.  PAPER  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T/ie  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.  — r/ie  Editor  will  beglad  to  receive  andtoselecl 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  oj 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  floivers,  trees,  &c.,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

"MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  16-Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  17— 

VVincliester  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  18-  Darlinglon  Chrys.  Sh. 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  19- 

Edinbiirgh  Chrys.  Sh.  (3  days).    Linnean  Soc.  meet. 
S.ATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  21— German  Card.  Soc.  meet. 


ERAGE  Mean  Teniperature  for  the  ensuing  weelt, 
deduced  from  oliservations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 42  3*. 

LonvoN.—  iVcdnesday,  November  tl  {6  p.m.):  Max.  56"; 
Min.SS". 
Gardeners-  Chronicle  OfBce.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden  London  —Thursday,  November  12 
(10  A.M.)  ;  Bar.  2i)'9  ;  Temp.  55^  ;  Weather- 
Fine,  bright. 

PBOvixcES.-IVednesday.  November  It  (6  p.m.)  :  Mas.  67" 
Cornwall  1  Min  50°  Lincoln. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY.     TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY 
AND   FRIDAY- 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morns,  at  10.30. 

TUESDAY- 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stoclt  at  The  Nursery,  Gloucester  Road, 
Kingston  Hill,  by  order  of  Mr.  J.  Pullock,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY'- 

Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  &c.,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside, 
E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  B. 

THURSDAY- 

Bulbs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  at  11.80  :  1,621  cases 
Japanese  I.iliums,  at  1  ;  3,500  Roses,  Palms,  Azaleas, 
&c..  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protlieroe  &  Morris. 

IFRIDAY- 

Choice  Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at  67  &  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.46. 


_  M.  Noel  Bernard's  earlier  in- 

*  The  .        .  .  , 

-Gepmination    vestigations  into  the  q^ermma- 

of  Orchid       (ion   of   the   seeds  of  Orchids 

^^   ^"         have  already   Ijeen   noticed   in 

these  pages  (July  8  and  August  5,  1905). 

Horticulturists  specialising  in  this  group  of 
plants  know  how'  uncertain  is  the  germina- 
tion of  the  seeds  of  various  Orchids,  notably 
of  species  of  Odontoglossum,  Phalienopsis, 
and  Vanda.  M.  Bernard's  recent  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  which  he  summarises 
in  a  lecture  given  during  the  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Ghent,  in  April 
last,  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  the 
Soci(5t^  Royale  d'Agriculture  et  de  Botanique 
<le  Gand,  throw  light  on  one  cause  of  this 
uncertainty.  Whilst  not  providing  a  ready 
remedy,  his  results  cannot  be  ignored  by  prac- 
tical men,  since  they  suggest  methods  where- 
by the  chances  of  germination  may  be  in- 
creased. The  brochure  gives  an  account  of 
M.  Bernard's  results,  and  promises  a  fuller 
exposition  in  the  near  future.  We  will,  there- 
fore, for  the  present,  content  ourselves  with 
stating  concisely  the  main  points  of  these  dis- 
coveries, reserving  a  more  complete  account 
till  the  detailed  work  is  published. 

La  Culture  des  Orchidlcs  dans  ses  rapports  avcc  la 
symbiose,  par  Noiil  Bernard.  Edward  SacrS,  Gand, 
pp.  20,  avec  6  planches. 


Briefly,  M.  Bernard  has  shown  that  ger- 
mination only  takes  places  when  the  threads 
(mycelium)  of  a  certain  fungus,  which  nor- 
mally inhabits  the  cells  of  young  roots  of  the 
adult  Orchid,  are  present  in  the  soil  or  other 
material  in  which  the  seeds  are  sown  ;  and 
that,  unless  these  fungus  threads  gain  an  en- 
trance into  the  tissue  of  the  minute  embryo 
of  the  seed,  germination  fails. 

He  has  sown  Orchid  seeds  on  sterilised 
substances ;  observed  that,  in  these  circum- 
stances, germination  does  not  occur;  then,  by 
the  addition  of  a  pure  culture  of  the  fungu?  to 
the  seed-betl,  has  succeeded  in  causing  the 
seeds,  not  only  of  Cattleya  and  Cypripedium, 
which  grow  fairly  readily ;  but  also  the  seeds 
..if  the  more  refractory  Odontoglossuin, 
Vanda,  and  Phalsenopsis  to  germinate  freely. 
Yet  more  remarkable,  though  disappointing 
from  the  point  of  view  of  immediate  applica- 
tion in  a  practical  manner,  he  has  shown  that 
such  pure  cultures  grown  on  various  media 
used  for  the  culture  of  fungi  in  the  laboratory 
lose,  after  a  time,  the  power  of  stimulating 
the  embryo  to  develop. 

He  concludes  that  just  as  disease-producing 
microbes,  cultivated  outside  the  body,  may 
lose  their  virulence  and  become  attenuated, 
as  was  shown  long  ago  by  Pasteur's  famous 
experiments,  so  also  the  fungus  grown  apart 
from  its  host — the  O.'chid  root — loses  its 
special  faculty  of  inducing  germination  in 
the  embryos  which  it  penetrates. 

We  cordially  recommend  M.  Bernard's 
little  book  to  the  notice  of  those  interested 
in  its  special  subject,  or  in  the  progress  of 
botanical  research  in  relation  to  horticultural 
practice. 

The  poisonous  properties  of 
Plan^  Primula  obconica,  Rhus  Toxico- 
dendron and  other  plants  have 
recently  been  discussed  in  our  own  columns 
as  well  as  in  those  of  the  general  Press,  pro- 
ducing in  the  minds  of  some  people  the  fear 
lest  the  familiar  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  which 
it  in  no  way  resembles,  should  turn  out  to  be 
the  dangerous  Rhus.  Another  aspect  of 
poisonous  plants  which  has  also  attracted 
some  attention  of  late  is  that  of  Ordeal 
poisons,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
probably  the  Calabar  Bean,  or  as  it 
is  perhaps  better  known,  the  Ordeal  Bean 
of  Old  Calabar  (Physostigma  venenosum). 
The  bark  of  the  Sassy  tree  or  Redwater  tree 
of  Sierra  Leone  (Erythrophleum  guineense)  is 
also  a  well-known  poison.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  some  points 
of  its  history  and  introduction  into  medicine 
in  this  country.  The  plant  is  a  woody  papi- 
lionaceous climber  growing  50  feet  high,  a 
native  of  West  Tropical  Africa,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Niger  and  Old  Calabar,  where, 
indeed,  it  is  said  to  be  somewhat  rare,  having 
been  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Government, 
though  many  were  preserved  in  order  to 
supply  seeds  for  use  as  an  ordeal.  Their  pro- 
perties first  attracted  notice  in  England  in 
1840.  Further  researches  were  made  in  1855 
and  again  in  1858,  but  it  was  not  till  about  1863 
that  it  was  discovered  that  an  alcoholi:  extract 
of  the  seed  possessed  the  power  of  contracting 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  substance  in 
question  became  generally  used  in  ophthalmic 
cases,  as  well  as  in  tetanus  or  lockjaw, 
epilepsy  and  other  nervous  affections,  the 
alkaloid  being   known   as  physostigmine  or 


eserine.  Up  to  about  1S63  the  Beans,  which 
are  about  i  inch  in  length  and  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour  and  kidney-shaped,  were  only 
occasionally  seen  in  the  English  market,  and 
their  properties  being  then  but  little  known 
they  failed  to  find  buyers.  A  quantity  was 
offered  for  sale  in  Liverpool  without  success, 
and  some  of  them  found  their  way  to  a 
rubbish  heap,  where  they  were  discovered 
and  eaten  by  some  children,  with  seri- 
ous or  fatal  results.  In  trial  by  ordeal, 
the  result  of  their  use  is  very  similar  to  that 
described  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  when  writ- 
ing of  the  bark  of  Erythrophleum  guineense. 
He  says  "  the  bark  is  stripped  off  by  the 
medicine  man,  who  smashes  it  up  and  tritu- 
rates it  with  water  into  a  paste.  If  he  de- 
sires to  kill  his  victim  outright,  he  mixes  a 
Strychnos  or  other  poison  with  it.  If  the 
man  does  not  care,  or  has  been  bribed  to  save 
the  life  of  the  accused,  the  mixture  is  pro- 
bably a  simple  decoction,  more  or  less  strong 
of  the  Erythrophleum  bark."  As  many  as 
16  species  of  Strjxhnos  are  said  to  be  used  in 
ordeal  trial.  To  prepare  the  potion,  the  root 
is  finely  grated  and  infused  in  cold  water, 
which  the  man  or  woman  accused  of  some 
misdeed  is  afterwards  required  to  drink.  It 
even  happens  that  people  only  suspected  take 
it  of  their  own  accord,  in  order  to  prove  their 
innocence.  In  the  opinion  of  the  negroes,  the 
guilty  man  invariably  dies  of  this  poison, 
whilst  the  innocent  is  only  rendered  indis- 
posed. The  first  effect  of  the  druj;  is  to  in- 
toxicate. Tlie  people  who  drink  it  take  care 
to  place  themselves  beside  a  tree  or  stake, 
which  they  grasp  firmly  when  their  head 
begins  to  reel,  for  a  fall  at  this  moment  would 
be  regarded  as  proof  of  thcif  guilt. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  while  both 
these  ordeal  plants  belong  to  the  same 
Natural  Order,  Leguminosas,  Physostigma  is 
a  climber  of  the  usually  wholesome  sub-order 
Papilionaceas,  while  Erythrophleum  is  a  tree 
of  40  to  50  feet  high  belonging  to  the  sub- 
order Caesalpinie^,  in  which  are  found  plants 
of  very  varied  properties. 


Linnean  Society.— .\  meeting  will  beheld  on 
Thursday,  November  19,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the 
following  papers  will  be  read: — 1,  "On  a  new 
Species  Symphyla  from  the  Himalayas,"  by 
Prof,  A.  D.  I.MMS,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  ;  2,  "  The 
Freshwater  Crustacea  of  Tasmania,"  with  re- 
marks on  their  Geographical  Distribution,  by 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Smith,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Exhiti'- 
tions  :  1,  Mr.  Harold  Wager,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S., 
"  The  Optical  Behaviour^of  Epidermal  Cells  of 
Plants,"  with  lantern  demonstrations ;  2,  Mr. 
C.  T.  Druerv,  F.L.S.,  "The  Singular  Growth 
of  a  Scolopendrium  in  an  Airtight  Case "  ; 
3,  the  Rev.  J.  Gerard,  S.J.,  F.L.S.,  photo- 
graphs of  a  Yew  tree  showing  twin-like 
growth ;  4,  "  Wistaria,  as  Affected  by  the 
Direction  of  Twining  "  ;  5,  Miss  A.  L.  Smith, 
F.L.S.,  "  Myxococcus  pyriformis,  a  British 
Species  of  Myxobacteriaceae  "  ;  6,  The  Rev.  T. 
R.  R.  Stebbing,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S., 
"  Cavernularia  obesa,  from  Borneo,"  colleLtod 
by  Charles  Hose,  D.Sc. 

British      Gardeners'      Association.  —  .\ 

public  meeting  of  professional  gardeners  will. 
be  held  at  the  new  hall  of  the  Co-operative 
Society,  Clay  Hill,  Haslemere,  Surrey,  on 
Saturday,  November  14,  at  7.30  p.m.  An  ad- 
dress upon  the  "  Aims  and  Objects  of  the 
British  Gardeners'  Association  "  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  J.  Weathers,  secretary  of  the  E.G. A., 
supported  by  Mr.   E.   F.   Hawes. 
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Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  V.M.H.,  &c. 

— The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  have  unanimously  appointed 
Sir  Daniel  Mokris  to  be  an  Honorary  Life  Fel- 
low of  the  Society,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable 
services  to  horticulture  in  various  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

Plants    in    Flower    at    Glasnevin.— Mr. 

F.  W.  Moore  writes  as  follows  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin: — "The 
season  has  been  so  abnormal  that  I  thought  it 
might  interest  you  to  see  some  flowers  gathered 
here  on  November  5,  from  the  open  air,  where 
they  were  absolutely  unprotected.  There  are 
shrubs,  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants,  and 
flowers  are  appearing  on  some  of  the  shrubs 
that  the  leaves  are  falling  oft.  The  Elms  are 
quite  green  still,  but  the  leaves  are  falling  from 
most  of  the  other  trees  owing  to  the  heavy 
fogs  and  dews  at  night.  It  is  curious  to  see 
the  water  lilies  in  the  sunny  forenoons  nicely 
open.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  colour  of 
the  leaves  it  is  more  like  April  here  than 
November.  In  the  list  of  plants,  I  have  not  in- 
cluded ordinary  autumn  flowers,  such  as 
Asters,  Pyrethrura  uliginosum,  and  similar 
species  which  frequently  flower  in  November. 
They  are  as  follow :  Amicia  Zygotr.eris, 
Astrantia,  Abelia,  Berberis,  Colutca,  Clematis, 
Campanulas,  Cestrum  Parqui,  Coronilla 
Emerus,  Clerodendron  foetidum,  Escallonias, 
Fuchsias,  Dianthus,  Hypericums,  Iris  stylosa, 
Dielvtra  speciosa,  Medicago  arborea,  Nym- 
phasa  Marliacea,  OJnothera  taraxacifolia, 
Lavatera  arborea,  Linaria  anticaria,  Moraea 
iridioides.  Phlox  reptans,  Parochetus  com- 
munis, Phlomis  (ruticosa,  Primroses,  Straw- 
berry, Spiraea,  Solanum  jasminoides,  Roses, 
Veronica  angustifolia,  Verbena  venosa,  Trades, 
cantia.  Rhododendron  parviflora. 

A  Gardeners  Bequests  to  the  Chari- 
ties.—Under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin 
C.RE.'iVES,  formerly  gardener  at  Broome  Hall, 
Surrey,  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution and  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  have 
received  £50  each. 

NvMPH/EA  Lotus  as  Food. -.\  writer  in 
the  Tropical  Agriculturist  states  that  the 
rhizome  of  seeds  of  this  plant  form  a  com- 
mon article  of  diet  for  the  poorer  classes  in 
Madras.  The  people  use  rafts  or  hollov.ed 
trunks  of  the  Palmyra  Palm  in  order  to  gather 
the  plant,  the  rhizome  of  which  is  eaten  as  curry. 
The  seeds,  when  prepared  free  from  the  fruit, 
are  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  are  boiled  like 
Rice,  or  ground  to  flour,  which  is  then  made  into 
cakes.  The  seed  is  said  to  be  very  palatable, 
but  to  be  inferior  in  nutritive  value  to  Rice. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  times  of  scarcity,  a  fair 
price  (Rs.40  per  5001b.)  may  be  obtained  for  the 
seed  as  an  article  of  food. 

An  Honourable  Record.— On  November  8, 
1908,  Mr.  John  Black,  whose  portrait  appears 
on  this  page,  completed  his  50th  year  as  head 
gardener  at  Smeaton-Hepburn,  where  he  has 
been  with  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Buchan- 
Hepburn  and  the  present  owner,  Sir  Archibald 
Buchan-Hepburn.  In  April  last  Mr.  Black 
celebrated  his  golden  wedding.  He  has  a 
numerous  family,  and  three  sons  have  served 
their  apprenticeship  as  gardeners  under  their 
father.  The  eldest  is  now  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  at  Carton,  and  the  other  two  con- 
trol large  private  establishments  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Black  is  still  the  first  up  in  the 
morning,  and  the  hardest  worker  on  the  place, 
th«  difficulty  being  to  get  him  to  realise 
that  at  the  age  of  78  years  he  should 
relax  his  efforts.  Mr.  Black  has  kept 
the    records    of    the    meteorological    station    in 


the  Smeaton-Hepburn  garden  during  the  50 
years,  night  and  morning,  with  scarcely  a 
break.  A  correspondent  writes  as  follov\  s  :  — 
'  Mr.  Black  was  recommended  as  gardener  to 
Sir  Thomas  Buci-ian-Hepburn  by  James 
McNab,  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Edinburgh.  Sir  Thomas  was  a  great  tree 
planter,  and  most  of  the  large  Conifers  which 
are  now  such  conspicuous  features  in  the 
grounds  were  planted  by  Sir  Thomas  and  Mr. 
Black.  Many  uncommon  shrubs  were  also 
planted,  and  interesting  species  seldom  seen 
outside  botanic  gardens  were  added  to  the  in- 
door plant  department.  Orchids  were  favourites, 
and  the  wall-enclosed  garden  which  in  1858  was 
in  a  neglected  condition,  was  brought  to  a  model 
of  neatness.  The  latest  phases — or  shall  I  say 
crazes — of  gardening  were  initiated.  These  in- 
cluded low  single  espalier  fruit  trees,  and  a 
series  of  flower-beds  that  were  laid  out  in  the 
bedding-out  style  of  that  period,  which  have 
ever  since  continued  to  be  a  feature  of  the  gar- 
den. At  the  same  li.me,  everything  possible  was 
done  to  preserve  its  characteristics,  and  to-day 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  amongst  Scot- 
tish gardens  of  the  late  17th  or  early  18th  cen- 
turies.     In   recent   years   the  present   proprietor 


MR.   JOHN    BLACK,    FOR    50   YEARS   HEAD-GARDENER 
AT    SMEATON-HEPBURN. 

has  considerably  extended  the  kept  portion  of 
the  ground,  embellished  the  portions  around  the 
artificial  lake,  formed  an  extensive  Alpine  gar- 
den, and  made  other  improvements.  Mr. 
Black  has  officiated  as  judge  at  the  principal 
flower  shows  for  half  a  century.  A  few  years 
ago  the  members  of  one  of  these  societies  pre- 
sented him  with  a  timepiece  on  the  occasion  of 
his  officiating  at  their  show  for  the  40th  time." 


FARMERS  AND  SCIENCE. 

In  his  presidential  address  to  the  members  of 
the  Birmingham  Microscopists'  and  Naturalists' 
Union,  Mr.  Walter  E.  Collinge,  M.Sc,  F.L.S., 
F.E.S.,  Director  of  the  Cooper  Research 
Laboratory,  dealt  with  the  value  of  Econonuc 
Biology  to  the  agriculturist  and  horticulturist. 
At  the  present  day  this  subject  is  recognised 
and  carefully  studied  by  all  thoughtful  and  far- 
seeing  people  who  are  interested  in  plant  and 
animal  life,  but  it  is  only  comparatively  of  re- 
cent years  that  the  subject  of  economic  biology 
has  received  the  atlentirm  that  so  important  a 
study  demands  and  merits.  Indeed,  we  in  this 
country  are  far  behind  many  others,  and  not 
until  we  more  fully  recilise  that  our  field  and 
garden  crops  suffer  to  the  extent  of  from  25  to 
75  per  cent,  of  their  value  by  the  attacks  of  in- 
jurious animals  and  fungi,  that  our  live  stock 


are  seriously  impaired,  that  stored  grain,  tim- 
ber, and  other  products  of  great  commercial 
importance  are  seriously  injured  will  the  sub- 
ject receive  the  thorough  attention  it  deserves. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  tha.  the  subject  is  one  of 
great  scope  and  importaace,  as  well  as  of  great 
interest,  and  in  the  present  days  of  farming, 
gardening,  and  commercial  competition  the  part 
played  by  animal  and  vegetable  parasites  is  now 
recognised  to  be  one  of  prime  importance.  No 
student  of  agriculture,  and  no  one  who  gardens 
for  profit  can  afford  to  neglect  this  study,  for 
the  successful  agriculturist  and  horticulturist 
must  not  only  be  able  to  grow  crops,  but  he 
must  be  able  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  yield 
by  protecting  his  crops  from  the  damage  and  de- 
struction caused  by  disease.  In  order  to  suc- 
cessfully combat  the  pests,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  know  something  about  them,  their 
habits,  methods  of  attack,  where  they  live, 
their  migrations,  when  they  appear,  and  why 
they  become  destructive.  Without  this  know- 
ledge it  is  almost  us^eless  to  expect  any  good 
results  from  the  steps  we  take  to  destroy  or  hold 
them  in  check.  With  a  full  knowledge  it  is 
often  possible  to  devise  simple  means  for  check- 
ing them  or  stamping  th-em  out  almost  entirely, 
or  even  possible  to  prevent  their  coming.  In 
practically  every  civilised  country,  except  our 
own,  the  subject  is  being  entered  into  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  with  what  results  all 
who  are  interested  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture know  on!}'  too  well.  It  is  only  by  long 
and  patient  study  that  we  can  arrive  at  proper 
conclusions  lespecting  the  value  of  those  forms 
of  life  which  are  termed  useful,  and  the  serious- 
ness of  the  harm  done  by  those  termed  in- 
jurious. The  loss  that  injurious  insects  in- 
flict upon  our  crops  and  forests  is  enormous. 
Many  years  ago  Dr.  Riley  estimated  the  aver- 
age damage  to  crops  in  the  United  States  at 
nearly  £60,000,000  per  annum.  In  this  country 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  injury  to  the  ex- 
tent of  25  lo  50  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  whilst  in 
other  cases  it  is  much  beyond  that.  Curtis 
records  that  in  1786  the  Turnip  crop  in  Devon- 
shire suffered  to  the  extent  of  £100,000  owing 
to  the  injury  caused  by  insects,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  Turnip  sawfiy  destroyed  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  Turnips  in  Norfolk,  and  again 
m  1833.  In  1881  the  Turnip  flea  beetle  did 
damage  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million  sterling 
in  this  country,  and  in  1882  the  Hop  aphis 
caused  a  loss  of  over  a  million  and  a  half  ster- 
ling. During  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  winter 
moth  laying  her  eggs  long  after  winter  spraying 
had  been  completed  and  even  the  grease  bands 
removed  from  the  trees,  fruit  growers  have  lost 
tens  of  thousands  of  pounds.  These  cases  might 
be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent,  although 
most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  With  the  advance  that  has  been  made 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  and  the  improvement  in  our 
methods  of  attack,  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  will  suffer 
less  if  he  takes  advantage  of  the  known  preven- 
tive and  remedial  measures.  The  injuries 
effected  through  the  agency  of  insects  and  other 
parasites  upon  live  stock  are  of  an  extensive 
nature.  The  aggregate  loss  occasioned  by  the 
ox  warble  flies  (Hypoderma  line-ata  and  H. 
bovis)  in  England  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  from  £2,000,000  to  £7,000,000  per  annum. 
The  sheep  maggot  is  another  insect  which  causes 
considerable  loss,  but  I  am  not  able  to  give  any 
exact  figures.  The  gadflies  (Tabanidae)  and 
hot  flies  (Oestridae)  are  further  examples  of  in- 
sects causing  considerable  losses  to  stock- 
breeders and  feeders,  whilst  there  are  a  large 
number  of  what  may  be  termed  minor  pests, 
such  as  fleas,  tlie  flchh  fly,  stable  fly,  sheep 
"  1^  *d,"  &c.,  while  sheep  scab,  husk,  liver-fluke, 
gid  and  other  diseases  due  to  internal  parasites 
exa«  t  a  heavy  toll.  Soil  biology  and  the  scien- 
tific breeding  of  plants  were  next  de^lt  with, 
and  the  vast  possibilities  awaiting  the  investi- 
gator and  the  agriculturist  were  referred  to. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Collinge  pointed  out  that 
farmers,  stock  breeders,  fruit  growers,  and  gar- 
deners throughout  the  land  were  beginning  to 
realise  that  the  man  who  could  associate  science 
with  practice  was  worth  paying  attention  to, 
for  his  advice  meant  healthier  stock,  better 
crops,  and  bigger  prices.  The  address  was 
illustrated  bv  a  large  series  of  lantern  s^des 
typical  of  some  of  the  parasites  and  tbe 
diseases  they  set  up  in  live  stock  and  crops. 
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HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himselj  responsible  Jor  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 
Renaming  Fruit  at  Shows.— Exhibitors 
are  at  times  thankful  to  judges  and  experts  for 
correcting  errors  in  naming  fruit  at  shows. 
Many  a  time  the  correct  name  of  a  fruit  has 
been  obtained  by  an  exiiibitor  in  this  manner, 
but  even  judges  are  liable  to  fall  into  an  error. 
A  striking  i'nstance  of  this  came  under  ray 
notice  at  the  recent  fruit  show  in  the  Vincent 
Square  Hall.  A  competitor  staged  a  dish  of 
Beauty  of  Hants  Apple,  whatever  this  variety 
may  be.  I  look  upon  it  as  an  inferior,  and 
perhaps  a  seedling  from  Blenheim  Pippin. 
One  of  the  judges  erased  the  name  written  by 
the  exhibitor  and  substituted  Mabbott's  Pear- 
main,  which  the  Apple  does  in  a  slight  measure 
resemble,  but  upon  a  closer  inspection  they  are 
quite  dissimilar,  and  in  no  way  more  pro- 
nounced than  at  the  time  of  ripening.  The 
Fruit  Manual  says  Mabbott's  Pearmain  is  a 
valuable  dessert  Apple  in  use  up  till  Christmas. 
Beauty  of  Hants  is  in  season  in  October,  and 
is  quite  useless  in  November,  much  less  Christ- 
mas. The  flesh  of  Beauty  of  Hants  is  white 
and  not  highly  flavoured,  whereas  in  Mabbott's 
Pearmain  it  is  yellowish  and  richly  flavoured. 
Having  planted  the  tree  from  which  the  fruit 
was  gathered  as  Beauty  of  Hants,  thirty  years 
ago,  obtaining  it  from  R.  .Smith  and  Co.,  Wor- 
cester, I  have  reason  to  know  a  mistake  was 
made  in  altering  the  name.     E.  M. 

Misnaming  of  Fruits. — Looking  round  the 
stalls  in  Nottingham  market-place  lecently,  I 
was  attracted  by  a  good  sample  of  Pears  bear- 
ing the  label  "Williams."  Ingratiating  myself 
by  a  small  purchase,  I  hinted  as  delicately  as 
possible  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  and 
that  the  Pear  was  the  well-known  market 
variety,  "  Boussoch,"  which  ripens  long  after 
the  favourite  "Williams"  are  over.  My  sur- 
mise  proved  correct,  but  1  was  not  quite  pie- 
pared  to  hear  the  explanation  that  "  if  I  didn't 
label  them  'Williams'  I  couldn't  sell  a  Pear." 
I  had  an  almost  similar  experience  in  Leicester 
on  the  24th  ult.,  which  shows  that  the  practice 
IS  general,  at  least  in  the  Midlands.  My  im- 
pression is  that  if  any  one  cared  to  take  the 
matter  up  the  practice  could  be  proved  illegal, 
but  perhaps  I  may  be  corrected  on  this  point. 
L.  Fosbroohc. 

Clematis  indivisa  for  Forcing.  —,  This 
species,  introduced  to  this  country  in  1847  from 
New  Zealand,  makes  an  excellent"  subject  for 
early  forcing  in  a  warmth  oi  50-55°,  and  is 
capable  of  being  brought  into  bl.oo'm  in  the 
month  of  February.  It  is  admirably  adapted  as 
a  market  pot  plant  for  Easter  decorations.  The 
whitish-yellow  blooms  have  a  diameter  of 
2^  inches,  arranged  in  large  corymbs,  and  these 
being  in  open  order  afford  a  pleasing  appear- 
ance. The  foliage  is  shining  dark  green,  and 
similar  in  form  to  that  of  Pmilax.  In  the  open 
air  the  flowers  appear  in  April.     F.  M. 

Benthamia  fragifera. — K\enin  the  southern 
part  of  Hampshire,  within  10  miles  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  this  shrub  does  not  succeed.  Fifteen 
years  ago  I  raised  several  plants  from  seed, 
grew  them  on  in  pots  until  well  established, 
and  planted  them  out  in  the  open  in  spring. 
They  were  planted  carefully  in  the  most  favour- 
able spots  in  the  garden,  and  they  have  grown 
fairly  well,  but  have  never  shown  signs  of  fruit- 
ing. It  may  be  that  the  soil  is  of  too  cold  a 
nature  to  enable  the  plants  to  grow  sufficiently 
vigorous.     S.J  Hants. 

Climbing  Plants  in  Argyll. — On  October 
23,  during  a  visit  to  Craignish  Castle,  the  pretty 
autumn  residence  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne,  I  was  surprised  at  the  beauty  and  vigour 
of  climbing  plants.  Craignish  Castle  is  situated 
on  the  West  Highlands  of  Argyll  and  close  to 
the  sea.  The  castle  overlooks  a  lovely  flower 
garden,  at  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  retaining 
wall.  On  this  wall  many  so-called  tender 
plants  are  thoroughly  happy.  Crinodendron 
Hookeri  had  flowers  for  tlie  second  time,  Escal- 
lonia  montevidensis  was  covered  with  clusters 
of  white  flowers,  and  Berberidopsis  corallina 
was  charming  with  its  coral-red  flowers.  I  had 
never  seen  Solanum  jasminoides  in  such  condi- 


aon,  the  whole  plant  being  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  blossom.  Twining  here  and  there  was  Rho- 
dochiton  volubile,  and  I  was  astonished  when 
told  that  this  plant  had  survived  the  winter  of 
1907.  Fuchsia  fulgens  also  survives  the  winter, 
while  the  old  F.  Riccartonii  is  to  be  seen  in 
huge  bushes.  On  another  wall  Lapageria  rosea 
displayed  its  bell-shaped  blooms ;  this  Mrs. 
Gascoigne  and  her  gardener  considered  their 
triumph  ;  the  white  variety,  however,  shows  no 
signs  of  flowering.  Exogonium  Purga  m  a 
sheltered  corner  was  a  mass  of  lovely  bloum. 
Echeverias  live  out  on  rocky  fissures,  and  near 
to  them  I  noticed  Fuchsia  procumbens  in  fruit. 
D.  S.  Melville,  Poltalloch,  Argyll,  N.B. 

Japanese  Maples,  Hardiness  of.— The 
recent  correspondence  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
bearing  on  the  hardiness  of  the  Japanese 
Maples  has  interested  me  much,  as  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  of  these  beautiful 
shrubs.  It  is  claimed  for  them  that  they  are  as 
hardy  as  the  Laurel,  and,  as  far  as  resisting 
the  winter's  cold  is  concerned,  I  do  not  dispute 
it ;  but  unless  especially  sheltered,  the  more  deli- 
cate kinds  sufier  badly  from  spring  frosts  and 
cutting  winds  just  as  the  new  foliage  is  develop, 
ing.  What  is  more,  they  often  remain  a  good 
deal  crippled  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  The 
more  vigorous  kinds,  such  as  Acer  palmatum 
itself,  and  its  varieties  atropurpureum  and  san- 
guineum,  will  thrive  where  many  others  fail ; 
indeed,  I  look  upon  sanguineum  as  the  best  of 
them  all  for  the  oi>en  ground,  as  it  is  of  free 
growth  and  the  foliage,  richly  coloured  through- 
out the  summer,  has  that  character  greatly  in- 
tensified in  the  autumn  before  the  leaves  drop. 
The  remark  of  your  correspondent  .4.  S.,  p.  314, 
proves  nothing,  as  the  Japanese  Maples  referred 
to  may  be  the  green-leaved  form  of  Acer  palma- 
tum or  its  variety  sanguineum,  whereas  Mr. 
Clark  in  his  notes  includes  quite  a  long  list  of 
varieties.     W. 

ESCALLONIA     AND      ChOISYA       TERNATA      FOR 

North  Wall. -Mr,  A.  C.  Bartlelfs  note  on 
p.  330  is  interesting,  but  he  writes  from  Corn- 
wall. Needless  to  say,  both  plants  would 
prove  superior  additions  to  the  few  plants 
adapted  for  north  aspect  walls,  if  they  would 
thrive  around  London  and  in  the  Midlands. 
Can  any  reader  affirm  he  has  been  successful 
with  them  planted  in  such  positions  in  the  latter 
localities?  I  have  seen  Escallonia  planted  as 
a  hedge,  and  although  it  seemed  cruel  to  clip 
it  when  past  flowering,  it  did  uncommonly 
well.     WiUiam  Farley 
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November  10, — The  meeting  on  Tuesday  last 
was  held  in  bright,  though  cold  weather,  and 
there  was  a  good  attendance  of  visitors.  The 
most  important  exhibit  was  a  group  of  Ferns, 
which  occupied  a  very  large  space,  and  was  ac- 
corded a  Gold  Medal.  The  Orchid  Committee 
granted  one  First-Class  Certificate,  three 
Awards  of  Merit,  and  four  Botanical  Certifi- 
cates. 

The  Flor.\l  Committee  granted  one  First- 
Class  Certificate  and  seven  Awards  of  Merit. 
At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  Fellows,  22  new 
candidates  were  elected,  and  a  lecture  was  given 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Odell  on  "British  Wild  Flowers 
in  the   Garden." 

Floral  Committee 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairmani,  and 
Messrs.  H.  B.  Mav,  George  Paul,  E.  H.  Jen- 
kins, W.  P.  Thomson,  Chas.  T.  Druerv,  John 
Green,  E.  H.  Bowles,  T.  W.  Turner,  G.  Reuthe, 
C.  J.  Salter,  W.  Cuthbertson,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J. 
Jennings,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon,  F.  Page 
Hoberts,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  J. 
Hudson,  and  R.  Hooper  Pearson. 

M:ssrs.  J.  Hill  &  Sons,  Edmonton,  occupied 
the  entire  width  of  the  hall,  plus  an  extension, 
with  a  very  finely-grouped  collection  of  exotic 
Ferns  embracing  about  150  species  and  varieties. 
The  whole  of  the  plants  were  large  and  well- 
cultivated  specimens,  among  the  most  note- 
worthy of  which  was  a  large  plant  of  Angiop- 
teris   evecta,    rarely   seen    at    shows   on   account 


of  its  size ;  also  magnificent  examples  of  som© 
of  the  newer  varieties  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata, 
including  N.  e.  Amerpohlii,  N.  e.  superba,  and 
others  of  that  class  ;  Phlebodium  glauca  Mayi, 
a  grand  plumose  form  of  that  species,  Pteris 
serrulata  Summersii,  P.  s.  Childsii,  Asplenium 
Mayi  and  Davallia  fijiensis  robusta.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Edmonton,  staged  a  most  interesting  group  of 
Nephrolepis,  representing  50  species  and  varie- 
ties of  this  genus,  which  in  recent  years  has 
furnished  fine  varietal  forms  as  to  eclipse  any 
other  exotic  genus  entirely  for  garden  pur. 
poses.  The  contrast  between  the  simply  pin. 
nate,  specific  forms  and  the  finely-divided 
plumose  variations  and  densely  crisped  and 
crested  ones  is  extremely  striking.  Messrs. 
M.\Y  also  showed  Begonias  of  the  Gloir© 
de  Lorraine  type  ;  Veronicas  of  the  Andersonii 
section,  Bouvardias  and  Carnations,  with  the 
variegated  Ficus  repens,  small  I'erns  and  Palms 
intermixed.     (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Single  Chrysanthemums  in  variety  were  ex- 
tensively displayed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Simpson,  St. 
John's  Nursery,  Chelmsford.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
displayed  Chrysanthemums  in  variety,  having 
large  Japanese  blooms,  also  decorative,  single 
and  other  tvpes  of  the  flower  in  good  condition. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

A  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Hokton,  Gravenhurst,  Seaford,  Sus- 
sex, who  also  displayed  a  small  rock-garden 
exhibit  and  ornamental-leaved  plants  of  exotic 
species. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
London,  showed  a  large  exhibit  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums upon  the  floor  under  the  wall.  At  the 
back  tall  Palms  overhung  large  Japanese  blooms, 
whilst  the  foreground  was  composed  of  decora- 
tive and  single  varieties  set  in  Adiantum  Ferns, 
the  continuity  being  broken  with  bamboo 
epergnes  filled  with  decorative  and  single  Chry- 
santhemums. The  same  firm  exhibited,  as  a 
separate  group,  a  collection  of  Alpine  plants, 
and  small  specimens  of  succulents.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Chrysanthemums  were  displayed  by  G.  Fer- 
guson, Esq.,  Weybridge  (gr.  Mr.  F.  W,  Smith). 
Many  were  single  varieties  of  Mr.  Smith's  rais- 
ing. A  pretty  combination  was  made  with  Belle 
of  Weybridge  (chestnut-crimson)  and  Wm.  West- 
lake  (yellow).  In  the  foreground  were  large 
blooms  of  Japanese  varieties,  the  group  being 
enlivened  with  hardy  foliage  m  its  autumn  tints. 

Rev.  H.  Buckston,  Sutton  Hall  Gardens,  El- 
wall,  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Shambrook),  exhibited 
a  large  number  of  plants  of  Cyclamen.  The 
plants  were  excellently  flowered  and  well  culti- 
vated in  every  respect.  (Silver-Gilt  Banksia:i 
Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries,  Hamp- 
ton, showed  pink-fiowered  Astilbe  (Spiraea),  a 
few  Carnations  and  a  dwarf  perpetual  flowering 
Rose,  labelled  Flower  of  Fairfield. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  showed  winter-flowering  Carnations, 
also  "  Salmon  King  "  Cyclamen.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, N.,  showed  Liliums,  Azaleas,  Astilbe 
(Spiraea),  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  other  plants 
that  had  been  grown  from  retarded  roots  ;  also 
berried  plants  in  a  setting  of  Palms  and  Ferns, 
and  a  magnificent  array  of  Carnations.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
displayed  a  selection  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  as 
at  the  last   meeting.      (Silver   Banksian   Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Surrey,  showed  berried  plants,  also  Ivies  with 
variegated  foliage,  Eurya  latifolia  alba,  Elaeag- 
nus,  Garrya  elliptica,  ornamental  Conifers,  &c. 

Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham,  showed  a 
batch  of  their  pretty  hybrids  of  winter-flowering 
Begonias,  having  four  new  varieties,  one  of 
which  was  granted  an  award  (see  below). 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  filled  a  large  table  with  varie- 
ties  of  winter-blooming  Begonias,  including  the 
semperflorens  and  the  Mrs.  Heal  types.  Stevia 
serrata,  a  composite  plant  having  a  resem- 
blance to  Eupatorium  ripariura  was  exhibited  in 
this  group.  The  flowers  are  fragrant.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 
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A  large  table  was  filled  with  pyramidal- 
trained  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
and  others  of  the  type.  They  were  freely- 
fiowered,  and  showed  to  greater  advantage  in  a 
setting  of  Codiaeums  (Crotons),  Aralias,  Ferns, 
Palms,  Abutilons,  Celosias,  &c.  The  exhibitor 
was  E.  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  Ilighwood,  Roehamp- 
ton  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Bradford).  {Silver-Gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

A  semi-circular  group  of  flowering  plants, 
principally  Begonias  and  Primulas,  relieved 
with  Palms,  Codiaeums  (Crotons),  Dracaenas, 
Ferns,  etc.,  was  shown  by  P.  Puunell,  Esq., 
Streatham  Hill,  S.W.    (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  E.  Potter,  Camden  Nurseries,  Cran- 
brook,  Kent,  showed  a  double-flowered  variety 
of  Paul  Crarapel  Pelargonium. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere  Gardens,  Shep- 
perton-on-Thames,  displayed  a  small  rock- 
garden  exhibit  arranged  with  suitable  plants. 

Miss  Grace  Layton,  Pirbright,  Bourne- 
mouth, showed  painti.igs  of  native  plants  easily 
recognisable,  although  having  no  pretension  to 
botanical  details.      (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

AWARDS. 
■First-Class  Certificates. 
N'lphroiepis  rufesctns  amabile. — This  is  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  from  N.  r.  Mayi,  a 
■densely-congested  variety,  but  it  differs  greatly 
in  bearing  large,  over-lapping  polydactylor.  ^ 
tassels  at  all  tips,  in  other  respects  it  agree-- 
with  the  presumed  parent  in  having  narrow, 
imbricate  fronds,  but  has  a  laxer  habit.  This 
i^ern.  was  certificated  as  N.  amabile,  a  specific 
name,  an  error  which  should  be  corrected  and 
the  specific  name  inserted.  In  this  family  the 
-specific  differences  were  originally  very  marked, 
but  are  liable  to  be  entirely  obscured  by  the 
variations  that  ha\e  occurred,  so  that  the 
parentage  must  often  be  merely  presumed  by 
the  raiser  from  his  spore-sowing  record,  rather 
than  from  any  obvious  specific  differences.  Ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Hill  &  Sons,  Edmonton, 

Awards  of  Mf.rit. 

Begonia  Clihran^s  Pi}!!?.. — This  is  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  section  of  winter-flowering  Be- 
gonias raised  from  crossing  the  tuberous  with 
the  fibrous-rooted  sections.  The  flowers  are 
double,  and  in  colour  a  rich  shade  of  car- 
mine-pink. The  plants  are  very  floriferous,  and 
the  habit  is  good.  (Shown  by  Messrs.  W. 
Clibran  &  Son.) 

Clirysantiicmum  Hetty  Wells. — A  decorative 
variety  of  smooth  Japanese  type ;  colour  red- 
dish-chestnut and  buff.  (From  Messrs.  AV. 
Wells  &  Co.) 

Chrysanthemum  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes. — This  is  an 
extra  large  3'ellow  Japanese  flower.  It  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  very  best,  being  of  excellent 
colour,  and  the  largest  exhibition  size.  (From 
Mr.  Martin  Silsuurv.) 

Chrysanthemum  Purity. — A  large,  white, 
Japanese  bloom  of  exhibition  size,  and  having 
a  pale-lemon  tint  about  the  centre.  (Shown  by 
Mr.  M.iRTiN  Silsburv,  Shanklin.) 

Chrysanthemum  K.  F.  Felton.—Vf  Wells  & 
Co.      (See  description  on  p.  333  of  last  issue.) 

Chrysanthemum  Sylvia  Slade. — Shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.  (See  p.  333  of  last 
issue.) 

Nephrolepis  rufescens  Mayi  var.  ornata.- — This 
is  a  secondary  sport  from  N.  Mayi,  a  robust, 
erect,  congested  variety.  It  is  distinguished 
markedly  from  the  parent  form  by  being  tri- 
piniiate,  sub-congested,  and  somewhat  imbri- 
cate. It  retains  the  bold,  erect  habit  of  growth 
of  N.  Mayi,  and  is  a  fine  decorative  form. 
•(Shown  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Son.) 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  de 
R.  Crawshav,  W.  Boxall,  F.  M.  Ogilvie.  F.  J. 
Ilinbury,  C.  J.  Lucas,  G.  F.  Moore,  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  A.  A.  McBean,  W.  Cobb,  J.  Charles- 
worth,  T-  Cypher,  H.  G.  Alexander,  A.  Dye,  W. 
H.  White,  W.  P.  Bound,  H.  Ballantine,  Gurney 
Wilson,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  R.  Brooman-White, 
H.  A.  Tracy,  and  J.  Gurney  Fowler. 

Mesgrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Hayward's 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
a  very  select  group  of  new  and  rare  Orchids,  all 
well  worthy  of  the  show  stand,  and  in  which 
appeared  the  pure  white  Vanda  coerulea  Ch?rles- 


worthii,  which  gained  a  First-Class  Certificate 
at  the  last  meeting,  the  new  Laelio-Cattleya 
Phoebus  (L.-C.  Cappei  X  C.  Iris),  a  glowing 
flower,  with  golden-yellow  sepals  and  petals  and 
deep,  blood-red  lip,  with  gold  lines  ;  Cattleya 
Vulcain  marinatum,  deep  rose-purple,  with 
white  margin  to  the  lip,  and  others. 

Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  HOLFORD,  CLE.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  showed 
three  good  novelties,  viz.,  Laelio-Cattleya  Golden 
Beauty  (L.-C.  Ernestii  x  L.-C.  Henry  Green- 
wood), a  charming  yellow  flower,  with  ruby  tip 
to  the  lip,  the  spike  bearing  10  flowers  ;  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Mrs.  J.  Leemann  Westonbirt  variety, 
a  delicate  primrose-coloured  flower,  tinged 
with  lilac  ;  and  Cypripedium  Dante  magnificum. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield  (gr.  Mr. 
Hopkins),  sent  Cattleya  labiata  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  a  large,  pure  white  flower,  with  a  very 
faint  tinge  of  pink  on  the  front  of  the  lip,  the 
disc  being  pale  yellow  ;  and  Cattleya  Gaskel- 
liana  Delight,  a  finely-formed  white  flower,  with 


Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
which  contained  several  white  forms  of  Cattleya 
labiata,  including  the  varieties  Queen  Maudj 
Reedleyensis,  and  La  Vierge. 

W.  P.  Horton,  Esq.,  Cravenhurst,  Seaford, 
staged  a  small  selection  of  Cypripediums,  of 
which  the  large  and  finely-formed  C.  Cobbise 
was  the  best. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Soxs,  St.  Albans,  showed 
their  new  bi-generic  hybrid  Chondropetalum 
Fletcheri,  a  very  remarkable  and  pretty  flower, 
with  emerald  green  sepals  and  petals  and  whit€ 
lip. 

H.  S.  GooDSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  showed  a  fine  specimen  of 
Cattleya  labiata  Amesiana,  with  four  pure  white 
flowers,  with  pale  pink  labellums,  on  a  spike; 
and  Laelio-Cattleya  Clive  Keswick  variety,  dis- 
tinct in  colour. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  Bur^ 
ford  (^r.  Mr.  W.  II.  White),  sent  three  very  dis- 


[ritotcgmphed  bv  special  pirtniismu 

Fig.    147. —  ROYAL    GARDENS,    FROG.MORE  :     VIEW    IN    THE    PLANT    CORRIDOR. 
(See  page  389.) 


a  small,  deep  rose  blotch  on  the  lip,  and  a  pale 
yellow  tinge  in  the  tube. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
staged  a  most  effective  group,  for  which  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  given,  in  the  centre  of  which 
were  a  number  of  fine  plants  of  Dendrobium 
Phalasnopsis,  including  two  nearly  white  forms, 
together  with  the  rose-purple  D.  Slatterianum. 
Cypripediums  were  well  represented  by  C.  in- 
signe  Sanderae  (about  20  flowers),  C.  i.  Hare- 
field  Hall,  and  other  varieties  of  C.  insigne,  &c. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Orchid  Nurseries,  Amyand 
Park  Road,  Twickenham,  secured  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  for  a  well-arranged  group,  in  which  his 
fine  type  of  Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  raised 
from  home-saved  seeds,  were  well  represented. 
Varieties  of  Odontoglossum  amabile  and  otlier 
showy  hybrid  Odontoglossums  ;  a  pretty,  white 
Cattleya,  with  purple  lip,  raised  between  C. 
Parthenia  and  C.  labiata  albft;  and  other 
species  were  included. 


similar  varieties  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Adolph-Har- 
risonia;  (L.-C.  Adolphus  X  C.  Harrisoniasl,  the 
one  being  nearly  all  yellow,  the  other  cream- 
white,  spotted  with  purple,  and  with  a  purple 
margin  to  the  lip,  and  the  third  bearing  some 
resemblance  to   C.    calunimata. 

G.  P.  Walker,  Esq.,  Ileatherwood,  Putney 
(gr.  Mr.  McGregor),  showed  Lajlio-Cattleya 
Heatherv.'ood  (L.-C.  Schilleriana  x  C.  granu- 
losa aurea),  a  neat  flower,  with  cream-whit© 
sepals  and  petals,  and  bright  purple  lip. 

J.  Forster  Alcock,  Esq.,  Northchurch,  Berk- 
hamsted,  sent  Cypripedium  nobile,  a  very  large 
and  well-formed  flower,  and  two  other  good 
home-raised  hybrids,  one  of  which  resembled 
C.  triumphans. 

H.  II.  Armitage,  E.sq.,  Sheffield  (gr.  Mr. 
Baker),  sent  a  flower  of  a  delicately-tinted  hy- 
brid between  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea  and  C. 
Victoria  Regina. 
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AWARDS. 
First-Class  Cektificate. 
Sophro-Cattleya  Doris  (S.  grandifora  X  C. 
Dowiana  aurea),  from  J.  GuENEY  Fowler,  Esq., 
Glebelands,  South  Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis). 
A  brilliant  hybrid,  with  beautifully-formed 
flow-ers  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  the  veining 
being  slightly  the  darker,  especially  on  the  lip, 
which  has  an  orange  base. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Cyprifcdium  Dante  magnificum  (Euryades  X 
Ckarlesworthii],  from  Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  Holford. 
A  beautiful  flower,  with  a  white  dorsal  sepal, 
blotched  with  vinous  purple,  the  rest  of  the 
flower  being  yellow,  tinged  with  red-brown. 

Catileya  Clarkia  inteiua  [lahiata  X  bicolor), 
from  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
Hudson).  A  fine  flower  of  the  shape  of  C.  Iris, 
and  bright  rose  in  colour,  with  a  golden  sheen 
on  the  petals. 

Catthya  Fabia  Cooksonia  [C.  aurea  x  C. 
labiata  Cooksonia). — A  very  handsome  white 
flower,  with  intensely  bright  rosy-crimson  lip. 

Botanical  Certificates. 

Polystachya  Laurentii.—K  trailing  plant,  with 
fleshy,  green  leaves,  and  branched  spikes  of 
white  flowers. 

BulbophvUum  lilacinum. — Flowers  in  dense 
racemes,  white,  tinged  with  purple. 

BulbophvUum  cuprcssum. — The  flowers  are 
copper-yellow  coloured. 

Maxillaria  phoenic'anthera. — A  pretty,  profuse- 
flowering  species  of  the  M.  punctata  class.  The 
flowers  are  white,  sparsely  spotted  with  purple. 
These  four  were  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
KENCE,   Bart.,   K.C.V.O. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  A.  II.  Pearson,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  Cheal,  W.  Bates,  J.  Willard, 
Alex.  Dean,  H.  Parr,  J.  Davis,  W.  Barnes, 
Edwin  Beckett,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  Geo.  Wythes,  W. 
II.  Divers,  W.  Poupart,  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  A.  R. 
Allan,  and  Charles  Foster. 

This  Committee  had  very  little  brought  to  its 
notice  ;  there  were  the  usual  seedling  and  un- 
named Apples  for  consideration  and  naming, 
the  only  exhibit  of  importance  being  a  collection 
of  .Apples  and  Pears,  together  with  three 
bunches  of  Grapes,  exhibited  from  the  gardens 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir  Castle,  Gran- 
tham (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers).  The  Apples 
were  good  samples,  and  embraced  a  very  large 
number  of  varieties,  the  finer  being  Mere  de 
;Menage,  Castle  Major,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Warner's  King,  Wealthy,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Sandringham,  Keinette  de  Caux,  Cockle  Pippin, 
Belle  de  Boskoop,  Broad-Eyed  Pippin,  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin.  The  Pears  included  Emile 
d'Heyst,  Gilogil,  Marechal  de  la  Cour,  Wel- 
beck  Berganiot,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
Marie  Louise,  Beurre  du  Buisson,  Easter  Beurre, 
and  Doyenne  d'Alencon.  The  Grapes  were 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Alicante,  and  Gros 
Colmar.     (Silver-Gilt  Knightian   Medal.) 

A  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  was  also 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  HcGH  Low  &  Co.,  Bush 
Hill  Park,   Enfield. 

Scientific  Committee. 

October  Ti.— Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  W.  Hales, 
E.  W.  Holmes,  G.  Massee,  G.  Gordon,  H.  T. 
Giissow,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  W.  Cuthbertson,  J. 
Douglas,  W.  C.  Worsdell,  L.  Crawshay,  G.  S. 
Saunders,  J.  l-'raser,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (secre- 
tary). 

Fasciations  in  Beans. — Mr.  Worsdell  re- 
marked that  though  the  cause  of  this  wellJtnown 
phenomenon  was  so  far  unknown,  in  many  cases 
it  appeared  possibly  due  to  an  excess  of  nourish- 
ment directed  to  a  given  spot,  but  it  was  also 
partly  constitutional.  He  showed  numerous 
specimens  of  Bean  seedlings  (Phaseolus  multi- 
fiorus)  in  which  he  had,  by  removing  the  central 
shoot  as  soon  as  it  made  its  appearance  outside 
the  seed,  induced  fasciation  in  the  shoots  which 
arose  in  the  axils  of  the  cotyledons.  A  majority 
of  the  plants  treated  had  behaved  in  this  way, 
but  not  all.  In  P.  vulgaris,  in  which  the  cotyle- 
dons are  raised  above  the  surface,  he  had  failed 
to  induce  fasciation,  as  the  long  hypocotyl  appa- 
rently took  all  the  surplus  nourishment  from  the 
cotyledons.  Fasciated  root?  appear  to  be  rarely 
met  with  in   nature,   but  he  had  been   able  to 


induce  the  formation,  of  such  in  one  case  of 
Phaseolus  vulgaris.  After  removing  the  radicle, 
an  adventitious  root  bad  sprung  from  the  hypo- 
cotyl, and  this  had  become  fasciated. 

Mr.  Chittenden,  on  behalf  of  a  correspon- 
dent, showed  a  fasciated  stem  of  Calystegia 
pubescens. 

Adventitious  shoots  on  haves  of  Cardaminc  pra- 
tensis. — Mr.  Holmes  showed  leaves  of  Carda- 
mine  pratensis  fl.-pl.  bearing  well-developed 
shoots  arising  from  the  tips  and  surface.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  frequent  in  the  single  form 
as  well  as  in  the  double. 

Viviparous  grass. — Mr.  HOLSIES  also  showed  a 
specimen  of  Airacfespitosa  with  numerous  small 
branches  springing  from  the  nodes.  Such 
growths  are  very  common  in  some  grass  species, 
and  are  often  found  in  the  inflorescence,  par- 
ticularly after  a  period  of  wet  weather.  They 
normally  occur  in  that  region  in  some  species,  as 
in  Festuca  ovina,  in  moist  mountainous  regions. 
Parasitic  Rose  canker. — Mr.  Gussow  showed 
further  specimens  of  this  disease  due  to  the 
attack  of  the  fungus  Coniothyrium  Fuckelii. 

Aerial  tubers  in  Aehimcnes  grandifi..  -i. — Mr. 
Hales  showed  specimens  of  this  plant  bearing 
numbers  of  greenish  tubers  in  the  leaf  axils. 
These  tubers  easily  fell  away,  and  were  pro- 
duced by  plants  which  had  been  grown  on  after 
they  had  finished  flowering. 

Crocus  corms  diseased. — Mr.  Massee  showed 
corms  of  Crocus  which  had  been  killed  by  the 
bacterium,  Pseudomonas  hyacinthi,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  well-known  disease  of  Hyacinths. 
He  wished  to  draw  attention  to  this  disease,  for 
which  there  is  no  cure,  and  to  warn  cultivators 
against  planting  diseased  corms.  When  cut, 
the  corms  show  the  same  yellow  gummy  exuda- 
tion  typical   of   the   disease  in   Hyacinths. 

New  certificate. — Mr.  Bowles  announced  that 
tho  Council  had  had  under  their  consideration  a 
new  certificate  which,  it  was  suggested,  should 
be  designated  Certificate  of  Appreciation,  to  be 
awarded  for  worthy  exhibits  at  the  shows  of 
objects  demonstrating  the  results  of  experimental 
cultures  in  gardens,  with  the  object  of  encourag- 
ing individual  effort  in  this  direction.  The 
Council  suggested  that  this  committee  sihould 
undertake  to  consider  such  exhibits,  a  suggestion 
which  the  committee  cordially  agreed  to  carry 
out. 

Curious  Narcissus  bulb.--YTnm  the  Rev.  J. 
Jacob  came  a  curious  bulb  v.i  Nar:i.-isus  in  which 
the  axis  of  a  lateral  offset  had  elongated  and  pro- 
duced at  its  apex  a  small  bulb  quite  normal  in 
structure,  about  2  inches  above  the  other  bulb. 
Poppies  with  bracts^  i5rY. — From  a  correspon- 
dent at  Lincoln,  who  previously  sent  Shirley 
Poppies  with  numerous  bracts  just  below  the 
flowers,  came  further  specimens.  In  the  accom- 
panying  communication  he  stated  that  these 
plants  were  undoubtedly  hybrids,  though  unfor- 
tunately it  was  not  known  what  the  pollen  parent 
had  been,  though  the  seed  parent  was  the  Shirley 
Poppy.  Little  seed  was  produced  this  year. 
From  the  same  correspondent  came  specime.'is  of 
Polyanthus  having  an  enlarged  calyx  and  no 
flower,  and  others  with  a  rather  less  enlarged 
calyx  and  a  small  flower. 

Apples  showing  '"  glassitiess.^^ — Two  specimens 
of  the  Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert  were  sent,  one 
from  Ilarpenden,  the  other  from  Ross,  both 
showing  the  peculiar  greenish  semi-transparency 
known  as  "glassiness."  The  appearance  is  due 
to  the  transfusion  of  the  cell  sap  into  the  inter- 
cellular spaces,  and  it  was  suggested  that  this  was 
due,  perhaps,  either  to  the  very  hot  weather  ex- 
perienced during  the  beginning  of  October,  or  to 
the  abundant  rain  following  a  period  of  drought. 
In  the  former  case  it  was  reported  that  every 
year  from  one  tree  some  Apples  showing  the 
same  appearance  were  gathered,  and  that  the 
affected  spots  rotted  after  a  time,  and  in  the 
case  from  Ross  24  Apples  showed  the  trouble, 
the  remainder  of  those  upon  the  tree  being  quite 
normal . 

SOUTHAMPTON    ROYAL    HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

October  28,  29,  30. — The  annual  lutumn  show 
was  held  in  the  Skating  Rink,  Southampton,  on 
these  dates,  and  was  equal  in  merit  to  the  best 
of  the  autumn  exhibitions  hitheiio  held  by  this 
society.  Chrysanthemums,  considering  the  early 
date,  were  remarkably  good,  while  fruit  and 
vegetables  left  little  to  be  desired. 


Groups  of  Chrysanthemums. — Exhibits  of  theie 
are  always  well  arranged  at  Southampton.  The 
plants,  furthermore,  were  clothed  with  good 
leaves  and  carried  really  fine  blooms.  J.  C.  E. 
D'Esteuke,  Esq.,  Elmfield,  Southampton  (gr. 
Mr.  C.  Hosey),  won  the  premier  pri^e  with  a 
desirable  exhibit. 

Cut  blooms  were  numerous  and  good.  In  th,- 
class  for  12  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  it 
distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each  kind  ar- 
ranged in  vases.  Prince  Hatzfeldt,  DrayCL  t 
Park,  Chippenham  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Bible),  was  th.- 
most  successful  exhibitor,  having  large,  fresli 
blooms  of  Bessie  Godfrey,  Lady  Talbot,  J.  II. 
Doyle,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Algernon  Davis,  Lady  Hen- 
derson Mrs.  F.  Pearce,  President  Viger  and  J. 
H.  Silsbury.  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  The  Nurseries, 
Frome,  won  the  second  prize  with  smaller  speci- 
mens. Prizes  were  offered  (or  three  blooms 
each  of  two  varieties  of  white  Japanese  Chry- 
santhemums. Major  Chichester,  Embley  Park, 
Romsey  (gr.  Mr.  B.  Hollis),  won  the  leading  place 
with  typical  examples,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  and 
Edith  Smith.  2nd,  Mr.  Iggulden.  Prince 
Hatzfeldt  was  placed  first  for  three  blooms 
each  of  any  two  varieties  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums other  than  white,  with  Algernon  Davis 
and  Bessie  Godfrey  in  excellent  condition.  In- 
curved varieties  were  not  extensively  shown, 
although  those  seen  were  of  good  quality. 
Prince  Hatzfeldt  had  the  finest  set  of  18 
specimens,  the  blooms  being  large  and  fresh, 
although  none  too  well  presented.  In  a  smaller 
class  Prince  Hatzkei  dt  won  the  similar  posi- 
tion easily,  although  Mr.  I".  W.  Flight,  Corn- 
stiles,  Twyford..  Winchester  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Neville), 
staged  neater,  if  smaller  specimens. 

Singlc-fiowercd  varieties  made,  as  they  always 
do,  an  attractive  display.  In  the  class  for  six 
varieties  five  growers  competed.  Major 
Chichester  won  the  first  prize  with  the 
varieties  Will  Jordan,  Mary  Richardson, 
Florence  Robinson  and  Annie   Ilolden. 

Decorative  varieties  in  four  distinct  sorts  were 
best  shown  by  Mr.  B.  Peppi.kr,  Vernon  Hill, 
Bishop's  Waltham.  The  varieties  Source  d'Or, 
Soleil  d'Octobre  and  White  Quintus  are  appa- 
rently still  the  favourites  in  this  section.  Prince 
Hatzfeldt  again  displayed  his  supremacy,  win- 
ning in  the  class  for  24  specimens  in  not  fewer 
than  16  varieties,  with  really  fine  flowers.  Mr. 
F.  Chandler,  75,  Shirley  Road,  Southampton, 
was  the  most  successful  amateur  exhibitor. 

In  the  class  for  table  decorations  seven  per- 
sons competed.  Mr.  R.  H.  Jekfery,  Nursling, 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  an  effective 
combination  of  pink  Carnations,  Roses,  &c. 

Fruit  was  a  distinct  and  interesting  feature  of 
the  show.  Grapes  were  very  prominent.  For 
three  bunches,  distinct,  J.  Willis  Fleming, 
Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor  (gr.  Mr.  H.  C.  Dredge), 
was  placed  first  with  finely-finished  examples  of 
Mrs.  Pince,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  A.  P.  Ralli,  Esq.,  Twyford 
Lodge,  Winchester  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Hug'nes),  had  the 
best  two  bunches  of  Black  Alicante.  Mr.  J. 
Willis  Fleming,  -with  two  superb  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  was  awarded  the  leading 
prize  in  the  class  for  this  Grape. 

Apples  were  a  great  feature  of  the  show.  As 
many  as  16  growers  entered  in  the  class  for 
four  dishes  of  dessert  varieties.  W.  H.  MvERS, 
Esq.,  Swanmore  House,  Bishop's  Waltham  (gr. 
Mr.  Ellwood),  won  easily  with  beautifully- 
coloured  examples  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Pippin  and  Ribston  Pippin.  Mr. 
BOTTiNG  showed  the  best  kitchen  Apples  in 
four  dishes,  having  very  fine  examples. 

Vegetables  v/eie  good  in  quality  and  numer- 
ously shown.  Messrs.  TooGOOD  &  Sons,  Seeds- 
men, Southampton,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading,  provided  the  prizes  in  two  classes, 
which  provoked  a  keen  competition,  but  Mr. 
W.  H.  Myers,  Swanmore  Park,  won  easily  with 
typical  examples  of  Onions,  Celery,  Potatos, 
Cauliflowers,  Tomatos,  and  Leeks.  <' 

Trade  exhibits  added  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  show.  A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Oakley  iV  Watli.ng,  Florists,  South- 
ampton, for  a  display  of  floral  work.  Messrs. 
E.  HiLLiER  &  Son,  Winchester,  had  an  in- 
teresting exhibit  of  Apples.  Messrs.  Clibsan, 
Altrincham,  showed  Chrysanthemums  in 
variety.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  had 
Chrysanthemums  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  showed 
new  Chrysanthemums. 
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BRIGHTON    AND    SUSSEX    HOETI- 
CULTUEAL. 

November  2. — The  seventeenth  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  Chrysanthemums  was  upened  on  the  2nd 
inst.  in  the  Corn  Exchange  and  Dome  adjoining 
the  Royal  Pavilion.  Although  there  was  a  con- 
siderable falling  off  in  the  competitive  classes  for 
Chrysanthemums,  yet  the  other  features,  consist- 
ing of  Begonias,  table  plants,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, and  non-competitive  displays  were  excep- 
tionally good.  There  was  a  total  of  322  entries. 
The  weather  was  fine  and  bright,  and  the  show 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  visitors. 

Cut  Blooms. 
In  the  premier  class,  being  one  for  36 
Japanese  blooms  in  not  fewer  than  24  varieties, 
not  more  than  two  of  out  sort,  Mr.  C.  J.  Dicker 
(gr.  to  the  Executors  of  the  late  Hon.  Louisa 
Canning,  Frant  Court,  Sussex),  secured  the  1st 
prize.  In  addition  to  the  cash  prize,  the  presi- 
dent's Silver  Challenge  Bowl  and  the  Society's 
Silver  Medal  were  also  awarded  to  this  exhibit, 
'he    principal    varieties    staged    being    Mrs.    W. 


Capt.  J.  R.  Smiley,  Horsted  Place,  Uckfield), 
obtained  the  2nd  prize. 

For  twelve  large  flowering  Japanese  blooms 
there  was  only  one  entry,  the  1st  prize  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Jones  (gr.  to  Hakry  You.ng, 
Esq.,  Withdean  Grange). 

For  25  Japanese  blooms,  in  not  fewer  than  IS 
varieties  in  five  vases,  for  which  was  offered  the 
Society's  Silver  Medal  and  a  substantial  cash 
prize,  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Sons,  Silverhill 
Park,  St.  Leonard's,  secured  the  premier  posi- 
tion with  some  well-finished  blooms,  includ:ng 
two  seedlings.  Mr.  C.  J.  Dicker,  was  2nd.  The 
last-named  exhibitor  also  staged  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  Apples,  consisting  of  over  60  varieties, 
and  the  exhibit  is  greatly  to  be  commended  as 
coining  from  a  private  garden. 

Plants. 
Mr.  E.  Jones  being  the  only  exhibitor  in 
Classes  I.  and  II.  for  groups  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, was  awarded  1st  prize  in  each  class  for 
excellent  displays.  For  a  similar  group,  open 
to  private  gardeners  and  amateurs  only,  Mr.  G. 
H.  Bennett  obtained  the  1st  prize. 


Crawley.  The  premier  award  in  this  section 
was  the  Gold  Medal  worthily  earned  by  Messrs. 
W.  Balchin  &  Sons,  of  Hassocks,  for  a  magni. 
ficent  display  of  Orchids,  foliage  plants.  Lilies 
of  the  Valley,  Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  arranged 
ill    a    most    graceful    manner. 


FRENCH    NATIONAL    CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

November  3,  4,  5. — The  thirteenth  annual 
congress  and  exhibition  of  the  French  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  took  place  at  Tours 
on  these  dates.  The  congress  was  held  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  was  attended  by  about  80 
persons.  M.  George  Bruant,  of  Poitiers,  pre- 
sided. The  principal  business  accomplished  on 
the  first  day  was  the  passing  of  the  brochure 
de  propaganda^  the  decision  as  to  the  place  of 
the  congress  next  3'ear,  viz.,  Marseilles,  and  the 
voting  of  the  congress  medal,  M.  Charvet  being 
the  fortunate  recipient. 

The  show  was  held  in  a  huge  tent  supported 
by   a   wooden   framework  erected   in   the   Place 


irlwIceraphiA  by  %fccial  fn 
Fig,    148. —  ROYAL    GARDENS,    FROGMORE  :     SPECIMEN    PALMS    IN    TEAK-WOOD    TUIiS    ON    A    MOSAIC    FLOOR. 

(See  page  33?.) 


Knox,  Leigh  Park  Wonder,  Mrs.  Norman  Davis, 
F.  S.  Vallis,  Joseph  Stoney,  Viola,  Edith 
Smith,  Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  O.  H.  Broom- 
head,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Reginald  Vallis,  Miss  O. 
Miller,  J.  Roberts  and  Walter  Jinks.  Next  in 
order  of  merit  came  Mr.  G.  Hunt  (gr.  to  Pantia 
Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom)  with  a 
fairly  even  set  of  blooms,  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  J.  Harris  (gr.  to  Col.  C.  P.  Henty,  Avis- 
ford,  Arundel). 

Mr.  G.  Hunt  was  again  to  the  fore  with  twelve 
incurveds,  distinct,  having  a  bright,  even  set  of 
blooms,  the  finest  of  which  were  Mrs.  B. 
Hankey,  Embleme  Poitevine,  Buttercup,  Duchess 
of  Fife,  and  W.  Biddle.     Mr.  M.  Tourle  (gr.  to 


Decorative  Classes. 

Table  decorations  are  always  a  strong  feature 
at  this  show.  Miss  Mabel  Howell,  Tower 
Lodge,  Queen's  Park,  secured  the  1st  prize  from 
II  competitors. 

For  an  open  class  consisting  of  a  mantelpiece 
decoration,  Messrs.  George  Miles  &  Son,  Dyke 
Road,  were  1st. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 
Fruit,  flowers  and  foliage  plants  were  well 
shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Miles  &  Co.  (Silver-Gilt 
Medal)  ;  Mr.  Hickson  also  obtained  a  similar 
award  for  fruit,  likewise  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  Reading,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 


de  la  Gare.  It  measured  more  than  200  feet  by 
125  feet,  and  was  artistically  laid  out  in  beds 
and  winding  paths.  Besides  Chrysanthemums, 
there  was  a  large  display  of  other  flowers,  in- 
cluding Dahlias,  Heaths,  Cyclamen,  and  Be- 
gonias. 

In  the  .  Chrysanthemum  classes  there  were 
many  entries,  mostly  from  local  growers. 
Seedlings  were  grandly  shown  by  M.  Ernest 
Calvat,  including  some  massive  blooms  in  the 
Japanese  section.  The  Marquis  de  Pins,  M. 
CiiANTRiEE,  M.  Heraud,  and  M.  Dalbois  also 
sent  new  varieties. 

M.  PiNON  had  an  interesting  display  of 
trained  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pyramid, 
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fan,  and  other  shapes.  Some  of  the  best 
examples  were  Tokio,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Chas. 
Weeks,  Prefet  Lepine,  and  Triomphe  de  Mont- 
brun.  M.  Buret-Reveedi  had  close  by  two  big 
groups,  in  which  were  noticed  Paris  1900,  Satin 
Kose,  Tokio,  Henry  Second,  E.  J.  Brooks,  and 
Master  II.  Tucker. 

Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cie.,  Paris, 
set  up  finely-developed  pot  plants  in  two  groups, 
for  which  a  Work  of  Art  was  awarded.  We 
noted  Viviand  Morel,  Algeciras,  Hy.  Weeks,  W. 
Wells.  Mme.  Eene  Oberthur,  Excelda,  W.  Duck- 
ham,  Victoria  and  Albert,  Meynell,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  Merstham  Yellow,  &c.  Other  exhibitors 
were  Messrs.  Rengny,  Pellisier,  Bachet, 
RoBEKT,  Page,  Laplane,  Parrot  (pyramids), 
Lecleec,  Cario.m,  Liouville,  Dupont,  Fierde- 
FRiED,  Allery-Aubert,  Dalliere,  Montig.ny 
(novelties  of  1908),  Teavouillo.n',  Barillet,  &c. 

Vegetables  were  well  shown,  the  collections 
being  remarkable  for  the  great  variety  exhibited. 
There  were  collections  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  et  Cie.,  the  Syndicat  Horticole  de 
Tours,  M.  Bouchard,  M.  Robert,  Dupont 
Fierdefried,  Boucard,  and  others. 

M.  Pinguet-Guindon  was  awarded  the  Grand 
Prix  d'Honneur  for  a  display  of  Conifers,  trained 
fruit  trees,  and  fruit,  chiefly  Apples  and  Pears. 
This  prize  was  offered  by  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  M.  Bucherox  and  M.  Vas- 
SORT  also  showed  fruit.  Grapes  were  shown 
by  M.  Pajotin  and  by  M.  Delbugnet.  Trained 
fruit  trees  were  staged  in  the  promenade  lead- 
ing to  the  show  by  M:  Ploquin  and  M.  Johan- 

NEAU. 

A  banquet  was  given  to  the  jury  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  day.  Among  those  present  were 
M.  Pinguet-Guindon,  President  of  the  Tours 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Mayor  of  Tours,  the 
Prefect,  the  representative  of  th«  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Harraan  Payne,  who  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  jury ;  Mr.  George 
Bruant,  vice-president  of  the  jury  ;  MM.  Calvat, 
Rivoire,  Chantrier,  Liger,  Charvet,  Choulet, 
and  Barbier  (of  Orleans).  There  was  also  an  in- 
teresting excursion  to  visit  some  of  the  sights 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  other  festivities. 


CARDIFF    AND    DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  4,  5.— The  22nd  annual  show 
held  in  connection  with  this  society  took  place 
on  the  foregoing  dates  in  the  Park  Hall, 
Cardiff.  The  number  of  entries  was  somewhat 
below  the  average,  although  the  quality  of  the 
f.owers  was  good.  The  exhibition  is  not  con- 
fined to  Chrysanthemums,  but  there  were  dis- 
plays of  Orchids,  Carnations,  Begonias,  hardy 
fruits  and  floral  designs. 

Chrysanthemums. — Mr.  Geo.  Drake,  Car- 
diff, secured  the  first  prize,  including  a  chal- 
lenge cup,  for  eight  vases  of  specimen  blooms, 
each  vase  contaming  three  blooms  of  one 
variety.  He  showed  well-developed  blooms  of 
Reg.  Vallis,  Mme.  G.  Rivol,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Vallis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  F.  H.  Sflsbury, 
and  Mme.  P.  Radaelli.  The  Marquis  of  Bute 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  Farmer)  was  placed  2nd.  The  1st 
prize  for  24  blooms  of  incurved  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  not  fewer  than  12  varieties  was  also 
won  by  Mr.  Drake.  The  Marquis  of  Bute 
was  again  awarded  the  2nd  prize,  but  this 
nobleman  was  1st  for  12  blooms  of  Japanese 
varieties. 

In  the  amateurs'  division  Mr.  F.  E.  Atkins, 
of  Llandaff,  exhibited  12  remarkably  fine 
Japanese  blooms  in  six  varieties,  and  for 
which  he  secured  a  1st  prize  and  a  challenge 
cup.  The  varieties  staged  were  F.  S.  Vallis 
(awarded  a  prize  as  being  the  best  bloom  in  the 
show),  Norman  Davis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Maud 
Jeffries,  Algernon  Davis,  and  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller.  In  the  same  section  Mr.  A.  F.  Hill, 
Cardiff,  won  the  premier  place  in  the  class  for 
24  Japanese  blooms,   and  that  for  12  varieties. 

Mr.  Drake  showed  the  best  stand  of  six  white 
Japanese  blooms. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Cup  for  an  exhibit  of  six  Japanese  and  six  in- 
curved blooms  of  distinct  varieties.  Among 
the  best  of  the  former  were  Ben  Wells  and 
President  Viger,  while  Mrs.  F.  Judson  and  Mrs. 
Wynn  were  the  best  of  the  incurved  flowers. 

F.  Primavesi,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Webber),  won  the 
1st  prize  and  a  challenge  cup  for  six  vases  of 
cut  blooms,  three  blooms  of  a  distinct  variety 


in  each  vase,  the  best  being  Lady  Talbot,  Mrs. 
W.    Knox,   and  F.  Vallis. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  single  and  large- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  occupying  a  space 
of  60  square  feet,  and  arranged  with  foliage 
plants,  Messrs.  G.  Williams  &  Sons,  Cardiff, 
were  placed  1st.  The  same  firm  was  awarded  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  for  a  new  variety  of  Chry- 
santhemum named  Helena  Williams,  a  yellow 
sport  from  Mme.   R.   Oberthur. 

Dr.  Wallace,  of  Cardiff,  who  for  many  years 
past  has  made  a  speciality  of  single  varieties, 
carried  ofi  the  leading  prizes  in  the  classes  for 
this  type  of  the  flower. 

Orchids  were  remarkably  well  shown. 
Messrs.  JAS.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
showed  a  fine  collection,  for  which  they  were 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

J.  J.  Neale,  Esq.,  Cardiff,  also  exhibited  a 
group  of  Orchids  and  a  collection  of  insecti- 
vorous plants,  for  wliich  he  was  awarded  a 
Gold  Medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Treseder,  P.  Thomas,  and  W. 
Hodge  showed  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  other 
floral  designs. 

Fruit. — Hardy  fruit  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  this  e.xhibition.  The  1st  prize  for 
a  collection  of  dessert  fruits  of  five  distinct 
kinds  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Mullins,  Prcs- 
vvylfa.  A  Silver  Cup  and  a  1st  prize  were 
awarded  to  Sir  John  Gunn  for  a  collection  of 
eight  dishes  of  Apples  (four  dessert  and  four 
culinary  varieties),  and  for  four  dishes  of 
Pears,  two  cooking  and  two  dessert  varieties. 
The  Grapes  staged  were  generally  not  of  high 
quality. 

Messrs.  Basham  &  Sons,  Bassaleg,  were 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  an  exceptionally 
fine  non-competitive  display  of  hardy  fruit. 


CHELTENHAM    ROOT,    FRUIT    AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  4,  5.— The  annual  show  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  Winter  Garden,  Chelten- 
ham, on  these  dates.  The  entries  were  about 
an  average  in  number,  a  slight  falling  off  in 
Chry.=anthemums  being  made  up  by  the  in- 
creased exhibits  in  the  other  flower  classes.  JNIr. 
H.  O.  Lord,  Charlton  Kings,  secured 
the  Silver  Bowl  presented  by  Mr.  Horlick,  of 
Cowley  Manor,  for  an  ornamental  group,  the 
trophy  now  becoming  his  absolute  property,  Mr. 
Lord  having  won  it  in  the  two  previous  years 
successively.  The  Cup  offered  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  for  six  varieties  of  Japanese  Chry- 
santhemums, was  won  by  Mr.  G.  Mavho,  and 
Colonel  E.  Palev.  of  Mickelton,  carried  off  the 
special  prize  for  the  best  specimen  bloom  in  the 
show.  ilr.  Lord  won  the  chief  prizes  for  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  plants,  and  for  a  collec- 
tion of  36  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums.  Other 
winners  in  the  Chrysanthemum  classes  were 
Mr.  George  Pates,  Mr.  H.  Andrews,  Todding- 
ton  Grange;  Mr.  G.  W.  Restall,  Mr.  H.  J. 
TiLLEY,  Mr.  G.  E.  Cox,  and  Miss  Robinson. 

Fruit  was  extensively  exhibited.  The  principal 
winners  in  the  Apple  classes  were  Mr.  W.  S.  C. 
Cox,  Ross  ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Powell,  Mr.  J.  Bott,  Mr. 
J.  Butt,  Mr.  G.  Gilder,  Mr.  C.  W.  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Robinson,  and  Major  Selwyn  Payne.  The 
last-mentioned  gentleman  won  the  cup  offered 
for  the  best   dish   of  dessert  Apples. 

Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Hitch,  Mr.  Nooreman,  Mr. 
C.  M.  Fielder,  and  Major  Selwyn  Payne  won 
the  chief  prizes  for  Pears,  and  those  for  Grapes 
went  to  Mr.  Hugh  Andrews. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

November  4,  .5.  6. — This  society  returned  to 
its  old  quarters,  St.  George's  Hall,  for  the  29th 
annual  show.  The  exhibits  w^ere  slightly  fewer 
in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality,  although 
some  sections,  including  the  classes  for  Grapes, 
Apples,  Cyclamen,  Begonia,  and  Salvia  were 
well  represented. 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots  were,  as  is  usual  at 
this  show,  a  great  attraction,  especially  the 
trained  plants. 

Mr.  W.  Wilson  showed  the  best  four  large- 
flowered  trained  Chrysanthemums,  having 
splendid  plants  of  Mrs.  Beckett,  Mrs.  Dixon,  &c. 

A.   A.   Paton,    Esq.    (gr.   Mr.    J.    Pilkington), 


won  the  1st  prize  for  one  specimen  of  a  trained 
plant. 

Mr.  T.  Hitchman  and  Mr.  W.  Wilson  also 
secured  1st  prizes  for  trained  plants,  with  single 
and  pompon  varieties  respectively. 

John  Findlay,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Wharton), 
won  the  1st  prize  for  six  untrained  plants. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. — In  the  class  for  four 
stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns,  W.  Tod,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  Eaton),  secured  the  leading  award. 

The  best  exhibit  of  four  plants  of  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  Begonia  was  shown  by  N.  Noblett, 
Esq.   (gr.   Mr.  R.  T.  Bushell). 

Sir  W.  B.  FoxwooD,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  P.  Jake- 
man),  had  the  best  Orchids,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Cook 
(gr.  i!Jr.  G.  Osborne)  the  best  Palms  and  Cycads. 

Cut  Blooms. — In  the  class  for  48  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums,  to  include  24  Japanese  and  24 
incurved  varieties,  only  two  competitors  staged, 
and  it  proved  an  easy  win  for  last  year's  cham- 
pion. Sir  W.  H.  Tate,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Haigh), 
with  the  result  that  the  Cup  now  becomes  this 
exhibitor's  absolute  property  ;  2nd,  Sir  Gilbert 
Greenhall,   Bart.    (gr.   Mr.    C.    Goves). 

Mr.  J.  Young  won  the  1st  prize  for  18  incurved 
Chrysanthemums,  distinct,  w-ith  blooms  of 
moderate  quality  ;  and  the  best  exhibit  of  12  in- 
curved blooms,  distinct,  was  shown  by  Thos. 
Clarke,  Esq.   (gr.  Mr.  J.  Clarke). 

R.  Hobson,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Wainwright), 
won  the  premier  honour  for  18  Japanese  blooms, 
with  a  fine  collection,  especially  good  being 
Mrs.  Barkley,  Dorothy  Goldsmith,  Magnificent, 
and  F.   S.  Vallis. 

The  smaller  classes  were  well  filled.  Mr.  P. 
Jakem-\n  was  to  the  fore  in  the  class  for  six 
vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  three  blooms 
in  each  vase,  having  especially  fine  flowers  of 
the  variety  Elsie  Fulton.  S.  S.  Bacon,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Rothwell),  won  in  the  class  for  six 
vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums,  Bronze 
Pagram  being  shown  exceptionally  well. 

Fruit. — An  important  class  was  for  six  dishes 
of  distinct  varieties.  The  Earl  of  Derby  (gr. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hazelton)  led  with  Black  Alicante  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Melon  Royalty, 
Apples  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Mother,  and 
Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Bright  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Skitt). 

Mr.  J.  Skitt  showed  the  best  two  bunches  of 
Black  Alicante  Grapes ;  whilst  Mr.  W.  EvANS 
won  in  the  class  for  any  other  black  Grape  with 
Gros  Colmar. 

Other  prizewinners  in  the  fruit  classes  were 
W.  Cunningham,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Wilson),  Mr. 
W.  Mackerall,  Mr.  E.  F.  Hazelton,  Mr.  J. 
Lee,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Evans. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  w^ere  important,  and 
included  Orchids,  shown  by  Messrs.  MoOEE  & 
Co.,  Leeds ;  Begonias,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Clibrans,  Altrincham ;  Apples,  displayed  by 
Messrs.  DiCKSONS  ;  Liliums,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
and  Begonias,  shown  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Davies 
&  Co.;  Carnations  from  Mr.  W.  Rowlands; 
and  Orchids  from  the  Liverpool  Orchid  Co, 


NEWPORT    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

NovENiBER  5. — The  annual  show  was  held  in 
the  Gymnasium,  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  on 
this  date.  The  show  generally  was  a  success, 
though  several  of  the  Chrysanthemum  classes 
were  not  filled. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums. — In  the  class 
for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemum  and  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  H.  Oakley,  Esq.,  Chepstow  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Pearce),  was  the  only  exhibitor. 
The  group  was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  including 
the  Mayor's  Cup.  The  exhibit  was  composed 
principally  of  well-grown  Chrysanthemums,  and 
it  was  edged  with  dwarf  plants  of  single-flowered 
varieties,  intermixed  with  ornamental-leaved 
plants. 

There  were  three  creditable  groups  of  Chrysan. 
themums,  each  arranged  in  a  space  of  40  square 
feet,  W.  F.  Dawson,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Long), 
being  placed  1st ;  2nd,  Mr.  T.  W.  Francis.  The 
1st  prize  included  the  "W.  F.  Dawson"  Chal- 
lenge Bowl. 

Mr.  Pearce  had  no  competitor  in  the  class  for 
a  group  of  miscellaneous  decorative  plants  occu- 
pying 30  square  feet.  He  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize  for  a  bright,  well-arranged  exhibit. 

The  "  Lewis  Haslam "  Bowl,  offered  for  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  occupying  20  square 
feet,  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  Morgan. 
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Plants. — G.  F.  Colborne,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
Harris),  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for 
three  dwarf-trained  Chrysanthemum  plants,  and 
deservedly  secured  the  1st  prize. 

.Mrs.  \ViLLi.\MS,  Bryn  Glas,  Newport  (gr.  Mr. 
Duff),  showed  the  best  three  plants  of  bush  form, 
having  Viviand  Morel,  Hon.  Mrs.  Acliland,  and 
Nellie  Pockett.     Mr.  Harris  won  the  12nd  prize. 

Mr.  Duff  was  also  1st  for  three  bush  plants 
of  single  varieties. 

Cut  Blooms. — Mr.  Duff  had  no  opponent  in 
the  class  for  24  Japanese  blooms,  but  he  staged 
a  splendid  set  of  large,  highly-coloured  blooms, 
and  was  worthily  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

Mr.  Duff  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  class 
for  12  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  and  here  again 
ie  staged  good  blooms  of  leading  varieties. 
He  also  staged  the  best  12  blooms  of  Japanese 
varieties;  2nd,  W.  A.  ToDD,  Esq.,  Portishead 
(gr.  Mr.  Sutton). 

Amateur  Classes. — Mr.  W.  H.  Hollingdale 
won  the  "  Jas.  Clements  "  Challenge  Bowl  for  12 
blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  not 
fewer  than  si.i  varieties,  and  having  twice  pre- 
viously won  the  trophy,  it  now  becomes  his 
absolute  property.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Coxveks  Kerbv. 
There  were  two  other  exhibitors   in  this  class. 

Blooms  Shown  in  Vases. — In  the  class  for 
eight  vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  G. 
W.  Drake,  Cardiff,  won  the  1st  prize  with  large, 
well-coloured,  solid  blooms  of  J.  H.  Silsbury, 
President  Viger,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mme.  Paolo 
Radaelli,  &c.     Mr.  Duff  was  a  close  2nd. 

Six  exhibitors  entered  in  the  class  for  six 
vases  of  single  varieties.  Mr.  R.  Fry  won  the 
chief  honours,  with  beautiful  vases  of  Eureka, 
Grandee,  Metta,  Edith  Pagram,  Bronze  E.  Pag- 
ram,  and  Marchioness  of  Cholmondeley ;  2nd, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Francis. 

Mr.  \V.  H.  Hollingdale  was  1st  for  three 
vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  with  good 
blooms  of  Mrs.  Percy  Cleave,  W.  R.  Church, 
and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
Matthews. 

Fruit. — The  best  two  bunches  of  Grapes  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Long,  the  variety  being  Muscat  of 
Alexandria ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Preece,  with  finely- 
<;oloured  bunches  of  Black  Alicante. 

Mr.  Duff  staged  the  best  six  dishes  of  Apples. 
T.  Wilson,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Hobbs),  and  E. 
Phillips,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Watts),  were  other  prize- 
takers  in  t'.ie  fruit  classes. 


BURY    ST.    EDMUNDS    CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

November  5,  6. — This  show  was  held  at 
the  Corn  Exchange,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  on  these 
days,  during  fine  weather,  and  was  well  at- 
tended. The  exhibits,  taken  generally,  were 
■quite  up  to  the  standard  of  other  years.  In  the 
<:lass  for  36  cut  blooms,  in  as  many  varieties, 
there  was  only  one  exhibitor,  C.  Mezer,  Esq., 
Shortgrove,  Newport,  Essex  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Guilel, 
who  showed  some  excellent  flowers,  including 
the  best  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show — a  hand- 
some example  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller.  The  same 
gentleman  also  had  no  competitor  in  the  class 
for  12  cut  blooms  of  incurved  varieties.  In  the 
class  for  24  Japanese  blooms,  in  as  many  varie- 
ties, there  was  stronger  competition,  the  prizes 
teing  awarded  in  the  following  order  : — 1st,  Lord 
HowARn  DE  \\'ali)EN,  Audley  End,  Saffron 
Walden  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Vert)  ;  2nd,  Trustees  of  late 
Sir  Jas.  Miller,  Newmarket  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Heath)  ; 
3rd,"  Mr.  G.  W.  Agnew,  M.P.,  Rougham  Hall, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Noble).  In  the 
class  for  12  Japanese  blooms,  in  12  varieties,  the 
1st  prize  was  won  by  Lord  Howard  de  Wal- 
den ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Mezer.  The  Trustees  of  the  late 
Sir  Jas.  Miller  showed  the  best  exhibit  of  six 
Japanese  blooms,  in  one  variety  ;  whilst  Mr.  C. 
Mezer  won  in  the  class  for  six  cut  blooms  of  an 
-incurved  variety.  There  were  four  entries  for  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums,  7  feet  in  diameter. 
Mr.  Agxew  was  placed  1st.  Mr.  Agnew  also 
won  in  the  classes  for  decorative  and  single 
varieties,  and  he  had  the  best  vase  of  12  blooms. 

The  same  gentleman  also  took  premier 
^honours  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  and  for  two 
bunches  of  white  Grapes.  The  1st  prize  for  two 
"bunches  of  black  Grapes  went  to  Hon.  W. 
LowTHER,  Campsea  Ash,  Wickham  Market  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  Andrews). 

Mr.  A.  B.  H.  Goldschmidt,  Cavenham  Hall, 
Mildenhall  (gr.  Mr.  Hatch),  gained  the  1st  prize 
■for  a.  collection  of  12  kinds  of  vegetables. 


ECCLES    AND   PENDLETON 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  6,  7. — This  society  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  a  distinct  improvement  seen  in  its 
exhibition.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in 
the  plant  classes,  which  this  year  proved  a 
record  as  regards  quality.  Cut  blooms  were 
shown  in  considerable  quantity,  and  were  of 
good   quality  in   their   several  sections. 

Plants. — Lady  Annette  de  Trafford  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Ashley)  won  the  1st  prize  in  a  class  for 
a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect.  This  exhi- 
bitor showed  blooms  of  moderate  quality,  and 
their  arrangement  was  rather  fiat.  The  Misses 
Heywood  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Bcswick)  were  placed  2nd 
for  an  exhibit  that  embraced  many  varieties  of 
single  Chrysanthemums. 

In  a  class  for  six  plants  of  three  incurved 
and  three  Japanese  Clirysanthemums  of  dis- 
tinct varieties,  James  Brown,  Escj.  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Smith),  was  distinctly  1st  with  very  fine 
plants,  notably  Cheltonii,  Viviand  Morel,  and 
J.  Bryce  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Smith  also  showed  the  best  three  plants 
of  single  Chrysanthemums,  the  varieties  Emil}' 
Clibran  and  Emily  Hills  being  laden  with 
flowers  ;  and  in  the  class  for  three  plants  not 
disbudded  the  same  exhibitor  again  won  the 
1st  prize,  having  extra  fine  examples  of  Source 
d'Or  and  Ladysmith. 

In  the  class  for  six  dinner  table  plants  Sir 
W.  H.  Tate,  Bart.,  Woolton  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Haigh),  added  to  his  Liverpool  success  by  win- 
ning outright  the  Silver  Challenge  Cup  pre- 
sented by  the  late  1'.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.  ; 
the  same  exhibitor  won  the  1st  prize  in  the 
classes  for  12  incurved  and  12  Japanese  blooms 
in  not  fewer  than  eight  varieties  ;  also  for  six 
Japanese,  six  incurved,  six  Anemone,  six  re- 
flexed,  12  incurved,  12  Japanese,  six  incurved, 
and  six  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  Other  pro- 
minent winners  in  these  classes  were  T.  Hen- 
SHAW,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  George),  Miss  Light- 
brown  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Roberts),  S.  F.  Armitage, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Weaver*,  and  Mr.  J.  Beswick. 

W.  Scott  Forbes,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Holmes), 
was  to  the  fore  in  the  class  for  18  large-flowered 
Chrysanthemums  in  six  varieties  shown  in 
vas-es  ;  also  for  18  sprays  in  six  vases  and  for 
six  incurved  and  six  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums of  distinct  varieties. 

Exhibits  by  amateurs  were  well  staged  Mr. 
J.  H.  Counsel  secured  the  silver  Challenge 
Cup  in  the  class  for  18  blooms.  Mr.  W.  W. 
WoLLAMS  won  the  first  honours  in  four  classes 
with  creditable  blooms,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Wroe  in 
two  classes.  In  a  class  for  amateurs  not  em- 
ploying a  gardener  Mr.  J.  B.  Wroe  won  a  Sil- 
ver Challenge  Cup  and  one  other  1st  piize. 


BIRMINGHAM     CHRYSANTHEMUM, 
FRUIT,   AND   FLORICULTURAL. 

NovEMiiER  10,  11,  12. — On  the  first  day  of  the 
forty-eighth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society, 
held  in  the  Bingley  Hall,  the  weather  was  cold, 
but  fine. 

In  point  of  quality  and  quantity.  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  below  those  exhibited  a  year  ago. 
There  was  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
entries  in  the  competitive  classes,  but  honorary 
exhibitors  were  more   numerous. 

Apples  were  shown  in  splendid  condition,  and 
although  vegetables  were  not  so  numerous  as  at 
some  previous  exhibitions  of  this  society,  the 
quality  not  only  in  the  collections,  but  in  the 
single-dish  classes,  was  superb. 

It  was  disappointing  to  find  one  competitor 
only  in  the  principal  class  for  a  group  of  Chry- 
santhemums, although  last  year  three  exhibits 
were  staged.  Another  discouraging  feature  was 
noted  in  the  six  classes  provided  for  specimen 
Chrysanthemum  plants.  For  several  years  past 
the  number  of  prizes  offered  has  been  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  entries.  In  the  classes  re- 
ferred to  £1.5  10s.  were  offered  in  18  prizes,  for 
which  15  exhibits  only  were  staged.  There  was 
also  a  decrease  in  the  important  class  for  cut 
blooms  introduced  about  three  years  ;-go. 

An  imposing  exhibit  of  shapely,  well-coloured 
Apples  was  sent  by  the  Agent-General  for 
British  Columbia. 

Groups  of  Chrvsanthemu.m  Plants. 
For  the  first  time,  these  classes  were  judged 
by  points.     The  space  allotted  in  the  principal 


group  was  20  feet  by  12  feet.  Ferns  and  foliage 
plants  were  admissible.  The  1st  prize,  which 
included  the  '*  William  Butler  Memorial'*  Silver 
Cup,  was  awarded  to  the  only  competitor,  J.  A. 
Kenrick,  Esq.,  Berrow  Court,  Edgbaston  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  Cryer),  who  has  been  a  regular  exhibitor 
in  this  class  for  a  number  of  years  and  his 
first  success  was  well  deserved.  The  flowers, 
mostly  of  the  large  Japanese  varieties,  were  dis- 
played in  a  tall  central  pyramid  and  three  small 
mounds  or  cones,  relieved  with  Palms,  Bam- 
boos and  Codiiaeums  (Crotons). 

In  a  similar  but  smaller  class  there  were  three 
exhibitors,  the  same  number  as  competed  twelve 
months  ago.  Ihe  1st  prize  was  well  won  by  1'. 
W.  PiGGOTT,  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Moseley  (gr.  Mr. 
R.  Bullock),  whose  group  contained  some  very 
creditable  blooms.  2nd,  F.  Mantle,  Esq.,  Holly 
Lawn,  Beech  Lane,  Birmingham  (gr.  Mr:  A.  j'. 
Davis). 

Another  class  was  provided  for  a  group  of 
decorative  Chrysanthemums,  in  which  quality 
of  bloom,  variety  and  general  effect  were  the 
essential  points.  Thinning  was  allowed,  but 
not  disbudding  to  single  flowers.  The  1st  piize 
was  won  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Hazlewood 
Road,  Acock's  Green,  for  a  group  in  which 
single-flowered  varieties  mingled  with  the  small 
delicately-coloured  Japanese  varieties  with  pleas- 
ing effect.  2nd,  Messrs.  James  Simpson  &  Sons, 
Harborne. 

Specimen  Plants. 

These  were  shown  in  very  much  better  condi- 
tion than  was  the  case  a  year  ago,  but  there 
was  no  increase  in  the  number  of  competitors. 

J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Berrow  Court,  Edgbas- 
ton (gr.  Mr.  A.  Cryer),  took  the  lead  in  classes 
provided  for  (I)  six  Japanese  varieties,  dissimi- 
lar ;  (2)  three  Japanese  varieties,  dissimilar ; 
and  (3)  one  large  flowering  variety  (Japanese 
excluded).  E.  Martineau,  Esq.,  West  Hill, 
Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  O.  Brasier),  was  2nd  in  each 
instance. 

In  a  class  provided  for  six  large  flowering 
varieties  (Japanese  excluded)  and  in  another  for 
three  single-flowered  varieties,  the  order  above 
was  reversed,  E.  Martineau,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  O. 
Brasier),  being  Istj  and  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq. 
(gr.    Mr.   A.    Cryer),  2nd. 

The  best  single  plant  of  any  Japanese  variety 
was  shown  by  Col.  E.  Paley,  Mickleton  Manor 
(gr.  Mr.  C.  Rowland),  the  plant  being  a  splen- 
did example  of  "  The  Princess  "  variety. 

Cut  Bloosis. 
The  principal  class  was  one  for  a  group  ot 
cut  blooms  arranged  on  a  floor  space  of  30  feet 
by  8  feet.  Cut  foliage  and  foliage  plants  were 
permitted.  No  restriction  was  placed  upon  ex- 
hibitors as  to  the  number  or  kind  of  vases  em- 
ployed. The  1st  prize  of  £15  and  a  Silver 
Challenge  Shield  were  withheld,  as  the  judges 
did  not  consider  either  of  the  two  exhibits  suffi- 
ciently meritorious  for  this  award.  The  2nd 
prize  of  £10  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Woolman, 
Sandhill  Nursery,  Shirley.  The  arrangement;  of 
the  group  was  weak  and  lacked  finish,  as  the  legs 
of  the  floral  receptacles  were  exposed,  to  view, 
and  a  green  canvas  screen  at  the  back  detracted 
from  the  general  eftectiveness.  Mr.  G.  Hancox, 
who  was  placed  3rd,  had  a  well-arranged  group, 
but  his  flowers  were  of  very  poor  quality. 

Blooms  Shown  in  Vases. 

The  leading  class  was  for  18  Japanese  blooms 
in  six  varieties.  1st,  Sir  Albert  Muntz, 
M.P.,  Rugby  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Blakeway),  whose  best 
flowers  were  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Bessie  Godfrey, 
Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  and  Mme.  P.  Radaelli.  2nd, 
Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Frome,  with  beautiful  flowers 
of  Mrs.   W.   Knox  and   Bessie  Godfrey. 

The  last-named  exhibitor  was  placed  1st  in  a 
class  for  12  Japanese  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each.  He  showed  large  floweis  of  Mme.  P. 
Radaelli,  J.  H.  Sii.sbury,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and 
Mme.  G.  Rivol.  2nd,  Sir  Albert  Muxt,-.,  M.l'. 
(gr.   Mr.  H.  Blakeway.) 

In  a  new  class  for  12  Japanese  varieties,  one 
bloom  of  each  arranged  on  a  table  space  of 
6  feet  by  3  feet,  the  Kt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, M.P.,  Highbury,  Birm'ingham  (gr.  Mr. 
John  Deacon),  won  the  1st  position  with  well- 
finished  flowers;  2nd,  F.  E.  Muntz,  Esq.,  Um- 
berslade,  Binningliam  (gr.  Mr.  H.  S.  Foster). 

Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Frome,  had  the  best  vass 
of  any  pink-coloured  variety  in  Mme.  P. 
Radaelli,  the  best  crimson-coloured  variety    in 
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Magnificent,  and  the  yellow  variety  in  F.  S. 
Vallis, 

The  best  vase  of  any  white  variety  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
M.P.  (gr.  Mr.  John  Deacon),  the  variety  being 
Mrs.   A.   T.   Miller. 

The  best  four  varieties  of  single  Chrysanthe- 
mums, eight  sprays  in  a  vase,  were  from  the 
gardens  of  A.  H.  Hickman,  Esq.,  Cookley,  and 
they  were  much  admired ;  2nd,  A.  Hughes, 
Esq.,  Knowle  (gr.    Mr.   T.   Parry). 

The  last-named  exhibitor  won  the  1st  award 
in  a  class  for  six  varieties  of  decorative  Chry- 
santhemums. 

Several  classes  were  reserved  for  local  growers, 
in  which  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
M.P.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Deacon);  T.  W.  PiGGOTT, 
Esq.,  Moseley  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Bullock)  ;  and  R. 
Peyton,  Esq.,  Edgbaslon  (gr.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Young),  were  the  most  successful. 

In  the  decorative  classes  were  seen  20  deco- 
rated tables,  each  8  feet  by  4  feet.  The  judges 
considered  that  arranged  by  E.  A.  Palmer, 
Esq.,  Handsworth  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Winter),  the  best ; 
2nd,  Mrs.  E.  Winchester,  Norlhfield. 

Miscellaneous  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Deacon)  won  the  1st  prizes  in  classes  for 
(1)  six  Cyclamen  and  (2)  12  Cyclamen.  J.  A. 
Kenrick,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Cryer),  who  was 
awarded  2nd  prizes  in  the  above  classes,  took 
the  lead  in  others  provided  for  (1)  six  single- 
flowered  Primulas  and  (2)  one  tree  Fern.  Mr. 
S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  showed  the 
best  Carnation  blooms,  occupying  a  table  space 
of  10  feet  by  4  feet ;  2nd,  Messrs.  James  Ran- 
dall &  Sons,  Shirley,  Birmingham. 

FRtlT. 

Competition  in  the  Grape  and  Pear  classes 
■was  not  so  keen  as  on  some  previous  occasions, 
but  in  the  large  class  for  a  collection  of  British- 
grown  hardy  fruits  there  were  three  entries. 
The  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  British-grown 
fiuit  occupying  a  table  space  of  40  square  feet 
was  won  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston 
Castle,  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  who  had 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court,  Black 
Alicante,  and  Gros  Colmar  Grapes  well  coloured  ; 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  Peas- 
good's  Nonesuch,  Emjieror  Alexander,  and  Rib- 
ston  Pippin  Apples ;  Doyenne  du  Cornice  and 
Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears ;  and  a  dish  of  the 
uncommon  Sam  Joyce  Fig.  2nd,  Lord  BiD- 
dulph,   Ledbury   (gr.    Mr.    H,    Cotton). 

Another  important  class  was  one  for  a  collec- 
tion of  British-grown  hardy  fruits  arranged  on 
a  table  measuring  12  feet  by  8  feet.  Last  year's 
prizewinner,  Mr.  C.  W.  Powell,  of  Wareham, 
Hereford,  succeeded  in  retaining  the  Silver  Chal- 
lenge Cup  offered  in  addition  to  £5  as  the  1st 
jiize.  Large,  well-coloured  Apples  were  shown 
in  great  variety  ;  Pears,  Medlars  and  Nuts  were 
included  in  this  very  attractive  exhibit.  2nd, 
Messrs.    Pewtress   Bros.,    Hereford. 

Grapes. — In  the  class  for  six  bunches,  in  not 
fewer  than  three  varieties,  the  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton, Elvaston  Castle,  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre),  led  with  even  bunches,  four  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  one  of  Black  Alicante, 
and  one  of  Gros  Maroc  ;  2nd,  Lord  Biddulph, 
1-edbury  (gr.  Mr.   H.   Cotton). 

The  best  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  were 
Gros  Colmar,  shown  by  Lord  Bagot,  Rugeley 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  Bannerman).  The  Earl  of 
Harrington  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre)  had  the 
best  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes. 

Mrs.  F.  Need,  Great  Malvern  (gr.  Mr.  F. 
Jones),  led  for  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes 
(Muscats   excluded). 

G.  Bui.LEN,  Esq.,  J. P.,  King's  Heath  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  Ganderton),  and  C.  WiNN,  Esq.,  Selly  Hill 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  Sheppard),  were  successful  in  the 
local  Grape  classes. 

Apples. — Mr.  C.  W.  Powell,  Hereford,  won 
1st  prizes  in  the  classes  for  (1(  six  dishes  of 
culinary  Apples,  and  (2)  six  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples.  Lord  Biddulph  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Cotton) 
was  placed  2nd  in  each  class. 

Vegetables. 
In  the  class  for  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  prizes 
for  nine  distinct  kinds,  there  were  four  competi- 
tors.      The     produce     was     very     meritorious, 
especially    that   from   the    Hon.    ViCARV    GiBBS, 


Eistree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  who  had  Onion 
Ailsa  Craig,  Cauliflower  Autumn  Giant,  Leek 
Prizetaker,  &c.  2nd,  C.  W.  Alston,  Esq., 
Elmdon  Hall,  Birmingham  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Haynes). 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham's  prizes  were  offered 
for  nine  distinct  kinds.  Mr.  W.  Folkes, 
Ampthill,  Bedfordshire,  was  successful  in  this 
class  with  splendid  produce.  2nd,  J.  KERR, 
Esq.,   Loudwater   (gr.   Mr.   T.   Avery). 

The  prizes  offered  in  Mr.  Sydenham's  local 
classes  were  won  by  Mr.  E.  Deakin,  Hay 
Mills,  Birmingham,  and  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq., 
Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Cryer). 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons  offered  prizes  for  eight 
distinct  kinds.  There  were  eight  exhibitors,  the 
1st  prize  being  taken  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl 
Spencer,  Northampton  (gr.  Mr.  S.  Cole) ;  2nd, 
Rt.  Hon  J.  F.  Halsey,  Hemel  Hempstead  (gr. 
Mr.   H.   Folkes). 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  each 
of  the  under-mentioned  Chrysanthemums :  — 
Elena  Williams  (Japanese),  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Williams  &  Son,  Cardiff ;  Reginald  Godfrey 
(single),  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrfv,  Ex- 
mouth;  J.  W.  Molyneux  (Japanese),  exhibited 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey;  Lady  Clinton  (single), 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  ;  and  Mrs.  W. 
Iiggulden  (Japanese),  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
Iggulden,  Frome. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Gold  Medals  to  the  Agent-General  for 
British  Columbia,  for  Apples ;  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  Exmouth,  for  Chrysanthemums  and 
Zonal  Pelargoniums ;  Messrs.  GvNN  &  Sons, 
Olton,  for  floral  designs ;  Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons, 
for  rock  plants ;  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Here- 
ford, for  fruit;  Messrs.  SuTTON  &  Sons,  Read- 
ing, for  vegetables  ;  Messrs.  John  Waterer  & 
Sons,  Bagshot,  for  hardy  shruDs  ;  Messrs.  Webb 
&  Sons,  Stourbridge,  for  vegetables ;  Messrs. 
Yates  &  Son,  Birmingham,  for  vegetables ;  and 
Messrs.  Rich.\rd  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  for 
hardy  shrubs. 

Small  Gold  Medals  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  Wis- 
bech, for  Potatos  ;  and  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co., 
Solihull,  for  hardy  shrubs. 

Silver-Gilt  Medals  to  Messrs.  Baker's,  Wol- 
verhampton, for  hardy  shrubs  ;  Messrs.  Laxton 
Bros.,  Bedford,  for  fruit;  and  Messrs.  Thomp- 
son &  Co.,  Bir)ningham,  for  Chrysanthemums. 

Silver  Mc-diU's  to  Messrs.  BiCK  Bros.,  Olton, 
for  Alpine  plants;  Mr.  E.  Burden,  King's 
Heath,  for  Apples;  Messrs.  Pewtress  Bros., 
Hereford,  for  fruit ;  Messrs.  Jas.  Randall  & 
Sons,  Shirley,  for  Ferns  and  Chrysanthemums  ; 
Messrs.  W.  11.  Simpson  &  Sons,  Birmingham, 
for  vegetables ;  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  Hands- 
worth,  for  Cacti. 

Bronze  Med.ils  to  Mr  F.  A.  Godfrey,  Stour- 
bridge, for  hardy  shrubs ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Robert- 
son, Great  Malvern,  for  hardy  shrubs ;  Mr. 
Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  for  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums ;  Messrs.  Jas.  Simpson  &  Sons, 
Harborne,  for  hardy  shrubs ;  and  Messrs. 
Young  &  Co.,  Cheltenham,  for  Carnations. 

Exhibits  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  N.  N.  Elli- 
son, West  Bromwich,  who  had  one.  of  Ferns ; 
and  E.  'A.  Wii  %0N,  Esq.,  Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
D.  Christie],  wiio  exhibited  Cactaceous  plants. 


ver  medal  and  a  money  prize,  consisted  of, 
among  others,  grand  blooms  of  Reginald  Vallis. 
Walter  Jinks  (a  fine  rose-pink  flower),  F  S. 
Vallis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  F.  Penford,  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller,  Leigh  Park  Wonder  (orange-yellow, 
shaded  bronze).  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee.  Mr.  Epps  was  a  good  second 
in  this  class. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  arranged  for  effect  Mr  A.  D.wiE,  Elm 
Road  Nursery,  Leigh-on-Sea,  was  the  1st  prize- 
winner, but  he  was  followed  closely  by  the 
Rev.  R.  S.  King,  Leigh-on-Sea,  and  Mr.  A. 
Epps. 

In  the  fruit  classes  Apples  and  Pears  were 
well  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  Herbert,  G.  Mur- 
RELL,  A.  Green,  W.  A.  Voss,  Rayleigh,  and  the 
Rev.  T.  O.  Reay,  Prittlewell. 

Vegetables  were  shown  extensively,  but  the 
best  collection  was  staged  by  Mr.  Meekings, 
of  Great  V.'akering. 


SOUTHEND  ON  SEA    CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

NovEMIiEK  y,  4.  -This  society  held  its  annual 
exhibition  of  Chrvsanthemums,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  the  ^\  inter  Garden  of  the  Palace  Hotel 
on  the  above-mentioned  dates,  and  it  was  a  com- 
plete success  in  every  way.  In  the  open  classes 
for  cut  blooms  J.  Tabor,  Esq.,  The  Lawn,  Roch- 
ford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Buries),  was  the  most  success- 
ful exhibitor,  taking  five  1st  prizes,  in  addition 
to  winning  the  Silver  Challenge  Cup  offered  for 
a  circular  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots, 
while  Mr.  H.  E.  Campkin,  Boscombe  Road, 
Southend-on-Sea,  was  by  far  the  most  successful 
exhibitor  in  the  amateur  (open)  classes,  secur- 
ing eight  1st  prizes  and  a  silver  medal.  Other 
successful  exhibitors  in  the  open  cut  bloom 
classes  were  Messrs.  J.  B.  Steer,  R.  May, 
Stroud,  Rochford  ;  J.  Whiffin,  Queen's  Hotel, 
Westcliff-on-Sea ;  F.  W.  Belcher;  G.  W. 
Heton-.'Vrmstrong  ;  and  Mrs.  Miller,  I^igh 
House,  Leigh-on-Sea  (gr.  Mr.  Epps). 

In  the  principal  class  for  cut  blooms,  34 
Japanese  varieties,  Mr.  J.  BURLES'  excellent  ex- 
hibit, which  was  a  good  first,  winning  the  sil- 


BROMLEY    AND    DISTRICT    CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

November,  4,  5. — The  27th  annual  exhibition 
of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Brom- 
ley, Kent,  on  the  above  dates.  There  was  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  exhibitors  and  of 
entries  in  most  of  the  classes,  and  the  quality  of 
the  exhibits  throughout  the  show  was  good.  H. 
F.  Ti.\RKS,  Esq.,  of  Foxbury,  Chislehurst  (gr. 
Mr.  John  Lyjie),  won  for  the  first  time  the  Chal- 
lenge Cup  offered  for  48  blooms  of  distinct  varie- 
ties. J.  Smail,  Esq.,  Warren  Wood,  Hayes  (gr. 
Mr.  Govier),  secured  the  Mayor's  Cup  in  the 
large  vase  class.  Mr.  Govier  is  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Certificate  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  was  awarded  to  W.  G.  Devox- 
Astle,  Esq.,  Hamilton  Lodge,  Bickley  (gr.  Mr. 
E.  Legg),  for  the  premier  Japanese  bloom  in  the 
show— an  enormous  specimen  of  the  F.  S.  Vallis 
variety,  perfect  in  form  and  in  colour. 

The  fruit  classes  were  this  year  a  feature  of 
the  show.  A  prominent  winner  in  these:  classes 
was  the  late  Martin  Smith,  Esq.,  \Varren 
House,  Hayes  (gr.  ivir.  Elick),  who  also,  as  was 
expected,  secured  the  1st  prize  in  the  newly- 
formed  class  for  perpetual-flowering  Carnations. 


COVENTRY  AND  DISTRICT  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

November  5. — The  fourteenth  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  this  society  was  held  on  the  above  date 
in  the  spacious  Coventry  Drill  Hall.  The 
Mayor  (Alderman  W.  Lee)  presided  at  the  open- 
ing ceremony.  Regret  was  expressed  that  the 
entries  did  not  include  this  year  any  from  George 
Singer,  Esq.,  of  Goundou  Hall,  who  has  been 
a'  prominent  and  successful  exhibitor  at  previous 
shows.  The  quality  of  the  exhibits  on  this  occa- 
sion  was  well  up  to  that  of  previous  years. 

The  exhibits  of  groups  of  plants  were  of 
much  merit,  and  were  especially  well  staged,  the 
best  being  shown  by  W.  F'iNCH,  Esq.,  Coven- 
try, and  H.  Stirme'v,  Esq.,  Quarry  Close  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  Hollick),  who  took  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes 
respectively.  J.  Raven,  Esq.,  won  the  1st  prize 
in  the  class  for  four  distinct  varieties  of  single 
Chrvsanthemums.  C.  V.  PuGH,  Esq.,  Radford 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Kemp),  gained  the  2nd  prize  in  this 
class.  J.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Berkswell  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Parker),  showed  the  best  Primulas.  In  the  class 
for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants— excluding 
Chrysanthemums— the  prizes  were  awarded  in 
the  following  order  :  1st,  W.  Finch,  Esq. ;  2nd, 
Hugh  Rotherham,  Esq.  ;  and  3rd,  C.  V.  Pugh, 
Esq  ;  whilst  for  a  group  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine' 
Begonias,  F.  Twist,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Hicks), 
took  the  premier  award. 

In  the  classes  devoted  to  large  Japanese 
blooms  Colonel  Beech,  Brandon  Hall  (gr.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Brooks),  scored  three  successes,  his 
nearest  competitors  being  Mrs.  Meli.owdew,  of 
Copsewood  Grange,  and  Mr.  W.  Finch. 


TRADE  NOTICE. 


Mr  G  H  Cole  has  taliPn  over  the  business  of  Florist  and 
Seedsman  at  14,  Elms  Road,  Dulwich,  S.E.,  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  tlie  past  13  years  by  Mr.  Vf>.K.  Mr. 
Cole  is  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Cole,  of  Withinglon 
Nursfties,  Manchester. 
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GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  G.  PROotKT,  for  the  past  6  years  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
MiDDLETON,  of  Haselbeeoh  Hall,  Northampton,  as 
Gardener  to  H.  W.  Worslev-Tavlor,  Esq.,  K.C.,  of 
Moreton  Hall,  Wballey,  Lancashire. 

Mr.  W.  BoMD,  for  the  past  3J  years  Foreman  at  Chilton 
Lodge  Gardens,  Hungerford,  Berks.,  as  Gardener  to 
W.  BuRDON  .VIuLLER,  lisq.,  Binlield  Park,  Bracknull. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Briggs,  for  the  past  4  years  Gardener  to  the 
Rev.  Rechard  Burdon,  Haddon  House,  Wylain-on- 
Tyne,  as  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  A.  Holland  Hibbeiit 
\IuNDEN,  Watford,  Herts. 

The  undermentioned  appointments  have  been  made  by  the 
Parks  Department,  London  County  Council  : — Otlicer- 
in-Charge  l4lh  class)  Mr.  F.  Mankelow  ;  Gardeners  : 
Messrs.  A.  E.  Butler,  R.  Kett,  C.  W.  Mayhew,  J.  C. 
White,  and  R.  A.  White. 

Mr.  William  Kent.  late  Gardener  to  A.  C.  Drummond,  Esq., 
Cadland,  Southampton,  as  Gardener  to  J.  W.  Larsalk, 
Esq.,  Brambletye,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex. 

Mr.  J,  Cook,  for  the  past  3  years  Gardener  to  W.  L.  Levktt, 
Esq.,  at  Orleton  Hall,  Wellington,  Shropshire,  as  Gar- 
dener to  Lieut.-Col.  H.  C.  Lech,  at  High  Legh  Hall, 
Knutsford,  Cheshire. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Turner,  for  nearly  6  years  Gardener  to  F.  Lub- 
bock, Esq.,  Enimetts,  Ide  Hill,  Sevenoaks,  as  Gardener 
to  Lord  Weardale,  Weardale  Manor,  Brasted  Chart, 
Sevenoaks. 

Mr.  H.  Bray,  for  the  past  7  years  at  Draycot  Gardens, 
Chippenham,  Wilts,  as  Gardener  to  B.  C.  Foster,  Esq., 
Duncote  Hall,  Towcester,  Northaiils. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


Howden  &  Co.,  Inverness  Nurseries— Nursery  Stock. 

Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester— Roses. 

Thos.  J.  Ryan,  Donard  Nursery,  Newcastle,  Co.  Down, 
Ireland -Ornamenial  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

C.  I.  Ellis,  Weston  Nurseries,  Weston-super-Mare— Bulbs. 

Geo.  Cooling  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Bath— Roses,  Fruit 
Trees,  Shrubs,  i&c. 

Henry  Drew,  Longworth,  Faringdon,  Berks— Roses. 

Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth- Fruit  Trees,  Roses, 
and  Shrubs. 

lAMES  CocKi-.R  &  Sons,  Aberdeen— Roses,  Hardy  Flowering 
Plants,  Shi  ubs.  Trees,  &c. 

Wm.  Watson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin- 
Roses,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  lS:c. 

lAMES  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea-Novelties  in  Plants. 

Wm.  Lumley,  Down  Nurseries,  Denville,  Havant,  Hants- 
Sweet  Peas. 

Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough- Roses. 

MouLE  &  Co.,  150-152,  Finchley  Road,  London,  N.W.- 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  &c. 

Thos.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Dumfries,  N.B.— Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Hirdy  Plants,  &c. 

DicKSoNs,  Chester— Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

C.  H.  Mansfield  &  Co.,  10,  Portland  Street,  Stepney, 
London -Bulbs. 

D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester— Roses. 

W.  Seahrook  &  Sons,  Chelmsford-Fruit  Trees  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

i;.  P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Hull— Nursery  Slock. 

W.  Smith  &  Son,  Aberdeen— Nursery  Slock. 

W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey— Chrysanthemums, 
Pentstemons,  Phlox,  Asters,  &c. 

loHN  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Cirencester— Roses,  Fruit  Trees, 
Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford— Fruit  Trees 
Roses,  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

W.  &  T.  Samson,  Kilmarnock— Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

George  Malleti  &  Co.,  Cheadar— Border  Plants  and 
Bulbs,  Rock  Plants,  Roots,  and  Tubers. 

i.iTTLE  &  Ballantyne,   Carlisle— Trees,    Shrubs,  Roses, 

i  Perry,  Enfield,  Middlesex— Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses, 


&c. 


Climbers,  &c. 

UN  McKercher,  35,   Giesbach  Road,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  N.— Liliums  and  other  bulbs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hartley  &  Sugden,  Ltd.,  Atlas  Works,  Halifax-  Cast  Iron 
Sectional  Boilers. 

The  Acetylene  Corporation,  49,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster—Pamphlets in  connection  with  country  house 
lighting. 

FOREIGN. 

F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt,  Germany — Novelties  in  Plants 

and  Vegetables. 
Wilhelm    Pfitzer,    Stiittgart,    Mllitarslrasse   74- Roses, 

Bulbs,  and  Flowering  Plants  ;  also  Novelties. 
V.    Lemoine    et    Fils,    Horticulteurs,   Rue    du    Monlet, 

Nancy,   France-New   Plants,  Greenhouse  and   Hardy 

Flowers,  Seeds,  to. 
M.    Herb,   Naples,  via    Trivis  24-36,   Italy— Novelties    in 

Plants. 
Harlem  P.  Kelsey,  Salem,  Mass.,  U.S.A.— Hardy  American 

Plants. 
Dervaes    pRtRES,     i    Welteren,    Belfiium- Fruit  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Conifers,  Aquatic  Plants,  lS:c. 
American  Nurshuy  Co.,  New  York,  U.S.A.— Hardy  Trees 

and  Shrubs. 
Frederick   Roemer,  Quedlinburg,  Germany— Novelties  in 

Flower  Seeds. 
J.     Lambert     &    Son,    Trier,     Germany  —  Novelties    in 

Flowers  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 
A.    Schwartz,    238,    Grande    Rue    de    Monplaisir,   Lyon, 


-Ne 


Rosi 


IVIARKETS. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  November  11. 
/e  cannot  accept  ai 
reports.      They  ar 

Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the, 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  Quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.— Ed.] 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Cut  Flowers.  &c. :  Ave 

s.d.  s.d. 

doz.  bunches  '  10  0-12  0 
Azalea,  per  dozen 

bunches  ...  4  0-50 
Bouvardia,  per  dz. 

bunches         ..      6  0-80 


Cattleyas, 
blooms 

Chrysanthe 

Cypripediun 


.:  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Germany— Novelties  in  Seeds. 

■MoseretFils,  1,  Rue  Saint-Symphorien,  Versailles,  France 

—Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  &c. 
SoUPBRT  ET  NoTTiNG,  Luxembourg— New  Ros&S. 


8  0-10  0 

2  0-30 
5  0-12  0 
2  0-26 

2  0-30 
2  6-30 


Gardenias,  per  do 
blooms... 

Hyacinths  (Ro- 
man) per  doz. 
bunches         ...    6  0-91 

Lilac  (French)  per 

bunch 2  6-3 

Lapagerias,  p.  doz.    16-21 

Liliiim      auratum, 

per  bunch      ...    2  0-  3  ( 

—  lonBillorum    ...    3  0-41 

—  lancifolium, 
rubrum         ...    1  0-  1  i 
album 2  0-21 

—  tigrinum        ...    16    2  1 

Cut  Foliage,  &c.:  Av 


age  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches  8  0-90 
—  extra  quality...  12  0  15  0 
Marguerites,  p.  dz. 

bunches  white 

and  yellow  ...  2  0-30 
Mignonette,      per 

dozen  bunches  2  0-30 
Narcissus,    Paper- 

bunclies         ...    2  0-36 
Odontoglossum 
crispum,      per 


5  0-60 

6  0-80 

10-26 
2  0-30 
2  0-30 

2  0-30 
16-30 

3  0-50 
2  0-30 
10-20 
16-26 

5  0-80 

2  0-30 

3  0-40 
0  3-04 


Victoria 

—  C.  Mermet 

—  Miiie.t^liateiijy 

—  Mrs.   J.   Laing 

—  The  Bride      ... 
Spirsea,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Statice,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Slocks,      double 


blooms 
bunch  . 


Violets,  per  dozen 

bunches  ..     1  6- 

—  Parmas,  p.bch.    2  (>- 

fige  Wholesale  Prices. 


iparagus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 


bunches         ...  2  6-30 

Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch 10-13 

Cycas  leaves,  each  16-20 

Ferns,  per  dozen 
bunches  (Eng- 
lish)       2  0-30 

—  (French)         ...  0  6-09 

Grasses,  dz.  bchs.  10-26 


Hardy    fol 


age 


us),    per 


dozen 
Honesty   (Lunar 

per  bunch 
Ivy-leaves,  bron 
—  long  trails  per 

bundle., 


2  0-00 

10-16 
2  0-26 

0  9-16 

short    green, 

perdz. bunches  16-26 
Moss,  per  gross  ...  4  0-50 
Myrtle,  dz.  bchs., 

(English) 

small-leaved...  4  0-60 
—  French  ...     10-16 

Physalis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Smil 


Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Ampelopsis     Veit- 

chii.per  dozen    6  0-80 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 

dozen 4  0-60 


—  Moseri 

Araucaria  excels^ 

Aspidistras,  p.  dz 


dozen 9  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri      ...    6  0-90 

—  tennissimiis    9  0-12  0 
Begonia  Gloire  de 

Lorraine,  p.  dz.  9  0-18  0 
Bouvardias,  perdz.  6  0-90 
Chrysanthemums, 

per  dozen,  best 


9  0-12  0 
5  0-80 


disbudded 

Clematis,  per  doz.  8  0-90 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,  pr.  doz.  10  0-15  0 
Cyperus   alterni- 

folius,  dozen...  4  0-50 
Cyperus  laxus,  per 

dozen  ...        ...    4  0-50 

Drac.Tiias,  per  doz.  9  0-24  0 
Erica  gracilis,  per 


:a    gracilis    ni- 
valis, per  doz.  16  0-18  0 
hyemalis,p.dz.    9  0-12  0 
Euonymus, perdz., 

in  pots...        ...    4  0-90 

—  from  the  ground  3  0-60 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  100 6  0-10  0 

—  in    small    and 

large  60's      ...  12  0-20  0 

—  in  48's,  perdz.    4  0-10  0 

—  in  32's,  per  dz.  10  0-18  0 
Ficus  elastica,  per 

dozen 8  0-10  0 

—  repens,  per  dz.  6  0-80 
Isolepis,  per  dozen  4  0-60 
Kelilia      Belmore- 


18  0-30  0 

per  dozen      ...'  12  0-18  0 
ium     longi- 
florum,  per  dz.  12  0-18  0 
lancifolium. Der 

10  0-18  0 

18  0  30  0 

5  0-90 

.,  Zonal    3  0-60 


Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Marguerites,  white. 


Selaginella. 

dozen 4  0-60 

Solanums,  perdoz.    8  0-10  0 
Spir£ea  japonica,  p. 


—  Ribston  Pippin  1 

—  King     of     the 
Pippins  ...  ] 

—  Blenheim   Pip- 


2  6-39 
2  9-39 


Seedling 

Seedling 

—  Lord  Derby  . 

—  LordSulfield... 

—  Warner's  King 
per  J  sieve: 

—  Cox's     Orange 
Pippin 

—  Do.,  per  box  of 
2  doz.  selected 

—  Do.,  per  tray... 

—  Windfalls,  per 
bushel 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  No.  2  Canar 

—  No,  1        „ 

—  l':.-ilia         „ 

—  Gianis      „ 


2  0-26 

3  0-40 


Dates  (Tunis),  per 

dozen  boxes  ... 

Figs  (English)      ... 

—  (Guernsey),   p, 
dozen  ... 

—  (Italian)  (15)  ... 

—  -     ,  (12)  ... 

Grapes     (English) 

—  Hambros       '1 

—  Gros  Colmar... 

—  Alicante 

—  Muscats 

—  Cannon      Hall 
Muscats 

—  (Lisbon),p.case 

—  (Guernsey)     - 

—  (Almeria),    per 
barrel  

Grenadilla,  p.  doz. 


6  6  — 
6  6-80 

8  0-90 
10  0-12  0 

5  0-76 
5  0-56 
0  9-13 

9  0-96 


0  8-13 
0  6-0  10 
0  6-08 
10  0-12  6 


0  6-16 
10-16 
0  7-10 
10-36 

16-40 
7  0-90 
0  4-09 


45  0-60  0 

5  0-66 

8  0-10  0 
,  0  6-08 
30  0-32  0 
I  11  0-14  0 
,  II  0-12  0 


Washington 
Navels  (Natal), 
per  case 

—  Californian 
seedless, p. case 

—  (Cape      Naart- 
jes),  p.  box,  30 

—  (Natal),  perbox 


8  0-10  0 

9  0-10  6 

13  0-15  0 

14  0-16  0 


Duche 


per 


_jshel... 

—  Do.,  per  tray... 

—  Clapp's  Favor- 
ite, per  bu-hel 

—  English  Latil- 
lac,  per  bushel 

—  (U.S.),  per  box 

—  per  barrel 

—  (French),Duch- 

—  ('f 'r^^n  c  hi; 
Beurr^  Magni- 
fique,  per  crate 

—  (French)  Louise 


—  (Californian), p. 


Plums     (Califor- 
nian), per  box 
Pomegranates,  per 

—  per  bos 


4  0-60 
2  6-46 

5  0-70 

6  0-70 
4  9-56 

15  0-18  0 

9  0-12  0 


Vegetables  ;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arlichokes(French), 

.Asparagus,    per 
bundle: 

—  Paris  Green  !'.'. 
.Aubergines,  p.  doz. 
Beans.Scarlet  Run- 
ners, p.  bushel 

—  per  bag 

—  (French),  p.  lb. 

—  (Guernsey), 

Beetroot. per  bushel 
Brussel  Sprouts,  j 

bushel 

Cabbages,  per  tally 

—  Greens,  p.  bus. 
Carrots    (English), 

dozen  bunches 

—  washed,  bag  ... 

—  unwashed 

—  Dutch,  p.  bch. 
Cauliflowers,  p.  dz. 

—  per  tally 
Celery,  per  roll    ... 

—  unwashed,  per 
dozen  

Celeriac,  per  doz. 
Chow  Chow   (Sec- 

hiumediile),p. 

dozen  .. 
Cucumbers,  per  dz. 

Endive,  per  dozen 


0  7-08 
3  6-13 
16-20 


2  0-26 
2  6-40 
19-20 
0  8-10 

0  10-  1  2 
2  6-30 
2  0-2  6 
0  8-0  10 
16-20 
6  0-10  0 
10-13 


Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles 

Indian  Com,  p.  dz. 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuce    (French), 

Marrow  (English), 

Mint,  per  dz.  bchs. 
Mushrooms, per  lb. 

—  broilers 

—  buttons,  per  lb. 

—  per  §  bushel  ... 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun. 
Onions,  per  bag   ... 

—  (Valencia), case 

—  pickling,  per 
bushel 

Parsley, 12buiiches 
Parsnips,  per  bag... 
Salsafy,p.dz.bdls. 
Spinach,  p.  basket 
■Pumips,  per  dozen 
bunches 

—  washed,  p.  bag 
Tomatos  (English), 

per  12  lbs. ; 

—  yellow 

—  second  quality 

—  (Teneriffe),  per 
bundle  of  4 
boxes  

Watercress,  p.  dz. 


5  6-66 
8  0-86 


9  0-10  0 
10-16 
10-16 


10-13 
16-19 
6  0-30 


Remarks.— No  Apples  from  Nova  Scotia  have  been 
rtcLlvcd  during  the  past  week,  but  their  prices  are 
about  the  same.  Californian  Newtown  Pippins  contini:c 
to  sell  freely  at  slightly  increased  prices.  Lemons  arc 
arriving  in  small  consignments,  and  are  still  very  dear. 
Pears  are  selling  well,  especially  those  from  Cali- 
fornia. Sonic  good  s.aTiiplcs  of  Almeria  Grapes  arc 
arriving  and  meeting  with  a  ready  demand.  English 
Grapes  arc  a  poor  trade.  English  Tomatos  are  not  so 
phntiful  as  last  week  and  arc  of  a  bad  co'our.  Trade 
gvncrally  is  <|uict.  E.  H.  It..  Cofriil  Garden.  Wfd,ir> 
day,   November   il.    igoS. 
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Kents— 

Snowdrop    ... 
Sharpe's  Express  . 
Epicure 
Up.to-Dale  ... 
Llncolns- 
Epicure 
British  Qu 
Up-to-Dati 
Maincrop 


.40-43 
.39-40 
.33-36 
.36    — 


Potatos. 

Lincoln 


Bedfords— 

Up-to-Date  ... 
Epicure 


.26-30 
.29-30 
.26-29 


...  2  9-30   Blacklands. 
...  3  0-  3  6   Dunbars— 

3  0-36  Up.to-Uate,  red  soil  40  — 
.36-39  „  ,,  grey  soil  3  3-  36 
Remarks.— Trade  is  slightly  better,  but  prices  are  about 
the  same  as  those  of  last  week.  EiUmnl  J.  Nczfborn,  Covtnt 
Garden  and  SI.  Pancras,  November  II,  I90S. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Since  writing  my  last  notes  most  flowers  in  the  gardens 
have  been  blackened  by  frost,  which  has  ranged  from 
14  to  17  degrees.  To-day  we  have  milder  weather 
again,  but  the  damage  has  been  done.  The  frost,  how- 
ever will  not  make  a  great  difference  in  prices  for  a 
few  days,  as  growers  cut  heavily  i^n  anticipation  of 
frost  and  saved  a  large  supply.  The  frost  has  also 
caused  the  leaves  to  drop  from  almost  all  hardy 
deciduous  foliage  shrubs.  This  will  be  aii  advantage 
to  those  growers  who  have  supplies  of  Codiaum 
(Croton)  leaves,  Asparagus,  Smilax  and  other  foliage 
grown  under  glass. 

Pot  Plants. 
On  Tuesday  several  plants  showed  damage  from 
frost  especially  Solanums.  I  noted  some  consignments 
feeling  the  effects  of  the  cold,  whilst  others  close  by, 
which  had  been  grown  under  more  exposed  conditions, 
did  not  appear  to  be  injured.  Many  plants  will  not  tor 
some  time  to  come  show  any  ill  effects  from  cold  unless 
they  are  put  into  warmth.  I  noted  a  Fern  which  had 
been  taken  into  a  warm  room  had  all  its  fronds  dis- 
coloured, while  the  same  variety  remaining  in  a  colder 
position  of  the  building  showed  no  sign  of  having 
suffered. 

Of  Chrysanthemums  the  later  varieties  are  now  ar- 
riving. Ivory  and  the  pink  variety  are  both  good. 
Cullingfordii  remains  a  favourite  crimson  ;  Souvenir  de 
Petit  ."^mi  is  a  good  white,  and  Mrs.  Wingfield  is  one  of 
the  best  pink  varieties.  Heaths  are  remarkably  good; 
Erica  gracilis  and  the  white  variety  are  exceptionally 
well  flowered:  plants  of  these  in  small  pots  are  very 
pretty,  and  sell  at  good  prices.  Cyclamen  are  well- 
flowered.  Begonia  Gloirc  de  Lorraine  is  now  seen  on 
several  stands.  Bouvardias  are  of  moderate  quality 
only  The  pink  Astilbe  (Spirza)  appears  to  be  rather 
a  failure,  for  the  colour  is  not  sufliciently  deep,  and  as 
a  market  plant  it  is  hardly  so  saleable  as  the  best 
white   varieties. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Since  the  frost  there  have  been  larger  supplies  of 
Chrysanthemums,  but  in  a  few  days  there  may  be  a 
falling  off  in  their  numbers  as  with  all  other  flowers, 
and  prices  will  be  very  uncertain.  Liliums  were  plenti- 
ful during  the  past  week,  but  the  cold  will  have  given 
them  a  check,  and  supplies  mav  be  short  at  the  end  of 
this  week.  Carnations  continue  to  arrive  in  large 
quantities  and  they  are  of  good  quality.  Roses  are  not 
quite  so  abundant,  but  supplies  from  France  will  make 
up  the  shortage.  The  foreign  flower  market  is  cpcned, 
but  at  present  there  is  not  a  great  trade  except  with 
those  persons  who  buy  in  bulk  to  resell  in  the  ordinary 
flower  market.  .4.  H.,  Covent  Garden.  Wtdnesd.iy. 
November  li,   jgoS. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Begonia  Gloiee  de  Lorkaine  :  E.  P.  C. 
Probably  the  young  plants  have  been  kept 
on  the  stage  which  is  more  suitable  for  the 
mature  plants,  being  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  glass  of  the  roof.  If  that  is  the 
case,  and  you  can  arrange  a  shelf  for  them 
nearer  to  the  glass,  they  wiU  probably  regain 
their  vigour  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  early 
in  the  new  year  they  should  be  repotted  into 
pots  of  a  larger  size.  Be  careful  not  to  over- 
water  the  plants.  Remove  at  once  all 
damaged   foliage. 

Cauliflower  Root  Rot.  W.  B.  The  trouble 
appears  to  be  the  eaily  stages  of  Root-rot 
caused  by  the  fungus  Thielavia  basicola.  Xo 
fungicide'  has  at  present  been  found  of  any 
service,  but  the  disease  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  alkalinity  of  the  soil.  It  is  recommended 
that  no  lime  be  used,  but  that  sulphate  of 
potash  or  double  manure  salts  be  applied — 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  acid 
phosphate — or  dissolved  bone,  to  correct  Uie 
alkalinity  of  the  soil. 

Gladiolus  ;  Flower.  The  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  Gladiolus,  as  given  on  p.  309,  is 
Glad'-i-olus,  with  the  accent  on  the  frst  syl- 
lable.    This  is  indicated  by  the   position   of 


(©bituavj). 


Martin  Ridley  Smith.— The  news  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  on  the  8th  inst., 
at  Warren  House,  Hayes,  Kent,  will  be  received 
with  general  regret.  Mr.  Smith  was  not  only 
a  most  liberal  patron  of  horticulture,  but  prac- 
tised the  art  himself  with  rare  skill  and  success. 
He  made  Carnations  his  special  study,  and  his 
collection  of  these  plants  was  amongst  the  most 
famous  in  Europe.  He  was  president  of  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotce  Society,  and 
at  every  exhibition  contributed  plants 
and  flowers  from  the  Warren  House  col- 
lection. The  plants  invariably  e.vhibited  the 
most  excellent  culture,  and  very  rarely  indeed 
were  the  cut  flowers  excelled  in  the  competitive 
classes.  But  Mr.  Smith  was  not  merely  a  cul- 
tivator, he  was  the  greatest  raiser  of  new  seed, 
ling  Carnations  in  this  country,  especially  varie- 
ties of  the  border  and  Souvenir  de  La  Malmaison 
types.  In  our  own  pages  frequent  references 
have  been  made  to  the  varieties  raised  by  Mr. 
Smith,  and  there  are  very  few  gardens  in  which 
some  of  these  may  not  be  found.  Mr.  Smith 
was  among  the  first  sixty  horticulturists  who 
were  selected  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  1897  for  receiving  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Clayton. — I  regret  to  record 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Clayton,  wife  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Clayton,  late  gardener  at  Grimston  Park 
from  1872  to  1907.  Mrs.  Clayton  died  on  the 
7th  inst.  at  the  age  of  72  years.  Many  an  old 
pupil  of  Mr.  Clayton's,  like  the  writer,  will 
recall  the  time  when  she  so  gently  would  tie 
up  a  wound  or  visit  the  sick  bed.  Mr.  Clayton 
will  have  the  greatest  sympathy  in  his  bereave- 
ment.    /.  Sncll. 


THE  LATE    MAETL-J  S.    SMITH. 

the  accent.  The  6  does  riot  mean  that  the 
accent  is  on  this  vowel,  but  that  it  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  o  in 
the  word  owe,  and  not  in  any  of  the  other  and 
various  ways  in  which  this  vowel  is  pro- 
nounced in  English.  Throughout  the  ,i;los- 
sary  the  accent  marks  the  emphatic  syllable, 
whilst  the  signs  over  the  vowels  merely  in- 
dicate how  they  sliall  be  pronounced,  accord- 
ing to  the  key  given  at  the  top  of  the  first 
column. 

Judging  :  University  of  Minnesota.  What 
you  require  is  Rules  for  Juilging,  issued  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  our  publishing  de- 
partment,  price  Is.  6d.,   postage  extra. 

Propagation  of  Vines  :  Jno.  Ross.  This 
matter  will  be  the  subject  of  a  note  in  the 
next  issue  in  "  Fruits  Under  Glass  "  column. 

Syringa  Leaves  Diseased  :  C.  E.  M.  This 
injury  has  been  very  prevalent  during  the 
last  few  years  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
investigated  by  Prof.  Beijerinck;  who  dis- 
covered a  bacterium  as  the  responsible  cause. 
It  is  nam.ed  by  him  Pseudo-monas  Syringse. 
We  advise  you  to  cut  away  all  diseased  tips 
and  leaves  and  burn  them.  Lilacs  growing  in 
dry  situations  are  very  rarely  subject  to  this 
malady.     Spraying  is  of  no  rse. 


lAMEs  OF  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants.— We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise tlie  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
tery  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondenli 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Fruits:  II-'.  C,  Son  iS- Co.  The  Apple  much  re- 
sembles Hall  Door.— i?.  A.  H.  1,  Byford 
Wonder;    2,    Melon    Apple.— .4.    E.    Critchley. 

1,  Colonel  Vaughan  ;  2,  Gilliflower  (not  Cornish). 
— /.  Taylor.  Napoleon  Pear.- Wye.  King  of 
the  Pippins— £.  II'.  S.  1,  Lady  Henniker.— 
/.  Ferryman.  Scarlet  Nonpareil.  — U'.  G.  Toller. 
Baxter's  Pearmain.  —  X.  Y.  Z.  1,  London 
Pippin  ;  2,  SmjiU's  Admirable  ;  3,  Lord  Lennox  ; 
4,  Norfolk  Beefing ;  5,  Newlon  Wonder ;  6, 
Court-pendii-plat  ;  7,  Golden  Spire  ;  8,  King  of 
the  Pippins ;  9,  Winter  Quoining ;  10,  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  —  F.  S.  1,  Potts's  Seedling; 
2  and  3,  Small's  Admirable;  4,  Chelmsford 
Wonder;  5.  Bramley's  Seedling;  6,  Alfriston. 
—James  Dunn.  1,  Lane's  Prince  Albert  ;  2, 
Potts's  Seedling;  3,  Queen  Caroline  ;  4,  Dume- 
low's Seedling  ;  5,  London  Pippin  ;  G,  Alfriston. 
— F.  C.  Ba'.l.  1,  Emperor  Alexander  ;  2,  Dume- 
low's  Seedling. —y.  Kennetl.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.— £.   HiUier.     1,  Dumelow's   Seedling; 

2,  Golden  Russet  ;  3,  King  of  Tompkins 
County  ;  4,  Old  Hawthornden  ;  5,  Ribston  Pear- 
main  ;  6,  Byford  Wonder  ;  7,  Lane's  Prince 
,Albe,rt ;  8,  New  Hawthornden  ;  9,  Court-pendu- 
plat*  10,  not  recognised;  11.  Fearn's  Pippin; 
12,  resembles  a  highly-coloured  fruit  of 
2,  Bramley's  Seedling.—/.  W .  1,  Marie  Louise  ; 
2.  Bergamotte  d'Automne  ;  3,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet 
Seedling;  4,  Golden  Spire;  5.  Ribston  Pippin; 
6,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.— E.  E.,  Rose  Bank. 
(Not  recognised.)  There  is  little  doubt  but  this 
is  a  local  variety. — Battson.  1.  Dutch  Codlin  ; 
2,  Dumelow's  Seedling;  3,  Hanwell  Souring; 
4,  Small's  Admirable;  5,  Court-pendu-plat  ;  6, 
Old  Nonpareil.— £.  G.  C.  The  fruits  received 
were  too  much  shrivelled  to  be  named  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  — H.  T.  1,  Slriped  Rei- 
nette  ;  2,  AUington  Pippin  ;  3,   Durondeau  ;  4, 

"  Beurr^dejonghe;  5,  Fearn's  Pippin. —  A.  B.  C. 
September  Beauty.  —  F.  A.  Edwards.  Pear 
Catillac  Someolthenumbersweredetached;  the 
small  red  .\pple  is  Ducliess's  Favourite,  and  the 
brown  russet  marked  fruit  Allen's  Everiasting  ; 
2,  Wiltshire  Defiance  ;  3,  Lady  Henniker  ;  4, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  5,  Broad-Eyed  Pippin. 
Plants  :  C.  &■  Sons.  Cupressus  sempervirens. 
—  Vilis.  1.  Aster  tevis  "Robert  Parker"  ;  2. 
A.  cordifolius  var. ;  3,  A.  novi  Belgii  (seedling 
variety)  ;  4,  A.  cordifolius;  5,  A.  novae  anglia? 
pulchellus;  6.  Helenium  autumnale — A.E.C. 
The  plant  is  a  seedling  of  Verbascum  nigrum, 
but  as  it  is  not  typical  it  may  have  been 
hybridised.—/.  U.  Gerbera  Jamesonii  (Bar- 
berlon  Daisy).  Hardy  in  sheltered  situations, 
but  does  best  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  Apple  next 
week.  — Hof/MS.  1,  Selaginella  umbrosa  ;  2, 
Oncidium  candidum  ;  3,  Pteris  longifolia  ;  4, 
Adianlum  hispidulum  ;  5,  Brassia  brachiata.— 
11'.  G.  The  Orchid  is  Maxillaria  picta ;  the 
shrub  Gaultheria  Shallon.— T  B.  1,  Cean- 
oihus  rigidus;  2,  Cistus  incanus;  3,  probably 
IndiRofera  (send  when  in  flower)  ;  4,  Myrtus  coni- 
munis  var.  microphyllus  ;  5.  send  belter  speci- 
men with  flowers  or  fruit  ;  6.  Echeveria,  one  of 
the  garden  forms  of  E.  relusa. 

WiREWORMS  ;  IK.  S.  If  you  are  quite  sure  the 
trouble  is  from  wireworms,  you  might  treat  the 
ground  used  for  vegetables  with  gas  lime  at 
the  rate  of  1  ton  per  acre,  but  it  must  be 
turned  over  afterwards,  and  left  for  several 
weeks  before  any  crop  is  planted  upon  it.  You 
had  better  not  apply  the  gas  lime  amongst  the 
fruit  trees  or  upon  the  grass. 

COMMCNICATIOKS  Received.-G.  H.  R.-T.  H.— J.  G. — 
I  &  Co  -F.  H.— W.  A.— H.  MacD— Derby  Gard.  Soc— 
A.  ].  B.-A.  D.-W.  K.-T.  C.-P.  A.-H.  W.  W.- 
Commons  &  Footpaths  Preservation  Soc.  —  Chloris  — 
W.  F  R.— C.  T.  D.— E.  M.— W.  A.  C— A.— C.  H,  P.— 
J  N  — .\.  E.  B.— A.  P.-F.  M.— F.  P.— T.  Davis-Chas. 
Cook-E.  S.— E.  C.  S.-A.  L. 
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ammonia  is  somewhat  serious.  The  ex- 
pansion coils  are  therefore  often  placed 
in  what  is  called  an  expansion  tank,  a 
tank  which  is  filled  with  a  solution  of 
what  is  called  brine.  Brine  may  be  made 
from  common  salt,  but  more  frequently  a  solu- 
tion of  calcium  chloride  is  used.  It  has  the  pro- 
perty of  not  freezing  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
water.  Where  brine  is  used,  a  grid  of  pipes, 
similar  to  those  employed  for  the  gas,  is  fixed  in 
the  chamber,  and  the  brine  is  kept  circulating 
through  the  expansion  tank  and  through  the  grid 
of  pipes  by  means  of  a  pump.  There  is  a  third 
method  in  which  the  cooling  effect  in  the  ex- 
pansion coils  may  be  made  use  of  to  produce  the 
low  temperatures  required  in  the  cold  chambers, 
and  this  is  the  one  most  commonly  employed 
in  modern  cold  stores.  A  portion  of  the  air  of 
the  cold  chamber  is  being  continually  withdrawn 
and  passed  over  a  cooling  appliance,  and  re- 
turned to  the  store  to  mix  with  the  air  there, 
just  as  was  explained  in  connection  with  com- 
pressed air.  The  air  may  be  cooled  by  passing 
over  a  grid  of  brine  pipes,  cooled  by  the  brine 
circulating  in  them  and  through  the  expansion 
tank,  or  it  may  be  cooled  by  passing  directly 
over  the  expansion  coils  themselves,  or  again  it 
may  be  cooled  and  dried  at  the  same  time  by 
passing  over  metal  p'.ates  or  discs  or  drums 
that  are  wetted  with  brine  tliat  has  b«en  re- 
duced to  a  low  temperature  by  passage  through 
the  expansion  tanks.  Cooling  and  drying  the 
air  is  the  more  modern  arrangement  advantage- 
ous to  avoid  moisture,  because  it  is  as  well  to 
cool  the  chamber  where  the  produce  is  being 
stored.    Sydney  F.  Wnlier. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  FROM  A   "FRENCH  "  GARDEN. 

The  Ox-Heart  Cabbage  should  now  be  planted 
in  previously  dug  ground  which  has  been  liber- 
ally manured.  They  should  be  planted  as 
deeply  as  possible  in  rows  of  18  inches  apart, 
and  the  drills  being  3  inches  deep. 

The  Cos  Lettuces  under  tho  cloches  are  doing 
well,  and  will  be  transplanted  shortly  into  a 
fresh  bed,  putting  14  plants  under  each  cloche, 
but  before  removing  the  plants  they  will  be 
thoroughly  examined  and  cleansed  of  decayed 
seed  leaves.  Passion  Lettuces,  if  grown  under 
cloches,  may  now  be  given  a  little  ventilation, 
but  if  grown  under  lights  ventilation  must  be 
afforded  more  freely,  as  in  this  case  they  are 
more  likely  to  damp  off.  Should  the  weather 
become  very  cold,  the  mats  must  be  spread  at 
night,  but  this  must  be  done  with  discretion,  as 


guides.  Hot  manure  is  then  formed  into  a 
riJge  (dry  manure  being  already  on  the  ground), 
and  the  proportion  of  each  will  be  according  to 
the  plants  it  is  intended  to  grow.  The  two 
manures  should  be  mixed  well  together.  If  long 
strawy  stuff  is  used  with  short  manure,  the 
mixing  must  be  done  carefully,  as  the  bed  sinks 
deeper  where  strawy  manure  is  prevalent  and 
the  heat  therefore  is  uneven. 

When  making  a  first  bed,  allow  for  the  tread- 
ing on  the  outside  path.  plenty  of  strawy 
manure  should  be  used  for  this,  and  the  treading 
down  should  be  done  as  the  work  proceeds. 
The  bed  must  be  kept  level  and  beaten  with  the 
back  of  the  fork.  It  is  usual  to  finish  the  bed 
by  using  strawy  manure  as  advised  for  the  out- 
side path.  When  completed,  it  must  be  trodden 
down  as  firmly  as  possible,  and,  if  necessary, 
levelled.     In  measuring  the  width  of  a  bed,  we 


FORESTRY. 

FAILURES     IN     PLANTING. 

Undek  the  above  heading,  in  the  issue  for 
July  13,  p.  378,  a  writer  records  some  alami-nij 
failures  in  forest  planting.  I  planted  this  spring 
about  3,500  trees,  mainly  of  Spruce,  English  and 
Japanese  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  and  a  few  Oaks  and 
Austrian  Pines  ;  the  plants  of  Austrian  Pine 
were  4  feet  in  height.  Last  week  we  pulled 
up  the  dead  ones,  numbering  160,  but  not  one 
of  the  Austrian  Pines  had  died.  Perhaps  the 
plants  that  succumbed  had  fewer  roots  than 
others.  Why  so  many  should  perish  I  cannot  -e.^- 
pLain.  However,  the  result  is  different  to  your 
correspondent's  experience,  who  stated  that  out 
of  some  thousands  only  five  per  cent,  lived. 

Perhaps  I  took  more  pains  in  the  planting  than 
foresters  do.  In  Febr:iary,  as  soon  as  it  was 
deciJed  to  plant,  I  commenced  to  dig  the  holes 
12  in..ics  ^quSi—  dad  the  depth  of  the  spade, 
and  the.b.-'-  •'  .  of  the  hole  was  loosened  with 
a  lork.  '-Ui.. '  of  the  ground  has  a  rapid  fall, 
^':x(^.  '^o.i  at  the  upper  portion  was  clayey  sand, 
!''..c  the  lower  part_  was  sticky  clay  ;  so  much  so 
that  I  had  a  few  loads  of  sandy  soil  carted  to 
cover  the  roots. 

In  the  process  of  planting  the  best  of  the  soil 
was  chopped  and  put  round  the  roots.  We  com- 
menced planting  on  March  17  on  the  higher 
ground,  but  had  to  wait  some  days  for  the  water 
to  drain  away  from  the  holes  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  ground,  the  plants  in  the  meantime 
being  covered  with  tarpaulin.  I  could  not  give 
any  idea  of  the  expense  beyond  the  price  of  the 
trees,  which  were  all  English  grown,  for  the 
men  were  frequently  pelted  with  rain  and  had 
to  take  shelter  under  tarred  sheets.  I  think 
some  of  the  failures  that  occur  are  due  to  the 
plants,  after  being  lifted,  lying  with  their  roots 
uncovered  in  the  nurseries  for  perhaps  a  day  or 
two. 

Our  planting  was  done  to  hide  an  unsightly 
object  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  and  the 
plants  were  arranged  in  irregular  groups  to  be 
further  regulated  as  they  grew.  IF.  P.  R., 
Cuerdon  Hall  Gardens,  Preston,  November  S. 


Fig.  151.— winter-flowering   begonia  "clibran's   pink,"   which  gained  an 

AWARD     OF     merit     from     THE     R.H.S.     FLORAL     COMMITTEE     ON   THE    lOTH    INST., 
WHEN    EXHIBITED    BY    MESSRS.    W.    CLIBRAN    AND    SON. 


dampness  is  as  injurious  to  the  Lettuces  as 
frost. 

On  the  ground  where  w-e  intend  to  make  the 
hot-beds  next  January,  the  decayed  manure 
which  will  form  the  soil  is  set  in  ridges  3  feet 
high  and  3  feet  wide,  with  spaces  of  10  feet 
between  the  ridges.  In  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber dry  manure  will  be  brought  to  this  open 
ground  and,  if  the  weather  is  very  cold  or  wet, 
it  can  then  be  spread  on  the  ground  and  ridges 
of  soil.  At  the  same  period  the  frames  will  be 
set  on  the  ground  and  lights  placed  in  heaps  of 
15  at  each  end  of  the  beds,  one  heap  for  two 
beds.  This  is  done  in  order  to  save  time  when 
starting  the  hot-beds. 

To  form  a  manure  bed,  the  place  should  first 
be  marked  by  placing  a  peg  at  each  corner  and 
sticks  at   intervals   of   two   or   three   yards    as 


p.  347.) 

allow  10  inches  for  the  path,  and  3  or  4  inches 
over  and  above  the  width  of  the  frame.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  when  bringing  the  frames 
and  filling  them  with  soil,  that  side  is  entirely 
wasted  owing  to  the  treading.  The  frames  are 
next  brought  on  the  bed,  set  straight  and  level, 
and  filled  with  a  layer  of  manure  about  2  or  3 
inches  deep,  afterwards  putting  in  the  soil  to 
within  2  inches  from  the  top  of  the  frames. 
The  soil  must  be  levelled  with  a  rake,  and  the 
frnmes  covered  with  lights.  This  work  should  be 
arranged  so  that  the  bed  is  completely  finished 
before  the  evening,  as  the  weather  may  not  per- 
mit of  its  being  continued  on  the  following  day, 
for  it  must  not  be  attempted  in  frosty  weather  ; 
neither  should  frozen  manure  nor  frozen  soil 
be  used.  P.  Aqualias,  Mayland,  Essex,  Novem- 
ber 6,  igoS. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  THE  L.G.G.  PARKS. 

The  exhibitions  held  ev3ry  year  in  several  cf 
the  parks  controlled  by  the  London  County 
Council  continue  to  attract  a  large  number  of 
visitors.  Londoners  appreciate  the  rich  displays 
of  colour,  provided  at  a  time  when  the  outdoor 
attractions  in  public  parks  are  diminishing.  The 
shows  are  advertised  on  all  the  trams  of  the 
Council  which  lead  in  the  direction  of  any  of 
them.  Finsbury,  Victoria,  Battersea,  Waterlow, 
and  Southwark  parks  hold  the  most  important 
exhibitions. 

Finsbury  ?ark. 

The  collection  in  this  park  is  so  arranged  as 
to   avoid  a  straight  line.     A  large   group  occu- 


and  the  show  of  blooms  will  continue  for  two 
or  three  weeks  logger.  The  Japanese  and  single- 
flowered  varieties  are  those  chiefly  grown ; 
they  are  well  cultivated,  and  foliage  and 
blooms  of  good  character  were  noted,  although 
the  flowers  are  scarce!}'  of  exhibition  size. 
We  give  a  list  of  the  more  prominent  varieties, 
viz.,  Willie  Bullimore,  a  Hower  of  a  lake  colour, 
florets  straight,  white  suffused  with  lake  on  the 
reverse  side;  the  incurved  Japanese  J.  H.  Sils- 
bury  ;  J.  H.  Daniel,  a  yellow  and  crimson  in- 
curved Japanese  ;  .Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  the  florets 
snow-white,  partially  refiexing  and  incurving  at 
the  tips  of  the  florets  ;  Henry  Perkins,  having  a 
similar  foim  of  bloom  and  of  the  purest  white  ; 
Capt.  Percy  Scott,  with  orange,   reddish-bro'vn 


tippad  with  bright  lilac  ;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett, 
and  others.  The  recent  damp  weather  has  as  yet 
not  materially  affected  the  blooms.  The  tasteful 
arrangement  reflects  great  credit  upon  Mr.  J. 
Rogers,  the  superintendent,  and  his  staff.     Al. 

SOUTH\V.\RK  P.HRIC. 

In  spite  of  evident  adverse  conditions,  the 
standard  here  is  exceedingly  high  as  re- 
gards the  quality  and  quantity  of  bloom. 
The  size  and  depth  of  some  of  the  flowers 
is  surprising  considering  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  they  are  grown.  Several  novel- 
ties    were     noted,     the     yellow     Seorge     Mile- 


irhrtosmphcd  l,y  sp,r,.,l  f„„m 
Fig.    153. — ROYAL   GARDENS,   FROGMORE  :     SHOWING    A   HOUSE   CONTAINING   SOUVENIR    DE   LA    MALMA190N    CARNATIONS. 

(Ste  ante  p.  889.) 


pies  a  space  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  the 
pathways  lead  in  a  sinuous  fashion  from  end 
to  end.  Decorative  varieties  are  trained  up 
the  sides  and  the  roof.  Among  the  notice- 
able blooms  were  the  varieties  Norman 
Davis,  Lady  Byron,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  J.  H. 
Silsbury,  Henry  Perkins,  Buttercup,  W.  R. 
Church,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Phoebus,  Nellie 
Pockett,  Lord  Hopetoun,  and  Mme.  P.  Radaelli. 

Battersea  Park. 

An  interesting  display  of  plants  in  bloom  may 

now  be  seen  iu  the  frame  ground  at  this  park, 


florets,  yellow  on  the  reverse  side ;  the  fire 
white  Florence  Molyneux  ;  Lady  Byron,  a  good 
white  Japanese  flower ;  Miss  Alice  Byron,  a 
white  incurved  Japanese  ;  Buttercup  ;  Mrs.  John 
Shrimpton  having  s  straight,  orange-coloured 
florets  of  great  treadth;  Mrs.  Coombes,  a 
Japanese,  with  li!ac-coloured  straight  florets ; 
Mrs.  Knox;  Mary  Ann  Pockett;  W.  Seward; 
Lady  Lennard  ;  W.  R.  Church;  Pantia  Ralli  ; 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  having  a  purplish  rose  tint  and 
incurved  florets ;  President  Nonin  ;  Reine  des 
Roses,  a  semi-double  flower,  the  florets  refiexing, 
somewhat  showy  and  attractive ;  Fair  Rosa- 
mond,   a    single-flowered    variety,    white    florets 


ham,  F.  W.  Lever  (very  good),  Mrs.  R.  A.  Eve, 
Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  W.  Beadle,  Violet  Carpen- 
ter,  Margaret  Codrington,  A.  J.  Norris,  G.  F. 
Evans,  and  the  single-flowered  Florrie  King. 
Some  very  fine  blcoms  of  Jumbo,  W.  Biddle,  Mrs. 
F.  Judson,  Miss  Nellie  Southam,  Buttercup,  a.id 
W.  Duckham  were  included  among  the  incurved 
varieties.  Others  were  Henry  .Stowe,  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller,  Miss  Mary  Godfrey,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Mrs. 
Walter  Ji:iks,  Reginald  Vallis  and  J.  H.  Doyle. 
The  large  number  of  people  visiting  the 
show  sufficiently  proves  that  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
D.  Carson,  the  superintendent,  are  much  appre- 
ciated.    //. 
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THE    ROSARY. 

NOTES    ON   THE   NEWER    VARIETIES. 
{Continued  from  page  324.) 

MoNS.  Joseph  Hill  (H.T.,  Pemei  Duchtr, 
igo4). — A  beautiful  Rose  of  somewhat  irregular 
growth.  It  do:s  not  succeed  as  a  standard,  but 
as  a  dwarf  Rose  it  is  fairly  vigorous.  The  plant 
has  dark,  glossy  foliage,  and  is  with  me  mildew- 
proof.  The  flowers  are  large  and  have  a  full 
centre  ;  colour,  pinkish-flesh,  shaded  yellow, 
the  outside  of  the  petals  being  coppery-yellow. 
They  are  of  perfect  form  and  are  beautifully 
pointed,  the  buds  being  very  long  and  oval- 
shaped.  It  is  a  free  bloomer,  and  sweetly 
scented,  and  the  flowers  last  a  remarkably  long 
time  in  water. 

Countess  Annesley  (H.T.,  Ahx.  Dickson  dr^ 
Sons^  igo5). — I  do  not  recommend  this  Rose,  as 
with  me  it  is  a  thoroughly  bad  doer.     I  am  told 


mon  centre  with  the  outer  petals  rose,  passing 
to  flesh-veined  peach.  The  plants  have  an  erect 
growth,  are  vigorous,  and  branch  freely.  They 
seem  to  be  perpetual  bloomers  and  have  never 
suffered  from  mildew  with  me  during  the  four 
years  I  have  had  them. 

Countess  of  Gosford  (H.  r.,  S.  IWGredy 
6^  Sofiy  igod). — The  much  coveted  N.R.S.  gold 
medal  was  well  earned  by  this  most  lovely  Rose. 
It  is  a  distinct  flower,  yet  after  the  style  of 
Killarney.  Its  colour  is,  shall  I  say,  salmon- 
pink-rose?  with  the  base  of  the  petals  suffused 
with  saffron-yellow,  the  whole  being  wonder- 
fully bright.  It  is  one  of  the  thin  kinds,  but 
the  buds  are  beautifully  pointed  with  a  high 
centre,  and  the  flowers  have  nice,  open  guard 
petals  of  good  depth  and  substance,  not,  per- 
haps, full  enou-gh  for  exhibition,  but  it  is  a  very 
striking  garden  Rose.  The  plant  is  a  good 
grower,  of  free  branching  habit,  and  a  constant 
bloomer. 


with  a  fawn  centre  suffused  with  yellow,  and  the- 
exterior  of  the  petals  is  of  the  deepest  rosy-red 
with  a  suspicion  of  coppery-yellow  shading.  It 
is  most  striking,  and  is  distinct  from  any  other 
Rose,  though  it  has  been  likened  to  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay.  I  think  in  course  of  time  Elizabeth 
Barnes  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  cut 
flowers  sold  in  the  Covent  Garden  flower  market,, 
and  it  will  equal  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  in  popu- 
parity  in  the  garden.  The  blooms  are  full, 
islightly  pointed  in  the  centre,  of  beautiful 
form,  and     they  have  a  delightful  fragrance. 

Souvenir  du  Rose  Vilin  (H.  T.^  Viihrj 
1905). — This  Rose,  like  Etoile  de  France,  will 
not  succeed  in  this  country.  The  raiser  de- 
scribed it,  I  believe,  as  "  opening  well."  It  has. 
never  opened  at  all  with  me  in  three  years' 
trial;  I  shall  therefore  consign  it  to  the  rubbish 
heap. 

Marichu  Zazas  (H.  T.,  Soupert  et  Notting^ 
/'^LVjJ.^This    Rose    has    done    remarkably    well 
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it  needs  generous  treatment,  and  have  tried  this, 
but  it  has  been*  a  bigger  failure  this  year  than 
Last. 

CoMTEssE  Alexandra  Kinsky  (Tea,  Soupert 
el  Nottingj  igo^J. — This  Rose  has  done  very  well 
again  this  year,  and  certainly  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, ft  has  erect  stems  and  is  exceptionally 
free.  It  also  has  a  pleasing  perfume.  The 
flowers  are  white,  with  an  apricot-yellow  centre. 
They  are  beautifully  formed,  and  are  very  pretty 
in  the  bud.  Besides  being  a  good  garden  Rose, 
I  hear  it  is  excellent  for  forcing. 

Countess  of  Derby  (H.  r.,  Alex.  Dickson  £h 
Sons,  igo$). — Countess  of  Derby  is  an  honest 
all  round  Rose,  being  a  good  exhibition  sort,  a 
superb  garden  Rose,  and  useful  for  forcing  pur- 
poses. There  are  perhaps  more  beautiful  Roses. 
Its  form  is  too  stiff,  some  might  say,  being 
similar  to  Catherine  Mermet.  Every  flower 
always  opens  perfectly,  and  the  blooms  are  pro- 
duced on  erect  flower-stalks.  They  last  well, 
both  on  the  plant  and  when  cut,  and  they  are 
very    fragrant.     The   colour    is    distinct,    a    sal- 


Comtesse  de  Saxe  (Tea,  Soupert  et  Notting, 
1905). — This  is  a  pure  white  variety  with  a  pale 
yellow  centre,  a  fairly  large  and  very  full  flower. 
It  is  also  a  free  bloomer,  but  I  neither  admire 
nor  recommend  it  as  a  garden  Rose,  though 
some  speak  well  of  it  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  slightest  rain  spoils  the  flowers.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  come  to  stay. 

COMTESSE  FESTETICS   HAMILTON  (Tea,  NaboH- 

nand^  iSgg). — I  would  like  to  particularly  re- 
commend this  very  strikingly  beautiful  Tea 
Rose  of  brilliant  carmine  colour  with  a  coppery 
centre,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  known 
as  well  as  it  ought  to  be,  although  it  is  not  new. 
It  is  marvellously  free,  and  is  a  gem  as  a  deco- 
rative garden  sort. 

Elizaheth  Barnes  (H.  T.,  Alex.  Dickson  ^^ 
Sons,  igoy). — Very  few  rosarians  living  can  re- 
member having  had  such  a  show  of  blooms 
during  the  month  of  October  as  we  have  had  this 
year.  As  I  write  of  this  Rose,  on  the  19th  of 
October,  it  is  still  holding  its  own  with  the 
best  of  them.     The  colour  is  satiny-salmon-rose, 
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this  year  and  been  greatly  admired.  It  has 
large  and  decidedly  full  flowers,  nicely  imbri- 
cated, on  very  long,  erect  stems.  The  colour 
is  similar  to  crushed  strawberry,  with  rosy 
tinge.  It  is  sweetly  scented  and  also  is  very 
pretty  in  the  bud  stage. 

Souvenir  de  Maria  ue  Zazas  (H.  T.,  Soupert 
et  Notting,  igob)  is  a  large,  fairly  full,  vivid 
carmine  flower  of  nice  shape.  It  is  a  good 
grower,  a  free  flowering  sort,  and  the  flowers 
are  fragrant. 

Souvenir  de  Maria  Zazaya  (H.  T.,  Soupert 
et  Notting,  1904), — I  do  not  lecommend  this 
Rose,  owing  to  its  very  stiff  and  ugly  shape. 

Hugo  Roller  (Tea,  Wm.  Paul  &>  Son,  igoy), 
— This  is  a  distinct  and  attractive  flower,  with 
a  very  pleasing  tea  scent,  and  has  proved  itself 
a  free  and  continuous  bloomer  this  season.  It 
is  a  creamy-yellow  with  the  outside  petals  crim- 
son ;  it  is  also  a  nicely  shaped  flower.  If  it  has 
a  fault  in  its  combination  of  colours,  I  should 
say  that  the  contrast  is  too  severe;  but  all  m\j- 
lady  friends  admire  it. 
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Colonel  R.  S.  Williamson  (H.  T.,  Alex. 
Dickson  &•  Sons,  tgoyj. — Satiny-white,  deepen- 
ing to  blush  in  the  centre,  with  round,  smooth 
and  most  substantial  petals,  quite  large  flowers 
and  perfectly  formed ;  this  is,  in  fact,  an  all 
round  good  Rose.  It  should  do  well  as  an  ex- 
hibition sort,  and  is  also  an  ideal  garden  Rose, 
as  it  is  always  blooming  and  there  is  never  a. 
bad  flower.  Every  bloom  is  on  a  stiff  and  long 
stalk.     A  magnificent  addition  to  this  class. 

Mrs  Harold  Brocklebank  fH.  T.,  Alex. 
Dickson  Sf  Sons,  tqo-i). — This  is  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  shaped  blooms  ever  introduced.  They 
are- large  and  full  and  are  borne  on  erect  foot 
stalks.  The  colour  is  creamy-white  with  a  buff 
centre,  the  base  of  the  petals  a  soft  shade  of 
golden  yellow,  and  sometimes  the  outer  petals 
are  tinted  salmon-rose.  The  buds  are  very 
prettily  flushed  with  salmon-pink.  It  is  a  con- 
stant bloomer,  and  the  scent  is  exquisite. 
Leonard  Pclric,    Gayton,   Cheltenham. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  AND  PLANT  DISEASES. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  12th  inst., 
the  fol. owing  questions  relating  to  the  spread 
of  certain  plant  diseases  we-re  addressed  to  the 
honourable  Member  lor  South  Somerset,  as  re- 
presenting the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture : — 

Mr.  Laurence  Hardy  asked  whether  the 
Board  are  aware  that  the  black  scab  of  the 
Potato  has  broken  out  in  Germany ;  and 
whether  they  intend  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  diseased  Potatos  into  Great 
Britain  by  issuing  an  order  in  similar  terms  to 
the  Irish  Order  of  October  1,  which  prohibits 
the  importation  of  diseased  Potatos  into  Ire- 
land? 

Sir  Edward  Strachey :  The  Board  under- 
stand that  the  disease  in  question  has  appeared 
in  certain  small  holdings  in  Germany  that  are 
cropped  year  after  year  with  Potatos,  but  that 
fields  under  rotation  are  free.  The  Board  do 
not  propose  to  adopt,  at  any  rate  at  present, 
the  suggestion  of  the  honourable  member. 

Mr.  Laurence  Hardy :  Whether  the  Board 
will  proceed  against  the  outbreaks  of  black  scab 
in  Potatos  in  England  and  Scotland  by  adopt- 
ing the  same  measures  as  are  being  carried  out 
in  Ireland,  namely,  the  immediate  destruction 
of  the  diseased  tubers  and  the  isolation  of  the 
infected  area  ;  and,  if  not,  why  this  disease 
should  be  treated  differently  in  this  country? 

Sir  Edward  Strachey :  The  number  of  out- 
breaks of  the  disease  in  Great  Britain  is  far 
greater  than  is  believed  to  be  the  case  in  Ire- 
land. In  all  cases  growers  have  been  urged  to 
destroy  diseased  tubers  and  to  take  other  means 
for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease,  but 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  "  isolate  "  all  the 
diseased  premises.  Isolation  to  be  effective 
would  have  to  be  enforced  for  more  than  five 
years. 

Mr.  Laurence  Hardy:  Whether,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Gooseberry-mildew  Orders 
have  been  in  force  for  more  than  a  year,  the 
Board  will  now  present  returns  showing  the 
areas  infected  in  each  county,  the  number  of 
outbreaks,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  order  of  the  Board  to  deal 
with  the  disease  ;  and  whether  the  Board  will 
in  future  secure  that  the  fungicides  used  in 
connection  with  their  orders  should  be  ap- 
proved as  efficient  by  the  Board,  as  is  done  in 
connection  with  sheep  dips  under  the  Sheep 
Scab  Orders  ? 

Sir  Edward  Strachey :  A  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration and  effect  of  the  American  Goose- 
berrv-mildew  Orders  will  be  issued  in  due 
course.  There  seems  no  good  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  the  suggestion  contained  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  question,  as  the  fungicide 
usually  used  is  that  specified  in  the  Boards 
Orders,  and  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  other 
fuuijirides  have  been  used  the  Board  have  been 
consulted   as  to   their  efficiency. 

Mr.  Laurence  Hardy :  Whether  the  Board 
were  advised,  as  long  ago  as  October  1st,  that 
an  outbreak  of  Gooseberry-mildew  had  occurred 
in  the  county  of  Surrey  ;  whether  any  order  has 
been  issued  by  the  Board  to  deal  with  the 
disease  in  the  county  of  Surrey  ;  and  whether, 
in  vie\^  of  the  fact'  that  during  October  and 
November  most  of  the  necessary  sales  of  plants 
take  place,  he  will  say  what    precautions  have 


been  taken  at  this  time  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  so  infectious  a  disease? 

Sir  Edward  Strachey  :  The  reply  to  the  first 
part  of  the  question  is  in  the  affirmative.  An 
inspector  visited  the  an;Cted  premises  and  ex- 
plained the  procedure  and  precautions  to  be 
adopted  in  dealing  with  the  disease.  The 
Board  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  dis- 
ease is  spreading  in  Surrey,  and  have  not  there- 
fore considered  it  expedient  to  issue  a  special 
order  for  that  county  at  present. 


The  Week^s  Work. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Bedding  Pelargoniums, — Remove  all  decayed 
leaves  and  stir  the  surface  soil  occasionally  in 
the  case  of  rooted  cuttings  in  boxes,  or  that 
were  dibbled  into  frames.  Choose  a  fine  day 
for  watering  the  plants,  it  being  necessary  that 
the  water  should  drain  away  quickly  so  that  wet 
conditions  will  not  last  long.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  caterpillars  from  these  cuttings 
by  hand  picking.  Afford  plenty  of  ventilation, 
and  keep  a  little  h:-at  in  the  water  pipes.  Old 
plants  that  were  lifted  from  the  beds  and  are 
now  in  warm  frames  will  require  to  be  cleaned 
and  the  dead  stems  cut  off. 

Olher  lender  bedding  plants. — Cuttings  of 
Coleus,  Iresine,  and  similar  plants  should  be 
kept  in  an  intermediate  temperature  which  will 
not  excite  growth. 

Berries  and  fruit  in  the  flower  garden. — As  this 
season  of  the  year  when  the  flowers  are  over 
and  most  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  bare  of  their 
leaves,  nothing  is  more  pleasing  than  the  bright 
tints  of  the  berries  and  fruits  of  such  trees  as 
Cotoneasters,  Berberis,  Euonymus  europaeus. 
Arbutus  Llnedo,  Aucubas,  Hollies  (both  green 
and  variegated-leaved),  Crataegus  pyracantha 
and  the  variety  Lajlandii  which  forms  a  splen- 
did plant  for  clothing  walls  ;  it  bears  its  fruits 
on  the  wood  of  the  previous  year.  Then  also 
the  Pernettyas  furnish  large  clusters  of  berries 
in  pink,  rose,  crimson,  white  and  purple  colours 
according  to  the  variety.  This  plant  thrives 
best  in  a  moist  peaty  soil  mixed  with  plenty  of 
sand  and  leaf  mould.  The  Skimmias,  of  which 
S.  Fortunei  and  S.  japonica  are  the  best  for 
garden  purposes,  thrive  in  a  well-drained 
loamy  soil  « ith  which  is  incorporated  plenty  of 
peat.  Of  the  Cotoneasters  C.  Simonsii,  C. 
microphylla  and  C.  m.  var.  glacialis  (syn.  C. 
congesta),  are  to  be  recommended.  The  Sea 
Buckthorn-Hippophae  rhamnoides  furnishes  a 
display  of  orange-coloured  berries  in  large  clus- 
ters, set  off  by  beautiful  glaucous  foliage.  It 
must  be  remembered  in  planting  that  Hippophae 
is  dioecious,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  fema'e 
plants,  a  specimen  or  more  of  the  male  must  be 
included,  in  order  that  the  berries  may  be  set, 
and  the  same  also  applies  in  the  case  of  the 
Aucuba. 

Lawns. — The  mowing  of  lawns  should  now  be 
discontinued,  but  in  order  to  keep  the  sward  in 
a  good  conditio.!  the  turf  should  be  swept  each 
week.  This  will  disperse  the  worm  casts,  and 
after  the  sweeping  the  roller  may  be  used,  but 
only  sparingly. 

Frost. — There  were  17°  of  frost  registered  in 
these  gardens  on  November  10. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 


Early  Peach  trees. — Directions  have  already 
been  given  for  preparing  tre^s  in  the  early  house, 
and  if  these  directions  were  carried  out  the 
house  may  now  be  closed  in  preparation  for 
forcing.  If  the  borders  are  in  the  least  dry,  give 
them  a  thorough  watering  with  tepid  water,  or 
greatly  diluted  manure  water.  The  date  at 
which  the  fruits  will  ripen  will  depend  upon 
the  varieties,  and  in  most  circumstances  it  is 
convenient,  for  the  sake  of  succession,  to  have 
some  early  and  some  second  early  varieties  in 
the  same  house.  If  the  trees  were  forced  early  last 
s-eason,  they  will  respond  more  readily  to  the 
forcing  now  about  to  be  commenced.  No  fire 
heat  should  be  made  use  of  during  the  first 
fortnight,  but  the  house  should  be  kept  closed 
unless  the  atmospheric  temperature  rises  to  50", 
in  which  case  the  ventilators  may  be  opened  a 


little.  At  the  commencem.ent  of  actual  forcing 
and  the  employment  of  artificial  heat,  a  night 
temperature  may  be  maintained  of  from  40^  to 
45^,  allowing  it  to  increase  during  the  day  from 
50°  to  55",  and  by  sun  heat  from  60°  to  65". 
Damp  the  available  surfaces  in  the  house  with 
tepid  water  according  as  the  weather  is  bright  or 
dull,  and  spray  the  trees  with  water  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  on  fine,  sunny  days. 
If  any  of  the  roots  are  in  an  outside  border, 
such  border  should  be  thickly  covered  with 
tree  leaves,  and  glass  lights  may  be  placed  over 
the  leaves  to  afford  further  protection. 

Propagation  of  vines  from  eyes. — Well-ripened, 
strong  laterals  should  be  selected  for  propa- 
gating purposes  at  the  time  the  vines  are 
pruned.  They  must  be  kept  cool  with  the  erjd-, 
inserted  in  moist  soil  until  the  end  of  January 
or  early  in  February.  At  that  time  the  eyes 
should  be  prepared  for  insertion  by  cutting  the 
wood  through  at  half-an-inch  on  either  side  of 
the  bud  and  taking  off  a  thin  slice  of  the  wood 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bud.  Some  3-inch 
pots  should  be  properly  drained  and  filled 
moderately  firm'.y  with  fine  soil  composed  of 
loam  three  parts  and  flaky  leaf-mould  one  part 
with  silver  sand  added.  Make  a  suitable  hole 
in  the  soil  and  place  a  little  sand  in  it.  I^pon 
this  sand  the  eye  should  be  firmly  embedded  so 
that  the  point  of  the  bud  is  just  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  sand-sprinkled  soil.  Plunge  the 
pots  in  a  bed  having  a  heat  of  80°  and  in  a  pit 
where  the  night  temperature  is  kept  at  60°  or  65", 
and  the  temperature  during  the  day  70°  to  75°. 
When  a  fev/  leaves  have  developed  and  the  roots 
have  made  corresponding  progress,  shift  the 
plants  into  5-inch  pots  and  replunge  them  in 
the  bed  for  a  few  weeks.  They  will  need  to  be 
repotted  several  times  afterwards  into  mode- 
rately rough  compost  which  should  be  warmed 
before  use.  Stop  the  laterals  and  sublaterals  at 
one  leaf,  and  after  the  plants  are  potted  into 
their  final  pots  and  have  filled  these  with  roots, 
give  them  a  light  top-dressing  w-ith  a  suitable 
fertiliser.  Maintain  a  uniformly  warm  and 
moist  atmosphere  with  proper  attention  to  ven- 
tilation ;  syringe  the  plants  in  the  morning  and 
again  when  the  house  is  closed  early  in  _  the 
afternoon.  When  th-  canes  commence  to  ripen 
more  liberal  ventilation  will  be  necessary. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elslree,  Herlfordsliire. 

Vacant  plots. — Land  of  a  light  nature  may  be 
trenched  forthwith.  The  particular  treatment  of 
vacant  plots  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
crop  it  is  intended  to  grow  upon  them.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  a  strong  fjeliever  in  deep  trench- 
ing in  all  cases,  and  if  this  is  done  some  manure 
or  decayed  vegetable  matter  mav  certainly  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Endeavour 
to  get  the  whole  of  the  soil  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible into  a  suitable  medium  for  vegetable  crops, 
which  is  only  possible  by  frequently  bringing 
some  of  the  subsoil  to  the  surface.  C.roun'l 
which  has  been  occupied  with  kitchen-garden 
crops  for  a  number  of  years  should  be  given 
lime  and  soot  freely  doiring  the  process  of 
working,  and  a  good  surface  dressing  when  the 
work  is  completed.  Leave  the  surface  as  rough 
and  lumpy  as  possible,  thus  exposing  the  soil 
to  the  weather.  Wet  or  retentive  soils  should 
not  be  trenched  before  spring,  but  the  surface 
may  be  given  a  liberal  dressing  of  such  materials 
as  wood  ashes,  old  mortar  rubble,  lime,  and 
soot.  The  surface  ground  may  then  be  lightly 
forked  over.  All  rubbish  collected  m  or  about 
the  garden  should  be  burned  or  charred  on 
vacant  pieces  of  ground  and  the  residue  after 
burning  will  greatly  benefit  the  soil. 

The  compost  yard. — Every  garden  should  have 
a  piece  of  ground  reser\'ed  for  the  storage  of 
manures  and  soil  likely  to  be  required  in  cultiva- 
tion. Any  out-of-the-way  corner  may  be  se- 
lected for  the  purpo-'e  that  is  well  drained,  and 
there  should  be  some  provision  made  for  keep- 
ing dry  small  quantities  of  the  various  ingre- 
dients for  raising  seedlings,  also  sheds  for 
storing  and  turning  manure  intended  for  form- 
ing Mushroom-beds,  and  providing  shelter  frr 
the  carrying  out  of  various  operations  w'hie!i 
may  be  done  by  the  workmen  during  inclement 
weather.  The  present  is  a  good  time  for 
making  provision  for  another  season,  and  i.i 
doing  this  each  heap  of  material  should  be 
neatly  and  properly  stacked. 
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By    F.   JoR 


Garde 


riory,  VoiUshire. 

Pears. — It  is  not  easy  to  select  varieties  to 
suit  all  soils,  but  for  pyramids  I  v.ould  recom- 
mend Fondante  d'Automne,  Eeurre  Hardy, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
I'itmaston  Duchess,  and  Josephine  de  Malines. 
The  following  varieties  succeed  as  standards  : 
Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Doctor  Jules  Guyot,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Comte  de 
Lamy,  and  Hessle.  For  stewing  purposes, 
Bellissime  d'Hiver  and  Catillac  are  two  of  the 
"best  garden  varieties.  The  Black  Worcester 
Pear  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  planted  for 
forming  a  standard  tree.  Good  I'ears  that 
nu'Jit  with  advantage  be  added  to  larger  coUec- 


especially  in  the  case  of  borders  under  north 
walls,  where  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Pears  are 
grown  to  afford  late  crops.  Drains  should  be 
placed  in  the  borders  3*  to  4  feet  deep,  and  in 
most  cases  the  old-fashioned  V-shape  rubble 
drains  are  most  satisfactory.  A  fresh  compost 
should  be  used  where  the  staple  soil  is  unsuit- 
able, in  which  case  a  compost  that  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  each  kind  of  tree  can  be  applied  to  a 
depth  of  2  feet.  No  digging  should  afterwards 
be  allowed  in  the  spaces  1  have  indicated,  but 
any  roots  that  may  be  found  beyond  the  width 
described  may  be  cut  off  each  year.  If  this 
is  not  done,  the  ttees  will  be  likely  to  make 
excessively  strong   and  unfruitful  growths. 

Trtatment    of    /<i.  /i:anent    borders. — When    the 
pruning    is   completed   the    surface    soil   of   the 
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tions  arc  Doyenne  d'ftte,  Beurre  Superfin,  Mar- 
grcrite  Mariilat,  Conference,  Beurre  Diel,  and 
Winter    Nelis. 

Peaches- — Reliable  and  hardy  Peaches  are 
Waterloo,  Hale's  Early,  Goshawk,  Violette 
Hative,  Bellegarde,  and  Dymond.  Nectarines, 
include  Lord  Napier,  Hardwicke,  and  Dryden. 

Fruit  trees  against  walls. — The  border  re- 
served for  fruit  trees  should  not  be  less  than 
from  4  to  6  feet  in  width,  and  for  Pears  on  the 
Pear  stock  a  width  of  7  feet  is  not  excessive.  Good 
drainage  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  is 
usually   necessary  to.  apply  artificial   drainage. 


The  best  trees  for  planting  are  those  not  moio- 
than  two  years  old.  They  should  be  planted 
in  permanent  positions,  and  the  roots  ought 
to  be  kept  in  check  by  root  pruning  during  the 
early  stages  in  the  life  of  the  tree,  as  later  it  is 
dangerous  to  lift  them.  Good  varieties  include 
Moorpark,  Hemskirk,  Kaisha,  and  Large  Early. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 
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ershii 

Sophroiiitis  hybrids. — These  charming  hybrids 
are  the  result  of  crossing  the  brilliant  little 
species  S.  grandiflora  with  the  showy  kinds  of 
Cattleya  and  Laelia.  Sophro-Cattleya  eximia, 
.S.-C.  Nydia,  S.-C.  Calypso,  S.-C.  Cleopatra, 
S.-C.  Doris,  S.-C.  Chamberlainiana,  Sophro- 
Leelia  Veitchii,  S.-L.  Gratrixae,  S.-L.  Heaton- 
ensis,  and  Sophro  -  Laslio  -  Cattleya  medea, 
S.-L.-C.  Dana,  all  produce  their  flowers  during 
the  autumn  season.  On  the  contrary,  S.-C.  Queen 
Empress,  S.-C.  Saxa,  S.-C.  George  Hardy, 
Sophro-Lselia  l^eta  and  S.-L.  Phroso  flower  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  These  hybrids  thrive  best 
in  an  intermediate  temperature  and  in  pans  that 
may  be  suspended  from  the  roof  rafters  during 
the  present  season  of  the  year.  In  the  brightest 
months  they  are  better  if  kept  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  glass,  and  they  require  rather 
more  shade  than  that  afforded  Cattleyas,  other- 
wise their  treatment  is  similar.  They  produce 
their  flowers  before  the  new  growths  are  fully 
developed,  therefore  both  at  this  period  and 
afterwards  until  their  small  pseudo-bulbs  are 
fully  matured  there  must  be  no  decrease  in  the 
water  supply  to  the  roots.  Less  will  suffice  dur- 
ing the  resting  period,  but  even  then  if  the  roots 
are  allowed  to  get  parched  the  plants  will  suffer. 
EpidcJidrum  vitellinum  and  its  variety  majus. — 
This  species  produces  its  flowers  during  the 
autumn,  and  is  easy  of  cultivation  when  grown 
under  cool  intermediate  conditions.  They  re- 
quire a  light  position  in  a  well-ventilated  house 
at  all  seasons,  and  copious  supplies  of  water 
during  the  growing  and  flowering  periods,  but 
in  the  resting  pericxi  sufficient  only  to  keep  the 
pseudo-bulbs  in  a  plump  condition. 

Ada  aurantiaca. — This  Orchid  needs  very  care- 
ful treatment  in  the  matter  of  root  waterings 
during  winter,  otherwise  the  foliage  is  apt  to 
become  disfigured  by  black  spots.  If  the  root- 
ing material  is  of  a  porous  nature,  as  advised 
m  a  former  Calendar,  and  these  are  always 
allowed  to  get  dry  before  more  water  is  supplied 
them,  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced,  even 
during  winter.  As  has  been  previously  pointed 
out  in  these  columns,  a  slightly  warmer  tem- 
perature than  that  of  the  cool  house,  such,  for 
instance,  as  is  afforded  by  the  cool  intermediate 
liijuse,  is  better  for  this  species',  and  particularly 
so  at  this  season. 


borders  should  be  lightly  pricked  up  with  h. 
fork,  and  this  operation  is  necessary  again  in 
July  and  August,  when  much  watering  has  to 
be  carried  out. 

Planting. — In  planting  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  a  little  bonemeal  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage, but  all  other  Eiiinures  should  be  ex- 
cluded. Apricot  trees  require  a  deep  and  well- 
drained  loamy  soil,  and  should  only  be  planted 
against  walls  facing  to  the  south  or  west.  Good 
drainage  is  more  tha;!  usually  necessary  in  the 
case  of  Apricots,  as  they  require  a  great 
amount  of  water  during  their  season's  growth. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 
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frames. — Tender  plants,  such  a3 
Cinerarias,  Cyclamen,  Schizanthus,  and  others 
growing  in  unhealed  frames  must  now  be  re- 
moved into  structures  where  means  are  pro- 
vided for  keeping  the  atmospheric  temperature 
above  freezing  point.  After  the  plants  have 
been  placed  in  a  heated  house  they  will  re- 
quire frequent  attention  in  regard  to  watering. 
Forcing  of  flowering  plants. — A  batch  of  there 
plants  should  now  be  placed  in  heat,  and  they 
may  include  Rhododendron  Nobleanum  and  R. 
Jac'ksonii,  R.  sinense  (Azalea  mollis!,  Deutzia 
gracilis,  Staphylea  colchica,  and  Spirasas,  If 
Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns  are  cultivated  for 
forcing,  some  of  these  should  now  be  lifted  in 
clumps  measuring  18  inches  by  12  for  placing 
in  boxes.  If  the  crowns  are  forced  in  this 
manner  a  satisfactory  an.ount  of  foliage  will  b© 
produced  as  well  as  flowers.  A  succession  of 
batches  of  Roman  Hyacinths  may  be  placed  in 
heat  each  week.  Also  a  batch  of  Early  Tulip 
Due  van  Tholl.  Such  early  varieties  of  Rhodo- 
dendron indicum  (Azalea  indica)  as  Deutsche 
Perle  should  also  be  placed  in  heat,  and  will  re- 
quire to  be  syringed  twice  each  day  with  tepid 
water.  Examine  the  roots  carefully  and  se« 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  from 
drought. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB= 
LI5HER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

l-etters  for  Publication,  as  ivell  as  specimens  0/  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  E  D  I  I' O  R , 
41,   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,    London. 

Covtmunicatwtis  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  dulv 
signed  by  the  writer,  J/ desired^  the  sigytature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T/ie  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  covimnnications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  hiniselj 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

illustrations.  -  The  Editor  will  beglad  to  receive  andto  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but  h: 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  seitding  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  niatk  the  patagraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  2-1-Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet. 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  26— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Ex.  of  Colonial  Products  and  Preserved 
Fruits  (a  days). 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  27- 

Aberdeen  Chrys.  Sh.   (2  days).      Dundee  Chrys.   Sli. 
(2  days).  


for    tlie    ensuiuK    week, 
jring  the  last  Fifty  Years 


ERACE  Mean  Tempera 
deduced  from  observat 
at  Greenwich — il-?*. 

TUAL  TEMPERATUItES  :  — 
hoKDOtl—Wednaday,  Novimbcr  IS  id   P.M.):    Max.  51°; 
Min.  38". 
Garihncn'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden-  London  —Thursday,  No>:cmbcrt9 
(10    A.M.)  :    Bar.  298 ;    Temp.  47"  ;    ll'M(/itr— 
Dull. 
Provinces.— Werfiitsrfaj',  November  IS  (6  p.m.)  :   Max.  64" 
Ireland  S.W. ;  Min  47°  Durham. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

■MONDAY,    TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,     THURSDAY 
ANt>  FRIDAY- 

Dutch  Bulbs,   at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 

&  Morris,  at  10.80. 
"WEDNESDAY— 

Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,   &c.,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside, 

E.G.,  by  Protheroe  S:  Morris,  at  6. 

2,000  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Herbaceous  Plants,   Palms, 

Ferns,  Azaleas,  &c.,  at   67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by 

Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 
fRIDAY—  ,    , 

Choice  collection   of  rare   and  valuable   Orchids,  at 

67  &  63,  Cheapside,  E.G.,    by  Protheroe  &  Morris,   at 

12.45. 


It  is  possible  that  very  few 
The  Fpult  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticu!- 
cSlilfnTiMees.  tural  Society,  or  even  members 
of  Ihese  Coinmittees,  are  aware 
■th:it  the  Fruit  Committee  is  now  in  its  jubilee 
year,  and  that  the  Floral  Committee  will  be 
so  next  year.  The  records  in  the  Traiisactiotis 
■of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the 
horticultural  Press  do  not  appear  to  indicate 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  these 
'Coiiimittecs,  although,  as  the  Society  grew, 
it  became  inevitable  that  some  such  bodies 
nnust  be  formed  at  soine  time.  The  Society, 
however,  had  been  in  existence  more  than 
lialf  a  century,  and  possibly  there  was  agita- 
tion in  favour  of  their  formation  for  some 
•considerable  time  before  the  Council  of  that 
day  was  induced  to  take  the  needful  steps 
to  establish  them.  So  far  as  the  Fruit 
-and  Vegetable  Committee  is  concerned, 
it  is  lilcely  that  its  origin  grew  out  of  the 
-old  British  Pomological  Society,  which  was 
still  in  existence  in  1858.  In  any  case, 
although  that  Society  did  survive  the  for- 
mation of  the  Fruit  Committee  for  some  tiine, 
it  eventually  expired  after  doing  much  use- 
ful work,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
jnember  of  it  remains  alive  to-day.  The  late 
Dr.  Robert  Hogg  and  Mr.  Thos.  Rivers  were 
ainong  its  chief  members,  and  records  show 
that  they  frequently  presided  at  the  various 
meeting:;.      Dr.  Hogg  continued  to  associate 


himself  with  the  Pomological  Society  for 
some  time  after  he  became  a  'member  of  the 
Fruit  Committee,  but  he  continued  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Fruit  Committee  until  the 
date  of  his  death.  The  first  chairmen  of  the 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  were  clergymen. 
The  first  Fruit  chairman  was  the  Rev.  L. 
Vernon  Harcourt,  a  greatly  honoured  name, 
and  that  of  the  Floral  Committee  was  the 
Rev.  Joshua  Dix,  Rector  of  All  Hallows, 
Bread  Street,  London,  a  devoted  florist  and 
a  most  enthusiastic  gardener,  well  known 
to  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  the  present 
secretary.  The  earliest  announcement  of 
the  formation  of  the  Fruit  Committee  was 
made  in  the  columns  of  the  Ganieners' 
Chronicle  on  March  6,  185S,  when  it  was 
stated  in  an  Editorial  Leader  that  the  Society 
had  taken  measures  to  organise  before  an- 
other season  a  permanent  Committee  of  Fruit. 
In  that  article  certain  recommendations  were 
made  as  to  the  leading  principles  that  should 
guide  such  Committees  in  the  making  of 
awards,  and  if  the  extract  containing 
these  recommendations,  which  we  now  re- 
produce in  another  column,  be  read  carefully; 
we  think  it  will  be  seen  that,  taking  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Committees 
generally,  they  have  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  then  enunciated.  It  is 
a  matter  for  regret  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  fifty  years  ago  were  not  so 
fully  reported  as  they  are  to-day.  Had  this 
been  done,  more  complete  details  of  the 
formation  of  these  Committees  would  be  avail- 
able. The  Council  of  1858  were  obviously 
tfnwilling  that  the  newly-formed  Committee 
should  adopt  a  revolutionary  course,  for  its 
formation  was  accompanied  with  a  string  of 
no  fewer  than  38  regulations,  most  of  which, 
however,  with  age  and  experience,  have  fallen 
into  desuetude.  The  Committee  comprised, 
with  the  secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Thompson, 
of  Chiswick,  and  Mr.  C.  Edmonds,  of  Devon- 
shire House  Gardens,  vice-chairman,  32 
members,  of, whom  none  survive.  Amongst 
these  illustrious  horticulturists  were  Jas. 
Veitch,  John  Lee,  John  Eraser,  G.  Fleming 
of  Trentham,  Thos.  Ingram  of  Frogmore, 
Thomas-  Moore  of  the  Chelsea  Physic  Gar- 
den, Thos.  Osborn,  \V.  Tillery,  then  of  Heck- 
field,  Thos.  Rivers,  R.  Smith  of  Worcester, 
and  Lewis  Solomon  of  Covent  Garden. 

Beyond  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  Floral 
Committee,  controlled  by  but  16  regula- 
tions, seems  to  have  held  its  first  ineet- 
ing  on  July  7th,  1859,  with  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Dix  as  chairinan,  no  information  is 
furnished  as  to  its  original  members. 
The  present  chairman,  Mr.  William  Mar- 
shall, was  appointed  a  inember  in  1868,  and 
became  chairman  in  1871.  He  has  thus 
filled  this  latter  position  for  nearly  half  of  its 
history.  Many,  indeed,  of  those  who  have 
been  distinguished  leaders  of  horticulture 
have,  in  the  past  as  in  the  present,  been  mem- 
bers of  these  bodies  and  have  thus  rendered 
great  and  acceptable  service  both  to  the 
Society  and  to  horticulture  generally. 

The  Committc-es  originally  consisted  of 
twenty  members,  but  tlie  number  was  subse- 
quently increased  to  thirty,  and  later  to 
forty  members. 

The  next  oldest  body^ — the  Scientific  Coin- 
mittee — was  established  in  1868,  the  Narcissus 
Committee  in  1885,  and  the  youngest  body — 
the  Orchid  Committee  -which,  in  spite  of  its 


youth,   finds  so  much   work  lor  its  tnergi-js, 
was  formed  in  18S9. 

It  is  very  natural  that  some  expressit;. 
should  have  reached  us  in  favour  of  celebv 
ing  in  some  fitting  way  the  joint  jubilee  of  the 
two  elder  Committees,  and  if  this  took  plac" 
at  the  close  of  the  present  year  or  early  1  . 
1909  it  would  serve  to  link  these  jubilees  int^- 
one.  The  matter  is  one  for  the  Council  c 
the  Society  to  consider.  The  50  years'  exi?' 
ence  of  these  bodies  is  a  bright  feature  in  tK. 
history  of  horticulture,  and  specially  in  the 
life  and  operations  of  the  Royal  Horticultura' 
Society.  Some  form  of  public  celebratio. 
may,  therefore,  be  desirable. 


Establishment  OF  THE  Fruit  Committe 
OF    R.H.S. -Tlie    following  is  extracted   from 
leading  article   which   appeared   in  these  pag 
on  MarcJi  6,  1858,  which  aaaounced  the  decis* 
of  the  Society  to  form  permanent  committep"! 
"  The  constitution  of  the  committ-ee,  the  1. 
of  its  action,  the  principles  that  are  to  guiat 
have  still  to  be  sett'.ed  :    and  we  are  persua 
that  in  a  matter  of  such  great  importance, 
which  such  varied  interests  are  mixed  up,  so. 
public   discussion  would  be   useful.     We   sha 
therefore,    be    happy   to    open    our    columns    t 
short  communications  on  the  subject.     For  ou' 
selves,  we  cannot  but  think  that  th«  followii  _ 
points  should  be  in  all  cases  first  decided: — (1. 
Has   the   variety  any   merit?      (2)    What   is    11.- 
nature  of  its  merit?     (3)  Is  it  so  different  from 
other  varieties  as  to  deserve  cultivation?     (4)  If 
so,  in  what  does  the  difference  consist?    To  this 
would  have  to  be  added,  when  a  variety  is  ap- 
proved, its  history  ;  that  is  to  say,  its  parentage, 
the  place  where  raised,  the  year  when  raised,  its 
manner  of  growth,  its  period  of  flowering,  the 
time  of  maturity,  the  whole  to  conclude  with  a 
carefully  drawn  description  of  the  perfect  fruit. 
Such  materials  would    rapidly  accumulate  and 
form  the  foundation  of  a  new  catalogue  of  fruits, 
which    is    greatly    wanteds      Everybody    would 
gladly  open  a  communication  with  such  a  com- 
mittee, or,  if  any  failed  to  do  so,  they  would  be 
bad    guardians    of    their    own    interests.  ^    The 
only    risk    of   erroneous    judgment    would    con- 
sist in  taking  the  climate  of  London  as  that  by 
which  new  fruits  should  be  judged.     W'ere  that 
indesd  to  happen  the  decisions  of  the  committee 
would  lose  their  value.    But  we  can  hardly  con- 
template such  a  result,  provided  sufficient  care 
is    observed    in    striking    the    committee.      For 
assuming  the  members  to  possess  the  intelligence 
necessary  to  their  task,  they   would  never  take 
so  iiarrow  a  view  of  their  duties  as  to  imagine 
that  London  is  of  more  importance  than  York, 
Edinburgh,    or   Aberdeen.      We,    therefore,    en- 
tirely believe-  that  the  committee  would  receive 
support  in  every  quarter  and  that  their  decisions 
would  be  looked  at  as  conclusive  upon  the  varie- 
ties which  might  be  brought  before  them." 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  will  be  held  on 
November  24,  at  3  o'clock  p.m.  ;  a  lecture  on 
"Italian  Gardens"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  J. 
Cheal. 

The     Parks     and     the     Unemployed.  — 

According  to  the  Times,  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Paddington  has  received  a  letter  from  the  First 
Commissioner  of  his  Majesty's  Works,  stating 
that  he  fears  the  suggestion  of  the  Borough  of 
St.  Pancras  (which  the  Paddington  Council 
supported)  that  an  open-air  swimming  bath 
should  be  constructed  in  Regent's  Park  is  one 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  adopt,  ina.smuch 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  such  a  Ijath 
ill   any  part    of    the    park .  without    interfering 
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seriously  willi  the  open  space  for  gan.-es.  The 
Conimission'er  adds  that  he  is  making  provision 
for  finding  employment  for  workmen  supplied  by 
the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London,  in 
surface  draining  and  cleaning  out  the  lake,  and 
that  if  circumstances  admit,  he  is  prepared  to 
extend  this  work  still  further.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  16th  inst.,  Mr.  B.  Straus 
asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
whether,  owing  to  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment in  London,  he  could  arrange  to  have  the 
cleansing  of  the  Serpentine  taken  in  hand  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  Mr.  Harcourt 
replied  that  he  regretted  that  this  was  a  sug- 
gestion which  he  was  unable  to  adopt,  but  he 
was  arranging  to  clean  part  of  the  lake  in  the 
Regent's  Park. 

Flowers  in  Season. — Mr.  Amos  Perpv, 
Enfield,  sends  a  very  fine  hybrid  Iris,  raised 
from  I.  Korolkowii  and  I.  iberica  by  the  late 
Sir  Michael  Foster.  It  seems  to  be  a  worthy 
addition  to  florists'  Irises.  The  mingling  of  the 
two  distinct  sections  of  Iris  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  showy  flower,  in  which  the  rose- 
purple  and  velvety  black  of  ■the  parents  are  in- 
tejrestingly    combined. 

The    Surveyors-    Institution. —The   next 

ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Institution,  on  Monday, 
November  23,  at  S  p.m.,  when  a  paper  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  Herbert  T.  Scorle,  entitled  "  The 
Administrative  Aspects  of  Sewage  Disposal."' 

Laburnum  out  of  Season.  —  A  corre- 
spondent, H.  S.  T.,  writes  as  follows:  "It  is 
not  only  in  England  that  Laburnum  is  flower- 
ing a  second  time.  At  Antwerp,  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  I  observed  a  small  tree  in  full  bloom, 
though  the  racemes  were  short,  as  mentioned 
by  other  of  your  correspondents.  A  thick,  cold 
fog  hung  about  Antwerp  that  day.  The 
Laburnum  was  growing  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, which  are  among  the  finest  in  Europe, 
particularly  from  an  ornithological  standpoint, 
and  they  contain  a  few  interesting  trees  and 
shrubs,-' 

Prizes    for    Spraying    Machines.  —  The 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Gloucester 
is  announced  to  take  place  on  June  22  to  June 
26,  1909.  During  the  week  preceding  the  show, 
trials  of  fruit-tree  spraying  machines  will  be 
held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Show  Ground 
at  Gloucester.  One  competition  will  be  for 
machines  worked  by  hand-power,  and  another 
for  machines  worked  by  steam,  petrol  or  me- 
chanical power.  The  exact  date  and  place  will 
be  notified  after  the  number  of  competitors  has 
been  ascertained.  Full  particulars  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary,  16,  Bedford  Square, 
London,  W.C.,  to  whom  entries  for  the  prizes 
offered  must  be  sent  on  or  before  Saturday, 
March  20,  1909. 

Dimorphotheca  BARBERi>e  rosea.  —  Mr. 
GuMBLETON  has  shown  us  a  flower  of  a  very  dis- 
tinct form  of  Dimorphotheca.  It  differs  chiefly 
from  D.  Barberise,  of  which  a  figure  appeared  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine^  tab.  5337,  in  having 
clear,  rose-coloured  flowers,  with  bronze  tinting 
on  the  underside  of  the  petals,  a  very  distinct 
and  pretty  combination,  and  it  grows  a  little  less 
strongly,  the  flowers  being  somewhat  smaller  in 
size.  Though  regarded  at  present  as  merel}''  a 
variety  of  D.  Barberias,  for  gardening  purposes 
it  is  not  only  distinct,  but  a  very  much  better 
plant,  owing  to  its  attractive  colouring.  Mr. 
GuMBLETON  takes  unusual  interest  in  the  genera 
Arctotis  and  Dimorphotheca,  and  cultivates  all 
the  species  known  as  pot  plants  in  a  green- 
house. Mr.  GuMBLETON  received  the  i-ew 
variety  from  Barberton,  Transvaal  Colony,  it 
having  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Thorxcroft. 


Electric  Light  and  Vegetation.  — Many 
observations  have  been  made  since  electric  street 
lamps  became  common  on  the  effects  they  pro- 
duce on  the  branches  of  trees  that  may  happen 
to  be  close  to  them.  Sometmies  these  branches 
push  their  leaves  earlier,  ,and  retain  them  later 
in  the  year.  There,  may  even  be  colour  differ- 
ences to  be  seen,  thus  Herr  Graebener,  writing 
to  Gardenweli,  has  noticed  that  the  leaves  on  a 
plant  of  Rochia  trichophylla,  at  distances  of 
9  to  13  feet  from  a  lamp,  not  only  showed  in- 
creased vigour,  but  their  leaves  remained  green 
while  those  of  plants  further  removed  from  the 
light  assumed  a  red  colour.  Doubtless  many 
of  these  effects  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
creased warmth,  and  the  matter  is  worth  investi. 
gating  from  this  point  of  view.  There  may, 
however,  be  other  and  more  obscure  reactions 
to  the  electric  light,  which  is  so  rich  in  the 
violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum. 
These  rays  are  known  to  produce  remarkable 
chemical  effects,  with  some  of  which  every 
photographer  is  familiar.     There  is,  of  course. 


MR.    ARCHIBALD    MACKELI-AR. 
His  Majesty's  Head  Gardener  at  Frogmore. 

the  further  question,  which  is,  however,  hardly 
pertinent  to  these  examples,  of  the  direct  action 
of  the  current  on  the  constituents  of  the  air. 

Pests  of  Fruit  Trees.— So  much  interest  is 
being  taken  in  the  subject  of  spraying  at  the 
preS'Snt  time,  that  the  little  book  by  Messrs. 
Spen'cer  Pickering  and  F.  V.  Theobald* 
should  be  certain  of  a  welcome.  We  have  sel- 
dom seen  a  better  type  of  practical  guide,  for  it 
contains  exactly  the  information  which  the 
grower  wants,  tells  hmi  what  to  avoid,  and  in- 
dicates the  reason  for  some  of  the  precautions 
which  are  found  by  practice,  or  suggested  by 
theory,  to  be  expedient.  Although  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  only  occupies  a  little  more 
than  100  pages,  an  enormous  amount  of  inform- 
ation is  given,  and  th?  book,  written  by  such 
well-known  experts,  may  be  cordially  recom- 
mended to  everyone  who  desires  to  know  what 
can  be  done  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  attacks 
of  the  numerous  enemies  of  fruit  trees. 

*  Fruit  Trees  ntid  their  Enemies,  wilh  a  spraying  calendar, 
by  Spencer  Pickering,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,and  Fred.  V.  Theobald, 
M.A.     Simpkin,  Hamillon,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1908.      Price 


Journal  of  the  R.H.S.  Gardens  Club. — 
The  first  number  of  this  publication  has  been 
received.  As  the  opening  paragraph  states,  the 
issve  "is  a  very  modest  one,  partly  for  want  of 
lunds  and  partly  because  there  has  not  been 
time  to  obtain  contributions  from  members." 
From  the  addresses  given  it  is  seen  that  the  mem- 
bers are  very  widely  distributed,  and  are  repre- 
sented in  British  Columbia,  India,  West  Africa, 
Cape  Colony,  France,  Norway,  California, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The  object  of 
the  Club  is  to  keep  past  and  present  students 
and  employes  of  the  R.H.S.  in  touch  with  each 
other,  and  thus  promote  a  sympathetic,  friendly, 
and  mutually  helpful  association.  All  past  and 
present  students  and  employes  of  the  R.H.S. 
are  eligible  for  membership.  The  Editor  ap- 
peals for  articles,  letters,  and  notes  for  publica- 
tion in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal,  which 
will  be  published  at  Michaelmas,  1909.  All 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
Sec,  Mr.  R.  J.  Wali.is,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wis- 
ley,  Ripley,  Surrey. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.—Mr.  A,  J.  Brown  informs  us  that  the 
annual  concert  held  in  the  Constitutional  Hall, 
Chertsey,  on  behalf  of  the  funds  of  this  institu- 
tion will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  December 
2,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Edward  and  Lady 
Stern.  These  concerts  have  bsen  held  for  many 
years  past  at  Chertsey,  and  they  have  resulted 
in  the  collection  of  considerable  sums  of  money 
for  this  charity.  We  hope  that  local  gardeners 
and  others  will  endeavour  to  make  the  forth- 
coming event  successful.  Tickets  are  3s.,  2s., 
and  Is.  each,  and  these,  or  any  information  may 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  Jesamine 
Cottage,  Eastworth  Road,  Chertsey. 

A  Big  Richardia.  —  In  the  Gmtemveli  for 
October  17  last  part  of  a  plant  of  Richardia 
africana  is  figured  bearing  four  fully-opened 
spathes  and  one  unopened,  growing  in 
the  nursery  of  R.  Lehmann,  Weissensee,  near 
Berlin.  The  plant  threw  15  spathes  one  after 
the  other,  and  was  standing  in  a  10-inch  pot. 
The  total  height  of  the  plant  and  pot  was  42 
inches ;  diameter  of  the  biggest  spathe,  9J 
inches;  circumference,  30  inches.  IIerr  Leh- 
mann has  grown  his  Richardias  from  seeds  for 
many  years,  saving  the  seeds  from  plants  which 
produce  the  largest  spathes.  The  plant  figured 
is  three  years  old.  In  general  practice  it  is 
found  that  the  size  of  the  spathes  and  their 
number  are  due  to  good  cultivation  rather  than 
excellence  in  variety. 

IcoNES  Plantarum. — The  recent  number  of 
Hooker'' s  Icones  Plantarum  forms  a  fascicle  of 
descriptions  of  new  species  of  Impatiens  by  Sir 
J.  D.  Hooker,  who  has  shown  a  special  interest 
in  this  difficult  and  critical  genus.  The  fascicle, 
in  which  25  new  species  and  varieties  are  de- 
scribed and  figured,  supplements  Sir  Joseph's 
epitome  of  the  British  Indian  species  of  Impa- 
tiens in  the  recoids  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of 
India  (1904-1906;.  The  majority  of  the  plants 
described  are  from  Indo-China,  from  material 
in  the  Paris  Herbarium,  with  a  few  from  China, 
from  the  Le  Mans  Herbarium  and  elsewhere. 
We  refer  with  much  pleasure  to  this  useful  piece 
of  work,  and  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  con- 
tinued botnnical  activity  of  the  veteran  botanist. 

Publications  Received.— /H^raceZ/K/nr  Enzymes, 
by  H.  M.  Vernon,  M.D.  (John  Murray.)  Price 
7s.  6d.  net.— Sn/is/i  Mosses,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Edward  Fry,  G.C.B.  (London:  VVitherby  &  Co.) 
Price  Is.  6d.  net. — Studies  in  Gardening,  a  series  of 
articles  reprinted  from  the  Times.  (London :  John 
Parkinson  Bland,  the  Times  Office.  2,  Printing  House 
Square,  E.G.)  Price  Is.  net.— In  My  Lady's  Garden, 
by  Mrs.  Richmond.  F.R.H.S.  {London;  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.)     Price  12s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  FROGMORE. 

{Concluded  from  page  340.) 

Orchids. 
Orchids  are  grown  in  quantity,  and  12 
houses  are  entirely  devoted  to  their  culture; 
a  house  of  Dendrobium  formosum  gigan- 
teum  presented  a  grand  sight.  Cattleya 
Mossiae  were  beautifully  in  bloom  in  Junt^, 
whilst  C.  Mendelii,  Lslia  purpurata,  Odon- 
toglossum  crispum,  and  most  of  the  showier 
Dendrobiums  are  also  cultivated  to  perfec- 
tion. The  houses  containing  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum  had  a  fine  show  of  bloom, 
and  most  of  the  other  houses  contained  plenty 
of  flowers.  All  the  plants  are  well  cultivated, 
but  the  house  of  Calanthes  of  the  C.  Veitchii 
class  probably  surpasses  any  in  cultivation, 
and  Mr.  MacKellar  may  justly  be  proud  of  his 
success  with  these  brilliant  and  useful 
Orchids,  especially  as  the  specimens  have  in- 
creased in  vigour  for  some  years  under  his 
care.  Those  who  know  Calanthe  Regnieri 
in  its  imported  state  would  scarcely  con- 
sider it  possible  that  the  comparatively  small 
pseudo-bulbs  of  the  freshly-imported  speci- 
mens could  be  made  to  produce  pseudo-bulbs 
of  such  gigantic  proportions  as  those  grown 
at  Frogmore.  The  plants  in  the  warm 
Calanthe  house  were  uniform  throughout,  the 
silvery  skin  of  the  old  bulbs  and  the  clear 
green  foliage  of  the  new  growths  which  are 
produced  from  one  to  four  on  a  plant,  and 
in  June  were  about  equal  to  the  bulbs  in 
height,  w-ere  quite  spotless.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice of  some  growers  to  keep  the  deciduous 
Calanthes  quite  dry  until  they  are  well  ad- 
vanced in  growth,  but  at  Frogmore  they 
seem  to  be  kept  much  more  moist  at  the 
root  in  the  early  stage  of  growth  than  in 
most  gardens,  and  it  is  probably  this  circum- 
stance which  has  largely  contributed  to  their 
extraordinary  development. 

The  Roses  Olt-of-Doors. 
Nearly  all  varieties  suffered  this  year  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree  from  the  cold  weather 
in  April,  but,  thanks  to  the  more  congenial 
conditions  which  prevailed  during  the  greater 
part  of  May,  most  of  the  varieties  recovered 
themselves  so  fast  that,  in  June,  when  our 


photographs  were  taken,  the  plants  presented 
most  satisfactory  masses  of  flower.  Lady 
Battersea,  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom,  was 
excellent.     Liberty,  another  early  variety,  has 


white  variety  in  existence,  also  Madame  Abel 
Chatenay  and  Antoine  Rivoire  were  showing 
well.  George  Nabonnand  is  essentially  an 
autumn-flowering    variety     and     should     be 


Fig.    157. — ROYAL   GARDENS,   FROGMORE!    MR.    MACKELLAr's    HOUSE. 


done  splendidly.  The  newer  Richmond  was 
in  full  flower,  and  it  is  certainly  an  acquisition 
to  the  decorative  class  of  Roses.  Madame 
Ravary  has  a  habit  of  the  very  best  type  and 
is  a  continuous  bloomer.  Its  colour  is  a  lovely 
shade  of  orange  yellow,  and  it  forms  a  beau- 
tiful flower  before  becoming  fully  expanded. 
Gustav  Griinerwald  and  Ulrich  Brunner 
were  seen  at  their  best.  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  one 
of  the  most  useful  varieties  for  decorative 
work,  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  the  best-pure 


Fig.    156. —  ROYAI,    GARDENS,    FROGMORE:    SHOWING    GARDEN    BUILDINGS    ON    LEFT, 
ROCKERY   AROUND   THE    ENDS    OP   THE    GLASS-HOUSES    ON   THE    RIGHT. 


planted  expressly  for  that  purpose.  It  usually 
flow-ers  well  into  the  month  of  November,  but 
when  these  notes  were  taken  the  plants  were 
full  of  growth  and  young-  flowcr-buds.  Caro- 
line Testout  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
Roses  for  making  a  display  in  the  garden, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  lack  of  perfume,  it  is 
popular  because  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  in 
constitution  and  is  a  very  continuous  bloomer. 
Of  climbing  varieties  Hiawatha  was  beauti- 
ful ;  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the  newer 
climbers.  Blush  Rambler  is  also  an  excellent 
doer  and  a  beautiful  Rose.  Aimi^e  Vibert, 
.Madame  Plantier,  Mrs.  F.  VV.  Flight,  Claire 
Jacquier,  Climbing  Caroline  Testout,  Reine 
Olga  de  Wurtemburg  and  Dorothy  Perkins 
were  all  flowering  freely,  and  the  plants  were 
wonderfully  free  from  mildew.  The  Terrace 
walk  between  the  glass  range  and  kitchen 
garden  is  30  feet  wide,  and  is  bordered  on 
each  side  by  grass,  in  which  are  cut  beds  for 
Roses.  The  oblong  ones  are  in  pairs  and  are 
filled  with  hybrid  Teas,  and  between  them  are 
circular  beds,  with  iron  frames,  10  feet  in 
height  and  6  feet  in  diameter,  covered  by 
climbing  Roses.  These  beds  are  also  ar- 
ranged in  pairs — two  white,  two  pink,  and 
two  crimson  alternately.  This  is  a  charm- 
ing drive  when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  and 
is  over  600  yards  in  length.  Our  illustra- 
tion at  fig.  154  shows  the  very  old  variety 
Madame  Plantier.  It  is  one  of  several  simi- 
lar specimens  which  grow  in  small  circular 
beds  cut  out  of  the  grass  on  the  side  of  one 
of  the  broad  paths. 

The  Bothy. 
The  new  bothy,  in  which  the  young  gar- 
deners reside,  is  a  model  of  what  such  a  struc- 
ture should  be.     It  is  situated  off  the  broad 
path    that    passes    between    the    herbaceous 
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borders,  in  very  pleasant  surroundings  (see 
fig.  158).  It  was  one  of  the  very  first  improve- 
ments which  the  King  ordered  to  be  carried 
out  i'l  the  gardens  after  his  accession.  His 
Majesty  gave  special  orders  that  a  place 
should  be  built  which  should  tend  to  educate 
the  men  in  matters  connected  with  their  pro- 
fession and  elevate  their  tastes  and  habits. 
This  order  has  been  faithfully  carried  out. 
There  is  accommodation  for  24  men ;  each 
man  has  a  separate  bedroom,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  a  cliest  of  drawers  and  ward- 
robe, so  that  there  shall  be  no  excuse  for 
untidiness.  The  bedrooms  are  approached 
by  a  wide,  stone  staircase  from  the  front 
hall,  and  each  bedroom  is  connected  by  a 
corridor  which  extends  all  round  the  build- 
ing. At  the  top  of  the  staircase  is  the  lava- 
tory, which  is  arranged  on  the  best  saritary 
lines,  and  contains  two  bathrooms.  There  is 
also  a  bathroom  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
rooms  downstairs  are  spacious,  well  venti- 
lated, and  are  suitably  furnished.  Tlic 
dining-room  is  situated  in.  the  middle 
of  the  building,  and  contains  two  large 
tables  capable  of  seating  about.  30  people. 
The  wails  are  hung  with  old  prints  of 
Windsor  Castle  and  its  associations.  Tlic 
sitting-room,  which  is  also  used  as  a  library 
(see  fig.  158),  is  a  well-furnished  and  comfort- 
able apartment.  The  bookcases  contain 
many  instructive  books  for  the  use  of  the 
young  men.  There  is  a  bagatelle  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  other  games  and 
means  of  recreation  are  introduced  to  en- 
courage the  men  to  stay  indoors  after  work- 
ing hours.  The  kitchen  is  conveniently  situ- 
ated near  the  dining-room.  It  has  all  the 
necessary  appliances  and  utensils,  and  every- 
thing is  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

The  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  on  the  right 
of  the  picture  are  sick-rooms  for  isolating 
cases  of  infectious  illness.  On  the  opposite 
side  are  the  caretaker's  rooms.  The  floors 
in  the  dining-room,  corridors,  and  passages 
are  laid  with  Tarazza  mosaic.  The  whole  of 
the  building  is  lighted  by  gas  and  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes  and  it  is  practically  fireproof. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 
The  borders  of  herbaceous  plants  situated 
near  to  the  bothy  are  300  yards  in  length, 
with  a  broad  path  between  them.  Each  bor- 
der is  20  feet  in  width,  and  at  the  back  of  one 
of  the  borders  is  a  row  of  cordon  Pear  trees, 
consisting  of  1,800  specimens.  The  herbace- 
ous plants  were  not  at  their  best  when  our 
photographs  were  taken  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Vasey, 
but  they  form  a  magnificent  effect  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  August. 

The  Heating  Apparatus. 
The  arrangements  for  heating  the  plant 
and  fruit  houses  at  Frogmore  are  as  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Before  the 
alterations  were  made,  about  thirty  boilers 
were  employed,  whilst  at  the  present  time 
there  are  but  seven.  'ITiis  is  not  only  a  great 
saving  of  labour,  but  also  of  expense.  Tlie 
houses  are  divided  into  eastern  and  western 
sections.  There  is  a  boiler-house  for  each 
section,  each  containing  three  large  steel 
"  Cornish  "  boilers,  measuring  22  feet  in 
length.  From  the  boiler  houses  the  main  pipes 
run  through  tunnels  6  feet  high, by  4  feet  wide. 
From  the  tunnels  the  pipes  branch  off  to  the 
different  houses.  Tlie  main  pipes  are  6  inches 
iieavy  cast-iron  flanged  pipes.  Tlie  boilers  and 
main  pipes  are  covered  with  non-conducting 
composition  to  conserve  the  heat.     There  arc 


separate  sets  of  main  or  leading  pipes  for 
fruit  and  plant-houses,  but  all  the  leaders 
are  connected  with  each  boiler,  so  that  each 
and  any  boiler  may  be  worked  separately  for 
fruit  or  plant-houses  as  desired.  Altogether 
there  are  13  miles  of  hot-water  pipes.  Rain 
water  is  used  for  supplying  the  boilers,  and 
it  is  collected  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
in  two  large  underground  tanks,  each  cap- 
able of  holding  100,000  gallons.  The  water 
is  pumped  into  overhead  cisterns  in  the 
boiler-houses  by  power  obtained  from  gas 
engines.     From    these   cisterns   a    supply   is 


also  are  well  furnished  with  trained  trees. 
Tv.o  rows  of  pyramidal  .^pple  and  Pear  trees 
have  been  recently  planted,  and  they  ex- 
tend across  the  vegetable  quarters.  These 
trees  will  not  only  afford  a  very  large  addi- 
tion to  the  fruit  stores,  but  they  will  also  have 
the  effect  of  relieving  the  flatness  of  the  open 
spaces  under  cultivation  of  such  crops  as 
Onions  and  Cabbages,  which  are  grown  by 
the  acre.  Many  hundreds  of  fruit  trees  have 
been  added  during  the  past  six  years,  and  a 
v/all  facing  to  the  south,  measuring  nearly 
400  yards   long  and    12   feet   high,  although 
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laid  on  to  the  cistern  in  the  fruit  and  plant- 
houses  for  use  in  watering  and  syringing. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 
The  magnitude  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
.garden  is  unequalled  in  a  private  establish- 
ment and  consists  of  about  60  acres  of  kitchen 
garden  and  orchards.  Despite  its  unusual 
size,  it  appeared  to  be  impossible,  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  to  discover  a  weed  in  it.  The 
neatness  and  order  prevailing  in  the  other  de- 
partments were  just  as  manifest  in  the 
quarters  devoted  to  vegetable  culture.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  vegetable  crops,  there  arc 
plenty  of  fruit  trees  in  the  form  of  espaliers 
and  bush-trained  specimens,  whilst  the  walls 


only  planted  four  years  ago  with  Peach  trees, 
is  now  nearly  covered,  and  the  trees  bore  very 
heavy  crops  of  fruits  during  the  past  season. 
The  out-of-door  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
are  protected  froin  frosts  when  in  flower  by 
the  use  of  canvas  blinds  on  rollers.  These 
are  portable  and  are  removed  from  the  walls 
when  the  fruits  have  set.  Frogmore,  lying 
as  it  docs  in  a  low  situation  in  the  Thames 
Valley,  is  liable  to  late  spring  frosts,  and 
such  protection  is  an  absolute  necessity,  tlie 
total  length  of  wall  space  for  the  training 
of  fruit  trees  is  nearly  4J  miles,  and  some 
very  excellent  examples  of  trained  trees  may 
be  seen.     So  immense  are  the  gardens  and 
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so  great  are  the  supplies  of  produce  sent  to 
various  heads  of  departments  in  the  Royal 
Palaces,  that  confusion  would  certainly  arise 
were  it  not  avoided  by  skilful  organisation 
and  assiduous  attention  to  the  details  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  M.^cKiii.LAR. 

.\s  we  have  already  stated,  the  Frogmore 
gardens  are  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Archibald 
MacKellar,  who  was  appointed  head  gardener 
there  in  succession  to  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  after 
the  accession  of  King  Edward  VII.  in  igoi. 
Mr.  MacKellar,  whose  portrait  is  repro- 
duced on  p.  363,  was  born  in  .\rgyllshire, 
his  father  being  also  a  gardener.  He  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  garden  then  under 
his  father's  care,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Hopetoun,  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun's  seat  in 
Linlithgow,  in  1870.  On  completing  two 
}ears  at  Hopetoun  he  removed  to  Tyning- 
hame  and  became  foreman  out-of-doors.  In 
]874  he  was  engaged  at  Chatsworth  in  the 
fruit  department,  and  two  years  later  went 
to  Lord  Penrhyn's  garden  at  Penrhyn 
Castle  as  general  foreman  under  Mr.  Walter 
.Speed,  who  still  holds  the  position  of  head 
gardener.  Mr.  MacKellar  stayed  at  Penrhyn 
seven  years,  and  then  removed  to  Floors 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  DuUe  of  Roxburghc 
near  Kelso,  to  take  up  his  first  position  as 
head  gardener.  It  was  after  spending  1 1 
years  at  Floors  Castle  that  he  was  selected 
to  become  head  gardener  to  the  King  (then 
Prince  ol  Wales)  at  Sandringham,  Norfolk. 
.\fter  the  accession  of  King  Edward,  Mr. 
MacKellar  was  appointed  to  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Frc^more,  his  place  at  Sandringham 
being  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr 
Thomas  \l.  Cooke,  who  at  that  time  was 
head  gardener  to  Earl  Wemyss  at  Gosford, 
l'"ast  Lothian. 

.\  view  of  the  gardener's  house  is  given  at 
fiy-  '57-  It  is  a  very  attractive  building, 
erected  in  1844,  and  is  situated  in  a  central 
1  osition  in  the  garden. 


THE  LATE  MARTIN  RIDLEY  SMITH. 

Ai.i.  lovers  of  the  Carnation  will  regret  the 
death  of  the  President  of  the  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society,  as  recorded  in  the  last  issue 
ef  this  journal.  His  fame  as  a  cultivator  and 
raiser  of  new  Carnations  is  world-wide.  He 
took  up  their  cultivation  about  20  years  ago, 
and  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  best  varie- 
ties. He  made  a  journey  to  Germany  to  see 
the  best  in  flower  there,  and  invited  me  to 
go  with  him.  We  carefully  inspected  every  plant 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ernest  Benary  at  Erfurt, 
and  Mr.  Smith  purcliased  all  the  best  self- 
coloured  and  fancy  sorts.  These  formed  the  col- 
lection from  which  he  obtained  the  fine  seed- 
lings he  raised  at  Hayes.  I  have  been  a  care- 
ful student  of  the  work  done  at  Hayes  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years,  for  I  was  entrusted  by  Mr. 
Martin  Smith  to  introduce  all  his  new  varieties 
to  the  public  in  those  early  years.  The  first 
varieties  to  be  introduced  were  self-coloured 
ones  only  (1893)  ;  Abigail,  Niphetos,  Aline 
Newman,  Lady  Gwendoline,  and  Mrs.  Louise 
Jameson.  Previous  to  this,  Mr.  Smith  had  been 
working  in  quite  a  new  direction.  I  well  re- 
member his  state  of  pleasurable  excitement  on 
one  of  my  early  visits  as  he  showed  me  a  house 
nearly  full  of  new  varieties  of  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  he  had  raised  from  seed.  I  sent  a 
report  to  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle^  which  was 
probably  the  first  published  notice  of  them.  In 
1894  J  introduced  10  new  varieties  of  self-col- 
oured and  fancy  Carnations  from  the  Hayes 
seed  beds  ;  most  of  them  had  obtained  First-Class 
Certificates  or  Awards  of  Merit.  They  were  a 
considerable  advance  upon  any  varieties  hitherto 


seen  in  cultivation.  The  best  of  them  were  Car- 
dinal  Wolsey  (fancy),  Hayes  Scarlet  (self), 
Mepliisto  (self),  Miss  Audrey  Campbell  (a  fine 
yellow  self),  Miss  Ellen  Terry  (a  very  large  white 
self),  King  Arthur  (a  fine  crimson-scarlet), 
Waterwitch  (blush),  and  The  Pasha  (the  best 
variety  of  Apricot  colour  up  to  that  time).  The 
same  season  (1894)  ths  nt^w  type  of  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison  was  introduced  for  the  first  time. 
There  were  five  varieties,  viz.,  Mrs.  Everard 
Hambro,  Princess  May,  Sir  Charles  Freemantle, 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  The  Churchwarden.  In 
1896  five  more  new  "  Malmaisons  "  were  intro- 
duced, viz.,  Lady  Grimston,  Lord  Hosebery, 
Nell  Gwynne  (the  only  pure  white  yet  raised)j 
Prime  Minister,  and  Trumpeter.  Every  year 
^ince  then  new  varieties  have  been  introduced, 
all  of  them  in  some  manner  different  from  those 
already  in  cultivation.  I  find,  oa  referring  to 
the  Carnation  catalogue  for  this  year  there  are 
170  varieties  described,  including  those  of  the 
■■  Malmaison "  type,  all  raised  from  seed  at 
Hayes.  As  an  instance  of  Mr.  Smith's  keen  in- 
terest, I  may  say  that  I  noticed  him  at  one 
of  the  exhibitions  carefully  examining  the 
exhibits,  after  which  he  remarked  to  me 
that  quite  fgur-fifths  of  the  varieties  ex- 
hibited were  raised  by  himself.  All  his  work  in 
connection  with  the  raising  of  seedlings  was 
done  in  the  most  methodical  manner^  and  his 
personal  interes.t  at  the  time  of  the  flowering  of 
the  seedlings  was  intense.  I  happened  to 
journey  to  Hayes  on  one  occasion  by  the  same 
train  as  he  did.  I  found  his  servant  wait- 
ing at  the  station  vdth  his  garden  coat  and  cap  ; 
he  quickly  changed  at  the  station,  and  went  off 
at  once  to  his  Carnation  bed.  He  would  have 
15,000  to  20,000  seedlings,  and  from  these  200 
to  300  would  be  selected  to  grow  again,  and  they 
were  tested  out-of-doors  for  border  culture  as 
well  as  for  flowering  under  glass  in  flower-pots. 

When  he  first  commenced  Carnation  cirlture, 
he  determined  not  to  grow  any  of  them  under 
glass,  but  he  found  after  experience  that  the  best 
flowers  were  obtained  under  glass;  not  that 
equally  large  and  fine  flowers  could  not  be  ob- 
tained from  well-cultivated  plants  in  the  borders, 
weather  permitting,  but  that  our  uncertain  cli- 
mate has  to  be  reckoned  with.  Insect  pests 
are  also  difficult  to  deal  with  out-of-doors.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  it  is  always  worth 
while  to  cultivate  som;  of  the  best  border  Car- 
nations under  glass.  Even  in  Germany  I  noticed 
that  the  best  self-coloured  and  fancy  varieties 
in  Mr.  Ernest  Benary's  nursery  were  covered 
with  glass  overhead,  but  they  were  exposed  at 
ihe  sides. 

At  Hayes,  numerous  beds  of  Carnations  were 
planted  in  the  flower  garden,  and  visitors  in  the 
season  will  remember  the  excellent  effect  pro- 
duced by  somo  of  the  beds  being  planted  with 
one  variety  only.  The  latest  work  of  Mr.  Smith 
was  a  very  successful  attempt  to  improve  the 
yellow-ground  Picotee.  As  is  well  known,  there 
is  no  difference  butanically  between  a  Carnation 
and  Picotee.  Th^  difference  is  in  colour  only. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  florist,  a  Picotee 
has  the  marginal  colour  only,  but  20  years  ago 
there  were  very  few  varieties  that  were  not 
marked  more  or  less  with  flakes  on  the  petals. 
I  had  produced  a  few  very  perfect  flowers  some 
20  or  25  years  ago.  One  named  Agnes  Cham- 
bers was  the  first,  and  this  was  succeeded  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Sydenham,  Mrs.  Douglas,  Mrs. 
Dranfield,  and  one  or  two  others.  Mr.  Smith's 
first  success  was  Childe  Harold,  and  his  latest  is 
John  Ruskin,  which,  as  exhibited  last  season, 
I  take  to  be  the  best  yellow-ground  Picotee  j'et 
raised — the  master's  last  and  bes^  gift.  He  will 
be  long  remembered  for  the  work  he  has  accom- 
plished.  It  rests  with  those  of  us  who  yet  re- 
main to  carry  it  on  still  further,  for  there  is 
no  known  limit  to  what  may  be  done  in  flori- 
culture. 

SELECT  LIST  OF  CARNATIONS  RAISED  BY 
THE  LATE  MR.  SMITH. 
Self  Carnations.— Agnes  Sorrel  [crimson).  Ann  Hatha- 
way (yellow),  Ann  Boleyn  (salmon),  Benbow  (buff).  Cecilia 


(yellow),  Copperhead  (dark  apricot).  Daffodil  (yellow),  Elu.t 
(scarlet),  Gulnare  (maroo.n),  Helmsman  (white),  Lady  Hli- 
mione  (salmon-pink).  Lady  Linlithgow  (brisht  ro^iv 
Mephisto  (crimson),  Miss  Audrey  Lanipbell  (yellow),  Mijs 
Maud  Sullivan  (delicate  pink),  Mrs.  Gascoigne  (rose-pink), 
Much-the-Miller  (pure  white).  Queen  of  Scots  (clear  pink', 
Seymour  Corkran  (amber),  Trojan  (white),  Triton  (maiooni, 
Zelia  (pure  white),  Zephyr  (blush),  King  Arthur  (crinibOM- 
scarlet). 

Fancies.— Aurelian,  Banshee,  Brodick.  Cavniv.il,  Chaali- 
cleer,  Charles  Martel.  Dido.  Dodson,  Erl  Kin-,',  Faica,  Grey 
Friar,  Guinevere,  Hidalgo,  Horsa,  King  Solomon,  Lord- 
Justice,  Lord  Steyne,  Mandarin,  Mikado,  Mrs.  Charles 
Baring,  Molly  Maguire,  Muleteer,  Pagin,  Pasquin,  Rony 
Buchanan,  Sir  Lancelot,  Robin  Hood,  Sam  Weller,  Strong- 
bow,  The  Nizam,  Twilight,  Yolande. 

Yellow-ground  Picotees,  -  Abbot,  Alcinons,  Alde- 
boian,  Annot  Lyie,  Argosy,  Countess  of  Strathmoie,  Daniel 
Defoe,  Diana,  Effie  Deans,  Empress  Eu«enie,  Gertrude,. 
Gladys.  Gretchen,  Gronow,  Heather  Bell,  Henry  Falkland,. 
Hesperia,  Hygeia,  Lady  Avebury,  Lady  Bristol,  Lady  St.  , 
Oswald,  Lauzan,  Lord  Napier,  Louisa,  Lucy  Glitters,  Mabel,. 
Mrs.  Walter  Heriot,  Mohican,  Ormonde,  Othello,  Professor, 
S-irchedon,  Tennyson,  Voltaire,  Wasp. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Varieties.- Albion  (deep. 
?;ilmon),  Baldwin  (rose-pink),  Calypso  (pale  pink  or  blusht, 
Florizel  (rose),  Horace  Hutchinson  (scarlet),  lolanthe  (bright 
lose),  King  Oscar  (crimson),  Lady  Grimston  (pinkish  ground 
mottled  rose),  Lady  Jane  Seymour  (pinkish  blush).  Lady 
Rose,  Lady  Ulrica  (saimon-rose),  Lord  Welby  (crimson), 
Margot  (bright  rose),  Mercia  (salmon),  Monk  (salmon),  Mrs^ 
de  Satge  (bright  scarlet),  Mrs.  Torrens  (salmon-pink),  Mrs. 
Trelawny  (dark-coloured  salmon),  Nautilus  (delicate  pink), 
Nell  Gwynne  (white).  Prime  Minister  (scarlet),  S^nlt 
(salmon).  The  Churchwarden  (crimson),  Tbora  (bluU.)- 
7.  Douglas. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(  Tlie  Editor  does  not  hold  himsclj  responsible  Jor  Ike 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

Fibre  from  Pine  Leaves. — Kefening  to  ihe 
paragraph  on  p.  280  on  cloth  made  from  the 
leaves  of  Tinus  ponderosa,  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  supplement  it  by  saying  that  the 
application  ot  the  leaves  of  Tines  to  textile 
purposes  has  been  known  for  a  considerable 
time ;  for  instance,  somewhere  about  the  year 
1860  a  fabric  called  Pine  wool  was  brought  to 
notice  as  a  special  product  of  some  factories 
that  had  been  recently  established  near  Breslau,. 
in  Silesia.  The  process  of  manufacture  con- 
sisted of  reducing  the  Pine  needles  to  a  coarse  ■ 
kind  of  fibre  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour.  la 
this  state  it  was  used  for  stuffing  cushions, 
mattresses,  etc.,  and  as  a  kind  of  wadding. 
With  further  developments  it  was  made  into 
yarn  and  then  woven,  chiefly  in  conjunction 
with  animal  wool,  and  sold  as  Pine  wool 
flannel,  with  a  strong  recommendation  of  its- 
superiority  over  ordinary  flannel,  as  it  was 
said  to  be  not  only  very  durable,  but  to  keep 
the  body  warm  without  undue  heating.  The 
principal  species  used  in  the  preparation  of 
this  wool  was  said  to  be  Pinus  Laricio.  Articles 
of  underclothing  were,  a  few  years  ago,  and 
may  still  be,  obtainable  in  London.  About  1887 
or  1888  another  kind  of  Pine  wool  became 
generally  known  as  a  North  American  product, 
which  was  prepared  from  the  long  leaves  of  the 
Turpentine  Pine  (Pinus  anstralis).  This  fibre, 
however,  was  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture 
of  carpets  and  matting,  much  of  it  being  left  in 
its  natural  brown  colour,  but  some  being  dyed, 
chiefly  red,  so  that  in  the  weaving  a  pattern 
could  be  produced.  I  can  testify  to  the 
durability  of  this  Pine  fibre,  having  had  one  of 
these  mats  in  constant  use  in  my  house  for  a 
considerable  time.  Considering  the  large  area 
over  which  Pinus  australis  grows  in  Carolina, 
Ceorgia,  and  Florida,  the  trees  offer  an  almost 
endless  supply  of  material.  Samples  of  both 
this  and  the  products  of  Pinus  Laricio  are 
exhibited  in  the  Kew  collection.  /afm  R. 
Jackson,   Clanmonl,   LympUone,   Devon. 

Notes     from     the      North-west.  —  Mr. 

Barley's  enquiry  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  drew  my  attention  to  a  plant  of 
Escallonia  niacrantha  which  was  planted  here 
against  a  north  wall  fully  50  years  ago,  when  the 
shrub  was  a  novelty.  The  wall  and  the  plant  are 
18  feet  high,  and  there  is  a  fine  display  of  flower 
on  it  at  tire  present  time.  As  for  Choisya 
ternata,  which  we  treated  to  a  greenhouse  when 
it  first  appeared,  it  will  grow  in  any  aspect  on 
the  west  coast,  provided  it  is  not  exposed  to 
bitter  winds  that  sear  the  fine  foliage  Its  aro- 
matic properties  protect  it  from  rabbits  after  it 
is  well  established,  and  we  use  it  here  as 
pheasant  cover  in  the  woods.  The  brightest 
thing  in  the  woods  just  now  is  Parrotia  persica. 
Unluckily,  my  stock  seems  to  have  been  deri>ed 
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from  cuttings,  for  the  plants  never  assume  an 
upright  growth.  It  has  not  flowered  in  this 
district,  so  far  as  I  know.  Schizostylis  coccinea 
and  Senecio  pulcher  are  in  fine  bloom  at  present. 
Pittosporum  Tobira,  on  a  wall,  has  a  few  trusses 
of  fragrant  bloom,  but  we  cannot  emulate  its 
luxuriance  on  the  Mediterranean  seaboard, 
where  it  scents  the  whole  air  at  this  season. 
Antholyza  paniculata  is  worth  growing  for  its 
foliage  alone.  The  flowers  are  long  past,  but 
its  great  sword-like  blades  are  now  a  fine  glow- 
ing  sheaf  of  russet  and  orange  shades,  l-unkia 
ovata  and  F.  subcordata  are  disappointing  in 
iheir  bloom,  but  well  worth  planting  besi:-.e  wood- 
land walks  for  their  clear  golden-yellow  tints 
in  autumn.  Rabbits  will  gnaw  th'&m  when  first 
planted,  but  leave  them  alone  when  established. 
The  same  applies  to  Pulnionaria  mollis,  of 
which  the  great  spotted  leaves  are  as  ornamental 
in  the  woodland  at  this  s^eason  as  are  its  blue 
and  rose-coloured  flowers  in  early  spring. 
Ht-rberi  Afaxiutll,  Monreith,  Scothmd,  Novem- 
Icr  13. 

Unseasonable  Flowers  (see  also  p.  3G3).— 
In  a  garden  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
(iareloch,  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  is  to  be 
joen  a  Laburnum  tree  in  full  bloom  with  also 
the  se>ad  vess>8ls  of  last  spring  attached  to  the 
tree.  During  October  Broom  growing  by  the 
roadside  hero  was  also  in  bloom.  Alexander  E. 
Bruce,  The  Bungalow,  Roseyieath,  Vitmbartonsl-.ire. 

Renaming  Fruits  at  Shows.— The  case  of 
renaming  an  Apple  at  the  recent  K.H.S.  Fruit 
Show  mentioned  by  E.  M.  on  page  346,  was  in 
the  class  for  ''any  other  variety  of  dessert" 
Apple.  As  so  many  persons  hold  Beauty 
of  Hants  to  be  but  Blenheim  Pippin 
under  another  name,  the  fruits  were  dis- 
qualified. The  three  judges  were  quite 
i-ssured  that  the  fruits  were  not  those  of 
Beauty  of  Hants,  but  were  most  probably  those 
of  Mabbott's  Pearmain,  and  they  so  named 
them.  Having  originally  named  Beauty  of  Hants 
Apple  when  first  seen  growing  at  Glenbyre, 
Southampton,  nearly  40  years  ago,  I  am  certain 
that  the  fruits  in  question  bore  no  resemblance 
in  their  appearance  to  the  fruits  of  the  original 
tree.  No  doubt  many  varieties  were  sent  out 
under  that  name  It  very  often  happens  at  or- 
dinary R.H  S.  meetings  that  the  nomenclature 
both  of  exhibitors  and  nurserymen  has  to  be 
corrected.      A.    D. 


SOCIETIES. 

SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

NovEMnEK  3. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
association  was  held  on  this  date.  Mr.  Why- 
tock,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of  the  members. 
Mr.  David  Nicoll,  Kossie,  Forgandenny,  read  a 
paper  on  **  Chrysanthemums  :  the  Growing  and 
.'Showing  of  Large  Blooms  for  Beginners."  Mr. 
NicoU  confined  his  remarlis  entirely  to  the  d^a- 
tails  of  his  own  methods  of  cultivation.  Twenty- 
one  new  members  were  elected.  The  paper  for 
the  ne.\t  monthly  meeting,  to  be  held  on  De- 
cember 1,  will  be  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston, 
the  subject  being  "To  Prune  or  Not  to  Prune?  " 


ASCOT    HORTICULTURAL   AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

NovEMKER  3,  4. — The  members  of  this  society 
Vjeld  their  twenty-third  exhibition  on  the  above 
dates,  and  the  show  was  ir\  every  way  a  suc- 
cess. The  president.  Sir  Edwin  burning-Law- 
rence. Bart.,  won  most  of  the  first  prizes  in 
the  classes  for  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
for  vegetables.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the 
attendance   was   numerous. 

In  the  open  class  for  24  Japanese  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, the  1st  prize  was  won  by  the  Hon.  Justice 
.SwiNFEN  JCadv,  O.Ttlands  Lodge,  Weybridge  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  I^ock),  with  good  blooms  of  popular 
i-arieties.  2nd,  Christie  Resden,  li^sq.,  Windle- 
sham   (gr.   Mr.  W.   Wilson). 

In  the-  class  for  18  incurved  blooms,  Mrs. 
Christy  won  the  1st  prize  easily ;  2nd,  C. 
Arthi'R   Peas^on,   Esq. 

Mrs.  Christy  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for 
36  blooms  of  incurved  and  Japanese  blooms  in 
equal   numbers,   being  the   only   exhibitor. 


In  the  class  for  12  Japanese  blooms  open 
only  to  exhibitors  employing  a  single  gardener, 
C.  H.  AusiEN,  Esq.,  Englefield  Green  (gr.  Mr. 
H.    G.   Worsfold;,    was   placed   1st. 

E.  IvENSON,  H^q.,  The  Charters,  Sunninghill 
(gr.  Mr.  F.  Capp),  showed  the  best  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  not  disbudded;  2nd,  Miss 
Thacker  (gr.  W.  Neall. 

In  the  classes  for  vegetables  Sir  E.  Durning- 
L.\WREXC£  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor. 


TORQUAY    DISTRICT    GARDENERS'. 

October  5. — This  association  held  a  most 
successful  Chrysanthemum  show  in  the  Bath 
Saloons,  Torquay,  on  this  date.  The  fine 
weather  resulted  in  a  very  large  attendance  of  the 
public,  and  as  the  association  has  been  for- 
tunate in  securing  fine  days  for  its  shows  for  the 
past  few  years,  its  financial  posidon  at  the 
present  time  is  exceptionally  strong.  Competi- 
tion was  very  keen,  and  the  entries  exceeded 
those  of  previous  years,  while  seven  competitors 
exhibited  for  the  first  time.  Sir  John  Edwards- 
Moss  showed  (not  for  competition)  a  group  of 
Orchids,  including  many  rare  species  and  varie- 
ties, among  which  was  a  fine  white  hybrid  Cat- 
tleya 

In  the  competitive  classes  the  Rev.  T.  Sheep- 
shanks won  the  1st  prizes  in  the  classes  for  36 
Japanese  and  12  Japanese  blooms.  Col.  Cary 
was  placed  1st  in  the  class  for  24  blooms.  The 
best  six  incurved  Chrysanthemums  were  shown 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  W.  Fletcher,  and  Mrs.  J.  Lyon 
gained  the  1st  prize  for  12  large  blooms  staged 
in  vases.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Tayleur  showed  the  best 
six  white  Japanese,  Mrs.  J.  LvoN  the  best  six 
yellow  Japanese,  and  Col.  Cary  the  best  six 
blooms  of  any  other  colour  in  Japanese  blooms. 
The  best  four  vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums 
were  exhibited  by  Mrs.  J.  Lyon.  The  Silver  Cup 
presented  by  Lady  Albertha  Lopes  for  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemum  plants  was  secured  by  Mrs, 
Richardson,  and  the  .Silver  Cup  for  a  group  of 
single  Chrysanthemums,  presented  by  Lady 
Macgregor,  by  Mrs.  J.  Lyon. 

Many  classes,  which  were  well  filled,  were  de- 
voted to  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  chief  winner 
in  these  being  Mr.  P.  P.  Alexander. 

The  Devon  Roserv,  Torquay,  staged  a  fine 
collection  of  plants,  which  comprised  Orchids, 
Crotons,  Begonias,  Heaths,  Palms,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  Cyclamen  ;  while  a  splendid  display 
of  fruit  came  from  the  fruit  farm  of  this  company. 
Messrs  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  showed  a 
collection  of  rock  and  border  plants,  a  pleasing 
selection  of  winter-flowering  Carnations,  berry- 
bearing  shrubs,  and  single  Chrysanthemums! 
Mr.  W.  B.  Smale,  Torquay,  contributed  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants;  and  Mr.  J.  Heath, 
Kingskersw-ell,  exhibited  Violets  in  many  beauti- 
ful varieties. 

PUTNEY    AND    WANDSWORTH 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  5,  6. — Whatever  degree  of  failing 
enthusiasm  there  nia\'  be  noticed  in  some  dis- 
tricts in  regard  to  exhibiting  Chrysanthemums, 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  least  affects  the  ex- 
hibitions of  this  suburban  society.  The  31st 
annual  show  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Wandsworth,  on  the  above  dates,  and  the  dis- 
play was  rather  better  than  usual.  Not 
only  were  the  exhibits  of  Chrysanthemums 
numerous  and  of  good  quality,  but  the  contribu- 
tions of  Begonias,  decorative  plants  and  fruit 
and  vegetables  added  much  intereist  to  the 
event.  Begonia  (.iloire  de  Lorraine  was 
especially  good.  There  were  many  more  exhibits 
of  these  plants  than  there  were  prizes  offered, 
otherwise  each  collection  was  worthy  of  acknow- 
ledgment. It  is  remarkable  what  fine  speci- 
mens can  be  grown  in  pots  as  small  as  5  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  colour  of  the  profuse 
flowers  is  so  bright  as  to  cause  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums to  suffer  in  comparison. 

In  the  class  for  displays  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  foliage  plants  arranged  on  spaces  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  superficial  feet,  G.  P.  B.  Fores, 
Esq.,  Blenheim,  Raynes  Park  (gr.  Mr.  C. 
PuUen),  won  the  1st  prize,  and  the  1st 
prizewinner  of  last  year,  J  W.  Charring- 
TON,  Esq.  (gr.  -Mr.  J.  Prentice),  was  placed  3rd 
in  this  class,  but  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for 
a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants.  Madame 
Stuart,  The  Convent,  Roehampton  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Smith),  won  the  1st  prizes  in  the  classes  for  (1) 


24  cut  blooms"  of  Chrysanthemums,  (2)  12  cut 
blooms,  (3)  six  yellow  Japanese  blooms,  and 
four  of  the  classes  for  fruit.  J.  A.  Young, 
Esq.,  Stone  House,  West  Hill  (gr.  Mr.  . 
G.  H.  Street),  had  the  best  Chrysanthemum 
plants,  and  won  1st  prizes  for  Potatos  and  a 
collection  of  vegetables.  Other  winners  of  1st 
prizes  included  Jas.  Hooker,  Esq.,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Dark),  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Kin- 
tore  (gr.  Mr.   D.  Anderson),  and  others. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal 
Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  contributed  a  large 
group  of  choice  foliage  and  flowering  plants ; 
Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey, 
a  group  of  shrubs;  and  Mr.  R.  Neal,  Trinity 
Road,  Wandsworth,  a  group  of  plants. 


WINDSOR  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Novemiier  6.— This  annual  show  was  held 
in  the  Albert  Institute,  Windsor,  and  was  a 
success  in  every  way,  cut  blooms  especially 
being  remarkably  line.  The  flowers  that  won 
the  King's  Cup  were  probably  the  finest  shown 
anywhere  this  season  in  size,  quality  of  petal, 
and  colour.  Fruit  and  vegetables,  also  miscel- 
laneous subjects,  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
exhibition. 

Cur  Bi.oOiMS. — The  King's  Silver  Challenge 
Cup  was  the  leading  prize  in  the  schedule.  It 
was  offered  for  the  best  six  vases  each  contain- 
ing five  blooms  of  a  Japanese  variety.  The  Cup 
must  be  won  three  times  before  it  becomes  the 
absolute  propert}'  of  an  exhibitor.  Last  year 
Prince  Hatzfeldt  secuic-d  the  trophy,  but  this 
year  he  was  placed  3rd.  E.  Mocatta,  Esq., 
Addlestone  (gr.  Mr.  Stephenson),  won  the  trophy 
on  this  occasion  quite  easily,  making  his  second 
victory.  The  varieties  were  Leigh  Park  Rival 
(magnificently  coloured).  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, F.  S.  Vallis  (of  enormous  size),  Reginald 
Vallis,  Lady  Talbot,  and  .Walter  Jinhs.  2nd, 
G.  D.  Faber,  Esq.,  C.B.,  M.P.,  Rush  Court, 
Wallingford. 

In  the  class  for  18  Japanese  blooms  on  long 
stems  arranged  in  a  space  of  5  feet  by  3  feet, 
with  foliage  plants  oi  cut  foliage,  there  were 
five  entrants.  E.  Mocaita,  Esq.,  again  secured 
the  leading  position  with  handsome  blooms  of 
popular  varieties  pleasingly  associated  with 
Spiraea  Thunbergii,-  golden-leaved  Privetj  and 
Asparagus  plumosa.  Mr.  Fabee  followed 
closely. 

In  the  class  for  12  Japanese  and  12  incurved 
blooms,  distinct,  a  silver  Challenge  Cup  formed 
part  of  the  1st  prize,  for  which  four  growers 
competed.  G.  B.  F'ortescue,  Esq.,  Dropmore, 
Maidenhead  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Page),  won  the  1st 
prize  easily  with  handsome  examples  of  F.  S. 
Vallis,  W.  Etherington,  Edith  Smith,  Splendour, 
R.  Vallis,  Lady  Talbot,  W.  Jinks,  and  others. 

There  was  a  class  for  12  Japanese  blooms 
arranged  in  a  vase  W'ith  any  natural  foliage, 
and  this  made  a  pleasing  display  that  demon- 
strated the  value  of  large  Chrysanthemums  for 
decorative  purposes.  Mr.  Fortescue  was  1st 
with  handsome  flowers  and  richly-tinted  sprays 
of  Guelder  Rose  foliage.  2nd,  Mrs.  Goodlake 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  Hearn). 

Groups  of  ChrvsanthEiMUMs  in  pots  w-ere  not 
numerous,  although  those  seen  were  of  much 
interest.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Foster,  Clewer  Manor  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Cole),  won  in  the  large-flowered  section 
with  well-grown  plants  neatly  arranged,  and 
bearing  handsome  blooms. 

Two  groups  of  single-flowered  varieties  not 
disbudded  made  an  interesting  display,  and 
showed  well  the  value  of  this  section  of  the 
flower  for  decorative  purposes.  F.  Ricardo, 
Esq.,  Old  Windsor  (gr.  Mr.  E  West),  won  the 
1st  prize.     

DERBY    GARDENERS'. 

November  6,  7. — This  association  held  an 
exhibition  at  the  St.  James'  Hall  on  these  dates. 
In  spite  of  the  difficulties  the  promoters  had 
to  encounter  through  the  hurriedly-arranged 
show,  the  parent  society  having  met  with  disas- 
ter, the  exhibition  was  successful.  Decorative 
exhibits  w-ere  abundant ;  cut  blooms  were,  how- 
ever,  not  numerous,  the  flowers  of  local  growers 
having  suffered  from  damping. 

The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  made  an  effec- 
tive display.  Sir  Edwin  Anns  (gr.  Mr.  Daimesl 
secured  the  ist  honours,  being  closely  followed 
bv  Councillor  Flint. 

Table  decoration  presented  a  charming  sight. 
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the  1st  prize  being  taken  by  "Mrs.  Flint.  Table 
plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  j'.  Evans,  Chaddesden 
Hall,  were  very  choice;  likewise  bouquets 
staged  by  Mr;  J.  Wood. 

Tlie  Earl  of  H.a.reington,  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  showed  a 
collection  of  fruit,  the  display  being  a  great 
r.ttrnction.  Mr.  Shambeook  put  up  a  splendid 
{.roup  of  Carnations,  edged  with  Cyclamen; 
Elso  a  group  of  Begonias.  Mr.  JOE  King  fur- 
nished many  decorative  flowering  and  foliage 
plants. 

The  leading  class  for  cut  blooms  was  one  for 
12  Japanese  Chrysantliemums,  the  premier  posi- 
tion being  won  by  Mr.  J.  Evans  ;  2nd,  Mr.  F. 
Me.akin.  Mr.  Evans  also  led  in  the  class  for  12 
incurved  varieties.  The  arrangements  were  ad- 
mirably carried  out  by  Mr.  \Y.  Carton,  the 
hon.  secretary 


Messrs.  Robeet  Veitch  &  Son, Exeter,  shov.ed 
a  collection  of  winter-flowering  Carnations,  also 
many  berry-bearing  shrubs  and  other  plants. 
The  Devon  Roseev,  Torquay,  staged  a  fine  as- 
sortment of  Apples.  Messrs.  HE..iTH  &  Son, 
Cheltenham,  exhibited  a  representative  collec- 
tion of  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums,  also  Or- 
chids and  Carnations. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE    FRUIT    AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  9. — The  4Jth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Gloucestershire  Root,  Fruit  and  Grain  So- 
ciety was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the  Corn 
Exchange,  Gloucester.  As  shov.ing  the  rapid 
strides  made  by  this  society  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, it  may  be  stated  that  in  1894  there  were 
only  80  classes  in  the  schedule  and  300  entries. 
On  this  occasion  there  were  116  classes  and 
nearly  700  entries. 

In  the  classes  for  Chrysanthemums  the  chief 
prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  Jas.  Horlick,  Cowley 
Manor  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Maddocks),  Sir  Hubert 
Pakry,  Highnam  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Berry),  and  Mr. 
W.  Neath  Baker  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Alpin). 

The  fruit  classes  were  particularly  well  filled, 
and  some  magnificent  specimens,  both  of 
culinary  and  dessert  fruit,  were  shown.  In  the 
Apple  and  Pear  classes  the  principal  prize- 
winners were  Messrs.  D.  Phelps,  Tibberton ; 
Col.  Henry,  Ledbury ;  M.  K.  M.  Power, 
Ross ;  A.  Harris,  Quedgeley ;  W.  G.  Can- 
ning, Hartpury ;  James  Hitch  &  Son,  Shur- 
dington ;  W.  S.  R.  Cox,  Ross;  Sir  William 
Starling,  Bart.,  Stanley  Park  ;  J.  R.  Bennett, 
Claxhill ;  Sir  Willi.im  Wehdeebukn,  Bart., 
Meredith ;  and  Sir  Hubert  Parry. 

The  champion  prize,  a  silver  cup  presented 
by  Mr.  Henry  Terrell,  K.C.,  awarded  to  the 
competitor  gaining  the  highest  number  of 
points,  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  Dent,  Brocklehurst, 
Sudeley  Castle. 

WEST    OF    ENGLAND    CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

November  10. — This  society  held  an  extremely 
successful  exhibition  in  the  Guildhall,  Plymouth, 
on  this  date.  The  cut  blooms  attained  a  high 
.standard  of  merit.  In  the  premier  class  for  48 
Japanese  blooms  the  competition  between  Mr.  W. 
IGGULDEN  and  the  iCxecutors  of  Lady  Ashbur- 
TON  was  extremely  close,  but  the  result  was  in 
the  order  of  their  names.  Fine  blooms  in  the 
winning  stand  were  F.  S.  \'allis,  Mnje.  G.  Rivol, 
Algernon  Davis,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  and  Valerie 
Greenham.  In  the  class  for  24  Japanese 
blooms  the  position  of  these  two  competitors 
was  reversed.  The  display  of  fruit  was  pro- 
bably the  finest  that  has  ever  appeared  at  the 
Guildhall,  the  entries  being  very  numerous, 
?.nd  the  Apples  and  Pears  very  large  and  highly 
coloured,  while  some  of  the  Grapes  were  mag- 
inficent.  Shower  bouquets  and  floral  decora- 
tion contributed  to  the  attractions  of  the  show, 
and  the  1st  prize  collection  of  salads,  occupy- 
ing spaces  of  4  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches,  and  con- 
taining almost  50  varieties,  proved  a  great  centre 
of  interest.  The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums 
were  confined  to  single  varieties,  and  were,  there-  ' 
fore,  far  lighter  in  appearance  than  in  the  past, 
when  heavy  show  blooms  were  introduced  into 
them.  Many  classes  were  provided  for  residents 
within  a  radius  of  15  miles  of  Plymouth,  as  well 
as  for  amateurs  and  cottagers. 

The  principal  prizewinners  in  the  competi- 
tive classes  were  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Exors.  of 
Lady  Ashburton,  the  Rev.  T.  Sheepshanks, 
the  Rev.  S.  Baking-Gould,  Messrs.  Webber  & 
Sons,  Mrs.  Bainbridge,  Mr.  J.  Hannaford, 
Mr.  C.  Bewes,  Mr.  C.  Finch,  and  Dr.  Burke. 

The  chief  prizes  for  fruit  and  vegetables  were 
won  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill,  but  the  Earl  of  MoR- 
LEV,  General  S'r  R.  Phle-Caeew,  the  Earl  of 
Mount  Edgecumbe,  and  the  Earl  of  Devon 
were  also  winners  in  the  fruit  classes. 


CORN   EXCHANGE   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

NovEHBEE  11. — The  annual  exhibition  held  on 
behalf  of  the  funds  of  the  Com  Exchange 
Benevolent  Society  took  place  on  this  date  in  a 
room  adjoining  the  Corn  Exchange,  Mark  Lane, 
London.  There  v.'as  a  fair  number  of  exhibitors, 
but  the  competition  was  not  so  keen  as  could  be 
desired. 

In  the  class  for  12  Japanese  blooms,  distinct, 
the  1st  prize  was  worthily  awarded  to  E. 
Mocatta,  Esq.,  Woburn  Place,  Addlestone  (gr. 
Mr.  Thos.  Stephenson),  for  a  very  fine  set  of 
blooms,  consisting  of  Lady  Talbot,  Mrs.  W. 
Knox,  Leigh  Park  Wonder,  Reginald  Vallis,  and 
other  important  varieties.  The  group  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Challenge  Cup.  2nd,  W.  R. 
Claeke,  Esq.,  Debden  Hall,  Loughton  (gr.  Mr. 
F.  King).  There  were  six  competitors  in  this 
class. 

The  keenest  competition  was  in  the  class  for 
six  large  Japanese  bl(X)ms  arranged  in  a  vase. 
There  were  nine  exhibitors,  and  the  1st  prize  was 
secured  by  C.  B.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  who  had  good 
blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis ;  2nd,  Wickiiam  Jones, 
Esq.,  South  Norwood. 

For  a  collection  of  single  Chrysanthemums, 
arranged  in  a  vase,  E.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  won  the 
1st  prize. 

Alfred  Bovill,  Esq.,  Dunmow,  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  for  a  basket  of  fruit.  The  best 
black  Grapes  were  shown  by  F.  W.  Smith,  Esq., 
Duneevan,  Oatlands  Park  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Haskell). 


READING    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  11. — The  usual  autumn  show  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  two  large  rooms  being 
occupied  by  the  exhibits.  In  each  case  in  the 
competing  groups  the  plants  and  flowers  were 
packed  much  too  closely  and  stiffly.  Only  two 
large  groups  were  in  competition  for  the  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  the  first  place  being  talcen  by  the 
President,  S.  B.  Joel,  Esq.,  of  Maiden  Erleigh 
(gr.  Mr.  Johnson),  who  had  much  the  better 
flowers;  2nd,  C.  E.  Kevser,  Esq.,  -Aldermaston 
Court  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Gait).  There  were  three 
smaller  groups,  each  arranged  too  solid  and 
most  inartistic. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  set  up  a  large 
group  of  single-flowered  Chrysanthemums  raised 
from  seed  sown  last  spring,  the  plants  being 
tall  and  carrying  numbers  of  light,  elegant 
blooms.  There  were  several  groups  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  in  small  pots  arranged  on 
a  table ;  the  best  of  these  came  from  l^d\- 
Cooke,  Reading  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Wynni.  In  competi- 
tion for  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons  for  seedling-raised  Chrysanthemum  plants, 
the  first  of  these  was  taken'by  Mr.  Perkins,  of 
Greenlands  Gard-ens,  Ilenley-on-Thames. 

Cut  blooms. — Very  fine  and  well-finished 
blooms  were  the  24  incurved  Chrysanthemums 
shown  by  Mrs.  Christie,  Windlesham  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Wilson).  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Leatherhead  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Mease),  won  the  2nd  prize  with  larger 
flowers  that  lacked  refinement.  For  12  incurved 
blooms  C.  T.  Crews,  Esq.,  Billingbear  Park 
(gr.  Mr.  Ashmani,  was  placed  1st.  Mr.  Mease 
won  in  the  class  for  one  variety  having  fine 
blooms  of  Clara  Wells.  The  Silver  Medal 
given  by  S.  B.  Joel,  Esq.,  for  the  best  flower 
in  the  show  was  awarded  to  a  specimen  of  the 
variety  C.  H.  Curtis.  Japanese  blooms  were 
shown  in  large  numbers,  the  best  in  the  class  for 
24  blooms  being  shown  by  A.  C.  Hammersley, 
Esq.,  Bourne  End  (gr.  Mr.  Waller).  He  had 
capital  flowers  of  Leigh  Park  Wonder,  J.  E. 
Dennis,  Mme.  Carnot,  W.  A.  Etherington, 
Reg.  Vallis,  and  other  popular  kinds.  2nd,  Mr. 
Mease.  For  six  Japanese  blooms  of  one  variety 
G.  W.  Ayres,  Esq.,  Mortimer  (gr.  Mr.  Sher- 
lock), was  1st,  having  fine  F.  S.  Vallis.  Mr. 
Wilson  set  up  the  best  12  Japanese  blooms, 
while  Mr.  Waller  was  an  easy  Ist  in  the  class 
for  six  vases  of  large  blooms.  Twelve  bunches 
of  single  Chrysanthemums  formed  a  strong  fea- 
ture.    Mr.    A.    Ct.    Nichols,    of    Strathfieldsave 


Gardens,  secured  the  1st  place  Avith  a  very 
bright  display.     2nd,  Mr.   Sherlock. 

Fruit  formed  a  very  large  feature  at  this 
show,  and  the  competition  was  generally  good. 
Mr.  Nichols  was  1st  in  most  of  the  Grape 
classes.  Mr.  Coote  won  the  1st  prize  for  Lady 
Downes  variety  and  also  2nd  prize  in  three  other 
classes.  Dessert  Apples  were  shown  in  great 
numbers,  Mr.  Johnso.n,  Mr.  Nichols,  M;. 
Ashman,  and  Mr.  F.  Scutter  being  prominent 
exhibitors. 

Mr.  Gardener  put  up  the  finest  eight  dishes 
of  Pears,  having  excellent  samples  for  a  rather 
bad  Pear  season ;  and  H.  F.  Sutton,  Esq., 
Reading  (gr.  Mr.  Wicks),  had  the  best  four 
dishes  of  these  fruits. 

Mr.  C.  Foster,  University  College  Gardens, 
arranged  a  collection  of  singularl)^  beautiful 
Apples,  and  some  cut  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
in  vases.  Floral  decorations  came  from  Mr.  G. 
Phippen,  Mr.  S.  J.  Vindar,  and  Messrs.  Powell 
&  Sons,  all  of  Reading. 


WOOLTON    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  11. — The  tenth  annual  show  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  Church  Hall,  which  is 
an  admirably-lighted  building. 

The  entries  were  slightly  fewer  than  usual, 
but  in  some  classes  the  quality  was  of  the  best. 
This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  class  for 
large  cut  blooms,  in  which  five  exhibits  were 
staged. 

W.  ToD,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Eaton),  won  the  1st 
prize  in  the  class  for  24  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  not  fewer  than  18  varieties  with  excel- 
lent blooms,  including  Mrs.  C.  Penfold,  for 
which  he  received  the  N.C.S.  Certificate  as  being 
the  best  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show.  The  other 
prizewinners  in  this  class  were  Lieut. -Col.  J. 
B.  Gaskell  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Stonev)  and  Thos. 
Clarke,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Clarke).'  The  best  18 
blooms  of  Japajiese  varieties,  distinct,  were 
shown  by  Sir  W.  H.  Tate,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Ilaigh),  while  in  the  class  for  12  varieties  P. 
W.  Baer,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Keightley),  was  placed 
Ist. 

Mr.  J.  Stoney  won  the  leading  position  for  18 
incurved  varieties,  but  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  who  was 
2nd,  had  the  premier  bloom  in  his  example  of 
Buttercup. 

For  nine  vases  of  single  varieties,  nine  flowers 
in  each  vase,  Mr.  H.  Howard  was  awarded  the 
Ist  prize  for  fresh,  well-grown  blooms,  but 
their  beauty  was  somewhat  marred  in  their 
being  staged  too  high.  Mr.  G.  Eaton  won  the 
2nd  prize  in  this  class  with  a  charming  lot. 

Mr.  W.  Wilson  (gr.  to  W.  Cunningham,  Esq.) 
led  in  the  class  for  three  vases  of  single 
varieties. 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots  are  always  shown 
well  at  this  exhibition.  For  three  Japanese 
plants  of  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  W.  Wilson  se- 
cured the  premier  award  ;  also  forgone  incurved, 
one  reflexed,  and  one  pompon  variety.  The  best 
plant  of  a  variety  of  single  Chrysanthemum 
was  won  by  A.  Eaki.e,  Icsq.  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Hitch- 
man)  ;  while  the  best  plant  of  an  Anemone  flow- 
ered variety  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Keightley. 

In  the  classes  for  miscellaneous  plants  the 
principal  prizewinners  were  Mr.  T.  Hitch- 
man,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr  G.  Haigh,  J.  W. 
Hughes,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  McCoU),  Mr.  G. 
Eaton,  and  Mr.  J.  Stoney. 

In  the  fruit  classes  the  best  black  and  the 
best  white  Grapes  were  shown  by  Col.  R.  Ire- 
land-Blackburxe  (gr.  Mr  A.  A.  Evansi.  This 
exhibitor  also  secured  the  leading  awarc^s  for 
three  dishes  of  dessert  and  three  dishes  of  culin- 
ary Apnles,  also  for  one  dish  of  stewing  Pear.3. 

Mr.  T.  Keightley  showed  the  best  collection 
of  vegetables. 

CHESTER    PAXTON. 

November  11,  12. — The  20th  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Town  H.- 
Chester,  on  these  dates.  The  numl:;er  of  inu.- 
vidual  exhibitors  and  also  the  number  of  entries 
exceeded  those  of  previous  years,  nxid  the 
attendance  of  the  public  was  satisfactory.  The 
1st  prize  for  a  group  of  single  Chrysanthemums 
was  won  by  F.  B.  Summers,  Esq.,  Bache  H,t1! 
(gr.  Mr.  E.  Stubbs),  last  year's  Ist  prizewinn.-i 
Dr.  Laurence,  of  the  County  Asyl-jm,  bei.ig 
placed  2nd.  The  president  of  the  society.  '!'. 
Gibbons  Frost,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Gilbfri/.  v.cs 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  a  pronp  ■  i  nixed 
Chrysanthemums;    2nd,    Mr.     "oiis    M    -sford. 
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Tatteiihall  (gr.  Mr.  Green).  Only  one  entry  was 
received  ia  the  class  for  a  group  of  Japanese  and 
incurved  varieties,  the  exhibitor  being  Mr. 
K.  Sti-bbSj  Bache  Hall.  The  group  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize.  Some  e.vcellent  cut  blooms  of 
Japanese  and  incurved  varieties  were  shown, 
but  the  number  of  single  varieties  exceeded 
these  considerably.  The  Champion  Prize  and 
Medal  for  the  best  24  dishes  of  Apples  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Pitcairn  Campbet^l,  Christie- 
ton  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  John  Weaver)  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J 
Saunderson.  In  the  cottagers'  classes  some  ex 
cellent  Apples  were  shown.  Trade  exhibits  o: 
Chrysanthemums  were  put  up  by  Messrs. 
DiCKSONS,  Ltd.,  Chester,  Messrs.  Clibrans, 
Altrincham,  Messrs.  McHattie  &  Co.,  Chester, 
Mr.  F.  \Y.  DuTTON,  Chester,  and  Mr.  John 
Kirk. 

BRITISH     GARDENEES'    ASSOCIATION. 

(LONDON  BRANCH.) 
November  12; — The  third  monthly  meeting  o 
the  winter  session  was  held  at  Carr's  Restau 
rant  on  this  date,  Mr.  E.  Y.  Hawes  presiding 
It  was  resolved  at  the  general  meeting  that  al 
members  of  this  branch  should  contribute  Is 
annually  to  the  Journal  Fund.  At  the  close  o 
the  ordinary  business  a  paper  entitled  "  Famous 
Old-time  Gardeners,  illustrated  by  limelight 
views,  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  Harrison  Dick. 


ANCIENT  SOCIETY  OF  YORK  FLORISTS. 

November  11,  12.  —The  twenty-ninth  annual 
Chrysanthemum  show  held  in  conjunction  with 
this  society  took  place  on  these  dates.  Tak- 
ing the  exhibits  as  a  whole,  they  compared  very 
favourably  with  those  of  previous  years.  The 
building  at  York  in  which  this  show  is  held  is 
very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  floral  ex- 
hibits are  arranged  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
the  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  galleries. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
interspersed  with  other  foliage  plants,  there 
were  four  competitors,  two  of  the  exhibits  being 
very  good.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
Frederick  Hotels,  Ltd.,  Harrogate  (gr.  Mr 
Hanchant),  the  exhibit  being  a  very  fine  one. 
The  2nd  prize  also  went  to  an  exhibitor  from 
Harrogate,  Mr.  S.  Spencer  (gr.  Mr.  I'ettinger), 
whose  plants  forming  the  background  were  not 
so  good  as  his  Chrysanthemums. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for 
effect  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
HiELDS,  Acomb,  York,  for  a  capital  exhibit  of 
well-grown  plants.  The  same  exhibitor  won  the 
1st  prize  in  a  class  confined  to  amateurs  for  a 
group  of  plants.  The  next  class  was  for  a  pillar 
group  of  Chrysanthemums,  a  somewhat  novel 
but  artificial  arrangement,  and  one  that  it  is  only 
possible  to  stage  in  a  high  building.  Messrs. 
Theakstone  &  Sons,  florists,  York,  wer« 
awarded  the  1st  prize  with  a  very  effective  ex- 
hibit; 2nd,  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  Cottingham,  Hull. 
There  was  good  competition  in  the  classes  for 
incurved  Japanese,  and  single  Chrysanthemums 
as  pot-grown  plants,  though  the  exhibits  were 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  som.e  few  years  ago. 
Mrs.  GuTCH  (gr.  Mr.  Everard),  Holgate,  York, 
showed  well-grown  plants  in  these  classes. 

The  exhibits  of  cut  flowers  were  very  good, 
especially  in  the  classes  for  Japanese  varieties. 
For  36  blooms  the  Marquis  of  Northampton 
(gr.  Mr.  Searle)  won  the  1st  prize  with  a  fine 
array  of  flowers  of  leading  varieties  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
\V.  Iggulden,  Fronie,  Somerset.  For  18  blooms 
in  not  fewer  than  12  varieties  the  Earl  of 
Feversham  (gr.  Mr.  Williams)  was  placed  Ist. 
He  also  secured  the  same  position  in  the  classes 
for  12  and  six  blooms  of  one  variety.  Capt. 
Lavcock,  Wiseton  Park,  Bawtry  (gr.  Mr. 
Musk),  was  also  a  successful  exhibitor  in  these 
classes. 

The  exhibits  of  fruit  were,  on  the  whole,  very 
good,  and  Apples  in  particular.  For  six 
bunches  of  Grapes  in  three  varieties  Lord 
Hotham,  Dalton  Hall,  Hull  (gr.  Mr.  Jackson), 
was  a  good  1st  with  Black  Alicante,  Mrs.  Pear- 
son, and  splendid  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria. The  same  exhibitor  was  1st  in  the  class 
for  six  dishes  of  dessert  fruits.  For  two  bunches 
of  black  Grapes  the  Hon.  E.  F.  Wood  (gr.  Mr. 
Dawes)  was  awarded  the  Isf  prize  for  Gross  Col- 
mar.  Lord  Hotham  won  in  the  class  for  white 
Grapes. 

There  was  keen  competition  in  the  classes  for 


Apples  and  Pears,  Capt.  Laycock,  the  Marquis 
of  NoRTHAMiroN,  Lord  Deramore,  Heslington, 
York  (gr.  Mi.  C^oodall),  and  Mr.  J.  Brennand 
(gr.  Mr.  Hathaway)  being  the  most  prominent 
exhibitors. 

The  vegetables  were  of  good  quality,  but  they 
were  not  staged  so  tastefully  as  might  te  de- 
sired. 

STIRLING    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Nove-MBER  12,  13. — The  19th  annual  shi  iw  of 
the  above  society  took  place  in  the  Albert  Halls, 
Stirling,  on  these  dates.  Compared  with  those 
of  former  years,  the  exhibition  showed  a  great 
advance  in  the  numbers  and  gener.al  excellence 
of  the  exhibits.  The  entries  were  80  in  excess 
of  those  of  last  year.  The  lesser  hall  was 
requisitioned  to  accommodate  the  dis-plays  of 
decorated  dinner  tables,  amateurs'  plants,  and 
vegetables. 

Mr.  Stewart,  Dunkeld,  secured  the  premier 
award  of  the  show,  the  Hon.  President's  Cup, 
in  competition  with  six  other  exhibitors.  Last 
year's  cup-holder,  Mr.  Morton,  Cullen  House, 
Banff,  followed  closely,  and  Mr.  D.  Carmichael 
was  placed  3rd.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Aberdeen,  was 
the  most  successful  amateur  competitor. 

A  large  number  of  exhibits  of  plants  was 
seen,  and  competition  in  this  section  was  un- 
usually keen.  Mr.  Jenner,  a  Stirling  amateur, 
secured  the  Corporation  Cup  with  four  well- 
grown  specimens ;  2nd,  Mr.  Wood,  and  Mr. 
Gray  3rd.  Mr.  Gray  led  in  most  of  the  other 
classes  for  plants. 

Fruit  was  well  staged,  especially  fine  being 
Apples.  Mr.  Morton  showed  the  best  dessert 
Apples,  and  Mr.  Blacklock,  Blairdrummond, 
was  placed  1st  for  culinary  varieties.  Mr. 
Ritchie  won  the  first  prize  for  Pears,  and  this 
exhibitor  won  three  1st  prizes  in  the  Grape 
classes.  Mr.  Ritchie  is  retiring  from  his  posi- 
tion at  Polmaise,  having  had  the  care  of  these 
famous  fruit  gardens  for  more  than  30  years. 

Vegetables. — Mr.  John  Ogilvie,  Larbert, 
secured  the  premier  place  for  a  collection  ot 
vegetables.  In  the  amateur  classes  Messrs. 
Jenner  and  C^rrighan,  Gargunnock,  were  the 
principal  leaders. 

Honorary  Exhibits  were  staged  by  Messrs. 
Drummond  &  Sons,  Stirling,  who  showed.  60 
named  varieties  of  Apples.  Mr.  John  Craig, 
Stirling,  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  also  floral 
devices.  Mr.  Rodger,  Stirling,  showed  decora- 
tive foliage  plants.  Mrs.  T.\sker,  .^titling,  ex- 
hibited 40  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  grown 
outside.  Mr.  Jenner  staged  large  plants  of 
Chrysanthemum   Ladwsmith. 


MANCHESTER    ROYAL    BOTANICAL 
AND    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  12,  13,  M.— It  is  not  pleasing  to 
record  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  old-estab- 
lished Chrysanthemum  show  held  by  this 
societ}^  but  the  falling  oft  was  very  pronounced. 
There  was  an  entire  absence  of  "trade"  exhibi- 
tors. 

There  were  20  classes  provided  for  in  the 
schedule,  but  the  entries  did  not  average  three 
in  each  class. 

The  principal  prizewinners  were  Jas.  Brown, 
Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey ;  the  Executors  of 
Lady  Ashburton,  Romsey,  Hants ;  W.  Iggul- 
den, Frome  ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  Cardiff  ;  Lt.- 
Col.  Gaskei.l,  Liverpool;  Sir  W.  W.  Tate, 
Liverpool;  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Epsom;  E. 
Ellis  Heswall,  Esq.,  Cheshire;  and  Sir  Gil- 
bert Greenall,  Warrington. 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  16. — A  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  took  place  on  this  date  at  ( "arr's 
Restaurant,  Strand,  Mr.  Thomas  Bevar.  jiresid- 

An  interim  financial  statement  was  presented 
showing  a  balance  in  hand  to  date.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  elected  as  judges  for  the 
December  show  : — Japanese  and  incurved 
blooms,  Messrs.  Wells  and  Prickett ;  other  cut 
blooms,  Messrs.  Howe  and  J.  H.  Witty  ;  decora- 
tive classes  and  groups,  Messrs.  Felton  and 
H.  J.  Jones.  It  was  arranged  that  the  dinner 
of  the  Floral  Committee  should  taJte  place  at 
Carr's  Restaurant,  on  December  7.  Friends  are 
invited  to  this  festival.  Twelve  new  Members 
and  one  Fellow  were  elected. 


M:  iSL  K:  K:  E  T  S. 


COVEISIT  GARDEN,  November  IS. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnislied  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  weeU  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  tlie  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 

Cut  Flowers.  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 


Acacia      (Mimosa), 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.doz.  bunches 

10  0-12  0 

p.  dz.  bunches 

8  0-90 

Azalea,  per   dozen 
bunclies 

—  extra  quality  ... 

12  0-15  0 

4  0-50 

.Marguerites,  p.  dz. 

Bouvardia,  per  dz. 

bunches  white 

bunches 

6  0-80 

and  yellow     ... 

2  0-  3  0 

Calla  iethiopica,  p. 

Mignonette,      per 

dozen  

3  0-40 

dozen  bunches 

2  0-30 

Camellias,  per  doz. 

10-20 

Narcissus,    Paper- 

Carnations,       per 
dozen  blooms, 

white,  per  dz. 

bunches 

2  0-36 

best  American 

OdontoglcssuiH 

various 

2  0-26 

crispum,      pet 

—  second  size     .. 

10-20 

dozen    blooms 

2  0-26 

—  smaller,        per 

doz.     bunches 

9  0-12  0 

sliow,  per  doz. 

Catileyas,  per  doz. 

bunches 

.i  0-  6  0 

blooms 

8  0-10  0 

—  Zonal,    double 

Chrysanthemums, 

scarlet 

.ti  0-10  0 

specimen 

Roses,  12  blooms. 

blooms  p.  doz. 

2  0-30 

Niphetos 

10-26 

-smaller,  per 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

2  0-30 

doz.      bunches 

6  0-12  0 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

2  0-30 

Cypripediunis,  per 

—  Kaiserin  A. 

dozen  blooms.. 

2  0-26 

Victoria 

2  0-30 

Eiicharis      graiidi- 

-  C.Mermet     ... 

16-30 

flora,  per  doz. 

—  Liberty 

3  II-  6  0 

bloonis 

2  0-30 

—  Mme.Chatenay 

2  0-30 

Gardenias,  perdoz. 

-  Mrs.   J.   Latug 

10-26 

bloon.s...        ... 

2  6-30 

—  The  Bride      -. 

1  B-  2  6 

Hyacinths  (Ro- 

Spiraea, per  dozen 

man)  per  doz. 

bunches 

5  0-80 

bunches 

6  0-90 

Stance,  per  dozen 

Lilac  (French)  per 

bunches 

2  0-30 

bunch    

3  0-36 

Stocks,      double 

Lapagerias,  p.  doz. 

16-20 

white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

3  0-40 

Lilium      auraluni, 

Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

per  bunch 

2  0-30 

blooms 

0  3-04 

—  lont;illoruiii    ... 

3  0-40 

—  on   stems,   per 

—  lancifoliuin, 

bunch  

0  9-13 

rubruQi 

10-16 

Violets,  per  dozen 

album 

2  0-26 

bunches 

1  11-  3  0 

-  tigrinum 

16-20 

—  Parmas,  p.bch. 

2  5-  3  6 

Cut  Foliage, 

Sc:  ftver 

age  Wlioiesale  Pr 

ces. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d,  s.d. 

Adiantum     cunea- 

Hardy    foliage 

Uini,  dz.  bchs. 

4  0-60 

(various),    per 

.Asparagus    plu- 

dozen  bunches 

2  0-60 

mosus,       long 

Honesty    (Lunaria) 

trails,  per  doz. 

8  0-12  0 

per  bunch 

10-16 

niedunu, 

Ivy-leaves,  bronze 

2  0-26 

bunch     ... 

10-20 

—  long  traits  per 

-Spreni;e,i       ... 

0  9-16 

bundle 

0  9-16 

Berberis,  per  doz. 

—  short    green. 

bunches 

2  6-30 

per dz. bunches 

1  6-  2-  6 

Croton  leaves,  per 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

4  0-50 

bunch  

10-13 

Myrtle,  dz.  bchs.. 

Cycas  leaves,  eacli 

16-20 

(English) 

Ferns,    per    dozen 

small-leaved ... 

4  C-  6  0 

bunches  (Eng- 

— French 

10-16 

lish)     

2  0-30 

Physalis,  per  doz. 

-  (French)         ... 

0  6-09 

bunches 

4  0-60 

Grasses,  dz.  bchs. 

10-26 

Smilax,  p.  dz.  trails 

3  0-50 

Plants  in  Pots 

,  So.:  Ave 

rage  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Ampelopsis     Veit- 

Erica    gracilis    ni- 

chii, per  dozen 

6  0-80 

valis,  per  doz. 

15  0  IS  0 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 

—  hyemalis,p.dz. 

9  0  12  0 

dozen  

4  0-60 

Euonymus.perdz., 

—  larger    speci- 

in  pots.  . 

4  0-90 

9  0-12  0 

—  from  the  grouni. 

3  0-60 

—  Moseri!!!        .".' 

4  0-60 

Ferns,  in   thumbs, 

Araucaria  excelsa. 

per  100 

6  0-10  0 

per  dozen 

12  0-30  0 

—  in    small    and 

Aspidistras,  p.  dz.. 

large  60's       ... 

12  0-20  0 

green    

15  0-24  0 

—  in  48's,  perdz. 

4  O-IO  0 

—  variegated      ... 

30  0-42  0 

—  in  32's,  per  dz. 

10  0-18  0 

Asparagus,  phiiuo- 

Ficus  elastica,  per 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen  

8  O-IO  0 

dozen  

9  0-12  0 

—  repens,  per  dz. 

6  0-80 

—  Sprengeri 

6  0-90 

Isolepis,  per  dozen 

4  0-60 

—  ten  uissinius 

9  0-12  0 

Kentia      Belmore- 

Azaleas  (Indian),  p. 

ana,  per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

dozen  

80  0-42  0 

—  Fosteriana,  per 

Begonia  Gloirc  de 

dozen  

18  0-30  0 

Lorraine,  p.  dz. 

9  0-13  0 

Lalania  borbonica. 

Bouvardias,  per  dz. 

6  0-90 

per  dozen 

12  0-lS  0 

Chrysanthemums, 

Lilium     longi- 

per  dozen,  best 

florum,  per  dz. 

12  0-18  0 

disbudded      .. 

9  0-12  0 

—  lancifoliuin, oer 

—  from       out-of- 

dozen  ...        ... 

10  0-18  0 

doors   

5  0-80 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Clematis,  per  doz. 

8  0-90 

per  dozen 

18  0  30  0 

Cocos    Weddelli- 

Marguerites,  white 

ana,  per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

per  dozen 

5  0-90 

Crotons,  per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

Pelargoniums. 

Cyclamen,  pr.  doz. 

10  0-15  0 

per  tloz..  Zonal 

:t  0-  0  0 

Cyperus   alterni- 

Poinsetti.^^,  per  dz. 

12  0  IS  0 

fotius,  dozen  .. 

4  0-50 

Rose  Madame  Le- 

Cyperus  laxus,  per 

vavasseur,  doz 

12  0  18  0 

dozen  

4  (K-  50 

Sela-4inella,  perdz 

4  l>-  6  0 

OraC£enas,  perdoz 

9  0-24  0 

Solanmns,  perdoz. 

.><  0-10  0 

Erica  gracilis,  per 

Spir.-ea  japonica,  p 

dozen  ... 

12  0  15  0 

dozen  ...          .. 

6  O-IOO 
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Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  PrI 


Apples,      Foreign 

—  Californ  la 
(Newtoivn)  Pip- 
pin, per  case,  4 

—  (NovaScotiani; 

—  I^ibston  Pippin 

—  lung  of  Tomp- 
l<in's  Coonty... 

—  Blenheim  Pip- 
pin        

—  Yorli  Imperials 

—  Baldwin 

—  English,      per 


12  0-16  0 

14  0-17  0 

13  0  15  D 
18  0-20  0 

15  0-16  0 


—  Eclilinville 
Seedling 

—  Bra  m  ley's 
Seedling 

—  Lord  Derby  ... 

—  Lord  SiiHield... 

—  Warner's  King 
per  J  sieve : 

—  Cox's     Orange 
Pippin 

—  Do.,  per  box  of 


2  0-40 

2  6-40 

3  0-46 

2  0-26 

3  0-46 

2  9-36 

3  0-36 
3  0-36 


i  0- 


per  dz 


—  J  una 
~  I.oosi 

Cranberri 

Dales  (Tunis),  pec 

dozen  boxes  ... 

Figs  (Italian)  (15)... 

—  -  H'2)  ... 
Giape  Fruit,  ca^e 
Grapes    (Englisli), 

per  lb 

—  Hambros 

—  Gros  Colmar-  - 


Alic 


nte 


—  Mus 

—  Cannon      Hall 
Muscats 

—  (LisbonXp.case 

—  (Guernsey)     ... 

—  jAlnieria),    per 

GrenadiUa,  p.  doz. 

Lemons  : 

—  Malaga,  case... 


10  0-12  0 
6  0-70 
6  0-56 
0  9-13 
8  6-90 

5  0-53 
0  0-0  10 
0  6-08 
10  0-12  6 


0  6-16 
10-16 
0  7-10 
10-36 

16-40 
7  0-90 
0  4-09 


,  20  0-23  0 

.    2  0-40 

10-15 

3  0-60 

:    4  0-50 

7  0-90 
,  45  0  — 
'.  45  0-50  0 

5  0-60 

.    8  0-10  0 
.10     — 


—  Chestnuts,  per 
bag       

-  (Italian),  p.  bag  ] 
Oianges    (Naples), 


i  0-10  0 
9  0-10  6 


Navels  (Natal), 


seedless,    per 

—  (Cape  "  Naarl- 
jes),  p.  box,  30 

—  (Natal),  perbox 
Pears,      Pitinaston 

Duchess,     per 
bushel 

—  Do.,  per  tray... 

—  Clapp's  Favor- 
ite, per  bu.hel 

—  English  Catil- 
lac,  per  bushel 

—  (U.S.).  per  bos 

—  per  barrel 

—  (French),  Duch- 

—  ( F  'r  e  n  c  h')', 
Beurr6  Magni- 
iique,  per  crate 

—  (Frencb)  Louise 
Bonne,  crate  .. 

—  (French),  Doy- 
enne du  Corn- 
ice, per  crate... 

—  (Canfornian),p. 

Pineapples,  each ... 

Plums     (Califor. 

nian),  per  box 

Pomegranates,  per 


5  0-60 
4  9-56 
15  0-18  0 


6  0-80 

7  0-80 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


bundles  ...  12  0-15  0 

l.eeks,  12  bundles  0  9-10 
Lettuce    (French), 

per  dozen  ...  0  10-  1  0 
Marrow  (English), 

per  doz.  ..10    — 

Mint,  per  dz.  bchs.  0  0  — 
Miishrooms.perlb.  0  10    — 

—  broilers  ...  0  10     - 

—  buttons,  per  lb,  10  — 
Mnstardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun.  1  0  — 
Onions,  per  bag  ...  10  0    — 

—  (Valencia),case  ID  0-11  0 

—  Dutch,  pr,  bag    8  0-90 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 4  6    — 

Parsley,12bunolies  1  (K  2  0 
Parsnips,  per  bag...  26  — 
Salsafy,p.dz.bdls.  4  0-40 
Spinach,  p.  basket  2  0-26 
Turnips,  per  dozen 

bunches         ...    10    — 

—  washed,  p.  bag  10  — 
Tomatos  (English), 

per  12  lbs. : 

—  yellow 4  0    — 

—  red       4  0-40 

—  (Teneriffe),  per 
bundle     of     4 

boxes 10  0  18  0 

Watercress,  p.  dz.    0  5    — 


Remarks. — The  Grape  trade  has  slightly  improved,  espe- 
cially for  Black  Alicante.  Almeria  Grapes  are  arriving  in  a 
very  good  condition,  and  are  a  little  firmer  in  price.  The 
last  consignment  of  Oranges  from  Jamaica  arrived  in  a  very 
green  condition,  and,  in  consequence,  they  did  not  meet 
with  a  good  demand,  but  best  coloured  fruits  are  valuable. 
Amongst  Apples,  Californian  Newtown  Pippins  are 
good.  The  total  arrival  of  this  fruit  was  7,000  cases,  and 
the  market  is  firm.  The  ss.  "  Kanawha  "  arrived  on  Sunday 
last  with  22,000  barrels  of  Nova  Scotian  Apples  on  board  ; 
these  proved  to  be  a  very  good  sample,  but  owing  to  the  de- 
pression in  trade  they  only  met  with  a  cnedium  market.  The 
ss.  "Adriatic"  arrived  yesterday  with  a  consignment  of 
3,000  cases  of  Pears  from  America,  comprising  the  varieties 
Doyenn6  du  Cornice,  White  Doyenne,  Easter  Betirr^, 
Nelis,  and  other  kinds.     Prices  ruled  much  highei 


—  Sprue  

0  7-08 

—  Paris  Green  ... 

3  6-43 

Aubergines,  p.  doz. 

16-20 

Beans- 

—  (French),  p.  lb. 

0  6-08 

-(Guernsey), 

per  lb 

0  8-09 

Beetroot, per  biislie 

1  3    — 

Biussel  Sprouts,  i 

2  0    — 

Cabbages,  per  tally 

3  0    — 

—  per  mat 

19-20 

—  Greens,  p.  bus. 

0  6-08 

Carrots    (English), 

dozen  bunches 

•2  0    — 

—  washed,  bag  ... 

2  6-30 

—  unwashed 

16-19 

—  Dutch,  p.  bag. 

1  6    - 

Cauliflowers,   per 

20    — 

—  per  tally 

0  0-10  0 

Celery,  per  roll    ... 

D  11-  1  0 

—  unwashed,  per 

dozen  

7  0-10  0 

Celeriac,  per  doz. 

2  0-23 

Chow  Chow   (Sec- 

hium  edule),p. 

dozen  

4  0-00 

Cucumbers,  per  dz. 

5  0-30 

—  per  flat  (3  doz.) 

7  0    - 

Kents^  s.ti.  s.d. 

SiiOivdrop    4  0-43 

Sltirpe's  ExpicBS  ...  3  t)-  4  0 

Epicure  3  3-  3  6 

Upto-Date 3  6    — 

Lincolns  — 

l-^picure        2  9-30 

British  Queen         ...  3  0-36 

Up-to-Date  '^  n-  -a  fi 
Maioorop 


Remarks.— Prici 
traJe  generally  als 
Covent  Giiraen  ami 


.36-39 
;  have  not  ch 


Lincolns— 

Badfords- 

Up-to-Date  .. 
ICpicure 
Blacklands.. 
Dunbars— 
Up-to-Date,  i 


,  November  }S,  1908. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

A  person  interested  in  both  buying  and  selling  has  remarked 
tint  tlie  prices  I  quoie  are  always  inaccurate.  They  aie 
obtained  from  growers,  salesmen,  commission  agents  (who 
both  buy  and  sell),  and  large  buyers,  the  price  lists  of  plants 
and  flowers  being  compiled  as  carefully  as  possible  ;  but  the 
prices  must  always  be  considered  approximate  only.  Those 
who  receive  to  sell  on  commission  prefer  the  prices  put  at 
the  minimum,  while  those  who  purchase  for  provincial 
traders  like  the  prices  f;iven  at  the  maximum.  As  an 
instance  of  how  prices  fluctuate,  fairly  good  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  pots  may  be  bought  at  6s.  per  dozen,  but  extra  fine 
specimens  are  worth  24s.  or  SOs,  per  dozen. 

C'jT  Flowers. 
_  Hardy  flowers  are  past  or  almost  so.  Sing'.e  Clirysan- 
t'lemums  are  pretty  and  in  demand  for  florists'  purposes. 
There  is  little  demand  for  extra  large  blooms,  those  of 
medium  size  with  good  stems  find  most  favour.  Liliums 
are  likely  to  advance  in  price,  for  growers  will  keep  back 
tlieir  flowering  as  much  as  possible  for  the  Christmas  trade. 
Koses  continue  plentiful,  there  b^ing  large  c^nsigninents 
received  from  France.  Narcissi  Soleil  d'Or  and  Paper- 
white,  Crimson  Ranuncuk-s  and  "Mimosa"  (Acacia)  are 
seen  in  the  foreign  flower  market.  Camellias  are  plentiful, 
also  Azalei  Fielded.  Stocks  of  Violets  are  not  so  large,  but 
they  have  been  rather  over-abundant  this  season. 

Pot 
Indian  Azaleas,  in  white, 
fl  )wered.  1  noticed  plan 
M  idarae  Levavasseur.  Cycla 
stands,  also  Poinsettias.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  at 
its  best,  also  the  varieties  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  and 
Turnford  Hall.  Solanums  are  plentiful  and  generally  of 
good  quality.  Hardy  trees,  Conifers,  climbers,  &c.,  are 
seen  in  large  quantities.  Ferns  are  abundant  and  cheap.— 
A.    //.,  (ovent  Gaitien,   tVednes.iay,  November  IS,  W08. 


ink  and  re 

d  colours 

well 

of  a   whi 

e  variety 

ot 

Rose 

CorrfcjbondenU 


Address  :  Mrs.  K.  L.  Your  letter  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart. 

American  Blight  ox  Apple  Trees  :  T.  D. 
Spray  the  trees  with  the  caustic  alkali  wash. 
See  reply  to  W .  C.  Ji.,  p.  335,  in  the  i.'sue 
for  November  7.  Place  some  mats  under  each 
tree  as  it  is  sprayed  to  protect  the  herbaceous 
plants,  or  co\er  them  with  a  few  inches  of 
soil. 

Bowling  Green  :  /.  G.  B.  Detail:;  were  given 
in  the  issue  for  August  29,  p.   176. 

BUDDLEIA  VARIABILIS:  B.  W.  {Colhatn). — This 
plant  is  not  hardy  in  all  districts,  and  although 
it  will  succeed  in  favoured  situations,  it  will 
certainly  be  injured  during  periods  of  very 
severe  frosts. 

CvANiDiNG  A  Plant-house  and  Vinkrv  :  A.  I. 
The  answer  to  your  query  is  given  in  the 
issue  for  November  7,  page  336.  The  quan- 
tity  (?)    is    per    1,000    cubic    f<Lct. 

Designs  for  Flower-beds  :  Anxious.  We 
believe  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  of  Swanley, 
publish  a  book  of  designs,  but  in  order  to 
become  proficient  in  forming  your  own  plans 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  geometry.  A  simple  text  book  on  geometry 
may  be  purchased  cheaply  from  the  scholas- 
tic publishers. 

Examination  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  :  E.  C.  S.  Apply  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Society,  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vin- 
cent Square,  ^^estminster.  Advertisements 
appear  from  time  time  in  these  pages  from 
persons  willing  to  coach  candidates  by  corre- 
spondence. 

Gladiolus  Seedlings:  B.  P.  As  these  are 
choice  varieties  your  better  plan  is  to  lift 
them  now  and  to  store  them  in  sand  or  dry 
earth.     With   the   ordinary  varieties   it   would 


suffice  to  protect  them  with  a  layer  of  ashes 
or  straw,  but  as  you  are  especially  desirous 
of  saving  your  new  varieties,  it  will  be  well 
not  to  risk  them  in  the  open  all  the  winter. 

Grapes  Shanking  :  G.  Shanking  is  usually  the 
result  of  a  defective  border,  but  it  may  be 
brought  about  by  some  other  cause  which  gives 
the  vines  a  check.  During  the  coming  season 
overhaul  the  borders  and  see  that  the  com- 
post is  sweet  and  the  drainage  satisfactory 
The  Peaches,  we  suspect,  were  overfed  and 
too  liberally  watered.  The  sewage,  if  placed 
on  the  border  before  it  was  properly  fer- 
mented, would  be  harmful.  We  advise  an 
application  of  lime  in  the  form  of  old  mortar 
rubble,  which  will  act  as  a  corrective  if  the 
soil  is  sour,  and  lime  is,  in  any  case,  beneficial 
to  all  stone  fruits.  The  top  layer  of  soil  might 
also    be    removed    and    renewed. 

Grass  with  Fungus:  A.  W.  G.  The  growth 
upon  the  grass  consists  of  the  fructifications 
of  Physarum  cinereum,  one  of  the  myxomy- 
cetes  or  slime  fungi.  The  fructification  itself 
is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  sporangia, 
each  filled  wuth  violet-brown  spores.  These 
organisms  in  the  vegetative  state  form  creep- 
ing Plasmodia,  and  the  sporangia  of  some 
species  are  frequently  to  be  found  amongst 
damp,  and  especially  rotting  vegetation. 

Hyacinths  in  Bowls  :  Macedon.  Use  moss 
fibre  with  which  has  been  mixed  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  ground  shell.  Place  some 
lumps  of  charcoal  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowls, 
and  after  the  compost  has  been  thoroughly 
wetted  plant  the  bulbs,  using  large  ones  for 
the  purpose.  No  water  will  be  required  for 
some  time  afterwards,  but  the  moss  fibre 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  N.  E.  T.  1,  Keddleston  Pip- 
pin :  2,  Gravenstein  ;  3,  Broad-Eyed  Pippin  ;  4, 
Yorkshire  Beauty;  5,  Gravenstein  ;  6,  Sturmer 
P^ippin  ;  7.  Melon  Apple  ;  8,  Worcester  Pear- 
main  :  10,  Tom  Putt  ;  11,  Lodgemore  Nonpareil  ; 
12,    a   deformed   fruit,    not   recognised. — T.   H. 

1,  Blenheim   Pippin  ;    2,    Baxter's    Pearmain  ; 

3.  White  Nonpareil  ;  4,  Gipsy  King  ;  5.  Leon 
Leclerc  de  Laval. — F.  H.  Cbaumontelle. — 
J.  G.  Minchull  Crab.—/.  N.  Radford  Beauty. 
—  W.  A.  1,  American  Mother  ;  2,  King  of  the 
Pippins  ;  3,  Wiltshire  Defiance  ;  4,  Brownlee's 
Russet:  5,  Dean's  Codlin — Jarman.   l.Rymer; 

2,  French  Crab. — A.  Rciidcr.  1,  'Tower  of 
Glammis  ;  2,  Lane's  Prince  Albert;  3,  Early 
RedCalville;  4,  Round  Winter  Nonesuch  ;  5. 
Lord  Suffield;  6,  Cellini  Pippin;  T,  Queen 
Caroline  ;  8,  Golden  Noble. 

Names  of  Plants  ;  C.H.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
name  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums. — G  D  MR, 
Cyperus  longus,  but  it  i^  not  from  Japan. — 
C.E.J.  1,  Clematis  panicuiata;  2,  Acer  cam- 
pestre. — H.  C.  1.  Epimedium  pinnatum  ; 
2,  E.  rubrum  ;  3,  Pulmonaria  saccharata  ;  4, 
Lygodium  scandens. —  IV.  D.  Cotoneaster 
Irigida.  —  F.  H.  1,  Selaginella  variabilis;  2. 
Pteris  sulcata;  3,  iPolypodium  pectinatum  ;  4, 
Selaginella  caulescens  ;  5,  Doodia  aspei-a.  — 
R.  0.  1,  Eria  convallarioides ;  2,  Oncidiuni 
ilexuosum. — A.  G.  1,  Eriobolrya  japonica;  2, 
Datura  cornigera.  —  Young  Giiideiur.  1,  We 
cannot  determine  this  from  leaf  only;  2,  Com- 
melina     repens ;     3,     Nephrodium     Filix-mas  ; 

4.  Cyrlomium  falcatum.  —  A.  B.  Berberis 
stenophylla. — G.  IV.  1,  Pelargonium  "Little 
Trot";  2,  Adiantum  Pacotii ;  3,  Acacia  deal- 
baia;  4,  Berberis  vulgaris  ;  5,  Corydalis  lulea; 
6,  Saxifraga  hyproides. 

Peasgood's  Nonesuch  Apple  :  /.  A^.  It  is 
stated  in  the  Fntit  Manual  by  the  late  Di . 
Hogg  that  this  variety  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Peasgood,  of  Stamford,  but  whether  from 
chance  seed  or  as  the  result  of  an  arranged 
cross  we  have  no  information.  It  was  given 
a  First-Class  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  Fruit 
Committee  on   .September   18th,   1872. 

CiiMMiiNicAuoNS  Kkc t ivKD.— S.  T.  M.  (ihanks  for  your 
contribution  of  2s.  for  the  R.G.O.l-.  box)— E.  S.  (next  weekl 
-E.  Beckett— R  P.  B.— W.  Mark  W.— R.  W.— F.  C— 
W.  H.  G.-A.  J.—Iiisolent-H.  B.  R.-H.  B.-F.  W.  J.- 

5.  G.  R— H.T.,BedRel>uryCoiirt-A.T  A.— S.  A.  P.  K.— 
I.  T.-Essex— ].  C.  &  Co.-A.  S.-Sproiits-C.  P.  Raffill- 
F.  J.— E.  S.— Hans  G.— T.  L.— J.  O'B.— R.  G.,  Vancoiiver 
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CULTURE  OF  FRUIT  TREES 
IN  POTS. 

AN  Orchard  house  in  which  all  kinds  of 
dessert  fruits  both  in  and  out  of  season 
can  be  produced  is  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  gardens  having  any  pretence  to  com- 
pleteness. This  provision  is  by  no  means  an 
expensive  one,  and  it  comes  within  the  reach  of 
the  owners  of  the  small  and  medium-sized  gar- 
dens, seeing  that  houses  suitable  for  the  culture 
of  fruit-trees  in  pots  vary  in  prices  according  to 
the  requirements  of  individual  proprietors  of 
gardening  establishments,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  £10  upwards.  Those  in  possession  of  an 
unheated  Orchard  house  may  obtain  supplies  of 
lipe  Apples,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums, 
Nectarines,  Cherries  and  Figs,  not  to  mention 
Gooseberries  and  Currants,  a  few  weelts  earlier 
than  the  same  kinds  of  fruits  would  ripen  out- 
of-doors,  and  still  earlier  in  structures  in  which 
a  flow  and  return  4-inch  hot-water  pipe  is  pro- 
vided. But  it  is  more  especially  to  the  owners 
of  gardens  situated  in  the  Midland  and  Northern 
counties,  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  un- 


favourable to  the  production  and  ripening  of  the 
above-mentioned  fruits  out-of-doors,  that  the 
possession  of  such  a  house  is  most  essential. 

A  span-roofed  house  extending  from  north  to 
south  is,  all  things  considered,  the  most  suitable 
kiad  of  structure  lor  the  culture  of  pot-fruit  trees, 
seeing  that  the  trees  equally  share  the  benefit  of 
the  sunshine  throughout  the  day  from  the  end  f  f 
March  onwards.  The  length,  width,  and  height  of 
span-roofed  houses  may  vary,  according  to  the 
requirements,  from  structures  ^neasuring  12  feet 
by  8  feet,  to  others  200  feet  long,  30  feet  wide, 
and  15  feet  high  from  floor  line  to  bottom  of  the 
ridge.  However,  a  suitable-sized  house  may  be 
found  in  a  structure  20  feet  wide  inside  the  walls,' 
12  feet  high  from  floor-line  to  apex,  and  4f  feet- 
high  to  the  eaves,  including  2}  feet  9-inch  brick 
wall  and  front  ventilating  sashes  2  feet  deep  aid 
about  3  feet'  wide,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
width  of  the  two  bays  immediately  above  them  in 
the  roof.  Span-roofed  houses  should,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  provided  with  two  sets  of  front  and 
roof  ventilators  on  either  side.  A  house  of  the 
width  indicated  will  accommodate  five  rows  of 
young  pot-trees  standing  on  the  ground  space 
between  the  side  pathways,  one  row  of  the  taller 
trees  placed  under  the  ridge,  two  of  the  smaller 
ones  on  either  side  at  a  little  over  2  feet  apart, 
and  one  row  on  the  space  between  the  front 
ventilators  and  the  pathway,  the  trees  in  each 
succeeding  row  being  set  anglewise  to  those  in 
the  preceding  row,  so  as  to  allow  the  individual 
trses  room  to  develop,  subsequently  affording 
more  standing  room  in  proportion  to  the  extension 
of  the  growth  of  the  trees.  Bush  and  pyramidally- 
trained  trees  are  capable  of  yielding  heavy  crops 
of  fine  fruit  at  the  age  of  three  to  five  years  from 
the  bud  and  onwards,  with  their  roots  in  pots 
ranging  from  9  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  Owing 
to  an  annual  extension  of  branch  growth  many 
of  the  trees  will  require  to  be  shifted  into  pots  15 
and  18  inches  in  diameter,  A  few  cordon  Pears, 
.•\pples,  Plums,  Apricots  and  Cherries  may  be 
profitably  grown  among  the  bush  and  pyramid 
trees,  as  the  single  upright  stems  take  up  very 
little  room,  and,  moreover,  when  studded  with 
bright-coloured  ripe  fruits,  they  are  very  effec- 
tive. 

Fruiting  trees  of  all  the  kinds  mentioned  above 
growing  in  9-inch  and  11-inch  pots  and  well 
furnished  Avith  fruit  buds  may  generally  be  ob- 
tained from  any  nurseryman  having  a  reputation 
for  the  growth  of  fruit-trees  in  pots,  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices: — Apples,  3s.  6d.,  5s.  and  7s.  6d. 
each ;  Apricots,  73.  6d.  to  15s.  each  :  Pears, 
3s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  each  ;  Plums,  3s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  . 
each  ;  Peach  and  Nectarines,  7s.  6d.,  10s.  6d., 
15s.,  to  21s.  each;  Figs,  5s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  each. 
Varieties  of  the  several  kinds  of  fruit  that  are 
known  to  fruit  well  in  pots  should  be  selected  for 
pot-culture,  although  for  the  matter  of  that,  most 
if  not  all,  cultivated  varieties  of  the  respective 
kinds,  even  shy-b;arin.g  varieties,  'will  be  fopnd 
to  fruit  freely  enough  when  subjected  to  pot- 
culture,  as  with  such  restricted  root-space  the 
trees  necessarily  make  short-jointed  growth  and 
become  well  furnished  with  fruit  buds.  Mention 
may  be  made  of  a  few  selected  varieties 
of  the  respective  kinds  for  the  guidance 
of  beginners  and  amateur  fruit-growers 
who  may  contemplate  the  culture  of 
fruit-trees  in  pots.  Afplfs :  Allington  Pippin, 
Bismarck,  Baumann's  Red  Reinette,  Beauty  of 
Bath,  Astrachan  Red,  Cox's  Pomona,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Emperor  Alexander,  James 
Grieve,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cellini,  Lady  Sude- 
ley,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Wealthy,  Worcester 
Pearmain  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  Afrieots: 
Moorpark,  .Hemskerk  and  Shipley.  Chcrria : 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Black  Eagle,  Black  Tar- 
tarian, Early  Rivers,  Governor  Wood,  May  Duke 
and  Werder's  Early  Black.     Vigs:   Brown  Tur- 


key, Pingo  de  Mel,  Violette  Sepor,  Negro  Largo 
and  White  Marseilles.  Grapes :  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Buckland  Sweetwater,  Madresfield  Court, 
and  Foster's  Seedling.  Peaches:  Alexander, 
Amsden  June,  Hale's  Early,  Crimson  Galande, 
Dymond,  Goshawk,  Royal  George,  Violette 
Hative,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Sea  Eagle. 
Nectarines ;  Cardinal,  Early  Rivers,  Elruge, 
Lord  Napier,  Pineapple,  Humboldt  and  Victoria. 
Pears :'  Bergamotte  Esperen,  Beurre  Bachelier, 
Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  Baltet  Pere, 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Le 
Lectier,  Marie  .Benoist,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and 
Doyenne  du  Cornice.  Flnms :  Bryanstone  Gage, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Denniston's  Superb,  Green 
Gage  (old),  Jefferson,  Red  Magnum  Bonum 
(white).  Late  Transparent  Gage,  Swan,  Oullin's 
Golden  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  and 
Washington. 

Maiden  trees  of  Apples,  Cherries,  Pears  and 
Plums  may  be  purchased  from  a  fruit-tree  nur- 
seryman at  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  each,  and  Apricots, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  from  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  6d. 
each.  The  trees  should  be  obtained  from  the 
nursery  as  soon  as  they  have  shed  their 
leaves  in  the  autumn.  The  roots  should  be 
shortened  prior  to  being  potted  into  pots 
7  or  8  inches  in  diameter.  Clean  pots  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  in  these  should  be 
placed  a  piece  of  potsherd  (hollowside  down- 
wards) over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot, 
following  with  smaller  pieces  and  finishing  with 
potsherds  passed  through  a  J-inch  meshed  sieve 
to  fill  in  the  chinks,  covering  these  with  a  layer 
of  thin  turf,  grass-side  downwards,  to  secure  per- 
fect drainage.  Pot  the  trees  into  these  pots  in  a 
compost  consisting  of,  say,  four  bushels  of  good 
turfy  loam,  well  broken  up,  one  of  old  lime,  or 
plaster  rubble,  one  peck  each  of  some  good  plant 
food  and  charcoal,  and  an  8-inch  potful  of  new 
soot,  mixing  the  whole  well  before  using.  In  the 
process  of  potting  the  compost  should  be  rammed 
well  round  the  roots,  so  as  to  make  the  soil  firm 
up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  rims  of  the 
pots.  This  done,  the  pots  should  be  stood 
closely  together  on  a  bed  of  cinders  and  ashes 
out-of-doors  where  water  is  not  likely  to  accumu- 
late, and  the  plants  should  be  well  watered  to 
settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  On  the  approach 
of  winter  the  pots  should  be  protected  from  the 
effects  of  frost  by  a  covering  of  tree  leaves  and 
stable  litter,  the  latter  being  added  to  prevent  the 
leaves  being  disturbed  by  the  force  of  the  winds. 
Any  young  growths  which  the  trees  may  have 
made  during  the  current  year  should  be  short- 
ened in  December.  The  trees  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  winter  position  during  the 
ensuing  year,  taking  out  every  other  potted  tree 
when  growth  has  commenced  in  the  spring,  and 
standing  them  in  a  like  position,  about  9  inches 
apart,  in  order  to  afford  proper  space  for  the 
tiees  to  develop  a  sturdy,  healthy  growth.  The 
foundation  of  healthy  fruitful  trees  should  be 
made  by  judicious  disbudding  and  pinching  of 
the  growths,  careful  watering  and  syringing 
overhead.  After  the  soil  is  permeated  with 
young  roots,  surface  dressings  of  Peruvian  guano 
or  some  other  approved  chemical  manure  should 
be  given  immediately  before  applying  clear  water 
at  the  roots,  and  this  should  alternate  with 
waterings  of  diluted  liquid  manure  three  or  four 
times  each  week.  About  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber the  trees  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
the  balls  of  soil  and  roots  pricked  round  slightly 
with  a  pointed  stick  and  then  repotted  into  pots 
9  inches  in  diameter.  The  pots  should  have 
2  inches  of  potsherds  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  each  for  drainage  in  the  manner  indicated 
above,  also  using  the  same  kind  of  mixture  as 
recommended  for  a  rooting  medium.  In  potting, 
ram  the  compost  well  round  the  balls,  using  flat 
rammers  to  work  the  soil  into  the  space  between 
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the  edge  of  the  pots  and  the  roots,  and  blunt  ones 
to  make  the  soil  firm  on  the  top  up  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  top  of  the  rim.  The  pots  should  then 
be  placed  on  a  bed  of  cinders  and  ashes,  as  pre- 
viously recommended,  and  watered,  syringing 
the  trees  overhead  two  or  three  times  each  day, 
in  order  to  freshen  up  the  foliage  and  preserve 
the  leaves  on  the  trees  until  the  roots  have  taken 
hold  of  the  soil,  and  with  this  object  in  view  the 
trees  should  be  shaded  with  a  strip  of  tiffany 
during  sunshine  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  by  which 
time  the  roots  will  have  pushed  into  the  compost. 
On  the  approach  of  winter  the  pots  should  be 
protected  from  the  effects  of  frost  as  advised 
above.  If  the  disbudding  and  pinching  of  the 
shoots  retained  to  form  the  tree  and  produce  fruit 
the  following  year  has  been  judiciously  at- 
tended to  during  the  previous  April  and  the  four 
following  months,  very  little  winter  pruning  will 
be  necessary,  further  than  the  shortening  of  a 


THE  GENUS  EUPHORBIA. 

Co.MMONLY  known  as  Spurge-worts,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  large  and  e.xtensive  genus  are  widely 
distributed  over  the  world,  occurring  in  large 
numbers  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Africa,  also 
in  Europe,  India,  equatorial  America,  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  The  species  vary  greatly  in 
habit.  They  are  represented  in  this  country  by 
about  a  dozen  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  several 
of  which  are  common  garden  weeds.  Most  of 
the  species,  however,  are  of  succulent  habit,  and 
vary  in  size  from  fleshy  herbs  a  few  inches  high 
to  large  trees  30  feet  and  upwards  in  height. 
They  all  possess  a  powerful  acrid  and  poisonous 
milky  juice,  which  contains  active  medicinal 
properties. 

In  a  genus  having  such  a  wide  distribution,  it 
is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  there  exist  great 
differences   in   the   structure  of   the   stem   and 


of  bright  scarlet"  bracts.  Another  species, 
E.  splendens,  having  very  thorny  stems, 
was  formerly  largely  grown  as  a  decora- 
tive warm-greenhouse  or  stove  plant  but 
is  now  comparatively  seldom  seen.  Of  hardy 
species  the  best  is  E.  epithymoides,  a  beautiful 
herbaceous  perennial  plant,  with  yellow  flowers 
and  numerous  light-yellow  bracts,  surmounting 
the  tops  of  the  numerous  herbaceous  shoots.  A 
pretty  annual  species  well  worth  a  place  in  the 
herbaceous  border  is  E.  variegata,  in  which 
the  upper  leaves,  together  with  the  floral  bracts, 
are  white,  and  remain  in  good  condition  from 
one  to  two  months  during  late  autumn.  The 
collection  in  the  Succulent  House  at  Kew  is 
probably  the  richest  in  point  of  numbers  in  culti. 
vation.  Numerous  grand  specimens  are  there 
planted  out  in  a  stony  border  in  the  centre  of 
the  house.  One  specimen  of  E.  Tirucallii  has 
formed   a   latge   tree,   and,    having   long   since 


\PholQgraph  by  C.  t.  RaffiU, 


6,  E.  pereski^folia  1   6,  E.  grandicomis;  7,  E.  Caput-Medusa  i  8,  E.  omitbopus; 
procumbeos;   13,  E.  colletioides ;   14,  E.  Berthelotii ;  15,  E.  uncinata. 


Fig.    159. — GROUP    of    El-PHORBhVS    SHOWING    DIVERSITY   IN    HABIT. 
S,  E.  cervicornis;   4,  E.  Candt 
,  parvimamma  ;    11,  E.  bubalina  ; 


growth  here  and  there  in  order  to  get  the  trees 
into  symmetrical  shape  before  removing  them  to 
the  glass  structure  wherein  they  are  to  fruit. 
In  the  following  winter  the  growths  of  Apples, 
Apricots,  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries  will  require 
to  be  spurred  in  more  or  less,  and  the  third  year 
it  will  be  necessary  to  shift  them  into  ll-inch 
pots,  the  work  being  a  repetition  of  that  pre- 
viously described.  The  pots  when  placed  in  the 
house  in  which  the  trees  are  to  fruit  should  he 
stood  in  each  case  on  two  bricks,  the  latter 
being  placed  clear  of  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot,  so  as  to  afford  a  free  passage  for  the 
water  applied  at  the  roots,  and  at  the  same  time 
preventing  the  soil  becoming  waterlogged  at  any 
time.     H.   W.   Ward. 

(To  be  continued.) 


leaves.  In  outward  appearances  some  of  the 
species  resemble  members  of  the  Cactus  family, 
also  species  of  Ceropegia,  Stapelia,  Pelargonium, 
Cotyledon,  and  Crassula.  The  structure  of  their 
flowers  has  remained  fairly  constant,  and  the 
milky  juice  furnishes  a  ready  means  by  which 
Euphorbias  may  be  distinguished  from  most 
other  plants  of  similar  habit. 

Although  the  genus  as  a  whole  possesses  but 
little  decorative  value,  there  are  several  species 
which  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  beauti- 
ful bracts  which  surround  the  otherwise  incon- 
spicuous flowers.  The  best  known  of  these  is 
E.  pulcherrima,  commonly  known  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  with 
its  large,  bright  red  or  vermilion  bracts,  and  the 
almost  equally  well-known  E.  fulgens  (syn.  E. 
jacquiniaeflora    of    gardens),    with    its    wreaths 


reached  to  the  roof,  has  frequently  been  pruned 
back.  A  gutta-like  substance  is  obtained  from 
this  plant  in  Angola  and  Loanda,  which  is  used 
in  some  industries  as  a  substitute  for  gutta- 
percha. A  large  clump  of  E.  Candelabrum  is  to 
be  seen  near  the  centre  of  the  house,  forming 
erect  stems  reaching  to  the  roof,  without  a 
branch.  K  young  plant  is  depicted  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  (No.  4).  This  species  forms 
an  erect  tree,  30  feet  or  more  in  height,  in  its 
native  habitat.  The  bulk  of  the  collection,  how- 
ever, are  grouped  together  on  a  stage  at  the 
north  end  of  the  house.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the 
whole  of  the  specimens  illustrated,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  others.  They  furnish  an  ob- 
ject-lesson in  "  divergence  from  an  ancestral 
type "  such  as  can  hardly  be  equalled  in  any 
other  garden  in  the  world.     C.  P.  Raffill. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   PLANT    NAMES. 


Pronuxciatiox. — In  the  first 
word  in  each  line  the  accent  (')  is 
short ;   f )  is  long. 

In  the  second  word  vowels  are  to 
be  pronounced  as — 
arise,  at,  age,  art,  air,  all 
end,  eg%,  eat,  err,  ewe 
in,  it,  ire,  sir 

on,  otter,  owe,  or,  do,  owl,  oil 
us,  titter,  iise,  urn 
*'  ch,"  as  in  chin  ;  't  th,"  as  in  thin 
*'s,"  as  in  soft;  "  f,"  as  in  far 
"  g  "  as  in  go. 

All  other  letters  are  unmistakable. 


•  {ContinMcd  from  pa^c  341.) 

Lebeckia,  le-bek'-i-a 
Lecanopteris,  lek-an-op'-ter-is 
Lecythis,  les-ith-is 
Ledebouria,  led-e-bou'-ri-a 
Ledum,  le'-dum 
Leersia,  le-er'-si-a 
Leianthus,  li-an'-thus 
Leimanthium,  li-man'-thi-um 
Leiophyllum,  li-o-fil'-lum 
Lemna,  lem'-na 
Lemonia,  le-mo'-ni-a 
Lennea,   len'-ne-a 
Lens,  lens 

Lentibularia,  len-ti-bu-lar'-i-a 
Leochilus,  le-o-ki'-lus 
Leonotis,  le-o-no'-tis 
Leontice,  le-on'-ti-se 
Leontodon,  le-on'-to-don 
Leontopodium,    le-on-to-p6'-di-um 
Leonurus,  le-on-ur'-us 
Leopoldinia,  le-o-p6l-din'-i-a 
Lepanthes,  le-pan'-thes 
Lepechinia,  le-pek-in'-i-a 
Lepichosma,  lep-i-koz'-ma 
Lepicystis,  lep-i-sis'-tis 
Lepidagathis,  lep-i-dag'-athis 
Lepidium,  le-pid'-i-um 
Lepidosperma,  lep-i-do-sper'-ma 
Lepismium,  le-piz'-mi-um 
Leplaleum,  le-pla'-le-um 
Leptandra,  lept-an'-dra 
Lepthanthus,  lept-an'-thus 
Leptinella,  lep-ti-nel'-la 
Leptocallis,   lep-to-kal'-lis 
Leptocarpus,  lep-to-kar'-pus 
Leptocera,   lep-tos'-er-a 
Leptochloa,  lep-tok'-lo-a 
Leptodactylon,  lep-to-dak'-til-on 
Leptodermis,  lep-to-der'-mis 
Leptogramma,  lep-to-gram'-ma 
Leptomeria,  lep-to-mer'-i-a 
Leptosiphon,  lep-to-si'-fon 
Leptospermum,  lep-to-sper'-mum 
Leptostelma,  lep-to-stel'-ma 
Leptosyne,  lep-toz'-i-ne 
Leptotes,  lep-to'-tez 
Lepyrodia,  lep-i-ro'-di-a 
Leschenaiiltia,  les-ken-aul'-ti-a 
Lespedeza,   les-pe-de'-za 
Lessertia,  les-ser'-ti-a 
Lestibudesia,   les-ti-bu-de'-zi-a 
Lettsomia,  let-s6'-mi-a 
Leucadendron,  lii-ka-den'-dron 
Leucanthemum,  lu-kan'-the-muiii 
Leiicas,  lu'-kas 

Leuchtenbergia,  16ik-ten-ber'-ji-a 
Leucocarpus,    lu-ko-kar'-pus 
'  Leucocoryne,    lu-ko-kor'-i-ne 
Leucojum,  lu-ko'-jum,  or  lu-koi'-um 
Leucoph5'ta,  lu-ko-fi'-ta 
Leucopogon,  lu-k6-p6'-gon 
Leucospermum,    lu-ko-sper'-mum 
Leucostegia,  lu-ko-ste'-gi-a 
Leucostemma,   lii-ko-stera'-ms, 
Leucothoe,  lu-koth'-o-e 
Leiizea,  lii'-ze-a 
Levisticum,  le-vis'-ti-kum 
Lewisia,  lew-is'-i-a 
Leycesteria,  lay-ste'-ri-a 
Le^ssera,  lay'-ser-a 
Liabum,  li-a'-bum 
Liatris,  li-a'-tris 
Libanotis,  lib-an-oMis 


Libcrtia,  li-ber'-ti-a 
Libocedrus,  lib-o-se'-drus 
Libonia,  li-bo'ni-a 
Lichtensteinia,  lik-ten-sti'-ni-a 
Licuala,  lik-u-a'-Ia 
Lidbeckia,  lid-bek'-i-a 
Liebigia,  le-big'-i-a 
Lightfootia,  light-fo'ot'-i-a 
Ligularia,  lig-u-lar'-i-a 
Ligusticum,  li-gus'-ti-kum 
Ligustrum,  li-gus'-trum 
Lilac,  li'-lak 
Li'lium,  lil'-i-um 
Limatodes,  lim-a-to'-des 
Llmeum,  li'-me-um 
Limnanthemum,  lim-nan'-the-mum 
Limnanthes,  lim-nan'-thez 
Limnocharis,  lim-nok'-ar-is 
Lim.6nia,  li-mo'-ni-a 
Limosella,  li-mo-sel'-la 
Linanthus,  li-nan'-thus 
Linaria,  li-nar'-i-a 
Linconia,  lin-ko'-ni-a 
Lindelofia,  lin-del-of'-i-a 
Lindenbergia,  lin-den-ber'-gi-a 
Lindernia,  lin-der'-ni-a 
Lindleya,  lind'-le-a 
Linds^a,  lind-se'-a 
Linn^a,  lin-ne'-a 
Linociera,  lin-os-i-e'-ra 
Lindsyris,  lin-os'-ir-is 
Linum,  li'-num 
Liparia,  li-par'-i-a 
Liparis,  lip'  ar-is 
Lipostoma,  li-pos'-to-ma 
Lippia,  lip'-pia 
Liquidambar,  li-quid-am'-bar 
Liriodendron,    lir-i-o-den'-dron 
Lisianthus,  li-si-an'-thus 
Lissanthe,  lis-san'-the 
Lissochilus,  lis-so-kl'-lus 

Listera,  Its'-ter-a 

Lithospermum,  lith-o-sper'-mum 

Litobrochia,  li-to-brok'-i-a 

Littsea,  Ht-te'-a 

Littorella,  lit-tor-el'-la 

Livistonia,  liv-i-sto'-ni-a 

Llavea,  Ua'-ve-a 

Lloydia,  16yd'i-a 

Loasa,  l6-a'-sa 

Lobelia,  l6-be'-li-a 

Loddigesia,  lod-di-je'-si-a 

Lodoicea,  16-d6-i-se'-a 

Loeflingia,  lef-ling'-i-a 

Lceselia,  le-se'-li-a 

Loganiaj  lo-ga'-ni-a 

Loiseleijria,  16i-se-lu'-ri-a 

Lolium,  lol'-i-um 

Lomagramma,  16-ma-gram'-ma 

Lomaria,  16-mar'-i-a 

Lomatia,  16-ma'-ti-a 

Lonas,  lo'-nas 

Lonchites,  lon-ki'-tes 

Lonchocarpus,  lon-ko-kar'-pus 

Longchampsia,   long-shamp'-si-a 

Lonicera,   lon-i-ser'-a 

Lopezia,  l6-pe'-zi-a 

Lophanthus,  16-fan'-thus 

Lophiola,  lof-i'-o-la 

Lophira,  16-fir'-a 

Lopholepis,  lof-o-lSp'-is 

Lophospermum,  lof-o-sper'-mum 

Lopimia,  16-pim'-i-a 

Loquat,  lo'-quat 

Lorentea,  lo-ren'-te-a 

Loreya,  16r'-e-a 

Lotus,  lo'-tus 

Loudonia,  16w-do'-ni-a 

Lourea,  16w-re'-a 

Loureira,  16w-re-i'-ra 

Lowea,  lo'-e-a 

Lubinia,  lu-bin'-i-a 

Luciilia,  lu-ku'-li-a 

Luciima,  lii-ku'-ma 

Ludia,  lu'-di-a 

Liihea,  lu'-he-a 

Luisia,  lu-is'-i-a 

Lumnitzera,  lum-nit'-zer-a 

Lunaria,  lu-nar'-i-a 

Lupinus,  lu-pi'.nus 

Luxembiirgia,  lux-em-biirg'-i-a 

Liizula,  lu'-zii-la 


Lycaste,  li-kas'-te 
Lychnis,  lik'-nis 
Lycioserissa,  lis-i-o-ser'-is-sa 
Lycium,  lis'-i-um 
Lycopersicum,  li-ko-per'-si-kum 
Lycopodium,  lI-ko-p6'-di-ura 
Lycdpsis,  li-kop'-sis 
Lycopus,  li'-ko-pus 
Lycoris,  li-kor'-is 
Lygodium,  li-go'-di-um 
Lyonia,  li-o'-ni-a 
Lyonsia,  li-on'-si-a 
Lyperanthus,  li-per-an'-thcs 
Lyperia,  li-pe'-ri-a 
Lysimachia,  lis-i-mak'-i-a 
Lysinema,  lis-in-e'-ma 
Lythrum,  lith'-rum 

M 

Maba,  ma'-ba 
Macbridea,  mak-bri'-de-a 
Macdonaldia,  mak-don-al'-di-a 
Machasranthera,   mak-e-ran-the'-ra 
Macleania,  mak-la'ni-a 
Macleaya,   mak-le-ay'-a 
Madura,    mak-lu'-ra 
Macodes,  mak-o'-des 
Macradenia,  mak-ra-de'-ni-a 
Macranthus,  mak-ran'-thus 
Macrochilus,   mak-ro-ki'-lus 
Macroclamys,    mak-ro-klam'-is 
Macrocnemum,  mak-rok-ne'-mum 
Mscromeria,  mak-ro-me'-ri-a 
Macropodium,  mak-ro-po'-di-um 
Macrorh^ncus,  mak-ro-rin'-kus 
Macrostylis,   mak-ros-ti'-Us 
Macrotropis,    mak-ro-tro'-pis 
Macrotys,  mak-ro'-tis 
Macrozamia,  mak-ro-za'-mi-a 
RIadaria,  ma-dar'-i-a 
Madia,  ma'-di-a 
!\I<Esa,   me'-sa 
Magnolia,  mag-no'-li-a 
Mahernia,  ma-her'-ni-a 
Mahonia,  ma-ho'-ni-a 
Maianthemum      (See      "  Majanthe- 

mum, ") 
Maieta,   mi-e'-ta 

Majanthemum,  ma-jan'-the-mum 
Majorana,  ma-j6r-a'-na 
Malachadenia,  mal-a-ka-de'-ni-a 
Malachodendron,         mal-a-ko-den'- 

dron 
Malachra,   mal-ak'-ra 
Malaxis,  mal-ax'-is 
Malcomia,  mal-ko'-mi-a 
Malesherbia,  mals-her'-bi-a 
Malope,  mai'-6-pe 
Malpi'ghia,    mal-pig'-i-a 
Malva,  mal'-va 
Malvastrum,  mal-vas'-trum 
Malvaviscus,  mal-va-vis'-kus 
Mammea,  mam-me'-a 
Mammillaria,  mam-mil -lar'-i-a 
Mandevilla,  man-de-vil'-la 
Mandirola,   man-di-ro'-la 
Mandragora,   man-drag' -6r-a 
Manettia,  ma-net'-ti-a 
Mangifera,  man-jif-er-a 
Manglesia,  man-gle'-si-a 
Mangosteen,   man-go-sten' 
Manicaria,   man-i-kar'-i-a 
Manihot,  man'-i-hot 
Manisuris,  man-is-iir'-is 
Manti'sia,  man-tis'-i-a 
Manulea,    man-u'-le-a 
Maranta,  ma-ran'-ta 
Marattia,  ma-rat'-ti-a 
Marcetia,    mar-se'-ti-a 
Marcgravia,   mark-gra'-vi-a 
Marguerite,   mar'-gQer-et' 
Margyricarpus,  mar-jir-i-kar'-pua 
Mariilva,  ma-ri-al'-va 
Mari^nthus,    mar-i-an'-thus 
Marica,  mar'-i-ka 
Mariscus,  mS-ris'-kus 
Marlea,  mar'-le-a 
Marrubium,  mar-rii'-bi-um 
Marsdenia,  mars-de'-ni-a 
Marshallia,  mar-shal'-li-a 
Marsypianthus,  mar-sip-i-an'thus 


Martinezia,  mar-tin-e'-zi-a 
Martynia,  mar-tin'-i-a 
Masdevallia,  maz-de-val'-li-a 
Massan'gea,   mas-san'-je-a 
Massonia,   mas-so'-ni-a 
Mastacanthus,  mas-ta-kan'-thus 
Matayba,  ma-ta'-ba 
Mathiola,  ma-ti'-o-la 
Matonia,  ma-to'-ni-a 
Matourea,  ma-tour'-e-a 
Matricaria,  mat-ri-kar'-i-a 
Mattia,  mat'-ti-a 
Maurandya,  mau-ran'-di-a 
Matiria,  mau'-ri-a 
Mauritia,  mau-rit'-i-a 
Maxillaria,  max-il-lar'-i-a 
Maximiliana,  max-i-mil-i-a'-na 
Maytenus,  ma-te'-nus 
Mazus,  ma'-zus 
Meconopsis,  mek-on-op'-sis 
Medeola,    me-de'-o-la 
Medicago,   med-i-ka'-go 
MediniUa,  med-i-nilMa 
Megacarpfea,  meg-a-kar-pe'-a 
Megaclinium,  meg-a-klin'-i-um 
Megasea,  me-gas'-e-a 
Megastachys,  meg-a-stak'-is 
Megarrhiza,  meg-ar-rhi'-za 
Melaleiica,   mel-a-lu'-ka 
Melampodium,  mel-am-po'-di-ura. 
Melamp^rum,  mel-am-pi'-ium 
RIelananthera,   mel-an-an-the'-ra 
Melanorrhsea,  mel-an-6r-rhe'-a 
Melanoselinum,  mel-an-os-e-li'-num 
MelanostiCta,  mel-an-os-tik'-ta 
Melinthium,  mel-an'-thi-um 
Melasphserula,   mel-as-fer'-u-la 
Melastoma,  mel-as'-to-ma 
Melhania,  mel-ha'-ni-a 
Melia,   me'-li-a 
Melianthus,  mel-i-an'-thus 
Melica,  mel'-i-ka 
Melichrus,  mel'-i-krus 
Melicocca,  mel-i-kok'-ka 
Melicope,  mel-i-ko'-pe 
Meh'cytus,  mel-is'-i-tus 
Melilotus,  meli-lo'-tus 
Melissa,  mel-is'-sa 
Melitta,  mel-it'-ta 
Melocactus,  mel-o-kak'-tus 
Melocanna,  mel-o-kan'-na 
Melochia,  mel-6'-ki-a 
Melodinus,  rael-o-di'-nus 
Memecylon,  me-mes'-i-lon 
Meniocus,  me-ni-ok'-us 
Meniscium,  me-nis'-ki-um 
Menispermum,   me-ni-sper'-mum 
Menonvillea,  men-on-vilMe-a 
Mentha,   men'-tha 
Mentzelia,  ment-ze'-li-a 
Menyanthes,  men-i-an'-thez 
Menziesia,  men-zi-e'-si-a,  or  ming-e'* 

zia 
Mercurialis,  mer-ku-ri-a'-lis 
Merendera,    mSr-en-de'-ra 
Meriana,  m^r-i-a'-na 
Mertonsia,   mer-ten'-si-a 
Mesembryanthemum,       mes-em-bri- 

an'-the-mum 
Mesochl^na,   mes-o-kle'-na 
Mespilus,  mes'-pi-lus 
Messerschmidtia,   mes-ser-schmidt'- 

i-a 
Mesua,  mes'-u-a 
Metastelma,   met-as-tel'-ma 
Metatasia,  met-a-ta'-si-a 
Methonica,  me-thon'-i-ka 
Metrodorea,  me-tro-dor'-e-a 
Metrosideros,    me-tro-sid-e'-ros 
Meum,  me'-um 
Meyenia,  mi-e'-ni-a. 
Meyera,  mi-e'-ra 
Mezcreon  (or  um),  mS-ze'-re-oa  -^or 

um) 
Michaiixia,  mi-i^haux'-i-a 
Michelia,   mi-ke'-li-a 
Miconia,  mi-ko'-ni-a 
Micranthemum,  mi-kran'-the-niura 
Micranthera,  mi-kran-the'-ra 
Microcala,  mi-kro-ka'-la 

C.  Butler. 
{To  he  cotititiued.) 


*  The  first  instalment  appeared  in  the  issue  for  September  26. 
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ORCHID   NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 

VANDA  CCERULEA  CHAHLESWORTHII. 
The  beautiful  blue-flowered  Vanda  ccerulea 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  Orchids,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain 
an  albino.  In  the  variety  illustrated  at  fig. 
160,  all  the  colouring  in  the  flower  is 
eliminated.  Vanda  coerulea  Charleswcrrthii  is 
noteworthy  because  it  is  the  first  wholly  white- 
flowered  variety  of  this  species.  In  all  other 
respects  the  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
type.  The  entire  absence  of  colouring  is  re- 
markable, especially  as  the  lip  of  this  Vanda 
is  usually  of  a  very  pronounced  shade  of  blic. 
When  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  October  27  last  by- 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Hayward's  Heath, 
the  Orchid  Committee  awarded  the  variety  a 
First-Class  Certificate. 

TRICHOCENTRUM  ALBO-PURPUREU.M. 
This  rare  and  pretty  little  Orchid  has  been 
in  flower  for  some  weeks  in  the  Orchid  Nur- 
series of  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Amyand  Park  Road, 
Twickenham.  The  plant,  which  is  in  a  sr..s- 
pended  Orchid  pan,  has  oblong-lanceolate 
leaves  about  3  inches  in  length,  the  short 
peduncles  bearing  one  to  two  flowers,  each  an 
inch  and  a  half  across.  The  tawny  sepals  and 
petals  are  tipped  with  green,  the  large  lip,  which 
is  two-lobed  at  the  apex,  is  white  with  a  large 
purple  blotch  on  each  side  of  the  crest.  Mr. 
Tracy  recently  imported  another  Trichocentrum 
from  Peru,  but  only  one  or  two  plants  survived. 
The  frail  little  scarlet  Nasonia  punctata  also 
died,  but  odd  plants  of  Eriopsis  sceptmm  and  a 
few  other  interesting  things,  including  Sobrali.^i 
Cattleya,  survived. 


HOW  TO  CONSTRUCT  COLD  CHAMBERS. 

[Concluded  from  page  357.) 

For  the  storage  of  bulbs,  plants,  cut  flowers. 
Ac,  any  one  of  the  arrangements  previously  d'a- 
scribed  may  be  utilised,  and  complete  control  of 
both  temperature  and  humidity  may  be  obtained 
by  any  of  those  methods  in  which  the  modern  re- 
frigerating plant  is  employed.  With  cabinets  and 
cold  chambers  containing  ice  or  freezing  mix- 
tures, it  is  not  so  easy  to  niaintain  a  control  of 
the  temperature  and  humidity  as  with  the  other 
apparatus.  With  compressed  air  a  constant  tem- 
perature can  be  maintained  with  comparative 
certainty,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  control 
the  humidity.  The  constant  temperature  is 
secured  by.  varying  the  speed  of  the  compres- 
sor. With  apparatus  in  which  a  refrigerator  is 
used,  the  temperature  is  governed  by  allowing 
more  or  less  of  the  liquid  refrigerant  to  pafs 
into  the  expansion  coils.  Between  the  con- 
denser and  expansion  coils  there  is  a  valve 
fixed,  which  is  very  carefully  constructed  and 
it  gives  the  engineer  complete  control  over 
the  rate  of  producing  cold  from  that  apparatus. 
Allowing  more  liquid  to  pass  into  the  expan- 
sion coils  lowers  the  temperature  and  increases 
the  rate  of  producing  cold,  and  vice  versa.  The 
lower  the  temperature  in  the  cold  chamber  the 
more  work  the  compressor  has  to  perform. 

The  compressor  may  be  driven  by  any  con- 
venient source  of  power  :  an  electric  motor,  a 
gas  or  oil  engine,   or  a   steam  engine. 

With  ammonia  there  is  another  system  in 
which  the  compressor -is  replaced  by  the  use 
of  steam.  It  is  known  as  the  absorption  sys- 
tem, and  depends  for  its  working  upon  the 
variation  in  the  quantity  of  ammonia  that  water 
will  dissolve  at  different  temperatures.  Two 
vessels  are  provided,  in  one  of  which  the  water 
carrying  ammonia  is  heated,  the  ammonia  being 
driven  off,  and  passing  to  the  condenser,  just  as 
from  the  compressor  referred  to  above.  It  passes 
from  the  condenser  to  the  expansion  coils,  as  in 
the  compression  system,  and  from  the  expansion 
coils  to  another  vessel  containing  water,  called 


the  absorber,  in  which  it  is  dissolved.  In  prin- 
ciple the  main  working  is  very  similar  to  that 
described  above,  the  alternate  absorption  and 
expulsion  of  the  ammonia  taking  the  place  of 
its  compression. 

Showing  What  is  Going  on  in  Cold  Chambers. 
For  keeping  a  check  upon  what  is  going  on  in 
a  cold  chamber  there  are  several  mechanisms  at 
the  command  of  the  refrigeration  engineer.  He 
knows  by  the  pressure  to  which  the  refrigerant 
gas  is  lowered  in  the  act  of  expansion  what  its 
temperature  is.  With  each  substance  employed 
in    refrigeration    there    is    a    temperature    corre- 


below  the  air  in  a  cold  chamber  or  in  the  cooling 
and  drying  apparatus. 

The  actual  temperatures  of  the  air  in  each 
chamber  may  also  be  ascertained  by  means  of 
thermometers  fixed  in  the  chambers.  They  are 
electrically  connected  with  indicators  which  car 
be  read  in  any  part  of  the  building,  or,  if  desired, 
in  the  proprietor's  or  manager's  house,  some  dis- 
tance away.  The  temperatures  may  also  be  re- 
corded upon  a  chart,  similar  to  the  barometer 
charts  that  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  town. 
The  humidity  may  be  tested  in  the  usual  way,  by 
wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  fixed  in  each  cold 
chamber,  an  attendant  going  into  the  chamber 


Fig.  i6o. — a  pure  white  variety  of  vanda  ccerulea,  shown  bv 

MESSRS.    charlesworth    AND    CO.    (fiRST-CLASS   CERTIFICATE). 


sponding  to  every  pressure,  and  the  gauges 
which  are  fixed  on  refrigerating  apparatus  have 
two  scales,  showing  both  temperature  and  pres- 
sure, so  that  the  person  in  charge  can  tell  at  a 
glance  the  temperature  of  the  refrigerant.  It  is 
usually  kept  at  about  10^  Fahr.  below  that  of  the 
substance  it  is  cooling.  Thus,  when  the  expan. 
sion  coils  are  fixed  in  the  cold  cliamber,  the  tem- 
perature to  which  the  gas  is  lowered  will  be  10° 
below  that  of  the  air  it  is  cooling.  Similarly, 
it  will  be  10°  below  that  of  the  brine  in  the  ex- 
pansion  tank,   and  the  brine  will  be  kept   10° 


for  the  purpose  of  examining  them ;  or  it  can  be 
shown  by  two  electrical  thermometers  fixed  in 
each  chamber,  one  h.a\  .ng  the  usual  wet  rag 
over  it,  and  the  indications  may  be  given  at  any 
spot  that  may  be  desired,  just  as  the  therrao- 
metric  indications  are.  There  are  also  instru- 
ments on  the  market  which  give  accurate 
indications  of  the  actual  humidity  corre- 
sponding to  any  temperature  and  any  difference 
between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb,  and  such  appa- 
ratus may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  position. 
For  the  cabinets  and  smaller  cold  chambers. 
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the  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  must 
be   employed. 

Small  cold  storage  plants  are  now  construct-ed 
for  the  use  of  butchers^  poulterers,  &c.,  and 
these  would  be  suitable  for  stores,  such  as  might 
be  erected  for  nurserymen  in  a  moderate  way  of 
business.  They  occupy  little  space,  and  can  be 
driven  either  by  electricity,  gas,  steam,  oil,  or 
any  other  convenient  source  of  power. 

The  writer  hopes  it  will  be  clear  from  the 
foregoing  account  that,  not  only  is  there  a  wide 
scope  for  the  use  of  cold  storage  in  horticulture, 
but  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  every  grower 
and  every  dealer,  large  or  small.  Sydney  F . 
Walker. 


DEFORESTATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

[Concluded  from  page  356.) 
Darwin,  in  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  men- 
tions that  he  landed  on  the  coast  north 
of  Auckland  and  noted  at  that  time  how  the 
Maoris  bi^rnt  out  large  areas  of  forest,  which 
became  replaced  by  Fern-clad  wastes.  It 
is  no  doubt  due  to  their  activity  that  such  a 
large  area  of  soil  contains  the  Kauri  gum. 
That  this  forest  would  re-establish  itself  in 
some  localties,  if  given  a  chance,  is  shown  by 
the  clump  of  young  Kauri  and  Phyllocladus 
trichomanoides  to  be  seen  springing  up  in  the 
gulches  on  the  Nihotupu  foot  hills.  In  one  en- 
closure I  saw  quite  a  plantation  of  self-sown 
young  Totara  and  Maitai  coming  up  very  well, 
but  they  were  rigorously  protected  against  fire 
by  the  enlightened  owner.  Wretched  clumps  of 
hunilreds  of  Nikau  Palms  Rhopalostylis  sapida 
are  here  to  be  seen,  left  exposed  by  the  burning 
of  the  protecting  trees.  Like  some  species  of 
tree  Ferns,  these  Palms  can  resist  fire.  This 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  storage  of  water  in  their 
tissues,  but  when  once  they  are  exposed  to  light 
and  wind,  the  lamina  of  the  leaves  does  not  e\- 
pand,  and  the  rachis  remain  vertical  as  in  bud, 
never  assuming  the  horizontal  position.  Thus 
they  persist,  forming  piteous  caricatures  of  the 
unspoilt  trees  as  seen  in  the  depth  of  their  native 
habitat,  with  their  graceful  spreading  habit, 
rivalling  Polynesian  forms  in  size  and  beauty. 

The  same  story  of  regrettable  devastation  is 
repeated  in  the  Thames  Valley,  a  huge  alluvial 
plain  south  of  Auckland,  now  cleared  from  end 
to  end,  but  formerly  clothed  with  beautiful 
trees.  It  was  at  this  spot,  on  a  magnificent  tree 
— a  Rimu,  I  believe— that  Captain  Cook  wrote 
his  name,  and  that  tree  was  religiously  pre- 
served by  the  Maoris.  However,  what  the  sav- 
age respected  the  settler  disdained,  and  the  tree 
was  burnt  with  its  compeers. 

From  Thames,  Mangroves  (Avicennia  offici- 
nalis) run  in  for  some  distance,  as  the  river 
forms  a  huge  estuarial  swamp.  Flax  (Phor- 
mium  tenax)  and  Cabbage  trees  (Cordyline  aus- 
tralis),  associated  with  Manuka,  succeed;  then 
clumps  of  fire  run  Kahikateas  reveal  the  natural 
inhabitants  of  the  soil. 

Why  clearing  has  taken  place  is  not  apparent, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  plant  the  Phormium  sys- 
tematically ;  and  Kahikatea,  though  a  valuable 
wood,  which  is  perfectly  tasteless,  and  therefore 
much  used  at  home  for  making  butter  boxes  and 
exported  to  Australia,  for  the  same  purpose,  is 
apparently  only  fit  to  be  burnt  or  cut  out.  It 
seems  to  occur  to  nobody  that  the  supply  of  this 
tree  is  limited  ;  for  the  river  beds,  its  natural 
habitat,  have  all  been  cleared,  and  it  only  grow  s 
singly  in  the  mixed  forest. 

As  the  land  rises  towards  the  foot  hills,  the 
usual  Manuka  waste  occurs,  varied  by  good 
meadow  land  where  the  forest  soil  was  saved 
by  immediate  sowing  and  systematic  clearing. 
Where  the  land  is  neglected.  Bramble,  Gorse 
and  Broom  speedily  take  possession.  These 
hills,  which  culminate  in  Te  Aroha  Mountain, 
over  3,000  feet,  are  fortunately  reserved ;  they 
are  rocky  and  steep,  and  are  still  clothed 
with  forest  from  about  a  thousand  feet  up- 
wards. The  Nikau  Palms  can  be  observed  in 
their   full  beautv,    with  the  splendid   Cordyline 


insignis  as  undergrowth,  while  the  beautiful 
Saxifragaceous  Ixerba  brexioides,  covered  with 
corymbs  of  white  blossoms,  an  inch  or  more  in 
size,  is  one  of  the  dominant  trees.  The  ex- 
quisite crimson  Rata  (Metrosideros  diffusa) 
forms  flaming  epiphytic  splashes  against  the 
evergreen  background. 

Cutting  for  firewood,  resulting  in  an  impene- 
trable upgrowth  of  Fern,  is  steadily  encroach- 
ing on   the   mountain  slopes. 

There  are  many  gold  mines  in  these  hills, 
working  and  otherwise,  with  tracks  running  up 
to  and  connecting  them  with  each  other.  This 
makes  it  easier  to  penetrate  the  hills  than  is 
usually  the  case  in  this  trackless  country.  Here 
immigration  again  merely  results  in  wholesale 
burning  out,  as  the  bare  slopes  of  what  must 
have  been  the  exquisite  Warongamai  Valley 
testify.  After  Morrinsville  on  the  way  to 
Rotorua,  the  monotonous  Manuka  plains  which 
extend  down  to  Lake  Taupo  begin.  A  gratify- 
ing  break    occurs   rounr',    ilamukau,    where  the 


Nothing  short  of  an  actual  deposit  of  salt 
by  the  evaporation  of  constantly-streaming  water 
seems  to  kill  it. 

The  great  Weirakei  geyser  was  the  only  ex- 
ception which  came  under  my  observation. 
There  a  mass  of  L.  ericoides,  which  clothed  the 
bank  just  behind  the  recurrent  column  of  boil- 
ing water,  was  clipped  to  an  almost  Moss-like 
thickness  (see  fig.  161). 

Round  the  Blue  and  Green  lakes  on  the  way 
to  Lake  Tarawera  there  is  some  grateful  shade, 
but  clearings  by  the  roadside  show  a  wild 
growth  of  Hawthorn  and  Bramble,  which 
luxuriate  everywhere.  The  latter  is  supposed 
to  be  proscribed  by  legislation. 

There  is  some  attempt  made  at  planting  by 
the  Government  at  Rotorua,  but  only  of  Larch' 
and  other  foreign  trees.  At  Weitapu  there  is 
another  area  on  which  planting  is  being  tried 
by  prison  labour.  I  believe  it  was  only  on  the 
earnest  representations  of  Mr.  Cheeseman^. 
whose  splendid  handbook  of  the  New  Zealand, 


-A    HOT    SPRING   IN    THE    WEIRAKEI    VALLEY,    NORTH    ISLAND,    N.Z. 
BEHIND   THE    GEYSER    ARE    LEPTOSPERMUM    ERICOIDES. 


THE   TREES 


railway  crosses  a  low  range  still  clothed  with 
some  splendid  forest,  including  the  lovely 
Kawaka  {Libocedrus  Doniana),  but  it  is  being 
rapidly  stripped  of  the  .sound  trees  by  the 
colony  of  saw  mills  established  there. 

The  world-renowned  Rotorua  is  a  Manuka 
waste.  That  the  country  was  previously  a 
forest  dip  is  shown  by  the  remnants  persisting 
.  on  the  top  of  a  hill  beyond  Ohinemuto,  untidy 
patches  of  bush  on  the  far  side  of  Rotorua  Lake 
and  Kahikateas  on  the  swampy  near  side,  and 
on  some  of  the  promontories  and  gorges.  Here, 
of  course,  volcanic  activity  has  much  to  an- 
swer for.  Curiously  enough,  the  hot  springs, 
which  merely  betray  themselves  in  various 
localities  by  the  steam  continuously  arising 
frojn  them,  do  not  affect  the  growth  around. 
Both  Leptospermum  scoparium  and  the  really 
charmingly  graceful  L.  ericoides  fringe  the  boil- 
ing water  or  muddy  area,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Flora  has  earned  him  a  world-wide  reputation 
in  systematic  circles,  and  the  lasting  gratitude- 
of  every  botanist  visiting  the  country,  that 
planting  of  Podocarpus  Totara,  the  glory  of  New 
Zealand  forest,  the  chosen  tree  of  the  Maori- 
for  his  war  canoe,  and  a  splendid  wood  for  all 
industrial  purposes,  was  attempted  on  anything 
like  an  adequate  scale. 

A  weary  day's  coaching  in  blazing  sun,  loose 
sand,  and  drying  dust,  takes  one  to  Lake  Taupo, 
through  nothing  but  Manuka  and  bracken, 
varied  sometimes  by  Dracophyllum  subuLatum, 
the  formation  being  composed  of  loose  scoria 
from  successive  eruptions.  By  the  lake.  Broom  is 
encroaching  rapidly  on  the  Manuka,  and  formed 
a  blaze  of  colour  in  November.  After  crossing  the 
lake  to  Tokaanu  the  coach  drive  passes  over  high, 
wind-swept  Tussock  plains  (Poa  caespitosa)  and 
sand  ridges.  Here  again  in  the  guUeys  the 
handsome  tree   Nothofagus   Menziesii  is  to   be 
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seen,  and  road  cuttings  show  the  blackened 
trunks  of  trees  sticking  out  of  the  sand. 
Ancient  forest  crowns  the  hills  on  each  side, 
but  scorched  inroads  are  showing  in  it.  The 
ridge  culminates  in  the  volcano  Tongariro,  7,000 
feet  high,  the  single  cones  of  the  active  Ngauru- 
hoe  and  Ruapehu,  with  spreading  outliers, 
standing  alone. 

The  forest  of  the  North  Island,  especially  of 
the  northern  portion,  and  on  the  north-western 
side  is  strikingly  Polynesian  in  appearance,  as 
is  shown  by  its  varied  character,  typical  under- 
growth, and  epiphytic  luxuriance.  Appear- 
ances are  borne  out  b}'  pronounced  generic 
affinity,  many  species  even  being  in  common. 
A  greater  number  of  plants,  however,  are  en- 
demic, not  occurrir.g  elsewhere,  and  many  of 
the  most  interesting  are  purely  local  in  inci- 
dence, being  restricted  to  small  areas.  With 
the  destruction  of  their  environment  they  also 
disappear  and  are  lost  to  science.  That  this 
strange  outlier  of  the  great  Indo-Malaj'an  vege- 
tation region,  whose  varied  types  have  been  a 
focus  of  interest  to  the  botanical  world,  is  to 
be  shorn  not  only  of  its  natural  grace,  but  also 
of  its  phytogeographical  interest,  is  an  offence 
to,   not  a  necessity   of,   ci\nlisation. 

One  or  two  generations  cannot  dissipate  a 
storehouse  of  natural  treasures,  fostered  by  cli- 
matic and  geographical  conditions,  without 
causing  irreparable  loss,  and  this  fact  will 
soon  be  proved  to  the  national  cost  in  the 
altered  topographical  and  climatic  conditions 
which  the  wholesale  razing  of  forest  land  in- 
variably entails.     L.  S.  Gibbs. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Plants  for  cultivation  under  trees. — Sites  under 
the  dense  shade  of  trees  where  grass  will  not  grow 
satisfactorily  may  be  made  to  appear  attractive 
if  a  few  loads  of  leaf-mould  and  loam  are 
applied  to  them,  and  possibly  a  few  pieces  of 
rock,  and  suitable  species  afterwards  planted. 
Such  pieces  include  the  common  kinds  of  Fern 
and  Heath,  also  Fo.xgloves,  Primroses,  Aconites, 
and  Snowdrops,  as  most  oi  these  plants  flower 
early  and  mature  their  growth  before  the  trees 
develop  their  full  complement  of  leaves.  Cer- 
tain shrubs  also  will  succeed  under  the  drip  and 
shade  of  trees.  Such  are  Daphne  Mezereum, 
Euonymus,  Aucuba,  Buxus,  Taxus,  Ephedra, 
Ilex,  Spiraea,  Prunus,  Ruscus,  Vinca,  Ligustrum, 
Hypericum  (St.  John's  Wort),  and  Hedera  (Ivy). 

Flowering  shrubs. — Some  of  the  most  valuable 
flowering  shrubs  for  various  purposes  include 
Deutzia  crenata  gracilis,  Forsythia  suspensa, 
Kerria  japonica,  and  its  double-flowered  variety  ; 
several  species  of  Viburnum,  Hypericum,  Phila- 
delphus,  Staphyloa,  Syringa,  Cydonia,  Pyrus, 
and  Cytisus^ 

Protection  of  tender  trees  and  shrubs. — The  best 
kind  of  protective  material  for  certain  Conifers, 
Viburnums,  and  other  tender  shrubs  is  one  that 
affords  only  partial  shade.  Branches  of  Spruce, 
Fir,  or  English  Yew  having  a  good  supply  of 
twiggy  shoots  answer  admirably.  A  dense  cov- 
ering, such  as  mats  provide,  is  not  desirable. 
ITpright  poles  may  be  driven  into  the  ground  at 
distances  of  2  or  3  feet  and  the  .Spruce  or  Yew 
branches  woven  round  them  in  the  fashion  of  a 
basket.  Plants  growing  against  walls  or  upon 
crevices  may  be  given  a  covering  of  the  same 
description,  but  the  branches  should  not  be 
fixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  light.  Dry 
Bracken  fronds  may  also  be  utilised  for  protec- 
tive purposes,  especially  in  the  case  of  Roses 
and  other  plants  in  beds. 

Plants  in  tubs. — These  plants  are  now  under 
cover,  and  include  Agapanthus,  Aloysia  citrio- 
dora,  Myrtus,  and  others,  which  merely  require 
the  protection  of  an  unheated  house,  and  the 
more  tender  plants,  such  as  Fuchsia,  Pelar- 
gonium, and  Hydrangea.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  dry  off,  or  partially  dry  off,  too 
rapidly. 

Briars  for  budding  Roses. — The  present  is  a 
good  time  to  collect  Briars  as  stocks  on  which 
to  bud  Roses.  Briars  with  clean  stems  about 
J  inch  in  diameter  and  from  3  to  4  feet  in 
height   should  be  selected.    Trim  the  roots  of 


each  plant  and  put  them  into  rows  arranged  at 
distances  of  4  feet,  putting  the  stocks  6  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  Tread  the  soil  in  about  the 
roots  during  the  planting  process,  and  when 
this  has  been  done  apply  a  surface  dressing  of 
short  manure  as  a  protection  from  frost. 

Pose  cuttings. — If  not  already  done,  cuttings 
may  now  be  taken  off  with  a  "heel"  attached. 
Plant  them  in  rows  about  9  inches  asunder,  and 
put  the  cuttings  2  uiLhes  apart  in  the  low.  They 
should  be  made  abijut  9  inches  in  length  and  in- 
serted 5  or  6  inches  Seep.  A  border  with  a 
north  or  east  aspect,  containing  light  and  sandy 
soil,  is  a  suitable  site  for  them. 

Herbaceous  plants. — In  the  case  of  recently 
formed  borders  the  lifting  of  plants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  division  will  scarcely  be  necessary,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases  where  the  weaker  species  are 
in  danger  of  being  robbed  by  more  vigorous  grow- 
ing plants.  Most  of  the  plants  may  now  be  cut 
down  almost  to  the  ground  level,  and  when  this 
has  been  done  the  surface  soil  may  be  pricked 
over  with  a  fork,  after  which  mounds  of  ashes 
may  be  placed  around  tender  species  as  a  pro- 
tection against  frost.  The  whole  of  the  border 
ni.ay  be  given  a  good  mulching,  composed  of 
charred  garden  refuse  and  leaf-mould.  \\"e  are 
at  present  replanting  Delphiniums  which  have 
been  divided,  for  di\ision  is  necessary  in  cases 
where  varieties  of  particular  colours  have  to  be 
perpetuated.  At  the  same  time  Delphiniums 
may  be  very  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  when 
this  is  done  there  will  have  to  be  rigorous  selec- 
tion practised  before  the  plants  can  be  employed 
generally  for  effect.  Delphiniums  require  a 
rich,  mellow  loam  with  some  well-rotted  manure 
incorporated  with  it,  and  a  moderately  moist 
situation.  As  different  varieties  var}'  from  2  to 
8  feet  in  height,  suitable  plants  may  be  selected 
for  various  situatiijns.  When  planted  in  beds  a 
distance  of  from  2  ti>  3  feet  should  be  allowed 
between  each  plant,  the  greater  distances  when 
they  are  planted  in  borders. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 


Late-keeping  Grafts. — The  time  for  cutting 
these  Grapes  from  the  vines  must  be  determined 
by  circumstances.  If  they  are  allowed  to  hang 
upon  the  rods  longer  than  is  necessary  they 
become  a  drain  upon  the  vines,  and  in  addition 
pruning  is  inconveniently  deferred.  Muscats  of 
all  kinds,  and  otht-r  Grapes,  except  the  very 
latest  keepers,  should  be  cut,  bottled,  and  stored 
in  the  Grape-room  early  in  December.  The 
Grapes  will  then  keep  just  as  well  as  if  they 
were  left  upon  the  \ines.  Lady  DowTie's  and 
Gros  Colnxan  do  not  develop  their  full  flavour 
until  the  end  of  December,  and  they  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  in  good  condition  until  April  or 
May.  These  and  also  the  varieties  Appley 
Towers  and  Gros  Guillaume  should  not  be  cut 
until  about  the  last  day  in  December.  Previous 
to  cutting  the  Grapes,  the  Grape-room  should 
be  well  cleansed,  the  bottles  filled  with  clean 
water  containing  a  jiiece  of  charcoal,  and  the 
bottles  fixed  in  their  racks.  When  cutting  the 
Grapes,  do  not  shorten  the  laterals,  but  cut 
them  immediately  above  the  bud  which  will 
be  left  for  next  year.  The  laterals  then  being 
of  considerable  length,  the  wood  will  easily 
reach  to  the  water  contained  in  the  bottle,  and 
the  fruit  will  be  held  at  such  a  distance  that  it 
will  not  come  into  contact  with  the  bottle  or 
with  the  shelf  or  rack  containing  the  bottle.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  rub  the  berries. 
Maintain  the  atmospheric  temperature  of  the 
room  from  50°  to  55'".  Ventilate  it  moderately 
when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Keep  the 
bottles  filled  with  clean  water,  and  remove  any 
decayed  berries  as  thev  appear. 

Cherries. — Trees  that  are  planted  out  or  that 
are  growing  in  pots,  but  were  forced  early  last 
season,  may  now  be  got  in  readiness  for  forcing, 
as  it  will  be  necessary  to  close  the  house  early 
in  December  if  early  fruits  are  required.  Much 
fire  heat  is  extremely  detrimental  to  Cherries  at 
any  stage  of  growth.  For  the  first  fortnight 
after  the  house  is  closed,  no  fire  heat  must  be 
emploj-ed,  but  the  house  may  be  moderatly  ven- 
tilated when  the  temperature  has  been  forced  Jo 
rise  to  about  55°  by  sun  heat,  closing  the  ventila- 
tors again  when  the  temperature  falls  to  55°. 
The  uce  of  artificial  heat  must  be  commenced 


very  gradually  :  slightly  warming  the  pipes  so 
that  in  cold  weather  the  temperature  at  night, 
so  far  as  it  depends  upon  fire  heat,  will  not 
exceed  40°,  and  during  the  day  50°.  At  this 
stage  considerable  discretion  must  be  exercised 
in  the  syringing  or  watering  of  the  trees  and 
damping  of  the  paths.  In  the  case  of  planted- 
out  trees,  the  borders  may  be  given  a  mulch  of 
short  litter. 

Second  early  Peaches. — The  interior  of  the 
houses  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  lime- 
washed  and  painted,  the  trees  cleaned  and 
trained,  and  the  borders  top-dressed  as  in  the 
case  of  the  earlier  house.  Keep  the  ventilators 
widely  open  at  present.  It  is  a  bad  practice 
to  keep  tender  plants  in  Peach  houses  while  the 
Peach  trees  are  at  rest,  as  fire  heat  may  then 
have  to  be  employed,  which  excites  the 
buds  into  growth,  and  when  the  ventilators 
are  opened  subsequently  they  suffer  a  check 
and,  in  consequence,  are  apt  to  fall.  Keep  the 
border  in  a  uniform  state  of  moisture,  remem- 
bering that  dryness  will  cause  bud  rotting. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 


Allamanda. — Plants  of  any  species  of  Alla- 
manda  should  now  be  gradually  dried  partially 
off,  never  allowing  this,  however,  to  be  carried 
to  such  a  length  as  to  cause  the  roots  to  suffer. 
The  plants  should  always  be  kept  in  a  stove  tem- 
perature, and  as  a  rule  the  moisture  which  is 
prevalent  in  a  plant  stove  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  roots  in  a  proper  condition  without  direct 
applications  of  water.  The  shoots  may  be 
pruned  back  to  three  or  four  eyes  of  this  season's 
growth,  unless  it  is  necessary  for  the  plant  to 
cover  a  greater  amount  of  space. 

Clerodendron  Balfouri  requires  to  be  treated 
similarly  to  Allamandas,  except  that  in  pruning 
the  shoots  should  be  merely  thinned  out,  as 
those  made  this  year  will  produce  flowers  next 
season. 

Bougainvillea  glabra. — This  plant  should  now 
be  resting  in  a  cool  house.  It  will  submit  to 
very  severe  pruning  if  the  wood  has  been  well 
ripened. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux. — This  glorious 
winter  bloomer  is  now  coming  into  flower,  and 
should  therefore  be  placed  in  a  rather  dry  atmo- 
sphere as  the  metallic-looking  leaves  soon  show 
evidence  of  decay  if  any  of  the  fallen  flowers  rest 
upon  them  for  some  time  and  the  atmosphere 
contains  much  moisture.  The  plants  need  to  be 
fumigated  once  or  twice  each  month  for  the  de- 
struction of  yellow  thrips.  This  Begonia  is  a 
gross-feeding  plant  and  needs  frequent  waterings 
with  liquid  manure,  and  an  occasional  sprinkling 
of  an  artificial  manure  on  the  surface  of  *-he 
soil  during  the  flowering  season. 

Euphorbia  (Poinsetlia)  pulcherrima. — The 
plants  are  now  developing  their  bracts,  and 
should  be  liberally  fed  with  liquid  and  artificial 
manures.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  position  close  to 
the  glass,  and  turn  them  round  once  each  week 
to  prevent  them  getting  one-sided.  When  the 
crimson  bracts  are  perfectly  developed,  the 
plants  should  be  removed  into  a  temperature  of 
55°  and  a  rather  dry  atmosphere. 

Violets  in  frames. — In  order  to  prevent  exces- 
sive damping,  the  plants  should  be  very  care- 
fully examined  each  w^eek,  removing  all  decayed 
leaves  and  flowers,  but  taking  every  care  not  to 
break  the  petioles  of  the  healthy  leaves,  for  they 
are  very  brittle,  and  if  cracked  the  leaves  will  be 
certain  to  damp  off.  Admit  air  on  every  favour- 
able occasion,  and  take  means  to  prevent  frost 
affecting  the  interior  of  the  frames. 

Hellcborus  niger  (Christmas  Rose). — Plants  of 
the  Christmas  Rose  should  now  be  lifted  and 
planted  in  large  boxes  which  have  plenty  of 
holes  in  their  base  by  which  the  waste  water 
may  pass  away.  Plant  the  roots  in  a  light, 
porous  soil  or  in  leaf-mould,  and  place  the 
boxes  in  a  structure  where  there  is  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat.  Water  the  plants  each  day  with 
clear,  tepid  water.  In  this  district,  at  any  rate, 
this  method  succeeds  much  better  than  allowing 
the  plants  to  remain  out-of-doors  and  simply 
covering  them  v  I:!i  hand  lights,  for  the  flower- 
stems  become  uiuch  longer  and  the  blooms 
themselves  are  purer  white. 

Affording  7t<  .*rr. — Hard-wooded  plants  need 
to  be  watered  with  extreme  care  during  winter, 
especially  any  that  were  potted  this  year. 
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Cymbidiums. — In  this  genus  C.  Mastersii,  C. 
giganteum,  C.  €r>-throstylum,  and  the  hybrids  C. 
Tracyanum  and  C.  Winnianum,  make  choice  ad- 
ditions to  the  flowering  Orchids  in  winter. 
These  species  are  either  in  flower  or  fast  de- 
veloping their  spikes,  and  the  blooms,  when 
opened,  last  a  considerable  time  in  perfection, 
whether  on  the  plants  or  in  a  cut  state.  When 
the  flowers  have  fully  expanded  on  the  plants, 
less  root  moisture  will  be  needed  until  the  grow, 
ing  season  comes  round  again.  We  allow  the 
rooting  materials  to  dry  out  before  again  apply- 
ing water  at  this  period,  and  then  give  a 
thorough  soaking,  especially  in  the  case  of  large 
specimens.  Plants  of  the  late-winter  and  spring- 
flowering  species  are  completing  their  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  many  flower-spikes  are  already 
visible.  Throughout  the  winter  months  these 
spikes  will  slowly  develop  and  while  less  mois- 
ture at  the  roots  is  needed,  water  should  be  ap- 
plied whenever  it  is  found  that  the  compost 
IS  approaching  a  state  of  dryness.  Any  root- 
bound  plants  that  have  required  a  little  stimu- 
lant during  the  growing  season  may  still  be  as- 
sisted by  occasional  waterings  of  weak  liquid 
farmyard  manure  until  the  flower-spikes  are 
fully  developed. 

Lycastcs, — The  species  I..  Skinneri  shows  con- 
siderable variation  in  colouring,  from  pure 
white  and  other  delicate  shades  to  dark,  richly- 
coloured  forms.  It  is  a  very  useful  winter- 
flowering  Orchid,  and  the  plants  are  now  push- 
ing forth  flower-buds  from  the  base  of  the  last- 
made  pseudo-bulbs.  I^.  macrophylla,  and  the 
hybrids  L.  Ballije  and  L.  Mary  Gratrix,  are  also 
commencing  to  produce  blooms.  Strong,  healthy 
specimens  will  sometimes  carry  a  large  num- 
ber of  flowers  without  impairing  the  health  of 
the  plants,  but  in  the  case  of  valuable  and 
weakly  plants  it  is  always  advisable  to  some- 
what reduce  the  number  of  flowers  immediately 
the  buds  appear.  During  the  flowering  period 
the  plants  should  be  kept  just  moist  at  the  roots, 
but  a  smaller  quantity  will  afterwards  suffice 
to  maintain  the  foliage  and  roots  in  a  healthy 
condition. 

Zvgopetalum.—?..  Mackayi,  Z.  crinitum,  and 
Z.  intermedium  are  winter-blooming  species 
which  are  well  known  for  the  lasting  qualities 
of  their  flowers.  Tlie  flower-scapes,  which  are 
produced  simultaneously  with  the  young 
shoots  which  appear  shortly  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  season's  growth,  are  now  well 
advanced.  As  this  Orchid  is  always  more  or 
less  active,  the  roots  of  the  plant  should  never 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  dry  condition  for  any 
length  of  time,  but  when  all  the  flowers  are  ex- 
panded only  a  very  small  amount  of  moisture 
should  be  afforded,  otherwise  spotting  of  the 
blooms  may  occur.  These  remarks  also  apply 
to  the  hybrids  of  the  above  species  which  flower 
during  late  winter  and  early  in  spring. 

Odontoglossum  cilrosmum. — This  species  having 
completed  its  season's  growth,  will  need  to  have 
the  supply  of  water  gradually  reduced,  for  the 
plants  require  a  long  and  decided  rest  during 
the  dormant  period.  They  may  remain  sus. 
pended  in  the  intermediate  house,  and  if  a  little 
moisture  is  afforded  them  at  long  intervals  it 
will  suflice  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump  and 
the  foliage  fresh,  provided  the  pseudo-bulbs 
have  been  properly  matured  beforehand. 

When  the  plants  have  ceased  their  flowering 
their  season  of  rest  commences  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  will  remain  more  or  less  dor- 
mant until  next  spring.  During  this  stage  of 
inactivity  the  amount  of  moisture  applied  to 
the  roots  must  be  lessened.  But  the  drying  of 
these  plants  severely,  directly  their  growth  has 
ceased,  is  a  mistake.  The  reduction  of 
moisture  should  be  gradual  and  as  long  as  the 
roots  are  sufficiently  active  to  take  up  water  it 
should  be  applied.  Sometimes  the  new  pseudo- 
bulbs  start  rotting  shortly  after  the  flower- 
spikes  have  been  removed.  The  decay  sets  in 
at  the  apex  of  the  growth  and  is  caused  by 
moisture  settling  at  that  spot.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  obviate  this  when  cutting  the 
flowers,  and  it  is  best  done  by  severing  the 
sheath  not  more  than  half  way  through,  but 
just  suflScient  to  allow  the  flower  stem  to  be 
drawn  out.  The  sheath  will  thus  remain  al- 
most intact,  and  if  a  small  quantity  of  pow- 
dered  charcoal   is   placed   in   the  top   this  will 


serve  to  dry  up  any  moisture  that  may  be 
present.  Subsequently,  when  the  conditions  "are 
favourable,  the  sheath  may  be  removed 
altogether. 

Other  members  of  this  class  of  Orchids  be- 
longing to  the  spring  and  early-flowering  types 
are  in  many  instances  fast  completing  their 
season's  growth.  Therd  must  be  no  lack  of 
moisture  at  their  roots,  and  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  afforded  the  plants  to 
thoroughly  mature  their  pseudo-bulbs. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Bkckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 

Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Henfordshne. 
Rhubarb. — If  a  new  plantation  of  Rhubarb  has 
to  be  made,  the  ground  should  be  heavily 
manured  and  trenched  without  loss  of  time.  The 
Rhubarb  is  a  very  deep-rooting  plant,  and  the 
results  are  therefore  most  satisfactory  when  the 
soil  has  been  stirred  to  a  considerable  depth. 
The  site  should  be  an  open  one,  except  that  it 
needs  protection  on  the  north  and  north-east. 
When  the  trenching  has  been  done,  a  good  dress- 
ing of  fresh  soot  and  lime  may  be  applied  to  the 
surface  and  the  ground  left  in  this  condition 
until  February  or  March,  when  the  Rhubarb 
should  be  planted.  If  large  quantities  are 
forced  each  year,  the  roots  for  this  purpose 
should  be  cultivated  on  a  south  border,  as  by 
this  means  the  growth  ripens  earlier.  There  are 
now  so  many  improved  varieties  available,  that 
it  is  surprsing  these  are  not  more  often  em- 
ployed. A  good  strain  of  Royal  Albert  may  still 
be  recommended  for  forcing,  but,  excluding  this 
one,  few  of  the  old  kinds  are  worth  cultivation. 
Of  the  newer  sorts,  I  may  mention  The  Sutton, 
Hobday's  Giant  (an  extra  large  growing  kind  of 
first-rate  quality,  worthy  of  cultivation  in  any 
garden),  and  Dawes's  Champion.  The  best 
method  of  propagating  Rhubarb  is  by  dividing 
the  stools  as  often  as  it  becomes  necessary.  In 
order  to  keep  up  a  continuous  supply  of  forced 
Rhubarb,  fresh  batches  of  roots  must  be  intro- 
duced to  the  forcing  house  every  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  only  those  varieties  that  force  well 
should  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

The  Herb  border. — This  should  now  be 
syringed  and  cleaned,  and  afterwards  given  a 
top-dressing,  which  will  not  only  be  beneficial 
to  the  roots  from  a  manurial  point  of  view,  but 
also  afford  them  some  protection  from  frost. 
There  is  no  better  material  for  this  purpose  than 
that  obtainable  from  a  disused  hot-bed.  This 
material  should  be  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve 
for  use  upon  most  herbs,  but  the  Thymes,  especi- 
ally the  Lemon  Thyme,  should  be  dressed  with 
finely  sifted  road  sand,  and  this  should  be 
worked  well  in  amongst  the  growths.  Mint 
should  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  with 
well-decayed  leaf-mould  which  has  been  passed 
through  a  sieve.  Make  sure  that  a  good  stock  of 
dried  herbs  is  in  readiness  for  use  in  the 
kitchen  ;  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  collect  some 
kinds,  for  instance.  Sage.  The  growths  should 
be  laid  out  thinly  after  being  cut,  allowing  them 
to  become  thoroughly  dry  before  tying  them  into 
small  bunches  for  suspending  in  an  open  shed. 

Turnips. — ^Plants  raised  from  late  sowings 
have  made  good  progress  during  the  last  six 
weeks.  Do  not  hesitate  to  lift  a  good  number 
of  those  which  are  fit  for  use  and  store  them  in 
small  clamps  in  cinder  ashes  or  sand.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  these  to  be- 
come heated,  or  the  worst  consequences  will 
follow.  Any  Turnips  which  are  not  sufficiently 
matured  should  have  a.  little  soil  drawn  over  the 
"  bulbs "  as  a  protection  against  frosts, 
especially  the  more  tender  kinds,  such  as  Snow- 
ball and  Jersey  Lily. 

Broccoli. — Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  any  varie- 
ties which  are  about  "turning  in,"  and  protect 
the  young  heads  from  frost  immediately  they 
have  formed. 

Material  for  proteclive  purposes. — It  will  now 
be  necessary  to  take  measures  to  guard  the  crops 
against  damage  from  severe  frosts.  There  is  no 
form  of  covering  that  will  be  found  so  suitable 
as  bracken.  It  is  very  light,  is  not  at  all 
unsightly,  and  excellent  for  excluding  frost. 
Celery,  ]3roccoli,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
vegetables  should  be  given  a  light  cover- 
ing with  bracken  or  straw  whenever  severe 
weather  appe.ars  likely.  Globe  -Artichokes  may 
have  a  mound  of  finely-sifted  cinder  ashes  placed 
around  the  base  of  each  plant,  and  upon  this  a 
covering  of  long  litter,  bracken,  or  straw.     Un. 


heated  frames  containing  vegetables  for  winter 
consumption  or  seedlings  pricked  out  for  next 
spring's  supply  should  be  well  protected  by  out- 
side linings  and  by  covering  the  glass  at  nights 
with  mats,  and,  if  necessary,  long  litter  also,  to 
keep  out  frost.  At  the  same  time  the  crops  in 
these  frames  need  all  the  ventilation  that  is 
practicable  and  as  much  light  as  possible. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.  Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager   Ladv 
N'uNBuRNHOLMi.,  Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Cherries. — If  the  growths  of  dessert  Cherry 
trees  are  excessively  strong,  the  trees  should 
be  partly  or  wholly  lifted.  In  replanting  them 
add  plenty  of  lime  rubble  and  wood  ashes  to 
the  soil.  Take  care  to  see  that  the  soil  is  not 
over  rich.  These  Cherries  do  not  like  winter 
pruning,  therefore  the  greater  attention  should 
be  given  to  root  pruning  and  summer  pinching. 
Good  varieties  include  Early  Rivers,  Frogmore 
Bigarreau,  Governor  Wood,  May  Dul^e,  Black 
Tartarian,  and  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  and  for 
north  walls  Kentish  and  Morello. 

Plums. — Plum  trees  succeed  in  most  districts, 
and  may  be  grown  as  standard  or  pyramidal 
trees  at  distances  of  6  to  9  feet  apart.  The 
pyramids  may  be  lifted  or  root  pruned  every 
three  or  four  years.  The  choicest  kinds  only 
should  be  selected  for  cultiv.ation  against  walls, 
including  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  and  Coe's  Golden 
Drop.  They  may  be  planted  against  a  wall 
facing  to  the  west,  and  if  a  few  additional 
trees  are  planted  against  a  north-west  wall  they 
will  be  extremely  valuable  for  affording  extra 
late  fruits. 

Pruning. — As  most  of  the  leaves  have  now 
fallen  from  the  trees,  a  start  should  be  made 
with  the  pruning  and  every  advantage  taken  of 
the  mild  weather  to  push  the  work  forward. 
Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees  in  the  open  quar- 
ters should  be  taken  in  hand  first,  and  all  prun- 
ings  and  leaves  should  be  afterwards  raked  up 
and  burned  so  as  to  make  the  bordeis  appear 
tidy.  It  is  important  that  the  operator  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  different  varieties, 
especially  in  the  case  of  young  trees  who^e 
shoots  require  more  severe  pruning  in  order  to 
lay  a  good  foundation  for  future  vears.  Be- 
ginning with  old  trees  that  have  filled  their 
allotted  space,  these  should  have  the  young  wood 
spurred  in  from  two  to  four  buds,  according  to 
the  variety.  It  is  generally  safe  to  prune  strong- 
growing  varieties  to  four  buds,  and  weakly  or 
medium  growers  to  two  buds.  Care  must  be 
exercised  in  pruning  varieties  which  form  fruit- 
buds  at  the  end  of  the  current  season's  shoots, 
such  as  Lady  Sudeley  end  Irish  Peach  Apples, 
and  Jargonelle  and  Mai  ie  Louise  Pears.  Allow 
the  shortest  of  these  to  remain  until  next  year, 
when  they  can  be  cut  back.  Old  trees  are  fre- 
quently found  to  be  so  crowded  with  branches 
that  sunlight  and  air  are  excluded  from  the  in- 
terior, and  in  such  cases  fruit  is  only  pro- 
duced at  the  extremities  of  the  trees.  There- 
fore, as  new  shoots  generally  form  freely  at  the 
base,  a  few  of  the  oldest  of  the  branches  should 
be  removed  annually.  The  same  applies  to 
trees  that  are  overcrowded  with  old  spurs ; 
some  of  these  should  be  removed  each  year,  and 
wherever  the  use  of  the  saw  is  necessary,  let  the 
rough  edges  of  the  cuts  be  smoothed  over  after- 
wards with  the  knife.  In  pruning  young  bushes 
and  pyramid  trees,  if  previous  instructions 
with  regard  to  pinching  have  been  followed, 
very  little  will  remain  to  be  done,  beyond  the 
shortening  of  leading  shoots  to  10  or  15  inches, 
according  to  the  size  and  variety  of  the  trees  and 
the  space  available,  and  spurring  in  the  side 
shoots  to  about  two  buds. 

Training. — After  pruning  is  completed,  train- 
ing should  be  given  attention.  For  the  purpose 
of  training  very  young  trees,  stakes  about  3  feet 
in  length  should'be  provided.  These  should  be 
driven  in  the  ground  Where  required,  securing 
the  branches  with  strong  string  and  training 
them  in  any  desired  direction  to  maintain  a 
shapely  tree,  but  at  the  same  time  allowng  sun- 
light and  air  to  have  free  access. 

Standard  trees. — Very  little  pruning  is  neces- 
sary  for  these  trees,  but  this  should  be  most 
carefully  done  until  the  tree  is  five  or  six  years 
old.  The  leading  shoots  should  be  shorte.ied 
to  about  a  third  or  half  their  length,  and  any 
branches  which  cross  each  other  must  be 
cut  back. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMHNTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LI5HBR,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  spcdmem  or  platifs 
lor  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  B  D  I  I'  O  R  , 
41,  Wellingfton  Street,  Covent  Qarden,  London. 
CdmiKunicaltons  slwuld  be  written  on  oni;  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  diilv 
signed  by  the  writer,  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Appointments  for  December. 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  2— 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Early  Winter  E.vhibition  (2  days). 
SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  5- 

Soc.  Franc.  d'Hort.  -de  Londres  meet.     German  Card. 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  8— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.    British  Card.  Assoc.  Ex- 
Council  meet. 
WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  9- 

Exh.  of    tlie   Perpetual   Flowering  C.rnalion    Soc.    in 
R.H.S.  Hall,  Westminster. 
THURSDAY.  DECEMBER  10- 

Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Ann.  Meeting  and  Dinner. 
FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  It— 

Nat.  Sweet  Pea  Soc.  Ann.  Meeting. 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  17— l.iimean  Soc.  meet. 
SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19-German  Card.  Soc.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  22- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet. 
FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  15— Christmas  Day. 
SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  26-Bank  Holiday. 


Me 


Tem 


deduced  from  obs 
at  Greenwich — 41'1°. 
TUAL  Temperatures: — 
l.otiDoti.— Wednesday,  November  25  ifi  P.M.):    Max.  62<=; 
Min.44". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,   41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden  London  —Thursday,  November 26 
(10    A.M.) :    Bar.  301  ;    Temp.  S2'-  ;    Weather— 
Fin 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,    TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,     THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY- 
At  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  Bulbs,  by  Protheroe  & 


Mo 


t  10.3 


MONDAY,  AND  FRIDAY - 

1,000  Hoses,  in  variety,  at  C7  &  6S,  Cheapside,  1.30. 

WEDNESDAY— 

2,400  Roses,  in  variety,  al  1.30.      Palms,  600  Azaleas, 

Rhododendrons,  itc.  at  5,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 

by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Spring-flowering  Bulbs,  Tree  Ferns,  Lily  of  Valley,  &c., 

at  11.30. 

2,468  cases  Japanese  Lilies,  at  1,  al  67  &  68,  Cheapside. 
THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

Unreserved  clearance  sale  of  Nursery   Slock,  at   the 

Nurseries,  Chelmsford,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Saltmarsh 

&  Son,  by  Protheroe  &  Mori  is,  at  11.30. 

FRIDAY— 

Orchids,  at  G7  &  08,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12.45. 


The  Parliamentary  questions 
Prevention  and  answers  on  this  subject 
of  Plant  which  were  publislied  in  our  last 
Diseases,  issue  related  to  the  occurrence 
in  this  country  of  two  fung'al 
diseases,  namely,  the  American  Gooseberry- 
mildew  and  black  scab  of  Potatos. 

The  American  Gooseberry-mildew  (see 
■Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December,  1905, 
January  27  and  February  3,  1906)  is  said  to 
have  come  to  us  from  America.  Black  scab 
of  Potatos,  which,  according-  to  the  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is 
becoming'  common  in  this  country,  has 
reached  us  from  the  Continent. 

The  spreading  of  the  .\merican  Gooseberry- 
mildew  has  been  carefully  traced  by  Mr. 
Salmon      in     its     progress     through     these 


islands.  If  anyone  will  compare  the 
maps  which  have  been  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  illustrating  the  distribution  of  the 
disease  in  Ireland  in  1904  and  1906  he  cannot 
but  be  convinced  tliat  the  mildew  is  establish- 
ing itself  in  its  new  home  with  slow  but  sure 
success.  In  the  north-east  counties  of  Ire- 
land it  occurred  during  1904  in  isolated  sta- 
tions; in  1906  it  was  already  widespread  in 
County  Down.  Whereas  in  the  earlier  )'ear 
it  was  reported  from  nine  counties,  in  the 
latter  year  it  had  invaded  eleven.  In  1904 
Sphaerotheca  mors-uvae,  the  parasitic  fungus 
responsible  for  this  Gooseberrj'-mildew,  was 
known  in  Europe  only  in  Ireland,  Russia  and 
Denmark  ;  in  igo6  it  had  spread  into  Sweden, 
Norway,  Germany,  Poland,  Austria,  Finland. 
.\&  everyone  knows,  it  has  now  appeared  in 
England. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  unless  its  pro- 
gress— without  haste  and  without  rest — can 
be  stayed,  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  will 
declare  itself  in  this  country  during  the  next 
few  }-ears. 

Every  horticulturist  knows  the  history  of 
the  progress  from  America  to  England  and 
thence  to  France  of  the  Vine-mildew  and  of 
the  Hollyhock-rust. 

Now  both  the  diseases  under  considera- 
tion, black  scab  of  Potatos  and  .'\merican 
mildew  of  Gooseberries,  have  this  in  com- 
mon, that  the  fungi  responsible  for  them, 
once  established  in  their  respective  host- 
plants,  have  means  of  resisting  the  action  of 
all, but  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  drastic 
remedial  measures.  A  diseased  Potato  of  one 
year  left  in  the  soil  is  a  centre  of  infection 
for  next  year's  crop  of  Potatos  :  on  the  young 
wood  of  a  fallen  branch  from  an  infected 
Gooseberry  plant  there  may  be  resting-spores 
enclosed  in  a  hard  coat.  These  spores,  sur- 
viving the  winter,  are  liberated,  borne  to  a 
neighbouring  Gooseberry  bush,  germinate 
thereon,  penetrate  its  tissues  and  produce,  in 
the  next  autumn,  a  fresh  crop  of  innumerable 
spores. 

Remedy  then  in  these,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  is  extremely  difficult,  but  mere  diffi- 
culty in  no  way  excuses  the  careless  or 
indolent  from  the  obligation  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  infectious  disease,  when  once  its 
true  nature  has  been  ascertained. 

It  is  inevitable  and  reasonable  that,  as 
disease  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  an  inscrut- 
able mystery  and  comes  to  be  known  as  the 
outcome,  at  all  events  in  great  numbers  of 
cases,  of  the  activity  of  paras'tes,  sensible  men 
will  endeavour  to  organise  remedial  measures. 
Later  on  they  come  to  accept  as  their  watch- 
word the  old  saw  that  "  prevention  is  better 
than  cure."  Thus  there  has  grown  up  the 
science  of  preventive  medicine,  with  respect 
to  human  and  animal  diseases ;  and  thus,  too, 
there  is  growing  up  a  science  of  preventive 
medicine  with  respect  to  plant  diseases. 

Now  as  soon  as  this  position  is  accepted,  it 
will  follow  of  necessity  that  men  must,  in 
order  to  secure  prevention,  submit  to  some 
interference  on  I  he  part  of  the  State  with 
their  individual  liberty.  Submission  of  this 
sort,  or  indeed  of  any  sort,  is  not  exactly  a 
salient  trait  of  our  race.  Hence  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  transition  period  when  efforts 
on  the  part  of  authority  to  enforce  regulations 
will  be  resented  and  obstructed,  or  at  anvtate 


accepted  without  enthusiasm  by  those  whom 
such  regulations  are  meant  to  benefit. 
Lethargy  and  obstruction  can  only  be  over- 
come by  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  public 
opinion  with  resp?ct  to  the  state  of  know- 
ledge which  affords  a  basis  for  intervention. 
We  have  recently  had  an  example  of  inter- 
vention in  the  issue  of  the  .'\meriean  Goose- 
berry-mildew orders  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. We  can  hardly  escape  the  conviction 
that  orders  of  this  kind,  w'hich  may  seem  a 
great  innovation  to  horticulturists  and  are 
bound  to  press  hardly  on  individuals,  must 
become  more  frequent  and  more  peremptory 
in  the  future. 

The  success  of  such  orders  in  securing  the 
end  aimed  at,  for  example,  the  isolation  of 
diseased  plants  or  areas,  must  depend,  first, 
on  the  scientific  certainty  of  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  togelher  with  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  life-history  of  the  parasite ;  second, 
on  the  appeal  which  such  orders  make 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  horticultural 
community ;  third,  on  the  dissemjnalion,  by 
the  resfmnsible  authority,  of  information 
serving  to  educate  public  opinion.  In 
France  it  is  a  practice  for  the  authorities  to 
issue  large  posters  describing  the  life  histories 
and  modes  of  prevention  of  such  diseases 
as  the  leaf  blight  of  Potatos  and  mildew 
of  Vine.  Illustrated  bills  are  hung  up  in 
railway  stations  and  like  places.  It  might 
break  the  monotony  of  railway  travelling  if  a 
similar  experiment  were  tried  in  England. 
Again,  if  not  already  done,  it  might  be  worth 
while  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  present 
bound  copies  of  their  pamphlets — revised 
wherever  necessary — to  free  libraries  and 
perhaps  also  to  schools  where  nature  study 
and  gardening  form  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Small  devices  like  these  may  produce  but 
small  effects.  But  the  effects,  such  as  they 
are,  will  be  in  the  right  direction  and  cumu- 
lative. It  will  be  only  by  resorting  to  these 
or  similar  methods  that  general  recognition 
of  the  necessity  for  preventive  measures  is 
likely  to  be  obtained. 

Although  plant  diseases  are  difficult  of  pre- 
vention, and  still  more  difficult  of  cure,  some 
advance  is  being  made  along  the  lines  of 
isolation,  of  spraying,  and  of  breeding. 
That  advance,  to  be  satisfactory,  must  be  led 
by  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  certain  of  the 
-':<cientific  bases  of  its  activity,  and  possessed  of 
the  confidence  of  the  horticultural  com- 
munity. .Science,  and  practice  as  well,  must 
be  represented  on  the  councils  which  formu- 
late proposals  for  the  progress  of  horticul- 
ture. For,  in  the  last  resort,  the  success  of 
such  proposals  vyill  depend  on  the  intelligent 
goodwill  of  the  men  whose  vital  interests  are 
bound  up  in  horticulture. 


Our     Supplementary     Illustration     of 

Epidendriim  falcatum  (syn.  Parkinsonianum) 
has  been  prepared  from  a  specimen  which 
flowered  in  July  last  in  the  Chelsea  Physic  Gar- 
den (Curator,  Mr.  W.  Hales).  This  fine  old 
Mexican  species  was  discovered  by  Hart- 
WEG,  growing  on  rocks  near  Oaxaca,  in 
1837,  and  later  it  was  collected  for  Mr.  Barker, 
of  Birmingham,  by  Ross,  in  the  Orizaba  dis- 
trict. It  flowered  with  Mr.  Barker  in  1839. 
About  the  same  time  it  was  sent  by  John 
Paekinso.v,  Esq.,  British  Consul  at  .Mexico,  to 
the   Duke  of   Bedford's   collection   at  Woburn 
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Abbey,  and  named  Epidendrum  Parkinsoni- 
anum  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  and  figured  in 
Ihe  Botanical  llaga^ine,  t.  3778  (1840).  Mr. 
Barker  also  flowered  it,  and  his  specimen  was 
named  E.  aloifolium  by  Mr.  Bateman  [Orchid 
H/e.v.  and  Guat.,  t.  25,  1843).  It  is  also  the  E. 
lactiflorum  of  A,  RiCH'ARD.  Epidendrum  falca- 
tum  Lindl.  was  described  by  the  author  in 
Taylor's  Annals  of  Natural  History,  February, 
1840,  and  it  therefore  has  priority  over  the  other 
names.  The  species  is  very  distinct.  It  grows 
in  an  inverted  position,  which  renders  it  ad- 
visable to  cultivate  it  on  blocks,  rafts,  or  shal- 
low baskets  which  can  be  suspended.  The 
^hort  stems  proceed  from  stout  rhizomes,  and 
bear  fleshy,  linear,  lanceolate,  acuminate,*chan- 
nelled  leaves,  fiom  the  axils  of  which  the 
flowers  are  produced.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  pale  yellow-green.  The  large  trilobed 
white  labellum  has  the  side  lobes  rounded,  and 
the  much  longer  linear-lanceolate  middle  lobe 
tinged  with  yellow  at  the  tip.  The  flowers, 
which  are  powerfully  fragrant,  last  in  perfec- 
tion for  a  considerable  time  if  kept  in  a  rather 
dry  and  cool  atmosphere.  It  thrives  well  when 
.grown  with  Laslia  anceps,  L.  albida,  Cattleya 
citrina,  and  others,  which,  in  the  earlier  days 
of  Orchid  culture;  had  a  special- house,  called 
the  Mexican   House,  provided  for  them. 

LiNNEAN  Society. — A  meeting  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  December  3,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the 
following  papers  will  be  read: — 1,  Dr.  G. 
Herbert  Fowler,  F.L.S.,  "  Biscayan  Plank. 
ton  :  The  Ostracoda  "  ;  2,  Mr.  BuNzo  Hayata, 
"  Note  on  Juniperus  taxifolia,"  Hook,  and  Arn.  ; 
3,  Mr.  R.  I.  PococK,  F.L.S.,  "  Mimicry  in 
Spiders."  Exhibition  :  Dr.  Rosenheim,  lantern 
slides  by  starch  grain  colour  process. 

The  Perpetual-flowering  Carnation 
Society.— The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  December  9,  1908, 
at  th«  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster. 
This  will  form  the  fifth  exhibition  held  under 
the  society's  auspices,  and  the  management  is 
endeavouring  to  attract  larger  numbers  of  gen- 
tlemen's gardeners  and  amateurs  as  exhibitors, 
for  whom  a  section  of  the  schedule  is  especially 
devoted.  Hitherto  much  of  the  success  of  these 
shows  has  been  due  to  the  trade  growers,  and 
these,  of  course,  are  liberally  catered  for  in  the 
schedule.  We  notice  that  growers  in  the 
Channel  Islands  are  debarred  from  competing 
in  some  of  the  classes.  This  is  doubtless  owing 
to  their  advantage  in  climate  and  is  not  merely  a 
compliment  to  their  superiority  as  cultivators.  A 
scheme  for  the  registration  of  new  varieties  has 
been  formulated,  and  a  new  scale  of  points  for 
judging  has  been  adopted.  Further  particulars 
can  be  obtained  from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
Hayward  Mathias,  "  Lucerne,"  Stubbington, 
Fareham,  Hants. 

Appointments  from  Kew. — The  following 
appointments  from  Kew  are  announced  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Kew  Bulletin: — Mr. 
Thomas  Cartwright,  a  member  of  the  Kew  gar- 
dening staff,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Sudan 
Government,  on  the  recommendation  of  Kew, 
superintendent  of  an  experimental  rubber  plant- 
ation at  Jebelein,  on  the  White  Nile.  Mr. 
Robert  Band,  also  a  member  of  the  gardening 
staff,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  a  Curator  of  Botanic 
Stations  in  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Gold  Coast.  Mr.  J.  F.  Duthie,  B.A.,  F.L.S., 
who  was  appointed  assistant  for  India  on 
the  staff  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  in 
1903,  has  resigned  the  post  owing  to  ill-health, 
and  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  gardening  staff,  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant for  India  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Duthie. 


Experiments  with  Rubber  Seeds. — Ex- 
periments have  been  carried  out  by  Mr,  H.  F. 
Macmillan,  curator,  and  Mr.  T.  Fetch,  Gov- 
ernment mycologist,  Peradeniya,  as  to  the 
weight  and  germinative  capacity  of  Hevea  Rub- 
ber seed.  The  seed,  states  the  Kna  Bulletin, 
was  collected  from  (A)  a  group  of  trees  about 
20  years  old  which  had  never  been  tapped,  and 
from  (B)  a  group  of  trees  about  30  years  old 
which  were  tapped  regularly  in  1905  (29  lbs.  of 
dry  rubber  being  taken  from  eight  trees  in  three 
months),  occasionally  in  1906,  but  not  at  all  in 
1907.  One  thousand  seeds  were  taken  from  each 
group,  and  each  1,000  were  divided  into  10  lots 
of  100  each,  which  were  weighed  separately. 
One  lot  from  each  group  was  planted  on  Sep- 
tember 14th,  and  the  remaming  lots  were  planted 
in  pairs,  after  weighing  at  intervals  of  a  week, 
until  all  were  planted.  It  was  found  that  the 
seeds,  lose  weight  rapidly  during  the  first  fort- 
night after  collection,  and  then  more  gradually 
till  about  the  sixth  week,  after  which  time  their 
weight  remains  more  or  less  constant  unless  they 
are  transferred  to  a  drier  atmosphere.  The  loss 
in  weight  appears  to  be  due  almost  entirely  to 
loss  of  water.  From  the  experiment  it  was  clear 
that  the  seeds  from  tapped  trees  are  smaller, 
weigh  less  per  1,000  seeds,  are  actually  denser, 
but  lose  more  weight  in  drying  than  those  from 
untapped  trees.  With  regard  to  the  germina- 
tion tests,  it  was  found  that  seeds  from  untapped 
trees  were  practically  worthless  if  kept  longer 
than  two  weeks,  but  that  the  seeds  of  tapped 
trees  keep  better,  and  both  in  percentage  of  ger- 
mination and  time  of  germination  are  better 
than  seeds  from  untapped  trees.  These  results, 
of  course,  apply  only  to  germination,  and  as 
yet  there  is  no  indication  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  trees  which  would  result  from  the  two  sets 
of  seeds.  When  dry  and  shipped  to  England  the 
kernels  constitute  about  50  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  the  whole  seed  and  yield  42.3  per  cent,  of  oil. 
It  is  computed  from  the  figures  obtained  from 
the  experiments  that  280,000  fresh  seeds  or 
350,000  dry  seeds  (yielding  700,000  kernels)  =  1 
ton.  The  value  of  the  kernels  may  be  about 
£10  per  ton. 

Manure  and  Weeds.— The  question  of  the 
vitality  of  seeds  in  manure  is  one  that  some- 
times forms  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  any 
new  experimental  evidence  is  therefore  worth 
consideration.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Oswald  has 
been  studying  the  influence  exerted  on  seeds 
by  the  processes  of  fermentation  that  go  on 
in  stored  manure,  comparing  such  effects  with 
those  produced  on  the  seeds  during  their  pas- 
sage through  the  digestive  tract  of  the  cattle. 
His  results  are  of  interest,  as  showing  that 
whilst  about  12  or  13  per  cent,  of  the  seeds  of 
weeds  fed  to  cattle  germinated  if  the  manure 
was  at  once  spread  as  a  top-dressing,  only  be- 
tween. 2  and  3  per  cent,  came  up  if  the  manure 
was  ploughed  into  the  land,  and  none,  or  prac- 
tically none,  showed  evidence  of  vitality  if  the 
manure  had  been  previously  stacked  for  six 
months  in  the  yard. 

♦British  Mosses. — Sir  Edward  Fry  is  known 
to  everyone  as  a  great  legal  authority,  and  to  a 
few  as  one  who  for  many  years  has  taken  much 
interest  in  the  Mosses.  The  little  book,  the 
second  edition  of  which  he  has  just  published, 
tells  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Moss  in  de- 
lightfully simple  language,  and  it  contains  also 
an  outline  'ketch  of  the  part  played  by  these 
organisms  in  the  past.  It  is  a  little  book  which 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  anyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  group,  and  in  its  breadth  of  sug- 
gestion it  is  distinguished  from  the  features 
that  often  mark  booklets  of  this  class. 

•  BriHs>\  Mosses.  Secnnd  F.dilion.  By  the  Rl.  Hon.  Sir 
EtKv.ird  Fry,  G.C.B.  London:  Wilherby  S:  Co.,  HiBh 
Holborn,  1908. 


Dublin  Seed  and  Nursery  Employees' 
Association.  —  Under  the  auspices  of  this 
flourishing  society  a  conversazione  was  held  in 
the  Gresham  Hotel,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  on 
Thursday,  the  19ih  inst.  The  function  was  very 
largely  attended,  members  and  their  friends 
present  numbering  more  than  150.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  conversazione,  an  exhibition  of 
various  subjects  was  organised,  and  these  in- 
cluded photographic  views,  a  collection  of 
cereals  and  dried  plants  representing  agricul- 
tural weeds  ;  also  exhibits  of  wild  Clovers,  and 
a  case  containing  Irish  insects ;  specimens  of 
fungi  injurious  to  plants ;  autumn-tinted  foli- 
age, hedge  plants,  and  a  model  of  a  vine  border. 
The  proceedings  also  included  a  musical  pro- 
gramme. 

The  San  Jose  Scale.— From  time  to  time 
warnings  appear  with  reference  to  the  San  Joso 
Scale  insect,  and  the  prob.ibility  of  its  obtain, 
ing  a  foothold  in  this  country.  It  is  certain  that 
it  is  imported  in  considerable  numbers,  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  CoLLiNGE,  Director  of  the  Cooper 
Research  Laboratory,  states  that  in  the  winter 
of  1905-06  some  10  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  im- 
ported into  Germany  showed  its  presence.  Of 
course,  as  Mr.  Collinge  points  out,  the 
fecundity  of  the  insect  is  so  great  that  if  an 
acclimatised  variety  did  happen  to  settle  in 
this  country,  the  results  might  well  be  disas- 
trous. But  we  may  reflect  that,  even  in 
America,  it  has  not  as  yet  become  universal, 
though  it  is  disquieting  to  know  that  it  seems 
to  be  extending  into  Canada.  We  recollect, 
however,  that  about  seven  years  ago  consider- 
able alarm  was  manifested  when  it  appeared  in 
certain  orchards  in  Ontario,  though  we  have 
been  unable  to  learn  that  it  has  succeeded  in 
generally  establishing  itself  there  as  an  impor- 
tant pest. 

Proper  Stoking  of  Garden  Furnaces.— 

— Very  frequently  one  has  the  opportunity  of 
observing,  even  in  the  case  of  a  good  sort  of 
heating  apparatus,  a  thick  cloud  'of  smoke 
streaming  out  of  the  chimney,  good  money  being, 
as  it  were,  thrown  into  the  air.  In  such  cases 
It  is  generally  the  stoker  who  is  to  blame.  A 
little  care  prevents  this  waste,  and  enables  the 
heating  power  of  the  fuel  to  be  utilised  to  the 
utmost  extent.  It  is  wrong,  when  supplying 
fresh  fuel,  to  spread  it  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  fire,  as  then  a  large  proportion  of  the 
combustible  gas  in  the  fuel  escapes  into  the 
chimney  unused,  and  the  soot — the  unconsumed 
part — blackens  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The 
stoker  should  spread  the  glowing  part  of  the 
fuel  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  firebars,  and 
the  fresh  fuel  spread  over  the  glowing  embers  or 
partly-consumed  fuel  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  the  hinder  part  free.  The  developing 
gases  spread  over  the  burning  fuel  and  are  com- 
pletely consumed,  whereby  the  fullest  use  is 
made  of  them.  The  stoker  should  be  quick  in 
his  movements — a  dilatory  man  is  never  a  good 
stoker. 

Publications  Received,— Somwmirc  rf«  cours  de 
Botaniq-ue,  by  Jean  Massart.  Prix  Ifr.  25.— The  Nck' 
Flora  of  ihe  Volc.mic  Island  of  Krakatau,  by  A. 
Ernst,  Ph.D.  Translated  by  A.  C.  Seward,  F.R.S.. 
with  two  sketch  maps  and  13  photographs.  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press.)  Price  4s.  net. — Life  His- 
tories of  Familiar  Platits,  by  John  C.  Ward,  (London  : 
Cassell  &  Co.)  Price  6s.—Tlie  Principles  of  Gardening 
for  Australia,  by  C.  Bogue-Lufifmann.  Price  2s.  6d, — 
Suggestions  for  School  Gardens,  with  appendices.  Pre- 
pared for  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Jamaica,  by  J.  R. 
Williams,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools.  (J.imaica : 
Government  Printing  Offices,  Kingston.) — Trees.  Vol. 
IV.,  Fruits,  by  the  late  H.  Marshall  Ward,  .Sc.D., 
F.R.S.,  edited  by  Percy  Groom,  Sc.D.  (Cambridge 
University  Press.)  Price  4s.  ed.  net.— The  Transvaal 
Agriculture  yoiinm/ (October.  190S}.— Bulletin  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Information.  Ken\     No.  9,  1908. 
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HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  jor  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 
Choisya  ternata.— On  p.  3i6  Mr.  Earley 
asks  for  information  in  connection  with  the 
flowering  of  this  shrub  in  the  Midlands.  I  have 
not  seen  plants  of  it  growing  in  the  Evesham 
neighbourhood,  but  late  in  September  I  saw  a 
basket  of  the  flowers  brought  into  a  train  be- 
tween Evesham  and  Birmingham,  which  had 
evidently  been  cut  from  out-of-doors.  One  of 
the  few  pleasant  recollections  I  have  of  a  brief 
sojourn  in  Derbyshire  is  the  memory  of  this  old 
favourite  flourishing  extremely  well  in  anything 
but  a  favoured  district.  The  plants  were  grow- 
ing against  a  low  wall  facing  north,  and  after  a 
severe  and  protracted  winter  were  only  slightly 
injured,  and  they  flowered  well  during  the  suc- 
ceeding summer.  The  situation  was  in  the  Peak 
district,  where  the  snow  ploughs  were  at  work 
almost  daily  for  a  period  of  three  months.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  plants  mentioned 
above  were  planted  on  an  unfavourable  aspect, 
and  that,  given  warm,  sheltered  spots,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Choisya  ternata  would  prove  to 
be  hardy  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  /.  Wright, 
Evesham, 

ESCAL'-ONIA     AND     ChOISYA      TERNATA      FOR 

North  Walls.  — Mr.  Earley's  kindly  criticism 
of  my  note  suggests  that  these  gardens  enjoy  ex- 
ceptional climatic  conditions,  whereas,  as  I 
showed  in  a  note  on  page  268,  this  is  far  from 
being  correct.  For  instance,  our  mean  tempera- 
ture for  January  last  was  37.09°  Fahr.,  and  the 
minimum  was  9°.  For  nine  consecutive  days  at 
the  end  of  last  year  and  beginning  of  this  the 
maximum  temperature  was  38°.  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  the  conditions  here  approximate  to 
those  around  London,  and,  with  this  in  mind,  I 
recommended  Choisya  ternata  ;  but  as  the  Escal- 
lonia  seems  to  require  considerable  atmospheric 
moisture,  I  particularly  mentioned  the  warmer 
districts.  It  may  be  interesting  to  record  that, 
two  years  ago,  I  found  a  seedling  Choisya  grow- 
ing under  a  bush  in  the  open  border.  A.  C. 
BarlUtt,  Pcncarrow  Gardens,  Cornwall. 

Japanese  Maples.— Hardiness  is  a  relative 
term,  and  especially  so  when  applied  to  these 
plants  ;  but  if  any  readers  who  have  a  doubt 
about  growing  Japanese  Maples  out-of-doors  will 
call  here,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  them  a 
plant  of  A.  palmatum  septemlobum,  18J  feet 
high,  17J  feet  across,  with  the  main  stem  2  feet 
11  inches  in  circumference.  I  have  often  been 
told  that  this  is  the  finest  plant  in  the  kingdom. 
If  there  is  a  larger  one,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
where  it  is  growing.  During  the  last  three  weeks 
this  plant  has  been  a  glorious  mass  of  shades 
of  gold,  orange,  brown,  and  red,  all  mingled  to- 
gether, and  at  this  stage  the  branches  have  a 
plumy  appearance  which  enhances  their  beauty. 
We  have  no  record  of  planting,  but,  judging  by 
the  rate  of  growth,  I  consider  it  has  been  here 
nearly  40  years.  The  plant  was  not  seriously 
injured  in  the  severe  winter  of  1893,  when  the 
thermometer  on  the  grass  registered  8°  below 
zero,  and  I  find  plants  2  feet  high  and  upwards 
will  pass  through  the  winter  safely,  but  smaller 
plants  are  often  injured  and  sometimes  killed.  I 
once  raised  400  plants  from  seeds  obtained  from 
the  specimen  already  referred  to,  and  amongst 
them  there  were  about  40  distinct  varieties. 
These  were  planted  out  when  two  years 
old,  and  all  died  except  four.  We  have 
a  plant  of  A.  palmatum  atropurpureum 
and  A.  p.  dissectum ;  I  do  not  find  any 
diflerence  in  the  hardiness  of  them,  and  as 
so  many  forms  can  be  raised  from  seeds  of  one 
plant,  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  there  is  any 
difference  in  that  respect.  W .  H.  Divers,  Belvoir 
Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

1  agree  with  Mr.  Clark  that  Japanese 

Maples  are  as  hardy  as  Laurels.  They,  how- 
ever, start  into  growth  before  we  are  free  from 
late  frosts,  and  the  young  growths  are  almost 
invariably  damaged.  This  can  be  prevented 
if  they  are  planted  in  a  position  with  a 
west  aspect,  so  that  the  frost  will  leave  the 
plants  before  the  sun  reaches  them.  W .  H.  G., 
Lincoln . 

W.  stated  (p.  346)  that  my  remarks  on 

this  subject  proved  nothing.  I  referred  to 
a  collection  of  15  or  16  of  the  very  best 
varieties,    which    were    growing    in    the    open. 


and  these  include  the  following,  many  of 
which  were  mentioned  in  Mr.  Clark's 
notes : — Acer  crataegifolium,  A.  japonicum, 
A.  j.  vitifolium,  A.  j.  dissectum,  A.  carpini- 
folium,  A.  rubrum  carolinianum,  A.  hj-rcanum 
lobatum,  A.  rubrum,  A.  linearilobum,  A. 
atropurpureum,  \.  septemlobum  elegans  pur- 
pureum,  A.  pol}'morphum  atropurpureum,  &c. 
I  am  convinced  that  Japanese  Maples  should  be 
seen  in  every  garden.    A.  S.,  Yorkshire. 

CRATyEGUS  IN  Flower. — We  have  in  these 
grounds  in  an  exposed  position  of  the  park,  two 
Thorn  trees.  One  has  lost  all  its  leaves,  the 
other  is  in  full  leaf  and  flower,  some  cf  which  I 
enclose.  The  trees  are  each  about  15  feet  high 
and  cover  about  20  feet  of  ground.  They  are 
planted  18  feet  apart.  Thomas  Dore,  Rosehill 
Gardens,   Caversiiam,  near  Heading, 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTUEAL. 

November  24. — The  usual  fortnightly  meeting 
of  the  Committees  was  held  in  the  Society's  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  on  Tiresday  last,  and  it  was  at- 
tended with  a  good  average  exhibition. 

The  Orchid  Committee's  awards  included 
two  First-Class  Certificates,  three  Botanical 
Certificates,    and   three   Awards   of    Merit. 

The  Floral  Committee  awarded  a  First- 
Class  Certificate  to  a  variety  of  Polystichum 
raised  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Drueey  ;  an  Award  of  Merit 
to  a  new  species  of  Primula  introduced  from 
China  by  ilessrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  and  a  similar 
award  to  two  varieties  of  single-flowered  Chry- 
santhemums. 

The  Fruit  and  'Vegetable  Committee  recom- 
mended  an  Award  of  Merit  to  a  new  Pear. 

Considerable  comment  was  caused  by  the 
presence  of  an  exhibit  of  Bon-bons  decorated 
with  artificial  fruits  and  flowers,  which  gained 
admission  by  reason  of  the  application  for  space 
being  for  "  artistic  table  decorations."  The 
Society's  oflicials,  not  less  than  the  visitors,  re- 
gretted that  an  exhibit  of  the  kind  should  have 
been  presented. 

At  the  afternjon  meeting  of  Fellows  Mr.  J. 
Cheal  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Italian  Gardens." 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,  Henry  B.  May,  W.  A. 
Bilney,  Jas.  Walker,  T.  W.  Turner,  G.  Keuthe, 
Chas.  Dixon,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Walter  T. 
Ware,  Jno.  Jennings,  W.  Howe,  W.  Bain,  Chas. 
E.  Pearson,  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Chas.  E.  Shea, 
W.  Cuthbertson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
W.  J.  James,  Geo.  Paul,  Charles  Blick,  Jas. 
Hudson,  J.  F.  McL-od,  and  J.  W.  Barr. 

Two  excellent  exhibits  of  Chrysanthemums 
were  staged.  One  put  up  by  Mr.  Nornun  Davis, 
Framfield,  Sussex,  was  arranged  under  the  wall 
opposite  to  the  entrance.  The  manner  of  stag- 
ing was  only  excelled  by  the  high  quality  of  the 
blooms,  especially  the  Japanese  varieties.  Mr. 
Davis  utilised  epergnes  and  large  vases  for  dis- 
playing the  flowers,  and  as  a  background  he 
arranged  tall  Palms  and  graceful  Bamboos.  The 
groundwork  was  formed  of  smaller  vases  of 
single  and  decorative  varieties,  above  which  the 
large  vases  and  epergnes  stood  in  bold  relief 
with  blooms  of  the  best  exhibition  quality  of 
most  of  the  popular  and  newer  varieties.  We 
noticed  as  especially  fine,  Polypheme  (yellow), 
Mrs.  J.  Hygate  (white).  True  Gold  (an  excellent 
shade  of  deep  yellow).  Dr.  Enguehard  (rather 
small  pink  blooms).  Miss  Gertie  Court  (rose), 
Edith  Jameson  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Niel  (yellow). 
The  single  varieties  were  also  noteworthy, 
especially  pleasing  being  Arcturus  (scarlet- 
crimson)  and  Mensa  (white),  of  regular  outline 
and  with  a  beautiful  yellow  centre.  There  was  a 
host  of  other  decorative  plants  used  as  relief, 
and  a  suitable  border  was  made  with  green  vel- 
vet. On  an  adjoining  table  Mr.  Davis  ar- 
ranged many  va-es  that  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated in  his  large  group  ;  a  white  sport  from 
the  well-known  "Edith  Jameson,  labelled  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Falkner,  was  shown.  Mr.  Davis  has 
also  a  white  sport  from  the  popular  Walter 
Jinks  variety.    (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

The  other  large  display  of   Chrysanthemums 


was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green,. 
Lewisham,  and  it  received  the  same  award  as 
the  preceding  group,  viz.,  a  Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.  This  display  was  arranged  at  the  end 
of  the  building  sometimes  occupied  by  the  con- 
cert platform,  and  part  of  the  group  extended 
round  the  northern  wall.  It  was  carpeted  with 
green  cloth  and  many  handsome  specimens  of 
Ananassa  sativa  (Pineapple),  Codiasums  (Cro- 
tons),  Abutilons,  Ferns,  Palms,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal  features  were  large  groups  of  Japanese 
blooms,  either  in  rustic  tripods,  epergnes,  or 
large  decorative  vases,  and  coloured  foliage 
was  intermixed  with  the  blooms.  Then  there 
were  smaller  groups  of  single  and  decorative 
varieties,  with  vases  of  single  blooms  of 
newer  varieties,  also  fancy  baskets  filled 
with  blooms.  The  varieties  of  especial  note 
were  John  Day,  Lord  Brook,  Kitty  Gulli- 
ver, Guy  Hamilton,  Gertie  Court,  Mme.  R. 
Oberthur,  White  Mme.  Barkley,  Mrs.  Wakefield 
(a  reddish  shade  of  terra-cotta),  Lord  Brook, 
Harold  Swales,  Edith  Jameson  (very  fine),  Mrs. 
Wynne,  and  True   Gold. 

Another  large  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  was 
presented  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merst- 
ham,  who  showed  many  novelties,  especially  in 
single  and  decorative  varieties.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Williams  &  Sons,  Manor  House 
Nurseries,  Cardiff,  showed  a  collection  of  seed- 
ling Chrysanthemums,  and  a  lemon-coloured 
sport  from  the  well-known  Mme.  Oberthur 
variety. 

A  number  of  single,  thread-petalled,  and  pom- 
pon  Chrysanthemums  was  shown  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  who  had  also  one 
of  their  bright  groups  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  Russell,  Nurseryman,  Richmond, 
Surrej',  showed  two  groups  of  hardy  Bamboos, 
arranged  with  berried  and  ornamental-leaved 
subjects.      (Silver    Banksian    Medal.) 

Begonias  of  the  winter-flowering  type  were 
shown  in  batches  of  varieties  by  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
and  intermixed  with  these  were  groups  of  Rho- 
dodendrons of  the  javanico-jasminiflorum  type, 
also  Luculia  gratissima,  and  the  fragrant  Stevia 
scrrata.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  London, 
N.,  showed  Carnations  in  variety,  all  fine 
blooms  of  popular  varieties,  and,  as  a  separate 
exhibit,  a  group  of  ornamental-leaved  plants  of 
greenhouse  species.  Very  pretty  were  plants  of 
Dracaena  Doucetii,  with  its  stiff,  narrow  leaves  ; 
also  the  broad-leaved  D.  Massangeana  and  D. 
Victoria.  Others  were  Phoenix  Roebelenii,  .\rau- 
caria  excelsa  and  Aralia  Veitchii.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian   Medal.) 

Filmy  Ferns  were-  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May  &'  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
in  a  group  of  other  subjects.  These  moisture- 
loving  Ferns  are  not  often  displayed  at  exhibi- 
tions, and  the  group  attracted  much  interest. 
They  were  principally  species  of  Trichomanes, 
but  there  were  others,  including  the  lovely 
Todea  superba.  The  remainder  of  the  group 
was  made  up  of  Veronicas,  Solanums,  Begonias 
of  the  Glofre  de  Lorraine  type,  and  crested 
Ferns.      (Silver-gilt   Banksian   Medal.) 

Begonia  The  Queen,  said  to  be  a  sport  from 
.Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  variety,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  Oxted  Nursery,  Surrey. 

Som.e  large  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine, all  plentifully  furnished  with  blossoms, 
were  shown  bv  E.  B.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  Groom- 
bridge  (gr.  Mr.  Paskettl.     (Bronze  Flora  :Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  exhibited  Cyclamen  in  batches  of  sal- 
mon, pink,  white  and  other  varieties ;  also 
Leonotis  Leonurus  and  the  Kew  Wallflower 
Cheiranthus  X  kewensis.    (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

A  pleasing  group  of  Primula  obconica,  with 
flowers  having  a  wide  range  of  colouring,  was 
shown  by  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Chenies, 
Rickmansworth  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Dickson).  (Silver 
Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  showed  Nerine  flexuosa  alba, 
and  a  few  other  bulbous  flowers. 

Exhibits  of  .Mpine  plants  were  presented  by 
Misses  Hopkins,  Mere  Gardens,  Shepperton-on- 
Thames;  Messrs.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal),  and  Messrs.  John  7eed  & 
Sons,  Norwood. 

Paintings  of  flowers  were  exhibited  by  Miss 
Fanny  Farrek,  19,  Shaa  Road,  East  Acton, 
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AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 
Folystichtim    acuUatum    gracillimum    Drueryi. 
-=-A   remarkably    graceful    slender    form   of  the 
species,     in     which     the     normal     pinnules     of 
half-an-inch   are    lengthened    into    almost    hair- 
like  ones   of  2  inches.      The  fronds   are  much 
widened    and    assume    a   charming   semi-decum- 
L         bent  habit.    The  plant  is  interesting,  as  forming 
I       .one  of  a  batch  directly  derived  from  spores  of 
'         the  merely  bipinnate,  slender-tipped  P.   a.  pul- 
cherrimum,    after    some    35    years    ot    sterility. 
About  75  per   cent,    of   the  sowing  were  exact 
replicas    of    the    parental    form,    L!0    per    cent, 
marked  variants  on  similarly  slender  and  beau- 
tiful lines,   and   the  balance  nearly  normal  re- 
versions.    Shown  by  Mr.   Chas.  T.  Druery. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Primula  malacoides. — This  new  species  has 
been  raised  from  seeds  gathered  by  Mr.  George 
Forrest  on  the  high  Alps  (9,000  feet)  of  Yunnan, 
China.  A  large  number  of  plants  were  shown 
in  3-inch  and  4-inch  pots.  In  general  appear- 
ance they  were  like  glorified  plants  of  P. 
Forbesii,  but  with  a  laxer  habit.  Some  of  the 
plants  in  3-inch  pots  bore  as  many  as  nine 
inflorescences.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  verticil- 
late  whorls,  each  flower  being  ^-inch  to  J-inch 
across,  pink  in  colour,  with  a  yellowish  e3'e. 
The  plants  shown  were  brought  from  an  un- 
heated  frame,  but  it  was  said  that  others  were 
flowering  out-of-doors,  the  species  being  very 
much  hardier  than  P.  Forbesii.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum  Merslham  Jewel. — A  single 
variety  with  shades  of  bronze,  yellow,  and  red, 
with  a  yellow  ring  around  the  disc.  The  blooms 
have  a  diameter  of  about  i\  inches.  (Shown 
by   Messrs.   W.   Wells   &   Co.) 

C.  Caledonia. — An  extra  large  single  variety, 
with  a  diameter  of  7-^-  inches.  Colour  rosy-lilac, 
with  a  distinct  white  ring  around  the  disc. 
(Shown  by  Messrs.  George  WiLLi."Vjts  &  Sons, 
Manor  House  Nursery,  Cardiff.) 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Fsq.  (in  the  chair), 

and  Messrs.   Jas  O'Brien    (hon.   sec),    Harry  J. 

Veitch,  de  B.   Crawshay,  H.  Little,  W.   Boxall, 

W.    Bolton,   Gurney  Wilson,    H.    A.    Tracy,   W. 

'  Cobb,  J.   Forster  Alcock,   H.    G.   Alexander,  J. 

Cypher,  W.  P.  Bound,  J.   Charlesworth,  F.  M. 

I        Ogilvie,    A.    A.    McBean,    Stuart    Low,    R.    G. 

I        Thwaites,  R.  Brooman-White,  J.  Wilson  Potter, 

i         A.  Dye,  and  J.  Charlesworth. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  in 
which  were  two  superb  novelties,  viz.,  Cypri- 
pedium  Dreadnought  and  Vanda  coerulea  var.  R. 

IChoUet.  The  group  also  contained  plants  of 
the  singular  Chondropetalum  Fletcheri,  showing 
1  more  of  the  influence  of  Chondrorhyncha 
Chestertonii  than  in  the  plant  shown  at  the  last 
meeting.      Also    Cirrhopetalum    Roxburghii,    a 

\         fine  specimen  of  C.   Medusse,   Vanda  Watsonii, 

I         Oncidium    uniflorum,    and    a    large   number   of 

I         Cypripediums. 

I  Messrs.     Charlesworth    &    Co.,    Haywards 

Heath,  staged  a  select  group,  for  which  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  voted.  We  noticed  the  showy 
orange  and  ruby-red  Laelio-Cattleya  Sunray ; 
Odontoglossum  L^ro-Skinneri  magnificum,  with 
a  fine  rose-spotted  lip ;  the  brightly-coloured 
Odontioda    Bohnhoffia; ;     Ccelogyne    sulphurea, 

.         with  three  spikes,  and  a  large  form  of  Oncidium 

I        bicallosum. 

I  From  the   Royal   Gardens,   Windsor,   Mr.    A. 

f  MacKellar  sent  cut  spikes  of  Dendrobium  for- 
mosum  giganteum.  A  noteworthy  feature  was 
the  varying  tint  of  the  colour  in  the  labellums. 

Lt.-CoL  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  sent 
'Cypripedium  Hitchinsi^  superbum,  a  variety 
with  a  fine  dorsal  sepal  that  is  spotted  with  rose 
colour.  An  interesting  cross  between  C.  Mrs. 
Tautz  and  C.  hirsutissimum  with  the  peculiar 
broad  petals  of  C.  hirsutissimum  and  the  new  C. 
Arethusa.     (See  Awards). 

Messrs.  HUGH  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  in 
which  were  several  specimens  of  Cycnoches  ma- 
culatum,  C.  chlorochilon,  Platyclinis  latifolia, 
Cochlioda  vulcanica,  Ccelogyne  fuliginosa,  and 
other  species.     A  very  attractive  white  form  of 


Cattleya  labiata  resembling  C.  1.  Amesiana,  but 
with  a  darker  lilac  tint  on  the  lip,  was  seen  in 
this  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
group  principally  composed  of  well-grown  Cypri- 
pediums. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  secured 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  of  Cypri- 
pediums and  other  Orchids,  the  best  of  which 
were  C.  Blanche  Moore,  a  well-formed  flower, 
finely  marked. 

Monsieur  Mertexs,  Mont  St.  Amand,  Gand, 
was  awarded  a.  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
small  selection  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums,  in- 
cluding the  dark-coloured  O.  Vuylstekei  and  the 
finely-formed  O.  Vuylsteke^e. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  CheLsea,  showed 
the  new  Cypripedium  Queen  of  Sweden 
(Leeanum  X  Euryades),  a  very  distinct  and 
beautifully-coloured  flower  having  in  some  parts 
a  resemblance  to  C.  triumphans.  The  upper 
sepal  is  bright  rose  w^ith  a  small  green  base  and 
a  clear  white  tip  and  margin,  the  central  part 
having  deep  claret-coloured  lines,  on  each  side 
of  which  were  rose-purple  spots.  The  petals  are 
long  and  tinged  with  reddish  purple;  the  lip  is 
of  a  deep  mahogany  red  with  a  shining  sur- 
face, staminode  yellow. 

De  B.  Crawsh.\y,  Esq.,  Roseiield,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.  Mr.  Stables),  sent  Odontoglossum  Wal- 
toniense  variety  (Kegeljani  x  crispum  Raymond 
Crawshay),  a  handsome  hybrid  with  the  fine 
substance  and  clear  yellow  ground  colour  of 
O.   Kegeljani  (polyxanthum). 

Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  showed  Cattleya  labiata  Amesiana ;  Cy- 
pripedium insigne  Sylhetense  giganteum,  a  very 
large  and  distinctly-marked  flower ;  Neobentha- 
mia  gracilis,  &c. 

F.  BosTOCK,  Esq.,  Spiingfield,  Cliftonville, 
Northampton,  showed  Cypripedium  Actseus 
Springfieldiense,  a  light-coloured  variety,  with 
very  pale,  greenish-yellow  flowers,  having  the 
greater  part  of  the  dorsal  sepal  pure  white. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  l^sq.,  Glebelands,  South 
W^oodford,  sent  a  fine  inflorescence  of  Cym- 
bidium  Maggie  Fowler,  and  the  large  and  finely- 
formed  Cj'pripediura  Ernest  Read. 

Mrs.  Talbot  Clifton,  Lytham  Hall,  Lytham 
(gr.  Mr.  Float),  exhibited  a  large  specimen  of 
Odontoglossum  Hallii,  a  strong-branched 
flower-spike  bearing  38  flowers. 

Frank  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Croydon,  and  Gurney 
Wilson,  Esq.,  Haywards  Heath,  showed  varie- 
ties of  Cattleya  Mrs.  Pitt. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class    Certificates. 

Cypripedium  Vreadnought  (Troilus  X  insigne 
Hare  field  Hall),  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons, 
St.  Albans. — A  noble  Cypripedium,  which  at- 
tracted as  much  attention  as  did  Messrs.  San- 
dee's  C.  Leeanum  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  which  this 
novelty  slightly  resembles  in  the  somewhat 
square  expansion  of  its  great  dorsal  sepal.  In 
colouring  it  is  nearer  C.  /Eson  giganteum,  but 
the  dorsal  sepal  of  C.  Dreadnought  is  far 
superior  to  that  fine  hybrid.  The  dorsal  sepal, 
which  is  over  3  inches  across,  has  the  lower  half 
gamboge  yellow),  with  light-purplish  spotting 
the  upper  part  being  pure  white  with  some 
purple  spotting  in  the  middle.  The  broad, 
wayy-edged  petals  are  tinged  and  netted  with 
pale  purple,  the  broad  margins  being  primrose 
yellow,  and  the  basal  portions  having  dark, 
purple-brown  spots.  The  lip  is  large,  the 
surface  being  tinged  with  reddish-brown  ;  stami- 
node large,  and  of  yellow  colour ;  lower  sepals 
large  and  circular. 

Vanda  reerulea  "  R.  Chollet"  from  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Sons. — A  grand  variety,  with  the 
bright  blue  of  the  flowers  appearing  as  body 
colour  and  not  as  surface  colour,  as  in  other 
forms.  The  veining  and  lip  is  violet-blue,  and 
the  flower  is  perfectly  circular  in  form.  It  is 
named  in  compliment  to  Monsieur  R.  Chollet,  the 
able  ehef  de  culture  in  Messrs.  Sanders'  estab- 
lishment at  Bruges. 

Cypripedium  Sanacteeus  Etoniense  (Aetivus 
Langleyense  X  insigne  Harefield  Hall),  from 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.— Since 
showing  their  fine  C.  /Eson  giganteum  and  C. 
Actaeus  Langleyense,  Messrs.  Veitch  have  pro- 
duced nothing  equal  to  this  fine  new  Cypripe- 
dium, which,  when  fully  developed,  will  rank 
as  one  of  the  best  among  hybrid  Cypripediums. 


The  dorsal  sepal  is  large,  pure  white,  with  a 
pale,  yellowish-green  base  that  has  purple- 
brown  spotting,  changing  to  rose  colour  to- 
wards the  white  upper  part.  The  petals  are 
greenish-yellow,  tinged  with  .purple-brown  ;  the 
lip  is  of  the  same  shade  of  yellow  as  honey,  with 
a  purplish-brown  face.  The  lower  sepals  are 
pale  green,  with  dark  lines  ;  staminode  large  and 
yellow.  It  is  a  solitary  seedling,  being  the  only 
plant  raised. 

Cypripedium  Arethusa  (Milo  X  Sallieri 
aureum),  from  Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE., 
C.V.O.,  Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander). 
— A  finely-formed,  and  perfectly-shaped  flower 
of  good  substance.  The  fine  form  of  C  Milo 
and  the  features  of  C  insigne  Chantinii  ob- 
tained through  it  are  well  retained,  but  the 
colouring  of  the  other  parent  of  C  Milo  (C 
oenanthus  superbum)  has  been  quite  eliminated 
in  this  hybrid.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  pure  white, 
with  a  greenish-yellow  basal  area  that  is  evenly 
spotted  with  clear,  rose-purple.  The  petals,  lip, 
and  staminode  are  lemon-yellow,  with  a  slight, 
dusk3'-purple  hue  on  the  veining. 

Odontoglossum  Groganies  (Edzvardii  X  TJro- 
Skinneri),  from  J.  Hubert  Groc.\n,  Esq., 
Slaney  Park,  Baltinglass.  Co,  Wicklow,  Ireland. 
— A  very  remarkable  hybrid,  with  the  general 
characters  of  O.  Thompsonii,  but  with  well- 
marked  indications  of  O.  Uro-Skinneri,  both  in 
the  pseudo-bulb  and  flower.  The  plant  bore  a 
strong,  many-branched  inflorescence  of  purple 
flowers,  with  rosy-mauve  labellums  having  a 
yellow  crest. 

Botanical  Certificates. 

Oncidium  micropogon,  from  Gurney  Wilson, 
Esq.,  Glenthorne,  Haywards  Heath. — A  pretty 
species  of  the  O.  barbatum  section,  distinguished 
by  the  large,  clear,  yellow  petals  and  the  simi- 
larly-coloured, petal-like,   side  lobes  to  the  lip. 

Ccelogyne  fuliginosa,  from  Messrs.  Ar.mstrong 
&  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells. — A  singular  species 
w-ith  tawny  flowers,  having  a  fringed  labellum  of 
a  sooty-black  colour. 

Bulbophyllum  Careyanum,  from  Messrs.  Arm- 
strong &  Brown. — A  well-known  species,  with 
a  short  raceme  closely  set  with  brownish  flowers. 

Cultural  Commendation. 
To  Mr.  Bristow  (gr.  to  Mrs.  Temple,  Leys- 
wood,  Groomsbridge)  for  a  fine  plant  of  Ccelogyne 
barbata  with  six  spikes,  all  profusely  flowered. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Joseph  Cheal,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
and  Messrs.  W.  Bates,  Geo.  Woodward,  A. 
Dean,  H.  Parr,  James  Vert,  A.  R.  Allan,  J. 
Davis,  H.  Markham,  J.  Lyne,  Edwin  Beckett, 
Chas.  Foster,  J.  Mclndoe,  J.  Jaques,  Geo. 
\Vythes,  Owen  Thomas,  H.  Somers  Rivers,  C. 
G.  A.  Nix,  G.  Reynolds,  and  John  Harrison. 

The  principal  exhibit  was  a  collection  of 
Apples  shown  by  J.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Pend- 
ley  Manor,  Tring  (gr.  Mr.  F.  G.  Gerrish).  There 
were  40  dishes,  and  all  the  fruits  were  of  re- 
markably fine  quality,  being  large  and  coloured 
to  a  high  degree  on  a  mellow  ground.  The 
varieties  represented  the  best  of  both  culinary 
and  dessert  kinds.  (Silver-gilt  Knightian 
Medal.) 

A  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  was  exhi. 
bited  by  Sir  Edsiund  Loder,  Leonardslee,  Hor- 
sham, Sussex  (gr.  Mr.  W.  A.  Cookl.  The 
exhibit  was  brightened  with  fruiting  sprays  of 
Cotoneaster  Simonsii,  and  at  the  back  were  some 
interesting  sprays  of  berries  and  flowers.  (Sil- 
ver Banksian  Medal.) 

An  exhibit  of  Potatos  was  displayed  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  Massey  &  Sons,  Spalding.  In  addition  to 
a  large  assortment  of  tubers  of  new  and  popular 
varieties,  there  were  many  seedlings  of  the  first 
year's  growth.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  J.  Banting,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  DuciE, 
Tortworth  Court,  Falfield,  for  fruits  of  Dies, 
pyros  costata. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Pear  Daiias  Hovey. — This  variety  is  by  no 
means  new,  for  it  was  raised  as  far  back  as  1854 
by  Mr.  Dana,  of  Massachusetts,  l'.S..'V.,  a  raiser 
of  many  new  Pears,  of  which  this  is  described 
as  being  the  best.  The  variety  has  several 
synonyms  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  some- 
what small   fruit,  with  a  russety  skin   and  aa 
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agreeable  flavour.  The  flesh  is  soft  and  melt- 
ing. It  is  in  season  in  mid-winter,  keeping 
in  a  good  condition  until  January.  (Shown  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.) 

Scientific  Committee. 

November  14. — Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (in  the  chair);  Messrs.  J 
Fraser,  W.  Cuthbertson,  L.  Crawshay,  R.  A. 
Kolfe,  J.  T.  Bennett-Foe,  W.  Fawcett,  W.  C. 
Worsdell,  G.  S.  Saunders,  R.  Curtis,  and  F.  J. 
Chittenden    (secretary). 

Grease  bands. — Mr.  W.  Voss  showed  a  grease 
band  from  a  Plum  tree  from  a  fruit  garden  at 
Enfield  Highway.  The  grease  band  was  about 
C  inches  wide,  and  upon  it  were  a  few  specimens 
of  the  female  winter  moth,  C.  brumata.  The 
band  had  been  on  the  tree  a  month,  but  not  till 
now  had  any  winter  moth  been  caught.  The 
insects  were  near  the  bottom  of  the  band.  Mr. 
Voss  promised  to  send  up  a  band  from  the  same 
garden  to  each  meeting. 

Fasciation  in  Mushroom. — Mr.  Worsdell 
showed  a  fasciated  specimen  of  the  common 
Mushroom,  Agaricus  campestris.  Fasciation  is 
apparently  very  uncommon  in  fungi. 

Abnormality  in  Riibus. — Mr.  J.  Eraser  showed 
a  specimen  of  Rubus  rhaninifolius,  with 
foliaceous  sepals  and  adventitious  roots  at 
the  base  of  the  fruiting  panicles,  which  are 
mostly  flowerless.  The  internodes  of  the 
fruiting  panicles  (or  what  should  have  been 
such)  are  very  little  developed  on  the  whole  of 
last  year's  stems.  Barren  stems  and  leaves  of 
this  year  are  normal. 


Francis  Wellosley,  C.  X  Germain  Opoix,  C. 
X  Priam,  and  C.  bellatulum  album.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  RoBso.^,  Altrincham,  exhibited  Cypri- 
pedium  x  Dido  (C.  triumphans  x  C.  X  Sal- 
lieri  var.  Hyeanum)  (Award  of  Merit),  a  similar 
award  being  given  to  Cattleya  X  Ariadne, 
parentage   unrecorded. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.  staged  a  group  of 
Cattleyas,  in  .vhich  were  some  choice  albino 
forms.     (Silver   Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Bolton  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling  also 
staged  exhibits  of  pUnts.     (Bronze  Medal.) 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

November  5. — Committee  present :  Messrs. 
i;.  Ashworth,  R.  Ashworth,  Thorp,  Cowan, 
\Vard,  Warburton,  Ball,  Keeling,  Holmes,  Ash- 
ton,   Parker,   and  Weathers. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Vine  House,  Hasling- 
den  (gr.  Mr.  Dalgleijh},  obtained  Silver  Medals 
lor  a  collection  of  Cypiipediums  and  a  general 
group.  Cypripedium  insigne  var.  excelsis  was 
awarded  a  First-Class  certificate.  C.  x  aureum 
\ar.  Romona,  Vine  House  variety,  received  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

E.  ROGERSUN,  Esq.,  Didsbury  (gr.  Mr.  Price), 
staged  a  collection  of  Cypripediums,  for  which 
a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded.  Notable  plants 
in  this  group  were  C.  X  Germain  Opoix,  C. 
X  Thalia  var.  gigantea,  C.  x  Priam,  and  C. 
X  Boadicea  var.  rosita,  the  last-named  receiv- 
ing an  Award  of  Merit. 

Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
^Veatherley),  staged  a  group  of  Odontoglos- 
sr.ms,  including  fine  forms  of  O.  crispum  and  a 
number  of  hybrids.  A  new  and  beautiful  hy- 
brid Odontoglossum,  O.  x  Wardise  (O.  crispum 
I.ucianii  x  O.  x  Vuylstekei)  received  a  First- 
Class  Certificate.     (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr. 
Fletcher),  was  awarded  a  Silver-Gilt  Medal  for 
a  miscellaneous  group  of  Orchids,  in  which 
Odontoglossums  were  prominent.  Cattleya  X 
labia,  R.  Ashworth  variety,  received  an  Award 
of  Merit. 

Mr.  J.  BiRCHiNALL,  Alderley  Edge,  exhibited 
two  forms  of  Cypripedium  Charlesworthii. 

Mr.  W.  Shackleton,  Great  Horton,  Brad- 
ford, received  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  group  of 
Cypripediums. 

J.  McCartney,  Esq.,  Bolton  (gr.  Mr.  Holmes), 
was  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  collection 
consisting  principally  of  Cattleyas  and  Lselias. 

J.  H.  Craven',  Esq.,  Keighley  (gr.  Mr.  Cor- 
neyl,  displayed  a  fine  form  of  Cypripedium  X 
Gaston  Bulteel. 

G.  Shorland  Ball,  Esq.,  Under  Fell,  Bur- 
ton, Westmoreland,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal 
for  a  group  of  Cypri]?ediums.  C.  x  Leeanum 
var.  Balliae  was  voted  a  First-cla?s  Certificate. 
This  flower  has  a  beautifully-fringed  dorsal 
sepal.  C.  X  Memnon  var.  Queen  Alexandra 
received  an  Award  of  Merit.  * 

C.  P.\rker,  Esq.,  Preston,  was  awarded  a 
Bronze  Medal  for  a  group  of  Cypripediums. 

J.  J.  Holden,  Esq.,  Southport  (gr.  Mr.  John- 
son), exhibited  Cattleya  labiata  var.  Amesiana, 
and  Cypripedium   X   auburnense. 

H.  J,  Beomilow,  Esq.,  Rainhill  (gr.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan!, staged  some  choice  varieties  of  Cypri- 
pediums,  including   C.     x     Thalia    var.     Mrs. 


PARIS    AUTUMN    SHOW. 

November  6-15. — The  last  of  the  great  horti- 
cultural shows  that  will  be  held  in  the  green- 
houses on  the  Cours  la  Reine,  Paris,  by  the 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  France,  took 
place  on  these  dates.  The  show  was  one  of  the 
grandest  ever  held  there.  The  entries  in  the 
various  classes  numbered  319.  The  jury  num- 
bered 59  persons  in  all,  and  was  divided  into  16 
sections.  In  some  classes  competition  was  very 
keen,  there  being,  in  some  cases,  as  many  as  20 
or  more  entries.  The  principal  prizes  were  as 
follow  : — Grand  Prix  d'Honneur  to  those  fol- 
lowing : — MM.  Croux  et  fils  for  fruit  and  fruit 
trees ;  to  M.  Calvat  for  seedling  Chrysanthe- 
mums ;  Prix  d'Honneur  to  MM.  Salomon  et 
FILS  for  Grapes  ;  to  M.  PiNON  for  trained  Chry- 
santhemums ;  to  MM.  Leveque  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  Carnations;  M.  Debrie-Lachaume 
for  floral  decorations ;  M.  Colin  for  Chrysan- 
themums ;  M.  Lesueur  for  Orchids  ;  M.  GouB- 
LIN  for  fruit ;  MM.  Valleraxd  Freres  for 
flowering  plants ;  M.  Valtier  for  vegetables ; 
MM.  Nomblot-Bruneau,  Vilmori.v,  Andrieux 
et  Cie.,  and  L.  Cavron  received  the  felicita- 
tions of  the  jury  for  the  excellence  of  their  vari- 
ous collections. 

Along  the  handsome  promenade  by  the  side 
of  the  Seine  were  exhibits  of  various  horticul- 
tural sundries.  .\t  the  entrance  to  the  first  of 
the  large  greenhi>uses  were  groups  of  hardy 
ornamental  shrubs  and  plants  of  various  kinds. 
M.  Alfred  Monmer  planted  beds  with  Coni- 
fers, &c.  M.  Lecointe  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Conifers,  Hollies,  Euonymus,  Box,  &c. 

Large  numbers  of  trained  fruit  trees  occupied 
the  whole  length  of  the  central  promenade  in 
several  rows.  They  were  trained  in  every 
variety  of  form  known  to  French  gardeners,  the 
exhibitors  including  MM.  Nomblot-Bruneau, 
Croux  et  fils,  Moser  et  fils,  Lecointe,  A. 
Martin,  Geo.  Boucher,  Andre,  LiiiVRE,  and 
Brochet. 

Hardy  shrubs,  ornamental  trees.  Conifers, 
&c.,  were  also  shown  by  M.  A.  Brochet  and  M. 
Paul  Lecolier. 

The  entrance  afforded  a  view  right  through 
the  first  greenhouse  and  down  the  corridor  that 
unites  it  \\ath  its  fellow  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  show.  On  entering  on  either  side  were  seen 
borders  filled  with  pot  plants  of  dwarf-grown 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  by  MM_  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  et  Cie.  There  were  a  number 
of  medium-sized  blooms  on  bush  plants  and 
standards,  and  a  border  of  brightly-coloured 
pompon  varieties.  They  also  had  a  large  rectan- 
gular sunken  garden,  with  sloping  sides.  On  the 
lower  level  of  this  garden  a  geometrically- 
arranged  bed  contained  blooms  graduated  in 
great  diversity  of  colour,  with  a  huge  centre 
trained  plant  of  a  yellow  Japanese  variety. 
Along  the  sides  of  this  sunken  garden  were  a 
number  of  pot  plants  disposed  in  beds  cut  out  of 
the  turf.  These  plants  were  some  of  the  finest 
in  the  show,  especially  the  following: — Lois- 
seau-Rousseau  (immense),  Papa  Bie,  Nivose 
Femina,  and  Polypheme. 

Orchids  and  other  plants  were  staged  in  the 
two  side  rooms  behind  MM.  Vilmorin's  bor- 
ders of  Chrysanthemums.  One  from  Messrs.  A. 
Truffaut  et  fils  was  comprised  of  Azaleas, 
Dracaenas  in  great  variety,  Anthuriums,  orna- 
mental foliage  plants.  Begonias,  &c.  There 
were  also  several  handsome  collections  of 
Orchids  from  such  noted  cultivators  as  MM. 
Maron  et  fils,  Lesueur,  Regnier,  C.  Died- 
RICH  and   Beranek. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  interior 
of  the  first  greenhouse,  with  few  exceptions,  was 
filled  with  Chrysanthemums,  the  exceptions 
being  down  the  sides,  where  the  fruit  was 
arranged. 

M.  Leon  Cavro.v,  of  Cherbourg,,  famous  for 


his  grafted  Chrysanthemums,  showed  many 
plants  in  pots,  including  some  that  were 
grafted.  Among  the  varieties  was  noticed 
Swaniey  Giant,  Surprise,  Amateur  Roziere, 
Chrysanthemiste  Leroux,  and  numerous  French 
varieties  but  little  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  Another  exhibitor,  M.  A.  Govicxox, 
showed  a  group  of  dwarf  plants  in  pots,  cleverly 
sunk  in  the  ground.  The  plants  had  medium- 
sized  blooms,  the  best  known  being  as  follow  :  — 
Phoebus,  Oceana,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Le  Peyrou, 
Pride  of  Exmouth,  W.  Tricker,  Mme.  Ed. 
Roger,  and  many  of  French  origin. 

There  was  a  large  competition  in  the  class  for 
novelties.  Eleven  prizes  were  awarded  by  the 
jury,  and  the  Floral  Committee  granted  at  least 
60  First-Class  Certificates  to  new  seedling-. 
The  well-known  Grenoble  raiser  and  grower, 
M.  Ernest  Calvat,  was  awarded  18;  Vilmori.n, 
Andrieux  et  Cie.,  eight ;  M.  Nonin,  eight ;  the 
Marquis  de  Pins,  seven  ;  M.  Chantrier,  five  ; 
and  M.  Heraud,  five. 

Collections  of  plants  in  pots  and  cut  blooms 
were  arranged  about  the  show.  M.  Anatoi.e 
CoRDONNiER,  of  Bailleul,  had  set  up  in  good 
form  four  collections  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  i.i 
large  specimen  blooms,  including  the  novelties 
of  the  Marquis  de  Pins.  Two  long  narrow  beds 
close  by  were  staged  by  the  well-known  French 
nurserymen,  MM.  Leveque  et  fils,  in  neat, 
dwarf  pot  plants,  carrying  medium-sized 
blooms.  The  same  exhibitors  staged  a  circular 
bed  and  two  corner  exhibits. 

.\n  exhibitor  who  made  a  fine  display  at  the 
Tours  Exhibition  only  three  days  before  is 
M.  PiNON.  Here  again  at  Paris  he  made  an  im- 
posing effect  with  tall  pyramids,  star-shaped 
specimens,  fan-shaped,  and  Japanese  pyramid 
Chrysanthemums,  freely  fiowered,  the  whole  lot 
occupying  somewhere  about  three-quarters  of 
the  length  of  one  side  of  the  greenhouse. 

Just  opposite  was  a  collection  from  M. 
Lachaussee,  who  set  up  in  good  style  a  long 
group  of  plants  in  pots,  all  bearing  large  blooms, 
mostly  three  or  four  on  a  plant.  Another  well- 
known  grower,  M.  Opoix,  the  head  gardener  to 
the  Luxembourg  garden,  showed  a  tastefully- 
arranged  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums,  edged 
with  Ferns,  single-flowered  varieties,  and 
Baronne  de  Vinols,  with  several  sports  from 
this  variety ;  also  several  pompon  Chrysanthe- 
mums, almost  the  only  ones  in  the  show.  From 
the  AsiLE  DE  ViLLE  EvR..\RD  came  a  pretty 
group  of  pot  plants.  These,  too,  were  edged 
with  Gerbe  d'Or  pompon,  an  old  favourite  with 
the  Parisian  growers.  M.  J.  H.  Leconte  Aixe 
showed  a  closely-packed  collection,  consisting  of 
medium-sized  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  of 
average  merit.  M.  Gielin  contributed  a  rather 
novel  group.  It  consisted  of  large  trained  speci- 
mens in  big  pots  at  the  back,  while  in  front  at 
intervals  were  three  rows  of  large  cut  blooms  in 
vases. 

MM.  LEVEQtJE  ET  FILS,  who  are  famous  not 
only  for  their  Roses  but  for  their  Carnations, 
showed  two  lots  of  these  latter  flowers,  prettily 
set  up  in  a  bed  on  the  ground  level.  Another 
Carnation  grower,  M.  Beranek,  also  showed  a 
collection  of  Carnations. 

In  the  corridor  that  unites  the  two  greenhouses 
a  spacious  area  contains  fruit  and  vegetables, 
also  numerous  lots  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
some  decorative  displays  of  other  flowers. 

Among  the  fruit  exhibits  was  one  conspicuous 
above  all  others  by  its  novel  and  effective  de- 
sign. It  occupied  a  large  area  of  rectangular 
form,  and  was  edged  with  turf.  Several  panels 
were  filled  with  fruit,  and  in  the  middle  was  a 
kind  of  tower,  with  shelves  and  rows  containing 
other  fruits.  The  exhibitor  was  M.  H. 
Lemaire. 

Another  fruit  exhibitor  in  the  corridor  was  M. 
Olida,  who  showed  a  good  collection  of  Grapes 
and  Pears.  The  well-known  firm  of  fruit 
growers,  MM.  Croux  et  fils,  also  displayea 
a  big  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  on  plates  in 
immense  variety.  An  important  exhibit  from 
M.  L.  Thibault  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
Apples  and  Pears. 

M.  Montignv,  Orleans,  showed  four  groups  o( 
Chrysanthemums,  chiefly  novelties  of  the  past 
two  or  three  5'ears.  In  the  middle  of  the  central 
passage  M.  Fontenau  had  an  effective  circular 
group  of  dwarf  Japanese  trees.  In  the  far  right- 
hand  corner  were  collections  of  rare  old  books, 
pictures,  plates,  engravings,  &c.,  chiefly  from  the 
libraries  of  MM.  MommiSja,  Harman  Pav.ve, 
Nonin,  Yi.lmohi.'v",  and  Rosette. 
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MM.  Cayeux  et  Leci.erc  displayed  a  col- 
lection of  flowers,  and  M.  Franxois  large  plants 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  tubs,  in  addition  to  cut 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums.  Other  exhibitors 
included  M.  Lecolier,  who  staged  shrubs. 

Going  down  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
promenade  along  the  Seine  MM.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  et  Cie.  set  up  one  of  their  usual  ex- 
hibits of  vegetables.  M.  Rigault  showed  a  col- 
lection of  Potatos,  and  close  by  was  noticed 
vegetables  in  large  and  varied  numbers  in  an 
immense  and  splendidly-arranged  border,  6  feet 
wide  and  27  yards  long,  the  exhibitors  being  the 
ICcOLE  d'Horticulture  St.  Nicolas.  M. 
COMPOINT  showed  a  large  collection  of  Aspara- 
gus, and  another  firm,  MM.  Angel  et  fils, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Potatos,  Carrots,  &c. 
The  well-known  exhibitors  who  trade  as  A  lA 
Pensee  arranged  a  notable  group.  It  was  50 
yards  long,  and  contained  almost  every  vegetable 
in  season.  M.  Feeard  showed  Potatos  and 
Tomatos. 

In  the  second  large  greenhouse  was  more 
variation  than  in  the  first,  although  there  was 
but  little  to  choose  between  them  in  point  of 
interest.  A  fine  group  of  Hydrangeas  by 
M.  DESIRE  Ramelet  was  one  of  the  features. 
Among  many  other  interesting  floral  collections, 
M.  Ferard  staged  several  beds  containing 
Primula  obconica,  Naegelia,  Cyclamen,  and 
Ferns. 

For  brilliancy  of  colour  nothing  equals  the 
single  and  double-flowering  Begonias  seen  at  the 
Paris  show.  Two  exhibitors  are  always  promi- 
nent, M.  BiLLARD  and  MM.  Valleeand,  who 
also  showed  some  fine  Cyclamen  and  Gloxinias. 
In  the  nearest  corner  of  the  second  greenhouse 
was  a  display  from  M.  Ad.net,  consisting  of  a 
choice  collection  of  hybrid  Gerberas.  Some  of 
these  were  certificated  by  the  Floral  Committee. 
The  firm  of  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cie  exhi- 
hihited  a  neatly-arranged  exhibit  of  Primula  ob- 
conica. In  the  middle  of  the  greenhouse,  making 
a  most  conspicuous  subject,  was  a  group  frLim  M. 
ClEOEGE  Teuffaut,  who  had  a  grand  display 
arranged  on  a  circular  lawn.  This  consisted  of 
a  remarkable  monument  of  white  Lilac,  at  least 
9  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  around  the  base, 
in  the  middle  bed,  on  a  mossy  surface,  were 
clumps  of  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

M.  Aug.  Nonin  showed  several  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums,  chiefly  choice  exhibition,  de- 
corative, and  other  varieties.  There  were  among 
many  others  those  following,  viz..  Tout  Paris, 
W.  Duckham,  Gloire  de  Vauves,  Sapho,  Naples, 
W.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  Coombes,  A.  J.  Brooks, 
Paul  Randet,  and  Duchesse  d'Orleans. 

The  many  grand  exhibits  of  fruit  consisted 
chiefly  of  Grapes,  -Apples,  and  Pears  in  immense 
variety.  The  leading  exhibitors  were  MM. 
Chatriot,  Dubost,  Meeciee,  Thibault,  Lec- 
meit  et  fils,  Olida,  Angel  et  fils,  Opoix, 
Broudee,  Ceouas,  Saeget,  Paeent,  Ribet, 
JvLiEN  Damov,  Ecole  DE  St.  Nicolas,  Dufour, 
I.EQUEN,  Salomon  et  fils,  Roussel,  S.vvkeau, 
Kicois,  Ecole  de  Fleurv-Mendon,  Sadron, 
Faucheue,  Laneelle,  Bril  FRiiRES,  Merciee, 
Depeesle,  Luijuet,  Maein,  Geappeeies  de 
Somain,  Whie,  Bergeron,  Vereier,  Balu,  Gee- 
bout,  Chevillot,  Dupont-Barbiee. 


ABERDEEN    NATURAL   HISTORY    AND 
SCIENTIFIC. 

"Natural  History  and  Forestry"  was  the 
subject  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  William 
Dawson,  B.Sc,  the  recently-appointed  lecturer 
in  forestry  at  Aberdeen  University,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  this  society.  Mr.  Dawson  said  the 
squirrel  has  reduced  the  value  of  most  Scottish 
woods  of  an  age  between  20  and  60  years  by  one 
half,  and  in  many  cases  has  rendered  the  trees 
worthless.  In  the  northern  half  of  Scotland, 
from  Kincardineshire  northwards,  the  depreda- 
tions have  been  most  severe.  He  estimated  the 
damage  done  by  the  squirrel,  at  an  -Tverage  of 
£10  per  acre,  to  amount  to  £2,500,000.  The 
rabbit  attacks  old  Beech  trees,  and  strips  them 
of  their  lower  bark,  thus  quite  destroying  young 
woods,  from  which  they  should  be  kept  out  by 
strong  fencing.  The  rabbit,  as  w^ell  as  the 
squirrel,  must  be  summarily  dealt  with.  Roe 
deer  and  red  deer  were  also  injurious  to  trees, 
and  did  much  damage  to  the  bark. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    OF 
ABERDEEN. 

(ANNUAL  MEETING.) 
November  7. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  this  date,  Councillor  Milne, 
vice-chairman,  presiding.  The  annual  report 
showed  that  the  income  for  the  year  has 
amounted  to  £416  I3s.  8d.,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £477  2s.  Ud.,  giving  a  deficit  for  the  season 
of  £60  9s.  3d.,  the  free  balance  at  the  credit  of 
the  society  to  be  carried  forward  to  next  year 
being  £31  I6s.  Id.  The  show  held  in  August 
last  was  a  good  one,  but  the  financial  result  was 
not  satisfactory,  owing  to  bad  weather  on  the  last 
day.  The  membership,  unfortunately,  continues 
to  show  a  slight  decrease.  The  officers  were 
elected,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  Lord- 
Provost  of  the  city,  was  made  honorary  presi- 
dent.  

HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

"FRENCH"  GARDENING. 
NovE.\iBEE  10. — After  the  last  monthy  dinner 
of  this  club  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Mr.  G. 
Monro  in  the  chair,  a  paper  on  "'French' 
Gardening "  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Mackay. 
The  lecturer  declined  to  accept  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  glowing  descriptions  of  F'rench 
methods  and  results  which  had  appeared  in  the 
daily  Press  as  if  inspired  by  him.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  these  have  led  people  to  start 
the  French  system  without  the  requisite  experi- 
ence, the  inevitable  result  being  failure.  The 
lecturer  explained  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
advocate  the  introduction  of  these  methods  into 
England  after  visiting  France  and  also  Belgium, 
and  seeing  what  could  be  done  there  under  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  soil,  which  latter  are  in  no 
way  superior  to  those  obtaining  in  England.  The 
usual  daily  importation  of  French  salad  pro- 
duce into  this  country  is  4,000  to  5,000  crates 
of  Lettuce,  500  crates  of  early  Carrots,  100  of 
Asparagus,  100  of  French  Turnips,  and  50  of 
Celeriac,  the  whole  of  which  he  contended  could 
be  profitably  grown  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
with  the  contingent  advantages  of  saving  of 
freight  dues  and  preserving  greater  freshness 
in  the  produce  when  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  em- 
ployment of  labour  in  the  land  involved. 
It,  however,  by  no  means  follows  that  any 
market  grower  could  adopt  the  French  system 
of  cloches  and  frames  and  manuring  by  merely 
reading  directions.  The  French  system  is  the 
outcome  of  long  experience,  and  one  very 
material  point  is  that  the  eight-hour  labour 
system,  or  any  approach  to  it,  is  unknown  in 
France  in  this  connection,-  and  the  grower, 
assisted  probably  by  his  wife,  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  culture,  and  is  prepared  at  any  hour  to 
do  what  is  needful.  He  has,  moreover,  ac- 
quired the  knack  of  rearing  successional  crops 
of  different  things  on  the  same  area  so  as  to 
keep  his  land  always  profitably  occupied.  In 
the  subsequent  discussion,  participated  in  by 
Messrs.  T.  W.  Sanders,  A.  H.  Pearson,  G.  Gor- 
don, C.  Foster  and  G.  Monro,  some  statements 
in  the  lecturer's  book  on  the  subject  were  chal- 
lenged, and  the  difficulties  involved  and  stand- 
ing in 'the  wav  of  the  large  prospective  profits 
shown  were  fully  discussed,  Mr.  G.  Monro, 
in  his  summing"  up,  pointed  out  that  with 
Tomatos,  Cucumbers  and  Beans,  which  at  one 
time  were  mainly  imported  from  abroad,  our 
growers  here,  by  adopting  better  cultural 
methods,  have  entirely  turned  the  scale,  not 
merely  fully  supplying  our  own  needs,  but 
actually  exporting  immense  quantites  to  the 
Continent.  ^ 

REIGATE    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

NovEMiiKK  11.— The  20th  annual  show  held 
in  connection  with  this  societ-  took  place  in  the 
Public  Hall,  Reigate,  on  this  date.  The  show 
was  very  successful,  there  being  a  great  im- 
provement seen  on  those  of  previous  years. 

In  the  class  for  18  Japanese  blooms  in  six 
varieties,  shown  in  six  vases,  the  1st  prize 
was  won  by  V.  Nicholl,  ,Esq.,  Redston  Hill 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  Kemp)  ;  2nd,  A.  Blades,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  F.  Cordell).  The  best  group  of  Chrysan- 
themums was  shown  bv  J.  Aveebach,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Blackwood)  ;  2nd,  F.  E.  Baenes, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Cutter).  For  a. group  of  single 
Chrysanthemums  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 


Col.  Inglis  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Phillips)  ;  2nd,  T. 
CUTTEE.  R.  Wutington,  Esq.,  Betchworth 
(gr.  Mr.  C.  Payne),  exhibited  the  best  25 
blooms  of  Japanese  varieties,  shown  in 
five  vases,  1st;  2nd,  F.  Phillips.  In  the 
class  for  12  incurved  and  12  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums, distinct,  the  1st  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.   C.    Pavne. 

Mr.  T.  Kemp  won  the  cup  offered  for  18 
Japanese  varieties,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Blackwood 
the  cup  for  a  group  of  Japanese,  incurved  and 
single  varieties.  Mr.  W.  M.  Blackwood  had 
the  best  incurved  blooms  in  the  show,  and  Mr. 
E.  H.  Guy  won  the  cup  in  the  amateurs'  and 
cottagers'    section. 

Prominent  exhibitors  of  vegetables  were 
Messrs.  T.  Cuttee,  J.  Dillev,  F.  Phillips,  H. 
A.  Johnson,   and  C.  Johnson. 


COLCHESTER    CHRYSANTHEMUM 

AND    FRUIT. 

Novejiber  12. — The  annual  exhibition  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange  and  the 
new  Town  Hall,  Colchester,  on  this  date.  Never 
before  has  Colchester  had  a  better  autumn  show, 
both  in  regard  to  quality  and  keen  competition 
in  most  of  the  classes.  ,  Exhibits  of  fruit,  for 
Which  there  were  more  than  30  classes,  were  a 
feature  of  the  show: 

The  1st  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
was  taken  by  Mrs.  de  Larpent-Lexden  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Richardson).  The  arrangement  of  this  ex- 
hibit was  excellent ;  it  contained  some  fine  in- 
curved blooms,  and  at  the  base  were  single  varie- 
ties ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Diaper,  Colchester. 

The  classes  for  cut  blooms  were  well  repre- 
sented. Miss  W  iLLMOTT,  Warley  Place,  Gt.  War- 
ley  (gr.  Mr.  Preece),  was  an  easy  1st  prize- 
winner, having  splendid  blooms  in  both  classes 
in  the  Japanese  section.  There  were  grand 
blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  this  kind  secured  the 
N.C.S.  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  bloom  in  any 
class.  2nd,  W.  E.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Braintree  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Doidge).  Miss  WiLLMOTT  also  secured  the 
premier  award  for  incurved  blooms,  having 
choice  flowers  of  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  Mrs.  B.  Hankey,  Embleme  Poitevine,  &c. 
W.  E.  Eyre,  Esq.,  was  again  2nd,  having 
smaller  but  excellently-finished  blooms. 

Fruit  was  a  feature  at  this  show.  Amongst 
Apples,  Allington  Pippin  won  the  award  as  the 
best  dish  of  dessert  Apples  in  the  show.  Miss 
K.  M.  Courtauld,  Colne  Engaine  (gr.  Mr.  Bar- 
thing),  being  the  exhibitor.  Grapes  were  not 
numerous,  but  those  staged  were  very  good,  the 
leading  prize  for  black  Grapes  being  taken  by 
the  Hon.  W.  Lowthee,  Campsea  Ashe,  Wick- 
ham  Market  (gr.  Mr.  Andrews).  A.  T.  Osborne, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Gibbs),  won  the  1st  prize  for 
the  variety  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  Hon.  W. 
LowTHER  (gr.  Mr.  Andrews)  was  placed  1st  for  a 
collection  of  kitchen  Apples.  Other  successful 
exhibitors  in  the  fruit  classes  were  :  J.  L.  God- 
lea,  Esq.,  Wakes  Colne;  E.  T.  BoGGIS  Rolfe, 
Esq.,  Wormingfcrd;  S.  F.  HuRNARD,  Esq.; 
Miss  K.  M.  Courtauld  ;  D.  G.  Oepen,  Esq. ; 
the  Rev.  R.  W.  Chilton,  Wormingford  Rec- 
tory ;  Hon.  C.  Hanbury  ;  and  Mrs.  H.  DE 
Larpent. 

In  the  class  for  eight  varieties  of  vegetables, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Jas.  Round,  Birch  Hall,  Colches- 
ter (gr.  Mr.  H.  Bishopl,  won  the  1st  prize,  hav- 
ing fine  Celery,  I'otatos,  and  Cauliflowers.  The 
Hon.  W.  Lovvther  was  a  very  close  2nd. 

The  Messrs.  Seabrook  &  Sons,  Chelmsford, 
staged  a  collection  of  hardy  fruit  not  for  com- 
petition.         

BAKEWELL    FRUIT    AND    CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

NovE.MBER  12,  13. — The  members  of  this 
society  held  their  twelfth  exhibition  in  the 
Town  Hall  on  the  above  dates. 

The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  which  were 
eight  in  number  formed  the  chief  feature  of  the 
show. 

The  challenge  cup  offered  by  I".  Lees, 
Esq.,  was  won  by  Mrs.  McCkeagh-Thornhill, 
Stanton  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Harvey)  for  the  second 
year  in  succession,  with  a  perfectly-arranged 
group,  composed  of  very  fine  blooms  of  the 
leading  varieties. 

The  silver  teapot  given  by  Mrs.  McCreagh- 
Thornhill  for  the  best  group  of  natural-grown 
or    decorative    Chrysanthemums,    brought    four 
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competitors,  and  was  easily  won  by  Stanley 
Oeme,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  K«etley). 

The  leading  class  for  cut  blooms  was  one  for 
12  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  distinct.  The 
premier  position  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  McInnes  ; 
2nd,  Mrs.  McCreagh-Thorxhill. 

Mr.  Evans  led  in  two  classes  for  incurved 
varieties,  and  he  was  followed  closely  by  Mrs. 
McCreagh-Thoenhill. 

The  exhibits  in  the  class  for  four  vases  of 
single  Chrysanthemums  was  much  admired, 
especially  that  shown  by  Mrs.  McCreagh- 
Thornhill,  and  to  which  the  1st  prize  was 
awarded ;   2ad,   Stanley  Orme,   Esq. 

The  best  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
with  foliage  was  shown  by  Mrs.  Abraham. 


BRADFORD    AND    DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  13,  14. — The  22nd  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  above  society  was  held  on  these 
dates  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Bradford.  The  ex- 
hibition was  a  great  success,  and  was  visited 
during  the  two  days  by  upwards  of  5,000  visi- 
tors. The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Councillor  Jas.  Hill,  J. P. 
Competition  in  the  open  class  was  not  so  keen 
as  in  some  past  years,  but  the  quality  of  the 
blooms  was   never  better. 

Arthur  Jamf.s,  Esq.,  Rugby  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Chandler),  who  has  generally  taken  the  chief 
award  in  the  principal  class  for  Japanese 
blooms,  was  this  year  beaten  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Stevenson,  of  Addlestone,  Surrey.  Mr. 
Stevenson  also  obtained  the  award  for  premier 
bloom.  There  was  also  a  reversal  of  last  year's 
decision,  so  far  as  the  first  and  second  prizes 
were  concerned,  with  regard  to  the  class  for  18 
blooms  of  incurved  varieties.  This  time  Mr.  G. 
W.  Drake,  Cardiff,  was  placed  1st  with  a  group 
of  beautifully-formed  blooms,  amongst  which 
was  a  specially  fine  specimen  of  the  variety  May 
rhillips,  which  won  for  him  the  special  prize 
for  the  best  bloom  i.i  this  class.  Mr.  E.  Ellis, 
lleswall,  followed  closely.  Mr.  Chandler  beat 
Mr.  Stevenson  in  the*  class  for  12  dissimilar 
Japanese  varieties,  but  for  incurved  dissimilars 
he  was  surpassed  by  Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  Steven- 
son also  won  the  1st  prize  in  a  class  for  six  varie- 
ties in  18  blooms,  in  which  Mr.  Chandler  was 
placed  2nd.  The  former  exhibitor  likewise  won 
the  chief  prize  for  six  vases  of  Carnations.  Alto- 
gether Mr.  Stkvenpon  won  three  1st  and  two 
2nd  prizes,  while  Mr.  Chandler  took  one  Ist 
and  three  2nd  prizes.  Mr.  John  Brooke  was 
successful  in  the  classes  for  bouquets, 
taking  no  fewer  than  three  1st  prizes  and  one 
2nd.  In  the  local  classes  Mr.  John  Thornton 
again  carried  off  the  Lord  Mayor's  Cup  (given 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Fawcett).  His  collection  of  18 
Japanese  blooms  in  12  varieties  was  a  very  fine 
one.  

NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  16. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Floral 
Committee  held  at  the  Essex  Hall  on  the  above 
date,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  in  the  chair,  the  follow- 
ing varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  were  awarded 
the  Society's  First-Class  Certificate  from  a  large 
collection  of  blooms  submitted:  — 

C.  Frank  Payne. — A  Japanese  bloom,  of  a 
charming  blush  shade,  and  a  type  of  flower 
which,  although  of  good  size,  showed  no  coarse- 
ness. 

C.  Norecn  Jay. — A  decorative  variety  ;  colour, 
a  brilliant  shade  of  crimson  scarlet,  with  old 
gold  reverse.  The  variety  is  good  both  as  sprays 
and  when  disbudded. 

C.  November  Gold  — This  also  is  a  decorative 
variety  ;  colour,  rich  golden-yellow.  It  should 
prove  a  good  sort  for  supplying  the  market. 

C.  Hetty  Welh. — A  decorative  variety  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  orange-buff.  The  flowers  are 
well  supported  on  stiff,  erect  stems. 

C.  Merstfiam  Jewel. — A  single  flower  of  bright 
bronzy-red,  with  yellow  zone  around  the  disc. 

C.  Peter  Pan. — This  also  is  a  single  variety,  of 
R  bright  fawn  shade  ;  the  variety  is  very  free  in 
flowering,  and  was  given  the  award  because  all 
the  lateral  flowers  were  open  before  the  terminal 
fine  faded.  (The  above  varieties  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.) 

C.  Albert  Williams. — An  incurved  flower; 
Ciilour,  yellow.  This  is  likely  to  develop  into  a 
useful  variety  for  market  purposes.  (Shown  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Thorp.) 


WINCHESTER    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  17,  18. — This  annual  show  was 
held  in  the  Guildhall,  Winchester,  on  these 
dates,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  series. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum plants,  in  a  limited  space,  quality  of 
blooms  to  be  the  principal  desideratum,  there 
were  only  two  exhibitors,  the  Earl  of  North- 
BEOOK,  Stratton  Park  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Henderson), 
gaining  the  1st  prize  with  good  blooms  on  tall 
plants.  For  nine  distinct  con&en'atory  plants, 
each  plant  having  not  fewer  than  five  blooms, 
there  were  four  entrants.  The  best  specimens 
were  shown  by  J.  A.  Fort,  Esq.,  69,  Kingsgate 
Street,  Winchester  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Cousins),  the 
varieties  including  J.  H.  Silsbury,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
and  Mrs.  Judson,  each  plant  having  about  one 
dozen  choice  flowers  and  desirable  foliage ;  2nd, 
Col.  F.  A.  Dickens,  Edge  Hall,  Winchester 
(gr.    Mr.    G.    Adams). 

In  the  similar  class  for  nine  plants,  but  of 
white  or  yellow  varieties,  C.  Mitchell,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  C.  White),  was  placed  1st,  having  the 
varieties  C.  H.  Curtis,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Nellie 
Pockett  in  excellent  condition.  Mr.  A.  J.  Fort 
was  awarded  the  2nd  prize  ;  he  showed  a  notable 
specimen  of  F.  S.  Vallis.  The  best  exhibit  of 
six  plants  was  shown  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Baker, 
Sunnyside,  Compton  Road  (gr.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Stone)  ;  2nd,  The  Rev.  Canon  Valpv,  Winches- 
ter (gr.  Mr.  F.  Smith).  In  the  class  for  a  col- 
lection of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for 
efiect  there  were  four  competitors.  A.  P.  Ralli, 
Esq.,  Twyford  Lodge,  Winchester  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Hughes),  was  placed  1st  for  an  attractive  dis- 
play, in  which  were  several  Orchids ;  F.  C. 
Birch,  Esq.,  Christchurch  Road,  Winchester 
(gr.    Mr.    E.    Long),    followed    closely. 

Japanese  varieties. — Exhibits  of  cut  blooms 
were  numerous.  The  principal  class  for  Japan- 
ese Chrysanthemums  was  for  36  blooms  in  not 
fewer  than  24  varieties.  Amongst  five  competi- 
tors, P.  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Hunt),  was  an  easy  1st  prizewinner, 
with  high-class  examples  of  Miss  M.  Hankev, 
F.  S.  Vallis,  Lady  Talbot,  Mrs.  H.  Barnes, 
Algernon  Davis,  &c..  Lord  Ashburton,  The 
Grange,  Alresford  (gr.  Mr.  C.  E.  Garratt),  was 
awarded  the  2nd  prize,  his  blooms  being  less 
even  than  those  in  the  1st  prize  exhibit.  In 
the  class  for  24  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties,  in 
not  fewer  than  18  varieties,  Arthur  Pearson, 
Esq.,  Frensham  Place,  Ascot  (gr.  Mr.  C. 
Moore),  won  the  premier  award  with  full-sized 
blossoms ;  2nd,  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Morton 
House,  Kingsworthy  (gr.  Mr.  A.  J.  Marsh). 

Seven  growers  competed  in  the  class  for  12 
Japanese  varieties,  distinct,  the  best  exhibit 
being  shown  by  W.  Garton,  Esq.,  Sarisbury 
Court,  Southampton  (gr.  Mr.  D.  Edwards).  For 
six  Japanese  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each 
kind,  arranged  in  vases,  there  were  six  com- 
petitors. 

Ineurved  varieties. — In  the  class  for  36  blooms, 
not  fewer  than  24  varieties,  P.  Ralli,  F'.sq., 
was  1st  with  a  stand  of  blooms  that  has  not 
been  excelled  this  season.  Amongst  the  best 
examples  were  May  Phillips,  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Mrs.  B.  Hankey,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Mme. 
L.  Faure,  Godfrey's  Reliance,  Triomphe  de 
Montbrun,  Embleme  I'oitevine,  and  Clara  Wells. 

Single-flowered  varieties  were  well  shown.  The 
best  six  bunches  of  distinct  varieties  were  ex- 
hibited by  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore 
House,  Bishop's  Waltham  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Ell- 
wood. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  well  and  numer- 
ously shown.  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  showed  the 
best  exhibit  in  each  of  two  classes  for  a  collec- 
tion of  vegetables. 

Non-competitive  e.eiiibits  were  staged  by 
Messrs.  E.  Hillier  &  Son,  Winchester  ;  W.  H. 
My'EES,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  C.  Fay,  Totton,  Southamp- 
ton;  and  Messrs.  Hkath  &  Son,  Cheltenham. 


Trained  plants  formed  one  of  the  features  of 
the  show,  Mr.  W.  Rome,  who  has  previously 
won  finally  the  challenge  cups  in  both  the  open 
and  restricted  classes,  again  proved  successful 
in  these  competitions. 

In  the  open  class  for  12  vases  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  in  not  fewer  than  12  varie- 
ties, three  blooms  in  each  vase,  there  was  a 
keen  contest.  James  Knott,  Esq.,  Close  House, 
Wylam  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Rome),  was  placed  1st,  hav- 
ing w'ell-finished  blooms  of  J.  H.  Silsbury, 
Algernon  Davis,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  T.  Miller, 
Reginald  Vallis,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mr.  G.  Mileham, 
W.  Knox,  and  Bessie  Godfrey  ;  2nd,  Capt.  Lay- 
COCK,  Wieston,  Notts    (gr.  Mr.  Musk). 

In  the  class  for  six  vases  of  Japanese  blooms, 
the  1st  prize  was  won  by  C.  Lacy-Thompson, 
Esq.,  who  showed  fine  blooms  of  Reginald 
Vallis,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham,  &c.  ;  2nd,  Capt.  Lavcock  ;  3rd,  J.  B. 
Simpson,  Bradley  Hall,  Wylam  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Kerr). 

The  best  four  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  displayed  by  Capt.  Laycock  ;  2nd, 
C.  Lacv-Thompson,  Esq. 

In  a  class  confined  to  exhibitors  from  the 
counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  for 
four  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  in  four 
varieties,  each  vase  to  contain  three  blooms,  the 
1st  prize  and  a  challenge  cup  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  J.  Knott  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  B.  Simpson. 

In  the  open  class  for  12  incurved  Chrysanthe. 
mums,  Mr.  J.  Elliott,  Junr.,  Jesmond  Dene, 
was  placed  1st,  S.  D.  Shaftoe,  Esq.,  Bemesh 
Park,  following. 

The  classes  for  single  vases  were  well  con- 
tested. Mr.  W.  Rome  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  offered  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show, 
the  varietv  being  Bessie  Godfrey. 

Mr.  T.  'Reav,  South  Shields,  showed  the  best 
bush-trained  plants. 

In  the  fruit  classes,  Mr.  Musk  and  Mr.  T. 
Bell  were  prominent  exhibitors. 

The  vegetable  classes  were  well  contested,  the 
local  pitmen  showing  fine  produce. 

Trade  exhibits  were  put  up  by  Mr.  W.  Law- 
renson,  Yarm  and  Newcastle,  who  displayed 
Carnations,  Orchids,  Heaths,  Chrysanthemums, 
and  shrubs;  Messrs.  Clibrans,  Manchester, 
who  displayed  Chrysanthemums  and  winter- 
blooming  Begonias ;  Messrs.  Finneys,  New- 
castle, vegetables  and  fruits  in  variety;  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  flowering  Cypripe- 
diums  in  variety;  Mr.  W.  A.  Welsh,  Sunder- 
land, Cyclamen  ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Armstrong,  New- 
castle, Lily  of  the  Valley  and  other  plants, 
intermixed  with  Orchids. 


NEWCASTLE-ON  TYNE  AND  DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  18,  19. — The  4th  annual  exhibition 
of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  and 
Corn  Exchange,  Newcastle,  on  these  dates. 
There  was  a  good  competition  in  nearly  all  the 
classes,  although  the  quality  of  the  flowers 
generally  was  not  so  good  as  on  some  previous 
occasions. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  19,  20,  21. — With  such  a  fine  sea- 
son as  was  experienced  iu  the  north,  it  was 
anticipated  that  a  good  display  of  the  popular 
winter  flower  would  be  made  at  the  exhibition 
held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh.  Cer- 
tainly the  show  was  one  of  the  finest  yet  held. 
There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  entries  for  cut  flowers,  and  in  the  classes 
for  bouquets  and  floral  designs.  For  some 
years  past  this  association  has,  in  a  large 
rneasure,  substituted  vases  for  boxes  or  stands 
in  displaying  cut  blooms.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  20  classes  for  vases  and  not  one  for 
boards.  The  handsome  prizes  offered  annu- 
ally for  cut  blooms  have  had  a  large  share  in 
gaining  for  the  association  the  reputation  of 
holding  one  of  the  best  Chrysanthemum  shows 
in  Britain.  The  Waverley  Market  is  an  ideal  site 
for  such  a  show,  yet  even  this,  with  its  great 
area,  was  seriously  taxed  to  accommodate  the 
enormous  number  of  visitors  which  flocked  to 
this  show  to  see  the  exhibits  and  listen  to  the 
band,  which,  on  this  occasion,  was  that  of  the 
Cirenadier  Guards. 

For  the  premier  prize,  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
Queen  Victoria  Memorial,  consisting  of  the  City 
of  Edinburgh  Cup  and  £20  in  money,  for  15 
vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  in  15  varie- 
ties, three  blooms  in  each  vase.  Chrysanthemum 
foliage  only  to  be  used,  open  to  all,  there  were 
six  entrants,  and  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Capt. 
Stirling,  Keir,  Dunblane  (gr.  Mr.  Thos.  LuntI, 
who  was  awarded  137  points  out  of  a  possible 
180.  This  cup,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has  to  be 
won  three  times  before  it  becomes  the  property 
of  the  competitor.  The  varieties  were  :  Reginald 
Vallis,  II  points;  Bessie  Godfrey,  11  ;  F.  S.  Val- 
lis, 11;  Melchet  Beauty,  11  ;  Victoria  and  Albert, 
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10  ;  Edith  Jameson,  10  ;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  9  ;  Mar. 
quise  V.  Venosta,  9  ;  Mrs.  C.  Penford,  9  ;  J.  H. 
Silsbury,  9 ;  Lady  Couzens,  9 ;  Mrs.  G.  Mile- 
ham,  8  ;  A.  H.  Eroomhead,  7  ;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Pine, 
7;  and  Miss  K.  Stoop,  6.  The  2nd  prize  of  £15 
fell  to  J.  W.  Bell,  Esq.,  Rossie,  Forgandenny 
(gr.  Mr.  David  Nicoll),  with  123  points  ;  the  3rd 
of  £10  to  J.  D.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Rosehaugh, 
Ross-shire  (gr.  Mr.  W.  M.  Moir)  ;  and  the  4th 
of  £5  to  Sir  James  Sivewright,  Tulliallan 
Castle,  Kincardine-on-Forth  (gr.  Mr.  Geo. 
Stewart). 

For  the  Scottish  Challenge  Cup,  which,  with 
£10  in  money,  forms  the  1st  prize  in  the  second 
class  for  eight  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  eight  varieties.  Chrysanthemum  foliage 
only  to  be  used,  confined  to  Scottish  gardeners 
and  amateurs,  there  were  11  entrants,  and  the  1st 
place  was  taken  by  Geo.  Keith,  Esq.,  Usan 
House,  Montrose  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Hutton),  with 
84.5  points  out  of  a  possible  96.  To  Mr.  Hut- 
ton's  Lady  Talbot,  too  (which  obtained  maxi- 
mum points),  fell  the  Silver  Medal  offered 
for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show.  The  varieties 
were  :  Lady  Talbot,  12  ;  F.  S.  Vallis,  Hi  ;  Regi- 
nald Vallis,  11;  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  11;  Victoria 
and  Albert,  10  ;  President  Viger,  10  ;  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller,  9^ ;  and  J.  H.  Silsbury,  9i.  Sir  Walter 
Dalrymple,  Bart.,  Luchie,  North  Berwick  (gr. 
Mr.  R.  Addison),  won  the  2nd  prize  of  £7  with 
82.5  points.  The  3rd  prize  of  £5  fell  to  A.  R. 
Brown,  Esq.,  Suramerhill,  Shandon  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Finnie)  ;  the  4th  of  £3  to  the  Duke  of  Atholl, 
K.G.,  Dunkeld  (gr.  Mr.  J.  F.  Stewart)  ;  and  the 
5th  of  £2  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie,  Alloa 
Park,  Alloa  (gr.  Mr.  W.  J.  Buchanan). 

In  the  class  for  six  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums, in  six  varieties,  three  blooms  in  each 
vase,  confined  to  private  gardeners  and  ama- 
teurs, there  was  keen  competition.  The  1st 
prize  of  £5  was  awarded  to  the  Dowager- 
Countess  of  Seafield,  Cullea  House  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Morton);  the  2nd  prize  of  £4  to  Mr.  J.  F. 
Stewart,  Dunkeld ;  the  3rd  of  £3  to  Chas. 
Dickson,  Esq.,  Viewbank,  Lasswade  (gr.  Mr.  D. 
Mackay) ;  the  4th  to  Mr.  R.  Addison  ;  and  the 
5th  to  Mr.  A.  Mutton. 

In  the  class  for  two  vases  of  Japanese  Chry- 
santhemums, in  two  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  confined  to  growers  within  the  municipal 
boundaries  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  Mr.  R. 
Griffin  was  1st,  Mr,  J.  McIntyre  2nd,  and  Mr. 
John  McDonald,  3rd. 

For  three  vases  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
any  decorative  varieties,  not  more  than  12 
sprays  in  each  vase,  there  were  13  competitors. 
Earl  Wemvss,  Gosford  House  (gr.  Mr.  \V.  Gal- 
loway), was  1st  with  La  Triomphante  and  its 
sports   arranged  with   suitable   foliage. 

For  one  vase  of  disbudded  blooms,  arranged 
for  effect,  with  any  foliage,  A.  Sinclair  Hen- 
derson, Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Scott),  was  placed  1st, 
and  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  Carbery  Towers,  2nd,  with  a 
handsome  mass  of  J.  H.  Silsbury,  relieved  with 
sprays  of  Prunus   Pissardii. 

Single-flowered  varieties  receive  considerable 
encouragement  at  Edinburgh,  their  merits  being 
recognised  for  decorative  effect.  For  six  varie- 
ties there  was  keen  competition.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Todd,  Stoneybank,  Musselburgh,  easily  won  the 
1st  prize  with  extremely  fine  blooms  of  Edith, 
Bronze  and  White  Pagram,  Mary  Richardson, 
Crown  Jewel  and  Kitty  Bourne  ;  Mr.  W.  G. 
I'iRiE,  Dalhousie,  Castle,  obtained  the  2nd  prize. 
For  six  distinct  varieties  suitable  for  market, 
three  single  and  three  double,  there  Avere  six 
entrants.  Messrs.  ToDD  &  Co.  won  the  1st  prize 
with  a  fine  display  of  such  varieties  as  Romance, 
Moneymaker,  Kitty  Bourne  and  White  Pagram, 
Mr.  J.  Bruce,  Davidson's  Mains,  was  2nd. 

A  silver  medal  was  offered  for  the  best  new 
Chrysanthemum  not  yet  in  commerce,  with  a 
bronze  medal  as  2nd  prize.  The  former  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  G.  Williams  &  Son,  Car- 
diff, for  Helena  Williams,  a  primrose  sport  from 
the  Japanese  Mme.  Oberthur,  the  2nd  award 
going  to  Messrs.  Wells  for  T.  F.  Felton,  de- 
corative. 

BotiQUETS  AND  Floral  Designs. 

Five  pounds  were  offered  for  one  bridal  and 
two  bridesmaids'  bouquets.  Miss  Todd,  Stoney- 
bank, Musselburgh,  was  1st  with  a  choice  ex- 
hibit, especially  the  two  of  Rose  Mme.  A. 
Chatenay.  Col.  A.  E.  Aitken,  Lansdowne  Park 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Campbell),  was  2nd. 

For  a  Chrysanthemum  bouquet  there  were  13 
competitors.     Mr.  A.  M.  Ceabde,  22,  Hope  Ter- 


race, Edinburgh,  was  1st,  with  a  pleasing  com- 
bination of  Source  d'Or  and  its  yellow  sport. 

The  best  Carnation  bouquet,  an  elegant  one 
of  Enchantress,  came  from  Miss  ToDD. 

For  a  basket  of  Chrysanthemums,  L.  Boase, 
Esq.,  Binrock,  Dundee  (gr.  Mr.  Beats),  beat 
seven  opponents  with  a  pleasing   arrangement. 

Messrs.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee,  won  the 
1st  prize  for  a  floral  wreath,  and  Miss  Todd 
the  1st  prize  for  a  floral  design. 

For  the  best  decorated  dinner-table,  10  feet 
by  5  feet,  of  Chrysanthemums,  with  any  foliage, 
£3  was  offered  as  the  1st  prize  ;  12  competed. 
The  Earl  of  Home,  Bothwell  Castle  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
P.  Bell),  was  1st  with  a  light  arrangement  of 
single-flowered  varieties. 

In  the  Chrysa.ithemum  plant  classes,  D.  R. 
W.  HuiE,  Esq.,  Edinburgh  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Pulman), 
and  Lady  Steel,  Edinburgh  (gr.  W.  Michie), 
won  the  chief  honours,  the  former  competitor 
also  winning  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  single  . 
plant  in  these  classes,  and,  along  with  the  1st 
prize,  a  silver  medal  for  the  best  six  Japanese 
plants  in  7-inch  pots.  Mr.  T.  L.  Bell,  Edin- 
burgh, won  nearly  all  the  1st  prizes  in  the  ama- 
teur section,  and  he  also  obtained  the  bronze 
medal  for  the  best  specimen  plant. 

For  the  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
foliage  plants  arranged  for  effect  on  the  floor  of 
the  hall  there  were  three  competitors,  and  the 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd  prizes,  of  £6,  £5  and  £4  respec- 
tively, went  to  the  competitors  in  the  following 
order: — (1)  D.  Jardine,  Rawlston ;  (2)  J.  E. 
Davis,  Ballathie  ;  (.3)  W.  H.  Calder,  Lauriston 
Castle.  In  the  other  plant  classes  for  Palms,  foli- 
age plants.  Ferns,  &c.,  the  leading  prizewinners 
were  Messrs.  A.  McMillan  (Douglas  Castle), 
A.  Knight  (Braj-ton),  J.  Templeton  (Richmond 
House),  A.  WiLliams  (Hartrigge),  and  H.  E. 
Hughes  (Kingsmeadows). 

Hardy  Fruits. 

The  entries  for  hardy  fruit  were  considerably 
under  the  average,  but  in  most  of  the  other  classes 
for  fruits  the  competition  was  good  The  lead- 
ing prize,  for  a  collection  of  24  dishes  of  fruit, 
on  a  space  10  feet  by  5  feet,  brought  out  only  two 
competitors,  Messrs.  N.  F.  Barnes  (Eaton)  and 
D.  Kidd  (Carberry  Towers),  to  whom  the  1st  and 
2nd  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  order  given. 
The  1st  prize  of  £10  10s.  is  presented  by  the 
Honorary  President  of  the  Association,  Lord 
Elphinstone.  In  the  other  fruit  classes  the  lead- 
ing prizewinners  were; — Grapes:  Messrs.  T. 
LuNT,  McNeill  (Craigerne),  and  Pirie  (Dal- 
housie Castle).  Apples  and  Pears  :  Messrs.  N. 
F.  Barnes,  C.  Webster  (Gordon  Castle),  P. 
McAndrew  (Husil),  and  P.  Melville  (Rose- 
mount).  In  the  two  classes  for  market  growers, 
for  baskets  of  dessert  and  culinary  Apples, 
Messrs.  J.  Harris  (Silsoe)  and  D.  Logan  (Cold- 
stream) were  1st  and  2nd  respectively. 

For  the  best  collection  of  12  distinct  kinds  of 
vegetables,  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  as  was  the  case  last 
3^ear,  won  the  1st  prize  of  £6  6s.,  Messrs.  R. 
Stuart  (Thirlestane),  R.  T.  Rae  (Roxburgh),  and 
W.  P.  Bell  (Bothwell  Castle)  being  2nd,  3rd 
and  4th  respectively.  For  the  smaller  col- 
lection, Mr.  J.  Highgate  (Yester)  was  1st ;  and 
the  principal  prize-takers  in  the  other  classes 
were  Messrs.  J.  Gibson,  J.  Waldie  (Dollarbeg), 
J.  Paterson  (Rutherford),  A.  McMillan,  and  J. 
Turner  (Galashiels). 

NON-COMPETITIVE     EXHIBITS. 

There  were  non-competitive  exhibits  from  the 
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Columbia,  who  showed  Apples  (Gold  Medal) ;  J. 
W.  MoORE,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  near  Leeds,  Orchids 
(Gold  Medal) ;  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate, 
London,  Carnations  (Gold  Medal)  ;  W.  Wells  & 
Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey,  Chrysanthemums  (Gold 
Medal) ;  Wm.  Brown  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  floral 
designs  (Gold  Medal);  Geo.  Boyes  &  Co., 
Leicester,  Carnations  (Silver-Gilt  Medal)  ;  H. 
N.  Ellison,  West  Bromwich,  Ferns  (Silver-gilt 
Medal)  ;  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  Apples  (Silver- 
gilt  Medal)  ;  John  Downie,  Edinburgh,  Be- 
gonias (Silver  Medal)  ;  M.  Campbell  &  Sons, 
Blantyre,  Carnations  (Silver  Medal) ;  Geo. 
Williams  &  Sons,  Cardiff,  Chrvsanthemums 
(Silver  Medal);  W.  Davie  &  Co.,' Haddington, 
Potatos  (Bronze  Medal) ;  D.  McLeod,  Chorl- 
ton-cum-Hardy,  Orchids;  and  J.  A.  MURIE, 
Edinburgh,  Leeks. 

A  First-Class  Certificate  was  awarded  to 
single  Chrysanthemum  "  Caledonia,"  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Geo.  Williams  &  Sons,  Cardiff. 


BOLTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  20,  21. — An  excellent  show  was 
held  in  the  Albert  Hall,  Bolton,  on  these  dates. 
In  the  class  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
plants  four  excellent  exhibits  were  staged,  the 
premier  award  and  the  president's  silver  cup 
being  won  by  John  Hakwood,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Burgess).  Codideums  (Crotons)  in  this  exhibit 
were  admirably  coloured,  and  well-flowered 
Bertolonias  were  another  effective  feature.  J. 
W.  Makant,  Esq.,  followed  closely.  The 
best  group  of  undisbuddcd  Chrysanthemum 
plants,  arranged  iii  a  half-circle,  was  also 
shown  by  Mr.  Harwood,  with  an  exhibit 
that  needed  more  brightlj'-coloured  flowers^ 
especially  towards  the  top ;  2nd,  Charles 
Taylor,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Wainwright), 
with  greater  variety  of  Chrysanthemums,  but 
the  group  lacked  an  effective  background.  The 
best  group  of  large-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
was  shown  by  H.  T.  Parke,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Drinkwater).  In  the  class  for  a  table  of  Orchids, 
J.  McCartney,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Holmes),  won 
with  a  rich  display. 

Cut  blooms. — In  the  class  for  12  incurved  and 
12  Japanese  varieties,  distinct,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Drake  was  1st,  A.  James,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Chandler),  being  a  close  2nd  prizewinner.  Mr. 
James  excelled  in  the  class  for  36  Japanese 
blooms  in  not  fewer  than  24  varieties,  with  a 
choice  display,  his  example  of  F.  S.  Vallis 
being  extra  large;  2nd,  Sir  E.  EvANS  (gr.  Mr. 
J.   Jones). 

G.  Rhodes,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  James  Lee),  had  the 
best  six  vases  of  single  varieties,  undisbudded  ; 
whilst  in  the  class  for  decorative  varieties.  Sir 
John  Mark  (gr.  Mr.  J.  P.  Holt)  took  the  lead. 

In  the  classes  for  other  plants,  prominent  ex- 
hibitors were:  G.  F.  Armitage,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
C.  Weaver),  O.  Robinso.n,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Nixon),  T.  Aitken,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Banner), 
Mr.  W.  Burgess,  Edward  Hopkinson,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  T.  Grundy),  Mr.  James  Lee,  and  Mr.  H. 
Shone. 

In  the  fruit  classes  James  Amplett,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  R.  Jones),  was  successful  for  Grapes.  Lady 
HiNDLip  (gr.  Mr.  L.  Bailey)  showed  the  premier 
dessert  Apples,  and  Mr.  R.  Jones  the  best  culi- 
nary varieties.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bromily  had  the  best 
three  dishes  of  Pears. 

Mr.  C.  Weaver  had  the  best  collection  of 
Aegetables  in  eight  varieties. 

Mr.  J.  Lee,  Birkenhead,  was  awarded  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit  and  a  Gold  ^ledal  for  a  displa}'  of 
70  dishes  of  Apples  of  leading  dessert  and 
culinary  varieties. 


Emanuel  Bonavia,  M.D. — We  regret  to  have 
to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  Bonavia,  an  old  and 
valued  correspondent,  at  his  residence,  "  West- 
wood,"  Richmond  Road,  Worthing,  at  the  age 
of  82  years.  Dr.  Bonavia  interested  himself 
at  Worthing  in  crossing  plants  of  various 
kinds,  and  some  of  the  seedlings  have  been 
illustrated  in  these  pages.  ■  Two  recent  in- 
stances are  Pelargonium  Clorinda  (see  Gar. 
deners'  Chronicle  Supp.  Illust.,  April  15,  190o) 
and  Hippeastrum  Queen  of  Spots  (see  Gardeiios' 
Chronicle  Supp.  Illust.,  April  27,  1907).  He  cul- 
tivated a  large  number  of  varieties  of  Grapes, 
many  of  them  possessing  unusual  interest.  The 
variety  Cornichon  Blanc  was  illustrated  in  these 
pages  on  October  8,  1904,  from  fruits  supplied 
by  Dr.  Bonavia.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  ama- 
teur gardener,  and  was  always  anxious  to  assist 
others  either  in  proeuring  rare  plants  or  in  mat- 
ters of  cultivation,  and  the  long  period  he  had 
spent  abroad  was  the  means  of  his  possessing 
valuable  information  in  these  matters. 

Cecil  Greenwood.— Many  of  our  readers 
interested  in  Sweet  Peas  will  receive  with  regret 
the  announcement  of  the  death,  on  the  20th 
instant,  of  Mr.  Cecil  Greenwood,  a  representa- 
tive of  Messrs.  Cassell,  Ltd.  Mr.  Greenwood 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  since  its 
formation. 
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Black  Currant  Shoots  :  S.  W.,  Anxious, 
B.  H.  B.,  and  J.  C.  The  branches  are  badly 
affected  with  the  Currant-bud  mite.  In 
our  issue  for  January  26,  1907,  p.  56, 
an  article  records  that  Mr.  CoUinge  cured 
the  trouble  by  dusting  the  bushes  with 
a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  lime  when 
the  insects  were  migrating  from  the  old 
to  the  new  buds.  Mr.  Collinge  recommends 
one  part  of  unslaked  lime  and  two  parts  of 
sulpliur,  to  be  applied  in  March,  April,  and 
May.  Other  WTiters  have  recommended 
smearing  the  bushes  with  gre.i>se  of  any  kind 
in  January  and  repeating  the  dressing  in 
April ;  spraying  with  soft  soap,  quassia  ex- 
tract and  water  at  the  rate  of  2  ounces  of  soap 
and  4  ounces  of  quassia  to  each  gallon  of 
water ;  and  digging  out  the  top  soil  from 
below  the  bushes  and  burning  it.  If  the 
diseased  buds  are  few,  hand-picking  and 
burning  them  should  be  adopted,  and  if  very 
badly  affected,  the  bushes  should  be  grubbed 
up  and  burned.  Some  varieties  of  Currant, 
notably  the  Boskoop  Giant,  are  said  to  be 
less  liable  to  attacks  by  the  mite. 

Books:  A.  P.  VHybridaiion  des  Plants,  by 
Raphael  de  Noter,  Paris.  I.ibrairie  des 
Sciences  Agricoles,  11,  Rue  Cassette.  Price 
2s.  Id.,  postage  extra.— 5.  E.  A.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  work  such  as  you  require. 

Brugmansia  :  A.  T.  Brugmansias,  or,  as  they 
are  now  called,  Daturas,  need,  as  you 
suppose,  greenhouse  treatment,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  your  specimen,  being 
in  a  dwelling  room,  is  losing  some  of  its 
foliage.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  re- 
move it  to  the  plant  house,  give  it  plenty  of 
water  at  the  roots,  syringe  it  occasionally, 
and  vaporise  it  with  one  of  the  nicotine 
vaporising  compounds  if  it  is  attacked  by  the 
white  fly,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  these 
■species. 

Brussels  Sprouts  and  Celery  at  a  Competi- 
tive Exhibition:  Sprouts.  In  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Code  of  Tiules  for 
Judging,  of  which  a  revised  edition  has  been 
published  within  the  past  few  weeks,  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  points  recommended  for 
Brussels  Sprouts  is  six,  whether  shown  as 
plants  or  as  picked  Sprouts.  Celery,  on  the 
contrary,  is  recommended  a  maximum  of 
eight  points,  being  two  each  for  the  qualities 
of  size,  solidity,  condition,  and  uniformity. 
Assuming  that  the  judges  at  your  show  will  be 
guided  by  the  code  we  have  mentioned,  and 
provided  that  you  have  Brussels  Sprouts  and 
Celery  in  equally  good  condition,  it  will  cer- 
tainly pay  you  best  to  select  the  Celerv  for 
exhibition. 

Bulb  Growing  in  Lanxashire  :  R.  R.  You  can 
purchase  bulbs  retail  from  any  of  the  nursery- 
men in  the  county  (a  list  of  their  addresses  is 
given  in  the  Horticultural  Directory)  ;  but  we 
do  not  know  of  any  Lancashire  firm  who 
make  a  speciality  of  bulb  producing. 

Cucumbers  :  Constant  Reader.  We  are  unable 
to  say  definitely  what  is  the  cause  of  your 
Cucumbers  being  bitter,  but  it  may  arise  from 
an  extra  slow  development  of  the  fruits.  You 
had  better  employ  sufficient  fire  heat  to  main- 
tain the  requisite  temperatures,  and  at  the 
same  time  admit  a  little  air  during  favourable 
weather.  Promote  an  abundance  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  by  frequently  damping  the 
paths  and  other  surfaces  in  the  house.  If  the 
Cucumbers  do  not  improve  in  quality,  it  will 
be  well  to  obtain  a  fresh  variety  for  cultiva- 
tion next  time,  or,  at  the  least,  get  your  seeds 
from  a  different  source. 

Dressing  for  Peach  Trees  in  Winter: 
Anx-ious  One.  Diluted  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a 
safe  and  efficacious  specific  to  use  for  these 
trees   in    winter. 

Eucharis  Lilies  :  K.  B.  We  presume  you  mean 
Eucharis  grandiflora  (amazonica)  not  Heu- 
chera,  as  you  have  spelt  the  word.  The 
Eucharis   is  a  bulbous   plant   of  the   Natural 


Order  AmarylUdea2,  and  a  native  of  the  banks 
of  the  Amazon  River.  It  is  necessary  to  treat 
the  plants  as  stnve  subjects,  by  which  we 
mean  that  they  require  a  minimum  night  tem- 
temperature  of  6j-  to  70°.  As  your  specimens 
are  now  flowering,  you  may  give  tliem  alter- 
nate waterings  of  diluted  liquid  manure,  main- 
taining the  heat  at  a  point  we  have  already 
described,  and  syringing  the  plants  once  or 
twice  each  day  according  to  the  weather, 
carrying  out  the  operation  immediately  after 
the  open  flowers  have  been  cut.  A  week  or 
two  after  the  plants  have  flowered  they  may 
be  partially  rested  by  decreasing  the  amount 
of  liquid  manure  and  water  applied  to  the 
roots,  and  by  reducing  the  temperature  at 
night  by  a  very  few  degrees.  It  was  formerly 
the  practice  in  many  gardens  to  force  batches 
of  Eucharis  to  bloom  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year,  thus  endea\"Ouring  to  obtain  two  and 
sometimes  three  crops  of  flowers  from  the 
same  specimens,  but  although  this  may  safely 
be  done  for  a  few  seasons,  there  is  no  surer 
way  of  decreasing  the  vigour  of  the  bulbs. 
We  would  therefore  advise  you  never  to  allow 
the  roots  to  get  perfectly  dry.  If  Eucharis 
bulbs  are  allowed  to  greatly  depreciate  they 
usually  become  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the 
bulb  mite,  and  when  this  takes  place  the  bulbs 
cease  to  be  profitable. 

Fern:  H.  V.  Ttl.,  Brampton.  The  markings  on 
the  fronds  have  been  caused  h\  thrips.  Fumi- 
gate the  house  with  some  preparation  of  nico- 
tine, or  spray  the  plants  with  tobacco  water. 
Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  fernery 
at  all   times. 

Fremontia  californica:  S.  A.  P.  Kitcai.  We 
are  unable  to  guess  what  disease  your  plant 
may  be  suffering  from,  except  that  the  condi- 
tions you  describe  appear  to  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  a  parasitic  fungus  or  possibly  of 
canker.  If  it  is  merely  canker,  some  pow- 
dered charcoal  rubbed  over  the  place  occa- 
sionallj'  might  be  of  some  assistance.  The  im- 
portant thing  to  determine  is  whether  the 
trouble  commenced  in  the  I'oots  and  it  is  now 
spreading  upwards  through  the  stem.  If  this 
is  the  case,  we  fear  the  specimen  will  not 
continue  to  thri\e. 

Gas  Lime  on  Field:  A.  L.  You  cannot  apply 
this  substance  to  pasture  land,  as  the  caustic 
properties  will  kill  the  turf.  Gas  lime  can 
only  be  safely  applied  to  land  when  it  is  fal- 
low, and  some  weeks  must  be  allowed  to 
elapse  before  crops  pre  again  cultivated  on  the 
land  so  dressed. 

IIardv  Cvclamen  :  .4.  r.  These  might  conceiv- 
ably be  got  to  flower  in  the  dwelling  room, 
but  they  could  not  be  cultivated  in  those  con- 
ditions throughout  the  year.  If  you  wish  to 
flower  them  indoors,  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  house  similar  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Alpine  House  at  Kew.  You  should  be  able 
to  purchase  Hippeastrum  bulbs  from  any  of 
the  nursery  firms. 

Lichen  on  Apple  Trees:  Anxious  One.  Treat 
the  trees  with  the  caustic  alkali  wash.  For 
recipe  see  p.  335  in  the  issue  for  November  7. 

Market  Garde.v  :  11'.  //.  G.  The  sandy  soil 
covered  with  meadow  grass  would  be  likely  to 
suit  many  market-garden  crops,  but  we  are 
unable  to  form  an  opinion  upon  certain  cir- 
cumstances such  as  drainage,  Waaler  supply, 
and  the  need  there  may  be  for  expe:isive 
manuring.  These  matters  are  very  important 
ones  and  should  be  fully  considered  upon  the 
spot  by  some  expert.  A  sandy  soil  is  not  the 
best  for  fruit  trees  unless  it  also  contains  a 
proportion  of  clay.  You  might  purchase  fruit 
stocks  from  some  of  the  fruit-tree  nursery- 
men. They  are  either  grafted  or  budded  with 
the  fruits,  as  cirrumstances  render  desirable 
in  each  case  Young  fruit  trees  require  a 
certain  amount  of  pruning- each  year,  but  if 
you  have  no  experience  on  this  subject  you 
had  better  emplo\'  an  expert  to  do  the  work, 
it  being  impossible  in  a  short  paragraph  to 
convey  to  you  the  knowledge  which  is  usually 
obtained  by  manv  vears  of  experience.  You 
should  not  commence  to  prune  your  Roses 
before  March  at  the  earliest,  and  Tea  Roses 
may  very  well  be  left  until  ilay  before  being 
pruned,  it  being  then  only  necessary  to  cut 
back  the  shoots  to  a  point  below  the  portions 
injured  by  frost. 


Names  of  Flowers.  Fruits  and  Plants. — Wa 
are  anxious  to  oblige  coriespondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  tliey  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  n:iine  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  ;  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  7tumbers. 
Plants  :  E.  L,  H.  Pyrus  Sorbus,  the  Service 
Tree.  I'he  fruits  are  "bletted"  and  used 
as  are  Medlars. — S.  G.  You  should  have  en- 
closed your  name  and  address  1,  Viburnum  Lan- 
tana ;  2,  Elaeagnus  orientalis;  3,  Ligustrutii 
lucidum;  4,  Lonicera  species  (send  when  in  leaf 
and  flowerl  ;  5,  appears  to  be  a  wild  form  Of 
Pyrus  Mains  :  6.  Coronilla  Emerus  ;  7,  Cornus 
capitata(rienthamia  Iragifera)  :  8,  Cornus,  prob- 
bably  bacillaris  {p'ease  send  when  in  leat)  ;  9, 
Forsythia  viridi^sima.  — -V.  Y.Z.  Staphylea  pin- 
mta.  — G  C.  Euonymus  europseus,  the  Spindle 
Tree.— T.  H  1,  Pteris  tremula  ;  2,  Pteris 
crelica;  3,  Blechnum  occidentale  ;  i,  Epiden- 
drum  erectum  ;  5,  Oncidium  abortivum  ;  6, 
Pleurothallis  rubens. — .-) ,  G.  Nephrolepis 
Mayi,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  scrap  sent  ; 
2,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata  ;  3,  Pteris  serrulata 
cristala;  4,  Polypodinm  glaucum  :  5,  Adiantum 
formosum  ;  6,  Adiantum  cuneatum  gracilli- 
mum. — Torbay.     Photinia  serrulata. 

Names  of  Potatos  ;  B.,  Ltd.  We  are  unable  to 
assist  you  in  the  naming,  or  even  in  checking 
the  names  of  the  varieties  you  send.  Potatos 
can  only  be  determined  by  cultivating  the 
variety  and  noting  the  habit  of  growth,  crop- 
ping quality,  strength  of  haulm  and  leaf,  and 
man}'  other  points.  In  an  ordinar}'  sack  of, 
say,  Up-to-Date  variety,  one  can  select  tubers 
that  represent  many  types  of  the  Potato. 

New  Y'ork  Nursery.men  :  Enquirer.  Siebrecht 
&  Son,  569,  Fifth  Avenue ;  Peter  Henderson 
&  Co.,  35,  Cortlandt  Street;  Chas.  Thorley, 
.')43,  Fifth  Avenue;  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co., 
33,  Barclay  Street ;  Suzuki  &  lida,  11, 
Barclay   .Street. 

Night  Soil  for  Vines  :  Anxious  One.  We  do 
not  recommend  the  use  of  this  material  for 
vine  borders.  Apply  it  to  out-door  fruit  trees, 
or  the  shrubbery. 

Notice  to  Leave  :  Insolent.  You  do  not  state 
whether  you  were  engaged  as  a  head  or  under 
gardener,  but,  assuming  that  you  are  fulfilling 
the  position  of  head  gardener,  you  are  en- 
titled by  custom  to  a  month's  notice.  We  are 
not  able  to  enter  into  the  further  circum- 
stances mentioned   in  your  letter. 

Planting  Oniins  for  Seed  Purposes:  E.  S. 
The  best  way  of  tre'ating  large  Onions  intended 
for  seeding  purposes  is  to  pot  them  up  during 
December  into  the  smallest  pots  possible, 
those  having  a  diameter  of  5  or  6  inches  will 
generally  suffice.  Three  parts  of  each  bulb 
should  be  left  uncovered,  using  only  just  suffi- 
cient soil  for  the  bulbs  to  root  into.  Place 
them  in  a  cool  house  or  cold  frame,  keep  them 
moderately  dry,  and  do  not  allow  the  young 
growth  to  become  drawn.  Plant  the  bulbs  in 
an  open,  sunny  position  early  in  March,  and 
afford  them  a  slight  protection  against  frosts 
and  cold  winds  until  the  weather  is  warmer. 
The  bulbs  should  be  planted  three  parts  their 
depth. 

Spot  Disease  of  Grapes  :  /.  B.  Have  you  tried 
syringing  with  liver  of  sulphur  (potassium  sul- 
phide)? Mix  half  an  ounce  of  the  chemical 
with  two  gallons  of  water. 

CoUMCKicATioNS  Recf.ivi'.d.— W.  M.-Chas.  C.-F.  M.— 
E.  H.  C.-A.  W.  P.-E.  C.  B.-J.  C— a.  B.  R.-J.  B.— 
A.  O.-W.  J.-W.  W.  W.-C.  C— W.  E.-F.  G.  B.— 
W.  E.G.— F.  M.-S.  G.  R.-Diin.-H.  Tribe.- H.L.&  Co, 

— E.    S.— D.    R.-A.  B.   C.-E.   B.— W.  J.    R.— P.   E 

Linnean  Soc— J.-H  W.  W.— A.  G.  G.— J.  C.  W.  &  S.- 
T.  C.-F.  W.— W.  I.  B.— C.  H.  P  — C.  Foster.— H.  F.  Mc. 
—I.  \V.  Mc,  H.— E.  M.— A.  D.  R 


Supplement  to  the  "Gardeners'   Chronicle." 


-CIVK-F^  <  H  Ro  t^  O 


Two  New   Hybrid  Tea  Roses- 
Three    FLOWERS    AT    TOP,    AlBATROSS   ;     COLOUR,     IVORY    WHITE    WITH    SLICHT    BLUSH. 

Three  flowers  at  base,    Lyon-Rose,   pink  with  coral   red  centre. 
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SAGE. 

/~^  UR  rnorietur  homo  diim  salvia  crescit 
^  in  horto  is  an  oft-paraphrased  ques- 
tion which,  if  we  may  imagine  a  monk 
indulging  in  a  little  dry  humour,  perhaps  con- 
tains a  solemn  pun  on  the  word  "  salvia;  " 
for  while  health  is  flourishing  in  his  garden, 
what  reason  is  there  that  a  man  should  die? 
Some  perhaps  more  modern  ways  of  setting 
forth  the  admirable  properties  of  Sage  are  far 
more  emphatic.  Thus,  "  He  that  would  live 
aye,  must  eat  Sage  in  May,"  but  the  older 
setting  of  this  is  perhaps  less  open  to  contra- 
diction :  "  Eat  Sage  in  May  and  live  aye," 
which,  though  like  the  first  in  indefiniteness, 
has  at  any  rate  a  more  limited  construction. 
It  will  be  remembered  how  Chaucer,  de- 
scribing the  epilogue  to  a  certain  feat  of  arms, 
employs  words  which  have  been  assumed  to 
mean  Sage  : 

"  Some  had  salves  and  some  hadde  charmes, 
Fermacyes  of  herbes,  and  eke  save 
They  dronken,   for    they    wolde    here    lyves 

have." 
But  there  are  others  who  consider  "  salve  " 
and  "  save  "  to  be  mere  medicinal  compounds. 
Yet,  without  accepting  Sage  as  a  panacea,  it 
is  possible  to  agree  with  Gerarde  that  "  no 
man  needs  doubt  the  wholesomeness  of  Sage 
ale,  being  brewed,  as  it  should  be,  with  Sage, 
Scabious,  Betony,  Spikenard,  Squinanth  and 
Fennell  seeds."  And,  to  sum  up,  there  are 
plenty  of  data  to  prove  that  Sage  has  been  a 


cultivated  garden  plant  for  almost  as  long  a 
period  as  gardening  records  extend,  and, 
though  usually  it  appears  as  Sauge  or  Salge, 
yet  Salvia  is  glossed  Fenfearn  in  the  loth 
century  and  Fenvern  in  the  13th. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  how  certain  varie- 
ties of  common  plants  came  to  be  appreciated 
more  than  others,  and  the  Sage  furnishes  an 
instance  of  this.  As  early  as  the  i6th  century 
Lyte  described  four  sorts,  one  of  them  varie- 
gated, and  50  or  60  years  later  these  and 
others  are  so  well  defined  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  them.  Thus,  there 
was  the  common  green,  which  had  no  great 
repute,  Wormwood  Sage,  which  "  in  smell 
and  taste  hath  some  affinity  with  Worm- 
wood"; Red  Sage,  which  was  held  in  the 
greatest  esteem  of  all.  This  variety  procured 
its  distinctive  name  from  the  stems,  which  are 
reddish  purple,  and  from  the  leaves,  which 
are  a  dull  dark-green,  hence  in  Bauhin's 
Pinax  called  "Salvia  nigra."  Tradescant  the 
younger  discovered  a  variety  of  this,  which 
he  afterwards  propagated  and  distributed 
among  his  friends,  and  which  Parkinson  de- 
scribes by  the  name  of  Party-coloured  Sage. 
The  leaves,  which  arc  blotched  with  white  and 
pink,  and  occasionally  a  whole  shoot  with  its 
foliage  comes  white  and  pink,  sometiines  only 
one  of  these,  presents  a  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance. We  found  this  some  years  ago  in  an 
old  garden,  and  it  has  since  formed  one  of 
the  most  interesting  plants  on  a  mixed  border. 
Sage  of  Virtue,  which  Evelyn  calls  also 
Guernsey  Sage,  is  a  narrow-leaved  form  that 
Professor  Martyn  identified  with  Salvia  tri- 
loba. In  the  17th  century  this  was  in  great 
request  for  making  Sage-tea,  which,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  was  a  decoction  in  constant 
request  by  many  people.  Nearer  to  our  own 
times  tea  was  brewed  from  the  leaves  of  the 
broad-leaved  Sage,  which  was  also  called 
Balsam  Sage.  Another  custom  of  early  her- 
balists was  to  group  plants,  not  necessarily 
on  account  of  botanical  affinities,  into 
couples.  .  Thus,  they  might  be  male  and 
female,  garden  and  field,  tame  and  wild,  and 
yet  have  very  little  in  common.  So  it  is  by 
no  means  wonderful  to  find  in  Teucrium 
Scorodonia  the  wild  Sage  of  mediaeval  Eng- 
land. On  account  of  its  scent  it  was  very 
usually  named  .Ambrose,  from  Ambrosiana. 
Hindheel  was  another  name,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  .apply  to  some  occult  habit  of  deer 
to  use  it  as  a  medicine  in  the  same  way  that 
cats  cure  themselves  with  grass.  Scorodonia 
was  bestowed  on  the  plant  on  account  of  its 
smelling  like  Garlick,  and  so  one  of  the  com- 
mon names  found  in  the  herbals  is  Garlicke 
Sage.  Salvia  verbenacea  enjoyed  a  long 
period  of  popularity  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed efficacy  in  restoring  clearness  of  vision 
to  those  whose  sight  was  impaired.  This 
was  effected  by  means  of  the  seeds,  one  of 
which,  being  introduced  under  the  eyelid,  in 
working  its  way  out,  gathered  to  itself  any 
extraneous  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  eye, 
which  it  left  free  of  impurities.  In  Culpep- 
per's words,  it  was  "  a  handsomer,  safer,  and 
easier  remedy  by  a  great  deal  than  to  tear  it 
off  with  a  needle."  Its  name,  "Wild  Clary," 
was  in  everyday  parlance  Clear-eye,  and  in 
the  lines  : 

"  It  is  thyself,  mine  own  self's  better  part; 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer 
heart  " 


Shakespeare  seems  to  be  referring  in  oblique 
fashion  to  the  plant.  Orval  is  an  anglicised 
French  name,  and  Oculus  Christ!  and  others, 
with  their  English  equivalents,  indicate  in 
the  clearest  manner  the  high  position  this 
weed  occupied  in  the  esteem  of  people  of  every 
class. 

Common  Clary  would  appear  not  to  have 
been  so  long  in  use  as  the  above,  unless  one 
may  accept  a  line  in  one  of  Neckham's  poen-.s 
as  alluding  to  it.  A  plant  named  Orminum, 
&c.,  was  early  used  to  cure  argema  of  the 
eyes ;  it  had  leaves  like  Horehound  and  grew 
3  feet  in  height,  and  is  mentioned  by  several 
old  authorities,  but  it  is  not  till  Turner  de- 
scribes it  that  one  can  be  really  certain  of  its 
identity.  It,  too,  was  called  Cleareye,  but 
was  administered  internally.  Orvale  and 
Toutbonne  are  other  names.  As  a  garden 
plant  it  is  well  worth  cultivating,  for  though 
the  flowers  are  light  blue,  the  foliage  and 
bracts  give  the  whole  plant  a  silvery  aspect 
that  distinguishes  it  from  all  others.  It 
exists  only  a  few  years,  but  continues  the 
species  by  odd  seedlings,  which,  like  self- 
sown  Hollyhocks  and  Mary  Thistles,  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  artificially-raised 
ones. 

Salvia  Horminum,  which  Lyte  styles  Double 
Clary,  cannot  be  traced  further  than  the  date 
of  his  Herbal  (1578),  in  which  it  is  remarked 
that  it  is  "  founde  in  this  countrie  sowen  in 
the  gardens  of  herboristes."  Alton  dates 
its  introduction  with  that  of  Gerarde's  1596 
catalogue,  in  which  it  appears  by  the  name 
of  Horminum  verum,  and  this  date  has  been 
followed  by  others  ever  since  he  published 
the  Hortiis  Kewensis.  The  violet  and  red  or 
pink  varieties  were  also  in  cultivation  about 
the  same  time,  the  best  form  being  the  violet, 
though  some  people  like  the  last-named,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  a  common  plant.  Usually  the 
type  is  to  be  purchased  as  "  Bluebeard."  .^n- 
other  i6th  century  Sage  is  Salvia  glutinosa, 
which  appears  in  Gerarde's  catalogue  as 
Colus  Jovis,  and  is  described  in  his  Herball  as 
Jovis  Colus,  which,  he  says,  "  representoth 
in  the  highest  top  of  the  staike  a  distafi'e 
wrapped  about  with  yellow  Flax,  whereof  it 
tooke  his  name  "■ — Jupiter's  distaffe,  and  in 
another  paragraph  he  refers  to  its  rarity,  but 
"  which  I  have  in  my  garden."  In  Switzer- 
land it  is  employed  to  snare  noxious  insects. 

Salvia  /Ethiopis  dates  from  L'Obcl,  and 
was  thought  to  be  a  kind  of  Mullein.  Of  recent 
garden  Sages,  Salvia  fulgens,  splendens  and 
patens  are  the  best  known,  and,  on  the  whole, 
are  perhaps  the  pick  of  the  Mexican  species.  S. 
splendens  was  the  first  of  the  trio  to  reach 
this  country,  and  its  variability  was  early  dis- 
covered, Loudon  in  1S29  mentioning  an  im- 
proved form.  The  erratic  way  it  flowered  in 
the  open  not  improbably  caused  it  to  fall  into 
disrepute,  but  even  when  it  refuses  to  flower 
till  very  late  in  the  year  it  is  yet 
worth  the  space  it  occupies,  and  there 
are  several  improved  early-flowering  forms 
of  much  value.  S.  fulgens  appeared 
five  years  later  than  the  last-named,  or 
in  1827,  and  it  at  once  became  popular  on 
account  of  the  long  period  it  continues  to 
produce  flowers,  as  well  as  for  its  brilliant 
colour,  which  it  may  be  said  varies  consider- 
ably in  plants  raised  from  seeds.  It  may  be 
noted,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  find  it 
grow  too  tall,  that  it  was  at  one  time  cus- 
tomary when  planting  to  lay  the  plants  on 
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their  sides  and  to  secure  each  with  a  peg,  by 
which  simple  means  a  group  was  consider- 
ably dwarfed. 

Though  S.  patens  had  been  long  Icnown  to 
botanists,  it  was  not  till  i8j8  that  it  was  in- 
troduced to  Britain.  Mrs.  Loudon  states  that 
tubers  were  imported,  but  Bentham  early  in 
1S39  clearly  shows  that  seeds  were  sent  to 
several  parties  by  Mr.  John  Parkinson,  at 
that  tinie  the  Consul  to  Me.xico,  and  that  the 
first  plant  to  flower  did  so  in  the  nursery  of 
Page,  Southampton.  Harrison,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  agreeing  with  that  statement 
so  far  as  regards  seeds,  claims  the  honour  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Tw'eedie,  and  Low's  Claj)- 
ton  Nursery  as  that  in  which  it  first  bloomed. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  propagate  this  species  by 
means  of  seeds,  on  account  of  many  of  the 
seedlings  being  very  inferior.  .\  far  pre- 
ferable method  is  to  select  or  secure  a  good 
variety  and  increase  it  by  cuttings  in  spring, 
in  the  same  way  that  Dahlias  are  propagated, 
or  if  there  is  a  sufficient  stock  of  plants  the 
tubers  may  be  split  up,  and,  after  being  started 
enough  to  show  the  buds,  they  may  be  planted 
out  in  April.  In  warm,  dry  soils  the  tubers 
can  be  left  out  all  the  winter,  but  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  an  e.xtra  severe  frost, 
which  would  assuredly  destroy  them.  Unlike 
the  other  Salvias,  .S.  patens  enjoys  much 
rotted  manure  in- the  soil.  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  summer  and  autumn-flower- 
ing plants  of  its  colour,  which  painters  dis- 
tinguish as  coerulean.      R.  P.   Brothcrslon. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 

DUONTOGI.OSSrM     LiiONlDAS 

(HaLLIO-CRISPUM    X    TRIUMPHANS). 

This  "hybrid,"  if  such  it  can  be  called,  I 
raised,  and  afterwards  exhibited  in  bloom  at  the 
R.H.S.  mieeting  on  June  23  last,  with  one  of  its 
half-brothers  nan:ed  T.eo  (Hallii  x  triumphansi. 
lu  this  plant  tlic  addhinnal  parent  of  crispum  has, 
up  to  now,  exerted  but  \-ery  faint  influence  upon 
the  seedlings,  except  that  the  markings  of  I.eoni- 
das  are,  perhaps,  bolder  and  the  blossom  is  also 
better  in  form.  A  reference  to  Gardeners'' 
Chroniile,  May  25,  1907,  p.  326,  when  a  descrip- 
tion of  I.eo  was  published,  will  be  useful  in 
tracing  the  details  of  descent. 

In  crosses  yet  raised  from  O.  Hallii,  its  in- 
fluence is  almost  always  greater  than  that  of  the 
other  parents,  this  fact,  no  doubt,  resulting  from 
its  being  a  purer  species  than  most  of  the  yel- 
low and  brown  ones,  owing  to  its  being  so  far 
removed  in  its  habitat  from  other  Odontoglos- 
sums.     de  B.  Crawshay. 

ODONTOGT.OSSUM  -ISIEMEA. 

(WaTTIANUM     CRAWSHAYANUM      X     TRIUMPHANS). 

I  RAISED  this  cross  to  see  which  would  prove 
the  strongest  species,  O.  Lindleyanum,  O. 
llarryanum  or  O.  triumphans  ;  the  two  former 
having  been  united  to  make  Wattianum. 

The  result  has  been  in  favour  of  O.  Lindley- 
anum, both  as  to  the  floral  as  well  as  the  vege- 
tal habit  of  the  seedling,  for  the  hybrid  is  in 
full  growth  as  well  as  full  bloom  at  the  same 
time,  this  being  the  great  characteristic  of  O. 
Lindleyanum. 

The  bloom  has  the  ground  colour  yellow  with 
the  segments  almost  totally  covered  with  brown, 
though  slightly  marbled  by  the  ground  colour. 

The  lip  is  large,  thick  and  stiff,  with  right- 
angled  shoulders,  having  the  narrowest  margin 
of  yellow  around  its  edge,  and  a  semi-circular 
line  in  front  of  the  crest,  otherwise  it  is  one  solid 
mass  of  brown.  Almost  all  evidence  of  the 
feathery  crest  of  O.  Harryanum  is  lacking,  and 
two  long  divergent  yellow  keels  of  O.  Lindley- 
r.niini  take  its  place. 


Its  column  is  white.  Its  ?  parent,  which  I 
raised  to  prove  the  parentage  of  O.  "Wattianum 
Hardyanum,  a  natural  hybrid,  was  originally 
published  in  the  Orchid  Review  for  October, 
1900,  pp.  289-299.     de  B    Craws/iay. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM     OXUS 

(TRIPUUIANS     X     WiLCKEANUM). 

This  further  addition  to  the  number  of  the 
"  yellow  and  brown  ''  hybrids  has  been  raised  by 
Messrs.  .Sander  &  Sons,  and  was  shown  in  their 
group  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  on  November  24.  In- 
termediate in  size  and  form  between  the  parents, 
it  promises  to  be  a  useful  plant,  though  it  is  no 
advance  upon  existing  hybrids.  The  sepals  are 
light  yellow,  but  almost  covered  by  a  confluent 
blotch  of  bright  brown.  The  petals  are  creamy- 
white,  having  a  blotch  and  a  few  spots  as  in  O. 
Wilckeanum.  The  lip  is  almost  white,  with  a 
blotch  of  bright  brown.  In  form  the  flower  re- 
sembles the  seed  parent.  The  crest  is  inter- 
mediate, and  the  column  white  with  two  side 
lines  of  brown.  The  wings  are  brightly  tipped 
with  brown,  as  is  the  edge  of  the  stigma  and 
lower   surface   of   the   column. 

Some  people  seem  to  rather  despise  the  yellow- 
grounded  section  at  present,  only  appreciating 
the  white  and  purple  hybrids.  All  things  have 
their  turn,  and  so  one  need  not  be  despondent 
at  having  and  holding  good  "yellows."  de  S. 
(Srawshay. 

BULBOPHYLLUM  VXRESCENS. 
.\  FINE  inflorescence  of  this  remarkable 
species,  of  which  a  full-size  Supplementary  Illus- 
tration was  given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chroniele, 
October  13,  1906,  is  kindly  sent  by  Sir  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (gr.  .Mr. 
Collierl,  in  whose  collection  it  has  attained  a 
greater  size  than  forn;erly.  The  very  stout 
scape,  which  is  a  foot  in  height,  is  curved  at 
the  top,  and  bears  a  6-inch  wide  umbel  of  nine 
large  flowers,  the  upper  sepals  of  which  are 
about  6  inches  \n  length,  and  all  erected  to  a 
common  centre,  where  their  slender  tips  mingle. 
The  lateral  sepals,  which  are  rather  longer  than 
the  dorsal  sepals,  have  the  basal  parts  broad 
and  falcate,  their  continuations  being  slender 
and  tendril-like  in  appearance.  The  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  yellowish-white,  veined  with 
green,  the  base  of  the  hinged  labellum  and  face 
of  the  column  being  violet-purple,  .shading  off 
to  mauve.  It  is  a  Malayan  species,  requiring  a 
moist,  warm  house.  It  belongs  to  the  same  sec. 
tion  as  B.  Krir«sonii  and  B.  I'ahudii. 


THE    ROSARY. 

NOTES    OX    TIIK    XKWKk    VARIETIES. 
(Continued  from  fage  3GII.) 

Grand  Duchess  Alexandra  (H.T.,  Jacobs 
Welter,  1Q06). — This  has  bloomed  well  with  us 
this  year.  In  colour  it  is  a  creamy-white,  in 
the  way  of  Kiiiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  but  the 
flowers  are  more  cup  '  shape.  Perle  von 
Godesberg,  a  sport  from  K.  A.  Victoria,  we  also 
grow;  it  is  a  light  yellow  flower  and  a  stronger 
grower ;  but  the  beautiful  lemon  shade  of 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  is  hard  to  beat. 

Peerless  (II.T.,  Lipfiall,  /po/j.— We  only 
have  had  one  very  poor  specimen  of  this  New 
Zealand  Rose — a  pot  plant ;  but,  as  far  as  one 
can  judge,  it  seems  to  be  quite  a  promising 
variety.  The  flower  is  fairly  large,  full,  and 
well  formed,  and  it  is  quite  a  beautiful  and 
novel  colour,  being  pale  green  shaded  with 
white. 

Lady  Helen  Vincent  (H.T.,  Alex.  Dickson 
&=  Sons,  igoy ). — We  have  one  maiden  plant  of 
this,  and  have  not  been  as  succfessful  with  it  as 
we  hoped  to  be  ;  but,  growing  at  the  raiser's  nur- 
sery, it  seems  to  be  very  robust  out-of-doors,  .so 
we  are  ordering  another  plant  of  it,  and  hope, 
as  a  cut-back,  it  will  do  well.  It  is  a  beautiful 
Rose,  and  no  doubt  will  take  a  high  place  as  an 


exhibition  variety.  Its  form  is  perfect,  the 
flowers  are  large,  and  the  buds  long  and  beauti- 
fully pointed.  The  colour  is  shell  pink,  but  the 
reflex  of  petals  pale  blush  ;  whilst  the  base  of 
petals  is  veined  and  suffused  with  peach,  with 
a  yellow  zone.  It  is  delightfully  fragrant,  and 
a  very  free  bloomer. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Kershaw  (H.T.,  Alex.  Dickson 
&'  Sons,  igob). — This  is  a  glowing-deep  rose- 
pink  colour,  but  quite  distinct,  and  a  beautiful 
flower  of  good  form,  with  a  high  pointed  centre. 
It  has  been  marvellously  free  this  year. 

Mrs.  Peter  Blair  (H.T.,  Alex.  Dickson  S^  j 
Sons,  /go6)  is  a  splendid  decorative  Rose.  It, 
makes  a  big  bush,  and  produces  a  mass  of  nicely- 
shaped  flowers  of  moderate  size.  The  flow-ers 
are  of  pale  golden  yellow  and  fragrant  through- 
out the  entire  season.  The  plants  have  beauti- 
ful foliage,  and  the  variety  should  be  in  every  1 
garden. 

Marquise  de  Sinetz  (H.T.,  Fernet  DucIicr, 
!Qo6). — This  is  a  charming  Rose,  and  quite  re- 
markable for  its  distinct  colour,  which  is  a 
golden  orange,  shaded  with  bronzy-red ;  the 
buds  are  ochre-carmine.  The  flowers  are  fra- 
grant, fairly  full,  large,  and  of  cup  form,  set  off 
by  dark,  glossy  foliage, 

Yvonne  Vacherot  (H.T.,  Soupert  el  Nolling, 
'Qo}). — This  variety  has  nicely-formed,  large 
flowers,  produced  on  stiff,  upright  stems.  The 
colour  is  porcelain-white,  suffused  with  soft 
pink.  It  has  bloomed  well  this  summer.  Leonard 
Fetrie,   Gay/on,   Cheltenham, 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 

APPLE  BEAUTY  OF  PIANTS. 
I  DO  not  know  anything  of  the  origin  of  this 
Apple  beyond  the  fact  that  thirty  years  ago  I 
obtained  a  standard-trained  tree  of  it  from 
Messrs.  K.  Smith  iS;  Co.,  Worcester,  along  with 
many  more.  In  appearance  it  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  Blenheim  Pippin,  although  it  is  neither 
so  large,  nor  so  well  coloured,  nor  is  it  so  good 
in  flavour  as  that  old  favourite.  As  a  cropper  it 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  for  when  there  are 
Apples  at  all  there  are  sure  to  be  some  on  this 
tree.  The  particular  cause  of  my  referring  to  it 
now  is  that  it  ripens  earlier  than  Blenheim 
Pippin  (from  which  it  may  be  a  s^eedling},  and 
it  is  a  desirable  variety  for  that  reason,  coming 
into  use  early  in  October  when  Worcester  Pear- 
main  is  past  and  Blenheim  Pippin  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  are  still   insufficiently   ripe. 

APPLE  JOLLY  BEGGAR. 
Although  this  is  an  old  variety  it  is  seldom 
seen  in  gardens,  but  those  who  value  good 
quality  in  a  cooking  Apple  would  do  well  to  pay 
attention  to  it.  The  fruits  attain  full  size  early  in 
August,  and  when  cooked,  their  quality  is  very 
good.  The  flesh  is  pure  white  and  soft,  though 
remaining  in  a  whole  condition  when  baked,  for 
example.  The  growth  of  the  trte  is  vigorous, 
and  if  not  checked  by  root  pruning  and  keeping 
its  branches  thin  the  tree  is  a  long  time  in 
coming  into  a  full-bearing  condition.  E. 
Molyncux. 

GRAPE    DIAMOND    JUBILEE. 

I  HAVE  seen  this  Grape  growing  on  several 
occasions,  but,  until  quite  recently,  not  quite 
satisfactorily.  The  exception  was  at  Byram 
Park,  Yorkshire.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, the  gardener,  enarched  it  upon  a  stout 
young  vine  of  Appley  Towers.  The  fruit  this 
season  is  really  very  good,  in  bunch,  berry 
and  flavour.  It  is  nearly  40  years  since  I 
first  grew  the  true  Black  Alorocco  Grape,  yet  if 
my  memory  serves  me  right,  I  could  see  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  its  being  one  of  the  parent-^ 
of  Diamond  Jubilee,,  both,  in  fruit  and  foliage. 
Yorkshire  Gardener, 
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NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


'  New  Work  on  Natural  History. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  all  those  into 
whose  hands  this  book  falls  will  carefully  study 
Dr.  Farmer's  preface  and  ponder  in  their  hearts 
the  introductory  problems  which  Professor  J. 
Arthur  Thomson  lays  before  them  in  the  open- 
ing chapter.  For  if  this  be  not  done  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  all  the  interesting  and 
useful  information  with  which  tlie  book  is  filled, 
is  nature  study,  whereas  it  is  really  the  material 
with  which  teachers  and  others  who  have  to 
train  pupils  to  acquire  knowledge  for  themselves 
may  advantageously  work.  Nature  study  is  a 
method  of  education  in  which  ordinary  subjects 
are  correlated  with  one  another  by  bringing  the 
pupil  into  closer  contact  with  the  less  artificial 
aspects  of  his  environment  and  teaching  him  to 
enquire,  discover,  deduce  and  to  accumulate  ex- 
perience for  himself,  instead  of  leaving  him  in 
such  a  mental  state  that  he  requires  to  be  told 
what  he  is  to  do  whenever  circumstances  arise 
which  are  different  from  those  to  which  he  is 
accustomed. 

Every  true  gardener  remains  a  nature  student 
all  his  life,  and  the  conditions  in  which  he  cus- 
tomarily finds  himself  are  those  which  the  ex- 
ponent of  nature  study  looks  upon  as  ideal. 
Professor  Thomson  rightly  says,  "  In  spring  and 
summer  the  school  nature  study  should  include 
much  observation — as  far  as  possible  in  the 
open  air — of  the  works  and  ways  of  animals 
(and  he  might  have  added  of  plants  also,  though 
the  volume  under  consideration  deals  with  the 
zoological  side  only)  such  as  ants,  bees,  wasps, 
spiders,  earthworms,  snails,  birds."  He  very 
wisely  says  also  that  the  teacher  must  try  to 
avoid  the  one  extreme  of  reading  the  man  into 
the  beast,  endowing  the  bees  or  the  bird  with  the 
best  human  attributes  (a  serious  fault  of  many 
popular  writers  as  well  as  teachers),  and  the 
other  e.vtreme  of  thinking  and  speaking  of  the 
creature  as  if  it  were  an  automatic  machine. 
Professor  Thomson  gives  a  very  good  table  con- 
trasting the  characteristics  of  animals  and 
plants  which  is  well  worth  the  reader's  attention. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  first  volume  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Pycraft,  who  deals 
in  his  usual  accurate  and  straightforward  way 
with  the  natural  history  of  mammals  and  birds. 
He  states  that  the  promoters  of  nature  study  in 
this  country  most  unreasonably  use  the  word 
animal  when  they  mean  mammal.  One  cannot 
help  feeling  that  he  is  wrong,  and  that  he  has 
based  his  statement  on  a  curious  kink  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Kay  Robinson,  who  some  time  ago  most 
vigorously  upheld,  and  has  since  encouraged 
in  his  paper  the  Countryside,  the  use  of  the  word 
animal  for  mammal,  saying  that  the  idea  im- 
plied is  that  the  latter  word  is  not  a  nice  one, 
though  we  may  say  that  most  of  us  must  have 
imbibed  it  with  our  mother's  milk. 

A  good  deal  of  information  is  given  about 
creatures  that  are  not  British,  which  though  en- 
abling the  reader  to  grasp  the  subject  more 
easily,  cannot  be  of  much  use  in  his  actual 
nature  study  teaching.  Chapters  on  common 
mammals,  common  British  birds,  and  migration 
are  included,  which  are  much  to  the  point. 

Reptiles,  amphibians,  fishes  and  their  more 
lowly  relatives  are  discussed  by  Professor  Thom- 
son only  too  briefly,  while  Mr.  Oswald  Latter  is 
responsible  for  the  chapters  on  invertebrates. 
Readers  may  well  learn  something  that  they  did 
not  know  before  about  earthworms,  for  much 
that  Mr.  Latter  writes  is  based  upon  his  own 
careful  observations.  If  cockroaches  do  not  come 
often  within  the  gardener's  ken  the  earwigs  do  ; 
aad  the  same  may  be  said  of  wasps,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  brings  the  volume  to  a 
close. 

No  one  can  be  too  familiar  with  the  habits  of 
creatures    which    are    of    economic    importance, 

•  The  Book  of  Nature  Study,  Volume  I.  Edited  by 
Professor  J.  Brelland  Farmer,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  The  Caxlon 
1  ublishing  Company.    Price  7s.  6d.  net. 


and  the  more  one  learns  about  them  the  more 
one  is  able  to  appreciate  that,  like  men  and 
women,  few  of  them  are  wholly  bad.  WTien  it 
is  realised  that  many  so-called  pests  do  an  im- 
mense amount  of  good  in  some  directions,  the 
problem  arises  as  to  how  to  take  advantage  of 
this  fact  by  not  destroying  them,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  to  prevent  the  harm  that  they  may 
cause  in  other  directions. 


In  conclusion,  it  must  be  said  that  the  half- 
tone illustrations  which  make  up  the  plates  are 
very  good  and  represent  the  successful  work  of 
many  natural  history  photographers. 

The  publication  of  the  succeeding  five  volumes 
of  this  important  work  will  be  looked  forward 
to  with  much  interest.  A  consideration  of  the 
plant  side  of  nature  study  will  begin  in  the  third 
volume       W.   M.    W. 


Fig.    163. — NF.PHKOLEPIS    RUFESCENS    MAYI    VAR.    ORNATA,    AWARDED    AN    AWARD    OF 

MERIT    AT   THE    MEETING    OF    THE    R.H.S.     ON     NOVEMBER     10,    WHEN     A     PLANT    WAS 

SHOWN   BY   MESSRS.    H.    B.   MAY  AND   SONS.    (See  p.  347  ante. 
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*  Forest  Utilisation. 

Professor  Fisher's  I'oresl  Vtilisation  is  a  re- 
vised and  edited  English  version  of  Gayer's 
German  book,  which  is  not  only  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject  in  Germany,  but  has  served 
as  the  model,  and  provided  much  of  the  subject 
matter  of  leading  French  treatises  on  the  utili- 
sation of  forest  produce.  The  original  volume 
contains  a  rich  store  of  information  on  subjects 
so  varied  as  the  structure,  physical  qualities, 
and  defects  of  wood,  the  treatment  of  timber  in 
the  forest,  sawmill,  creosoting  vat,  and  char- 
coal kiln,  transport  by  land  and  water  (road- 
making,  tramways,  rafts),  wood  depots,  sale  of 
wood,  conversion  of  timber,  utilisation  of  minor 
products  such  as  resin,  peat  and  grass,  and  so 
forth.  The  English  version  is  the  result  of  the 
■collaboration  of  three  writers — Professors  Gayer, 
H.  Mayr,  and  Fisher.  Professor  F'isher  has 
•supplied  a  translation  that  reads,  often  at  least, 
as  if  it  were  an  original  work  ;  he  has  also  con- 
tributed many  interesting  and  valuable  notes  de- 
rived from  his  own  wide  experience  and  from 
French  sources,  and  has  added  a  number  of 
well-chosen  illustrations.  The  veteran  author. 
Professor  Gayer,  has  aided  in  bringing  out  the 
second  German  edition,  upon  which  this  volume 
is  based,  and  has  invoked  the  assistance  of  Pro- 
fessor Mayr,  his  successor  to  the  Chair  of 
Forest  Utilisation  in  Munich. 

In  a  work  covering  so  wdde  a  field  of  practi- 
cal knowledge,  parts  of  the  subject  are  apt  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  authors,  however 
erudite  they  be.  And  in  the  first  part  of  the 
book,  which  deals  with  the  structure  and  pro- 
Ijerties  of  timber,  Professor  Mayr  unfortunately 
plunges  into  scientific  discussions  upon 
branches  of  the  subject  on  which  he  is  imper- 
fectly informed,  both  as  to  the  facts  and  prin- 
•ciples  which  are  already  generally  appreciated, 
and  as  to  the  complexit}^  of  the  problems  in- 
volved. 

We  read  the  astonishing  statement  :  ''  Mayr's 
observations  ....  show  that  [wood]  ves- 
sels never  contain  water,  but  serve  exclusively 
for  aeration  and  for  conducting  oxygen  to  the 
neighbouring    parenchymatous    cells     .     .     ." 

A  little  later,  after  an  airy  dismissal  of 
Hartig's  sagacious  work  on  the  structure  of  the 
the  annual  ring  in  relation  to  transpiration  and 
nutrition,  we  are  told :  "  Fibrous  cells  are 
spindle-shaped,  parenchymatous  cells,  with 
similar  functions  to  those  of  sclerenchyma.'' 
Some  pages  further  on  we  are  introduced  to 
"  Mayr's  Law  "  concerning  the  specific  weight 
and  hardness  of  wood,  which  is :  "  Assuming 
identity  of  soil,  the  specific  weight  and  hard- 
ness  of  wood  decreases  with  distance  from  the 
optimum  climate  of  its  production.  .  .  . 
Within  the  natural  habitat  of  any  species  of 
tree  the  centre  of  its  habitat  produces  the 
heaviest  ajud  hardest  wood."  [By  habitat, 
''  station  and  area  of  distribution "  are  here 
meant.]  If  the  statement  were  verified,  it  might 
be  called  a  "  rule "  until  the  complex  under- 
lying principles  were  explained.  But  the  state- 
ment is  not  yet  justifiable,  as  we  are  still  without 
a  proper  definition  and  method  of  recognising  the 
hypothetical  optimum  climate;  and  the  measure- 
nients  in  different  timbers  are  too  limited  in 
number  to  warrant  generalisation.  Moreover, 
the  underlying  facts  to  which  Professor  Mayr 
refers  have  long  been  known  to  practical  men 
in  this  and  other  countries.  What  dealer  in 
foreign  timber  is  unaware  of  the  soft  northern 
or  even  spongy  southern  types  of  timbers  of  the 
Scots  Pine  and  Oak,  which  contrast  with  the 
harder  types  occurring  in  intermediate  localities? 
Equally  lacking  in  novelty,  justification,  and 
nomenclature  is  "  Mayr's  Law  "  concerning  the 
durability  of  timber  :  this  law  states  that  "  the 
more  intense  the  colour  of  heartwood  the  more 
durable  it  is."  So  far  as  this  "rule"  is  applic- 
able at  all  it  is  already  well  known,  as  regards 
F.uropean  and  some  exotic  timbers  of  commerce. 
But  even  among  the  limited  number  of  timbers 
that  have  been  more  of  less  tested  in  this  re- 
spect, the  "rule"  breaks  down;  indeed,  its 
refutation  is  given  in  the  book  under  review, 
where  white  Holly  wood  and  light-coloured 
Cypress  woods  are  cited  as  durable. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  future  edition 
Prof.  Fisher  will  ruthlessly  remove  these  and 
similar  blemishes,  which,  however,  are  minor 
blots  on  a  work  that  stands  alone  of  its  kind  in 


the  English  language,  atid  will  be  found  useful 
to   all  interested  in  trees,  timber,  and   forests. 

We  note  a  few  misprints,  such  as  Sciodopitya, 
Armillarea,  Lelcowa,  "grains  of  resin  per  kilo- 
gramme "  (p.  110),  "  data  in  tons  of  1,000 
kilos,   (p.  91). 

The  book  contains  a  large  number  of  well- 
reproduced  illustrations,  including  two  excel- 
lent coloured  plates  showing  types  of  Oak, 
Spruce,  and  Larch  timber. 


CULTURAL    MER90S%ANDA. 

GALEGA  OFFICINALIS  GRANDIELORA 
ALBA. 
This  plant  reaches  a  height  of  3  feet ;  it  pos- 
sesses compound  leaves  which  appear  in 
bunches,  and  its  blooms  bear  a  resemblance  to 
those  of  Sweet  Peas ;  the  floral  season  lasts 
from  the  end  of  June  till  frosts  come.  The 
flov.'ers  are  not  injured  by  rain,  and  retain  their 
fieshness  when  cut  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  Its  cultivation  is  of  the  simplest  character, 
the  seeds  being  sown  in  a  cold  frame  in  April, 
or  on  a  prepared  bed  in  May  in  the  open  air. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  sufficiently  strong 
they  should  be  pricked  off  in  four  rows  in  a 
half-shaded  spot,  at  about  IJ  feet  apart.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  first  blooms  appear,  and  the 
growths  are  then  stopped,  when  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  flowers  continue  to  be  produced. 
\\1ien  the  autumn  frost  has  destroyed  the 
flowering  stems,  the  plants  should  be  covered 
with  tree  leaves,  twigs,  or  strawy  litter.  They 
will  in  the  spring  push  out  many  growths,  and 
will  produce  large  numbers  of  long-stalked 
flowers.  The  plants  fill  a  gap  at  the  end  of 
June,  a  period  when  Pinks,  Pyrethrums,  Cam- 
panulas, S:c.,  with  white  flowers  are  passing 
out  of  flower,  and  Asters,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus. 
&c.,  have  not  yet  commenced  to  bloom.     'F .  711. 


tion  must  be  given  to  watering,  using  tepid 
water  slightly  enriched  with  liquid  manure. 
Maintain  the  temperature  of  the  plunging 
material  at  70°. 

Youug  vines. — ^\'ines  that  have  been  raised 
from  eyes  this  year,  having  now  lost  their 
leaves,  should  be  cut  back  to  two  buds  if  this 
has  not  already  been  done,  and  the  cut  surfaces 
be  dressed  with  styptic.  It  it  assumed  that 
these  vines  will  be  grown  another  season  with 
a  view  to  forming  canes  for  bearing  a  crop  in 
1910.  Keep  them  at  rest  until  it  is  time  to  start 
them  into  growth  at  about  the  middle  of  next 
month. 

The  formation  of  vine  borders, — If  any  vines 
have  to  be  planted  next  spring,  the  borders 
should  now  be  made.  The  chief  points  to  con- 
sider  are  to  provide  thorough  drainage,  and  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  roots  of 
the  vine  penetrating  into  unfavourable  soils. 
There  need  not  be  more  than  3  feet  deep  of 
compost,  nor  need  the  border  have  a  greater 
breadth  than  4  feet  in  the  first  year.  The  com- 
post may  consist  of  good  and  roughly  broken 
turfy  loam,  mixing  with  it  crushed  mortar  rubblo 
or  lime  plaster  rubble,  wood  ashes  and  finely- 
crushed  bones,  employing  more  or  less  of  each 
material,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  loam. 
The  soil  should  be  moderately  dry  at  the  time 
of  forming  the  borders.  It  must  be  made  toler- 
ably firm,  and  should  be  protected  from  wet  until 
the  vines  are  planted.  Borders  may  be  formed 
entirely  inside  the  house  or  entirely  outside  the 
house  or  portions  of  the  border  may  be  inside 
and  out,  but  in  this  case  the  vines  should  be 
planted  inside.  (See  also  the  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  the  issue  for  February  1  last.) 


*  W.  Fisher.  M.A.    Second  edition,  pp. 
Agnew  &  Co.    1903.) 


(Bradbury, 


The  Week^s  Work. 

FEUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 


Strawb'rries. — Wheie  ripe  Strawberries  are 
required  very  early  in  the  season,  plants  may 
now  be  started  into  growth  by  arranging  them 
upon  shelves  placed  near  the  glass  in  a  suit- 
able house.  In  our  case  plants  are  arranged  in 
this  manner  over  a  bed  of  fermenting  tree 
leaves,  which  ]-romotes  a  suitable  humidity. 
This  method  is  preferred  to  that  of  plunging 
the  pots  into  a  bed  of  warm  leaves,  as,  in  the 
latter  case,  they  are  likely  to  suffer  a  check  when 
they  are  removed  from  the  bed.  Pick  all  the 
decayed  leaves  from  the  plant,  and  substitute 
tor  the  loose  surface  soil  a  fresh  compost  of 
loam,  lightly  mix-d  with  manure  from  a  spent 
Mushroom  bed,  a  little  soot,  and  an  approved 
artificial  manure.  Do  not  use  more  fire-heat 
than  is  enough  to  slightly  warm  the  pipes,  and 
in  mild  weather  afford  sufficient  ventilation  to 
cause  the  atmosphere  to  circulate  both  by  day 
and  night.  Spray  the  plants  overhead  with 
tepid  water  early  in  the  afternoon  of  fine  days, 
and  exercise  care  in  applying  water  to  the  roots. 
Plants  in  pots  at  present  plunged  out-of-doors, 
and  intended  for  the  supply  of  successional 
crops,  may  be  protected  during  severe  frosts  by 
a  covering  of  bracken. 

Early  pot  vines  in  pots. — When  these  vines 
have  developed  some  growth  and  leaves,  the 
atmospheric  temperature  may  be  increased  to 
60°  at  night,  allowing  a  rise  to  70°  by  day, 
with  careful  ventilation  in  mild  weather  if  the 
heat  is  likely  to  rise  above  70".  When  closing 
the  house  early  in  the  afternoon,  spray  the 
vines  overhead  with  tepid  soft  water,  and  damp 
the  ground  surfaces  of  the  house  with  weak 
guano  water.  Disbud  any  surplus  shoots 
whilst  they  are  still  very  young,  and  complete 
the  disbudding  as  ^oon  as  the  flowers  have  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  for  the  best  bunches  to  be 
selected  for  the  crop,  which  should  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  overburden  the  vines.  When  the  dis- 
budding has  been  done,  remove  any  surplus 
bunches,  stop  the  lateral  growths  at  two  leaves 
beyond  their  bunches,  and  sub-laterals  at  the 
first  leaf.  When  this  stage  has  been  reached 
the  roots  will  be  \ery  active,  and  closer  atten- 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.    G.   Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.    G.  L. 
HoLFOED,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Dendrobium. — Plants  of  the  autumn-flowering 
members  of  this  genus  as  D.  Phalsenopsis,  D. 
Statterianum,  D.  bigibbum,  and  D.  fomiosum 
have  nearly  all  ceased  flowering,  and  should  be 
afforded  a  long  and  decided  rest.  Under  proper 
conditions  they  will  remain  in  a  dormant  state 
until  next  April.  During  the  intervening  period 
the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  light  position  in 
a  warm  atmosphere  where  air  is  admitted  when- 
ever outside  conditions  will  allow.  The  afford- 
ing of  moisture  to  the  roots  of  these  Dendro- 
biums  during  their  inactive  season  is  a  very 
important  matter.  The  cultivator  should  be 
guided  by  the  state  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  and 
foliage,  which  soon  show  signs  of  shrivelling 
if  the  rooting  material  is  allowed  to  become  too 
dry.  Thrips  sometimes  infest  these  plants  at 
the  time  of  flowering,  when  fumigation  cannot  be 
practised  for  fear  of  disfiguring  the  blooms. 
The  plants  should,  therefore,  be  examined  at  the 
present  time,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  in- 
fested with  these  pests  they  must  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  before  being  placed  in  their  resting 
quarters.  Imported  plants  of  the  species  ol 
Dendrobium  mentioned  above  often  arrive  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  and  get  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  These  usually  travel 
well,  and  arrive  with  sound  dormant  eyes,  but 
they  should  not  be  encouraged  to  break  away 
into  growth  immediately  on  being  received. 
The  plants  should  be  first  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  gradually  inured  to  the  light,  afterwards 
placing  them  under  similar  conditions  to  those 
of  estabhshed  resting  plants.  If  possible,  do 
not  allow  the  "  eyes '  to  break  away  until  the 
spring,  when  the  plants  may  be  potted  up. 

Vanda  teres. — Plants  of  this  species  have  com- 
pleted their  growth.  This  fact  is  indicated  by 
the  natural  sealing  over  of  the  points  of  the 
roots.  During  their  period  of  inactivity,  simi- 
lar conditions  and  temperatures  to  those  ad- 
vised above  for  Dendrobiums  will  be  found  suit- 
able for  these  plants.  Overhead  syringings 
should  be  discontinued,  and  water  should  be 
afforded  only  in  quantity  sufficient  to  prevent 
shrivelling.  Plants  of  V.  Hookeriana  and  its 
hybrid  are  still  active,  therefore,  until  signs  of 
rest  are  apparent,  continue  to  afford  these  a 
liberal  treatment. 

CattUyas  and  Letlio-Catlleyas. — Owing  to  the 
printer  having  omitted  a  heading  in  the 
"Calendar"  of  last  week,  the  directions  for 
treating  Lffilias  and  Lajlio-Cattleyas  during  the 
resting  season  appeared  as  if  they  refsrred  to 
Odontoglossum  citrosimim. 
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,  Esq., 

Coleus  thyrsoideus. — This  species  should  be 
cultivated  in  an  atmosph-eric  temperature  of  50'^ 
during  winter,  and  be  kept  in  a  position  close 
to  the  roof  glass.  It  is  much  better  not  to 
hurry  the  plants  into  flower  until  spring,  for 
there  being  more  light  at  that  time  than  in 
January  the  blooms  develop  a  deeper  shade  of 
blue,  and  under  the  cool  treatment  the  plants 
preserve  a  dwarf  habit. 

Cyclamen. — A  batch  of  the  earliest  plants  al- 
ready showing  flower-buds  should  now  be  in- 
troduced into  heat,  and  placed  close  to  the 
glass.  Afford  plenty  of  tepid  water  daily  to  the 
roots  whilst  the  plants  are  in  this  warm  atmo- 
sphere and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  thrips. 
When  the  flowers  have  opened,  the  plants  must 
be  reinoved  to  a  cool  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory. 

Chrysanthemums. — It  is  now  time  to  take  cut- 
tings of  all  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums.  I 
prefer  to  use  thumb  pots  and  place  only  one 
cutting  in  each  pot,  because  then  they  suffer 
very  little  check  when  repotting  becomes  neces- 
sary. In  the  cultivation  of  Chrysanthemums  for 
furnishing  large  blooms,  the  most  important 
point  is  to  preserve  them  from  suffering  a  check 
at  any  time.  The  soil  to  be  used  in  these  small 
pots  should  be  of  the  most  porous  character, 
but  it  should  contain  sufficient  plant  food  to 
support  the  cuttings  for  two  or  three  weeks 
after  they  have  formed  roots.  A  small  piece  of 
old  turf  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot.  This  will  serve  the  purpose  of  drainage, 
and,  the  roots  entering  firmly  into  the  turf,  it 
will  form  a  good  support  to  hold  the  soil  to- 
gether  when    repotting   is   necessary. 

Potting  soil. — A  favourable  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  procure  some  fresh  loam  from  an 
old  pasture  field  for  use  next  year  in  potting 
operations.  It  is  best  to  cut  this  turf  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  little  frost  on  the  ground,  for 
being  old  pasture,  it  is  sometimes  infested  with 
wire  worm  and  many  others  pests  that  during 
frosty  weather  are  apt  to  go  lower  down  than 
the  turves  are  cut,  which  should  be  about  3  to 
3.^  inches  deep.  If  the  turf  is  moderately  dry 
at  the  time  it  is  cut,  it  should  be  carted  away 
and  stacked  at  once,  making  the  stack  in  the 
shape  of  a  ridge,  so  that  it  will  throw  off  rain. 
'I'he  stack  should  be  placed  as  near  the  pot- 
ting shed  as  circumstances  will  allow.  Any  of 
last  years  loam  that  still  remains  should  be 
put  under  cover  and  kept  dry  for  immediate 
use.  ICqiial  foresight  should  be  exercised  in  re- 
gard to  the  provision  jf  leaf-mould,  sand,  and 
broken  lime  rubble,  all  of  which  materials 
should  be  stored  in  a  place  conveniently  near 
to  the  potting  shed. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 


Alterations. — With  the  exception  of  a  few  days, 
the  weather  has  been  favourable  for  all  sorts  of 
outdoor  work.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  it  will 
be  possible  to  complete  the  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  any  alterations,  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  drain 
any  ground  that  is  generally  in  a  wet  condition, 
and,  therefore,  unpleasant  to  walk  upon.  The 
drains  should  be  laid  at  a  depth  of  from  3  to  4 
feet.  If  the  subsoil  is  removed  by  this  means, 
the  surface  water  will  not  be  likely  to  give 
much  trouble.  The  distance  allowed  between 
each  drain  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  may  vary  from  12  to  18  feet.  Drains, 
however,  may  be  rendered  useless  by  the  hap- 
hazard way  the  trenches  are  afterwards  filled, 
for  if  much  ramming  is  done  the  soil  will  be 
rendered  less  porous  than  it  ought  to  be.  It  is, 
therefore,  better  to  allow  the  soil  time  to  settle 
naturally,  and  if  the  drains  are  inserted  below  a 
turf-covered  surface,  care  should  be  taken  to 
employ  soil  of  the  same  nature  and  quality  as 
that  adjoining  it.  Otherwise,  the  grass,  making 
a  different  growth  to  that  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, will  become  conspicuous. 

Plants  effective  i?i  winter. — There  are  certain 
plants  that  are  usually  cut  down  to  the  ground 
surface  at  this  season,  which,  if  left,  would 
make  a  good  effect  during  the  winter  months. 
Snih    plants   include   Solidago,    Phlox,   autumn- 


flowering  Aster,  Senecio,  Eulalia,  Hydrangea 
paniculata,  and  Fuchsia  Riccartonii.  Cornus 
sanguinea  is  well  known  for  the  good  effect  it 
affords  in  winter  by  reason  of  the  vivid  colouring 
of  the  young  wood.  Many  of  the  Spirsas  such 
as  S.  Lindleyana  and  A.  ariaefolia,  also  Willows 
in  variety,  of  various  shades  and  colours,  are 
very  prominent.  \\'e  have  some  Willow  trees 
here  planted  by  the  late  Lord  Wantage  in  1901. 
One  has  a  height  of  oO  feet  and  a  clear  stem  of 
20  feet  long,  the  circumfereace  varying  from 
3  feet  6  inches  to  4  leet.  This  and  other  speci- 
mens when  planted  were  simply  poles  from  8 
to  10  feet  in  length,  and  4  to  6  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  they  were  inserted  in  the  ground 
about  4  feet  deep. 

Christmas  Hoses  (Hellcborus). — These  plants 
are  very  useful  for  affording  flowers  for  cuttings 
in  December  and  January,  and  in  order  to  have 
the  blooms  as  pure  and  fresh  as  possible, 
frames  should  be  placed  over  the  plants  as  soon 
as  the  flower-buds  api>ear.  Helleborus  niger  and 
its  varieties  generally  succeed  best  in  a  shel- 
tered and  shady  border,  having  a  deep  rich 
loam  into  which  a  fair  quantity  of  leaf-mould  is 
intermixed.  By  the  frequent  application  of 
licjuid  manure  it  is  possible  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  flower-stems. 

Shrubs. — The  present  is  a  suitable  time  for  ap- 
plying mulchings  of  decayed  garden  refuse  to 
the  shrubberies.  The  delicate  forms  of  silver 
and  golden  coloured  Hollies  will  benefit  if  given 
a  good  coating  of  fine  soil,  wood  ashes  and 
soot.  Single  specimens  upon  the  lawn  especially 
need  this  attention.  A  good  mixture  of  road 
grit,  leaf-mould  and  peat  will  help  to  maintain 
peat-loving  species  in  the  best  condition. 

The  rockery. — Keep  the  rockery  free  from 
fallen  leaves  and  rubbish  of  any  description.  It 
may  be  neressary  in  some  oases  to  add  a  little 
soil  or  other  material  to  the  roots  of  various 
Alpine  plants,  such  materials  as  peat,  slate,  lime 
or  granite.  Take  care  that  the  tender  species 
are  not  overgrown  by  stronger  habited  plants. 
There  are  certain  species  sometimes  seen  on 
rockeries  that  are  more  suitable  for  the  wood- 
land  or  wild  garden. 
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General  wdr^.— Although  there  is  less  pressure 
of  work  at  the  present  season  than  earlier  in  the 
year,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  good 
weather  to  do  all  that  is  possible  before  the 
advent  of  the  Xew  Year  brings  extra  responsi- 
bilities. 

Potatos. — These  may  now  be  planted  in  fairly 
large  quantities  if  the  necessary  means  are  pro- 
vided for  forcing  very  early  tubers.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  select  varieties  which  are  known  to 
produce  but  little  haulm,  and  quickly  mature. 
The  sets  which  have  been  laid  out  to  sprout  in 
gentle  heat  will  now  be  sufficiently  advanced 
for  this  purpose.  I  prefer  growing  these  in  10- 
inch  pots  or  boxes  rather  than  smaller  pots.  The 
pots  or  boxes  should  be  well  drained  and  about 
half-filled  with  a  compost  consisting  of  one  part 
well  decayed  leaf-soil  and  one  part  light  fibrous 
loam,  free  from  wireworm.  Bury  the  tubers  to 
the  depth  of  3  inches,  and  more  soil  can  be 
added  for  moulding  up  the  young  plants  after 
they  have  reached  the  top  of  the  pots.  They 
may  be  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  of  from  SO"-*  to 
55^^,  applying  but  little  water  until  the  growth 
is  above  the  soil.  Any.  position  will  suffice  for 
the  sets  before  this  stage  is  reached,  but  as  soon 
as  the  growth  is  seen  the  receptacles  containing 
them  should  be  placed  near  the  glass,  so  as 
to  produce  stout,  short-jointed  growths  ;  severe 
forcing  must  not  be  practised.  Sets  may 
also  be  planted  in  heated  pits,  with  the  slightest 
possible  hot-bed  of  leaves,  allowing  sufficient 
room  between  the  soil  and  the  glass  for  the 
growth  to  properly  develop  without  coming  into 
contact  with  the  latter.  The  following  are 
among  the  many  desirable  varieties  for  the 
purpose  of  earlv  forcing: — Sharpens  Victor, 
Sharpe's  Express  and  May  Queen.  Tubers  for 
successional  crops  should  be  prepared  and  laid 
out  thinly   on   suitable   trays. 

Mushrooms. — Beds  in  full  bearing  should  not 
be  subjected  to  an  excessive  temperature,  it 
being  far  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  little 


rather  than  too  much  heat,  as  by  this  means  the 
quality  of  the  produce  will  be  not  only  superior, 
but  the  beds  will  continue  to  bear  for  a  longer 
period.  Kndeavour  to  maintain  an  even  tem- 
perature of  from  50^  to  55'-' ;  damp  the  paths 
and  walls  with  tepid  water  about  twice  each 
day,  and  when  the  beds  show  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion apply  a  thorough  soaking  of  farmyard 
liquid  manure  in  a  tepid  state.  Mushrooms 
growing  in  cool  sheds  will  be  greatly  stimulated 
if  a  quantity  of  fresh  horse  manure  is  placed 
on  the  paths  and  turned  over  every  morning. 
This  will  help  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
building,  and  the  escaping  ammonia  will  be 
l^eneficial.  Beds  which  have  been  made  up 
in  the  open  during  the  autumn  should  be  thor- 
oughly covered  to  a  depth  of  from  8  to  12  inches 
with  good  stable  litter.  Very  fine  Mushrooms 
may  often  be  cut  from  these  when  well  pro- 
tected during  mid-winter,  but  should  this  fail, 
to  be  the  case,  provided  the  beds  were  pro- 
perly made  and  spawned  at  the  right  moment, 
good  returns  may  be  expected  in  the  New  Year. 
Keep  plenty  of  good  material  in  preparation, 
and  make  up  new  beds  in  the  Mushoom  house 
as  circumstances  require.  The  best  place  for 
preparing  the  material  is  a  good  open  shed 
facing  to  the  north.  The  manure  should  be- 
turned  regularly  until  it  is  in  a  sweet  condition 
for  placing  together  to  form  a  bed. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.   Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    DowAGEii    Lauv 
NuNBURNHOLME,  Wartcr  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Insect  pests. — The  present  is  the  best  time  in. 
the  whole  year  to  do  battle  with  insect  enemies, 
because  more  drastic  measures  can  be  employed, 
when  the  trees  are  at  re^t.  As  soon  as  the  prun- 
ing of  the  trees  is  completed,  all  cuttings,  leaves, 
and  other  rubbish  should  be  cleared  away  from 
l>eneath  the  trees  and  burned.  Although  grease 
bands  are  not  so  generally  employed  as  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  they  are  useful,  especially 
in  the  case  of  large  orchard  trees.  The  band 
should  be  tied  tightly  around  the  stem  of  each 
tree,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  there 
are  no  spaces  between  the  paper  and  the  tree  ; 
any  places  that  would  afford  a  passage  for  the 
insects  should  be  filled  up  with  clay.  Examine 
the  bands  occasionall}',  and  any  that  are  riot 
sticky  should  be  smeared  with  fresh  grease. 
Any  Apple,  Pear,  and  other  fruit  trees  that  are 
affc'ted  with  mussel  scale  or  American  blight 
should  be  cleansed  of  these  pests  directly  the 
pruning  and  training  is  completed,  and  before 
manure  or  top-dressings  of  any  kind  are  ap- 
plied. The  caustic  soda  spray  is  one  of  the 
most  simple  and  effective  winter  dressings  for 
destroying  all  linds  of  insect  pests  that  attack 
fruit  trees,  and  this  is  easily  prepared.  But 
there  are  many  safe  and  effective  proprietary 
washes  that  can  be  bought  ready  mixed.  These 
winter  sprays  are  best  applied  by  a  knapsack 
sprayer,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  small  garden,  a 
hand  syringe  with  a  suitable  spra3ung  nozzle 
does  equally  as  well.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
apply  the  specific  to  every  part  of  the  tree,  whilst 
badly-infested  trees  may,  in  some  cases,  need  a 
second  application  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
or  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  that  have  been 
badly  attacked  by  caterpillars  this  season  should, 
after  their  pruning  is  completed,  have  all  the 
surface  soil  about  them  removed  to  a  depth  of  3 
(  r  4  inches,  and  replaced  with  fresh  compost. 
When  this  is  done,  apply  a  good  dressing  of 
newly-slaked  lime,  also  dust  the  trees  with  a 
mixture  of  soot  and  lime,  as  this  will  deter  the 
birds  from  destro3dng  the  buds.  Lime  is  an  ex- 
cellent material  for  destroying  pests  of  all  kinds 
that  attack  fruit  trees.  Tt  assists  in  rendering  the 
bark  bright  and  clean,  and  is  also  beneficial  to 
the  roots.  Lime  forms  an  excellent  dressing  for 
all  fruit  trees  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils,  and 
its  more  general  application  is  warranted. 


The  fruit  room. — Kxamine  the  fruit  frequently, 
and  remove  any  that  are  specked  and  decaying. 
Do  not  handle  Pears  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  it  is  as  well  to  store  these  fruits 
in  a  separate  room  by  themselves,  because  an 
Apple  store  is  usually  too  cold  for  dessert  Pears. 
Allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  fruit  room 
by  keeping  the  ventilators  open  on  all  favour- 
able occasions,  and.  a?  the  fruits  keep  better 
in  the  dark,  the  shutters  should  be  keni  dosed. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  oj  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,    London. 

Communicattotis  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  aiid  dulv 
sighted  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  sigtiaturc  will  not  be 
Pnnted,'but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— TAc  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communicatio7ts  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  docs  7iot  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  andto  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  0} 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  jlowers,  trees^  &c.,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  bysendingto 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
carcfulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Co 
WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  9— 

Exh.  of    the   Perpetual   Flowering  Carnation    Soc. 
R.H.S.  Hall,  Westminster. 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  10— 

Nat.  Rose  Soc.  .^nn.  Meeting  and  Dinner, 
FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  U— 

Nat.  Sweet  Pea  Soc.  Ann.  Meeting. 


Average   Mean   Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich — 40'6°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

LOKDON.— ll'«l)i«rfnj,  December  2  (6  p.m.):  Max.  -14°, 
Min.SS". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  l^ondon— Thursday,  December  3 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  30-2  ;  Temp.  43° ;  Weather— 
Foggy. 
Provinces. -IVciiiicsil/iy,  December  2  (6  p.m.):  Mas.  50" 
Cornwall ;  Min.  29'-  Yorkshire. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY— 

800  lots  Dutch  Bulbs,  Perennials  .ind  Border  Plants, 
at  11  •,  1,000  Roses,  at  1.30,  at  07  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

WEDNESDAY- 
BOO  lots  Dutch  Flowering  Roots.  Herbaceous  and  Border 
Plants.  Ferns,  &c.,  at  11 ;  4,500  Roses  and  Fruit  Trees, 
at  1.30;  100  lots  Palms  and  Plants,  600  Azaleas,  100 
Rhododendrons,  &c.,  at  5,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

FRIDAY- 
MO  lots  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  200  lots  of  Perennials,  Border 
Plants  and  Bulbs,  at  11 ;    100  Roses,  at  1.30;    Imported 
and  Established  Orchids,  at  12.45,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside, 
E.G.,  by  Protheroe  Sl  Mortis. 


Professor  C.  S.  Sargent,  of  the 
Plant  Arnold     Arboretum,     Harvard 

Collecting      ...  .        ^  ^         ^u     r  i 

in  China       University,  has  sent  us  the  toi- 

lowing-   extract    from   a   letter 

written  by  Mr.   E.  H.  Wilson  on  August  29 

last  at  a  point  on  the  e.xtreme  western  borders 

of  Szechuan  : — 

"  The  trip  through  the  Chin-ting-shan  re- 
gion proved  a  failure  :  proximity  to  the 
Chantu  Plain,  with  its  number  of  large  cities 
and  populous  villages,  has  long  since  caused 
the  total  destruction  of  the  forests.  This 
range  is  now  clothed  with  dense  jungle  of 
brushwood,  in  which  the  lack  of  variety  is 
disappointing. 

"  Descending  the  Min  Valley  towards  Kuan 

H ,  I  crossed  over  into  the  territory  of  one 

of  the  semi-independent  tribes.  The  Chief 
proved  very  amiable,  and  allowed  me  to  tra- 
verse his  country  at  will.  The  region  is 
unknown  botanically,  and  here  and  there 
forests  remain.     I  secured  several  interesting 


Conifers  and  various  flowering  shrubs.  I 
abandoned  Potanin's  old  route  on  account  of 
a  dispute  amongst  the  tribesfolk  through 
whose  territory  the  route  lies.  Descending 
the  i\Iin  Valley  to  the  city  of  Kuan,  I  crossed 
the  river,  and,  striking  westwards  after  a 
journey  of  25  days,  reached  Tatien-lu.  The 
route  lay  through  the  territories  of  several 
semi-independent  tribes  and  was  full  of  in- 
terest. The  roads  and  means  of  accommoda- 
tion were  excessively  bad ;  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  more  difficult  journey,  but  none  I 
have  ever  made  has  given  such  complete  satis- 
faction. Three  passes,  respectively  10,040  feet, 
14,600  feet,  and  15,200  feet,  were  crossed,  and 
the  scenery  generally  was  wild  and  entranc- 
ing. For  days  together  the  road  led  through 
virgin  forests,  with  magnificent  ConiferEe  and 
Birch,  with  Larch  overtopping  all.  Here  and 
there  we  had  to  hew  a  pathway  for  ourselves, 
and  how  we  managed  to  wade  certain  wild 
mountain  torrents  in  safety  will  remain  a 
mystery  which  I  am  unable  to  explain.  One 
night  we  slept  out  in  the  forest  under  an  im- 
provised shelter  of  Spruce  boughs.  However, 
in  spite  of  obstacles,  we  got  there  and  secured 
a  good  haul  of  material.  Three  weeks  were 
spent  in  the  forest  around  Tatien-lu,  and  the 
return  journey,  for  sake  of  time,  was  by  the 
main  highway. 

"Of  ConiferEE,  particularly  Picea  and  Pinus, 
I  have  secured  a  large  collection  of  material. 
I  hardly  know  how  many  species,  but  at  least 
15  of  the  former  genus  and  half-a-dozen  of  the 
latter.  Of  Pinus  yunnanensis  I  have  fine  ma- 
terial, and  the  same  is  true  of  P.  Armandii. 
Of  this  latter  species  I  am  inclined  to  think 
there  are  two  distinct  forms,  one  with  cones 
half  as  large  again  as  the  other. 

"  Larch  was  very  abundant  in  many  places, 
and  on  the  Ta-Pao-shan  overtopped  Spruce 
and  Silver  Firs,  reaching  the  highest  altitude 
of  any  tree  in  the  region.  On  my  former 
journey  here  I  decided  that  all  the  Larch  in 
the  west  was  referable  to  one  species.  I  now 
think  this  conclusion  hasty.  Certainly,  on 
the  journey  just  concluded  the  Larch  trees  in 
three  distinct  regions  could  easily  be  distin- 
guished by  their  cones.  I  managed  to  secure 
seeds  of  each  kind,  and  hope  you  will  suc- 
ceed in  raising  plants.  Of  herbarium  ma- 
terial I  have  ample  to  settle  the  question  of 
identity.  Larch  in  these  regions  ripens  seeds 
the  latter  end  of  June  and  in  early  July.  In 
the  forests  I  secured  seeds  of  a  magnificent 
Birch  having  orange-coloured  bark.  This 
species  is  frequently  80  to  100  feet  high  by 
10  to  12  feet  girth.  It  is  certainly  the  hand- 
somest Birch  in  China,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes.  Huge  trees  of  Maple,  Poplar, 
Hornbeam  and  .\sh  abound,  but  Oak  is  en- 
tirely absent.  Curiously  enough,  whilst  the 
forests  around  Tatien-lu  abound  in  Rhodo- 
dendrons, those  on  the  new  route  traversed 
possess  very  few. 

"  Of  flowering  shrubs,  Berberis,  Hydrangea 
and  Lonicera  were  richest  in  species.  Of 
Lilacs  I  got  three  species,  all  of  them  good. 
I  managed  to  rediscover  Magnolia  villosa  and 
secured  material  of  another  species  having 
large  white  flowers  and  broadly-ovate  pube- 
scent leaves.  Pyrus,  particularly  the  section 
Sorbus,  was  very  common.  The  hairy  Davidia 
and  Tetracentron  were  found,  also  Salix  mag- 
nifica,  the  latter  in  quantity.  In .  the  Min 
Valley  I  discovered  Rosa  Hugonis  in  quan- 
tity, much  to  my  surprise  (P^re  Huge  Scallan 


first  discovered  this  species,  and  I  believe  the 
region  is  doubtfully  given  as  Shensi). 

"The  summer  season  has  been  very  dry  and 
hot,  and,  speaking  generally,  there  is  pro- 
mise of  a  very  fair  seed  season.  Coniferae, 
however,  promise  little  or  no  seed.  On  the 
many  thousands  of  specimens  of  Picea  and 
Abies  seen,  it  was  only  here  and  there  that  a 
new  cone  was  visible.  I  am  hoping  that  the 
autumn  will  prove  that  there  are  more  than 
appear  at  present;  otherwise,  I  fear  we  shall 
secure  but  verv  few  seeds." 


A  matter  of  interest  to  Grape 

Muscat  of     jTi-owers    is    before    the    Fruit 

Alexandria     *~     ,    . ,  ,  ,       ^  ,. 

Grape.         ^        Vegetable   Committee   of 

the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  relation  to  the  identity  of  a  Grape 
which,  although  grown  under  the  name  of 
Muscat  of  .Mexandria,  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  distinct.  -At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, we  are  informed,  Mr.  James  Vert 
placed  before  the  Committee  a  bunch  of  v,hite 
Grapes  which  had  been  cut  from  a  vine  which 
is  one  of  several  of  the  same  variety  grown  by 
him  for  several  years  past.  All  the  vines  were 
originally  received  from  the  same  nursery 
under  the  name  of  Muscat  of  .Alexandria.  At 
a  local  exhibition  recently  the  variety  was 
held  by  the  judges  not  to  be  true  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  although  evidently  closely  re- 
sembling it.  It  was  this  circumstance  that 
induced  Mr.  Vert  to  place  a  bunch  before  the 
Fruit  Committee,  in  order  that  this  body 
might  determine,  if  possible,  whether  the 
judges  on  the  one  hand,  or  himself  and  the 
nurseryman  on  the  other,  were  correct.  There 
being  no  certified  bunch  of  the  true  Muscat 
of  .-Mexandria  before  the  Committee  for  com- 
parison of  wood  or  leaves,  the  Committee, 
whilst  generally  agreeing  that  the  Grape 
.=;hown  was  not  true  to  name,  yet  invited  Mr. 
Vert  to  place  a  second  bunch  before  the  mem- 
bers at  the  next  meeting,  and  some  of  the 
members  will  bring  bunches  of  the  Muscat 
with  leaves  at  the  same  time.  On  that  test 
so  far  hangs  the  question  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Vert's  Grape  is  correctly  nained.  If  it  be 
found  wrong,  then  there  will  further  remain 
the  question  as  to  what  variety  it  is.  With- 
out doubt  it  is  a  good  keeping  Grape,  what- 
ever the  variety  may  be,  but  as  presented  at 
the  meeting  the  berries  appeared  to  lack  that 
rich  Muscat  flavour  so  generally  found  in  the 
true  variety.  The  berries  were  also  less  long 
or  oval  in  shape.  The  question  of  the  identity 
of  this  white  Grape  naturally  brings  to  the 
mind  the  variety  which  Mr.  Lock  exhibitetl 
at  last  year's  Fruit  Show,  and  which 
created  much  discussion  and  considerable 
dissent.  It  would  be  strange  if  Mr.  Lock's 
vine  and  Mr.  Vert's  were  found  to  be 
identical  in  variety  and  to  have  been  put  into 
commerce  as  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Differences  in  soils  and  situations  sometimes 
cause  slight  variations  in  vines,  but  of  all 
white  Grapes  few  have  more  marked  cha- 
racteristics, or  are  more  widely  known,  than 
is  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  therefore  it  should 
not  be  impossible  to  decide  definitely  whether 
these  vines  in  question  are  of  that  variety  or 
not.  Mr.  Vert  has  agreed  to  send  eyes  of 
his  variety  to  Wisley,  where  it  can  be  grown 
with  Muscat  of  .Alexandria.  It  would  add 
interest  to  that  test  were  eyes  of  the  Oatlands 
Park  vine  sent  at  the  same  time. 
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Our  Supplementary  Illustration  repre- 
sents two  varieti.'s  of  Rose  of  recent  introduc- 
tion. Albatross  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  variety  of  ivory- 
white  colour,  slightly  suffused  with  pink.  The 
flowers  are  somewhat  globular  in  shape, 
the  outer  petals  being  shell-like,  with  edges 
recurving  backwards  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner. The  growth  is  moderately  robust,  and  the 
variety  promises  to  be  valuable  for  garden  pur- 
poses, whilst  the  blooms  are  recommended  for 
the  exhibition  table.  Lyon-Kose  is  tinted  with 
coral-red,  the  bases  of  the  petals  being  yellow. 
It  is  a  flower  of  exquisite  colouring.  Blooms  of 
both  these  varieties  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  &  Sons  at  meetings  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  in  April  last,  thus  proving 
their  value  for  forcing  as  well  as  cultivation  in 
the  open. 

National  Rose  Society. —The  thirty-second 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  will  take 
place  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday,  December  10, 
at  3.30  p.m.  The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  at  the  same  hotel, 
the  function  being  fixed  for  6  p.m. 

British    Gardeners'     Association.  —  On 

Thursday,  December  10,  a  public  meeting  of  gar- 
deners will  be  held  at  Collier's  Restaurant,  Com- 
mercial Street,  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  when 
an  address  will  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  Weathers, 
secretary.  Mr.  W.  W.  Pettigrew,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Public  Parks,  Cardiff,  will  preside. 
The  meeting  will  commence  at  7  p.m.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  the  new 
members  elected  brought  the  total  up  to  1,363. 
A  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  declaring 
that  the  association  was  nut  a  trades  union 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  had  no  con- 
nection with  any  trades  union  organisation  in 
the  kingdom.  The  next  meeting  of  the  London 
branch  will  he  held  at  Carr's,  on  Thursday, 
December  10,  at  7.30  p.m.,  when  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hartless  will  deliver  an  address  on  "  A  Gar- 
dener's Education." 

The  Smithfield  Show. — Next  week  being 
that  of  the  Smithfield  Show,  Lord  Carrington 
will  be  "  at  home''  to  farmers  at  the  offices  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4,  White- 
hall Place,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  De- 
cember 8  and  10,  from  12  to  2  p.m.,  and  from  3 
to  4  p.m.  It  is  not  possible  for  him  to  accept 
many  of  the  very  numerous  invitations  he  re- 
ceives to  attend  agricultural  gatherings  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  he  hopes,  there- 
fore, that  farmers  who  are  in  London  for  the 
cattle  show  and  who  desire  to  see  him  will  do 
him  the  honour  of  calling  upon  him  on  the  days 
mentioned.  Lord  Carrington  will  visit  the 
show  of  the  Smithfield  Club  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 7,  and  he  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Farmers' 
Club  and  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
on  Tuesday,  December  8th. 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Thatcher,  who  has  acted 
as  foreman  in  the  shrub  and  hardy  plant  de- 
partment at  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  during 
the  past  nine  years,  has  accepted  an  appointment 
in  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston,  U.S.A.  Mr. 
Thatcher  had  a  good  knowledge  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  hardy  plants  generally,  and  the 
further  experience  he  will  gain  will  be  likely 
to  fit  him  foT  an  important  post  later  on. 
Mr.  Thatcher  was  the  recipient  of  many 
valuable  pres-ents,  including  one  from  the 
Hon.  ViCARY  GiBBS,  and  others  from  the 
Hon.  Edith  Gibbs,  the  employees  at  Aldenham 
House,  and  the  St.  Dunstan's  Lodge  of  Odd- 
fellows (of  which  he  was  an  active  member).  He 
has  the  good  wishes  of  all  who  have  known  him 
at  Aldenham  for  the  past  24  years. 


The     Surveyors'     Institution. — The   next 

ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  on  Mon- 
day, December  7,  at  5  p.m.,  when  a  paper  will 
be  read  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Eggar,  entitled  "Agricul- 
tural Co-operation  in  Connection  with  Small 
Holdings."  This  is  one  of  two  ordinary  general 
meetings  held,  for  the  convenience  of  country 
members,  in  the  afternoon  instead  of  in  the 
evening. 

The  Warm  Water  Method  of  Forcing 
Plants. — The  following  remarks  on  this  method 
of  forcing  plants  are  extracted  from  a  lecture 
given  by  Dr.  Hans  Molisch,  of  Prague,  before 
the  meeting  of  the  German  naturalists  and  medi- 
cal men  at  Cologne,  in  September  last.  The 
process  forming  the  subject  of  his  lecture  was 
carried  out  in  the  experimental  garden  of  the 
Physiological  Institute  of  the  Prague  Liniversity. 
Twigs  and  branches  set  with  flower  buds  were 
taken  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  of  various 
lengths,  from  20°-60°  CM.,  and  immediately  sub- 
merged in  warm  water  at  temperatures  varying 
from  25°  to  40^  Centigrade  =  77°  to  104°  Fahren- 
heit ;  but  mostly  of  a  temperature  of  30°  Centi- 
grade =  86°  Fahrenheit,  and  usually  for  a 
period  of  nine  hours.  The  submerged  twigs,  &c., 
were  then  removed  from  the  water  to  a  glass- 
house, having  a  temperature  of  59°  to  64.4'-' 
Tahrenheit,  the  butt  ends  being  immersed  in 
water.  At  first  these  were  covered  with  tin  caps, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  light;  but  later,  when  it 
was  remarked  that  there  was  little  difference  be- 
tween covered  and  uncovered  twigs,  these  were 
placed  direct  from  the  bath  into  the  light,  and 
the  influence  of  the  warm  water  upon  them  was 
m.uch  more  distinguishable.  It  was  noticed  that 
not  all  kinds  of  plants  in  the  resting  stage  were 
influenced  by  the  warm  bath;  on  some,  indeed, 
no  influence  was  observed,  on  others  only  to  a 
moderate  degree,  but  still  others  showed  in- 
fluence of  a  very  marked  character.  On  some  of 
the  subjects,  twigs,  shoots,  &c.,  taken  at  the 
stage  of  most  profound  rest,  no  influence  was 
noted,  although  later  the  effects  were  very  good. 
The  same  degree  of  top-heat  was  found  not  to  be 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  all  kinds  of  plants, 
and  for  the  majority  a  temperature  of  86° 
Fahrenheit  gave  the  best  results.  Some  plants 
were  unaffected  by  this  temperature,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  raisi^  it  to  95°  and  104°  Fahrenheit 
before  any  forcing  effect  was  observable.  Tem- 
peratures higher  than  104°  were  generally  in- 
jurious. Fifteen  experiments  with  warm  water 
were  made,  and  four  under  conditions  of  dryness 
as  well  as  of  a  saturated  atmosphere.  In 
most  instances  of  hardwood  plants,  the  shoots 
and  rooted  plants  were  taken  in  the  resting  stage 
and  immersed  (the  tops  only  in  the  case  of  rooted 
plants)  in  water  of  86°  to  104°  Fahrenheit  for 
nine  to  12  hours,  and  afterwards  grown  on  in 
moderate  warmth.  In  these  cases  the  resting 
period  was  shortened  and  bud  expansion  ac- 
celerated. Applied  at  the  right  time,  the  warm 
bath  yielded  excellent  results  with  Lilacs,  For- 
sythia  suspensa,  Corylus  Avellana,  Cornus  alba. 
Kibes  grossularia,  i^sculus,  Salix,  &c.  The 
success  of  these  experiments  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  plant,  the  time  of  year,  and  other 
circumstances.  In  general,  six  to  12  hours  im- 
mersion suffices,  and  more  than  12  hours  cannot 
be  recommended,  owing  to  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  water,  and  to  the  hindrance  offered 
to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  sur- 
rounding water.  If  12  hours'  immersion  be  ex- 
ceeded, the  buds  are  liable  to  be  destroyed,  or,  at 
least,  injured.  Repeated  immersion  for  short 
periods  of  time  are  either  of  no  effect  or  they  are 
a  cause  of  injury.  The  same  degree  of  warmth  in 
the  water  does  not  suit  every  kind  of  plant,  nor 
is  the  most  suitable  pericxl  to  begin  forcing  iden- 
tical for  all  species.  For  example,  /Esculus  and 
Fraxinus   twigs  cannot  be   forced   in    the  early 


autumn  months,  but  in  December  and  January 
growth  readily  takes  place.  The  nearer  the  rest- 
ing period  approaches  its  termination  the 
smaller  becomes  the  difference  between  the 
bathed  and  unbathed  plants.  The  warm  bath 
exercises  an  influence  only  on  the  immersed 
parts,  and  this  influence  is  to  be  remarked 
whether  the  plant  be  placed  in  the  open  ground 
or  in  the  forcing-house.  From  the  foregoing  it 
would  appear  that  warm  water  immersion  of  the 
plant  should  prove  of  great  value  in  forcing 
operations.  The  remarkable  appearance  pro- 
duced by  a  plant  which  has  been  half  immersed 
in  warm  water  is  very  interesting  ;  the  immersed 
part  in  its  flowering  offering  a  picture  of  spring, 
whilst  the  remaining  portions  offer  pictures  of 
mid- winter. 

Banana  Culture  in  North  Queensland. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  A'orth  Queensland 
Herald  writes  as  follows  concerning  Banana 
culture  in  North  Queensland  : — Virgin  jungle 
land  of  the  most  fertile  character  is  essential. 
Such  land  is  obtained  on  lease  for  five  years  on 
terras  which  vary  in  different  districts.  On  the 
Johnstone  River  £1  per  acre  is  demanded  for 
the  first  year,  £1  10s.  for  the  second,  and  up 
to  £2  for  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years.  In 
other  districts  the  land  is  free  for  the  first  year, 
5s.  per  acre  is  charged  for  the  second,  10s.  for 
the  third,  and  15s.  each  for  the  fourth  and  fifth. 
The  clearing  of  the  land  costs  not  less  than  £10 
per  acre,  for  all  the  smaller  stumps  are  grubbed, 
while  the  surface  must  be  kept  as  free  from 
weeds  as  a  gravelled  path.  Two  hundred  strong 
suckers,  purchasable  at  a  cost  of  30s.  per  hun- 
dred, are  planted  in  holes  about  18  inches  deep, 
each  hole  being  partly  filled  with  good  surface 
soil.  The  young  plant  soon  makes  roots,  and 
under  favourable  conditions  evinces  tropical 
haste  in  development.  Before  it  flowers  and 
bears  its  only  bunch  of  fruit,  suckers  start  from 
its  base,  two  or  three  of  which  are  permitted  to 
grow  in  succession.  Each,  as  its  bunch  matures, 
is  decapitated,  and  for  five,  and  even  six  and 
seven  y^ars  there  is  a  series  of  suckers,  and,  of 
course,  bunches  of  fruit.  The  establishment 
of  a  Banana  plantation  will  cost  £20  per  acre 
before  a  bunch  of  fruit  is  ready  for  cutting.  At 
the  end  of  five  years  ordinary  land  is  deemed 
to  be  exhausted  for  Banana  growing,  for  the 
plant  is  a  gross  feeder,  but  some  jungle  soils 
have  grown  Bananas  continuously  for  13  years 
without  the  stimulus  of  an  ounce  of  manure. 
The  grower's  profit  begins  in  18  months  from 
date  of  planting,  and  at  the  termination  of  his 
lease  he  has  cut  2,200  bunches  per  acre.  Cal- 
culating the  wholesale  market  value  at  the  low 
rate  of  Is.  per  bunch,  his  land  has  earned  £110 
per  acre,  but  he  has  worked  hard,  hoeing  the 
weeds,  felling  and  splitting  timbter  for  crates, 
and  carrying  the  bunches  to  the  tramway  or  the 
river  bank   for  shipment. 

Le  Chrysantheme. — The  November  number 
of  this  interesting  publication,  the  official  oigan 
of  the  French  N.C.S.,  is  just  to  hand  It  con- 
tains a  preliminary  account  of  the  society's  con- 
ference and  show  at  Tours,  the  balance-sheet  of 
the  society  for  the  past  year,  list  of  floral  com- 
mittee meetings  and  awards,  report  of  the  Fon- 
tainebleau  show,  and  other  matters.  Photo- 
graphic views  are  given  of  the  hall  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  at  Tours,  where  the  conference  was 
held.  A  view  of  Tours  Cathedral,  and  one  of 
the  Chateau  de  Chenoni^eaux,  which  was  one 
of  the  places  of  interest  visited  by  the  members. 
Under  the  heading  "  Entente  Cordiale "  is 
printed  Sir  Albert  Rollit's  response  to  the 
telegram  addressed  from  Tours  to  the  English 
N.C.S.  by  their  French  colleagues  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Show. 
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Chrysanthemum  Number.  —  Our  Parisian 
contemporary  Le  Jardin  does  not  yet  appear  to 
have  exhausted  the  interest  in  connection  with 
the  twenty-fifth  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show- 
in  Paris.  Its  issue  of  November  5  was  a  special 
Chrysanthemum  number,  and  that  issued  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month  is  another  of 
the  same  nature.  Illustrations  of  the  Paris 
Show  and  portraits  of  the  writers  of  articles 
make  up  a  large  portion  of  the  issue.  Of  these 
articles  M.  Geo.  Clement  writes  one  entitled, 
"  The  Jubilee  of  the  Paris  Chrysanthemum 
Shows"  (with  portrait).  M.  Ch.4RVET  contri- 
butes one  on  '■  Damping."  M  Rozain  Bouch.\r- 
LAT  writes  on  the  progress  of  Chrysanthemum 
culture  during  the  last  25  years  (with  portrait). 
Mr.  Harman  Payne  contributes  an  essay  on 
French  Chrysanthemums  in  England  (with  por- 
trait). M.  Max  de  la  Rocheterie  writes  about 
the  work  of  the  French  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society. 

The  Coquilla  Nut  Palm.— Amongst  the 
curiosities  of  commerce,  often  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  products  of  plants,  is  the  re- 
markable development  so  frequently  seen  in 
what  may  at  one  time  have  been  called  "  minor 
products,"  but  which  have  sprung  rapidly,  and 
often  unnoticed,  into  general  use  and  favour. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  Coquilla,  or,  as  it  is 
now  mostly  spelled,  Coquilho  Nut,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  one  of  the  very  many  useful  Palms 
known  in  trade  for  its  several  commercial  pro- 
ducts, and  notably  as  the  source  of  IJahia  pias- 
saba,  so  much  used  for  road-sweeping  and  stable 
brooms.  This  Palm  (Attalea  funifera)  is  a 
native  of  Bahia,  and  the  "  nuts  "  or  fruits  ar> 
borne  in  large  clusters,  each  fruit  being  from 
2  to  3  inches  long,  and  1^  inches  in  diameter, 
oval  in  shape,  and  of  a  hard,  bony  texture,  and 
deep  chocolate-brown  colour.  \\'hen  first  intro- 
duced to  commerce,  the  source  of  this  fruit  was 
not  known,  though  it  was  clear  that  it  was  the 
produce  of  some  Palm.  The  determination, 
however,  was  settled  at  Kew  many  years  ago, 
and  quantities  of  them  soon  became  utilised  by 
the  turner  for  knobs  of  drawers,  buttons,  and 
small  ornamental  articles  of  various  kinds.  In 
a  recent  report  by  the  British  Consul  at  Bahia, 
it  is  stated  that  these  Nuts  are  being  exported 
in  yearly  increasing  quantities,  and  amounted 
in  1906  to  47,883  kilos.,  which  was  an  increase  of 
6,080  kilos,  over  the  exports  of  the  previous  year. 
The  bulk  of  the  exports  go  from  Bahia  to  France, 
where  it  is  said  they  are  employed  chiefly  for 
making  rosaries,  and  are  used  throughout  the 
world  by  both  Christians  and  Mohannnedans. 
The  kernels  found  in  these  hard,  bony  fruits  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which  at  one  time 
was  used  for  soap  and  candle  making,  and  it  is 
now  said  to  be  used  locally  for  delicate  ma- 
chinery and  even  for  watches.  The  Coquilho 
Palm  grows  to  a  height  of  from  20  to  30  feet, 
■with  a  crown  of  graceful  leaves,  from  the  bases 
of  which  the  piassaba  fibre  is  obtained. 

Publications  Received.  --  Thi  Agricullural 
Gazette  c/ New  South  Wales.  (October,  1908.)  Price  6d. 
—Cotton  Wilt,  by  VV.  A.  Orton,  being  Bulletin  333  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (Washington  : 
Government  Printing  Office.)— i3i-^  Land  Agriciillure. 
This  is  Bulletin  No.  130  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  contains  papers  read  at  the  second 
annual  meeting  of  the  Co-operative  Experiment 
Association  of  the  Great  Plains  area,  held  at  Man- 
hattan, Kans.,  June  26-27,  1907.  (Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office.)— Guide  to  So7fei-by's 
Models  0/  British  Fungi  in  the  Department  of  Botany, 
British  Museum  (Natural  History).  Second  edition, 
revised,  by  Worthington  George  Smith,  F.L.S.  Price 
4d. — Synopsis  oj  the  British  Basidiomycctes,  by  Wortli- 
ington  George  Smith,  F.L.S.  Price  lOs.- CiY^  oJ 
Edinburgh  Report  oit  Public  Parks,  Gardens,  and  Open 
Spaces,  mors,  by  John  W.  M'Hattie.  (Edinburgh; 
Printed  by  John  Baxter  &  Son,  Elder  Street.  )—T/ie 
Methods  and  Scope  o/  Genetics,  by  W.  Bateson.  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press.)    Price  Is.  6d.  net 
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Fig.   164. — PRIMULA  MALACOIDES,  A  NEW    CHINESE    SPECIES:     COLOUR    OF  FLOWERS    PALE  : 
(From  a  sketch  prepared  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  of  specimens  exhibited  by  Messrs,  Bees  Ltd.) 
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PRIMULA  MALAGOIDES. 

This  species  (see  figs.  164  and  165)  is  a  pro- 
mising intrcxiuction  which  we  owe  to  the 
enterprise  of  Mr.  BuUey,  of  Ness,  who  has 
raised  it  from  seed  sent  home  from  Yun- 
nan by  his  excellent  collector,  Mr.  George 
Forrest.  The  plant  is  one  of  restricted 
distribution  in  Yunnan,  occurring  only  in  the 
Tali  Valley,  whence  specimens  were  sent  to 
Paris  by  Pere  Delaway  and  described  by 
Franchet  in  1886.  Mr  Forrest  found  the  plant 
mbundant  around  Tali  in  rather  moist,  sunny 
situations,  as  he  states  in  his  account  of  the 
Primulaceae  collected  by  him  in  Yunnan,  pub- 
lished in  Notes  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh,  xix.  (1908),  where  a  figure  is  given  of 
a  plant  flowering  at  Edinburgh. 

Primula  malacoides  belongs  to  Franchet's  sec- 
tion Monocarpicffi  of  the  genus  (see  Pax's 
Monograph  in  Engler's  Pflanzenreich,)  a  section 
including  three  other  Chinese  species,  P. 
Forbesii  and  P.  androsacea,  which  are  in  culti- 
vation, the  latter  also  through  Mr.  F'orrest,  and 
P.  gemmifera,  not  yet  in  our  gardens.  Franchet 
took  the  name  malacoides  from  Erodium  mala- 
coides, the  foliage  of  which  is  simulated  by  the 
Primula.  In  general  features  P.  malacoides  re- 
sembles P.  Forbesii,  but  it  is  altogether  a  larger 
plant  and  infinitely  more  freely  branched. 
Moreover,  it  belies  its  position  in  a  monucarpic 
group,  for  so  far  it  has  proved  quite  otherwise 
in  cultivation,  and  whilst  producing  seed  copi- 
ously, it  can  be  easily  propagated  by  division 
also.  For  outdoor  cultivation — apparently  it  is 
quite  hardy — it  is  not  likely  to  be  an  acquisi- 
tion, unless  its  flowering  period  can  be  hastened, 
but  for  greenhouse  work  it  should  prove  a  valu- 
able decorative  species.'  Its  flowering  at  this 
period  of  the  year  is  in  its  favour,  and  its  long 
flowering  period  gives  it  an  advantage.  To 
some,  its  tint  of  pink  or  lavender-pink,  m  con- 
trast with  the  grey  mealy  surface  of  the  flower- 
stems,  will  be  hardly  pronounced  enough  for 
effect,  but  time  and  cultivation  will  alter  that, 
and  it  may  be  predicted  that  this  Primula  is 
likely  to  become  a  general  favourite,  lor  amongst 
the  qualities  it  possesses  is  that  of  few  prefer- 
■ences,  and,  moreover,  it  is  easily  grown  and 
propagated — as  indeed  one  might  expect  to  be 
the  case  with  an  agrestal  plant  such  as  this  is. 
/.  B.   B. 


NEW   INVENTION. 

A  PLANT  STAND. 
We  have  received  specification  and  photo- 
graph of  a  plant  stand  invented  by  Mr.  F. 
Barnacle,  gardener  at  The  Poplars,  Rowley 
Fields,  Leicester.  This  stand  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  a  plant  in  the  plant  house  or 
out-of-doors  during  the  process  of  cleansing. 
It  consists  of  a  support  or  socket  carrying  a 
small  table,  which  is  mounted  upon  a  screwed 
stem,  so  that  the  table  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
to  any  height  and  turned  freely  while  the  plant 
is  being  manipulated.  The  table  is  provided 
with  a  rim  or  ledge  to  prevent  the  pots  falling 
off,  and  the  support  carries  a  bracket  capable 
of  holding  a  pot  or  receptacle  for  insecticide, 
which  is  thus  kept  ready  in  a  convenient  posi- 
tion for  use  on  the  plants.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  stand  will  enable  gardeners  to  treat  their 
plants  for  cleansing  or  other  purposes  in  a 
more  convenient  manner  than  formerly,  the 
height  being  adjusted  to  various  sizes  of  plants, 
and  the  materials  with  which  the  plants  are 
treated  being  held  in  a  convenient  place  within 
reach  of  the  hand.  It  would  seem  to  us  that 
it  would  be  more  valuable  if  there  were  an  ap- 
pliance for  holding  the  pot  firmly  in  its  position, 
as  the  mere  act  of  sponging  the  leaves  has  a  ten- 
dency to  draw  a  plant  forward,  which  the  ridge 
of  the  table  appears  to  be  quite  insufficient  to 
overcome. 


*  A  LANCASHIRE  WILLOW  FARM. 

For  upwards  of  half  a  century  the  village  of 
Mawdesley  has  been  famous  for  its  Willow 
beds  and  basket-making  industry,  and  Mawdes- 
ley-grown  rods  have  acquired  a  considerable 
reputation  in  the  Willow  trade  for  strength  and 
durability.  Mawdesley  differs  from  most 
Willow-growing  centres  in  possessing  very  little 
wet  or  marshy  land,  and  Willows  are  grown 
under  similar  conditions  to  such  farm  crops 
as  Potatos,  Cabbages,  Corn,  &c.  It  is  to  this 
comparatively  dry  method  of  culture  that  the 
special  toughness  of  the  rods  grown  in  the  dis- 
trict is  attributed. 

Mawdesley  is  situated  in  south-west  I^anca- 
shire  almost  midway  between  Liverpool  and 
Preston,  at  the  foot  of  Harrock  and  Parbold 
Hills.  The  nearest  station  is  Rufford,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  2^  miles,  whilst  the  nearest  im- 
portant town  is  Wigan,  which  lies  a  few  miles 
away  in  the  opposite  direction. 

tJeing  in   the  neighbourhood    recently,  I  took 


ally  required,  until  he  and  his  sons  had  about 
500  acres  under  cultivation.  Other  farmers  also 
planted  largely  when  the  trade  was  at  its  best, 
but  of  late  years,  owing  principally  to  depres- 
sion in  trade  and  foreign  competition,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  land  has  been  reclaimed 
for  ordinary  farm  crops.  According  to  Mr. 
Cow]e3',  however,  taking  good  and  bad  years 
together,  Willows  pay  at  least  as  well  as  other 
farm  crops. 

When  forming  a  W'illow  bed,  the  ground  is 
well  worked  and  cleaned,  and  good,  strong  cut- 
tings are  inserted  1  foot  apart  in  rows  2  feet 
apart.  The  majority  form  sturdy  plants  the 
first  year,  and  are  assisted  by  being  kept  per-. 
feclly  free  from  weeds  and  by  frequent  work- 
ing of  the  surface  soil.  In  fact,  to  be  success- 
ful with  a  crop  pf  Willows,  Mr.  Cowley  con- 
tends that  throughout  life  they  must  be  kept  as 
free  from  weeds  as  any  other  crop.  A  full  crop 
of  rods  may  be  expected  from  strong-growing 
varieties  the  third  year  after  planting,  but  weak- 
growing   kinds    require    a   year    or    two    longer. 


**,^  t^. 
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Fig.  165.- 


PRIMULA    MALACOIDES    AS    PHOIOGRAPHED    IN    THE    ROYAL    BOTANIC 
GARDEN,    EDINBURGH. 


the  opportunity  of  pnying  a  visit  to  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Cowley,  who  is  the  largest  grower 
in  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
formation as  to  the  methods  of  culture  adopted, 
and  Mr.  Cowley  very  kindly  furnished  me  with 
the  particulars  embodied  in  the  following  notes. 
The  pioneer  of  the  movement  in  Mawdesley 
was  Mr.  Cowley's  father,  and  his  first  venture 
was  with  a  farm  of  11  Cheshire  acres  (=  about 
23^  English  acres*.  As  he  had  learnt  from  old 
growers  that  Willow  beds  were  only  remunera- 
tive up  to  14  3'ears  of  age,  he  obtained  a  lease 
for  that  period.  His  methods  of  culture,  how- 
ever, proved  so  effective,  that  at  the  time  his 
lease  ran  out  the  beds  were  more  productive 
than  they  had  ever  been,  and  he  was  glad  to 
renew  his  lease  at  an  increased  annual  rental 
of  £30.  For  many  yeiirs  the  business  proved 
highly  satisfactory,  and  more  land  was  conlinu- 

•  A  paper  contributed  to  the  Kcw  liullclin    (No.  9,  1908) 
by  Mr.  W.  Dallimore. 


Harv'^esting  operations  are  got  through  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves. 
Csually,  the  stools  are  cut  over  annually,  but 
when  specially  strong  rods  are  required,  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  for  two  years.  When 
rutting  the  rods,  great  care  is  taken  to  remove 
tliem  close  to  the  stool.  If  this  is  not  done, 
numerous  buds  are  left,  which  result  in  large 
numbers  of  weak  shoots  the  following  year,  in- 
stead of  a  smaller  number  of  more  vigorous 
ones.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  removal  of 
the  crop,  the  ground  is  well  cleaned  and 
worked,  and  a  dressmg  of  manure  is  given 
The  manure  which  finds  most  favour  with  Mr. 
Cowley  is  a  Manchester  prciMction  prepared 
principally  from  night  soil.  This  is  sold  in 
bags,  and  is  easily  transported.  The  usual 
dressing  is  at  the  rate  of  1  ton  to  the  acre,  and 
this  is  repeated  in  spring,  an  additional  dress- 
ing being  given  a  month  or  two  later  if  the 
ground  is  poor.     When  carefully  cultivated,   a 
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Willow,  plantation  will  give  good  results  for  a 
very  long  period.  I  was  shown  fields  in  full 
vigour  which  had  been  down  between  20  and 
30  years,  and  still  older  ones  exist.  In  the 
event  of  a  bed  being  neglected  and  left  un- 
worked  and  unmanured,  it  is  ruined  in  from 
three  to  five  years.  The  destruction  of  a  Willow 
bed  is  a  simpler  operation  than  would  be  ex- 
pected. A  strongly-horsed  plough  is  run  along 
a  row  close  to  the  stools  ;  it  is  then  run  along 
the  opposite  side,  turning  the  stools  over  ;  men 
follow,  and  drag  the  plants  out  ready  for  the 
next  furrow.  In  this  way  a  field  is  ploughed 
in  very  little  more  time  than  a  clear  field  would 
be. 

When  removed  from  the  ground  the  rods  are 
made  into  stacks  and  are  left  for  use.  Many  of 
the  finer-growing  sorts  are  peeled  for  fancy 
work,  and  the  peeling  is  done  as  the  rods  are 
harvested.  Previous  to  peeling  they  are  soaked 
in  boiling  water.  From  the  boiler  they  are 
taken  to  the  stripping  room,  where  the  bark  is 
removed  by  women.  The  rods  are  then  placed 
in  a  heated  shed  to  dry,  after  which  they  are 
graded  into  sizes  ready  for  use.  Although  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  find  a  use  for  the 
bark,  they  have  so  far  failed,  and  it  is  simply  a 
waste  product. 

A  few  years  ago  baskets  of  all  descriptions 
were  made  both  for  English  and  foreign  mar- 
kets, but  now  only  those  kinds  are  made  for 
which  there  is  a  local  demand,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  rods  suitable  for  fine  work  are 
sold  ready  for  use.  A  brisk  trade  is  carried  on 
in  Potato  hampers,  and  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  pigeon  and  fowl  baskets. 

The  majority  of  the  varieties  of  basket-making 
Willows  grown  in  the  country  have  been  tried 
at  Mawdesley,  but  most  of  them  have  been  dis- 
carded as  unsuitable  for  the  district,  and  only 
a  few  selected  forms  of  two  or  three  species  are 
grown,  which  are  recognised  by  local  names. 
Specimens  were,  however,  obtained,  and  in  the 
following  descriptions  they  are  allotted  to  their 
respective  species.     The  varieties  are  :  — 

"Red  Buds"  or  "Old  Dicks";  "Long 
Skeins  "  or  "  Light  Long  Skeins "  ;  "  Black 
Stemmed  "  ;  "  Mawdesley's  Long  Skein  "  ;  and 
"Ran  Dan."  Two  others,  known  respectively 
as  "  Tulip  Willow  "  and  "  Kecks,"  were  at  one 
time  widely  grown,  but  have  been  superseded 
by  "Red  Buds." 

"Red  Buds"  or  "Old  Dicks"  is  a  well- 
marked  form  of  Salix  purpurea  ;  the  botanical 
variety  scharfenbergensis  most  closely  ap- 
proaches it  in  general  appearance.  It  is  of 
comparatively  ueak  growth,  and  is  conspicuous 
by  reason  of  its  red  stems  and  buds.  It  is  the 
most  useful  of  all  the  Willows  grown  in  the 
district  for  neat  or  fancy  work,  and  usually 
commands  the  best  price.  The  rods  are  always 
used  in  a  peeled  state,  and  are  obtainable  in 
five  different  sizes,  the  longest  ones  being  from 
4  to  4i  feet  in  length,  the  shortest  2  to  2J  feet. 
The  first-mentioned  name  evidently  applies  to 
the  prominent  red  buds,  whilst  the  latter  is  an 
abbreviation  of  "  Old  Dick  Meadow's  Willow." 
Richard  Meadows  was  an  employe  of  the  Earl 
of  Lathom,  and  amongst  his  other  duties  he 
manufactured  rough  wicker  baskets  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  game.  On  one  occasion  he  noticed 
some  nice  Willow  rods  round  a  bundle  of  im- 
ported plants.  From  these  he  procured  cut- 
tings, which  resulted  in  superior  rods  to  any- 
thing he  had  previously  worked.  He  distributed 
cuttings  amongst  his  friends,  and  Mr.  Cowley 
obtained  a  quantity.  These  became  so  popular 
that  on  one  farm  alone  upwards  of  100  tons  are 
frequently  produced  in  a  single  season.  The 
yield  of  rods  per  acre  of  this  variety  is  from 
eight  to  nine  tons.  S.  purpurea,  the  "  Purple 
Osier,"  is  widely  distributed  through  Europe 
and  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  and  is  a  vari- 
able plant. 

The  variety  called  "  Kecks "  is  a  form  of  S. 
purpurea  with  green  bark  and  larger  leaves  than 
the  form  already  mentioned  ;  it  is,  however,  of 
very  inferior  merit,   and  has  been  discarded. 


"Long  Skeins,"  or  "Light  Long  Skeins,"  is 
a  stronger-growing  Willow  than  the  last-men- 
tioned, of  very  good  quality.  It  is  a  selected 
form  of  the  British  Salix  viminalis,  and  was 
originally  imported  to  Mawdesley  from  Knows- 
ley.  It  is  used  both  plain  and  peeled,  and  is 
suitable  for  many  kinds  of  work.  The  longest 
rods  of  a  single  year's  growth  are  from  6  to  8 
feet,  those  of  two  years'  growth  being  some  3 
or  4  feet  longer. 

"  Mawdesley's  Long  Skein "  is  another  Eu- 
ropean species,  Salix  rubra.  It  grows  to  about 
the  same  height  as  the  last-named  form,  and  is 
used  for  similar  purposes,  both  peeled  and  un- 
peeled ;  the  rods  are,  however,  said  to  be 
slightly  harder  to  work. 

"  Black  Stemmed  "  or  "  Black  Willow  "  is 
Salix  daphnoides,  the  "  Violet  Willow "  of 
Europe,  &c.  This  has  not  been  in  use  many 
years,  but  is  thought  highly  of  for  the  larger 
kinds  of  work.  Rods  12  feet  in  length  are  pro- 
duced in  a  single  season,  which  are  found  to  be 
of  excellent  quality  for  farm  baskets.  The 
peculiar  glaucous  or  bluish  colouring  seen  on 
growing  rods  is  even  more  conspicuous  after 
the  rods  have  been  dried.  My  attention  was 
called  to  a  number  of  Potato  baskets  where  this 
particular  variety  had  been  used  in  bands  with 
another  variety,  and  in  the  distance  the  appear- 
ance was  exactly  that  of  bands  of  light  blue 
paint. 

"Tulip  W'illow  "  is  a  form  of  S.  rubra.  It  is 
said  to  produce  rods  of  good  quality,  but  has 
been  discarded  in  favour  of  "  Red  Buds  "  on 
account  of  its  liability  to  produce  side  branches, 
which  cause  extra  expense  in  preparing  for  use. 
A  peculiarity  of  the  variety  is  the  habit  the  rods 
have  of  dividing  into  double  growths  when 
about  half  grown. 

"  Ran  Dan  "  concludes  the  varieties  grown. 
It  is  correctly  Salix  Smithiana  var.  acuminata. 
The  rods  are  strong,  and  grow  to  a  good  length 
the  first  season.  They  are,  however,  usually 
allowed  to  grow  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
are  then  used  for  splitting  to  use  in  the  bottoms 
and  sides  of  strong  hampers. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  Willow  industry  at  Mawdesley  had  its 
origin  through  the  chance  visit  of  a  basket- 
maker  to  the  neighbourhood.  He  noticed  a 
patch  of  Willows  growing  in  an  out-of-the-way 
corner  of  a  field,  and  offered  the  farmer  a 
price  for  them,  which  seemed  more  than  the 
land  was  worth.  This  led  to  the  first  idea  for 
a  Willow  farm. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  J  or  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 
MouLTON  Paddocks,  Newmarket.  —  The 
Suffolk  seat  of  Sir  Kriiest  Cassel  possesses  many 
horticultural  attraLtiuns.  My  visit  was  made  in 
October  during  that  bright  period  when  the  sun 
shone  brilliantly  on  the  many  hundreds  of 
Salvia  splendens,  which  were  shortly  to  be  used 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  winter  garden. 
They  formed  one  blaze  of  scarlet  bloom,  inten- 
sified by  the  sunshine,  and  not  less  by  the  con- 
trast with  the  d.ark,  sombre  green  of  the  leaves 
which  clothed  the  plants  right  down  to  the  pots. 
A  batch  of  Kuphorbia  (Poinsettia)  pulcherrima 
was  just  as  noticeable  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  plants  had  retained  their  lower  leaves. 
Carnations  are  a  great  feature  at  Moulton 
Paddocks,  and  there  were  some  promising  plants 
of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  varieties  very 
neatly  and  evenly  staged.  The  winter-fiowering 
Carnations  were  blooming  well.  The  number  of 
plants  grown  is  very  large,  but  the  varieties  are 
few.  They  include  Robert  Craig,  Britannia, 
Winsor,  Mrs.  T.  \V.  Lawson,  Enchantress, 
White  Perfection,  Floriana,  and  Lady  Bounti- 
ful. Among  them  were  some  very  good  blooms 
on  long,  erect  stems.  Violets  in  pots  gave  every 
promise  of  flowering  well,  and  those  planted  in 
frames  were  also  in  good  condition.  The  Chry- 
santhemums of  the  large-flowering  type  had 
been  timed  to  flower  in  October,  and  were  thus 


necessarily  dwarf,  though  already  there  were 
some  creditable  blooms  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller, 
Mafeking  Hero,  and  Mme.  Gustave  Henri.  Of 
the  decorative  kinds  there  was  a  large  batch  of 
Soleil  d'Octobre,  destined  to  follow  the  Salvias 
in  ornamenting  the  winter  garden.  I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  a  batch  of  blue  Helio- 
trope which  filled  a  whole  house.  The  variety 
was  Lord  Roberts.  The  plants  were  well  fur- 
nished with  flowers,  and  the  fragrance  floating 
through  the  house  was  delightful.  .Among 
Pelargoniums  were  many  large  plants  of  Ivy- 
leaved  varieties  in  pots  and  in  baskets  for  flower- 
ing later,  but  the  Zonal-leaved  varieties  were 
already  in  bloom.  The  double  pink  variety 
King  of  Denmark  was  largel}'  in  evidence, 
accompanied  by  Hermione  (double  white)  and 
Raspail  (double  scarlet).  Plumbago  rosea. 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  with  its  white 
counterpart  "  Turnford  Hall,"  Begonia  Rex, 
and  other  plants  were  looking  well.  Among 
Orchids,  which  are  a  great  feature  at 
Moulton  Paddocks,  were  some  nice  plants  of 
Cattleya  labiata,  some  with  three  and  others* 
with  four  blooms  to  each  spike.  Of  these  large 
batches  are  grown,  and  the  plants  present  every 
evidence  of  good  treatment.  A  cool,  shady 
house  is  devoted  to  Odontoglossums,  with  excel- 
lent provision  for  ensuring  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  growth  of  the  plants  testi- 
fied to  the  suitability  of  the  treatment  given 
them.  A  small  house  was  rendered  gay  by  the 
free-flowering  of  that  most  useful  of  Dendro- 
biums,  D.  Phalsenopsis.  Vandas  are  also  culti- 
vated with  success.  A  hou'-e  of  Black  Alicante 
Grapes  with  well-shouldered  bunches  presented 
a  fine  picture.  Alpine  and  perpetual-fruiting  " 
Strawberries  are  grown  in  plenty,  and  Fig  trees 
in  pots  are  well  done.  The  method  of  training 
Peach  trees  across  the  house  so  that  each,  side 
receives  equal  light  is  practised  with  good 
results.  A  peep  into  the  fruit-room  showed 
that  the  crop  of  hardy  fruit  was  not  only 
fine  in  quality  but  a  plentiful  one  also.  The 
out-door  garden  includes  a  pretty  rockery  and 
water  garden.     William  F.  Rowles, 

Delphiniums. — Mr.  Fyfe.  page  127,  and  Mr. 
Street,  p.  172,  obviously  write  from  very  dif- 
ferent standpoints,  the  former  recommending 
the  dividing  and  replanting  of  these  plants  after 
two  years,  the  latter  advocating  the  discarding 
of  named  varieties,  apparently  in  favour  of 
seedlings.  Very  few  gardeners  will,  I  imagine, 
follow  Mr.  Street's  advice,  which  amounts  to 
throwing  away  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty. 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  to  be  had  seeds  of 
some  very  fine  strains  of  Delphiniums,  also  that 
the  plants  are  easily  raised  from  seeds.  These 
seedling  strains  are  vastly  superior  to  those 
available  in  the  past,  and  are  especially  useful 
for  planting  in  the  foreground  of,  or  in  a  border 
adjoining,  a  shrubbery,  the  more  open  spots  in 
the  woodland,  and  similar  places.  Mr.  Street's 
preference  for  seedling-raised  plants  would 
appear  to  arise  from  an  erroneous  idea  that  the 
named  sorts  quickly  deteriorate  under  cultiva- 
tion, but  this  is  not  the  case  The  very  old 
D.  formosum,  still  a  most  effective  variety,  is 
to-day  as  vigorous  in  growth  as  it  was  50  years 
ago,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  varie- 
ties. Indeed,  no  hardy  herbaceous  plant  can 
boast  of  greater  perennial  vigour  than  the  Lark- 
spur, and,  if  rightly  treated,  the  taller  varieties 
will  grow  to  a  height  of  6  or  7  feet.  Few  plants 
delight  more  than  Delphiniums  in  a  rich  and 
deep  soil,  and  unless  they  are  to  be  planted  in 
light  and  well-drained  ground,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
attempt  their  division  during  the  autumn 
months.  Much  the  best  season  of  the  whole 
year  for  increasing  these  plants  is  in  the  early 
springtime,  that  is,  the  end  of  March  or  there- 
abouts, just  as  the  new  growth  is  pushing 
through  the  soil.  In  the  spring  there  is  a  re- 
newed root  action,  and,  carefully  treated,  the 
plants  grow  well  and  flower  during  the  follow- 
ing June  and  July.  The  length  of  time  the 
plants  will  remain  before  being  again  disturbed 
will  largely  depend  upon  the  soil  and  the 
amount  of  space  allotted  them.  I  may  mention, 
however,  that  clumps  six  years  old,  growing 
well  apart  in  a  light,  well-drained  soil,  showed 
no  sign  of  deterioration.  A  small  black  slug 
makes  its  winter  quarters  in  the  top  of 
these  plants,  often  destroying  the  crown  en- 
tirely. Occasional  applications  of  fresh  soot  are 
helpful  in  keeping  this  pest  at  bay.  E.  H. 
Jenkins^  Hampton  Hill. 
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Kew  Hybrids. — We  had  occasion  to  look  up 
one  of  the  hardy  Hybrid  Brooms,  Cytisus  Beanii, 
and  carefully  went  through  the  catalogues  of 
hardy  plants  of  the  leading  English  growers 
without  success  in  finding  it  quoted.  We  were 
surprised  to  find  it  offered  by  two  of  the  Con- 
tinental houses,  and  have  received  plants  from 
one  or  both  of  them.  Are  the  hybrid  products  of 
our  national  gardens  sent  to  foreign  traders 
rather  tlran  to  those  of  us  who  make  a  business 
of  horticulture  in  this  country?  Not  having  any 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  Director  of 
Kew,  we  write  you  in  the  matter,  thinking  also 
that  the  facts  are  of  some  importance  to  the 
English  nursery  trade.  Paul  fr^  Son.  [We 
understand  that,  although  Cytisus  Beanii  may 
not  yet  have  found  its  way  into  the  catalogues 
of  the  leading  English  growers,  several  of  them 
have  plants  of  this  hybrid  in  their  collections. 
We  have  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
plant  in  question  has  only  been  given,  in  ex- 
change for  others  received,  to  one  foreign 
grower,  and  after  it  had  already  been  distri- 
buted in  this  countr}'. — Ed.] 

Narcissus  Blooms  in  November. — It  is  an 

easy  matter  to  have  Narcissus  blooms  in  Novem- 
ber if  French-grown  bulbs  of  Narcissus  Trumpet 
Major  are  potted  early  in  August  and  kept  grow- 
ing in  cold  frames  until  the  end  of  September, 
then  placed  on  shelves  in  a  warm,  span-roofed 
greenhouse,  exposing  them  to  as  much  light  and 
sunshine  as  possible.  Narcissi  make  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  list  of  flowers  for  table  decora- 
tion at  this  season.  Our  bulbs  were  potted  in 
the  first  week  in  August,  and  the  first  bloom 
appeared  in  the  last  week  of  November.  John 
Bates,  Meaford  Gardens,  Stone. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

November  24. — Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  {in  the  chair) ;  Messrs.  A.  Worsley, 
G.  S.  Saunders,  W.  C.  Worsdell,  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe,  G.  Gordon,  W.  Hales,  J.  Fraser,  W.  Cuth- 
bertson,  W.  Fawcett,  C.  T.  Druery,  and  F.  J. 
Chittenden    (secretary) . 

Grease  bands. — Mr.  Voss  showed  another 
grease  band  taken  from  the  same  tree  as  that 
shown  a  fortnight  ago  which  had  been  placed 
upon  the  tree  in  succession  to  that.  A  consider- 
able number  of  female  winter  moths  had  been 
captured  near  the  base  of  the  band,  and  a  larger 
number  of  males.  All,  with  one  exception,  be- 
longed to  Cheimatobia  brumata,  the  exception 
being  a  male  Hibernia  aurantiaria. 

Weevils  in  seeds. — Mr.  Saunders  reported  that 
the  seeds  of  Abrus  precatorius  which  Mr. 
Bowles  had  shown  at  the  last  meeting  were  at- 
tacked by  a  species  of  Bruchus  allied  to,  though 
no't  identical  with,  B.  pisi.  The  weevils  were 
nearly  as  large  as  the  seeds  in  which  they 
occurred. 

Silver-leaf  in  Plums. — Mr.  Worsley  showed  a 
portion  of  the  trunk  of  a  Plum  tree  which  had 
been  attacked  by  "silver-leaf"  disease,  caused 
by  the  fungus  Stereum  purpureum.  The  dis- 
coloration of  the  wood  appeared  to  start  from 
the  graft.  Mr.  Worsley  also  showed  a  seedling 
form  of  Chrysanthemum  indicum  and  Jotropha 
podagrasia  attacked  by   Botrytis   cinerea. 

Marks  upon  Apple.— Ui.  G.  S.  Saunders 
showed  a  drawing  of  an  Apple  which  had  a 
curious  looking  brown  mark  stretching  up  one 
side  of  it  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
breadth.  It  was  thought  that  this  had  probably 
been  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  epidermis 
as  by  a  scratch  at  an  early  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit. 

Siapelia  grandiflora.  — Mr.  Bennett-Poe 
showed  a  flower  of  this  species  measuring  about 
11   inches   in   diameter. 

Aberrations  in  Lonicera  periclymenum. — Mr. 
J.  Frasee  showed  flowers  of  the  common  Honey- 
suckle with  the  petals  green.  It  was  remarked 
that  this  condition  in  Honeysuckle  is  very  fre- 
quently associated  with  the  presence  of  aphis 
upon  the  plant,  especially  near  the  inflorescence, 
Mr.  Fraser  also  showed  a  specimen  of  the  com- 
mon Honeysuckle  with  leaves  shaped  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  Oak — this  form  he  .had  found 


most  frequently  in  plants  growing  in  a  shady 
wood.  In  Lonicera  japonica  the  aberration  is 
very  common. 

Variation  in  Polysticlium  angulare. — Mr. 
Druery  showed  a  "  seedling  "  from  the  variety 
of  P.  angulare  (or  aculeatum?)  called  pulcherri- 
mum  (which  was  originally  found  growing  wild), 
named  gracillimum.  The  parent  plant  had  re- 
mained sterile  for  a  very  long  period,  but  at  last 
two  sporangia  had  been  found  upon  it  (without 
an  indusium).  The  spores  from  these  had  been 
sown,  and  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  resulting 
plants  had  come  precisely  like  the  parent,  and 
the  remainder  consisted  of  about  5  per  cent, 
reversions  to  the  normal  type  of  the  species,  and 
20  per  cent,  rather  varying  forms  somewhat 
similar  to  the  plant  shown,  where  the  frond  was 
cut  up  into  a  number  of  narrow  divisions.  The 
variation  had  shown  itself  only  after  some  time, 
the  younger  leaves  being  of  the  normal  form. 

Peloria  in  Caiileya  lahiata. — From  Mr.  GUR- 
NEY  Wilson,  of  Hay  wards  Heaih,  came  a 
very  perfect  specimen  of  a  peloric  Cat- 
tleya  labiata  in  which  the  perianth  was  perfectly 
regular,  as  is  not  unusual,  and  in  addition  there 
were  three  properly  developed  stamens  adnate 
to  the  column.  Mr.  Wilson  also  showed  a 
dimerous  specimen  of  Cypripedium  insigne, 
which  was  not  only  a  very  perfect  specimen  of 
the  rather  common  aberration,  but  was  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
second  successive  year  in  which  the  aberration 
has  occurred  in  this  plant. 

Holly  retaining  berries. — Mr.  Chittenden 
showed  a  branch  of  Holly  from  Wisley  which 
was  still  carrying  the  berries  produced  in  1907. 
Adjacent  trees  had  been  stripped  by  the  birds, 
but  this  and  two  other  trees  in  the  garden  had 
retained  their  berries  until  now.  During  the 
past  few  days  some  had  fallen,  but  otherwise 
the  tree  was  as  thickly  berried  as  during  the 
autumn  of   1907. 

An  exotic  worm  from  Wisley. — Mr.  Chittenden 
showed  an  exotic  worm,  one  of  the  Plararians, 
Bipalium  kewense  from  the  propagating  pits  at 
Wisley.  The  worms  are  of  a  dark  greyish  colour 
and  measure  up  to  about  ]5  inches  in  length. 
They  are  found  living  among  the  crocks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pots.  They  feed  voraciously  upon 
earthworms,  and  are,  no  doubt,  capable,  by 
reason  of  their  shape  and  size,  of  pursuing  them 
into  their  burrows.  The  animal  is  said  to  occur 
in  hot-houses  throughout   the  world. 


COLONIAL     EXHIBITION. 

November  26-30. ^The  show  of  Colonial  pro- 
duce on  these  dates  formed  the  12th  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  It  was  a  much  finer  display  than  any  of  the 
preceding  ones.  The  building  was  well  filled 
with  exhibits,  and,  although  there  was  a  great 
similarity  in  the  displays  generally,  several 
fresh  things  were  noticed,  and,  as  especially 
interesting  to  gardeners,  some  vegetables,  such 
as  we  cultivate,  from  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  The  show  failed  to  attract  the  general 
public,  and  on  the  second  day  few  persons  other 
than  attendants  were  present. 

The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  Lord 
Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  G.C.M.G.,  who, 
with  Lady  Strathcona,  was  received  at  the  en- 
trance by  Right  Hon.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
K.T.,  the  members  of  the  Council,  and  the  fol- 
lowing representatives  of  the  various  Colonial 
offices  :  Sir  Henry  Davison,  K.T.,  Deputy-Chair- 
man of  the  West  India  Committee  ;  Sir  Daniel 
Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  C.M.G.,  late  Imperial  Com- 
missioner, West  Indies  Agric.  Dept.  ;  the  Hon. 
Forster  M.  AUevene  of  Barbados  ;  the  Hon.  J.  H. 
Turner,  Agent-General  for  British  Columbia;  J. 
Howard,  Esq.,  Agent-General  for  Nova  Scotia; 
and  W.  Liney  Griffith,  Esq. 

In  his  opening  speech,  Lord  Strathcona  said 
that  eighty  years  ago  there  was  no  possibility  of 
sending  delicious  fresh  fruits  from  a  distant 
country.  Now,  with  cold  storage,  fruits  are 
received  from  British  Columbia,  the  farthest 
part  of  the  Dominion,  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  was 
only  some  thirty  years  ago  that  in  England 
British  Columbia  was  spoken  of  as  a  sea  of 
mountains,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  look  at. 
He  regretted  there  was  no  exhibit  from  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  which  might  have  sent 
the  old  Fameuse  Apple  of  Canada,  than  which 
there  can  be  nothing  more  exquisite.      He  con- 


gratulated the  West  India  Society,  which  has 
instituted  in  the  different  islands  permanent 
local  committees,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
and  of  showing  to  the  mother  country  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  what  can  be  done  in  those 
islands.  Canada,  which  was  foremost  in  giving 
preference  to  the  mother  country,  has  also  ex- 
tended a  preference  to  the  West  Indies.  As  an 
example  of  the  good  that  this  has  done,  millions 
of  pounds  of  sugar  which  formerly  came  to 
Canada  through  Germany  now  come  from  the 
West    Indies. 

Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C-M.G.,  C.M.G.,  in 
moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Strathcona, 
stated  that  he  had  on  several  occasions  visited 
Canada,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  Annapolis 
Valley  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  also  with  the  fruit 
belt  in  Ontario. 

With  regard  to  the  exhibits,  the  most  impos- 
ing group  was  from  British  Columbia,  and  it 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  Apples,  shown,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  boxes  as  shipped  for  our 
markets.  The  quality  was  exceedingly  good, 
and  high  colour  prevailed  in  most  of  the  varie- 
ties, such  as  Spitzenberg,  King  of  Tompkins 
County,  and  Wolf  River — names  that  are  becom- 
ing very  familiar  in  our  greengrocers'  shops. 
The  exhibit  was  really  a  collection  of  fruits 
from  growers  and  institutions  in  the  colony,  and 
medals  were  awarded  the  exhibitors  very  liber- 
ally, and  in  value  arcording  to  the  individual 
quality.  A  Gold  Medal  was  given  to  the  col- 
lective display. 

Trinidad  showed  exhibits  from  this  colony 
under  a  canopy  of  white  cloth,  with  festoons  of 
green  and  yellow.  The  principal  products  were 
Oranges,  Bananas,  Limes,  Shaddocks,  Cocoa- 
nuts,  Papaws  (like  a  green  Marrow  and  about 
the  same  size).  Citrons,  and  one  or  two  Pine- 
apples, as  growing  on  the  plant.  The  Oranges 
were  the  most  interesting,  especially  the  seedless 
fruits. 

Dominica  sent  a  very  similar  collection  ;  fruits 
of  the  Citrus  family  predominated,  the  Lime 
being  especially  in  evidence,  with  limejuice, 
es&ential  oils,  and  attar  of  lime.  Some  large 
Shaddocks  were  displayed.  They  resemble  very 
large  Oranges  ;  the  flesh  is  pinkish  and  is  eaten 
with  a  spoon,  but  the  rind  seems  excessively 
thick  in  proportion  to  the  edible  part. 

New  South  Wales  was  represented  by  cases 
of  dried  fruits,  which  had  a  very  appetising 
appearance.  Peaches,  Pears,  Apricots,  and 
Raisins  were  shown  in  this  way  :  in  addition 
were  bottled  fruits  of  the  same  kinds,  also 
Almonds,  Olive  oil,  Citron,  and  Lemon  peel,  &c. 
Ontario  showed  principally  Apples  and 
Pears,  generally  as  packed  in  the  cases  for  mar- 
ket. There  was  also  a  large  table  filled  with 
Pears,  Apples,  Grapes,  l^c,  but  they  were  badly 
staged,  and  no  trouble  appeared  to  have  been 
taken  to  show  them  in  their  best  condition. 

Two  large  tables  of  vegetables  were  also  shown 
from  Ontario.  After  a  journey  of  three  weeks 
it  was  surprising  to  find  the  specimens,  on  the 
whole,  in  such  good  condition.  There  were  huge 
Cauliflowers,  named  "  Snowball,"  over  a  dozen 
splendid  heads  quite  9  inches  in  diameter.  They 
must  have  been  almost  perfect  specimens  when 
cut.  Onions  were  very  good,  some  of  them 
being  almost  up  to  our  best  exhibition  standard 
in  size  and  finish.  The  varieties  were  Red 
Globe,  Giant  Perfection,  Danvers,  Yellow  Globe, 
and  White  Globe.  The  latter  were  very  fine  in 
form,  finish,  and  colour.  The  Onions  were  sown 
out-of-doors  at  the  end  of  April,  and  it  proves 
what  a  remarkably  fine  summer  Ontario  must 
enjoy  when  specimens  such  as  were  on  exhibi- 
tion can  be  harvested  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. Potatos  were  largely  shown,  the  tubers 
being  of  fine  size,  though  somewhat  coarse  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas.  Some  of  the  varieties 
were: — Ontario  Beauty,  Crown  Jewel  (like 
White  Elephant),  American  Wonder,  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  Late  Rose,  Gem  of  Aristock,  Pear  of 
Savoy,  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  Delawar.  The 
latter  resembles  Up-to-Date,  and  is  one  of  their 
best,  giving  a  crop  of  300  bushels  to  the  acre 
in  Canada.  The  Potatos  were  mostly  from  a 
recently-settled  district  in  northern  Ontario. 
Other  features  of  the  exhibit  were  Celery,  Car- 
rots, Parsnips,  Artichokes,  Salsafy,  Marrows, 
Egg  Plant  fruits,  and  Capsicums. 

Nova  Scotia  filled  two  long  tables  with  boxes 
of  Apples,  and  there  were  miscellaneous  exhibits 
from  individual  colonists,  a  very  fine  display 
being  made  by  Mr.  H.  DAL^L■\IN,  of  Wolfville, 
including  some  bottled  fruits 
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New  Zealand  was  represented  by  Apples  that 
had  been  presen'ed  in  cold  stores ;  also  jam, 
jellies,  and  other  comestibles,  including  a  great 
quantity  of  honey. 

The  West  Indian  Produce  Association 
staged  sauces,  pickles,  jams,  jellies,  sugar, 
tobacco,  cigars,  and  other  similar  products ; 
and  another  large  display  of  a  similar 
nature  was  made  by  the  Armv  and  Navy  Stores, 
^■ictoria  Street,  Westminster. 

An  interesting  exhibit  of  Nuts  was  made  by 
Messrs.  B.  Shearn  &  Son,  Tottenham  Court 
Koad,  London.  Much  table  space  was  occu- 
pied by  jams  and  other  preserves  staged  by 
liome  exhibitors,  some  in  competition,  the  re- 
suits  of  which  are  given  below. 

Gold  Medals. — The  Province  of  British 
Columbia ;  Nova  Scotia  Government ;  the 
Government  of  Ontario. 

Silver-gilt  Hogg  Medal. — Mr.  F.  A.  Par- 
ker, Berwick,  Nova  Scotia. 

Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medals. — Kamloops 
District,  British  Columbia  ;  Kaslo  District  Hor- 
ticultural Association,  British  Columbia ;  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Earl,  Lytton,  British  Columbia  ;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Woodworth,  Berwick,  N.S.  ;  Mr.  H.  A. 
Blanchard,  Upper  Dyke,  Nova  Scotia  ;  the  Bo- 
tanic Section,  Imp.  Dept.  of  Agric,  Dominica; 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  A.  NichoUs,  C.M.G.,  St.  Aro- 
nient,  Dominica. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal. — The  West 
Indian  Produce  Association. 

Silver  Hogg  Medal. — Mr.  J.  H.  Cox,  Cam- 
bridge, Nova  Scotia. 

Silver  Knightian  Medals. — Summerland 
District,  British  Columbia;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Smith, 
Spences  Bridge,  British  Columbia  ;  Mr.  H.  Dal- 
main,  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia;  Mr.  E.  E.  Archi- 
bald, Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia ;  Mr.  R.  J.  Messen- 
ger, Tupperville,  Nova  Scotia  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Kins- 
nian,  Lakeville,  Nova  Scotia ;  Mr.  F.  H. 
Johnson,  Bridgetown,  Nova  Scotia;  the  Hon.  J. 
Cox  Fillan,  Wall  House,  Dominica  ;  Mr.  A.  R. 
C.  Lockhart,  Castle  Comfort,  Dominica;  the 
Jamaica  Agency,  Holborn  ;  Messrs.  B.  Shearn 
&  Son,  Tottenham  Court  Road ;  West  Indian 
Produce  Association,  Ltd.,  4,  Fenchurch  Build- 
ings, E.C.  ;  Norbrook  Preserving  Co.,  Jamaica; 
R.  Jackson  &  Co.,  172,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals. — Salmon  Arm 
farmers'  Exchange,  British  Columbia ;  Mr.  A. 
L.  Morse,  Berwick,  N.S.  ;  Mr.  E.  T.  Neilly, 
Middleton,  Nova  Scotia ;  Mr.  F.  Foster,  Kings- 
ton, Nova  Scotia;  Agricultural  School,  Do- 
minica ;  Elders  &  Fyffes,  Jamaica  ;  the  New  Zea- 
land, Government;  S.  Kirkpatrick  &  Co., 
Nelson,  N.Z.  ;  the  Dominica  Agency,  49, 
Lime  Street,  E.C.  ;  Government  of  New  South 
Wales;   W.  J.  Ansell,  I.S.O.,  Cyprus. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medals. — Victoria  District, 
British  Columbia;  Salt  Spring  Island,  British 
Columbia ;  James  Johnstone,  Nelson,  British 
Columbia;  James  Gartrell,  Summerland,  British 
Columbia ;  Chilliwack  District,  British  Colum- 
bia ;  Berwick  Fruit  Co.,  Berwick,  N.S.  ;  Mrs. 
Wm,  Sangster,  Falmouth,  Nova  Scotia ;  Ralph 
]''.aton,  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia;  Clarke  Bros., 
W.  Langarei,  N.Z.  ;  Hokianger  Co-operative 
Presen'ing  Co.,  Rawerne,  N.Z. ;  N.Z.  Govern- 
ment ;   Monserrat  Preserving  Co. 

Competitive  Classes. 

Home-bottled  British-grown  fruits. — 1st,  Lady 
Algernon  Gordon-Lennox,  Broughton  Castle  ; 
2nd,  W.  Poupart,  Junr.,  Twickenham. 

Twenty-four  bottles  of  British-grown  fruits. — 
The  1st  prize  was  not  awarded ;  2nd,  Miss 
Caroline  Jones,  Orpington. 

Eighteen  bottles  of  British-grown  fruits. — The 
1st  prize  was  not  awarded  ;  2nd,  Mrs  W.  H. 
Plowman,  Westminster. 

Twelve  bottles  of  British-grown  fruits. — 1st, 
Geo.  H.  Jolly,  111,  Long  Acre,  W.C. ;  2nd,  G. 
Hobday,  Romford. 

Home-bottled  vegetables  (amateurs). — ]st,  Mrs. 
V.  Banks,  102,  Park  Street,  W. ;  2nd,  Mrs.  W. 
Parlour,   Croft,  Darlington. 

Eighteen  i  lb.  clear  glass  jars  or  bottles  of  jam. 
—Equal  1st,  Mrs.  V.  Banks,  102,  Park  Street, 
W.,  and  Miss  M.  G.  Thompson,  Potter's  Bar; 
2nd,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Beckett,  Aldenham  Park. 

Twelve  i  lb.  clear  glass  jars  or  bottles  of  fruit 
jellies  and  fruit  cheese. — 1st,  Mrs.  V.  Banks,  102, 
Park  Street,  W. ;  2nd,  Miss  M.  G.  Thompson, 
Potter's  Bar. 


Miscellaneous  Exhibits  of  Preserves. 
Miss  Edith  Bradley,  Greenway  Court, 
steriliser  (Silver  Banksian  Medal)  ;  Geo. 
Fowler,  Lee  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Reading,  sterilisers 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal)  ;  W.  Poupart,  Junr., 
Twickenham,  cider,  honey,  and  bottles  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal) ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Plowman,  West- 
minster (Silver  Knightian  Medal)  ;  Messrs. 
Austin  &  Co.,  Knipton,  canned  fruits  in  syrup 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal)  ;  Miss  Martin,  New 
York  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal)  ;  Swanley 
Horticultural  College  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

BRISTOL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  18,  19. — This  annual  show  was 
held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Bristol,  on  these  dates. 
Entries  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  in  former 
years.  Orchids  are  always  a  feature  of  this  ex- 
hibition, several  classes  being  allotted  for  them. 

Plants. — For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
foliage  plants  there  were  only  two  competitors. 
Mrs.  St.  Vincent  Ames,  Bristol  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bannister),  was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  the 
plants  being  too  crowded.  The  best  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  also  Ferns  were  shown  by 
John  Baker,  Esq.   (gr.  Mr.  J.  Binfield). 

For  a  group  of  Orchids  arranged  on  a  table 
space  4  feet  by  6  feet,  with  Ferns  or  other 
foliage  plants  interspersed,  A.  G.  Groves,  Esq., 
Bristol  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Gostling),  was  placed  1st 
with  a  bright  exhibit ;  2nd,  Mr.  Cary  Batten. 
In  the  class  for  thiee  Orchids,  Sir  H.  Davis, 
M.P.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  F.  .\rntis),  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize,  his  best  examples  being  Cypripedium 
Harrisonianum   and    Cattleya  labiata. 

For  two  Orchids  in  bloom,  A.  G.  Groves, 
Esq.,  was  1st  with  Odontoglossum  grande  and 
Cypripedium  insigne.  Mr.  Curtis  had  the  best 
single  specimen  in  his  plant  of  Cypripedium 
Spicerianum,  which  had  21  flowers.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Groves  had  the  best  three  plants  of  Cypripe- 
diums. 

Chrysanthemums. — In  the  class  for  36  Japanese 
blooms,  in  not  fewer  than  24  varieties,  there 
were  four  competitors.  Mr.  W.  Iggulden, 
Lock's  Hill  Nurseries,  Frome,  was  distinctly 
ahead  with  large  and  well-staged  blooms.  The 
leading  varieties  were  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mme.  P. 
Radaelli,  Mrs.  W.  Iggulden,  Magnificent,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  Mme.  G.  Rivol,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis, 
&c.  2nd,  D.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Bristol  (gr.  Mr. 
T.  Coote).  For  12  Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  F. 
W.  Lockwood  was  placed  1st,  with  medium- 
sized  flowers.  The  best  six  blooms  of  a  Japanese 
variety,  arranged  in  two  vases,  were  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  and  he  had  excellent 
blooms  of  Mme.  P.  Radaelli.  Mr.  Lockwood 
followed  with  F.  S.  Vallis.  Mr.  Iggulden  also 
won  the  premier  prize  for  six  Japanese  blooms 
of  a  white  variety  with  Katie  Palgrave.  Mr. 
Woodward  followed  with  Elsie  Fulton.  The 
similar  class  for  a  yellow  variety  was  also  won  by 
Mr.  Iggulden,  the  variety  being  F.  S.  Vallis. 
This  exhibitor  w'as  also  successful  for  six  vases 
of  distinct  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  three 
blooms  of  each  kind. 

Incurved  varieties  were  few  in  number  but  of 
good  quality.  For  12  distinct  varieties,  W.  L 
Long,  Esq.,  Rood  A^hton,  Wilts,  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Strugnell),  easily  won  the  1st  prize  with  medium- 
sized,  neat  examples  of  Romance,  Margery 
Shield,  W.  Pascoe,  Triomphe  de  Montbrun, 
Doris  Rayner,  Mrs.  Judson,  Embleme  Poitevine, 
Souvenir  de  W.  Clibran,  Mark  Tourle,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Wynne,  and  Mrs.  B.  Hankey ;  2nd,  Mr.  A. 
Saunders. 

Exhibits  of  single  Chrysanthemums  were 
numerous.  Eight  growers  staged  in  the  class  for 
six  vases  of  blooms  in  distinct  varieties,  which  re- 
sulted in  W.  A.  Tomi,  Esq.,  winning  with  a 
bright  exhibit ;  2nd,  Lord  Justice  Farwell  (gr. 
Mr.   F.   J.   Little). 

Roses  were  finely  shown.  For  12  blooms,  in 
not  fewer  than  six  varieties,  Mrs.  Bernard  (gr. 
Mr.   W.    Cox)   was  1st  with  choice  examples. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits.— Messrs.  Jas. 
Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  displayed  an  ex- 
hibit of  Orchids,  including  a  choice  collection 
of  Cattleya  hybrids.  (Gold  Medal.)  Messrs. 
G.  Williams  &  Sox,  Cardiff,  had  a  pleasing 
exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums,  including  a  sport 
from  Mme.  Oberthur  named  "  Helena  Wil- 
liams," of  a  primrose  tint.  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  Reading,  showed  a  collection  of  vege- 
tables, for  which  the  ijociety's  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded. 


LINNEAN    SOCIETY. 

November  19.— Mr.  Harold  Wager,  F.R.S., 
gave  a  lantern  demonstration  on  "  The  Optical 
Behaviour  of  the  Epidermal  Cells  of  Leaves.  " 
He  stated  that  Professor  Ilaberlandt  had  sug- 
gested that  the  epidermal  cells  of  certain  leaves 
are  functional  as  ocelli  or  primitive  eves  and  are 
capable  of  the  perception  of  light.  The  structure 
of  these  cells  is  such  that  the  rays  of  light  which 
fall  upon  them  are  refracted  and  brought  to  a 
focus,  and,  in  one  case,  Haberlandt  was  able  to 
obtain  a  photograph  of  a  microscope,  the  image 
of  which  was  focussed  upon  the  basal  walls  of 
the  epidermal  cells.  This  image,  as  figured  in 
his  book,  is  not  very  clear,  and  it  has  since  been 
found  possible  to  obtain  much  clearer  images  of 
a  variety  of  objects  through  the  cells  both  of  the 
upper  and  lower  epidermis  of  many  leaves,  in- 
cluding portraits  from  life,  flowers,  houses,  and 
landscapes,  reproductions  of  photographs  and 
pictures,  and  simple  diagrams  in  colour  on  the 
autochrome  plates  of  Messrs.  Lumiere. 

In  order  to  explain  this  lens-function,  Haber- 
landt has  put  forward  the  extremely  interesting 
hypothesis  that  the  convergence  of  the  light  rays 
causes  a  differential  illumination  of  the  proto- 
plasmic layer  on  the  basal  walls  of  the  epidermal 
cells,  and  sets  up  a  stimulus,  which  results  in 
the  orientation  of  the  leaf  into  that  position  in 
which  it  can  obtain  the  most  suitable  illumina- 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  Haberlandt's  view  ;  but  there  are  many 
facts  to  be  explained  before  a  definite  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at  For  example,  convergence 
takes  place  in  the  lower  as  well  as  in  the  upper 
epidermal  cells,  as  shown  by  Albrecht  fur 
Viscum,  and  by  the  exhibitor  in  many. other 
plants.  In  a  species  of  Mesembryanthemum 
there  are  special  lens-cells  equally  well  developed 
on  the  lower  surface  as  on  the  upper  surface. 
In  Garrya  elliptica  also  there  are  special  lens- 
shaped  thickenings  of  the  cuticle  equally  well 
developed  on  both  surf.ices.  The  papillate  cells 
of  many  petals  show  a  very  clear  convergence. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  convergence  may 
bring  about  a  more  efficient  illumination  of  the 
chlorophyll  grains.  Haberlandt  himself  sug- 
gested something  of  this  kind  many  years  ago, 
and  the  numerous  observations  which  have  been 
made  upon  Schistostega,  Osmundaceas,  some 
Selaginellas  and  Hepatics,  and  other  plants,  and 
some  obsen-ations  by  the  exhibitor  upon  Botry- 
dium  granulatum,  all  clearly  indicate  that  this 
hypothesis  must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is 
significant,  also,  that  epiderm.al  cells  with  long 
focus  appear  to  be  associated  with  long  palisade- 
cells  ;  whilst  the  cells  with  short  focus  are  asso- 
ciated with  short  palisade-cells. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Druery  exhibited  some  Ferns  grow- 
ing in  a  bottle  presumably  airtight,  on  silver 
sand,  which,  during  a  period  of  four  years,  had 
nearly  filled  the  jar. 


ABERDEEN    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  27,  28.— The  annual  exhibition 
of  this  society  was  held  on  these  dates  in  the 
Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen.  The  entries 
numbered  in  all  about  500,  a  slight  decrease 
from  the  previous  year's  numbers.  The  open- 
ing ceremony  was  performed  by  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
Gordon,  D.Sc,  Aberdeen.  The  class  for  cut 
blooms  formed  the  leading  feature  of  the  exhi- 
bition. The  most  important  competition  was 
for  12  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
three  blooms  of  one  variety  in  a  vase.  The 
Dowager  Countess  of  Seafield,  Cullen  House 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Morton),  was  placed  1st,  no  fewer 
than  20  points  separating  the  1st  and  2nd 
prize  group,  shown  by  Captain  H.  F.  LuMS- 
DEN,  of  Balmedie  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Paterson). 

R.  H.  Millar,  Esq.,  The  Links,  Montrose 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Oliphant),  had  the  best  exhibit  of 
12  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  not  fewer 
than  nine  varieties.  Among  other  growers 
who  took  leading  places  in  the  cut-flower 
section  were  Messrs.  George  Jamieson, 
Loughborough;  J.  Jenkins,  Jun.,  Woodside ; 
John  Petrie,  Crathes  Castle;  William  Milne, 
Corsindac  House ;  Alexander  Douglas,  Kep- 
plestone  House  ;  Andrew  Reid,  Durris  House  ; 
James  Joss,  Montrose ;  James  Strachan, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Old  Aberdeen ;  and  R.  A. 
Grigor,  Dalswinton,   Dumfries. 

Non-competitve  displays  were  made  by  the 
Government  of  British  Columbia,  Messrs. 
Ben  Reid  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  and  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 
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NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

December  2,  3. — The  winter  exhibition  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  these  dates  at  the  Crystal 
i'alace,  Sydenham.  The  weather  was  dull  but 
line,  and  the  show  may  be  reckoned  as  equal  to 
an  average  display  o£  th^  National  Society  in 
December,  although  the  number  of  entries  was 
■slightly  fewer  than  on  some  former  occasions. 
Some  excellent  blooms  were  seen  in  the  larger 
classes  for  Japanese  varieties,  lourteen  new 
varieties  were  presented  to  the  Floral  Commit- 
tee for  award,  but  only  two  received  the  So- 
ciety's Certificate  of  Merit. 

Grouf  Classes. 

There  were  two  entries  in  a  class  for  a  group 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  miscellaneous  flower- 
ing and  foliage  plants  occupying  a  semi-circle 
measuring  14  feet  by  7  feet.  Members  of  the 
trade  were  excluded  from  exhibiting.  The  1st 
prize  was  won  by  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streat- 
hara  Common  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Howe).  At  the  back 
of  the  group  were  Chrysanthemums  backed  with 
Palms  and  Codiasums  (Crotons),  the  centre 
having  brightly-coloured  Euphorbias  (Poinset- 
lias)  set  among  ornamental-leaved  plants,  with 
single  blooms  of  large  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  at  either  side  were  banks  of  a  yellow 
single  variety,  rising  frani  a  base  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Cyclamen,  Cypripediums, 
Spircea,  and  Papei-White  Narcissi,  with  Ferns, 
&c.,  were  also  included  in  the  group.  Und,  W. 
H.  Stone,  Esq.,  Donnington,  Laurie  Park, 
Sydenham  (gr.  Mr.  T.  W.  Stevens).  This  group 
was  largely  composed  of  single  and  decorative 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  had  an  edging 
formed  of  Begonias  and  Cypripediums. 

There  were  two  exhibits  also  in  the  class  for 
a  circular  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
arranged  in  a  circular  space  of  8  feet.  Lady 
Tate  was  again  successful  in  obtaining  the  1st 
jrize  with  a  conical  arrangement  of  Liliums, 
Euphorbia  (Poinsettia)  pulcherrima.  Spiraea, 
Cypripediums,  Begonias,  &c.  2nd,  Mr.  H. 
Hedges,  Nurseryman,  Sydenham  :  this  exhibit 
was  mainly  composed  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine. 

In  the  class  for  six  plants  of  flowering  Be- 
gonias there  were  four  exhibits.  The  best  were 
adjudged  to  be  those  shown  bv  Mrs.  Nathan, 
Little  Heath  Wood,  Potter's  Bar  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Newton). 

Blooms  Shown  on  Boards. 
Open  Classes. 

Japanese  varieties. — The  principal  class  for 
Japanese  varieties  was  for  18  blooms,  in  not 
fewer  than  12  varieties.  Six  exhibits  w-ere 
staged,  some  excellent  flowers  being  presented. 
The  premier  prize  was  awarded  to  P.\ntia 
Kai-LI,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Hunt),  for  an  exhibit  of  much  excellence,  and 
one  generally  regarded  as  fine  as  any  seen  at 
the  November  show.  This  exhibitor  met  with 
remarkable  success,  winning  five  1st  prizes  in 
important  classes.  The  varieties  in  the  exhibit 
under  notice  were  Miss  Miriam  Hankey  (a  bold 
bloom  of  pink  colour),  Mme.  K.  Cadbury 
(white),  Algernon  Davis  (deep  vellow),  John 
Peed  (pink),  R.  C.  Pulling  (yellow,  suffused 
with  reddish-brown),  Mrs.  H.  Perkins  (reddish), 
Bessie  Godfrey  (soft  yellow),  W.  M.  Moir 
(white),  W.  H.  Whitehouse,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neill 
(creamy-yellow),  Thos.  .Stevenson  (a  fine  bloom 
of  this  yellow  variety),  Mme.  R.  Oberthur 
(white),  Mrs.  A.  G.  Pierce  (yellow),  and  Thos. 
Stevenson  (yellow).  2nd,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
I.iiDLOW,  Lamport,  Northampton  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Humphrey),  with  finely-coloured  blooms,  the 
example  of  E.  J.  Brooks  being  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  this  rich  purple-coloured  variety. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  12  Japanese  varieties, 
dietinct,  there  were  seven  competitors.  The 
1st  prize  was  again  won  by  Mr.  Ralli  with  al- 
Uiost  perfect  specimens,  all  the  varieties  being 
included  in  the  preceding  class  ;  2nd,  A.  Tate, 
l'"sq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Mease),  with  an  exhibit  not  much  inferior  to 
that  which  won  the  premier  prize. 

Incurved  varieties. — The  only  class  for  in- 
curved Chrysanthemums  was  one  for  12  blooms, 
in  not  fewer  than  six  varieties.  There  were  four 
groups,  all  of  good  quality  for  December,  the 
best  being  shown  by  P.  Ralli,  Esq.  The 
varieties  were  W.  Wainwright,  May  Phil- 
lips,  Mdlle   L.    Fanre,   G.   W.^  Matthews,   Mrs. 


J.  Hygate,  Marjorie  Shield,  lalene,  and  The 
Egyptian.  2nd,  Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place, 
Brentwood  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Pearce),  with  large  but 
less  conical  blooms. 

Chrysanthemums   Shown  in  Vases. 

Nine  vases  of  Japanese  varieties. — Three 
blooms  of  each  variety,  and  not  fewer  than  sLx 
sorts,  were  required.  There  were  only  two  ex- 
hibits, P.  Ralli,  Esq.,  winning  the  1st 
p-rize  easily  with,  a  collection  ot  bold 
blooms  on  strong  stems.  Especially  fine  were 
the  varieties  John  Peed,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neill,  and 
Mme.  R.  Cadbury.  2nd,  T.  P.  BovD,  Esq., 
North  Frith,  Tonbridge  (gr.  Mr.  A.  C.  Horton). 

Six  vases  of  Japanese  varieties^  distinct. — The 
better  of  two  exhibits  was  shown  by  Mrs. 
Nathan,  Little  Heath  Wood,  Potter's  Bar  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Newton).  There  was  an  especially  fine 
vase  of  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli  in  this  exhibit. 
2nd,  W.  Beech,  Esq.,  North  Ockenden,  Rom- 
ford (gr.  Mr.  Rayment). 

Single  Chrysanilicniums. — In  the  class  for  12 
vases  of  single  varieties,  distinct,  there  were 
four  entries.  Each  exhibit  was  staged  on  a 
table  by  itself,  measuring  8  feet  by  3  feet.  The 
best  collection  was  shown  by  P.  Ralli, 
Esq.  The  bunches  were  lightly  arranged, 
and  the  flowers  stood  well  above  the 
vases.  The  varieties  included  Annie  Farrant 
(crimson).  Princess  (pale  yellow).  Lady  Windsor 
(rosy  pink  florets  with  white  bases),  Edith 
Pagram  .(pink),  and  Gerbera  (bronze-yellow). 
2nd,  Mrs.   Nathan  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Newton). 

The  best  six  vases  of  spidery,  thread-petalled, 
or  plumed  Chrysanthemums  were  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  B.  Gabriel,  Easdale,  Horsell,  Surrey, 
whilst  the  best  exhibit  of  pompon  varieties  was 
shown  by  J.  L.  Burgess,  Esq.,  Maisy  Hampton, 
Gloucestershire  (gr.  Mr.  J.  A.  Humphries). 
There  were  two  exhibits  in  each  of  these 
classes. 

There  were  several  handsome  exhibits  in  the 
class  for  a  vase  of  large  Japanese  and  incurved 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  with  ornamental 
foliage.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  J.  C. 
Ern,  Esq.,  Wood  H.U,  Dulwich  (gr.  .Vlr.  R.  B. 
Leech).  This  exhibit  contained  the  best  flowers 
(Algernon  Davis  and  Buttercup),  but  it  was  not 
so  artistic  in  arrangement  as  some  of  the  other 
vases.  2nd,  W.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Bexley,  Kent 
(gr.  Mr.  J.   Simon). 

In  the  similar  classes  for  thread-petalled  and 
for  pompon  varieties.  Miss  CoLE,  Feltham,  was 
successful  in  both   cases. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 

Generally,  the  exhibits  in  this  section  were 
much  inferior  to  those  seen  in  the  classes  for  pro- 
fessional growers.  The  best  of  five  groups  staged 
in  the  class  for  12  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  of 
distinct  varieties  was  shown  by  W.  Walters, 
Esq.,  Alexandra,  Burton-on-Trent.  The  quality 
of  the  blooms  was  meHiocre.  2nd,  W.  P.  Prud- 
DEN   Clark,    Esq.,   1,    York   Road,    Hitchin. 

In  the  smaller  cla.ss  for  six  Japanese  varie- 
ties there  were  six  exhibits,  the  blooms  being 
of  better  quality  than  in  the  preceding  class.  Six 
good  blooms  shown  by  the  Rev.  A.  Cooper 
Marsdin,  60,  Wickham  Road,  Beckenham  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Rigby),  were  placed  1st.  The  white  W. 
M.  Moir  variety  was  especially  well  shown  by 
Mr.  Marsdin.  2nd,  T.  Glass,  Esq.,  Borrow- 
dale,   Sydenham  (gr.   Mr.   H.  Baker). 

The  decorative  classes  were  keenly  contested, 
and  the  following  were  successful  exhibitors  in 
this  section  : — Mr.  T.  W.  Stevens,  Sydenham  ; 
Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  Feltham  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Webb, 
Sydenham. 

Certificates  of  Merit. 

Aurora  Borcalc. — A  single  variety  of  more  than 

average  size,  having  bronzy-red  florets,  shading 

to  gold  at  the  base.     The  colouring  is  very  j^leas- 

ing.     (Shown  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield.) 

Kathleen  May. — A  decorative  variety  of  very 
deep  crimson  colour,  and  with  an  "  Anemone  " 
centre.  (Shown  by  John  Wood,  Esq.,  Crocken 
Hill,  Kent— gr.   Mr.  F.  Pestifield.) 

Non-co.mpetitive  Exhibits. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewis- 
ham,  p';t  up  one  of  his  bold  groups  of  Chry- 


santhemums, having  a  green  cloth  ground,  with 
Palms,  Codiseums,  Pandanus,  Ananassa  sativa, 
and  similar  plants  as  a  setting  to  large  epergnes 
of  Chrysanthemums,  especially  fine  being  the 
varieties  Kitty  Gullivan  (cherry-red),  Mrs. 
Wynne  (an  incurved  variety),  Helen  Williams  (a 
yellow  sport  from  Mme.  R.  Oberthur)  ; 
Snowdrift,  True  Gold,  Mrs.  Wakefield  (terra- 
cotta-red), and  the  old  Princess  Victoria 
variety  (white).  (Gold  Medal.)  Mr.  Norman 
Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  showed  many  beautiful 
single  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  of  his  rais- 
ing. Pullux  and  Juno  are  two  fine  yellow  varie- 
ties. (Gold  Medal.)  Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  Swanley, 
Kent,  staged  a  circular  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums that  embraced  the  finest  of  the  market 
varieties  in  season.  The  blooms  were  of  high 
quality.  (Gold  Medal.)  Messrs.  W.  Wells  & 
Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey,  had  an  exhibit  of  Chry- 
santhemums of  most  types.  We  noticed  the  new 
Merstham  Jewel,  a  single  variety  of  fine  colour. 
(Large  Silver  Medal.)  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums and  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums.  (Large 
Silver  Medal.)  Exhibits  of  Apples  from  British 
Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia  were  awarded  Sil- 
ver Medals,  and  the  same  award  was  given  to 
Mr.  G.  W.  Riley  for  an  exhibit  of  garden  furni- 
ture and  greenhouses.  A  Bronze  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Williams,  Ealing,  for  flower 
displayers. 


ANNUAL    DINNER. 

November  26. — The  annual  dinner  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  the  above  date  at  the  Hol- 
born  Restaurant,  Sir  Albert  Kaye  Rollit,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  President  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair. 
Kt  this  annual  gathering  the  various  prizes  and 
medals  awarded  at  the  Society's  exhibitions  are 
presented  to  the  winners.  The  president  was 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  commencement  of  the 
dinner,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  C.  E.  Shea, 
Esq.,  pending  his  arrival.  The  tables  were 
decorated  with  flowers  and  plants  by  Messrs. 
R.  F.  Felton  and  Sons,  and  during  the  evening 
the  company  was  entertained  to  a  selection  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Mr.  J.  McKerchar  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The 
Donors  of  Special  Prizes,"  and  appealed  to  those 
present  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Society  by  coming  forward 
with  a  still  greater  number  of  special  prizes  for 
the  forthcoming  year.  Mr.  Shea,  in  replying  for 
this  toast,  congratulated  the  Society  in  having 
an  excellent  president.  He  was  pleased  to  know 
thai  the  condition  of  the  finances  was  improving. 

The  presentation  of  prizes  was  the  next  fea- 
ture. The  National  Challenge  Trophy  having 
been  again  won  by  the  Dulwich  Society,  it  was 
handed  to  their  representative ;  the  Holmes' 
Memorial  Challenge,  for  36  incurved  blooms  was 
won  for  the  eleventh  time  in  succession  by  Mr. 
W.  Higgs,  Fetcham  Park,  Leatherhead,  and  that 
for  Japanese  by  Mr.  W.  Hall,  of  Melchet  Court. 
The  presentation  of  these,  together  with  the  pre- 
sident's cup,  the  R.  F.  Felton  Cup,  and  others, 
constituted  an  interesting  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

The  toast  of  the  evening,  "  The  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,"  was  proposed  by  the 
chairman,  who,  on  rising,  stated  that  the  Mayor 
of  Windsor  had  expressed  his  regret  at  his  in- 
ability to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  but  hoped 
at  some  future  time  to  be  with  them.  The 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  formed 
to  venerate  a  splendid  flower,  which  was 
esteemed  throughout  the  world,  and  in  Japan, 
where  it  constituted  the  badge  of  chivalry,  the 
"  Order  of  the  Chrysantheuuim  "  was  the  highest 
honour.  He  appealed  to  the  ladies  to  become 
recruiting  officers  in  order  that  the  membership 
of  the  Society  should  increase. 

Mr.  Thos.  Bevan  thanked  the  president  for  the 
kind  expressions  he  had  made  in  regard  to  the 
committee  and  officers,  also  for  his  earnest  en- 
deavour to  obtain  new  Fellows  for  the  Society, 
and  for  his  supporting  the  Crystal  Palace  as  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  hold  the  shows.  Mr. 
Bevan  said  he  himself  would  always  advocate 
holding  the  shows   at   Sydenham. 

The  "  Exhibitors  and  Affiliated  Societies " 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  \\.  F.  Hawes,  and  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  ^V.  Wells. 
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NATIONAL    ROSE. 

December  10. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society,  to  be  held  on  the  above  date,  the  follow- 
ing proposed  alteration  of  Rules  5  and  10  and 
By-law  1  will  be  submitted  to  the  members  :  — 

Rule  5  (Alteration). 
The  management  of  the  Society  shall  be 
vested  in  the  officers  of  the  Society,  viz.,  sl 
president,  vice-presidents,  treasurer  and 
secretary,  and  a  general  committee  which  shall 
consist  of  40  members  (exclusive  of  the  officers 
of  the  Society)  and  of  all  local  secretaries  of  the 
Society  who  may  not  be  specially  elected  on 
the  general  committee.  Ten  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  of  such  general  committee. 
The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  ex-officio 
members  of  the  general  committee,  and  the 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  be  also 
ex-officio  members  of  all  sub-committees.  The 
officers  and  committees  shall  hold  office  until 
the  next  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Rule  10  (Alteration). 
The  general  committee  shall  at  its  first  meet- 
ing appoint  from  amongst  its  members,  includ- 
ing ex-officio  members,  the  following  sub-com- 
mittees, viz.,  a  general  purposes  committee,  not 
exceeding  ten  in  nuniber,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering and  reporting  upon  any  matters  or 
business  connected  with  the  Society  which  may 
be  brought  before  such  general  purposes  com- 
mittee. A  finance  sub-committee  not  exceeding 
five  in  number,  a  publications  sub-committee 
not  exceeding  seven  in  number,  and  an  exhibi- 
tions sub-committee,  not  exceeding  seven  in 
number.  None  of  the  before-mentioned  sub- 
committees shall  have  any  executive  powers, 
and  no  act  or  decision  of  any  sub-committee 
shall  of  itself  be  deemed  to  be  the  act  of  the 
general  committee.  The  functions  of  such  sub- 
committees shall  continue  only  until  the  next 
annual  general  meeting. 

By-law  1  (Alteration). 
The  Society  shall  hold  one  or  more  Metro- 
politan exhibitions  in  each  year  (the  principal 
Metropolitan  show  being  held  not  earlier  than 
July  1  and  not  later  than  July  9),  and  provin- 
cial exh-bitions  when  practicable  ;  and  also  may 
hold  exhibitions  in  conjunction  with  any  other 
society.  

The  York  and  Newcastle  Chrysanthe- 
mum Shows. — Messrs.  Kent  &  Brydon,  Dar- 
lington, inform  us  that  they  contributed  exhibits 
of  fruit  to  the  recent  Chrysanthemum  shows  at 
York  and  Newcastle,  being  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal  and  Certificate  of  Merit  at  the  one  held  at 
York.  We  gladly  publish  the  information,  but, 
in  view  of  the  demands  on  our  space,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  cannot  always  undertake  to  men- 
tion all  the  honorary  exhibits  at  these  and 
similar  exhibitions. 


ENQUIRY. 


Paradise  Tree. — Can  any  reader  inform  me 
what  is  meant  by  the  Paradise  tree  of  Buenos 
Ayres  ?      G. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Book  of  Curious  Plants:  C.  C.  We  know  of 
no  book  on  this  subject,  but  Vcf^eiable  Tera- 
tology^ by  the  late  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  con- 
tains accounts  of  abnormalities  in  plants,  and 
would,  perhaps,  be  suitable  for  your  purpose. 
The  work,  however,  is  out  of  print,  and  can 
only  be  obtained  from  the  secondhand  book- 
sellers. 

DiOSPYROS  :  Essex.  W^e  suspect  your  two  plants 
are  Diospyros  Kaki,  the  Date  Plum,  not  D. 
virginiana.  The  latter  is  quite  hardy  and 
grows  into  a  Large  tree,  but  it  does  not  fruit 
at  Kew.  The  tree  which  fruits  so  freely 
every  year  in  the  Cactus  House  at  Kew  is  D. 
Kaki.  In  order  to  succeed  in  fruiting  the  plant 
it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  plant  it  in  poor 
soil,  for  in  rich,  fibrous  loam  nothing  but 
vigorous  growth  results.  Can  you  plant  out 
your  two  specimens  in  the  border  of  a  cool 
greenhouse?  This  appears  to  be  the  best 
treatment.     Are  you  aware  that  there  are  male 


and  female  forms  of  this  plant?  You  cannot 
expect  to  get  fruits  unless  your  plants  are  of 
the  female  form.  It  is  not  necessary  to  grow 
the  male  form  in  close  proximity,  as  pollen 
is  not  necessary  to  induce  the  swelling  of  the 
"fruits." 

Clematis  indivisa:  C.  H.  C,  Boskoop.  This 
well-known  plant  can  be  obtained  from  any  of 
the  nurserymen  dealing  in  trees,  shrubs,  and 
climbers. 

Edaphic  :  Jno.  C.G.  This  terra  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  sSatpo^.  "  Edaphic  conditions  " 
equal  the  influence  of  the  soil  on  the  plants 
growing  upon  it  or  the  suitability  of  particu- 
lar classes  of  soil  for  certain  species  of  plants. 
It  was  in  this  latter  sense  the  term  was  used 
in  the  article  to  which  you   refer. 

Evergreen  Shrubs  for  a  Hedge:  A.  T.  A. 
Buxus  sempervirens  (Box-tree)  and  its  variety 
Handsworthii  form  excellent  hedges.  The 
oval-leaved  Privet  is  of  quick  growth,  and  it 
succeeds  in  all  soils.  Quercus  Ilex  (Holm 
Oak),  common  Laurel,  and  Berberis  Darwinii 
are  also  suitable  plants.  Of  Conifers,  Cupres- 
sus  Lawsoniana,  C.  nootkatensis  (Thuyopsis 
borealis),  Thuya  occidentalis,  and  T.  gigantea 
are  the  best.  The  two  kinds  you  wish  not  to 
plant — Holly  and  Yew — make  the  best  of  all 
evergreen  hedges. 

Fern  Fronds  Damaged  :  Dun.  The  fronds 
seem  to  have  suffered  from  the  roots  being  al- 
lowed to  get  too  dry,  or  by  bad  air  in  the 
room  in  which  the  plant  is  kept.  Such  an  ap- 
pearance is  common  in  plants  used  for  decora- 
tion in  dwelling  rooms  where  gas  is  burning 
for  a  long  time,  or  where  there  has  been  an 
escape  of  gas.  The  cellular  tissues  in  the 
specimens  sent  have  collapsed  entirely. 

Fern  with  Brown  Fronds  :  P.  There  is  no 
disease  present  in  the  small  Pteris  Fern ;  the 
unhealthy  condition  is  due  to  some  error  in 
culture 

Forcing  Bulbs  :  .S".  G.  R.  It  will  not  be  safe 
to  put  any  of  the  Narcissus  bulbs  into  strong 
heat  directly  they  are  removed  from  out-ot- 
doors,  as  heat  applied  very  suddenly,  or  at  too 
early  a  date  for  any  particular  variety,  usually 
acts  as  a  retarding  influence.  You  give  us  no 
idea  as  to  what  temperature  is  implied  by 
"  strong  heat."  Of  the  Daffodils  mentioned,  the 
most  suitable  for  early  forcing  is  the  double 
variety.  Even  this  one  would  be  better  intro- 
duced into  a  cold  house  at  once  and  allowed  to 
remain  there  for  a  fortnight  before  removing 
the  bulbs  into  a  structure  where  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature  is  45'-',  allowing  an  in- 
crease of  5^  each  week  until  the  maximum  of 
60*^  or  65°  is  reached.  Narcissus  poeticus  oma- 
tus  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit  until 
the  end  of  December,  when  a  mild  heat,  say, 
of  45°  may  be  given,  but  not  much  more  than 
this  until  it  is  seen  that  the  flower-scapes  have 
pushed  through  the  neck  of  the  bulb.  This 
variety  and  N.  "  Emperor"  are  not  suited  to 
early  forcing,  but  may  be  successfully  culti- 
vated to  succeed  the  earliest  batch.  The 
Tulips  may  be  placed  at  once  in  a  moist  at- 
mosphere and  bottom  heat  of  about  60°,  to  be 
increased  to  75°  in  a  fortnight's  time.  This 
crop  can  be  be=t  treated  in  a  frame,  covering 
the  bulbs  4  inches  or  6  inches  deep,  with  new 
cocoanut  fibre  refuse  before  placing  on  the 
lights,  which  should  be  darkened  with  sacks 
or  mats  to  maintain  the  heat,  and  ensure  the 
darkness  necessary  for  the  uniform  encourage- 
ment of  long  flower-stems.  Remove  the  fibre 
when  the  flower-buds  are  fully  grown,  keeping 
the  frame  covered  with  mats  until  the  blooms 
are  fit  to  cut. 

Grape  Rot  or  Anthracnose  (Gloeosporium 
AMPELOPHAGUM)  :  /.  B.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  all  fungal  diseases  spread  very 
rapidly,  therefore  no  time  should  be  lost, 
directly  the  disease  is  detected,  in  cutting  off 
and  burning  any  infected  leaves,  berries  or 
shoots.  After  ihi.s  has  been  done  the  foli- 
age shoots  should  be  dusted  with  flowers 
of  sulphur  at  intervals  of  ten  days.  A 
small  quantity  of  quicklime  should  be 
mixed  with  the  sulphur  on  the  second  ap- 
plication, and  the  quantity  of  lime  should  be 
increased  on  every  successive  occasion  until 
the  proportions  of  lime  and  sulphur  axe  nearly 
equal,  always  keeping  just  a  little  more  sul- 
phur than  lime.  Thoroughly  wash  the 
branches  in  winter  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 


of  iron.  Do  not  overdose  the  borders  with 
rich  stable  manures.  (Thanks  for  donation  to 
R.   G.   O.   F.   Box). 

*'  Illustkatioxs  of  the  Sexual  System  of 
Plants"  :  V/.  B.  L.  This  work,  by  the  Late 
Dr.  Robt.  John  Thornton,  is  out  of  date,  and 
its  value  depends  entirely  upon  its  historical 
significance.  If  you  consult  one  of  the  dealers 
in  secondhand  works  on  natural  history  sub- 
jects he  will  be  able  to  estimate  its  value  for 
you.  Perhaps  Messrs.  Wesley,  28,  Essex 
Street,  Strand,  or  Mr.  Wheldon,  Bookseller, 
Great  Queen  Street,  W.C.,  will  assist  you. 

MtJD  FKOM  A  PoxD  :  W.  B.  Soil  taken  from  a 
pond  is  usually  rich  in  organic  matter,  and 
forms  a  good  dressing  for  most  soils.  Allow 
the  substance  to  "  weather  "  for  some  months, 
turning  it  occasionally,  and  then  use  it  mixed 
with  other  soil.  Pond  mud,  after  proper  treat- 
ment, is  an  excellent  material  ior  applying 
as  a  top  dressing  to  lawns. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  A.L.  White  Paradise. —v4.  G. 
Gigney.  We  do  not  recognise  this  fruit ;  send  it  for 
inspection  to  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  R.H.S. 
— /.  C.  \V.  6^  Sons.  1,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seed- 
ling ;  2.  the  fruit  much  resembles  Northern  Spy  ; 
3.  Wiltshire  Defiance  ;  4,  Golden  Reinette. — 
\V.  J.  Bacon.  A,  The  Queen  ;  B,  Warner's 
King;  C,  Bramley's  Seedling;  D,  Lemon  Pip- 
pin; E,  Chaumontel ;  F,  Knight's  Monarch. — 
P.  E.  1,  Green  Balsam  ;  2,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling (Wellington)  ;  3.  Minchull  Crab;  4,  Gipsy 
King;  5,  Reinette  de  Granville;  G.  Mere  de 
Manage. 

Names  of  Plants  :  /.  The  Golden  Arbor- 
Vitae,  Thuya  occidentaHs  var.  aurea.  —  L.  M. 
and  Constant  Reader.  We  do  not  undertake 
to  name  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums.  Send 
to  one  of  the  important  trade  growers 
of  these  flowers.— G.  A.  C.  L^elio-Cattleya 
luminosa  (Laelia  tenebrosa  X  Cattleya  Dowiana 
aurea),  a  very  useful  decorative  plant. — South- 
port.  1  and  2,  garden-raised  varieties  of  Begonia 
semperflorens ;  3,  B.  subpellata  variety:  4,  B. 
Froebelii;  5,  B.  incarnata  metallica ;  6,  B. 
Ingramii ;  7,  Mesembryanthemum  multiflorum  ; 
8.  Sempervivnm  tortuosum  variegatum. — A.  C, 
Bridgii'ater.  Benthamia  fragifera.  It  bears  fruits 
having  a  superficial  resemblance  to  Straw- 
berries, specimens  of  which  are  sent  by  another 
correspondent. 

Orchid  Awards.  —  Cypripedium  Sanactaeus 
Etoniense,  C.  Arethusa,  and  Odontoglossum 
Groganice  gained  Awards  of  Merit  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
In  our  report  on  p.  381  of  the  last  issue,  by 
the  accidental  omission  of  a  head  line  they 
would  appear  to  be  First-class  Certificates. 

Preserving  Fronds  of  Adiantum  Fern  :  /.  C. 
Some  Ferns,  including  fronds  of  the  Maiden- 
hair variety,  that  had  been  excellently  pre- 
served by  Mr.  Groome,  of  8,  Seckforde  Street, 
Clerkenwell,  E.G.,  were  submitted  to  us  for 
inspection.  The  preserving  was  done  by  Mr. 
Groome's  own  process,  and  monies  derived 
from  this  source  is  devoted  by  Mr.  Groome 
to  certain  charities. 

Rock  Melon  Seed  :  T.  F.  P.  The  varieties  of 
rock  or  Cantaloup  Melon  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  ordinary  kinds.  You  should 
ask  the  seedsmen  for  the  particular  variety  you 
require.  The  value  of  this  fruit  is  given  in 
our  market  table  when  it  is  in  season.  See  an 
article  on  this  fruit  in  our  issue  for  December 
28,  1901,  p.  465. 

Violet  with  Galls  :  7i.  R.  The  galls  are 
caused  by  a  fungus,  Polycystic  violse,  the  Vio- 
let smut.  The  gall  is  caused  by  hypertrophy 
of  the  tissue,  due  to  the  irritation  set  up  by 
the  fungus.  The  disease  can  be  best  prevented 
from  spreading  by  burning  the  affected  plants. 
Can  you  send  us  a  few  more  specimens  of  the 
galls? 

Communications  Received.— J.  Bottrell  (thanks  for 
contribution  to  R.G.O.F.  box)— W.  K.— Dr.  R.,  Italy 
—J.  Douglas— G.  H.— J.  W.— A.  S.— W.  P.,  Lyd- 
l,ursl-T  J,  W.— W.  Crump— H.  F.  M.-A.  O.— Prof. 
I.  J.  B.— Henkel.  Darmstadt  (photographs)— J.  F. 
McL.— E.  H.  C— Major  Tvndall— Ed.  M.— Reading 
Gardeners'  Society— The  North  Downs  Mushroom 
C-irrniany- Geo.  S.  Sanders— E.  Molyneux— Bees, 
Limited— F.  J.  F.— E.  A.— J.  D.  G.— F.  R..  Ching- 
fnul-G.  H.  S.— A.  E.  S.— Redhill  and  Reigate  Gar- 
deners' Society— A-  W.  P.— W.  W.— Rev.  W.  W.— 
Geo.  D.— C.  C— F.  M— D.  C.~W.  H— Regular 
Reader— A.  L.— S.  F.  W.— W.  M.— Ed.  Sherwood— 
S.  J.  R.— Dr.  Rendic— T.  Lunt— W.  R.  D.— E.  H.  J. 
—Rev.  D.  R.  \V--\V.  J.  B. 
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HARDY    TREES    AND    SHRUBS 
SUITABLE  FOR  FORCING. 

FOR  many  years  a  few  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  cultivated  for  forcing, 
notably  Deutzia  gracilis,  Rhododen- 
dron sinense  (better  known  in  gardens 
as  Azalea  mollis),  and  Lilacs.  A  remarkable 
impetus,  however,  has  been  given  to  this 
practice  during  the  last  few  years,  due  to  two 
causes,  namely,  the  magnificent  groups  of 
forced  plants  exhibited  by  several  nursery- 
men at  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  to  trees  and  shrubs 
being  extensively  used  in  several  well-known 
public  and  private  gardens.  In  addition  to 
the  three  plants  mentioned  above,  many  of 
the  most  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  which 
flower  out-of-doors  from  Christmas  to  June 
can  be  successfully  forced  into  flower  under 
glass  in  advance  of  their  natural  season. 

In  gardens  p'ossessing  large  glass  struc- 
tures the  forcing  of  early-flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  in  pots  is  necessary  to  keep  the  house 
bright  after  the  gay  effects  produced  by  Chry- 
santhemums. During  the  months  of  January, 
February  and  March  the  nuinber  of  tall- 
growing  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  is  few, 
espe.ially  in  gardens  around  London  andother 
large  towns  where  smoke-laden  fogs  deplete 
the  plants  of  flowers  and,  in  some  instances, 
of  foliage  as  well.  Fortunately,  the  flowers  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  with  one  or  two  ex- 


ceptions, are  capable  of  withstanding  fog. 
Wistarias,   when  in  bloom,   suffer  the  most. 

Some  people  obj'ect  to  the  use  of  these 
forced  plants  for  indoor  decoration.  TTiey  think 
that  it  tends  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  display 
that  is  made  a  few  weeks  later  outside.  This 
excuse,  however,  is  a  very  lame  one,  for  the 
effect  of  tall  Pyrus,  Prunus,  Lilacs,  For- 
sythias,  etc,  arranged  indoors  amongst 
Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  and  Camellias  is  very 
different  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  growing 
under  natural  conditions  in  the  pleasure 
grounds.  Any  excuse  on  the  score  of  expense 
will  scarcely  hold  good,  for  they  are  very 
reasonable  in  price,  and  a  goodly  number  are 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  division. 

A  collection  of  suitable  subjects  may  be 
got  together  in  various  ways.  Several  nur- 
serymen have  for  some  years  past  made  a 
speciality  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  forcing. 
Their  rapidly-increasing  popularity  has  in- 
duced others  to  take  up  the  work,  so  that 
thousands  of  plants  are  now  annually  grown 
especially  for  the  purpose.  From  the 
Continent  we  import  many  more,  and  they 
are  largely  composed  of  Rhododendrons 
(especially  .'Vzalea  inollis),  Hj'drangea  pani- 
culata  grandiflora,  and  Prunus  triloba  flore 
pleno.  In  gardens  where  plenty  of  ground  is 
available  the  most  economical  practice  is 
to  grow  most  of  one's  own  material,  pur- 
chasing a  few  plants  each  year  of  the  more 
difficult  subjects  to  grow  and  prepare  for 
forcing.  It  seldom  pays  to  grow  Azalea 
mollis,  for  instance,  as  if  hard  forced  it  takes 
several  years  for  the  plants  to  get  back  to 
condition,  and  even  then  they  seldom  force  as 
well  as  purchased  plants.  They  are,  how- 
ever, amongst  the  cheapest  to  buy. 

The  position  selected  for  growing  the 
plants  outside  should  be  an  open  one, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  have  well-ripened 
growths  for  flowering.  A  deep  loam  will 
suit  most  of  the  subjects  to  be  grown,  but 
for  Ericaceous  plants  such  as  Rhododen- 
dron, peat  and  leaf-mould  must  be  added. 
For  these  the  loam  should  be  of  a 
sandy  nature.  Various  methods  are  neces- 
sary to  work  up  a  stock  :  .some  are  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  others  by  division,  seeds, 
budding,  grafting  and  layering.  On  an  aver- 
age it  takes  from  three  to  four  years  to  obtain 
plants  suitable  for  forcing.  In  the  first  in- 
stance this  will,  of  course,  seem  a  long  time 
to  wait,  but  when  once  a  stock  is  obtained, 
it  will  not  be  much  trouble  to  propagate  a 
few  plants  each  year, 

.\n  alternative  method  to  propagating  one's 
own  stock  consists  in  purchasing  young 
plants,  and  growing  them  on  in  the  nursery. 
On  paper  this  work  may  appear  to  occupy  a 
lot  of  time,  but  on  the  whole  the  plants  do  not 
require  so  much  attention  spent  on  them,  as 
is  needed  in  growing  Chrysanthemums,  for 
instance.  Beyond  a  little  pruning  and  thin- 
ning of  the  new  growths,  especially  on  young 
plants,  keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds, 
watering  if  the  weather  is  dry,  and  perhaps 
mulching,  the  plants  require  no  particular 
attention  during  the  summer. 

The  thinning  out  or  replanting  of  beds  and 
borders  in  the  pleasure  grounds  often  pro- 
vides a  few  extra  large  specimens.  If 
these  have  not  been  toe  crowded,  they  will 
most  likely  be  well  .set  with  buds.  Evergreen 
Rhododendrons,  Forsythias,  Prunus  triloba 
flore  pleno.  Spiraea  prunifolia  florc  pleno,  and 


Spiraea  arguta  are  subjects  we  sometimes 
lift  and  force  in  tubs. 

The  next  subject  to  be  dealt  with  is  the 
potting  of  the  plants  in  autumn.  Those 
which  are  intended  to  be  grown  for  several 
years  in  pots  should  be  given  rather  larger 
pots  than  the  others,  but  varying  according 
to  the  size  of  the  ball.  The  potting  soil 
should  be  largely  made  up  of  fibrous  loam,  to 
which  is  added  a  little  leaf-mould  and  well- 
decayed  manure.  Coarse  sand  can  be  added 
according  to  the  porosity  of  the  loam.  For 
Rhododendrons  and  other  Ericaceous  plants 
the  compost  may  consist  of  two  parts  light, 
sandy  loam,  one  part  peat,  and  one  part  leaf- 
mould.  Previous  to  potting,  the  balls  should 
be  immersed  in  water  if  at  all  dry,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  imported  plants.  Make  the 
soil  in  the  pots  moderately  firm.  Since  the 
wood  is  now  well  ripened,  the  plants  may  be 
stood  in  a  fairlj'-sheltered  position  where,  on 
the  approach  of  frosts,  the  pots  can  be  pro- 
tected with  hay,  straw,  or  bracken.  If  the 
weather  is  dry,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  Evergreen  Rhododendrons,  the  leaves  of 
which  shoot  off  the  water,  look  over  the  pots 
and  water  those  which  are  dry. 

The  time  to  commence  forcing  depends 
largely  on  when  the  plants  are  required.  The 
grower,  if  he  commences  in  December,  must 
exercise  more  care  in  the  selection  of  his  sub- 
jects than  would  be  necessary  later  in  the 
season.  Lilacs  are  forced  by  a  few  people  dur- 
ing this  month,  but  they  are  a  deal  of  trouble, 
and  the  plants  are  seldom  suitable  for  the 
conservatory,  the  flowers  being  only  fit 
for  cutting.  Rhododendron  Nobleanum,  R. 
praecox,  R.  sinense  (Azalea  mollis),  Viburnum 
Tinus,  Jasminum  nudiflorum.  Daphne 
Mezereum,  and  Corylopsis  pauciflora  can  all 
be  obtained  in  flower  at  Christmas.  Early  in 
January  many  more  subjects  become  avail- 
able :  of  these,  the  most  useful  are  Prunus 
triloba  flore  pleno,  P,  japonica  flore  albo 
pleno,  Forsythias,  Deutzias,  and  for  foliage 
the  many  beautiful  varieties  of  coloured 
Japanese  Maples,  During  February,  March, 
and  .'\pril,  a  warm  greenhouse  will  be 
sufficient  to  bring  most  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  used  for  forcing  into  flower.  Several 
plants  which  do  not  force  readily  till  the 
last-named  month  will  be  noted  when  treat- 
ing of  the  various  genera.  One  of  the  best- 
known  examples  is  Hydrangea  paniculata 
var,  grandiflora.  The  subjects  which  bloom 
earliest  in  the  open  air  should  be  forced  first, 
not  only  because  they  force  more  readily, 
but  when  in  flower  outside  it  is  not  desirable 
to  have  them  also  in  the  conservatory. 

In  most  private  gardens,  early  vineries, 
early  Peach-houses  and  orchard-houses  are 
being  started  during  the  months  I  have 
mentioned  for  forcing  trees  and  shrubs. 
These  houses  provide  ideal  conditions  for 
our  purpose.  Vineries  are  started  at 
about  so  degrees,  gradually  rising  in  about 
a  fortnight  to  6o  degrees  or  more.  When 
forcing  trees  and  shrubs,  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere must  be  maintained  in  the  house  by 
syringing  the  plants  several  times  daily,  also 
damping  the  stages  and  floors.  But  these 
are  just  the  conditions  maintained  in  the 
fruit  houses.  In  public  parks  and  gardens 
a  house  is  set  apart  for  the  purpose  when 
forcing  is  practised  to  any  considerable 
extent,  A  few  plants  can  be  started  in  ,a 
stove,    and    for    dwarf-growing    subjects    a 
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forcing  pit  will  be  suitable.  It  is  better  not  to 
maintain  too  great  a  heat,  especially  when  the 
plants  are  first  placed  inside.  A  commendable 
practice  adopted  in  one  garden  where  I  worked, 
was  as  soon  as  the  plants  from  the  earliest  vinery 
v/ere  moved  out,  to  bring  those  in  from  vinery 
No.  2,  place  those  from  the  third  vinery  in 
the  second,  and  replace  these  with  another  batch 
from  out-of-doors.  The  three  principal  evils  of 
hard  forcing  are:  (1)  the  flowers  are  small, 
and  they  open  irregularly  ;  (2)  flowers  do  nol 
last  so  long  as  when  brought  on  gradually  ; 
(3)  the  plants  are  weakened,  therefore  can- 
ned be  forced  again  for  a  number  of  years 
afterwards,  if  at  all.  When  the  blooms 
are  about  half  expanded,  the  plants  will 
be  better  removed  to  an  intermediate  house  for 
a  day  or  two  previous  to  being  placed  in  the 
conservatory.  The  time  it  takes  to  obtain  trees 
and  shrubs  in  flower  largely  depends  upon 
whether  they  are  placed  in  heat  during  Decem- 
ber, January,  February  or  March.  When  placed 
inside  during  the  first-named  month,  as  a  rule, 
a  month  to  six  weeks  is  required.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  for  Rhododendron-  Nobleanum 
and  R.  prascox  often  flower  in  a  fortnight.  The 
period  of  six  weeks  is  gradually  reduced  till,  in 
.March  and  April,  some  subjects  open  bloom 
after  a  week  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Two  fur- 
ther conditions  governing  the  time  plants  take 
to  force  are,  first,  the  season  the  plants  flower 
naturally  outside,  and,  second,  the  temperature 
in  which  they  are  forced,  including  the  amount 
of  sun  experienced  each  day ;  the  latter  condition 
varying  considerably  in  different  localities. 

Treatment  after  Forcing. 

This  is  the  period  when,  unfortunately,  oviring 
to  lack  of  house  accommodation,  many  plants 
are  spoiled.  It  is  the  spring  of  the  year,  a  season 
when  in  most  gardens  the  greenhouses  are 
crowded  with  summer  bedding  plants.  TTie  best 
place  for  the  earliest  forced  trees  and  shrubs  is 
a  warm  greenhouse,  where  they  can  make  their 
growth.  For  those  forced  in  February  and 
March  a  cool  house  will  be  suitable,  alter  this 
a  sheltered  position  under  a  hedge  or  wall  will 
be  sufficient  for  most  of  them.  In  the  case  ol 
some  plants,  Prunus  triloba  flore  pleno,  for  in- 
stance, hard  pruning  is  necessary  after  flower- 
ing. For  others  the  cutting  out  of  old,  and  the 
thinning  of  young  shoots,  together  with  the 
shaping  of  the  plants,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
All  the  flowers  must  be  removed  s  soon  as 
convenient.  When  nicely  started  after  flower- 
ing, growth  may  be  considerably  improved  by 
frequent  syringing,  and  liquid  manure  water 
should  be  given. 

'i  May  all  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  a  shel- 
tered position  out-of-doors.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  they  can  be  overhauled.  Those  suit- 
able for  forcing  again  next  year  should  have 
the  pots  plunged  to  the  rim  in  a  bed  of  ashes 
provided  for  the  purpose.  The  remainder  must 
be  planted  in  the  nursery,  unless  amongst  them 
are  some  which  appear  quite  worn  out,  when  the 
rubbish  heap  will  be  the  best  place  for  them. 
As  far  as  possible,  however,  this  weeding  out 
should  be  done  immediatelv  after  flowering, 
for  no  good  purpose  is  served  by  housing  the 
plants  for  two  months  and  then  throwing  them 
away.  Rhododendron  sinense  (Azalea  mollis) 
are  not  worth  keeping  if  they  were  forced  into 
flower  as  early  as  January.  The  plants  plunged 
in  ashes  will  require  plenty  of  water  during  the 
summer,  and  in  most  cases  liberal  feeding  till 
growth  is  completed.  Before  forcing  them  again 
next  year,  the  surface  soil  should  be  removed, 
replacing  it  with  some  rich  soil  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  The  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots 
must  also  be  carefully  examined. 

So  far,  in  these  notes,  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  forcing  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers.  In  both  com- 
mercial and  private  gardens,  but  more  especially 
in  the  former,  thousands  of  plants  are  grown  to 
supply  cut  flowers.  Roses,  Lilacs,  and  Rhodo- 
dendron sinense  (Azalea  mollis)   are  the  three 


principal  plants  grown  for  this  purpose.  In 
private  gardens  also  the  smaller  plants  are  used 
for  house  decoration.  The  chief  subject  sold  iq 
shops  for  this  purpose  is  Rhododendron  sinense, 
the  flowers  of  which  last  well  on  the  plants 
when  gummed. 

Several   plants   are   grown   for  their  beautiful 


Fig.  166. — lilac  shoot  affected  by 
pseddomonas  syring.*. 

foliage  alone,  which,  brought  on  in  heat,  is  often 
prettier  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  develop  natur- 
ally. The  best  known  subjects  for  this  purpose 
are  Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  Prunus  cerasifera 
var.  atropurpurea  (P.  Pissardii),  and  the  many 
beautiful  forms  of  Japanese  Maples. 

Acer. — The  Japanese  Maples,  varieties  of 
Acer  japonicum  and  A.  palmatum,  are  especially 
suitable  for  cultivation  in  pots  for  intermixing 
with  flowering  plants  in  the  conservatory  early 
in  the  year.     Being  for  the  most  part  of  dwarf 


Fig.  167. — pseodomonas  svrince. 
(Very  highly  magnified.) 

habit,  and  comparatively  slow  in  growth,  they 
may  be  cultivated  in  pots  and  forced  for 
several  years.  By  no  means  less  valuable 
w-hen  forced  are  the  sorts  exhibiting  various 
shades  of  green.  In  addition  to  bush  plants, 
standards  and  half  standards  of  most  of 
the  varieties  are  sold  by  nurserymen  making 
a  speciality  of  them.     The  majority  of  the  Japa- 


nese Maples  are  forms  of  A.  palmatum.  A  few 
of  the  best  and  most  distinct  are :  A.  atropur- 
purea (purple-red),  A.  dissectum  (elegant  dis- 
sected green  foliage),  A.  dissectum  purpureum 
(red  foliage  finely  cut),  A.  roseo  marginatum 
(rose-coloured  variegation),  A.  septemlobum,  A. 
elegans  purpureum  (deep  purple,  beautifully  ser. 
rated),  and  A.  dis.sectum  ornatum  (bronze- 
purple).  Of  the  several  varieties  of  A.  palma- 
tum the  variety  aureum,  with  golden  foliage, 
is  by  far  the  most  valuable  for  cultivation  in  pots. 
The  beautiful  variegated  Maple,  Acer 
Negundo  variegata,  often  used  so  effectively  in 
the  pleasure  grounds,  becomes  more  highly  col- 
oured when  forced,  the  variegation  being  a 
beautiful  milk-white.  They  are  grown  in  four 
forms  for  forcing,  namely,  standards,  half 
standards,  pyramids  and  bushes.  A.  Osborn. 
(To  be  continued. ) 


NEW  LILAC   LEAF   DISEASE  IN  ENGLAND, 

(PSEUDOMONAS  SYRINGE.) 
Lilac  leaves  and  young  shoots  have  been  sent 
to  me  from  time  to  time  showing  pronounced 
spotting.  The  spots  were  generally  covered  by 
a  dense  olive-green  fungus  growth,  which  proved 
to  be  Cladosporium  herbarum.  The  dead  tissuies 
were  filled  with  the  spawn  of  this  fungus,  which 
followed  probably  scorching  bv  sun,  or  injury  by 
smoke  or  fumes.  My  material  for  examination 
was  generally  unsatisfactory,  which  rendered  an 
investigation  extremely  difficult.  However,  the 
disease  was  brought  again  and  again  to  my 
notice,  the  spots  being  generally  covered  by  the 
same  fungus. 

In  May  this  year  I  received  plenty  oJ  fresh 
material,  with  no  fungus  growth  visible.  The 
leaves  showed  in  some  cases  a  remarkable 
blotchiness  (see  fig.  166),  and  seemed  altogether 
badly  scorched.  But  Lilac,  being  a  very  hardy 
plant,  and  healthy  plants  being  in  bloom  at  the 
time,  my  suspicions  were  aroused  when  I  ascer- 
tained  that  the  injury  appeared  suddenly  and 
seemed  rapidly  spreading.  Some  of  the  diseased 
shoots  were  placed  in  a  bottle  with  water  in  a 
greenhouse,  and  were  covered  with  a  glass 
globe.  No  fungi  appeared,  although  the  spots 
increased  in  size.  They  travelled  along  the 
midrib  and  extended  down  the  side  ribs,  but 
also  appeared  quite  disconnected  with  either. 
Soon  the  leaves  were  greatly  disfigured.  Some 
shoots  I  wanted  to  grow  under  shaded  globes; 
a  blue  globe,  and  one  covered  with  black  paper, 
were  selected  for  the  purpose.  Strangely  and  in- 
explicably the  spots  present  on  the  leaves  covered 
by  the  blue  globe  did  not  increase,  but  dried  up  ; 
w!iile  those  under  the  papered  globe  increased 
rather  more  rapidly  than  under  that  of  clear 
glass. 

This  observation  led  to  the  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  the  diseased  tissues.  Immediately 
a  large  number  of  bacteria  oozed  from  the  sec- 
tions, but  no  fungus  mycelium  could  be  traced. 
Bacteria  had  been  noticed  in  the  previous  speci- 
mens, but  were  regarded  as  secondary  to  the 
Cladosporium.  I  examined  at  the  same  time  some 
other  plants  which  showed  this  fungus  growing 
on  them,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  totally  different 
appearance  of  the  spots,  microscopically  and 
otherwise.  They  seemed  of  more  superficial 
nature,  and  generally  one  epidermis  was  found 
intact.  Now,  in  the  Lilac  leaf  spot  both  surfaces 
were  destroyed.  The  spots  seemed  exactly  like 
those  produced  by  fire  or  scorchings  of  young 
and  tender  leaves  by  the  sun.  They  were  parched 
without  being  brittle  and  dry. 

The  bacteria,  whick  I  isolated  from  the  leaves, 
were  rod-shaped.  Sometimes  they  appeared  tt> 
be  moving  and  sometimes  they  were  station- 
ary. They  measured  from  1.3  to  3.0  micro- 
millimetres  in  length.  Some  of  the  diseased 
tissues  were  placed  into  a  test  tube  "with 
water,  to  which  a  little  cane  sugar  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  was  added.  The  tube  was- 
well  shaken,  and  a  little  of  the  liquid  contents 
wa^  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  petri  dish  filled 
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wilh  nutrient  agar.  This  dish  was  placed  into 
an  incubator,  and  in  36  hours  some  colonies  of 
bacteria  had  appeared.  Unfortunately  there 
were  six  different  kinds,  which  rendered  the 
discovery  of  the  responsible  organism  didicult. 
Ho\^'eve^,  a  pure  culture  was  made  of  eacii  on 
gelatine  and  agar,  to  which  a  decoction  of 
Lilac  leaves  was  added.  Some  bacteria  seemed 
to  thrive  better  than  others,  and  they  were  used 
to  inoculate  healthy  Lilac  leaves.  At  first  none 
seemed  to  "  take."  The  small  needle  pxuic- 
tures,  made  for  the  purpose  of  infection,  healed 
up  again,  and  the  lea^'es  remained  apparently  un- 
injured. Two  months  later,  however,  one  branch 
inoculated  with  the  bacterium  from  culture  i 
showed  spotted  leaves,  streaky,  yellowish-brown 
at  first,  confluent  and  darker  as  they  increased 
in  size.  Diseased  tissues  were  fixed  and  sec- 
tioned. These  showed  bacteria  in  the  tissues, 
small  rods,  frequently  in  rapid  motion.  On  com- 
parison with  those  in  a  slide  preserved  from  the 
first  (and  original)  specimens,  they  agreed  in 
size,  shape,  and  habit.  t 

I  now  carefully  cleaned  a  spotted  leaf,  and 
immersed  it  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  weak  solution 
of  perchloride  of  mercury  to  kill  all  surface  bac- 
teria, hoping  that  the  bacteria  in  the  tissues 
would  not  be  touched.  But  on  placing  the 
browned  tissues  on  sterile  agar  tubes,  no  develop- 
ment took  place,  proving  that  they  also  had  been 
killei/  I  again  had  to  resort  to  isolation 
methods,  and,  after  a  series  of  failures,  a  bac- 
terium was  isolated  and  grown  in  pure  culture, 
which  showed  strong  resemblance  to  those  found 
in  the  original  tissues.  All  diseased  shoots  were 
now  cut  off  the  Lilac  bush,  used  in  the  experi- 
ment, and  placed  in  water  under  globes  the  same 
as  the  others.  They  behaved  in  the  manner 
already  described. 

Continuing  the  inoculation  experiment,  new 
shoots  were  infected  with  bacteria  from  the  pure 
culture.  Towards  the  end  of  August  charac- 
teristic blotches  covered  the  leaves.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  this  bacterium  is  the  responsible  cause 
of  the  Lilac  disease,  for  the  same  bacteria 
were  isolated  from  the  artificially-infected 
leaves  as  from  the  specimens  previously  dealt 
with.  Bacteria  from  fresh-  cultures  showed  a 
distinct  motility.  They  were  consequently 
stained  for  ffagella  or  lashes  with  which  these 
organisms  move,  and  one  or  two  polar  lashes 
were  found.  Thus  they  seemed  related  to  the 
Hyacinth  germ  of  Wakker,  but  they  were  longer, 
and  often  i.^.  chains  of  two  and  more. 

In  order  to  classify  the  germ,  I  looked  up  the 
literature  on  the  subject,  and  discovered  the 
identical  injury  described  as  caused  by  Pseudo- 
monas  Syringae  Beijerinck  (see  fig.  167).  The 
disease  has  appeared  amongst  Lilacs  in  a 
nursery  in  a  north-western  province  of  Ger- 
many, and,  later  on,  in  Holland,  where 
the  injury  was  described  firstly  by  Profes- 
sor Kitzema  Bos,  who  pointed  out  the 
infective  nature  of  the  disease.  Latterly,  Dr. 
Beijerinck  took  up  the  investigation,  and  named 
the  bacterium.  (See  C.  I.  I.  van  Hall,  Bijdragm 
tot  de  Ketinis  der  bakteriede  Planlenzicktcn,  1902.) 
He  proved  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  bacterium 
by  infecting  Pyrus  Malus,  P.  communis,  Prunus 
Mahaleb,  Polygonum  Fagopyrum,  Atriplex  hor- 
tensis,  and  Populus  nigra,  on  the  leaves  of 
which  plant  I  have  quite  recently  observed  a 
disease  which  I  now  regard  as  identical  with 
that  of  the  Lilac. 

The  disease  appears  to  be  established  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  sent  to  me  from  various 
parts.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  disease 
is  generally  more  prevalent  in  trees  growing  on 
wet  situations.  Solitary  shrubs  and  those  grow- 
ing on  well-drained  land  I  have  never  seen  at- 
tacked. A  careful  look-out  should  be  kept  for 
the  spots,  and  all  diseased  shoots  should  be  cut 
off  and  burnt.  Spraying  is  of  no  use.  Should 
any  other  plants,  mentioned  in  this  note,  be 
found  attacked,  they  should  be  treated  similarly 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  pest,  which  may 
be  controlled  if  all  will  join  in  its  destruction.  H. 
T.    Gitssow. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    NOTES. 

TABLE  DECORATIONS  AT  THE  AUTUMN 
SHOWS. 
AL^rosT  every  society  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted provides  a  c^ass  for  table  decorations, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  results  are  satis- 
factory, and  very  often  this  portion  of  the  show 
is  the  least  interesting.  In  many  instances  the 
prizes  offered  are  inadequate,  especially  as  the 
necessary  fiov.'ers  and  greenery  have  generally 
to  be  purchased  by  the  exhibitor,  because  these 
competitors  are  not,  as  a  rule,  themselves 
growers.  When  20s.  is  offered  as  the  first  prize, 
small  wonder  if  the  result  is  of  a  mediocre 
character.  There  is  no  reason  why  committees 
should  not  make  this  a  popular  section  of  their 
show,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  at  the  sum- 
mer displays.  In  many  instances  the  classes  are 
badly  worded  in  the  schedules,  for  those  respon- 
sible do  not  appear  to  understand  what  should 
be  the  conditions  or  arrangements  for  such 
classes. 

Sometimes  prizes  are  offered  for  a  decorated 
vase  or  epergne  suitable  for  a  dinner-table 
centre.  All  manner  of  receptacles  are  employed, 
and  the  space  provided  for  their  display 
is  quite  insufficient.  In  many  instances 
where  tables  ara  to  be  decorated,  they  are  too 
small :  a  suitable  size  is  3  feet  long  by  2  feet 
wide.  Exhibitors,  judges,  and  the  public  alike 
do  not  know  whether  such  exhibits  are  intended 
to  be  taken  as  representing  the  whole  of  the 
decorations  for  a  dinner-table  or  merely  the 
centre  of  such.  What  wonder,  then,  if  there 
is  a  diversity  of  opinion  expressed  as  to  the 
awarding  of  the  prizes  ! 

In  some  instances  the  tables  are  much  too 
large.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  same  two 
errors  are  to  be  found  on  the  part  of  exhibitors, 
viz.,  the  employment  of  unsuitable  receptacles, 
and  the  overcrowding  of  the  flowers  and 
greenery. 

The  employment  of  rustic  stands  is  far  too 
common,  and,  as  a  rule,  these  receptacles  are 
too  tall  to  be  effective.  Exhibitors  seem  to 
forget  that  flowers  are  not  placed  upon  a 
table  to  be  an  obstruction,  but  for  a  pleasure, 
and,  no  matter  how  attractive  they  are  as 
flowers,  if  they  obtrude  they  lose  much  of  their 
interest.  It  was  a  pleasure  at  the  November 
show  of  the  National  Chrj'santhemum  Society 
to  see  Mr.  Felton  break  away  from  the  stereo- 
typed form  of  rustic  stand.  His  first-prize  table 
was  an  object-lesson  in  originality  and  sim- 
plicity. In  another  class,  even  though  this  ex- 
hibitor did  not  obtain  a  prize,  the  receptacles 
used — a  silver  bowl  in  the  centre  and  small  silver 
vases  at  the  corners — were  quite  different  to 
those  ordinarily  employed. 

Many  competitors  overload  their  stands  with 
flowers  and  greenery  until  all  the  beauty  of  the 
exhibit  is  lost. 

JAPANESE    VARIETIES     FOR 
DECORATION. 

At  some  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions,  and 
with  excellent  results,  one  or  more  classes  are 
provided  for  a  vase  of  disbudded  blooms 
arranged  with  any  kind  of  foliage.  They  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  large  exhibition 
blooms  for  decorative  purposes  in  the  dwelling 
house.  At  Edinburgh  and  Windsor  Chrysanthe- 
mum shows,  such  a  class  is  made  a  distinct  fea- 
ture, and,  as  competition  is  keen,  the  display  is 
very  effective  in  appearance.  Sometimes  tall 
vases,  as  much  as  4  feet  in  height,  are  employed. 
When  such  are  arranged  on  an  ordinary  table 
they  do  not  produce  the  best  effect,  for  vases  of 
this  type  should  have  a  position  on  the  ground, 
where  the  upper  surface  of  the  blooms  can  be 
seen  to  advantage.  At  Edinburgh,  as  many  as 
30  large  blooms  are  employed  in  a  single  vase  ; 
while  at  Windsor,  the  number  is  limited  to  12  : 
for  the  best  effect  the  larger  number  is  to  be 
recommended. 

Committees  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know 
how    to    provide    a    change    in    their    classes. 


Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for  a  pleasing 
change,  and  a  substantial  prize  will  nearly 
always  produce  a  desirable  exhibit.  Too 
often  one  hears  the  remark,  "These  huge 
Japanese  blooms  are  of  no  use  for  decorative 
purposes."  But  such  a  class  as  I  have  described 
proves  the  utility  of  this  type  of  flower  for  use 
in  the  decoration  of  dwelling  rooms. 

In  arranging  blossoms  in  such  vases,  a  colour 
scheme  should  be  aimed  at,  such  as  is  given  by 
arranging  together  J.  H.  Silsbury  (terra-cotta- 
crimson),  F.  S.  Vallis  (pale  yellow).  Lady  Talbot 
(primrose),  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee  (rich  crimson),  or  the 
rich  terra-cotta-red  of  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis.  Tall 
vases  are  enhanced  in  beauty  when  draped  with 
Asparagus  Sprengeri,  trails  of  Ampelopsis 
Veitchri,  or  other  similar  material.  Trails  of 
coloured  vines,  Prunus  Pissardii,  Guelder  Roses, 
Dogwood,  Spirsa  Thunbergii,  Green  Box,  and 
Golden  Privet  can  be  interspersed  with  the 
blooms.    E.  Molvneux. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 

ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER  AT  KEW. 
Many  interesting  Orchids  are  in  flower  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  at  the  present  time,  one 
of  the  rarest  and  most  stately  in  appearance 
being  Lissochilus  giganteus,  with  its  large  pli- 
cate leaves  and  tall  inflorescence  of  large  rose- 
pink  flowers.  The  genus  Catasetum  also  has  a 
goodly  number  in  bloom,  well  representing  the 
wide  range  in  variation  in  the  members  of  the 
genus,  the  species  including  C.  tabulate,  with  its 
elongated  labellum  bearing  a  thickened  table- 
like plate  up  the  middle;  the  showy  C.  splen- 
dens,  the  prettily-marked  C.  quadridens,  and 
others ;  the  allied  genus  Mormodes  having  M. 
Buccinator  and  M.  badia,  with  its  bright 
claret-red  flowers  in  bloom. 

The  genus  Bulbophyllura,  including  Cirrho- 
petalum,  are  finely  represented  at  all  seasons.  -\t 
present  B.  Pechei,  B.  Careyanum,  B.  cupreum, 
and  others  of  that  section  are  most  in  evidence^ 
together  with  B.  blepharistes,  B.  recurvum  and 
others.  The  species  of  Spathoglottis  thrive  well 
at  Kew,  and  flower  for  a  long  time,  those  now  out 
including  S.  kewensis,  S.  aurea,  S.  plicata,  and 
Its  bright-rose  variety  Micholitzii ;  Habenaria 
carnea  is  still  well  in  bloom,  also  the  little-known 
Mormolyce  lineolata,  a  Mexican  species  with 
curious  red-brown  blooms  ;  Ccelogyne  Rossiana, 
C.  fiexuosa  and  other  Coelogynes ;  Cymbidium 
giganteum,  C.  longiflorum,  and  C.  Gammiea- 
num  ;  Maxillaria  sefigera,  M.  madida,  and  vari- 
ous Ornithidiums,  and  Camaridiums  were  noted. 
In  the  warmer  houses  a  good  selection  of 
Angrajcums  are  in  bloom,  chiefly  of  the  section 
Listrostachys,  which  are  represented  by '  L. 
Chailluana  ;  several  L.  MonteiriE  and  L.  pellu- 
cida,  Mystacidium  augustum,  Phalajnopsis 
rosea,  P.  denticulata,  P.  Sanderiana,  Acampe 
papillosa,  and  the  pretty  Sarcanthns  ornithor- 
hynchus  ;  the  showy  section  being  represented 
by  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis. 

In  the  cool  houses  are  many  species  of  Mas- 
devallia,  Pleurothallis  and  Octomeria  in  bloom  ; 
Oncidium  ornithorhynchum,  and  its  pure  white 
form  ;  the  dwarf  O.  uniHorum,  O.  unicorne,  O. 
cheirophorum  ;  the  pretty  Sophronilis  cernua, 
and  S.  grandiflora ;  a  number  of  bright- 
rose-coloured  Pinguicula  caudata,  which,  al- 
though not  an  Orchid,  is  usually  grown  in  the 
Orchid  house;  Epidendrum  variegatum,  E.  lati- 
labre,  E.  cochleatum,  and  other  Epidendrums. 
Neobenthamia  gracilis,  an  almost  perpetual 
flowerer;  Oncidium  Kramerianum,  Polystachya 
pubescens,  with  pretty  spikes  of  yellow  fragrant 
flowers;  P.  Buchananii,  P.  laxiflora,  Eria  longi- 
spicata,  Eulophia  guineensis,  Sobralia  decora, 
various  Calanthes,  including  the  Veitchian  C. 
Dominii  of  the  early  days  of  Orchid  hybridising  ; 
Dendrobium  erijeflorum  ;  some  Cattleya  labiata, 
and  a  selection  of  showy  hybrid  Cattleyas  and 
Lffilio-Cattleyas,  which  are  found  to  be  very 
useful  for  decorative  purposes.    B. 
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BABHSEY,  FELIXSTOWE,  SUFFOLK. 

The  residence  of  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  Bart., 
at  Felixstowe,  Suffolk,  is  remarkable  for 
the  site  upon  which  the  house  has  bsen 
built  and  the  gardens  formed.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  place  was  a  mere  sandbank,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  windswept 
spot  even  on  the  East  Coast  than  that  which 
was  selected  for  this  residence.  Considering 
the  natural  disadvantages  of  the  environment,  it 
is  astonishing  what  a  fine  place  has  been  laid 
out  around  the  mansion,  of  which  an  illustra- 
tion is  given  at  fig.  168.  Modern  engineers  ap- 
pear capable  of  building  handsome  houses  under 
almost  any  conditions,  and  they  can  make  their 
base  what  they  wish  it  to  be,  but  it  is  another 
matter  altogether  when  attempts  are  made 
to  carry  out  first-class  gardening  under  con- 
ditions absolutely  opposed  to  the  growth  of  all 
but  the  very  hardiest  species  of  plants.  Every 
gardener  knows  the  value  of  shelter  in  the  culti- 
vation of  plants,  and  has  to  take  measures  to 
provide  shelter  in  one  portion  or  another  of 
his  garden.      But  at  Bawdsey  Manor  the   matter 


arranged  that  its  artificial  formation  is  not 
wholly  apparent.  When  we  visited  the  gardens, 
at  midsummer,  there  were  not  many  species  in 
flower,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  selection  had 
been  made  with  a  view  to  including  plants  most 
likely  to  thrive  under  the  unusual  conditions 
to  which  the  rockery  is  exposed,  rather  than  of 
risking  a  number  of  choice  Alpine  species  with 
little  hope  of  their  ever  getting  satisfactorily 
established.  We  noticed  species  of  Thymus, 
Iberis,  Centranthus,  Gypsophila,  Lupinus  ar- 
boreus,  Eryngium,  Hydrangea,  Calendula, 
Veronica  Hendersonii  ''Purple  Queen,"  Aubrie- 
tia,  Mesembrvanthtmum  acinaciforme,  Coro- 
nilla  glauca,  and  Fuchsia  Riccartonii,  but  these 
do  not  represent  a  tenth  of  the  species  that  are 
planted  or  that  have  the  appearance  of  making 
the  best  of  the  environment  that  is  possible. 
At  fig.  169  there  is  shown  a  sunken  garden, 
and  this  feature  also  is  one  to  which  much  in- 
terest is  attached,  for  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter  has 
formed  it  on  the  exact  site  of  an  old  coastguard 
station,  which  he  first  had  to  blow  up  with  ex- 
plosives. It  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration 
that  there  are  underground  passages  or  tunnels 


nished  with  such  plants  as  Honeysuckle,  Cle- 
matis, Ficus,  species  of  Rubus,  Periploca,  and 
other  suitable  genera. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  plants  at  Bawdsey 
is  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  for  it  succeeds  in  the 
most  exposed  situations,  and  the  hedge  formed 
of  this  species  is  a  surprising  testimony  to  its 
value  for  similar  situations  on  the  East  Coast. 
We  ought  to  add  that  the  rockery  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  garden  faces  the  sea  on  the 
south  or  south-east  and  not  direct  east  as  might 
otherwise  be  supposed.  Mr.  Nimmo,  whose 
maintenance  of  these  gardens  fully  deserved 
the  appreciation  already  given,  informed  us- 
that  the  land  winds  from  the  north-w^st  were 
even  worse  than  those  from  the  sea,  and  conse- 
quently protection  of  some  sort  or  another  is 
necessary  all  round. 

There  are  fruit  and  plant  houses  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  indoor  products  for  supplying  the 
residence ;  800  Chrysanthemums  are  cultivated 
in  potSj  and  in  addition  to  the  flower  garden 
around  the  private  residence,  there  are  four 
acres  of  land  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
trees  and  vegetable  crops. 


Fig.  i68. — bawdsey  m.\nor,  felixstowe,  the  residence  of  sir  cuthbert  ouilter,  bakt. 


assumes  a  supreme  degree  of  importance  ;  the 
uncurbed  winds  are  often  sufficient  to  blow  a 
plant  out  of  the  earth  altogether,  and  it  is 
only  behind  some  sort  of  shelter  that  it  is 
worth  trying  to  cultivate  ordinary  species. 
However,  Alpine  and  rock  plants  are  extra- 
ordinary in  their  habits  and  powers  of 
withstanding  exposure,  and  many  of  them 
are  quite  capable  of  thriving  upon  a 
rockery  that  rises  to  a  great  height  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  is  exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blow 
from  the  sea.  This  rockery  wall  may  be  seen 
from  the  garden  side,  in  the  illustration  at  fig. 
169,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  it  as  photographed 
from  the  vi^ater  side  is  shown  in  fig.  170.  The 
rockery  fulfils  the  uses  of  a  sea  wall,  thus  pro- 
tecting the  gardens  to  some  extent  from  sea 
winds.  It  has  a  height  of  150  feet,  and  extends 
along  the  shore  for  a  distance  of  400  yards. 
The  rockery  is  built  of  burrs  embedded  in 
cement,  and  Suffolk  crag  thrown  on  its  surface, 
but  the  structure  is  so  artistically  and  skilfully, 


leading  from  the  sunken  garden  to  the  shore 
side  of  the  rockery.  The  photograph  was  taken 
in  spring,  before  the  bedding  plants  were  put 
out,  but  when  we  saw  the  garden  it  presented  a 
very  gay  picture  indeed,  and  a  low  brick  wall, 
which  partially  encloses  it,  was  of  delightful 
interest,  being  covered  with  Roses  and  other 
shrubs  in  full  flower,  whilst  on  the  top  of  the 
wall  were  tubs  containing  Hydrangeas  and  stone 
vases  filled  with  Carnations  flowering  abun- 
dantly. 

We  have  seldom  seen  more  gorgeous  bedding 
than  was  noticed  at  Bawdsey.  There  are  broad 
borders  of  herbaceous  plants  that  last  season 
app;ared  so  thoroughly  we.l  ordered  and  culti- 
vated  that  our  admiration  was  unqualified.  The 
aim  was  evidently  to  secure  the  best  colour 
effects,  and  in  one  instance  a  border  was 
planted  in  groups  or  beds,  representing  respec- 
tively yellow,  red,  blue,  white,  and  lavender. 

A  massive-looking  pergola  with  stone  pillars 
and  wooden  top  is  now  almost  completely  fur- 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 

KEL)  AND  URIZZLY  GRAPES. 
It  would  be  difBcult  to  discover  a  reason  why 
table  Grapes  other  than  the  dark  purple  and 
white  and  yellow  varieties  are  commonly  so 
little  esteemed.  We  grow  some  black  (dark 
purple)  Grapes  extremely  lacking  in  good 
flavour ;  as,  for  example,  Gros  Colmar  and 
West's  St.  Peter's,  the  former  on  account  of  its 
showy  bunches  and  large  berries,  and  the  latter 
becaues  the  fruit  will  keep  in  good  condition  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  whether  on  the  vine,  or 
if  cut  with  6  inches  of  the  shoot  attached 
and  stuck  into  a  bottle  partly  filled  with  water — 
a.  process  unfavourable  to  good  flavour  in 
any  variety.  It  is  sweet  and  juicy,  pleasant 
eating  but  not  rich  in  flavour.  Royal  Ascot 
is  another  purplish-black  Grape  of  second- 
rate  quality,  the  bunches  being  of  small 
size.  It  is  a  variety  cultivated  by  some  per- 
sons for  fruiting  early.  The  skin  is  \ery 
thick,    with    a    dense    bloom,      Barron,    in    his 
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Vines  and  Vine  Culture,  describes  it  as  being  a 
*'  second  early,"  that  is,  that  under  hothouse 
culture  the  fruit  ripens  later  than  Royal  Musca- 
dine, Foster's  Seedling,  or  Black  Hamburgh, 
but  before  Madresiield  Court.  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden  is  an  early  sweetwater  of  fine 
app:arance,  but  second-rate  in  regard  to  flavour. 
The  berries  are  of  an  oval  shape,  and  the 
bunches  18  to  24  inches  in  length.  As  an  open- 
air  Grape  it  may  be  recommended  for  growing 
on  a  south  wall.  My  purpose  is  to  call  attention 
to  a  class  of  Grapes  not  regarded  with  much 
favour  at  the  present  day  by  ourselves,  but 
which  are  greatly  liked  for  their  fine  flavour 
and  handsome  appearance,  in  France,  Southern 
Germany,  Spain  and  Italy.  I  refer  to  the 
rosy-red,  pale  red,  light  purple,  and  grizzly 
varieties,  some  of  which  the  painter  delights  to 
paint,  as  is  to  be  noted  in  the  pictures  of  still 


Matabon  and  Malvoise  de  Tours.  I  assume  that 
the  first  name  given  above  should  have  been 
written  Ziment,  a  white  and  rose-coloured 
variety  from  Hungary  or  Austria.  Of  varieties 
not  found  in  the  collection  from  France,  the 
following  varieties  of  this  class  of  Grapes,  suit- 
able for  vinery  cultivation  or  against  warm 
aspects  in  this  country  may  be  mentioned,  viz., 
Red  Muscat  having  large  berries,  Merches  hav- 
ing a  medium-sized  bunch  and  berry  of  a  red 
and  white  colour  ;  Assyrian,  red  in  tint  and  of  a 
fairly  large  size  ;  and  Auvernais,  large  berries, 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  Muscat  of  Bianco 
is  also  red  ;  De  Genes  has  a  large  red 
berry,  as  is  Rouge  de  St.  Antoine;  and  Velt- 
liner,  a  medium-sized  berry  of  red  or  rose  col- 
ouring. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  varie- 
ties cultivated  in  this  country,   viz.,   Chasselas 


much  employed  in  wine  manufacture  on  the 
Continent,  owing  to  the  lack  of  colour,  the 
Germans  calling  the  wine  made  from  them 
"Schieler"  or  squinting;  but  as  table  Grapes 
they  are  deserving  of  more  attention  than  is 
accorded  them  in  this  country.  Most  of  them 
may  be  grown  under  the  conditions  necessary 
for  sweetwater  Grapes,  that  is,  in  cool  vineries 
and  against  south  walls  in  the  warmer  parts 
and  in  "  ground  vineries,"  such  as  the  late 
Thomas  Rivers  advocated  for  cheap  Grape  cul- 
ture.    F.  U. 

SOME  AUTUMN  PEARS. 
Michaelmas  Nelis. — The  first  of  the  Pears  to 
which  I  would  call  attention  is  the  new  Michael- 
mas Nelis,  a  variety  Messrs  Bunyard  sent  out  a 
few  years  ago,  and  its  splendid  quality  should 
commend  it.    Grown  on  the  Quince  stock,  it  may 
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life  of  the  French  and  Dutch  schools  under 
sunlight  and  artificial  light.  The  recent  show  at 
the  Franco-British  Exhibition  afforded  the  pub- 
lic a  sight  seldom  before  witnessed  in  this 
country  of  the  red,  grizzy,  pink  and  light  purple- 
coloured  Grapes  commonly  consumed  in  France. 
The  following  names  were  attached  to  the  vari- 
ous bunches,  viz.,  Piment  Large  Corinth  (not  the 
Currant  of  commence),  Grec  Rouge,  Coristano 
Rouge,  Admirable  de  Courtille,  Boal  Barbon  (a 
Portuguese  variety),  Muscat  Rouge  de  Madiere 
(Madeira  Frontignan  of  English  lists),  a  grizzly 
or  red  Grape,  of  fine  quality,  and  ripening  early. 
1  he  bunch  is  of  medium  size,  the  berry  round, 
with  a  thick  skin,  flesh  firm,  rich  in  flavour  and 
juicy.  Duke  de  Magenta,  Hinab  Turki,  Drou- 
kane  (an  Eg)'ntian  variety),  Chasselas  Tramon- 
Uner    (violet    coloured),    Chasselas    Gris,    Poite 


Violet,  a  red  swcetv/ater,  ripening  at  an  early 
period  of  the  summer ;  Chasselas  Rose,  with 
pretty  red  or  rose-coloured  fruits.  The  bunches 
are  small,  and  they  are  well  set  with  berries, 
and  the  fruit  makes  a  good  contrast  with  black, 
yellow  or  white  Grapes.  It  has  a  resemblance 
to  Royal  Muscadine,  excepting  in  colour.  Mus- 
cat Champion  or  Champion  Hamburgh  Muscat 
has  large  berries  of  a  dark  red  or  grizzly  colour, 
thin  in  the  skin,  melting  and  juicy.  It  has  the 
fault  of  setting  its  fruits  badly,  and  many  of 
the  berries  in  a  bunch  are  destitute  of  seeds. 
This  fault  might  be  averted  by  pollination  from 
the  flowers  of  some  other  variety.  The  flame- 
coloured  Tokay  Grape  syn.  Lombardy  has 
bunches  20  inches  in  length  sometimes,  and 
broadly  shouldered.  It  sets  well  and  is  a  very 
handsome  Grape.     The  varieties  named  are  not 


be  classed  as  a  free  grower  and  a  good  bearer. 
Some  cordon  trees  fruited  very  freelj'  for  their 
size  the  second  year  after  planting,  and,  culti- 
vated as  bushes  or  pyramids,  it  is  excellent.  In 
quality  it  is  one  of  the  best  Pears  ripening  at  tho 
end  of  September.  Although  not  large,  it  is 
quite  sufficiently  so  for  dessert,  being  below 
medium  size,  very  juicy,  melting,  and  richly 
flavoured,  having  a  fine  aroma,  and  in  this  re- 
spect it  is  not  unlilte  the  well-known  Doyenne  du 
Comice. 

Dr.  Jules  Guyot. — This  Pear  is  a  little  earlier 
than  Michaelmas  Nelis.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
fruit  of  good  flavour,  and  it  is  such  a  compact 
grower  on  the  Quince  stock  that  it  is  admirably 
suited  for  cordon  growth  and  gardens  where 
room  is  none  too  plentiful.  In  some  respects 
this  variety  resembles  Williams'   Bon  Chretien, 
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but  it  is  of  brighter  colour,  and  when  eaten 
almost  direct  from  the  tree,  is  well  flavoured, 
and  the  fruits  have  a  crimson  flush  on  the  ex- 
pDsed  side.  The  flesh  is  tender,  melting,  juicy, 
and  quite  free  from  the  musky  flavour  present 
in  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  It  is  a  great  bearer 
and  a  profitable  market  Tear. 

Belle  Julie. — A  small  fruit,  but  very  produc- 
tive if  grown  as  a  bush  or  pyramid  on  the 
Quince  stock,  and  the  fruits  well  thinned.  The 
fruits  are  yellowish  in  colour,  juicy,  and  highly 
perfumed.  The  variety  makes  an  excellent  cor- 
don, and  may  be  relied  upon  to  fruit  when 
others  fail.    It  ripens  in  October  and  November. 

Charles  Ernes/.— An  October  Pear  of  great 
merit,  but  in  the  north  on  a  heavy  soil  I  have 
had  this  variety  good  till  December.  It  is  excel- 
lent in  October  and  much  liked  for  its  shape  and 
size,  being  a  handsome  fruit,  large,  and  not  un- 
like the  Pitmaston  Duchess,  but  of  better 
quality.  The  fruits  have  a  yellowish  colour, 
with  crimson  markings  on  the  exposed  side,  with 
minute  russetty  dots.  The  flesh  is  juicy  and 
melting.  The  tree  is  erect,  and  makes  a  hand- 
some pyramid  ;  on  the  Quince  stock  it  is  suitable 
for  espaliers  or  cordons.  The  variety  received 
a  First-Class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural  Society  a  few  seasons  ago. 

Marguerite  Marillat. — This  Pear  should  not  be 
overlooked,  on  account  of  its  handsome  appear- 
ance, the  fruits  being  large  and  beautifully 
coloured.  As  regards  its  flavour,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  early  Pears.  It  has  a  distinct 
flavour,  is  very  sweet,  with  a  pleasant  aroma, 
and  the  tree  is  a  strong  grower  and  fine  bearer. 
It  makes  a  fine  pyramid  or  espalier,  but  in  good 
land  the  trees  sometimes  require  to  be  root- 
pruned. 

Beurre  d'Avalon. — This  Pear  is  not  unlike  a 
large  specimen  of  Brown  Beurre,  but  it  is  a 
finer  fruit,  and,  grown  on  the  Pear  stock,  it  is 
melting  and  juicy,  with  a  peculiarly  pleasing 
aroma.  It  succeeds  well  in  a  heavy  soil,  is  a 
free  bearer,  and  is  in  season  in  October  and 
November. 

Conference. — A  Pear  that  has  become  a  great 
favourite  on  account  of  its  free  growth,  its  fruit- 
fulness  and  good  quality.  The  fruits  are  large 
and  pyriform,  the  skin  is  a  dark  green  with 
much  russet.  The  flesh  is  salmon-tinted,  melt- 
ing, rich,  and  juicy.  It  is  a  most  valuable  Pear 
in  October  and  November,  and  a  variety  that 
rarely  fails  to  crop.  It  succeeds  best  grown  on 
the  Quince  stock,  and  is  one  of  the  best  varie- 
ties for  pot  culture.     G.  Wyliies. 


AMERICAN    NOTES. 

THE      CllICAC.O      SHOW. 

The  National  Flower  Show  held  in  Chicago 
from  November  6  to  14,  proved  a  great  success, 
financially  and  from  a  horticultural  point  of 
view.  The  eastern  plant  growers  came  out  hand- 
somely, bringing  large  Palms  and  other  plants 
from  New  Jersey  in  bitterly  cold  weather,  which 
were  of  great  assistance  in  making  the  show 
attractive.  In  a  large  hall  like  the  Coliseum 
at  Chicago  something  has  to  be  done  to  break 
the  flatness  of  a  flower  show  as  usually  held, 
and  in  this  case  tlie  management  had  a  double 
series  of  pergolas  erected,  and  the  floor  of  the 
hall  laid  with  turf,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
an  Italian  garden.  Opinions  differed  as  to  the 
effect  produced,  prom  the  floor  of  the  hall  it 
was  good,  but  the  tops  of  the  pergolas  detracted 
somewhat  the  view  from  the  balconies — usually 
the  flnest. 

An  interesting  exhibit  was  that  of  Elmer  D. 
Smith  &  Co.,  consisting  of  438  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums,  old  and  new,  ranging  up  from 
the  original  C.  indicum  to  the  firm's  latest  big 
white  flower  President  Taft. 

In  the  purely  exhibition  classes  C.  H.  Totty, 
rcwly  returned  from  England,  made  a  fine  show- 


ing with  his  British  and  American  varieties,  and 
in  plants  the  reputation  of  Chicago  was  well 
kept  up.  Ferns  were  a  decided  feature  of  the 
show,  the  Pierson  Co.,  of  New  York  State,  show- 
ing many  of  its  well-known  sports  of  Nephro- 
lepis.  Mr.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  also  had  a 
new  sport,  Scholzelii,  an  improved  Scottii, 
while  many  other  new  Ferns,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct, were  shown.  Polypodium  Maudieeanum, 
shown  by  the  well-known  nurseryman  whose 
name  it  bears,  is  like  an  immense  form  of  Phle- 
bodium  aureum,  but  deep  green  instead  of 
glaucous,  and  very  beautifully  pinnatifid,  the 
cutting  up  of  the  fronds  giving  it  a  very  soft 
and  elegant  appearance.  Some  splendid  work 
was  put  up  by  the  retail  florists,  and  so  gratify- 
ing all  around  was  the  success  of  this  initial 
show  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists,  that 
already  there  is  a  talk  of  repeating  it  in  one 
of  the  large  eastern  cities  in  1910.    H.  R.  R. 

USE  OF  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
The  use  of  superphosphate  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  the  United  States.  Many  farmers  use 
the  superphosphate  alone.  They  are  beginning 
to  regard  the  so-called  complete  fertilisers  with 
disfavour.  They  argue  that  there  is  not  enough 
nitrogen  and  potash  in  the  complete  fertiliser 
to  do  much  towards  growing  the  crop.  That  if 
the  soil  needs  potash  and  nitrogen  there  is  not 
enough  of  these  elements  to  pay  extra  cost  of 
the  goods.  Some  usa  superphosphate  alone, 
others  use  it  with  potash  and  depend  upon  grow, 
ing  legumes  to  supply  the  nitrogen.  Prof. 
Massey  tells  us  that  the  farmers  in  Maryland  have 
brought  their  land,  which  grew  15  bushels 
per  acre  a  few  years  ago,  into  such  a  condition 
that  it  now  produces  40  bushels  per  acre,  by 
using  superphosphate  alone  and  by  growing 
Cow  Peas.  This  shows  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  good  rotation  and  the  use  of  a 
cheap  fertiliser.  A.  J.  Legg,  Albion,  Nicholas 
Co.,    W.V.A.,    U.S.A. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

ESCALLONIAS. 

The  members  of  the  genus  F-scallonia  are  all 
natives  of  South  America,  most  of  them  hailing 
from  the  uplands  of  Chili.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  they  are  amongst  the  more  tender 
subjects  in  this  country,  though  nearly  all  of 
them  can  be  grown  outdoors  if  given  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall.  Notwithstanding  that  they 
are  all  of  a  branching,  shrubby  habit  in  the 
open,  yet  they  can  be  grown  against  a  wall  with 
advantage,  and  the  cutting-back  and  training 
necessary  to  keep  them  within  bounds  renders 
them,  if  anything,  more  floriferous  than  when 
they  are  grown  in  the  open.  Where  Escaltonias 
are  grown  in  the  shrubbery  in  conjunction  with 
other  vegetation  care  must  be  taken  they  are 
so  placed  that  they  get  the  benefit  of  every  scrap 
of  sunshine,  as  they  are  essentially  sun-loving 
plants,  and  do  not  mind  a  certain  amount  of 
dr^'ness  at  the  root.  The  soil  should  be  a  rather 
poor  one,  as  a  rirh  medium  promotes  a  sappy 
growth  to  be  cut  off  by  the  first  frost  of  win- 
ter. By  giving  them  plenty  of  sunshine  and  a 
poor  soil,  short-jointed  well-ripened  wood  is  pro- 
duced which  will  be  covered  with  flowers  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  Propagation 
is  effected  by  means  of  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
wood  taken  in  August,  and  inserted  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil.  During  the  winter  they  require  to 
be  kept  in  a  cold  house  or  frame  protected  from 
frost  and  excess  o(  moi.sture.  About  the  middle 
of  the  following  May  they  will  be  found  suffi- 
ciently rooted  to  be  planted  out. 

E.  exoniensis  x  . — This  is  a  hybrid  of  garden 
origin,  raised  in  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and 
Son's   nursery   at    Exeter.      It   forms   a   branch- 


ing, free-growing  shrub  four  feet  or  so  high, 
clothed  with  small,  ovate,  deep-green  leaves, 
and  bearing  semi-pendant  pink-and-white 
flowers  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 

E.  illinita  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  forms  a 
spreading  shrub  6  feet  or  so  high  with  stout, 
resinous  branches.  The  leaves  are  borne  c^n 
comparatively  long  petioles,  obovate  to  oblong 
in  shape,  crenulate  on  the  edges,  and  covered 
on  the  upper  surface  with  glandular  dots.  The 
white  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal,  branching 
panicles  more  or  less  all  the  summer.  It  is 
comparatively  tender. 

E.  langleycnsis  x  . — This  is  a  hybrid  between 
E.  Philippiana  and  E.  macrantha,  and  is  a 
vigorous  and  fairly  hardy  plant,  reaching  a 
height  of  4  feet  to  C  feet.  The  leaves  are  small 
and  very  dark  green,  and  the  flowers  are  rose- 
pink  and  freely  produced. 

E  macrantha. — This  is  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Chiloe,  and  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of 
the  genus.  It  forms  a  large  branching 
shrub  6  feet  or  more  in  height,  clothed  with 
dark-green,  ovate  lea\es,  shining  as  if  var- 
nished above,  and  marked  with  tiny  dots  be- 
neath. The  edges  are  rather  coarsely  serrated. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal,  racemose 
peduncles,  and  are  individually  comparatively 
large.  In  colour  they  are  a  bright  crimson- 
red,  and  are  open  more  or  less  from  June  to 
October.  Even  without  flowers  the  glossy 
foliage  of  this  plant  would  deserve  a  prominent 
place  as  an  evergreen. 

E.  montevidensis. — This  is  a  strong-growing 
species  from  Montevideo,  reaching  a  height  of 
10  feet  under  favourable  circumstances,  but  it  is 
unfortunately  somewhat  tender.  The  branches 
are  stout  and  stick}',  and  the  leaves  are  oblong, 
obtuse,  and  nearly,  or  quite,  entire  on  the  mar- 
gins. The  white  flowers  are  borne  in  large, 
branching,  terminal  corymbs,  and  open  from 
June  to  August.  It  is  a  rare  plant,  though  it 
was  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1837. 

E.  Philiffiana.— This  forms  an  upright, 
branching  bush  4  feet  to  6  feet  in  height,  with 
a  more  slender  and  twiggy  growth  than  the 
majority  of  the  genus.  The  small,  white  flowers 
are  borne  in  densely-crowded  terminal  and 
lateral  panicles.  The  leaves  are  small,  spathu- 
late  in  shape,  of  a  rich  green  hue,  and  finely 
serrated  on  the  edges.  It  is  a  native  of  Val- 
divia,  and  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  Escal- 
lonias. 

E.  punctata  is  a  Chilian  species,  which  forms 
a  spreading  shrub  G  feet  or  more  in  height. 
The  deep-red  flowers  appear  during  July  and 
August,  and  are  borne  in  small,  terminal  clus- 
ters of  from  two  to  six  flowers.  The  sessile, 
ovate  leaves  are  dark-green  and  glossy  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  paler  and  dotted  with  tiny 
glands  beneath.     It  is  only  moderately  hardy. 

E.  rubra. — This  somewhat  resembles  E.  punc- 
tata, differing  chiefly  in  its  having  paler-coloured 
flowers,  which  last  more  or  less  from  June  to 
October.  The  leaves  are  obovate,  serrated,  and 
dotted  beneath.     It  is  a  native  of  Chili. 

E.  revoluta. — This  is  a  comparatively  tender 
species,  introduced  to  this  country  from  Chili 
in  1887,  and  is  a  strong,  vigorous  plant, 
reaching  10  feet  in  height  under  favourable  con- 
ditions. The  flowers  are  white,  and  borne  in 
spreading,  terminal  panicles  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. The  leaves  are  about  an  inch  long, 
obovate  in  shape,  serrated,  and  more  or  less 
pubescent. 

The  above-mentioned  species  are  the  best  of 
the  genus,  and  some  of  them  are  unfortunately 
too  tender  to  be  generally  recommended,  but 
full  exposure  to  the  sun  and  a  poor,  fairly  dry 
soil  will  enable  some  of  them  to  withstand  much 
more  severe  weather  than  they  otherwise  would. 
/.  Clark,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 
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JUGLANS  REGIA  FERTILIS. 
No  good-sized  garden  should  be  without  this 
dwarf-growing  Walnut,  where  the  Walnut  suc- 
ceeds at  all.  The  variety  differs  from  the 
common  Walnut  in  its  early  fruiting  and  the 
small  size  to  which  the  tree  attains.  It  is  a 
heavy  cropper,  and  fruits  regularly.  The  nut 
is  of  middle  size,  tender  in  the  shell,  which  is 
well  filled.     F.  .V. 

THE     PYRAMIDAL     ACACIA. 

ROllINIA    PYE.-VMIDALIS    (R.     PSEUD-.\C.\CIAi    IS    a 

tree  which  reaches  about  two-thirds  the  height 
attained  by  the  Italian  pyramidal  Poplar, 
but  it  is  much  the  finer  tree.  The  flowers 
are  white  like  those  of  the  common  Acacia, 
and  the  tree  grows  where  other  tiees  re- 
fuse to  grow  at  all — only  wet  conditions  are 
inimical  to  it.  In  Southern  Russia  there  exist 
very  peculiar  soils.  In  parts  the  earth  is  good, 
in  others  very  bad.  The  park  in  Garvrilowka  is 
situated  on  the  worst  kind  of  soil,  and  costs 
much  money  and  labour  to  maintain  it.  In  this 
estate  the  pyramidal  Acacia  grows  grandly, 
without  any  artificial  application  of  water, 
whereas  all  other  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs  must 
be  watered  throughout  the  summer  or  they 
die.  The  climate  in  this  part  of  Russia 
is  unfavourable  to  vegetation — in  the  sum- 
mer the  temperature  ranging  from  30" 
to  34^  Reaumur,  =  100"  to  108°  Fahr.,  with  no 
rain  for  two  or  three  months  ;  and  in  the  winter 
the  frosts  reach  so  low  a  degree  as  20"  Reaumur 
—  13"  below  zero  Fahr.  and  more.  But  this 
Acacia  is  uninjured.  H.  Klier  in  MolUr's 
DeHtschc-Gdrluer-Zeitung. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

*  Genetics. 

Anything  that  Professor  Bateson  writes  on 
the  subject  of  heredity  must  necessarily  com- 
mand the  attention  of  those  who  are  at  all 
versed  in  such  matters.  In  the  inaugural  lec- 
ture which  he  recently  delivered  as  Professor 
of  Biology  at  Cambridge,  he  expounds  in  a  ver\' 
suggestive  manner,  and  in  a  way  not  too  difficult 
to  appeal  even  to  the  lay  reader,  the  methods 
and  scope  of  genetics.  The  general  results  of 
the  application  of  Mendelian  principles  in  the 
elucidation  of  puzzles  of  heredity  are  familiar 
to  our  readers,  but  all  may  well  add  to  their 
store  of  information,  and  what  is  of  far  greater 
importance,  may  widen  their  mental  horizon,  b\- 
the  perusal  of  Prof.  Bateson's  lecture.  Pos- 
sibly, however,  some  may  reflect  that  although 
permutation  and  combination  may  be  held  to  be 
jointly  responsible  for  many  of  the  remarkable 
jiroducts  of  cross-breeding,  this  by  no  niean.s 
exhausts  the  subject.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
individual  variations  themselves,  which,  when 
they  have  once  appeared  in  an  individual,  can 
be  dealt,  like  so  many  cards  out  of  a  pack,  to 
the  members  of  its  offspring?  The  answer  to  this 
question  has  not  been  found  as  yet — perhaps  we 
may  have  to  wait  long  for  it.  But  in  the  mean- 
tvhile  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  which  is 
based  on  the  sure  ground  of  experiment  is  lead- 
ing to  practical  results  of  great  economic  im- 
portance. Applications  of  knowledge  al- 
ways grow,  sooner  or  later,  out  of  discoveries 
which  have  often  been  made  with  little  or  no 
thought  of  their  ultimate  practical  results.  In- 
deed, the  history  of  industrial  and  technical 
progress  during  the  last  hundred  years  or  so  is 
full  of  examples  which  show  that  where  Pure 
.Science  takes  the  lead,  Applied  Science  very 
soon  follows  to  exploit  the  newly-acquired  terri- 
tory. For  the  saying  that  "  knowledge  is 
jjower  "  was  never  more  true  than  it  is  to-day. 

*  r/tc  MetJwds  and  Scope  of  Genetics,  an  inaugural  lecture 
delivered  October  23,  1903,  by  W.  Bateson,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Cjmbridse  :  at  the  University  Press.    1903. 


*  Alpines  and  Bog-plants. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Farrer's 
work,  My  Rock  Garden,  will  not  need  to  be  told 
that  there  is  much  that  is  valuable,  as  well  as 
something  that  is  whimsical  in  his  new  and  ad- 
mirably illustrated  book  on  Alpines  and  Bog 
plants.  The  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  an 
encyclopsedic  treatise  ;  but  if  he  wants  to  dis- 
cover what  has  been  the  actual  experience  of 
the  writer  with  various  plants  hs  will  get  it ; 
and  the  story  is  to'd  after  the  fashion  of  one 
who  loves  the  subject,  and  to  whom  the  plants 
themselves   are   real   fris.nds — or   foes.      The   re- 


massacred  the  shoots  that  have  appeared  above, 
you  haven't  nearly  accounted  for  all  the  dread- 
ful  energies  that  are  still  lurking  underneath." 
Those  who  are  thinking  of  laying  out  rock  or 
bog  gardens  will  do  well  to  ponder  over  Mr. 
Farrer's  advice,  based,  as  he  tells  us,  on  his  own 
painful  experience.  "  Neglect  initial  precau- 
tions, save  a  few  sixpences  in  the  matter  of 
drainage,  concrete  or  what  not,  when  you  are 
making  your  garden,  and  you  will  certainly  have 
to  spend  many  sad  laborious  years  and  many 
unprofitable  pounds  in  trying  vainly  to  make 
good  your  deficiencies     .     ,     ."     Such  counsel, 


Fig.   170. — STEPS  in  the  rockhi.v   i  \ 

(For  lc.-.t  . 

marks  on  our  native  Kpilobiums  as  possible  in- 
troductions to  the  garden  will  perhaps  bring 
comfort  to  some  unwary  gardeners  who  have 
hopefully  introduced  wild  pests  into  their 
"  wild  "  gardens.  "  Once,  many  years  ago,  in 
my  innocence,  I  admitted  E.  hirsutum  to  the 
old  garden.  No  decent  words  can  express  the 
torments  that  I  have  suffered  from  that  horrible 
plant  ever  since.  Its  great  white  root-stems  go 
louping  along  underground,  and  when  you  have 


\r    BAWDSEY   MANOR. 
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often  given,   is   nearly  as  often   neglected,   and 
most  of  us  have  seen  examples  of  the  result. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
sketchily  dealing  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
many  different  plants  as  they  have  made  them- 
selves known  in  the  author's  garden.  The  whole 
book  is  permeated  with  first-hand  observation 
on  the  plants  themselves,  and  with  reflections 
based  thereon.  With  the  latter  we  do  not  al- 
ways agree,  but  this  in  no  wise  mterferes  with 
our  own  enjoyment  of  the  volume  or  with  our 
intention  to  recommend  its  perusal  to  others. 
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THE    ROSARY. 


CULTURAL  NOTES  FOR  DECEMBER. 

It  is  now  time  to  make  provision  for  safe- 
■guarding  and  protecting  all  tender  varieties  of 
Koses  by  soiling  up  the  dwarfs  and  the  heads  of 
standards  with  Eern  and  straw,  and  mulching  the 
roots.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  complete 
the  planting  of  Roses,  Stocks,  and  cuttings,  be- 
fore  Christmas. 

The  early  planted  Roses  and  various  cuttings 
in  the  ground  are  likely  to  become  loosened  by 
the  shrinking  of  the  soil.  Examine  these  carefully, 
especially  the  freshly-planted  Standard  Briars, 
tread  them  well  in,  and  a:pply  a  fresh  mulch 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  if  this  is  required. 
I  have  already  given  lists  of  suitable  climbing 
varieties  for  covering  arches,  pergolas  ana 
Wichuraiana  Roses  suitable  for  creeping  over 
sloping  banks. 

All  established  pot  Roses  should  now  be 
brought  under  glass,  either  under  a  cold  frame 
or  in  a  light  house.  This  is  done,  not  so  much 
for  protection  from  frost  as  to  keep  them  drier  at 
the  roots  and  in  better  condition  fof  gentle  forc- 
ing when  required  later  on  to  follow  those  that 
were  put  into  heat  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber. I  may  here  remark  that  the  temperature 
during  the  dull  season  should  be  kept  at  about 
the  same  as  last  month.  Admit  air  on  all  favour- 
able occasions  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
and  close  the  house  early.  Damp  down  fre- 
quently to  maintain  a  humid  atmosphere.  The 
Tea-scented  section  will  stand  more  forcing  than 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  the  plants  may, 
therefore,  be  kept  at  the  warmer  end  of  the 
house.  Fumigate  the  house  immediately  the 
least  sign  of  aphis  is  seen. 

Dwarf  plants  which  were  potted  up  during  the 
autumn  may  be  allowed  to  remain  plunged 
■out-of-doors 'until  after  Christmas,  when  they 
can  be  placed  under  glass  for  succession. 
When  the  first  of  the  grafted  Roses  are  taken 
out  of  the  frames  into  the  house — at  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  month— other  potted- 
up  stocks  can  be  brought  in  from  outside 
to  take  their  place.  Vaporise  the  house 
occasionallv  when  the  plants  are  dry.  I  may 
here  note  that  the  Tea  Scented  and  Hybrid  Tea 
varieties  do  not  take  kindly  to  the.  Manetti 
stock,  so  that  in  all  cases  where  propagation  is 
effected  by  grafting.  Briar  stocks  of  either  cut- 
tings or  seedlings  only  should  be  used,  and  the 
Manetti  for  Hybrid  I'erpetuals  and  most  other 
Roses.  I  have  found  De  la  Grifferae  the  best 
stock  for  all  strong  growing  Roses. 

Roses  planted  out  under  glass  can  now  be 
finally  pruned.  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  should 
be  pruned  sparingly,  only  cutting  out  the  weak 
wood  and  shortening  the  best  ripened  growths 
four  to  eight  eyes  down,  the  more  severe  treat- 
ment being  best  for  the  weakly  shoots.  \Vhen 
gentle  forcing  is  in  operation,  admit  air  in  the 
daj'time,  and  at  night-time  slightly  open  the  top 
ventilators  only.  On  sunny  or  bright  mornings 
ply  the  hose,  or  thoroughly  syringe  the  plants  so 
as  to  clean  the  foliage  and  prevent  insects. 
/.  D.  G.  


VEGETABLES. 

PEA  THE  GLADSTONE. 
Gardeners  who  experience  a  difficulty  in 
maintaining  a  supply  of  culinary  Peas  late  in 
the  season  should  give  this  variety  a  trial. 
During  seasons  of  drought,  even  when  planted 
in  light,  shallow,  or  gravelly  soils,  it  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  reliable  varieties.  The  plant 
is  remarkably  strong  in  constitution,  and  the 
foliage  resists  attacks  of  mildew  when  many 
■other  varieties  are  infested  with  the  fungus.  A 
long  succession  of  pods  is  maintained,  whilst 
another  desirable  point  is  that  the  shoots  seldom 
exceed  4  feet  in  height,  although  they  furnish  as 
many  pods  as  taller-growing  varieties.  Being 
comparatively  dwarf  they  do  not  require  tall 
sticks,  and  can  be  easily  protected  from  the 
■depredations  of  birds  which  in  many  gardens 
are  troublesome  amongst  late  Peas^  In  addition 
to  the  good  qualities  mentioned  may  be  added 
the  size  of  pod  (often  a  pod  contains  10  Peas) 
and  excellence  of  fiavour.  This  Pea  is  often 
seen  in  the  prize  collections  of  vegetables 
at  many  of  the  leading  exhibitions  throughout 
the  country.     Although  the  Gladstone  is  a  late 


Pea  and  is  generally  one  of  the  latest  sown,  it 
does  well  as  a  mid-season  variety.  Although 
this  variety  is  longer  in  coming  into  bearing 
than  many  others,  the  crop  is  of  such  excellence 
that  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  all  gardens 
where  Peas  of  good  quality  are  valued,  more 
esjjecially  in  those  where  mid-season  and  late 
varieties  have  proved  difficult  to  cultivate  with 
success.     C.  H. 


The  Week's  Work. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  CooMBER,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

The  earliest  Figs. — If  trees  in  pots-were  started 
early  last  month,  as  was  suggested  in  a  former 
Calendar,  doubtless  the  pots  are  already  plunged 
in  a  hot-bed  having  a  heat  of  £5'.  Should  the 
heat  decline  further,  then  add  some  fermenting 
leaves  and  stab.e  litter  that  have  been  specially 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  buds 
have  broken  freely  into  growth,  the  atmospheric 
temperature  at  night  may  be  raised  to  65'^, 
allowing  a  corresponding  increase  during  the 
day.  It  will  then  be  unnecessary  to  syringe  the 
tre'es  quite  so  frequently  as  before,  nor  need  the 
ground  surfaces  ot  the  house  be  so  often  damped. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pots  are 
already  filled  with  roots  ;  therefore  strict  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  watering.  The  general 
treatment  of  Fig  trees  planted  in  borders  and 
that  have  already  been  started  into  growth  is 
similar  to  that  I  have  recommended  for  pot 
trees,  but  it  may  be  added,  that  any  water  given 
to  the  boi'ders  should  be  used  in  a  tepid  state,  as 
in  the  case  of  pot  trees. 

Second  early  Figs. — A  house  containing  trees 
that  were  forced  early  last  season  should  be  pre- 
pared for  forcing  to  provide  a  successful  crop 
to  that  furnished  by  the  pot  trees.  Upon  closing 
the  house  a  night  temperature  of  50"  will  be  suffi- 
cient and  from  55°  to  60"  by  day.  Syringe  the 
trees  several  times  each  day  with  tepid  water. 

Later  Figs. — If  these  trees  were  properly 
thinned  in  the  summer,  little  pruning  will  now 
be  necessary,  but  the  unripened  points  of  shoots 
should  be  removed.  Take  every  care  to  pro- 
perly cleanse  the  trees  and  the  interior  of  the 
house ;  this  being  done,  the  trees  should  be 
trained.  Until  it  is  necessary  to  close  the  house, 
let  the  atmosphere  and  borders  be  kept  moder- 
ately dry,  and  as  cool  as  possible,  short  of  letting 
the  trees  become  frozen. 

T/ie  orchard  house. — Houses  of  this  kind  that 
were  emptied  of  their  trees  to  accommodate 
Chrysanthemums  should  now  have  their  wood- 
work thoroughly  cleaned  or  painted  and  the 
walls  limewashed  in  readiness  for  the  fruit  trees. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  directions  were  given 
for  repotting  or  top-dressing  these  trees  just  be- 
fore they  lost  their  leaves,  after  which  the  pots 
were  to  be  plunged  out-of-doors.  The  present 
time  is  a  convenient  one  to  again  examine 
them  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  them  of  pests, 
using,  if  necessary,  an  insecticide  for  this  pur- 
pose. Such  hardy  kinds  as  Plums,  Pears  and 
-■Vpples  will  be  benefited  if  sprayed  with  the 
caustic  alkali  spray-fluid  commonly  used  upon 
outdoor  trees.  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
trees  mav  be  placed  indoors,  and  the  house  kept 
perfectly  cold  for  the  present.  Permanently- 
planted  trees  should  be  cleansed  in  the  same 
way  as  pot  trees,  and  they  should  be  pruned, 
taking  care  to  i;eep  the  branches  and  spurs 
properly  thinned  out.  The  surface  soil 
should  be  removed  from  the  borders,  and  in  its 
place  a  top-dressinu;  applied  of  suitable  compost 
containing  amongst  its  ingredients  bonemeal, 
wood  ashes  and  fine  lime  rubble. 

Cucumbers. — At  this  dull  season  of  the  year  of 
all  others  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  overcropping 
the  plants,  and  it  is  almost  equally  important 
not  to  allow  decayed  leaves  to  remain  upon 
them.  It  biing  necessary  to  use  considerable 
fire  heat,  such  pests  ^s  aphis,  thrips  and  red 
spider  are  apt  to  spread  ;  therefore,  constant 
war  must  tie  waged  against  them  by  the  syringe 
and  by  the  use  of  the  X.L.-All  vaporising  com- 
pound. Give  careful  attention  to  watering,  and 
apply  an  occasional  top-dressing  to  the  roots. 
The  surroundings  may  also  be  occasionally  top- 
dressed  with  fresh  horse  manure. 

Toiiatos. — Sow  seeds  at  the  present  time  for 
raising  plants  to  supply  a  successional  crop  to 


those  now  bearing  fruit.  Plant  these  seeds 
1  inch  apart,  either  in  pots  or  pans,  and 
plunge  the  receptacles  in  bottom  heat  until 
germination  has  taken  place,  when  they  must 
be  removed  to  a  position  near  the  glass  in  a 
light  house,  having  an  atmospheric  temperature 
of  60°  to  65°.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  fit  for 
repotting,  pot  them  into  3-inch  pots  and  keep 
them  in  a  light  position,  affording  each  speci- 
men sufficient  space  for  the  air  to  circulate 
about.  ^ 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elslree,  Hertfcrdshire. 

Plants  under  shelter. — Late  plants  which  were 
lifted  as  previously  advised  and  placed  in  frames, 
cool  houses,  or  other  temporary  shelters  should 
receive  all  the  air  possible  when  the  weather  is 
favourable,  and  the  plants  should  be  kept  scru- 
pulously clean,  and  all  decaying  leaves  removed 
as  soon  as  observed. 

Cauliflowers. — Though  Cauliflowers  are  always 
much  appreciated,  there  is  no  season  of  the  year 
when  they  are  more  valuable  than  in  mid- 
winter, and  under  proper  treatment  they  pro- 
duce small  white  heads  of  the  choicest  quality. 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  is  best  adapted  for  this 
mode  of  treatment.  Frequent  small  sowings  of 
suitable  varieties  should  be  made  from  now  on- 
\vards  so  as  to  maintain  a  constant  supply  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Such  varieties 
as  Early  Forcing,  Snowball,  and  Magnum 
Bonum  should  be  sown  in  gentle  heat  in  shallow 
seed  boxes.  Do  not  allow  the  young  seedlings 
to  become  drawn,  but  elevate  them  on  shelves 
near  the  glass  where  there  is  a  temperature  of 
about  50",  and  before  the  second  leaf  is  made 
prick  the  seedlings  out  into  other  boxes  3 
inches  apart  all  ways.  I'se  a  compost  contain- 
ing half  Its  bulk  of  light  loam,  with  some  well-de- 
cayed leaf-mould  and  a  little  road  sand,  taking 
care  to  provide  good  drainage.  Autumn-sown 
plants  of  the  same  varieties  as  mentioned  above 
may  now  be  shifted  into  7  and  8-inch  pots,  ar- 
ranging them  in  cool  houses  or  pits.  If  brought 
along  gently  these  plants  will  provide  excellent 
Cauliflowers  very  early  in  the  year.  The  com- 
post used  should  consist  of  three  parts  good, 
fibrous  loam  and  one  part  well-decayed  horse  or 
cow  manure.  Pot  them  very  firmly,  filling  the 
pots  about  three  parts  full,  leaving  the  re- 
maining space  for  a  good  top-dressing  at  a  later 
period. 

French  Beans. — However  well  one  may  be  pro- 
vided with  means  for  maintaining  a  supply  of 
these  Beans,  some  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
owing  to  insufficient  sun  and  daylight.  Ex- 
treme temperatures  either  way  must  be  guarded 
against.  Too  much  fire  heat  is  even  worse  than 
allowing  the  temperature  to  become  somewhat 
low,  as  the  plants  become  seriously  weakened 
and  red  spider  is  almost  certain  to  cause  trouble. 
Endeavour  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  houses 
at  about  55",  allowing  the  maximum  to  be  60'- 
and  the  minimum  50°,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture out-of-doors.  The  atmospheric  conditions  of 
the  house  must  be  kept  moist  and  the  foliage  of 
the  plants  thoroughly  syringed  with  tepid  water 
about  9  o'clock  a.m.  on  fine  days,  applying  weak 
liquid  manure  at  every  other  watering.  The 
pods  should  be  picked  immediately  they  are  of 
sufficient  size  for  use.  These  can  be  preserved 
for  several  days  by  placing  the  ends  in  a  little 
water  and  keeping  the  vessel  in  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  in  which  the  Beans  were  grown, 
but  the  water  must  be  changed  every  day.  Make 
fresh  sowings  in  7-inch  pots  once  a  fortnight,  but 
apply  very  little  water  until  the  seed  has  germi- 
nated. The  best  method  of  starting  them  into 
growth  is  to  place  them  on  warm  pipes.  F'or  forc- 
ing during  the  winter  I  prefer  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
Canadian  Wonder.  These  may  be  longer  com- 
ing into  bearing  than  some  other  varieties,  but 
their  robust  constitution  enables  them  to  grow 
and  produce  good  crops  under  artificial  condi- 
tions. 

Asparagus. — There  is  certain  to  be  a  great 
demand  for  Asparagus  during  the  approaching 
festive  season,  and  little  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
perienced in  providing  a  supply  if  good  crowns 
are  placed  on  a  mild  hot-bed  and  a  suitable 
temperature  is  maintained  either  in  a  forcing 
house,  pits,  or  frames.  Lift  and  plant  the  clumps 
immediately,  burying  the  roots  about  3  inches 
deep  with  finely-prepared  soil.  Afford  a  tho- 
rough soaking  with  water  and  syringe  daily  with 
tepid  water. 
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THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.    Jordan,    Gardener  to    The    Dowager    Lady 
NuNDURNHoLME,  VVartcr  Friory,   Voikshire. 

The  treatment  of  orchards. — If  any  of  the  trees 
are  too  aged  to  again  become  profitable,  do  not 
hesitate  to  grub  them  up  and  make  a  fresh  start, 
but  in  the  case  of  younger  trees  that  have  merely 
become  unproductive  through  neglect,  the  pre- 
sent time  is  a  suitable  one  to  prune  them  with 
a  view  to  increasing  their  fruitfulness.  It  is 
essential,  however,  that  the  pruning  should  be 
done  by  an  intelligent  and  skilled  workman.  He 
must  cut  away  branches  that  cross  each  oth^r 
and  thin  out  bunches  of  spr^ay  which  at  present 
prevent  light  and  air  reaching  the  centre  of  the 
tree.  All  this  can  be  done  ni  such  a  manner 
as  ^vill  not  cause  a  severe  check  to  the  trees, 
but  one  frequently  sees  cases  in  which  unskilled 
workmen,  by  the  removal  of  large  branches, 
have  reduced  parts  of  the  trees  to  mere  skele- 
tons. The  stems  of  large  branches  may  after- 
wards be  coated  with  limewash,  and  the  trees 
generally  syringed  with  the  caustic  alkali  wash, 
which  will  serve  to  cleanse  them  of  moss, 
lichen,  and  other  rubbish.  Lime  is  an  excellent 
agency  for  destroying  various  pests,  and 
whether  used  upon  the  bark  of  old  trees  or 
applied  to  the  soil  its  effect  is  alike  beneficial. 
If  root  pruning  is  necessary,  the  operation  may 
now  be  carried  out  as  recommended  in  previous 
notes.  In  many  instances  of  orchard  cultivation 
it  is  extremely  necessary  to  break  up  the  hard  sur- 
face of  the  ground  which  has  become  so  caked  by 
previous  neglect  that  warmth  and  air  can  scarcely 
enter.  When  this  has  been  done  the  applica- 
tion of  a  rich  top-dressing  will  be  attended  with 
excellent  results.  Any  kind  of  decomposed 
farmyard  manure  may  be  applied  to  exhausted 
trees,  or,  failing  this,  bonemeal,  soot,  wood 
ashes,  and  fresh  soil  such  as  road-scrapings  and 
charred  vegetable  refuse  are  all  valuable  fer- 
tilirers,  and  many  of  them  ar-e  occasionally  pro- 
curable in  considerable  quantities.  Better  re- 
sults are  obtained  from  treatment  of  this  nature 
applied  to  trees  10  or  12  years  old  than  from 
the  labour  expended  in  trenching  and  manuring 
land  before  such  trees  were  planted,  for  in 
many  cases  the  land  is  already  too  light  and 
rich  for  the  cultivation  of  young  trees. 

Fig  trees. — If  it  be  considered  necessary  to  pro- 
tect these  trees  from  severe  frosts,  the  branches 
shouM  be  untied,  loosened  from  the  wall  and 
tied  into  small  bundles,  wrapping  each  bundle 
with  straw  or  bracken  and  again  securely 
fastening  them  to  wall  to  prevent  them  suffering 
damage  from  strong  winds.  The  strongest  grow- 
ing trees  are  those  most  likely  to  suffer,  for 
trees  growing  in  soil  of  a  calcareous  nature,  or 
that  are  frequently  lifted  and  root  pruned,  pro- 
duce hard  and  short-jointed  wood  usually  cap- 
able of  withstanding  ordinary  frosts. 

Nuts. — March  is  the  best  time  to  prune  Nut 
bushes,  provided  that  pruning  is  done  every 
year,  but  if  any  bushes  have  been  neglected  for 
some  years,  they  should  be  given  attention  at 
once,  clearing  away  all  the  suckers  and  freely 
thinning  out  the  growths.  Let  the  ground  be 
cleared  of  all  weeds  and  as  much  of  the  loose  sur- 
face soil  as  possible,  then  apply  a  good  dressing 
of  manure  or  some  suitable  compost.  Such  a 
dressing  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  all 
Nut  bushes  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq,, 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Lacheiialia. — Bulbs  that  were  repotted  in  the 
autumn  are  now  starting  into  growth^  and  they 
should  be  carefully  attended  to  for  water,  but 
very  little  will  be  required  during  the  winter  if 
they  are  grown  in  pots  or  pans.  A  better  plan 
is  to  grow  these  useful  greenhouse  bulbs  in 
hanging  wire  baskets,  which  afford  ample 
drainage,  for  the  plants  are  exceedingly  liable 
to  receive  injury  if  water  at  any  time  hangs 
about  in  the  receptacle,  'i'hey  should  be  potted 
in  a  compost  consisting  of  loam  two  j^arts,  leaf- 
mould  one  part,  and  sand  one  part,  adding  a 
good  sprinkling  of  manure  obtained  from  a  spent 
Mushroom  bed.  This  porous  compost  should 
be  thoroughly  well  mixed  together  before  use. 
After  the  potting  operation  the  bulhs  need  only 
a  temperature  above  freezing  point,  and  the  pots 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  close  to  the  glass, 
and  ventilation  should  be  given  on  all  favour- 
able   occasions,    at    the    same    time    preventing 


draughts  of  cold  air  reaching  the  developing 
growths.  When  the  flower-spikes  commence  to 
show,  a  little  artificial  manurej  if  applied  to 
the  roots,  will  be  beneficial. 

Gladiolus  Colvilei  "  The  Bride."— Corms  which 
were  potted  up  in  autumn  are  now  growing 
freely,  and  they  require  frequent  applications 
of  weak  liquid  manure,  for  I  find  that  the 
manure  water  is  much  more  beneficial  to  this 
particular  plant  than  artificial  manures  of  any 
description.  The  plants  should  be  placed  close 
to  the  glass  in  a  light,  well-ventilated  structure 
with  an  aspect  to  the  south.  The  atmospheric 
temperature  should  be  from  50"  to  55°.  On  no 
account  attempt  to  force  this  Gladiolus  into 
flower  earlier  than  the  first  week  in  April. 

Freesia. — The  earliest  batch  is  now  showing 
the  flower-spikes,  therefore  apply  liquid  manure 
frequently.  The  inflorescences  should  be  neatly 
staked  before  the  flowers  commence  to  open, 
and  until  that  stage  is  reached  the  plants  should 
be  kept  close  to  the  glass.  Successional  batches 
may  be  brought  forward  in  the  same  manner. 

The  greenhouse  and  conservator \' . — Take  caie 
always  to  arrange  the  plants  in  these  houses  so 
that  the  best  colour  effects  will  be  obtained. 
Remove  without  delay  any  that  have  ceased  to 
be  effective ;  substitute  for  them  fresh  plants 
from  the  forcing  houses.  If  flowering  plants 
are  found  to  be  rather  scarce  at  this  season,  a 
few  Ferns  may  be  grouped  together  amongst  the 
flowers,  and  their  appearance  will  be  appre- 
ciated. Maintain  a  little  warmth  in  the  water- 
pipes  each  day,  and  oi>en  the  ventilators  suffi- 
ciently to  cause  the  atmosphere  to  circulate 
freely. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   H.    G.   ALExANDEii,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.    G.  L. 
,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westoiibirt,  Gloucestershire. 


The  approach  of  winter  .—The  present  month 
is  the  most  sunless  of  the  year,  for  the  days  are 
the  shortest.  During  this  dull  season  one  of 
the  principal  difiiculties  in  Orchid  cultivation  is 
caused  by  the  fickleness  of  the  climate.  It  is 
very  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  cultivator  to 
be  on  the  watch  for  changes  in  the  wind,  cold 
rains  and  snowfalls,  which  lower  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature  in  glasshouses  more  rapidly 
than  sudden,  sharp  frosts.  If  the  winter  con- 
ditions of  this  season  are  similar  to  those  of 
recent  years,  the  worst  weather  may  be  ex- 
pected after  the  New  Year. 

Artificial  heat  in  winter.— In  the  first  calen- 
dar of  this  year  I  pointed  out  how  harmful  ex- 
cessive artificial  heat  is  to  Orchids,  and  empha- 
sised the  necessity  of  having  sufficient  boiler 
power  with  a  good  radiating  surface  in  all  the 
houses,  in  order  to  avoid  the  serious  evil  of 
overheating  the  pipes  during  severe  weather. 
I  wish  again  to  draw  attention  to  this,  for  the 
well-being  of  the  plants  during  winter  will  de- 
pend largely  on  the  heating  apparatus  and  its 
management.  The  person  in  charge  of  the 
fires  should  exercise  care  and  good  judgment  at 
all  times,  and  especially  in  determining  what 
the  night  is  likely  to  be,  for  he  must  bank  up 
his  fires  accordingly.  This  is  not  always  an 
easy  matter  to  decide,  as  sharp  frosts  often  fol- 
low days  of  heavy  rains,  the  change  coming 
so  suddenly  that  there  is  scarcely  time  to  pre- 
pare for  it. 

Protection  of  houses  with  canvas  and  other 
co-j^rings. — By  a  judicious  use  of  these  materials 
during  spells  of  severe  weather,  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  houses  situated  in  exposed  posi- 
tions, much  may  be  done  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  artificial  heat  em,ployed.  Archangel  mats,  or 
specially-prepared  canvas,  of  which  there  are 
many  qualities  on  the  market,  form  the  best 
protective  materials.  These  should  be  rolled 
along  the  lower  portions  of  the  roof,  covering 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  house  also,  if  these 
consist  chiefly  of  glass.  The  coverings  must 
be  made  secure  against  wind,  and  those  used 
on  the  roof  should  be  removed  in  the  morn- 
ing immedi;itely  the  temperature  commences  to 
rise.  This  system  of  protecting  plant  houses 
from  cold  is  a  good  one,  and  the  saving  in  the 
fuel  bill  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  protecting 
material  many  times  over,  whilst  the  occupants 
of  the  houses  will  benefit  because  a  lower 
amount  of  fire  heat  is  necessary. 

Temperatures.— EaT\y  in  October  I  advised  the 
lowering  of  the  temperatures  a  few  degrees,  in 


order  to  prepare  the  plants  for  winter.  As  the 
maintenance  of  the  desired  degree  of  warmth 
in  the  various  houses  will  depend  almost  en- 
tirel}'  on  the  heating  apparatus,  the  following 
minimum  winter  figures  will  now  suffice : — East 
Indian  or  warmest  divisions,  day  temperature  68'-" 
to  73°,  night  60°  to  65°  ;  Cattleya  house,  day 
temperature  60°  to  65°,  night  55°  to  60°  ;  inter- 
mediate house,  day  temperature  58°  to  62°,  night 
temperature  53°  to  56°  ;  cool  and  Odontoglos- 
sum  house,  day  temperature  54°  to  58°,  night 
temperature  50°  to  54°.  A  few  degrees  less  in 
ver)'  severe  weather  will  do  no  harm.  These 
tsmperatures  may  be  allowed  to  vary  slightly 
according  to  the  outside  weather  conditions. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Construction  of  garden  paths. — The  width  of 
paths  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the 
extent  of  the  pleasure  ground,  but  the  main 
walk  should  not  be  less  than  from  10  to  18 
feet  in  width.  The  smaller  walks  should  range 
from  5  to  7  feet,  according  as  to  whether  they 
will  be  used  for  pedestrian  traffic  alone  or 
sometimes  also  for  vehicles.  Walks  that  will  be 
used  only  by  foot  passengers  need  not  have  so 
great  a  depth  of  material  at  the  bottom  as  those 
intended  for  vehicular  traflic.  A  depth  of  9  to  18 
inches  is  ample  for  ordinary  garden  paths,  but 
much  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
whether  shallow  and  resting  upon  gravel,  stone 
or  chalk,  for  in  these  cases  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  remove  the  top  soil  and  utilise  it  for 
levelling  purposes  on  either  side  of  the  path. 
In  all  paths  and  roadways  the  centres  should  be 
made  higher  than  the  sides,  and  these  sides  will 
then  form  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
surface  water  into  drains  which  should  be  con- 
nected with  outlets  at  convenient  spots  leading 
into  catchpits  or  drains.  If  the  path  is  a  broad 
and  important  one,  the  soil  should  be  excavated 
to  a  depth  of  18  inches,  and  I  foot  deep  of 
rough,  hard  material  should  be  placed  in  the 
bottom.  On  the  top  of  this  place  some  coarse 
gravel  to  a  depth  of  3  inches,  and  finish  with 
an  equal  layer  of  fine  gravel  on  the  top.  Paths 
of  less  importance  should  be  constructed  of 
similar  materials  in  proportionate  thickness. 
After  the  materials  for  the  path  have  been  pro- 
perly laid  they  should  be  well  consolidated  with 
a  heavy  roller. 

Lily-of-thc-V alley. — The  present  is  a  suitable 
time  for  replanting  the  crowns,  and  if  it  is  done 
carefully  the  flowering  will  not  be  much  affected- 
If  the  beds  are  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
for  many  years  together  the  quality  of  the 
flowers  is  inferior,  and  few  flower-spikes  are 
produced.  Ths  soil  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants  should  be  well  prepared  by  double  dig- 
ging and  have  a  good  dressing  of  manure.  The 
old  beds  should  be  dug  over  with  a  fork,  and 
the  crowns  graded  into  three  sizes,  selecting  the 
finest  either  for  planting  by  themselves  or  for 
forcing  purposes.  Those  of  smaller  size  should 
be  planted  in  quarters  having  different  aspects, 
as  this  will  enable  a  succession  of  flowers  to 
be  had.  When  the  crowns  are  planted  they 
should  b«  covered  with  about  2  inches  of  rich 
soil. 

Bulbs. — Recently-planted  beds  should  be  e.x- 
amined  to  ascertain  whether  mice  or  rats  have 
destroyed  any  of  the  bulbs,  and  any  that  are 
missing  should  be  made  good.  -\ll  spring-flower- 
ing bulbs  should,  if  not  already  planted,  be  in- 
serted in  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible.  The- 
May-flowering  Tulips  are  very  useful  for  fur- 
nishing flowers  for  cutting,  and  if  no  other  place 
can  be  found  for  them  a  batch  should  be  planted 
in  the  reserve  garden  to  supply  cut  flowers.  The 
quaint  florists'  Tulips,  with  their  long  stems  and 
beautiful  colouring,  are  also  useful  for  furnish- 
ing cut  blooms  ;  if  these  are  planted  sufficiently 
deep  they  can  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same 
spot  for  several  years. 

Wallflowers  are  very  \'aluable  for  planting 
stone  vases,  but  they  need  to  be  kept  well  sup- 
plied with  water  at  all  times.  \\"e  have  just 
finished  planting  about  30,000  of  these  p'ants, 
and,  provided  the  snails  and  slugs  are  prevented 
from  injuring  them,  we  shall  undoubtedly  have 
a  good  show  of  their  pleasing  ^nd  fragrant- 
flowers  early  in  spring. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS  shoiiIJ  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  jvell  as  specimens  oj  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden.   London. 


signed  by  II: 

printed,' hut 

.Special  Notic 


-  r;   ■     r  :',!,■  iveek  as  possible  atid  duly 

,  '.he  signatxtre  will  iiot  be 

•    ■'     i/  good  faith. 

rL-^pinJeiits.  — r/i<-  Editor  docs  not 

■  .     .    .    >:hutiaiisoyilhistiations,  or 

to  return  unu'-  :  ■:  ^  ,■>■  illustrations,  unless  by 

special   -nxnir.  -       ..      ,'         .'     ;•."    does  not  hold  himself 

responsible  fo I  ,!>;■,      ■■i;;'.ii,    .    fu::^ed[>y  his  correspondents. 

4[lustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 

photographs   or    drawings,    suitable   for   reproduction,  of 

gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  Jloivers,  trees,  &c.,  but   he 

cantiot  be  responsible  for  lessor  injury. 

Local  News.—Correspondents  wil!  greatly  oblige  by  scudiugto 

the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  li'keiy  to  be  of 

interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  -ahsch  it  is  desirable 

to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

t<e'<^spapers.— Correspondents  setuiing  newspapers  should  be 

careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  sec. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  U— 

United  Ben.  and  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  n_Linnean  Soc.  meet. 
SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19-German  Card.  Soc.  meet. 


EBAGE  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuins  week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  tlie  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich-WO". 


Ganlemii'  CltioiiicU  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden  London.— TAiifsrfio',  December  W 
(10    A.M.):    Bar.  290;    Temp.  14°;    Weather— 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY- 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Sic,  at  11  ;  1,000  Roses 
at  1.30,  at  67  &  63,  Cheapside,  B.C.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 

■WEDNESDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs  and  Herbaceous  Plants  at  11  ;  mis- 
cellaneous Plants  and  Bulbs  at  11.30;  2.426  cases 
Japanese  Liliunis  at  1 ;  4,500  Roses,  also  Fruit  trees  at 
1.30;  Azaleas,  Palms,  Plants,  &c.,  at  6,  at  U7  &  68,  Cheap- 
side,  B.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  .Morris. 

FRIDAY- 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c..  at  11.30;  1.000 
Roses  at  1.80,  at  67  &  63,  Cheapside,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 


The  new  edition  of  one  of  the 

■  Gray's     classic   "  Floras  "   will    be   wel- 

"  '^"'"       coined  not  only  in  America  but 
Manual  of  ,         „       ,  ■' .    ^         ^  j  •      »u 

Botany,"  "Y  ''"  ^™  ^""^  interested  in  the 
systematic  study  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants.  Asa  Gray's  Manual  was  a 
model  of  concise  and  critical  treatment  of 
the  plants  that  occur  in  the  area  under 
consideration,  and  the  authors  of  the 
present  edition  have  done  well  in  bring- 
ing the  book  into  line  with  modern  views  on 
classification  and  nomenclature.  It  is  no  de- 
preciation of  the  value  of  one  of  the  greatest 
classics  of  systematic  botany — Bentham  and 
Hooker's  Genera  Plantarum,  which  repre- 
sents the  elaboration  of  the  French  system 
promulgated  by  the  Jussieus  and  developed 
by  the  de  CandoUes — to  say  that  the  develop- 
ment of  liichler's  system,  which  is  coming 
into  general  use  in  Europe  and  .\merica,  is 
more  nearly  in  accord  with  present-day  ideas  of 
the  relationships  of  the  Orders  and  Families 
of  plants.  It  is  this  system  which,  with  a  few 
deviations  of  minor  importance,  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Professors  Robinson  and  Fernald. 
The  book  opens  with  the  Ferns,  which  are 
followed  by  the  Gymnosperms  with  two  fami- 
lies, the  Taxacese,  represented  by  one  species 

*  Gray's  New  Manual  of  Botany.  7th  edition.  A  hand- 
book of  the  flowering  plants  and  ferns  of  the  Central  and 
■North-Eastern  United  States  and  adjacent  Canada.  Re- 
arranged and  extensively  Revised  by  Benjamin  Lincoln 
Robinson  and  M^rritl  Lyndon  Fernald.  Svo.,  pp.  928,  with 
•1,030  text  figures.    (American  Book  Co.)    Price  82  50. 


only,  Taxus  canadLUsis,  and  the  Pinaceae.  The 
Monocotyledons  precede  the  Dicotyledons, 
and  in  the  latter  class  the  families  charac- 
terised by  flowers  with  no  perianth,  or  with  a 
simple  perianth,  or  free  petals — the  Archi- 
chlamydese,  precede  those  characterised  by 
united  petals — the  Gamopetalse  or  Meta- 
chlamydeae.  In  conformity  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  International  Botanical 
Congress  at  Vienna  (1905)  the  term  "  order  " 
is  no  longer  used  as  synonymous  with 
"  family,"  but  as  denoting  those  groups  of 
superior  rank  which  are  sometimes  known 
as  cohorts.  As  regards  nomenclature  gener- 
ally, the  authors  have  scrupulously  followed 
the  Vienna  code  "  in  order  that  American 
botanical  nomenclature  may  be  freed  as 
speedily  as  possible  from  peculiarity  or  pro- 
vincialism and  assume  the  form  which  has 
received  international  sanction."  As  a  re- 
sult, we  have  an  .'\merican  flora  which  is  in 
substantial  agreement,  as  regards  the  names 
adopted  for  the  plants,  with  recently-pub- 
lished European  lists  and  floras,  a  fact  which 
should  add  much  to  its  value  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  working  botanist. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  arrangement  and 
nomenclature,  some  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  geographical  scope  of  the  book. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  more  natural  botanical 
area,  some  British  territory  has  been  in- 
cluded, namely,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  g-reater  part 
of  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  western  region  between 
the  96th  and  looth  meridians  has  been  ex- 
cluded, as  it  contains  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  plants  characteristic  of  the  Great 
Plains  and  not  found  in  the  rest  of  the  area. 

With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  aliens, 
the  authors  have  taken  a  wise  course  in  omit- 
ting waifs,  ballast-weeds  and  plants  persist- 
ing locally  after  cultivation,  and  including 
only  those  which  h;ive  given  evidence  of  self- 
dissemination  and  shown  some  tendencv  to 
become  permanent  members  of  the  flora.  .-\ 
further  difficulty  has  presented  itself  in  re- 
cording the  results  of  what  is  described  as 
"  an  unprecedented  activity  in  the  characteri- 
sation of  new  species  and  varieties  within  our 
range."  This  dilTiculty  is  becoming  a  press- 
ing one  also  in  dealing  with  old-world  botany, 
and  the  study  of  an  increasing  number  of 
genera  is  being  made  impossible,  except  for 
the  extreme  specialist,  by  the  fine  discrimi- 
nation of  species  and  varieties  which  is 
adopted  in  some  monographs.  In  not  a  few- 
cases  these  are  the  work  of  young  botanists 
with  little  experience,  and,  while  anxious  not 
to  discourage  a  praiseworthy  zeal,  one  cannot 
but  regret  the  publication  of  work  which  a 
riper  experience  will  not  uphold.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  the  editors  have  given  recognition 
in  all  cases  where  the  merit  of  the  forms  con- 
sidered appeared  to  be  demonstrated. 

A  useful  innovation,  and  one  which  adds 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book,  consists  in 
the  insertion  of  small  inset  figures  in  the  text. 
In  such  a  difficult  genus  as  Carex,  where, 
with  185  species,  there  are  no  fewer  than  220 
figures,  these  form  an  invaluable  addition. 
The  Grasses,  which  have  been  elaborated  by 
Professor  A.  S.  Hitchcock,  are  also  well  illus- 
trated ;  and  numerous  small  but  helpful 
figures  of  the  flowers  are  given  in  the 
OrchidacesE,  which  family  has  been  revised 
bv  Mr.   Oakes  .\ines. 


The  number  of  species  included  in  the  Flora 
is  4,079,  of  which  666  are  regarded  as  intro- 
duced;, these  represent  1,001  genera  contained 
in  157  families. 

A  judicious  selection  of  type  renders  the 
text  generally  clear,  though  somewhat  closely 
printed;  but  the  keys  'accompanying  each 
genus  are  rather  trying  from  the  smallness 
of  the  type.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
authors  have  appreciated  the  advantage  of 
having  only  one  index  in  which  both  Latin 
and  common  names  are  included. 


Our       Suppleimentary       Illustsation. — 

Hillebrandia  sandwicensis,  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  our  Supplementary  Illustration,  is  the 
only  known  species  of  this  genus  of  Begoniacea^. 
In  many  respects  it  resembles,  in  general  habit, 
a  rather  coarse  Begonia,  but  differs  from  that 
genus  in  the  character  of  the  ovary,  which  is 
only  partly  inferior  in  our  plant,  instead  of 
entirely  so  as  in  a  Begonia.  The  plant  is  of 
considerable  interest  from  a  systematic  point 
of  view,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  indicate  pos- 
sible lines  of  affinity  between  the  Begoniacese 
and  some  other  Orders,  such  as  Datiscacese. 
Cucurbitaceae,  and  possibly  also  Saxifragaccae. 
The  flowers,  which  are  unisexual,  are  borne  in 
the  axils  of  white  bracts  and  are  grouped  in 
cymose  inflorescences.  The  youngest  flowers 
are  usually  staminate,  but  often  the  arrange- 
ment is  somewhat  irregular.  The  sepals,  usually 
five  in  number,  are  white  or  pa!e  lose  colour, 
and  alternating  with  them  are  the  very  small 
petals.  In  the  male  flowers  some  of  the  latter  may 
be  replaced  by  stamens,  whilst  in  other  flow-ers 
some  of  the  stamens  are  more  or  less  barren, 
and  tend  to  assume  a  petaloid  character  The 
petals  in  the  female  tiower  may  also  be  repre- 
sented in  part  by  structures  which  strongly 
suggest  barren  stamens.  The  carpels  in  the 
female  flowers  not  infrequently  exhibit  irregu- 
larities in  their  number.  Although  typically 
five,  as  shown  in  the  figure  (B,  on  the  left- 
hand  side),  they  may  be  reduced  to  three,  and 
the  stigmas  are  also  extremely  variable,  both  in 
size  and  number.  As  a  teratological  feature,  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  one  or  more  of  the  styles 
may  be  transformed  into  white  petal-like  struc. 
tures,  and  one  instance  was  seen  in  which  the 
stigma  was  replaced  by  a  malformed  anther- 
lobe  which  contained  pollen.  The  plant  is 
scarcely  known  in  cultivation,  and  several 
botanic  gardens  owe  their  specimens,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  Mr.  Franxis  Fox,  of  Wimble- 
don, who  kindly  presented  to  the  Chelsea  Physrc 
Garden  the  example  from  which  our  illustration 
was  drawn. 

British    Gardeners'    Association.  —  The 

annual  general  meeting  of  the  Richmond  (Surrey) 
branch  will  be  held  at  Pitt's  Restaurant,  Kew 
Green,  on  Tuesday,  December  15,  at  8  p.m. 
All  professional  gardeners  are  invited  to  attend. 

LiNNEAN  Societv. — .\  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  December  17,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the 
following  papers  will  be  read: — 1,  Mr.  W. 
RiUDELL,  "  The  Anomura  of  the  Sudanese  Red 
.Sea  "  ;  2,  Mr.  R.  P.  Gkegoey,  "  Forms  of  Flowers 
in  'Valeriana  dioica " ;  3,  Prof.  A.  Geuvel, 
"  Etudes  sur  les  Cirrhipedes  du  Mus<>e  de 
Cambridge  "  ;  Mr.  W.  L.  Distant,  "  Rhynchota 
from  the  '  Sealark  '  Expedition."  Exhibitions  : 
1,  Mr.  Rupert  'Valle.ntin,  F.L.S.,  "  Lepas 
fascicularis  and  Dendrophyllia  cornigera,  from 
Cornwall";  2,  Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell,  F.I..S., 
"  Selaginella  with  Rhizophores  changed  into 
Leafy  Shoots  "  ;  3,  Mr.  G.  Massee,  "  The  Fun- 
gus Causing  Black-scab  in  Potatos  "  ;  4,  Messrs. 
H.  and  G.  Groves,  "  British  Specimens  of 
Luzula  pallescens." 
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Plants  in  Flower  Out-of-Doors  at 
Mount  Edgcumbe  on  December  1. — I  send 
a  list  of  82  vaiieties  of  shrubs  and  other  plants 
m  bloom  out-of-doors  in  these  gardens.  Look- 
ino  at  the  Roses,  one  would  think  it  was  the 
month  of  June  instead  of  December  1: — Abelia 
rupestris,  Acacias  affinis,  decurrens,  and  gran- 
dihora.  Arbutus  Andrachne  and  A.  Unedo, 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  Abutilon,  Berberis,  Bracliy- 
sema  Drummondii,  Choisj^a  ternata.  Calceo- 
laria Burbidgei,  C.  Pavonii,  and  C.  amplexi- 
caulis  ;  Correa  cardinalis,  C.  bicolor,  C.  alba, 
Coronilla  glauca,  Cistus,  Cassia  corymbosa, 
Citrus  medica,  Cytisus  racemosus,  Cestrum 
Newellii,  Convolvulus  Cneoium,  Diosma, 
Datura  sanguinea,  Eccremocarpus,  Ericas, 
Eupatorium  Morrisii,  Fuchsias,  Grevillea 
alpina,  G.  rosraarinifolia,  and  G.  sulphurea. 
Hydrangea  hortensis,  Helianthemums,  ]as- 
minum,  Lapageria  alba  and  rosea,  Lavatera  as- 
surgentifolia,  Lasiandra  elegans,  Lavender, 
Olearia  stellulata,  Pyrus  japonica,  Pittosporum 
Tobira,  Polygaia  rayrtifolia,  Pernettyas,  Rho- 
dodendrons, Raphiolepis  ovata,  Rosemary, 
Roses,  Solanum  jasminoides,  Skimmia  For- 
tunei.  Spiraeas  Thunbergii  and  Van  Houttei, 
Veronicas  (six  sorts).  Viburnum  Tinus, 
Anthericum,  Agatha,  Arctotis  aspera,  Ageratum, 
Antirrhinum,  Anemone,  Chrysanthemum,  Daisy, 
Diplacus,  Cannas,  Godetias^  Pelargoniums,  Ga- 
zania,  Heliotropes,  Hypericums,  Lobelias,  Li- 
thospermums,  Leptosyne  gigantea.  Marguerites, 
Mesembryanthemums,'  Migno.aette,  Narcissus, 
Nasturtiums,  Pentstemons,  Pinks,  Primroses, 
Phlox,  Schizostylis,  Stocks,  Salvias,  Sweet  Wil- 
liams, Tritonia,  Tradescantia  virginica,  Violets, 
Violas,  Verbenas,  and  Valerian.  S.  J .  Richards, 
Hlount  Edgcumbe  Gardens,  Plymoulh. 

Forcing  Shrubs  by  means  of  Hot  Water 

(see  p.  395). — 1  have  used  this  method  for  some 
little  time,  and  happen  to  have  a  small 
Lilac  (variety  Charles  X.)  at  the  present 
moment  which  has  only  partly  been  immersed. 
It  bears  out  the  truth  of  your  statement  re- 
markably well,  that  the  part  which  has  had 
the  hot  bath  will  start  growing  while  the 
rest  remains  dormant.  I  am  sending  it 
to  you,  as  it  might  interest  some  of  your 
readers.  C.  Engelmaim,  Horneybrook  Nursery, 
Safron  Waldtn.  [The  specimen  is  a  branched 
shoot ;  one  branch  is  in  bloom,  and  the  other 
has  not  expanded  the  winter  buds. — Ed.] 

Stoking  of  Garden  Furnaces.— The  writer 
on  p.  379,  when  he  stated  that  "  it  is  wrong, 
when  supplying  fresh  fuel,  to  spread  it  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  fire,"  had  but  one  type  of 
boiler  in  mind,  and  that  the  horizontally-dis- 
posed one.  This  fact  is  the  more  clearly  indi- 
cated a  few  lines  lower  down,  where  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  fresh  fuel  be  "  spread  over  the 
glowing  embers  or  partly-consumed  fuel  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  the  hinder  part  free."  But 
there  are  many  boilers  in  existence  to-day  that 
are  either  of  the  upright  or  the  conical  pattern, 
and,  being  fed  from  the  top,  or,  in  the  case  of 
certain  types  of  upright  independent  boilers, 
from  the  front,  above  the  fire,  such  a  procedure 
as  advised  would  be  impossible.  In  some  in- 
stances known  to  the  writer  these  upright  boilers 
have  replaced  others  of  the  saddle  and  horizon- 
tal-tubular pattern,  and  have  effected  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  fuel  with  more  efficient 
heating.    E.  H.  Jcikhn. 

Benthamia  fragifera  Fruiting.  —  In  read- 
ing the  note  by  S.,  Harils,  in  the  is-^ue  for  No- 
vember 14,  p.  346,  on  Benthamia  fragifera  failing 
to  produce  fruit,  I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest 
if  I  furnished  a  few  details  of  a  tree  growing 
in  these  gardens,  that  are  situated  16  miles 
from  the  sonth  coast.  The  plant  has  fruited 
this  year  for  the  first  time.  It  stands  on  a 
lawn,  and  is  sheltered  on  the  east  by  a  belt  of 
shrubs,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  two  fine 
Cedars,  but  is  exposed  to  the  north  winds  ;  it 
is  growing  in  a  cold,  clayey  soil.  Previous  to 
last  year  the  plant  made  indifferent  growth,  and 
had  never  shown  signs  of  fruiting,  but  it  has 
-  since  developed  into  a  fine  specimen  measuring 
12  feet  through  and  about  the  same  in  height. 
This  year  it  developed  a  fine  crop  of  fruits,  and 
is  also  plentifully  furnished  with  flower-buds 
that  promise  a  fine  crop  ne.xt  year.  .Seeing  that 
nothing  has  been  done  to  either  root  or  branch 
to  bring  about  this  fruitfulness,  the  fructification 
may  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  tree  rather 
than  upon  the  soil  in  which  it  is  growing.    The 


tree  under  notice  was  planted  nine  years  ago, 
and,  judging  by  the  description  given  of  its 
size  when  planted,  I  think  its  age  would  be 
about  18  years.  S.,  Hants,  must  therefore  ex- 
ercise patience  for  a  season  or  two,  when  he 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  trees  bear- 
ing fruit.  I  regret  I  cannot  state  whether  it 
was  raised  from  a  seed  or  grafted  on  Cornus 
sanguinea,  which  is  suggested  by  Loudon,  as  a 
possible  means  of  rendering  the  tree  hardier, 
whilst  it  might  also  make  some  difference  as  to 
its  fruitfulness.  1  am  forwarding  a  branch  with 
fruit  attached.  William  Evans,  Lyndhurst  Gar- 
dens, Hayvjards  Heath.  [The  fruits  resemble 
small,  pale-colouied  Strawberries;  the  stalk  is 
about  3  inches  long. — Ed.] 

Home-bottled  Fruits  atthe  late  R.H.S. 

Show.— With  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of 
home-bottled  fruits,  the  R.H.S.  has  offered  some 
substantial  prizes  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
at  the  exhibition  held  on  November  26  in  con- 
nection with  the  Colonial-grown  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, there  were  several  classes  provided  for 
home-bottled  and  preserved  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. On  no  previous  occasion  has  there  been 
so  much  competition,  and  probably  these  were 
never  so  finely  shown.  But  in  Classes  26  and 
27,  the  first  prizes  wiere  both  withheld. 
In  the  latter  class  one,  perhaps,  can  understand 
this  being  so  ;  but  in  the  case  for  24  bottles  it 
was  most  puzzling  to  the  observer,  as  well  as  to 
experts,  and  especially  as  the  exhibit  placed 
.second  was  generally  considered  to  be  far  in- 
ferior to  other  exhibits  in  the  same  class,  as 
well  as  containing  25  instead  of  24  bottles 
as  required.  It  would  be  interesting  as  well 
as  educational,  both  to  the  exhibitors  and  the 
public  generally,  to  know  why  the  judge  or 
judges  withheld  the  prizes  !      Enquir:r. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

December  8.— The  fortnightly  meeting,  held 
on  Tuesday  last,  was  small,  and  the  exhibits 
included  some  Carnations  that  remained  over 
for  the  Carnation  Show  on  the  following  day. 
There  were,  however,  many  fine  exhibits  of 
Orchids,  including  several  novelties  of  merit. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  one 
First-class  Certificate  and  three  Awards  of 
Merit.  Apart  from  an  Award  of  Merit  in  favour 
of  an  incurved  Chrysanthemum  by  the  Floral 
Committee,  no  other  award  was  made  at  the 
meeting. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  Fellows,  Mr.  D. 
B.  Crane  read  a  paper  on  "  Chrysanthemums." 

floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  Henry  B.  May,  Jas. 
Walker,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Jas.  Douglas,  T.  W. 
Turner,  W.  Howe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  C^.  Reuthe,  J.  Jennings,  R.  W.  Wal- 
lace, Walter  T.  Ware,  H.  J.  Jones,  H.  J.  Cut- 
bush,  Chas.  Dixon,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  \\ . 
Cuthbertson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  A.  Bowles, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  A.  Bilney,  Chas.  E.  Shea, 
Ed.  Mawley,  Geo.  Paul,  R.  C.  Reginald  Nevill, 
James  Hudson,  and  R.  Hooper  Pearson. 

A  beautiful  display  of  Carnations  of  the  win- 
ter-flowering type  was  made  by  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.,  Leighton  Buzzard  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Jenrdngs).  Such  varieties  as  Beacon  (scar- 
let). Lady  Bountiful  (white).  Enchantress 
(blush),  Jessica  (white  flaked  with  scarlet), 
Eclipse  (salmon-pink).  My  Maryland  (white), 
and  Winsor  (cerise)  were  shown  in  the  best 
condition.  This  exhibit  gained  the  Veitch 
Memorial  Medal  and  £5,  which  were  offered  tor 
the  best  exhibit  of  Carnations  on  this  date. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  arranged  an  exliibit  of  Carnations  that 
was  quite  different  in  its  method  of  staging  to 
that  ordinarily  adopted  at  these  exhibitions. 
It  consisted  of  a  circular  platform,  on  which 
was  placed  a  bed  of  Ferns,  Palms,  and  Grasses, 
and  in  these  were  arranged  vases  of  Carnations. 
The  centre  supported  a  tall  column  crowned 
with  Phoenix  Rocbelinii  and  decorated  with  Pink 
Carnations  that  showed  well  against  the 
greenery  of  Fern  fronds.  Four  baskets  were 
suspended    from    iron    arches,    and    these    were 


filled  with  white  and  pink  Carnations  respec- 
tively. There  were  also  four  pedestals  rising 
from  the  main  platform,  and  these  were 
crowned  with  vases  filled  with  Carnations. 
Messrs.  Low  also  showed  Cyclamen  in  variety 
on  a  table  near  by.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, N.,  filled  a  large  table  with  a  display  of 
Carnations,  effectively  staged  in  tall  vases,  with 
shorter  receptacles  below  and,  at  the  back, 
a  group  of  pot  plants.  The  varieties  represented 
all  the  best  kinds  in  commerce.  Messrs.  Ctn- 
bush  also  showed  ornamental-leaved  plants  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  species  similar  to  those 
they  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Many  beautiful  vases  of  Carnations  were  dis- 
played by  Mr.  G.  Lange,  nurseryman,  Hampton 
(Silver  Flora  Medal),  and  opposite  to  this  exhibit 
was  another  display  of  these  flowers,  made  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  DUTTON,  Iver,   Bucks. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood, 
London,  S.E.,  exhibited  Carnations  in  most  of 
the  best  varieties,  including  the  beautiful  scarlet 
Britannia  variety  and  the  delicate-coloured 
variety  named  after  Mrs.  H.  Burnett.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Bell  &  Sheldon,  Castle  Nursery, 
Guernsey,  also  displayed  vases  of  winter-bloom- 
ing Carnations  in  variety,  the  blooms  being 
exceptionally  fine  and  with  very  intense  colours. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Che'sca, 
showed  pot  plants  of  Carnations,  all  well  grown 
and  freely  flowered.  Adjoining  these  were  Be- 
gonias of  the  winter-blooming  type,  the  varie- 
ties being  all  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  raising.  Win- 
ter Cheer,  Ensign,  Success,  and  Julius  being 
displayed  with  large  inflorescences  in  shades  of 
rose  and  pink.  Rhododendron  hybrids,  beauti- 
ful little  specimens  in  small  pots,  and  Luculia 
gratissima  were  also  included  in  this  exhibit. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  showed  a  small  group  of  Carnations, 
and  adjoining  these  an  exhibit  of  rock-garden 
plants  suitably  arranged  in  rockwork.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Another  exhibit  of  Carnations  was  displayed 
by  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey,  who  had 
exceptionally  fine  blooms  of  all  the  popu- 
lar varieties,  in  addition  to  many  novelties  of 
his   raising.      (Silver-gilt    Banksian    Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  showed  Codiaeums  (Crotons) 
in  variety,  all  well  coloured,  the  plants  being 
clothed  with  leaves  to  the  pot  level  ,  also  Sola- 
nums  finely  in  berry  ;  Veroi^icas  of  the  Ander- 
sonii  section.  Euphorbia  (Poinsettia)  pulcher- 
rima,  with  very  broad  bracts.  Euphorbia  Jac- 
quinisflora,  Statice  profusa.  Begonia  Mrs.  Leo- 
pold de  Rothschild,  and  many  handsome  Ferns 
as   relief.     (Silver   Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
staged  a  brilliant  group  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
having  many  fine  varieties  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  best  of  the  older  kinds. 
(Silver-gilt    Banksian    Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  iV  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
showed  a  few  Chrysanthemums,  including  the 
new  R.  F.  Felton,  a  fine  yellow  decorative 
variety ;  Captain  Julyan,  a  small  Japanese 
variety  of  sulphur-yellow  colour ;  Merstham 
Jewel,  Dorothy  Fortescue,  a  large  white  single 
Chrysanthemum  with  very  loose  florets,  and 
others. 

Chrsyanthemums  were  also  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  and  F.  Ch.\tfield,  Southwick,  Sussex.  They 
were  all  medium-sized  blooms  of  Japanese  varie- 
ties of  the  type  cultivated  for  market  purposes. 
The  blooms  were  remarkably  fresh  and  bright 
in  colour. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere  Gardens,  Shep- 
perton-on-Thames,  staged  a  small  rock-garden 
exhibit  planted  with  Primroses,  Cyclamen 
Coum,   Daisies,  i^c. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  displayed  half-a-dozen  plants  of  Iris 
histrioides   in   flower. 

Award  of  Merit. 
Chrysanthemum  Ball  of  Gold.— This  is  a  rich 
yellow  sport  from  the  well-known  market 
varietv.  Snowdrift,  and  has  globular  flowers 
with  'incurved  florets,  similar  to  that  variety. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  for  its 
adaptabilitv  for  market  culture.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  R.H.  I>A  IH,  Ltd. 
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Orchid  Committee. 


Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  de  B.  Crawshay,  ].  Wilson 
Potter,  H.  Little,  Stuart  Low,  W.  Boxall,  J. 
P'orster  Alcock,  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  R.  G. 
Thvvaites,  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  R.  Brooman  White, 
C.  J.  Lucas,  A.  A.  McBean,  W.  Cobb,  J. 
Charlesworth,  J.  Cypher,  A.  Dye,  W.  P.  Bound, 
F.  J.  Thorne,  W.  H.  White,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H. 
Ballantine,  Gurney  Wilson,  and  W.  Bolton. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  staged  a  select  group,  for  which  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  The  central  figure 
was  the  handsome  Brasso-Cattleya  Cliftonii, 
which  secured  a  First-class  Certificate  (see 
Awards).  Among  the  hybrid  Odontoglossums 
-  were  a  fine  form  of  O.  Lambeauianuni,  with  a 
clear  white  ground  colour  spotted  with  claret ; 
O.  Eleanor  and  O.  crispo-Harryanum.  Others 
noted  were  the  claret-red  Odontioda  Bohnhoffice, 
the  fine  white  Laelia  anceps  Waddoniensis,  L. 
Gouldiana,  the  fragrant  Gomeza  planifolia,  and 
Trichopilia  suavis,  Cypripedium  insigne  citri- 
num,  C.  Leeanum  magnificum,  and  other  Cypri- 
pediums,  and  Laelio-Cattleya  Lusitania. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  excellent 
group,  in  which  the  best  were  Cypripedium 
Troilus  variety  Lord  Nelson  (see  Awards),  C. 
Charlesworthii  Temeraire,  a  very  remarkable 
variety  with  large,  broadly-cordate  dorsal  sepal, 
the  upper  part  ot  which  was  elongated,  and 
quite  different  in  shape  to  the  ordinary  form ; 
white,  beautifully  veined  with  lilac-rose ; 
petals  and  lip  greenish  primrose-yellow  with 
purple  tinge  and  lines  on  the  petals.  Also  C. 
actasus  nivalis.  Among  the  Odontoglossums 
were  the  richly-coloured  home-raised  O.  cris- 
pum  Bellerophon,  the  reverse  of  the  flowers 
being  deep  reddish-purple  with  a  white  margin, 
the  surface  white  at  the  base,  the  greater  part 
of  each  segment  being  co\'ered  with  dark-reddish 
blotches,  and  the  margins  of  the  lip  fringed 
and  white.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  were 
a  batch  of  good  Oncidium  varicosum,  and  others 
remarked  were  an  effectively-coloured  Pleuro- 
thallis  Scapha,  Bulbophyllum  crassipes,  and  a 
peculiar  Laslia,  probably  a  natural  hybrid  be- 
tween L.  furfuracea  and  L.  albida. 

Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  HOLFORD,  CLE.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  sent  the 
massive  Cypripedium  insigne,  Holford's  variety, 
raised  at  Westonbirt  between  C.  insigne  pur- 
pureum  and  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall.  The 
seedling  approaches  the  variety  Harefield  Hall, 
but  is  of  dwarfer  habit,  has  rounder  flowers  of 
\ery  firm  substance,  and  a  very  peculiar  broad 
and'  short  lip.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  white  on  the 
upper  half  and  pale  yellow  below  the  white, 
bearing  violet  blotches,  and  the  basal  part  pro- 
bably the  largest  dark-chocolate  blotches  of  any 
variety  of  C.  insigne.  Also  a  new  Lffilio-Catt- 
leya  between  L.-C.  Massangeana  and  C.  Dowiana 
aurea,  with  canary-yellow  sepals  and  petals  and 
dark  rose  lip  veined  with  gold. 

Francis  Welleslev,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  sent  Cypripedium  The  Pre- 
mier (Mons.  de  Curte  X  Mrs.  Wm.  Mostyn),  a 
very  tine  hybrid  formed  somewhat  like  C.  Beek- 
raannii,  but  with  the  dark  violet-purple  blotch- 
ing derived  from  Mrs.  Wm.  Mostyn  well  shown. 
The  upper  sepal  is  light  emerald  green,  with  a 
yellow  tint  between  the  veining,  the  base  having 
blackish-chocolate  blotches,  changing  to  violet- 
purple  towards  the  white  n^.argin.  The  broad 
petals  and  lip  are  yellow,  tinged  and  marked 
with  purplish  brown.  Mr.  Weli.esley  also 
showed  Cypripedium  dCt£Eus  "  Golden  Gem " 
(insigne  Chantinii  Lindenii  X  Leeanum  vir- 
ginale),  a  clear  greenish-yellow  flower,  with  the 
margin  and  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  sepal  pure 
white. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlbo.rough,  Blen- 
heim Palace,  Woodstock  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Hunter), 
sent  a  fine  plant  of  Vanda  coerulea  with  four 
spikes,  for  which  Mr.  Hunter  was  voted  a  Cul- 
tural Commendation.  Also  Cattleya  Fabia 
Blenheim  variety,  a  pretty,  light  form,  and  C. 
Trianse  blenheimiensis. 

H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rann  Lea,  Rainhill, 
Lancashire  (gr.  Mr.  W.  J.  Morgan),  was  awarded 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  select  group  of  finely- 
grown  rare  Cypripediums,  among  which  were 
the  original  form  of  Cypripedium  Lord  Ossul- 
ston  ;  C.  actseus  Marjorie,  C.  Leeanum  Corona, 
the   superb   C.    Thalia   Mrs.    Francis   Wellesley, 


and  C.  Thalia,  Rann  Lea  variety,  a  smaller  but 
very  pretty  form ;  C.  Germaine  Opoix  var. 
Queen  Alexandra,  a  very  finely-formed  hybrid  j 
C.  Priam,  C.  Fnlshawense,  and  C.  Minos, 
Young's  variety. 

Messrs.  jAS.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  effec- 
tive group,  the  middle  of  which  was  composed 
of  variously-tinted  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis, 
good  varieties  of  Laelia  anceps,  Oncidium 
Papilio,  Vanda  coerulea,  Brasso-Cattleya  Digby- 
ano-Schrodera;,  B.-C.  I'luto,  and  Cypripedium 
insigne  Sanders.  On  each  side  were  a  fine  set 
of  varieties  of  Cypripedium  Leeanum,  C.  in- 
signe, and  other  Cypripediums  and  Calanthes. 
Messrs.  J.  &  .4.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  good  selec- 
tion of  Odontoglossums,  Cypripediums,  &c.,  and 
which  was  the  best-arranged  group  in  the  Hall. 
The  Odontoglossum  crispum  were  j  resented  in 
Messrs.  McBean's  well-known  good  form.  In 
the  centre  were  a  good  number  of  the  yellow 
Cypripedium  insigne  .Sanderse,  the  finely- 
coloured  C.  Thompsonii  magnificum,  and  C. 
Parksianum ;  C.  nitens  magnificum.  Ball's 
variety,  one  of  the  best,  and  perhaps  never  seen 
so  well  flowered. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Christ- 
church  Road,  Streatham  (gr.  Mr.  J.  M.  Black), 
sent  Cattleya  Maggie  Raphael  var.  Streatham 
(Trianse  alba  X  Dowiana  aurea),  a  pretty,  white 
flower  with  rose  lip  having  gold  veining. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  sent  a  fine  specimen  of  Cy- 
pripedium insigne  Sanderianum  with  10  flowers, 
and  for  which  a  Cultural  Commendation  was 
given.  Also  two  very  fine  spikes  of  the  best 
form  of  Cymbidium  Tracyanum. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  showed  Cypripe- 
dium actEeus,  Fowler's  variety,  a  good  flower, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  dorsal  sepal  white. 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
group  in  which  were  fine  examples  of  Oncidium 
varicosum,  the  Bush  Hill  Park  variety  having  a 
chestnut-brown  patch  at  the  base  of  its  bright 
yellow  lip.  Also  noted  were  Cypripedium 
Tracyanum,  resembling  a  good  dark  C. 
aureum  ;  the  handsome  C.  Thalia  giganteum, 
varieties  of  C.  Leeanum  and  C.  insigne,  Cyc- 
noches  maculatum,  and   C.  chlorochilon. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  ex- 
tensive group  containing  a  large  number  of  good 
varieties  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  including  the 
handsome  C.  insigne  Monarch,  C.  Leeanum,  &lc. 
In  the  middle  of  the  group  was  a  very  remark- 
able Cypripedium,  probably  a  natural  hybrid, 
with  a  close  affinity  to  C.  Spicerianum,  but  on 
a  larger  scale.  It  was  named  C.  Armstrongii 
(see  Awards). 

Messrs.  Moore,  Lti3.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
of  good  Cypripediums,  including  some  rare 
hybrids.  The  middle  was  of  showy  hybrid 
Odontoglossums,  including  O.  "Vuylstekei,  O. 
Wilckeanum,  and  O.  excellens. 

G.  P.  Walker,  Esq.,  Heatherwood,  Putney 
Heath  (gr.  Mr.  McGregor),  showed  Odonto- 
glossum laudatum  W'alkerianum  (Wilckeanum 
X  ardentissumum),  a  showy  hybrid  with  whitish 
ground  colour  to  the  flowers,  which  are  heavily 
blotched  with  bright  chestnut-red  over  two- 
thirds  of  their  surface. 

James  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex, 
staged  an  effective  group  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  O.  Phoebe,  Cypripediums,  and  a  fine 
white  Lycaste  Skinneri. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  staged 
a  group  of  Cypripediums,  Oncidium  varicosum, 
Vanda  coerulea,  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis,  ^:c. 

-\WARDS. 

Fir5t-Class  Certificate. 
Brasso-Cattleya  Cliftonii  (B.-C.  Digbyano- 
MossieB  X  C.  Trianee  Uplands  variety),  from 
Messrs.  Ch.arlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards  Heath. 
This  hybrid  has  the  beautiful  shape  of  B.-C. 
Digbyano-Mossia;,  but  is  of  very  much  larger 
proportions  and  more  delicate  colouring.  It 
forms  a  most  desirable  novelty.  The  sepals  and 
broad  petals  are  silvery-white  with  a  delicate 
lavender  tint.  The  broad,  circular,  fringed  lip 
white,  with  some  purple  markings  from  the  base 
to  the  chrome  yellow  disc. 


Award  of  Merit. 

Cyfrifedinm  Troilus  "  Lord  Nelson  "  f  insigne 
Harefield  Hall  X  nitens,  Sanders  variety),  from 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans.  A  massive 
flower  of  fine  proportions,  well  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  its  parentage.  The  broad  dorsal 
sepal  is  pale  yellow  with  a  slight  green  shade 
and  veining,  the  upper  part  and  margin  being 
white.  The  lower  half  bears  large  purplish- 
brown  blotches,  and  the  petals  and  lip  are 
yellow,  tinged  with  purple-brown. 

Cypripedium  Armstrongii  (?  natural  hybrid), 
from  Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells.  A  very  singular  and  pretty  Cypripe- 
dium, said  to  have  been  imported  with  C. 
Spicerianum,  and  showing  all  the  characteristics 
of  that  species,  but  developed  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. The  large  upper  sepal  is  white,  with  a 
purple  band  up  the  middle,  but  has  a  small 
green  base.  Petals  decurved,  wavy  on  the 
upper  margin  and  coloured  yellow,  with  densely- 
arranged  purple  hairs  and  spotting.  Lip  yel- 
lowish, faced  with  reddish-brown. 

Dendrobium  Ccelogyne  striatum,  from  Mr.  H.  A. 
Tracy,  Twickenham.  A  singular  and  finely- 
coloured  form  with  yellow  sepals  and  petals 
striped  with  chocolate-purple.  Lip  blackish- 
purple. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  J.  Cheat,  W.  Bates,  E.  Beckett,  A.  Dean, 
J.  Davis,  C.  Foster.  J.  Jaques,  G.  Keif,  J. 
Mclndoe,  H.  Parr,  W.  'Pope,  W.  Poupart,  G. 
Reynolds,  O.  Thomas,  D.  P.  Tuckett,  J.  Vert, 
and  G.  Wythes. 

A  few  Apples,  including  one  from  Hounslow 
that  had  been  seen  growing  by  two  members 
of  the  Committee  and  one  sent  as  new,  which 
was  really  Golden  Noble,  were  presented,  but 
called  for  no  further  notice. 

The  chief  interest  attached  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  white  Grape  presented  at  the  last 
meeting  for  identification  by  Mr.  ].  Vert,  of 
Audley  End  Gardens,  Saffron  Walden,  and 
which  was  then  regarded  as  distinct  from 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Vert  presented  a  fresh  bunch  from  the  same 
varietj',  but  the  berries  in  this  case  were  more 
oval,  more  yellow,  and  richer-flavoured.  There 
were  also  presented  bunches  of  the  true 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  from  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
Aldenham  House  Gardens,  and  from  Mr.  J. 
Bury,  Petersham  Vineries,  Byfleet,  Surrey. 
After  tasting  berries  from  each  bunch  and  com- 
paring the  foliage,  the  Committee  agreed  that 
Mr.  Vert's  Grape  was  the  true  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria. Mr.  J.  McIndoe  referred  to  Muscats 
sent  out  as  the  Archerfield  and  Tyninghame 
Muscats  some  years  ago,  but  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  well-known 
variety.  Mr.  Bunyard  mentioned  that  some 
years  since  at  Chiswick,  in  the  late  Mr.  Bar- 
ron's time,  a  severe  test  in  growth  and  fruiting 
was  applied  to  all  those  distinctly-named  Mus- 
cats, and,  with  the  exception  of  Canon  Hall, 
were  all  found  to  be  the  same. 

An  exhibit  of  Onions  was  made  by  W.  R. 
King,  Esq.,  The  Braes,  Berkhampstead  (gr.  Mr. 
Bedford).  The  produce  consisted  of  .good,  .solid 
bulbs  of  the  varieties  Cocoa-nut,  ]-^xcelsior, 
A.I.,  and  Ailsa  Craig.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Apple  Star  of  Devon,  which  was  granted  an 
Award  of  Merit  on  November  21,  1905,  was 
shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  John  Garland,  Broad- 
clyst,  near  Exeter.  The  variety  has  a  sweet 
and  agreeable  flavour,  and  forms  a  good  late 
dessert  Apple.  It  was  illustrated  in  our  issue 
for  June  9,  1906,  fig.   146. 


LEEDS   PROFESSIONAL    GARDENERS'. 

December  1. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  lield  at  the  (Ireen  Dragon  Hotel, 
Leeds,  on  this  date.  The  officers  for  the  coming 
year  were  elected  as  follows: — Chairman,  Mr. 
H.  Clapham  ;  vice-chairman,  Mr.  T.  Preece ; 
treasurer,  Mr.  F.  Franklin ;  secretary,  Mr. 
George  Carver,  who  was  thanked  for  his  past 
services  to  the  society. 

The  annual  dinner  will  take  place  early  in 
the  new  year.  Persons  desirous  of  joining 
the  society  can  obtain  full  particulars  from. 
Mr.  G.  Carver,  Secretary,  Chapelallerton,  Leeds. 
/.    D. 
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MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

November  19. — There  was  a  capital  display  of 
plants  at  the  meeting  held  on  this  date. 

S.  Gratrix,  Ksq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.  Mr. 
Shill),  exhibited  a  collection  of  Cypripediums  of 
choice  varieties.  Cypripedium  x  Queen  Alex- 
andra (the  parentage  of  which  was  not  recorded) 
received  a  First-class  Certificate.  C.  x  Beryl, 
West  Point  var.,  received  a  similar  award  ;  while 
an  Award  of  Merit  was  voted  to  Cypripedium 
insigne  var.  F.  W.  Ashton.  Most  of  the  other 
plants  in  the  group  had  previously  received 
awards  from  the  society,  and  the  display  was 
one  of  the  best  the  society  has  had  before  it. 
(Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Weatherby),  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  for 
a  collection  consisting  principally  of  Cypripe- 
diums. There  were  several  fine  plants  of  Cypri- 
pedium insigne  var.  Sanderse,  each  having  from 
six  to  eight  flowers. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Haslingden  (gr.  Mr. 
Dalgleish),  was  awarded  a  Silver-gill  Medal  for 
a  group  of  plants  which  included  many  well- 
known  varieties  and  hybrids.  Awards  of  Merit 
were  voted  to  Cypripedium  x  Rosettii  W'arbur- 
ton's  variety,  C.  x  Euryades  var.  Ruby,  C.  in- 
signe var.  Robert  Scott,  C.  x  Bianca,  and  C. 
X  Sunset. 

J.  H.  Craven,  Esq.,  Keighley,  was  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  for  Cypripedium  x  Cor- 
neyanum. 

Messrs.  Keeling  &  Sons,  Westgate  Hill,  Brad- 
ford, exhibited  a  small  group  in  which  was 
noticed  Cirrhopetalum  Medusse  and  Calanthe 
Masuca. 

G.  H.  Peace,  Esq.,  Monton,  exhibited  a  pretty 
variety  of  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  labelled 
Monton  Grange  var.  The  plant  was  awarded  a 
Botanical  Certificate. 

E.  ASHWOUTH,  Esq.,  Wilmslow  (gr.  Mr.  Hol- 
brook),  exhibited  Zygopetalxim  Ballii,  which  has 
previously  been  certificated. 

Messrs.  Sander  iS:  Sons,  St.  Albans,  obtained 
an  Award  of  Merit  for  Cypripedium  x  Little 
Gem  var.   pulcherrimum, 

H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rainhill  (gr.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan), was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  an  in- 
teresting display  of  Cypripediums.  Cypripedium 
X  Elniireanum  var.  splendens  was  voted  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  exhibited 
Cypripedium  x  Mme.  Jules  Hye,  and  Cattleya 
labiata  var.  Schofieldiana. 

Mr.  W.  Bolton,  Warrington,  staged  some  in- 
teresting plants,  among  which  was  noted  Cypri- 
pedium Ville  de  Paris. 

Messrs.  J  as.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  display  of 
well-grown  Orchids,  principally  varieties  of 
Cypripediums. 

R.  AsHwoRTH,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr. 
Fletcher},  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a 
group  of  well-grown  plants,  amongst  which  were 
some  good  Odontoglossums.  Cypripedium 
Arthurianum  var,  pulchellum  x  C.  insigne  var. 
Sanders  was  voted  an  Award  of  Merit. 

E.  Rogerson,  Esq.,  Didsbury  (gr.  Mr.  Price) 
staged  several  good  Orchids.  Cypripedium  x 
St.  Alban  received  an  Award  of  Merit,  and  a 
similar  Award  was  given  to  Cypripedium  x 
Thalia  Oakdene  var.    P.  W. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

December  1.- — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
association  was  held  at  3,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  this  date,  when  Mr.  Whytock,  the 
president,  presided  over  a  very  large  attendance 
of  the  members.  A  paper  entitled  "To  Prune,  or 
Not  to  Prune?  "  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston,  Tyn- 
inghame,  was  read  by  the  secretary.  Mr.  Brother- 
ston said  that  pruning  was  sometimes  car- 
ried out  with  but  little  intelligence,  but  that 
in  no  way  le?sens  the  reasonableness  or 
in  any  way  deprecates  the  value  of  prun- 
ing. A  Grape  vine  left  alone  in  a  vinery 
would  very  soon  cover  every  part  of  the  house 
with  shoots  and  leaves,  but  to  obtain  Grapes 
this  growth  must  b-e  restricted.  In  open-air 
fruit  culture  it  was  the  same,  and  in  this  the 
gardener  more  or  less  adapts  his  pruning  to 
that  which  experience  had  demonstrated  to  best 
meet  his  ends  under  glass.  Mr.  Brotherston  also 
dealt  with  root  pruning  and  with  many  practical 
details  connected  with  pruning  in  general,  and 


the  subject  of  the  paper  gave  rise  to  a  spirited 
discussion. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  before  the  meeting  were 
plants  of  Lilium  Harrisii,  which  had  been  grown 
under  the  influence  of  electric  light  at  night  to 
show  how  it  stimulates  the  opening  of  the 
flowers.  In  the  21  days  to  which  the  plants 
were  so  exposed  to  the  light,  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct gain  of  sieven  days  over  those  grown  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

It  was  intimated  that  the  Association's  next 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition  would  be  held  in  the 
Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  on  November  18, 
19,  and  20,  1909. 


EDINBURGH    SEED    TRADE. 

December  5.— The  fourteenth  annual  dinner 
of  the  Edinburgh  seed  trade  assistants  was  held 
on  the  above  date  in  Messrs.  Ferguson  iV  For- 
rester's Restaurant,  Princes  Street,  when  Mr. 
D.  Syme  Webster  presided  over  a  large  com- 
pany. Mr.  R.  Laird,  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
"  The  Seed  Trade  Assistants,"  said  very  much 
of  the  success  of  businesses  lay  in  the  hands  of 
the  assistants.  A  great  point  in  the  seed  trade 
was  to  have  reliable  men,  men  who  had  brains 
and  who  could  think,  for  he  knew  of  no  trade 
that  required  more  intelligence. 

Mr.  William  Newton,  in  proposing  "The  Nur- 
sery  and  Seed  Trade,"  said  that  Edinburgh  was 
famed  for  sending  out  good  seeds  and  nursery 
plants  all  over  the  country,  and  the  young  men 
who  received  their  training  in  the  city  had  an 
excellent  chance  of  obtaining  first-class  situa- 
tions in  England  and  Ireland. 


BRITISH     GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

LEEDS  BRANCH. 
December  5. — A  well-attended  meeting  of 
members  of  the  above  association  was  held  at 
the  Grand  Central  Hotel  on  the  above  date. 
Mr.  Campbell  presided.  Mr.  W.  Hague,  of 
Meanwood  Towers,  gave  alecture  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Celery  plant.  As  a  preventive  for 
the  Celery  fly,  Mr.  Hague  recommended  regular 
sprinklings  or  dewings  with  the  syringe,  and 
afterwards  dusting  the  plants  with  soot.     /.  D. 


COMMONS    AND    FOOTPATHS 
PRESERVATION    SOCIETY. 

Lord  Eversley  presided  over  the  monthly 
meeting  of  this  society  held  recently  at  25,  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster.  It  was  stated  by  Sir 
Robert  Hunter  that  the  scheme  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Ludshott  Common  had  now  been  com- 
pleted, the  sum  raised  by  the  society  and  the 
local  Acquisition  Committee  amounting  to 
£1,810.  The  common,  which  was  situate  in  the 
Hindhead  district,  had  been  vested  in  the 
National  Trust,  and  was  550  acres  in  extent; 
the  purchase  also  included  a  strip  of  woodland 
lying  between  the  common  and  Waggoners 
VVells.  It  was  reported  that  Mr,  John  Burns, 
in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  Open 
Space  Societies,  had  deleted  the  clauses  from 
the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Bill,  which 
would  have  enabled  local  authorities  to  build 
upon  common  land  and  other  open  spaces,  and 
that  amendments  to  the  Port  of  London  and 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  (Ireland)  Bill 
supported  by  the  society  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Government. 

The  secretary  presented  a  preliminary  report 
upon  the  private  Bills  to  be  introduced  into 
Parliament  in  1909,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
20  Bills  would  interfere  with  common  lands  and 
13  would  lead  to  the  closing  of  numerous  foot- 
paths. Amongst  the  schemes  are  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Bill,  under  which  9-}  acres  of 
open  space  would  be  taken  at  Hammersmith  and 
Acton  ;  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Bill,  which 
would  absorb  177  acres  of  common  land  at 
Preston,  Yorks.  ;  the  Exmouth  Water  Bill,  which 
affected  22  acres  of  common  land  at  East  Bud- 
leigh  ;  and  the  Pontypool  Gas  and  Water  Bill, 
which  deals  with  80  acres  of  common  land  in 
Monmouthshire. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Rochford  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council,  the  Hadleigh  Parish  Council,  and 
the  Salvation  Army  had  now  agreed  to  the 
society's  suggestion  that  the  dispute  with  regard 
to  three  alleged  public  footpaths  crossing  the 
Farm  Colony  of  the  Salvation  Army  should  be 
referred  to  arbitration. 


SMITHFIELD    CLUB. 

December  7-11. — For  more  than  one  hundred 
years  the  Cattle  Show  of  this  Society  has  been 
a  forcible  reminder  of  the  approach  of  Christ- 
mas, and,  following  the  usual  course  of  events, 
the  exhibition  was  opened  on  the  7th  inst.  This 
year  the  absence  of  his  Majesty  the  King  on  the 
opening  day,  owing  to  indisposition,  was  re- 
gretted, and  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  habitual 
visitors  to  the  show  that  the  attendance  suffered 
accordingly.  There  was  much  of  interest  at 
the  exhibition,  for  not  only  is  it  a  show 
of  fat  stock,  but  also  of  the  thousand-and- 
one  things  that  are  required  by  the  stock-breeder 
and  farmer.  The  rows  of  cattle  were  as  inter- 
esting as  ever,  and  whenever  they  stood  erect  so 
that  their  good  and  bad  points  could  be  dis- 
cussed they  were  the  objects  of  admiring  critics. 
The  fat  beast,  however,  is  naturally  tired — we 
had  almost  said  lazy — but  some  excuse  must 
be  permitted,  owing  to  the  unusual  weight  the 
four  legs  have  to  support.  The  champion  beast 
was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus 
breed,  a  hornless  type  of  cattle  with  a  silky 
black  coat.  It  was  bred  by  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Seafield.  So  many  awards  and 
decorations  hung  over  the  pen  of  the  animal 
that  it  seemed  as  though  there  were  few  left  for 
any  other  beast  in  the  show.  The  official  record 
of  weight  was  14  cwts.  2  qrs.  1  lb.,  but  its  neigh- 
bour of  the  same  breed  scaled  nearly  2  cwts. 
heavier.  Thus,  size  in  cattle,  as  in  most  other 
things,  is  not  everything.  Thus,  although  some 
oi  the  huge  Mangels  shown  by  prominent 
seedsmen  weighed  5Li  lbs.  each,  they  perhaps' 
did  not  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  food 
to  their  bulk  as  some  of  the  less  huge  but  more 
serviceable  roots. 

Many  of  the  important  seedsmen  showed  what 
fine  roots  could  be  produced  from  their  seeds,  and 
one  of  the  largest  exhibitors  was  the  well-known 
Reading  firm  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons.  They 
made  a  kind  of  rock-garden  with  Mangels, 
Swedes,  and  other  Turnips,  arranging  the 
bays  and  shelving  with  examples  of  Corn,  Car- 
rots, Parsnips,  Onions,  Potatos,  all  of  Gargan- 
tuan dimensions  ;  some  of  the  roots  of  Match- 
less White  Carrots  weighed  as  much  as  6  lbs.  or 
7  lbs.  each.  Magnum  Boaum  Swede  is  a  desir- 
able t3'^pe,  and  roots  weighing  as  much  as  29^ 
lbs.  were  exhibited.  Of  Potatos  they  showed 
their  new  White  City  variety  that  promises  to 
supplant  the  Up-to-Date  variety,  which  it  some- 
what resembles.  It  was  raised  from  Abundance 
X    Langworthy. 

Another  similar  exhibit  of  roots  and  grains 
was  made  by  Messrs.  John  King  &  Sons,  Cog- 
geshall,  Essex,  and  their  huge  roots  built  up 
in  wall  fashion  looked  dangerous  should  they 
fall,  for  they  were  of  huge  proportions.  Par- 
snips, Marrow,  Potatos,  Bett  and  other  vege- 
tables were  displayed  on  the  front  of  the  stand. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  Lon- 
don, showed  what  fine  produce  had  been  ob- 
tained from  their  seeds,  building  a  similar 
wall-like  exhibit  of  roots,  with  pedigree  Corn  ; 
also  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  farm  Grasses 
interspersed   at   the  base  of  the   stand. 

Messrs.  Garton,  Ltd.,  Warrington,  showed 
their  Globe  Mangels,  Swedes,  including  the  use- 
ful Keepwell  variety,  purple-top  Scotch  Turnips, 
Oats — their  new  "The  Vielder  "  Oat  is  said  to 
furnish  100  bushels  of  grain  per  acre — and  other 
kinds  of  root. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Staffordshire, 
had  some  roots  weighing  as  much  as  50  lbs.  each. 
They  were  built  up  in  the  orthodox  castellated 
wall  form,  and  at  the  base  of  the  wall  were 
sacks  of  large,  solid  grain,  with  Kohl  Rabi, 
Potatos,  Onions,  Carrots,  &c.,  at  the  foot.  The 
samples  of  Swedes,  Mangels,  and  Turnips  were 
exceptionally  fine. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  &  Co.,  Coggeshall,  Essex, 
showed  Mangels,  Swedes,  Beans,  Peas,  Corn  ; 
also  Brussels  Sprouts  and  other  vegetables.  Some 
of  their  Anglican  Mangels  were  of  very  large 
size,  and  they  informed  us  50  to  60  tons  per 
acre  is  produced  on  their  Essex  land. 

Messrs.  Dickson's,  Chester,  showed  Apples ; 
also  Potatos,  Grass  seeds.  Corn,  and  other  agri- 
cultural seeds. 

A  similar  exhibit  was  made  by  Messrs.  Too- 
good  &  Sons,  Southampton,  who  had  a  very 
pleasing  exhibit ;  the  front  was  arranged  with 
Tomatos,  Potatos,  Onions,  Carrots,  and  other 
vegetables. 

No  farm  can  be  considered  complete  without 
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its  complement  of  fruit  trees,  thus  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.  showed  trained  fruit  trees,  and  as  a 
guide  in  the  selection  oJ  varieties  showed  about 
50  kinds  of  Apples.  A  very  similar  display  was 
made  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Beowx,  Peterborough, 
and  another  by  Mr.  W.  HORNE,  Rochester,  Kent. 

The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford, 
showed  45  varieties  of  Apples,  and  some  trained 
fruit  trees,  the  display  being  brightened  by 
plants  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa  lutea. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester,  showed 
roots  and  Corn,  and  another  exhibit  of  a  similar 
character  was  made  by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Lodden. 

There  were  many  stands  of  Potatos,  including 
exhibits  from  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Sole,  Lincoln,  A. 
FiNDLAV,  Markinch,  W.  Dennis,  Kirton,  Messrs. 
Isaac  Poad  &  Sons,  York,  the  Dalmenv  Home 
Farm,  Messrs.  Fidler  &  Sons,  Reading,  Mr. 
Green,  Wisbech,  Mr.  Jas.  Gardner,  Perth,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Bettinson,  Outwell. 

Amongst  the  general  exhibits  was  an  interest- 
ing one  from  Irish  contributors,  one  of  the  most 
important  being  a  stand  of  Irish-grown  Tobacco 
in  the  manufactured  state.  Amongst  many 
other  objects  of  interest  to  gardeners  was  one 
of  unclimbable  fencing,  exhibited  by  the  Fern- 
den  Fencing  Company.  The  palings  are  of 
split  Chestnut,  and  they  are  linked  together  by 
twisted  strands  of  wire.  The  price — 2s.  per 
yard — appeared  to  us  as  very  cheap  for  so  ser- 
viceable a  material. 


Large  Silver  i\lcdals. — Mr.  H.  Burnett, 
Guernsey ;  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate ; 
Mr.  C.  Englemann,  Saffron  Walden  ;  and  Mr. 
G.  Lange,  Hampton. 

Silver  Medals. — Messrs,  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dere- 
ham ;  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Nor- 
wood ;  and  the  A.merican  Carnation  Co.,  Saw- 
bridgeworth. 

First-class  Certificate. 
Carnation  Rose  Dore. — A  variety  of  the  same 
shade  of  colouring  as  the  well-known  border 
Carnation  Sappho,  and  best  described  as  rose- 
salmon.  The  blooms  are  large,  very  full  in 
petals,  and  developed  on  stout,  tall  stalks.  The 
strong  foliage  indicates  a  variety  of  robust 
habit.  The  calyces  possess  the  desirable  quality 
of  not  splitting,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
necessary  to  enclose  them  with  the  usual  rubber 
band.  Shown  by  Mr.  W.  H,  Lancashire, 
Guer^se3^ 


William  Whalley.— We  regret  to  record  the 
death,  on  November  27,  of  this  gardener,  for  many 
years  steward  at  Addington  Palace  in  the  ser- 
vices of  Archbishops  Tait,  Penson,  and  Temple. 
He  was  born  at  Foresters'  Hall,  Dumfriesshire, 


PERPETUAL  FLOWERING  CARNATION 

December  9. — The  fifth  exhibition  of  this 
societ}^  was  held  on  the  foregoing  date  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster.  The 
building  was  gay  with  bright  displays  of  Car- 
nations, nearly  all  of  the  large  exhibits  of  this 
flower  staged  at  the  previous  day's  exhibition 
(see  p.  417)  remaining,  also  several  of  the  other 
large  groups  of  plants  and  flowers.  There  were 
several  new  varieties  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
committee,  but  only  one  received  the  society's 
First-class  Certificate.  This  was  of  exceptional 
merit,  and  secured  no  fewer  than  97  points  out 
of  a  possible  100. 

The  best  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Carna- 
tions occupying  an  area  of  10  feet  by  3  feet  was 
shown  by  Mr,  W.  E.  Wallace,  Eaton  Bray, 
Bedfordshire.  The  group  was  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal.  Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  Sussex, 
vion.  the  2nd  prize,  which  included  a  Silver 
Medal. 

Many  of  the  classes  were  for  varieties  of 
special  colours,  and  in  the  section  for  36  blooms 
the  following  were  the  premier  prize  winners  : — 
White  :  White  Perfection,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Wallace.  Blush  :  Enchantress,  shown  by  the 
Newport  Carnation  Nurseries,  Essex.  Light 
pink  or  salmon  :  Mrs,  H.  Burnett.  Deep  pink  or 
rose  :  Mrs.  Lawson.  Crimson  :  President.  Scar- 
let :  Robert  Craig.  The  Ist-prize  winner  in 
these  last  four  classes  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Lanca- 
shire,  Guernsey, 

The  best  new  Carnation  not  in  commerce  was 
adjudged  to  be  the  variety  Carola,  of  crimson 
colour.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  C.  Englemann, 
Nurseryman,  Saffron  Walden. 

In  the  colour  classes,  from  which  growers 
in  the  Channel  Islands  were  excluded,  the 
principal  prize-winners  were  Mr.  W.  H. 
Page,  Hampton,  Middlesex  ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton, 
Iver,  Bucks  ;  and  the  Newport  Carnation  Nur- 
series, Essex. 

Messrs.  Bell  &  Sheldon,  Castel  Nursery, 
Guernsey,  showed  the  best  vase  of  18  blooms  of 
the  variety  Afterglow,  the  best  vase  of  Winona, 
and  also  of  Winsor. 

In  the  amateurs'  section  the  1st  prize  for  a 
group  of  Carnations  occupying  20  square  feet 
was  awarded  to  C,  F.  Raphael,  Esq.,  Shenley 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  Grubb)  ;  2nd,  Lord  Howard  de 
Walden,  Saffron  Walden  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Vert).  Mr. 
Raphael  and  Sir  Randolph  Baker,  Blandford 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Usher),  between  them  won  all  the 
other  1st  prizes  in  this  sectioi:  for  pot  plants 
of  Carnations.  There  were  several  classes  open 
to  amateurs  for  varieties  of  special  colours,  and 
a  special  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  vase  in 
these  classes.  This  was  won  by  H.  J.  Kl.^G, 
Esq.,  Eastwell,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  J.  G.  Weston). 

The  following  awards  were  made  for  honorary 
exhibits : — 

Gold  Medals. — Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq, 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Jennings)  ;  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Enfield  ;  and  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sheldon,  Guern- 
sey. 


the    late    WILLIAM    WHALLEY, 


nearly  72  years  ago,  and  at  the  age  of  14  entered 
Dalswinton  Gardens  as  an  apprentice  under  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  After  being  four  years  in  these  gar- 
dens he  served  with  the  agent  on  the  same  estate 
for  two  years,  gaining  experience  which  in  after 
life  was  useful  in  the  management  of  land  and 
stock.  He  left  Dalswinton  and  engaged  as 
journeyman  in  Treggles  Gardens  under  Mr. 
Johnstone,  Treggles  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
smartest  places  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  He 
remained  at  Treggles  for  three  years,  when  he 
was  engaged  as  plant  foreman  at  Blytheswood. 
Two  years  later  he  left  Blytheswood  to  take  the 
position  of  foreman  in  Drumlanrig  Gardens, 
Thornhill,  under  Mr,  Mcintosh,  where  he  re- 
mained until  appointed  gardener  and  bailiff  at 
Fulham  Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  When  Bishop  Tait  was  elevated  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  two  years  later, 
Whalley  went  with  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
Addington  estate,  where  he  remained  38  years, 
and  had  the  distinction  of  serving  under  three 
Archbishops.  His  many  duties  at  Addington  in- 
cluded that  of  guardian  of  the  poor  and  overseer 
of  the  district.  The  deceased  leaves  two  sons 
— one  of  whom  is  emploj-ed  in  the  seed  depart- 
ment of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons'  nursery — 
and  three  daughters.  The  remains  were  laid  to 
rest  in  Addington  Churchyard  on  Thursday,  De- 
cember 3,  in  the  presence  of  300  mourners. 


Charles  Baltet. — Our  readers  at  home  and 
abroad  will  share  with  us  the  feelings  of  regret 
with  which  we  record  the  death  of  this  great 
French  horticulturist.  Full  of  years  and  full 
of  honours,  after  a  busy  lifetime  devoted  to  the 
highest  branches  of  his  craft,  Charles  Baltet 
has  passed  away.  Born  on  January  14,  1830, 
he  had  long  since  passed  the  allotted  span,  but 
that  was  no  reason  for  relaxation  from  work, 
and  the  grand  old  man  cf  French  horticulture 
was  an  ardent  worker  to  tae  last.  His  numer- 
ous literary  productions  in  the  Press,  pam- 
phlets, and  other  works  of  horticulture  would 
need  a  considerable  amount  of  space  even  to 
enumerate  them.  One  of  the  best  known  to 
English  readers,  L'Art  de  Grefer,  ran  into  eight 
editions  and  was  translated  into  English  many 
years  ago  under  the  title  of  The  A  rt  of  Grafting 
and  Budding.  Culture  Fruiti'cre  Commerciale  et 
Bourgeoise,  ^Horticulture  dans  les  cinq  parties 
du  Monde,  and  many  others  dealing  with  fruit 
culture  issued  from  the  Press  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  only  recently  Baltet  wrote  an  histori- 
cal and  literary  study  entitled  Chrysanth'eme  et 
Dahlia,  leur  entree  en  France,  &=c,.  showing 
how  wide  was  the  scope  of  his  horticultural 
interest.  Charles  Baltet  came  from  a  family  of 
gardeners,  and  his  sympathies  and  active  in- 
terest went  out  towards  all  the  young  men  who 
followed  the  horticultural  career.  To  him 
French  horticulture  owes  much,  for,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Versailles  School  of  Horticulture,  an  institution 
of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  3'oung  men 
who  intend  to  adopt  gardening  as  a  profession, 
and  of  which,  only  during  the  past  week,  we 
have  been  asked  for  particulars  by  a  young 
ICnglish  gardener.  For  half  a  century  Charles 
Ballet's  genial  features  have  been  familiar 
at  all  the  leading  horticultural  shows  in 
Europe,  either  as  exhibitor  or  judge,  and 
his  valuable  services  have  often  been  re- 
tained as  member  of  the  committees  at  most 
of  the  great  international  gatherings.  It  is 
the  writer's  privilege  to  have  known  Charles 
Baltet  for  many  years,  and  to  have  offi- 
ciated with  him  on  the  last  occasion  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  jury  at  the  International  Horticultural 
.Show  in  Paris  in  November  three  years  ago. 
We  know  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  fellow-countrymen  for  his  genial  man- 
ner and  extensive  knowledge  on  horticultural 
matters.  But  this  was  not  all  ;  Charles  Bal- 
tet was  a  good  citizen  and  a  generous  worker  in 
the  interests  of  his  fellow-townsmen  at  Troyes, 
his  native  place,  where  his  nurseries  are  situ- 
ated and  where  he  passed  the  many  years  of 
his  active  life.  Outside  France  there  are  few 
names  more  honoured  than  his,  and  for  his  ser- 
vices he  had  received  numerous  decorations  from 
foreign  Governments,  He  was  a  member  of 
most  of  the  leading  horticultural  societies  on 
the  Continent,  He  was  also  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  The  inter- 
ment was  largely  attended  by  many  old  friends, 
and  at  the  graveside  funeral  orations  were  pro- 
nounced by  some  of  those  who  knew  him  best. 

John  Carder.— We  regret  to  have  to  record 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  Carder,  which  took  place 
suddenly  at  his  residence  early  on  Monday, 
December  7.  Mr.  Carder  was  in  the  City  among 
his  friends  on  Friday,  December  4,  apparently 
in  his  usual  health  and  good  spirits  ;  his  death, 
therefore,  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  his  many 
Orchidist  associates.  Mr.  Carder  held  a  leading 
position  for  some  years  in  the  establishment  of 
Mr,  William  Bull,  at  Chelsea,  for  whom  he  made 
several  successful  Orchid-collecting  expeditions, 
and  many  rare  Masdevallias  and  other  Orchids 
were  through  him  and  his  fellow-traveller,  Shut- 
tleworth,  introduced  to  gardens.  But  his 
greatest  success  was  with  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum,  and  the  fine  type  of  this  species  that  he 
collected  became  famous.  On  leaving  Mr.  Bull, 
Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Shuttleworth  went  into 
business  as  Orchid  nurserymen,  Mr.  Carder  con- 
tinuing to  collect  Orchids,  Later  the  business 
was  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Carder,  on  his  own 
account,  continued  to  import  Odontoglossum 
crispum.  Of  uniformly  kind  disposition,  John 
Carder  was  liked  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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IVIARKJBTS. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  Di, 


tbe    subjoiiiej 


accept  any  respoiisibi 

They  are  furnished  lo  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesiiieii,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  vveeU  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  tlie  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  liuctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.— Ed.] 

Cut  Flowers,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.sd. 
Marguerites,  p.  dz. 


Apples,      Foreign 

_  Californ  la 

Newtown    Pip- 


—  N  e  w 
Newtoi 
barrel  , 


Acacia     (Mimosa), 

p.doz.  bunches  10  0-12  0 
Azalea,  p.  dz.bchs.  4  0-50 
Bouvardia,  per  dz. 


dozen  bit 
best  Aiiie 


8  0-10  0 

2  0-30 

5  0-12  0 
2  0-20 

2  0-30 

3  0-50 

6  0-90 
3  0-40 


Garde 


Hya 


per  doz. 
(Ro^ 


ii)  per  do 

Lilac  (French)  per 

bunch    

Lapagerias,  p.  doz. 

per  bunch 

—  loiiKilloruin    ... 

—  laiici  folium, 
iiibriin 

—  album 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches 


show,  per  doz. 

bunches 
—  Zonal,    double 

scarlet 

Ranunculus, per  dz. 

bunches 
Roses,   12  blooms. 


2  0-30 
2  0-30 


2  0-26 

5  0-60 
8  0-10  0 
8  0-10  0 


Nij.hetos 

16-26 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

2  6-40 

—  C.  Testout    ... 

2  6-40 

—  Kaiserin  A. 

Victoria 

2  0-40 

-  C.  Mermel     ... 

2  0-36 

—  Liberty 

4  0-60 

—  Mme.Clmlenay 

3  0-40 

-  Mrs.   J.   Laing 

2  0-30 

—  The  Bride      ... 

2  6-36 

Spiraea,  per  dozen 

bunches 

5  0-80 

Stutice, p. dz.bchs. 

2  0-30 

double 

bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 
—  on   stems,   per 

bunch  

Violets,  per  dozen 


—  Parmas,  p.bch. 

Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d 
rdy    foli 


3  0-40 

0  3-04 

0  9-13 

16-30 
3  0-40 


mm,  dz.  bchs. 

Asparagus    plu- 

mosus,       long 

trails,  per  doz. 

bunch    ... 
—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  per  doz. 


4  0-60 

5  0-12  0 


ous),    per 


2  0-60 
10-16 


dozen  bun 
Honesty   (Luni 

per  bunch 
Ivy-ieaves,  bronze    ^  0-  li  6 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 0  9-16 

perdz. bunches    10-26 
Moss,  per  gross  ...    4  0-50 
Myrtle,  dz.  bchs., 
(English) 
small-leaved...    4  0-00 

—  French  ...     10-16 
Smitax.  per  dozen 

0  6-09  trails     30-50 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Ampelopsis     Veit- 

chii.per  dozen    6  0-80 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 


—  Moseri 4  0-60 

Araucaria   excelsa. 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 

green 15  0-24  0 

—  variegated      ...  30  0-42  0 
Asparagus,  plumo- 


12  0-18  0 
0  0-90 
9  0-12  0 


Chrys 


nthe 


per  dozen,  best 

disbudded  ..  9  0-1-2  0 
Clematis,  per  doz.  8  0-90 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,  pr.  doz.  10  0-15  0 
Cyperus   alterni- 

folius,  dozen...  4  0-50 
Cyperus  laxus,  per 

dozen 4  0-60 

Oractcnas,  perdoz.  9  0-24  0 
Erica  gracilis,  per 

dozen 12  0  15  0 

—  graciiisnivalis, 

per  dozen      ..    15  0-18  0 


Euonymus,per  dz 


per  100 7  0-10  0 

—  in     small     and 

large  60s       ...  12  0-20  0 

—  in  48's,  per  dz.    4  0-10  0 

—  in  32's,  per  dz.  10  0-lS  0 

dozen  ...  '     ...    8  0-10  0 

—  repens,  per  dz.    6  0-80 
Isolepis,  per  dozen    4  0-60 


Lili 


Beln 
,  per  do 


I  16  0-24  0 

IS  0-30  0 

'  12  0-lS  0 


m,perdz.  12  0-18  0 
—  lancifoliuin,per 

dozen 10  0-18  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen  ...  18  0-30  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen       ...    5  0-90 


Pela 


rdoz.,  Zon 


Selagii 
Sl>ira5a  japonic 


8  0-10  0 
6  0  10  0 


age  Wholesale  Prii 


Grapes    (Alnieri 

per  barrel 
Grenadilla,  p.  do 


—  Sp)s    14  0-16  0 

—  Ribslon  Pippin  13  0-17  0 

—  King  of  Tomp- 


—  Blenheim   Pip- 


—  B  r 

See 

—  \Vi 


2  6-40 

3  0-00 
3  0-40 
3  6-50 


—  Cox's     Orange 
Pippin  ...    3  0-60 

—  Do.,  per  box  of 
2  doz.  selected    2  0-30 
Do.,  per  tray...    2  6-46 


Bai 


s,  bu 
No.  2  Canary.      6  6 


—  No 

—  lix 

—  Gii 


—  Hai 

—  Ore 

—  Alic 


■  (Naples) 


2  6-40 
10-15 


Lycbees,  perbo.s... 
Mandarines    (25's), 

per  box  ...    0  9-13 

—  (96's),  per  box  3  3-40 
Mangoes,  per  doz.  3  0-60 
Medlars,  per  case    4  0-  .I  0 

—  (English),12lbs.  2  6-36 
Nuts,  Almonds,  per 


—  Brazils,     new 

—  Grenobles,  pel 
bag       

—  (French),     pel 


45  0  — 
50  0-C5  0 
6  6-66 


se,  per  dz.    0  9-13 
ries,     per 

10  0-12  0 

Funis),  per 
in  boxes  ...    4  9-50 
Fruit,   case  10  0-13  0 
(English), 


iColm 


tofAle 
andria 

—  Cannon      Mall 
Muscat 

—  (Guernsey)     ... 


0  6-16 
0  6-16 
10-19 
0  7-10 


8  0-90 

—  BaTcelona.  bag  30  0-32  0 

—  Cocoa  iiuls.  100  11  0-14  0 

—  Cob,  per  dozen 

lbs 12  0-15  0 

—  Cliestnuts,  per 

bag       7  0-90 

—  (Italian),  p.  b.ig  14  0  15  0 
Oranges    (Naples). 

per  case  ..    8  0-10  0 

—  (Jamaica),    per 

case     9  0-12  0 

—  (Almeria),case    7  6-U  0 

—  Californian 
seedless,    per 

case     H  0-15  0 

—  (Cape      Naart- 

jes),  p.  bos,  30    16-26 

—  (Valencia)    per 

case  (420)       ...    8  0-18  0 

—  per  case  (714)...    9  0-14  0 
Pears,      Pitmaston 

Duchess, p. tray    2  6-46 

—  English    Latil- 

lac,  per  bushel    5  0-76 

—  (U.S.).  per  box    4  9-56 

—  per  barrel      ...  15  0-18  0 

—  (F  r  e  n  c  h), 
Beurre  Magni- 

—  (French),  Doy- 


i  0-10  0 


)  0-10  0 


7  O-IO  0 
7  6-10  0 
2  6-46 


Persinii 
dozen  . 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


dozi 


16-1! 


-  (French),  p.  lb. 
■  (Guernsey), 


0  4-  0  5 
0  9-10 


Biussel  Sprouts 

bushel ... 
Cabbages,  per  tally    3  0    — 


.bus. 


19-20 


0  6-08 
Cardoon   (French), 

per  dozen  ...  12  0  — 
Carrots  (English), 

dozen  bunches  2  0  — 

—  washed,  bag  ...  2  0-30 

—  unwashed      ...    16-19 

—  Dutch,  p.  bag.    16    — 
Caulifli 


per  tally 


dozen 4  0-60 

Cucumbers,  per  dz.     S  0-  3  0 
—  per  flat  (3  doz.)    7  6-86 


idive,  per 

eign,  per  doz. 

bundles  ...     9  0-12  0 

eks,  12  bundles  0  9-10 
ttuce    (French), 

per  dozen  ...  0  10-  1  2 
irrow  (English), 

per  doz.  ..10    — 

lit,     per    dozen 

bunches  ...  6  0  — 
ishrooms.perlb.  0  10    — 

■  broilers  ...  0  10     - 

■  buttons,  per  lb.    10    — 


Onions,  per  bag  ...  7  0-86 

—  (Valencia),case  9  0-10  0 

—  Dutch,  pr.  bag  7  0-80 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 4  6    — 

Parsley, 12biinches  10-20 

Parsnips,  per  bag...  2  6  — 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles  ...  4  II-  4  6 

Spinach,  p.  basket  2  0-26 
Turnips,  per  dozen 

bunches         ...  1  0    — 

—  washed,  p.  bag  16  — 
Toraatos  (English), 

per  12  lbs. 


—  (Teneriffe),  per 
bundle     of     4 

Walercress.'p.  dz'. 


;  0-  6  0 


0  5 


PotatOB  (Continued). 
Bedfords  -  s.d.  s.d.  I  Dunbars —  s.d.  s.d- 

Up-lo-Dale 2  6-29     Langworthy  ...  4  3     — 

Epicure        2  9-30    Up-to-Date,  red  soil  39-40 

Blacklands 2  3-261      „        ,,      grey  soil  3  0-3  6 

RiiMAEKS.— Trade  is  still  quiet,  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
any  improvement  for  some  lime  to  coine.  Edward  J. 
Newborn,  Covtnt  Garaen  and  St.  fancicis,  December  9,  190S. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

That  Christmas  is  close  at  hand  is  seen  in  the  consignments 
of  Mistleto,  Holly,  Christmas  trees,  and  other  evergreens. 
Holly  wreaths,  crosses,  &c.,  have  become  a  feature  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  may  be  bought  in  the  market  at 
from  Is.  to  21s.  each.  Some  well-berried  Holly  is  seen,  but 
it  will  be  scarcp  this  season,  and  the  dealers  have  more 
diiiiculty  in  obtaining  evergreens  generally  than  formerly. 
Pox  Plants. 

Dutch  bulbs  in  flower  are  not  yet  of  the  best  quality,  but 
Hyacinths  will  soon  improve.  Tulips,  especially  the 
red  varieties,  are  useful,  though  small,  as  they  provide 
bright  colour.  These  are  grown  chiefly  in  small  boxes. 
Roman  Hyacinths  in  pots  are  very  good  ;  these  also  are 
grown  in  boxes.  Of  Liliums  in  pots  the  supplies  pro- 
mise to  be  equal  to  all  demands  for  the  Christmas  trade. 
Plants  of  Spirieas  are  well-flowered  ;  white  Marguerites  are 
plentiful  and  good.  Ericas  are  plentiful,  and  there  will 
be  good  supplies  of  E.  hyemalis  for  the  Christmas 
trade.  Chrysanthemums  will  hold  out  later  than  usual, 
and  pot  plants  are  of  betler  quality  than  is  usually  seen 
late  in  the^  season.  I  noted  some  good  dwarf  plants  of 
Niveus.  F'ramfield  Pink  is  also  very  good;  Kegoya  is 
rather  taller,  but  it  makes  a  good  market  plant.  W.  H. 
Lincoln    remains   a    favourite    amongst    the    late    yellow 

.   „       .    "  Jfine 

as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Solanums  from  most 
growers  are  good,  and  not  too  far  advanced.  I  observed 
some  good  plants  of  ttie  round  fruited  Capsicum.  Poin- 
setlias  have  not  been  selling  very  readily.  There  are  good 
supplies  of  all  foliage  plants. 

Cut  Flowers. 
It  is  very  difiicult  to  estimate  the  value  of  any  cm  '  ^-.ver, 
or  to  suggest  what  the  supplies  may  be  for  Christmas, 
but  at  several  nurseries  that  I  have  recently  visited  Callas 
have  appeared  very  promising.  Liliums  also  promise  to 
be  plentiful,  but  their  value  is  sure  to  advance  a  little 
and  it  will  be  advisable  to  order  in  advance.  Good  Roses 
are  not  plentiful,  but  there  are  many  small  blooms,  and 
also  large  supplies  from  France.  Violets  are  a  little  more 
valuable ;  Carnations  also  have  rather  more  demand,  and 
their  prices  have  an  upward  tendency.  Chrysanthemums 
are  over  plentiful,  as  the  growers  of  these  flowers  are 
anxious  to  clear  their  houses  for  other  plants  and  early 
crops  of  Tomatos.  A.  H.,  Lovent  Garden,  Wednesday, 
December  9,  ISOS. 


ably  dearer  this  week,  and 
vals  of  colonial  Apples, 
i^nglisn  varieties,  such  as  cox's  Orange  and  Ribston 
Pippins,  if  clear  and  bright  in  the  skin,  sell  well.  There  is  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  trade  for  English  Grapes.  Oranges 
are  dearer,  and  they  will  no  doubt  maintain  present  prices 
until  Xmas.  Vegetables  are  selling  freely,  but  are  low  in 
juice.  The  arrivals  of  Pines  have  been  comparatively 
small,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  them.  E.  H.  R., 
Covent  Garden,  Wednesday,  December  9,  190S. 

Potatos. 

Kents—  s.d.  s.d.  ,  Lincolns—  s.d.  s.d. 

Snowdrop    4  0-43    British  tlueeii        ...  2  9-  3  3 

Sharpe's  Express  ...  3  9-  4  0  I  ,,.^  ,„  pi ....  >)  n    a  r 

Foicure  3  3-  3  ('     L'P  to-Dale 3  0-30 

Up-to-Date  ..'.        ...  3  3-361  Maincrop     36-39 

Lincolns-  Sharpe's  Express  ...  3  0-33 

i:picure        2  9-30    Eveigood     20-29 


DEBATING    SOCIETIES. 

BRISTOL.    AND      DISTRICT     GARDENERS*.— 

At  a  meeting  of  this  associdtion,  held  on  November  26, 
"  Some  Principal  Subjects  of  the  Hardy  Fruit  Garden  "  was 
the  subject  for  the  evening.  Dr.  Shaw  presided  over  a  good 
attendance  of  the  members.  The  lecturer  was  Mr.  Farmer, 
gardtner  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Cardiff  Castle.  Mr.  Farmer 
enumerated  the  respective  merits  of  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries,  and  gave  some  useful  hints  as  to  suitable  soil, 
stocks,  planting,  and  pruning  for  these  fruit  trees.  Planting 
operations  may  best  be  carried  out  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, but  it  can  be  undertaken  successfully  so  late  as 
March.  To  illustrate  the  value  of  pruning  at  the  time  of 
planting,  the  lecturer  said  be  planted  280  fruit  trees  last 
March  and  pruned  them  the  same  day.  The  trees  started 
well  and  made  good  growth,  but  18  trees  left  unpruned  made 
very  stunted  growth.     H.  W, 

REDHILL  AND  REIGATE  GARDENERS'.-The 

members  of  this  association  held  their  fortnightly  meeting 
in  the  Penrhyn  Hall  on  November  30,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Bound.  About  40  members  were  present,  and 
one  new  member  was  enrolled.  Mr.  \V.  Seaman,  The 
Gardens,  Margery,  Reigate,  lectured  on  "  Mushroom  Cul- 
ture." Mr.  Seaman  stated  that  he  was  making  some  experi- 
ments with  French  and   English  spawn,  and  he  hoped  at 


;  future  date  to  inform  the 


nbers  of  the  r 


ult. 


READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.- 
The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association,  held  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  was  the  largest  of  the  present  session.  The  subject 
of  the  evening  was  "  Cyclamen,"  by  Mr.  Goatley,  gardener 
to  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  a  representative  of  the  Guild- 
lord  and  District  Gardeners'  Association.  The  lecturer 
Linphasised  the  necessity  of  frequently  syringing  the  plants 
\\  hile  they  were  in  active  growth,  for  this  operation  not  only 
Keeps  them  moist  and  cool,  but  it  is  also  a  preventive 
against  such  pests  as  thrip  and  green  fiy.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  retain  the  plants  longer  than  three  years  ;  indeed,  the  besi 
blooms  are  obtained  from  seedlings.  The  Cyclamen  was 
introduced  uito  England  from  the  Island  of  Cyprus  in  1781 
and  is  a  native  of  Persia.    Two  new  members  were  elected' 

DERBY  GARDENERS'.— A  large  and  representa- 
tive meeting  of  local  gardeners  and  allotment  holders  of 
Derby  met  on  Friday,  December  4,  when  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  that  an  Association  of  Gardeners  be 
established.  Upwards  of  100  persons  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  new  society,  and 
the  keenest  interest  was  shown  in  the  matter  of  electing 
the  ofl&cers  and  members  of  the  committee.  The  follow- 
ing officials  were  elected  :— President,  Sir  E.  T.  Ann  ;  chair- 
man, Mr.  A.  R.  Flint;  vice-chairman,  Mr.  A.  Shambrook  ; 
treasurer,  Mr.  F.  Meakin ;  and  secretary,  Mr.  VV.  Garlon. 
Fidld  House,  MicUleover.    F,  M. 


TRADE  NOTICE. 


MESSRS.  ROBERTSON'S   RUSH   BULB   FARM,  LTD. 

This  company  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  i'20,000, 

in  ilO  shares,  for  the   purpose   of  acquiring  the  business 

of  bulb  growers   carried   on    by  Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robert- 

Ltd.,  at  Rush,  Co.  Dublin,     Registered  otlice,  22,  Mary 
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THE    WEATHER. 

The  Following  Sdmmary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  December  5,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  weatltcr.— Over  the  greater  part  of  the  Kingdom  the 
conditions  were  mostly  dry,  rain  being  slight  and  infrequent. 
Much  fog  and  mist  was,  however,  experienced  over  England, 
especially  on  the  east  coast  and  over  the  Midlands. 

The  temperature  was  above  the  average  generally,  the 
excess  being  greatest  in  the  north  and  east  of  Scotland,  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  the  south-west  of  England.  In  Scot- 
land N.  the  departure  from  the  normal  was  rather  more  than 
6°.  In  England  N.E.  and  N.W.  the  temperature  was  below 
the  average.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were  recorded  on 
variable  dates,  but  mostly  very  early  or  late  in  the  period. 
They  ranged  from  67°  in  England  S.W.  and  Ireland  S.  to 
63°  in  England  N.W.  and  Scotland  N.  The  maxima  about 
the  middle  of  the  week  were  no  higher  than  40°  in  some 
parts  of  central  and  eastern  England,  The  lowest  of  the 
minima,  which  also  occurred  on  various  dates,  ranged  from 
23°  in  the  Midland  Counties  (at  Bawtry  on  November  30  and 
at  Buxton  on  December  3)  and  23°  in  England  N.W.  to  33° 
in  England  S.E.  and  to  40°  in  the  English  Channel.  The 
lowest  grass  temperatures  reported  were  19"  at  Birming- 
ham, Newton  Rigg,  and  Markree  Castle,  20°  at  Buxton, 
Dublin,  and  Cockle  Park  (Morpeth),  and  21°  at  Crathes  and 
West  Linton. 

The  wiMii  temperature  of  tlie  sea.— On  almost  all  parts  of 
the  coast  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  higher  than 
during  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  the  greatest 
difference  being  4'2°  at  Kirkwall  and  5°  at  Ballantrae.  The 
mean  figures  for  the  week  ranged  from  about  53°  at 
Plymouth  and  Salcombe  and  61-4°  at  Lamlash  to  43-8°  at 
Scarborough  and  Aberdeen. 

The  rainfall  amounted  to  considerably  less  than  the 
average  in  all  districts  ;  at  Spurn  Head,  Bawtry,  and  Hastings 
the  week  was  rainless. 

The  bright  sunshine  was  very  slight  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  entirely  wanting  at  Greenwich,  Westminster, 
and  most  of  the  stations  in  England  E.  as  well  as  at  some 
stations  in  other  parts  of  England.  In  Scotland  E.  and 
England  N.E.  there  was  a  slight  excess,  and  in  England 
N.W.,  Ireland  N,  and  the  English  Channel  a  more  decided 
excess.  The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged 
from  39  in  the  English  Channel  and  25  in  Ireland  N.  to  5  in 
the  Midland  Counties,  3  in  Scotland  N.,  and  0  in  England  E. 

THE  WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  December  9. 
Still  another  warm  week. — Temperatures  were  rather 
variable,  but  on  the  whole  this  proved  a  warm  week  for  the 
time  of  year.  On  the  warmest  day  the  temperature  in  the 
thermometer  screen  rose  to  50°,  and  on  the  coldest  night 
the  exposed  thermometer  registered  only  4°  of  frost.  The 
ground  is  still  unusually  warm  for  December,  the  tempera- 
ture both  at  1  and  2  feet  deep  being  3°  warmer  than  is 
seasonable.  F.ain  fell  on  four  days,  but  to  the  aggregate 
depth  of  only  three-tenths  of  an  inch.  The  ground,  how- 
ever, remains  moist,  so  that  there  is  each  day  some  small 
percolation  through  both  the  soil  gauges.  .The  sun  shone  on 
an  average  for  28  minutes  a  day,  or  very  nearly  an  hour  a 
day  short  of  the  usual  duration  at  this  season.  On  the  six 
days  ending  the  4th  inst.,  no  sunshine  at  all  was  recorded. 
Calms  and  light  airs  almost  exclusively  prevailed  during  the 
week.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m. 
exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  as  much  as 
9  per  cent.    E.  M.,  Berkhamsleil,  December  9,  1901. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Correspondents  arerequested  to  write  ibeaames  ot peraoat 
and  places  as  legibly  as  possible.  No  charge  is 
made  for  tliese  announcements,  but  if  a  small  contribution 
is  sent,  to  be  placed  in  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardeners' 
Orplian  Fund,  it  will  be  thankfully  received^  ami  an 
acknowledgment  made  in  these  columns.} 

Mr.  W.  J.  StMS,  late  of  Betteshanger  Gardens,  as  Gardener 
to   H.   G.   Fenwick,   Esq.,  Temple    Dinsley,   Hitchin, 


He 


Mr 


the  H 
:.  J.  C. 


Marks,  Assistant  at  the  Bourneville  Village 
,  Birmingham,  as  Garden  Superintendent  under 
-    RDEN  Suburban  Trust,  Ltd. 

*,  for  the  last  6  years  Gardener  to 
Sir  Thomas  Wrightson,  Bart.,  Neasham  Hall,  Darling- 
ton, as  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Eden,  Bart.,  Windle- 
stone  Hall,  Ferry  Hill,  Durham. 

A.  Barnfield,  for  nearly  8  years  Gardener  at  Hus- 
bands Bosworth  House,  Rugby,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
Stuart-Rickman,  Aborfield  Grange,  Reading,  Berks. 


ENQUIRIES   AND    REPLIES. 

Book  of  Curious  Plants. — Does  C.  C,  who 
has  enquired  for  a  book  under  the  above  name, 
mean  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke's  Freais  and  Marvels  in 
Plant  Life,  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge?  It  certainly 
deals  largely  and  in  a  very  interesting  way  with 
curiosities  in  plant  structure  and  life.  My  copy, 
purchased  at  an  old  book-stall  several  years 
since,  bears  a  gift  date  of  1883,  hence,  unless 
other  editions  have  been  issued,  the  work  is 
possibly  out  of  print.     A.  D. 


Books  :    E.  H.  C.     Hogg's  Friiil  Manual  being 
out  of  print,  the  copies  may  become  of  greater 
value  than  their  published  price.    Vou  should 
ask  a  secondhand  books^^Uer  what  he  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  you  for  a  copy. 
Bordeaux  Mixture  :    W.  W.  W.     Put  25  gal- 
lons of  water  in  a  barrel  or  other  wooden  or 
earthenware  vessel  in  which  there  is  np  metal, 
and  wrap  84  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  in  coarse 
sacking,  suspending  this  just  below  the  sur- 
face  of  the   water.      In   another   vessel   slake 
4  lbs.  of  lime,  bringing  it  into  a  smooth  paste 
by  adding  only    a   little   water   from   time   to 
time  during  the  crumbling  of  the  lime.    When 
the    lime    is    properly    slaked    add    sufficient 
water  to   bring  the  whole   up   to   25  gallons. 
^Vhen  the  copper  sulphate  is  entirely  dissolved 
and  the  lime  is  cool,  pour  the  lime  and  milk 
and  the   copper   sulphate   solution   slowly   to- 
gether into  a  barrel  holding  50  gallons,  stir- 
ring  the    whole    together    for    a    few    minutes 
after  mixing.     Air-slaked  lime  should  not  be 
used   in   making  this   mixture,   as  its  employ- 
ment  would   result   in   causing   injury   to   the 
foliage.     The  mixture  described  above  can  be 
diluted  further  according  to  the  requirements 
of   the  case,    and   it  is   always   better  to   use 
it  rather  under  than  over  the  strength  that  is 
safe. 
Celery  :  Regular  Reader.     The  Celery  may  have 
decayed  owing  to  water  getting  into  the  crown 
and   to   the   leaves   not   having   been   properly 
tied     before     earthing-up     was     commenced, 
or   it   may   be   that   the  decay   is  due  to  the 
presence    of    some   disease.     We    cannot    give 
a  definite  opinion  unless   specimens  are   sent 
us  for  examination. 
Cypripedium  :    G.    H.   S.     Cypripedium   is   cer- 
tainly   a    true    Orchid,    and    belon,gs    to    the 
Natural  Order  Orchidaceae.     In  Cypripedium 
the  leaves   are  rolled    (convolute),   the   sepals 
are  valvate,   i.e.,  do  not  overlap  in  the  bud, 
and  if  you  cut  across  the  fruit  or  young  seed 
vessels  you  will  find  there  is  but  one  cavity, 
and  tlie  ovules   or  young   seeds   are   attached 
to  the  walls  of  the  ovary.     In  Paphiopedilum 
the  leaves  are   folded,   not   rolled,   the   sepals 
overlap  in  the  bud,    and    the    seed-vessel    is 
mostly    one-celled,    or    partially    three-celled, 
owing  to  the  infolding  of  the  placentas  bear- 
ing   the   ovules.     Selenipedium   is    also   main- 
tained as  a  separate  genus. 
Manuring  Land:   A.  W.  P.    We  do  not  advise 
you  to  spread  the  manure  over  the  land  and 
let  it  lie  for  a  month  before  digging  it  in,  this 
being  a  very  extravagant  method  of  applying 
farmyard  manure.     On  the  contrary,  let  it  re- 
main in  a  heap  until  you  are  ready  to  dig  the 
ground,  then   spread  it  over  the   surface  and 
dig  it  in  at  once.     Under  certain  conditions, 
air-slaked  lime  is  as  useful  as  an  application 
of  manure,  it  being  an  agency  by  which  plant 
food  already  in  the  soil  is  rendered  available 
for   the    plants,    but   these    conditions    obtain 
only   in    gardens   that    have    been    somewhat 
liberally  manured  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
you   will   know   yourself   whether   the   garden 
you  refer  to  is  one  of  this  description 
Mushroom  Pest  :    Mushrooms.     The  insects  at- 
tacking the  Mushrooms  are  two  of  the  many 
species     of     Poduridas     or     "  Spring     Tails." 
Heavily  spraying  the  beds  with  a  solution  of 
paraffin  emulsion,  so  that  the  pests  would  be 
sure  to  be  wetted,  would  no  doubt  kill  them, 
but  such  a  remedy  might  have  an   injurious 
effect  on  the  Mushrooms.     Strewing  the  beds 
with   "Vaporite"    or   "  Apterite "   would  pro- 
bably   be    efficacious.      Any   insecticide    com- 
pounded with  soft  soap  should  be  useful,  as 
the  soap  would  form  a  coating  over  the  insects 
and     stifle    them.      Hydrocyanic    gas    would 
be    effectual,    but    it    might    be    difficult    to 
render  the  air  in  the  caves  wholesome  again, 
as  this  gas  is  a  deadlj'  poison  to  human  beings. 
Try  the  various  insecticides  on  portions  of  the 
beds,  and  note  the  result. 
Nurseries  in  Scotland:   W.  H.    A  list  of  the 
Scottish  nurseries  will  be  found  in  the  Horti- 
cultural  Directory   and    Year   Book,   copies   of 


which  may  be  obtained    from   our    publishing 

department,  price  Is.  3d.  post  free. 
N.KMEs  OF  Plants  :  R.T.H.  1,  Trichosmasuavis  ; 
■2,  Dendrobium  longicornu ;  3,  D.  heterocar- 
pum  (aureum). — J- P.  1,  Cypripedium  Dibdin 
(Argus  X  Boxallii),  not  of  any  special  value  ;  2, 
C.  insigne. — IV.  J.F.  1,  Cupressus,  sp.,  specimen 
insufficient  to  identify  ;  2,  C.  pisifera  squarrosa 
(Relinospora  squarrosa) ;  3,  C.  pisifera  plumosa  ; 

4,  Veronica  Traversii  ;  6,  Taxus  baccata  aurea. 
— S.  G.  1,  Codiasum  (Croton)  angustifolium 
maculatum  ;  2,  C.  variegatum  ;  3,  C.  elegantis- 
sumum ;  4,  C.  trilobum  ;  5,  C.  irregulare ; 
6,  C.  spirale.— fK.  D.  N.  1,  Coelogyne  flaccida  ; 
2,  Liparis  longipes  ;  3,  Calanthe  rosea ;  4, 
Odontoglossum  constrictum  ;  5,  Oncidium  can- 
didum;  6,  Cochlioda  rosea. — H.  S.  Salvia 
leucantha.— B((?s.  Lastrea  lepida — ]['o}cesler. 
1,  Ruellia  Porlellae ;  2,  Arauja  sericifera 
(syn.  Physianthus  albens.)  The  weed  is 
Oxalis  crenata, — E.  B.  Helxine  Solierolii,  used 
for  carpeting  rockeries  and  pots  in  green- 
houses and  for  other  similar  purposes. —  IV.  G. 
1,  Cypripedium  Dibdin  (Argus  x  Boxallii),  but 
an  indifferent  variety  of  it  ;  2,  Oncidium 
varicosum. — 5.  G.     Peristrophe  speciosa. 

Plants  for  an  Unheated  Conservatory  :   E. 

5.  L.,  Sway  tilling.  The  following  are  a  few 
suitable  plants  for  the  house  you  describe,  pre- 
suming that  the  plants  will  be  exposed  to  an 
average  amount  of  light.  In  early  spring  there 
are  many  buibs  you  can  grow,  such  as 
Narcissus  (including  Bulbocodiums),  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  Scillas,  Iris  reticulata,  and 
Fritillaria  Meleagris.  Various  species  of 
Lilium  would  flower  from  May  till 
October,  notably  L.  tenuifolium,  L.  spe- 
ciosum  varieties,  and  L.  longiflorum. 
Other  bulbs  are  small,  early-flowering 
varieties  of  Gladiolus,  Ornithogalum  ara- 
bicura,  and  the  newer  varieties  of  Mont- 
bretia.  Fuchsias  would  succeed  well  in 
summer,  provided  you  protected  them  from 
frost  in  winter.  Some  of  the  Primulas  should 
do  well  in  such  a  house,  notably  P.  denticu- 
lata,  P.  japonica,  P.  Forhesii,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Alpine  and  show  Auriculas.  Campanulas 
are  another  class  of  plants  which  thrive  with- 
out sun.  Three  of  the  best  are  C.  Vidalii,  C. 
pyramidalis,  and  C.  isophylla,  including  varie- 
ties. Other  plants  worthy  of  your  considera- 
tion are  Dicentra  (Dielytra)  spectabilis,  Spirrea 
japonica,  Saxifraga  Fortunei,  Funkia  tardi- 
fiora,  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  Arthropodium 
cirrhatum,  Libertia  grandi  flora.  Hydrangeas, 
and  Francoa  ranicsa.  Ferns  would  be  use- 
ful to  associate  with  the  foregoing  plants, 
more  especially  the  bulbs.  The  following  are 
a  few  of  the  best.  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris, 
A.  pedatum,  Aspidium  falcatum,  Davallia 
buUata.  Lomaria  procera,  Woodwardia  radi- 
cans,  and  many  of  the  choice  forms  of  the 
hardy  varieties,  notably  the  beautiful  crested 
forms  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare.  A  few  suit- 
able climbers  for  the  roof  are  Lapageria  rosea 
and  var.  alba,  Berberidopsis  corallina,  Trache- 
lospermum  jasminoides,  and  Clematis  indivisa. 

Salvia  splendens  :  D.  C.  You  might  very  well 
use  the  plants  of  Salvia  splendens  for  bedding 
out  next  season.  In  favourable  localities  this 
scarlet-flowered  Salvia  is  amongst  the  most 
vivid  border  plants  obtainable.  The  type, 
however,  is  apt  to  grow  rather  tall,  and  it 
sometimes  commences  to  flower  late  in  the 
season.  Therefore  your  efforts  should  te 
directed  towards  getting  the  plants  into  bloom 
as  early  as  you  can.  A  note  appeared  in  the 
Gardetters'  Chronicle  for  November  3,  1906,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  magnificent  effect  Salvia 
splendens  was  then  producing  in  Cobham  Park 
Gardens,  Surrey.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  species  that  are  dwarfer  in  habit  and 
earlier  in  flowering  than  the  type,  one  of  these 
being  known  as  Zurich. 

Seedling  Carnations:  Dr.  A  R.,  Florence. 
The  lighter-coloured  flower  is  a  form  of  what 
is  termed  The  Dainty  or  Painted  Lady.  The 
darker  flower  is  a  fancy  variety  with  white 
ground.  We  do  not  think  that  either  flower 
is  remarkable  for  rarity  or  value. 

Communications  Received.— G.  H.  S.  (thanks  tor  you. 
contribution  to  the  R.G.O.F.  box:  the  disease  is  under 
investigation) -H.  J.  C.-F.  W.  K.-F.  ].— T.  C.-J.  O'B. 
—A.  d;— W.  R.  D.-E.  H.  J.-W.  J.  B.— Rev.  D.  R.  W.— 
W.  K.— A.  G.— A.  S.-F.  R.— W.  B.-G.  S.  N.— Allan  L. 
— T.  J.  F.-Q.  R.— I.  C.  D.— I.  M.  M.— S.  W.  F.-Capt. 
D.  S.— E.  M.-O.  F.  M.  W.- W.  W.  P.— T.  H.-R.  I.  L. 
-  Jas.  J.-A.  O.-T.  C.-J.  P.  W.  &  B.,  Ceylon- Rev.  C.  B. 


Supplement  to  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 
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Two  NEW  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,   Mrs.  Edward  J.   Holland  (rose   pink) 
AND  Mrs.  Alfred  Tate  (yellow,   suffused  with  reddish-pink). 


Primed  by  Temple  Press  Ltd.,  London,  E.G. 
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WATER   AND   WATERING. 

WATER  is  the  meilium    by    which    the 
soluble  matters  of  the  soil  are  con- 
veyed through  the  roots  into  the  in- 
terior of  plants. 

An  important  fact  in  the  relation  of  vegeta- 
tion to  moisture  is  seen  in  the  effect  exerteci  by 
the  huinidity  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  tem- 
perature. Without  more  or  less  vapour  in 
the  atmosphere,  radiation  would  cool  the 
surface  of  the  earth  so  rapidly  as  to  destroy 
the  life  of  all  tender  plants.  The  principal  part 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun  pass  through  the  air, 
even  when  it  is  saturated  with  moisture,  with- 
out appreciably  heating  it ;  but  the  heat 
radiated  from  the  eai-th  and  every  object  upon 
it  is  intercepted  and  absorbed  by  the  humidity 
in  the  air ;  the  atmospheric  warmth  is,  there- 
fore, clearly  related  not  only  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays  but  also  to  the  moisture  of  the  air. 
Like  the  covering  of  a  cold  frame,  the  moist 
air  admits  the  light  rays  by  day  and  prevents 
the  exit  of  the  heat  to  which  they  give  rise  at 
night.  Hence  the  clearest,  driest  nights  are 
(he  coldest.     Also  the  driest  regions,  lilce  the 


desert  of  Saliara,  have  the  coldest  nights, 
and  the  cold  of  high  elevations  is  due  to  the 
same  cause. 

Professor  Tyndall  says  : — "  The  removal, 
for  a  single  summer  night,  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  from  the  atnio?phere  that  covers  Eng- 
land would  be  attended  by  the  destruction  of 
every  plant  which  a  freezing  temperature 
would  kill."  Humidity  and  temperature  are, 
therefore,   intimately  connected. 

."llthough  the  heat  of  the  sun  causes  evapo- 
ration from  plants,  its  amount  is  governed 
by  the  humidity  of  the  air  and  the  velocity 
of  the  wind. 

If  the  gardener  could  regulate  the  mois- 
ture of  the  atinosphcre  surrounding  his  crops, 
maintaining  the  precise  conditions  for  keep- 
ing up  the  proper  evaporation  by  applying 
water  artificially  and  only  in  circumscribed 
limits  to  their  roots,  he  could  be  assured  of 
success.  While  he  may  do  so  in  his  green- 
house, there  are  no  means  of  regulating  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  the  open  air  and  also  of 
the  soil.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  watering 
outdoor  crops  in  very  hot  weather  is  more 
often  productive  of  harm  than  of  benefit. 

When  the  earth  is  naturally  moistened  by 
rain,  the  whole  air  is  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, preventing  both  a  too  rapid  transpira- 
tion from  the  leaves  and  an  undue  evapora- 
tion from,  and  consequent  chilling  of,  the  soil. 
If  watering  is  done  at  all,  it  should  be  in 
cloudy  weather ;  but  it  is  most  frequently  in- 
judiciously practised  in  dry,  hot  weather,  and 
so  circumscribed  in  extent,  that  it  can  have 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  atmosphere.  The 
roots  are  temporarily  excited,  and  the  dry, 
hot  air  robs  the  plants  of  the  moisture 
through  the  leaves  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be 
supplied  by  the  roots. 

As  soon  as  the  temporary  supply  is  e.x- 
hausted,  the  plant  not  only  returns  to  its 
former  state  of  suffering,  but  is  left  more  sus- 
ceptible to  injury  than  before.  If  the  water- 
ing is  repeated,  the  emission  of  rootlets  near 
the  surface  is  encouraged,  and  these  grow 
merely  to  perish  again  unless  the  water  is 
continued.  Another  injury  may  occur,  as 
already  indicated,  through  the  decrease  of 
temperature  caused  by  the  rapid  evaporation. 

In  very  hot  weather,  during  periods  of 
drought,  vegetation  is  greatly  sustained  by 
the  moisture  which  is  returned  to  the  earth 
in  the  form  of  dews ;  and,  in  order  that  these 
may  be  most  beneficial,  the  soil  should  be 
deeply  stirred  and  continue  in  a  mellow  condi- 
tion upon  the  surface.  When  the  soil  is 
puddled  and  compacted  around  a  plant  by 
local  watering,  the  amount  of  dew  will  be 
less  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
points  of  radiation  presented  by  the  compact 
ball  of  soil ;  besides,  the  diminished  quantity 
is  evaporated  from  the  impenetrable  crust 
without  being  able  to  reach  the  roots.  If 
watered,  the  earth  should,  therefore,  be 
stirred  subsequently,  or  the  watered  surface 
be  covered  with  fresh,  loose  soil. 

If  practised  at  all,  the  watering  should  in 
hot  weather  be  applied  to  the  roots,  and  not  to 
the  foliage.  Evening  is  the  proper  time  of 
day,  unless  in  the  exceptional  case  of  water- 
ing cold  frames  when  frost  is  apprehended. 
It  is  then  advisable  to  water  in  the  morning. 
The  water  should  not  be  much  colder  than 
the    surrounding    atmosphere. 

When    there   are    facilities    for   moistening 


the  whole  mass  of  soil  by  irrigation,  that 
should  not  be  neglected,  for  its  great  t>enefits 
are  undoubted.  But  even  then,  unless  the 
surface  be  so  densely  covered  with  the  grow- 
ing crop  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  baked 
by  the  sun,  it  would  be  best  to  allow  the 
moisture  to  reach  the  roots  through  percola- 
tion from  open  channels  or  drain  pipes  near 
enough  to  each  other  and  kept  full  than  to 
cover  the  soil  with  water. 

A  crop  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  soluble 
manure  will  suffer  less  during  drought  than 
one  inadequately  fertilised,  and  the  latter 
will  require  an  abundance  of  water. 

Mulching  the  soil  prevents  a  too  rapid  eva- 
poration, and  is,  therefore,  to  be  recom- 
mended with  or  without  watering.  /.  /. 
Willis,  Harpendcn. 


NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

With  Christmas  the  French  gard-en  enters 
upon  a  new  phase  of  activity.  The  French  gar- 
doner  has  his  programme  made  out  for  the  next 
season,  and  everything  is  arranged  for  working 
the  whole  of  his  soil  and  manure  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, as  thi3\must  not  be  left  idle  at  any 
time  during  the  next  six  months.  Gardeners 
who  desire  to  grow  very  early  Melons  for  plant- 
ing out  at  the  end  of  March  should  reserve 
frames  and  lights  for  this  purpose.  The  cultiva- 
tors around  Paris  generally  prefer  to  wait  until 
the  first  fortnight  in  April,  when  they  can  make 
use  of  the  frames  and  lights  which  have  shel- 
tered the  first  batch  of  the  "  Passion  "  Cabbage 
Lettuce. 

The  ground  for  planting  Passion  Lettuce  in 
the  open  is  now  dug,  and  fine  decayed  manure 
for  spreading  on  the  beds  when  they  have  been 
raked  and  made  level,  has  been  brought  close  to 
hand.  On  the  ground  allotted  to  the  culture  with- 
out hot-beds,  which  had  been  previously  heavily 
manured  and  dug,  we  have  set  the  frames  and 
lights,  and  for  every  light  we  have  put  two 
barrow-loads  of  well-decayed  manure  where  it 
is  intended  to  grow  the  "Little  Black  Gott '* 
and  one  barrow-load  per  light  where  the 
''Passion"  Lettuce  will  be  planted.  The  rea- 
sons for  doing  this  work  so  early  are,  first,  to 
have  the  soil  in  good  condition  for  planting  out 
the  Lettuces  at  the  end  of  January,  and 
secondly,  so  as  not  to  be  hindered  in  the  work 
when  the  time  arrives  for  making  the  hot  manure 
beds.  These  will  be  commenced  soon  after 
Christmas,  as  our  Lettuce  plants  have  grown 
faster  than  we  expected  ;  but  we  should  have 
preferred  to  have  delayed  it  until  the  middle  of 
January.  Our  Lettuce  plants  have  done  very 
well,  and  we  have  had  to  ventilate  them  more 
than  usual  on  account  of  the  mild  weather. 
The  Cos  Lettuces  are  growing  vigorously,  and 
should  we  be  able  to  spare  a  few  hours  after 
commencing  to  plant  the  Little  Black  Gott,  we 
shall  transplant  them  for  the  third  time,  insert- 
ing five  under  each  cloche.  This  is  very  profitable 
work,  as  it  gives  the  plants  a  better  opportunity 
of  becoming  more  sturdy.  We  have  seen  several 
cases  of  mildew  among  Lettuces  this  winter. 
The  late  Professor  Maxime  Cornu  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  this  disease,  and  some  twenty  years 
ago  presented  a  report  of  its  growth  and  habit 
to  the  Academie  des  Sciences.  There  is  no 
practical  remedy  for  it,  but  it  can  be  checked  by 
spraying  the  plants  with  sulphate  of  copper 
1-1,000,  or  with  sulphur,  keeping  the  cloches  and 
lights  closed.  A  point  to  be  remembered  is, 
that  when  the  diseased  plants  are  placed  in  the 
open  air  or  cold  frames  the  pest  disappears,  but 
if  placed  on  the  hot-beds  the  plants  quickly  die 
owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  fungus. 

As  the  Cauliflowers  are  growing  too  fast  we 
have  had  to  lift  and  transplant  them  in  the  same 
place  to  retard  them.  Ample  ventilation  is 
afforded  them  day  and  night  when  the  weather 
is  genial.     P.  Aquatias. 
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BELGROVE,  GO.  GORK. 

The  garden  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Gunibletoii  is  well 
Known  to  many  persons,  at  least  by  repute.  It 
is  situated  at  Belgrove,  some  four  or  five  miles 
from  Queenstown,  and  overlooks  an  arm  of 
Queenstown  Harbour,  a  position  of  much  beauty, 
and  an  almost  ideal  spot  for  a  garden.  The 
mansion  is  convenient  and  commodious,  and 
contains  one  of  the  best  private  horticultural 
libraries  in  the  Kingdom. 

On  my  visit,  in  early  August,  I  first  insperted 
the  conservatory.  A  number  of  pot-plants  nt 
Disa  grandiflora  were  in  flower,  and  although 
Mr.  Gumbleton  informed  me  they  were  not 
doing  so  well  as  usual,  they  were  much  better 
specimens  than  one  usually  sees  in  gardens.  My 
attention  was  rext  directed  to  a  collection  of 
newer  varieties  of  Fuchsia,  principally  hybrids 
of  F.  triphylla.  These  included  such  noted 
varieties  as  Eros,  Corale,  Gottingen  Perle,  and 
Count  Wernigerode,  all  desirable  kinds  and  of  a 
class  that  is  likely  to  grow  in  favour. 

The  scarce  Fallugia  paradoxa,  from  New 
Mexico,  a  handsome  shrub  with  large  and  showy 
white  flowers  in  corymbs,  was  observed  ;  also 
several  pots  of  an  interesting  bulb  received  by 
Mr.  Gumbleton  as  a  "  Burmese  Tuberose." 
When  these  flowered  they  turned  out  to  be  the 
ordinary  type  of  Polianthes  tuberosa,  as  figured 
in    Bolaincal   Magazine,   tab.    1817. 

Cactus-flowered  Pelargoniums  have  also  en- 
gaged the  notice  of  Mr.  Gumbleton :  Fire 
Dragon  still  remains  one  of  the  best  double 
varieties,  but  the  original  variety  was  double- 
flowered.  Another  plant  not  often  seen,  but 
which  1  had  met  with  before,  is  Malvastrum 
grossulariagfolium,  now  known  as  M.  hypomo- 
darum.  This  species  has  neat  leaves  and  pretty 
Mallow-like  flowers. 

A  new  Dimorphotheca,  a  genus  in  which  Mr. 
Gumbleton  has  taken  especial  interest  for  years, 
was  in  bloom.  It  is  a  variety  of  D.  Barberiae, 
named  rosea,  and  has  pretty  rose-coloured 
flowers,  with  bronze  shading  on  the  underside  of 
petals. 

A  collection  of  Messrs.  Cannell's  newest  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  including  Cyn'ric  and  Celtic, 
were  on  view  ;  most  of  these  are  very  fine,  and 
it  seems  a  difficult  matter  to  make  much  further 
advance  with  these  plants.  Mr.  Gumbleton  has 
also  a  fine  collection  of  Pelargoniums  from  other 
sources. 

HibibCus  Manihot  was  in  bloom,  and  a  good 
collection  of  the  new  hybrid  Nerines  was  doing 
well.  The  handsome  form  of  Ciinum  Moorei, 
named  platypetnlum,  much  superior  to  the  type, 
was  in  bloom  in  the  conservatory.  Another 
good  plant,  but,  unfortunately,  not  in  flower,  is 
Ilelichrysum  rupestre  ;  this  has  yellow  blooms. 
Mr.  Gr.nibleton  has  also  the  pink  perfection 
variety  of  Rehmannia  angulata.  Arctotis  aureola, 
with  the  two  hybrids  between  it  and  A.  grandis, 
namely,  vomorensis  and  regalis,  and  a  number 
of  other  good  things  were  seen  in  the  conserva- 
tory, which  was  extremely  bright  with  bloom. 

The  flower  garden  proper  is  not  large,  and  is 
principally  occupied  with  small  beds  and  borders. 
Here  Mr.  Gumbleton  tests  many  of  the  newer 
annuals,  as  well  as  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants. 
Quite  a  bright  effect  was  made  by  the  orange- 
3'ellow-coloured  Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca,  pro- 
bably an  annual  plant  and  one  half-hardy,  while 
among  the  other  flowers  seen  were  Clematis  recta 
fl.  pi.,  which,  although  not  new,  is  an  extremely 
fine  subject  for  the  flower  garden. 

1  also  noticed  a  fine,  new,  deep-coloured 
variety  of  Aconitum  Napellus,  several  fine 
Asters,  such  as  Gloire  de  Cronstadt,  Zwerg 
Kbnigin,  Madame  Gouchault,  and  Madame 
Cacheux,  and  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons' 
new  hybrid  hardy  Calceolaria,  named  Golden 
Glory,  which  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  prov- 
ing itself  a  great  acquisition.  Among  other 
subjects  planted  outside  is  Calceolaria  alba, 
a  species  not  unfrequently  seen,  but  not 
yet  surpassed  by  any  of  its  colour.  Erigeron 
hybriduin  promises  to  prove  a  useful  plant,  but 


the  name  is  not  distinctive,  as  there  are  already 
several  hybrids  in  cultivation  ;  another  labelled 
E.  "  species  No.  10  "  (of  Perry)  also  promised 
well.  Mr.  Gumbleton  tests  the  new  Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum  varieties,  and  among  those  on 
trial  were  Mrs.  I^othian  Bell,  a  variety  of  p^o^■ed 
merit ;  Snowdon,  a  new  one  of  Mr.  Angus's  rais- 
ing ;  Rnbinsonii,  together  with  Margaret  Mar- 
wood  and  a  few  others. 

Three  beautiful  Nemesias,  including  Carter's 
grandiflora,  are  lovely  annuals,  and  a  highly 
pleasing  Nigella  introduced  in  1885  as  diversi- 
folia  or  integrifolia  and  subsequently  lost,  is 
well  worthy  of  attention  by  persons  fond  of 
Nigellas.  A  plant  of  the  hardy  Geranium 
Lowei,  figured  in  the  monographs  of  both 
Andrews  and  Sweet  as  G.  anemonaefolium,  was 
also  in  bloom.  Freylinia  cestroides,  a  beauti- 
ful flowering  shrub  on  the  French  Riviera,  can- 
not be  got  to  flower  in   t'nis  country. 

Among  several  ^^erbascums  one  of  bold  habit, 
but  a  biennial,  attracted  our  notice.  This  was 
named  by  Mr.  Gumbleton  V.  rubro-nervium, 
the  variety  being  unknown  at  Kew.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  having  the  mid-rib  of  the  leaf 
red — a  feature  quite  uncommon  among  these 
Mulleins. 

Dahlias  are  not  neglected  in  this  Irish  garden, 
and  several  of  the  "  Collerete  "  section  are  culti- 
vated. There  is  also  the  sweet-scented  Dahlia, 
which  was  obtained  from  M.  Bruant,  of  Poi- 
tiers ;  it  should  prove  acceptable  to  lovers  of  the 
Dahlia  who  also  appreciate  fragrance  in  flowers. 
A  good  display  was  made  by  the  bedding  Be- 
gonia Lafayette,  while  among  a  few  Godetias 
grown  for  trial  one  named  Sunset  was  most  at- 
tractive, it  being  both  dwarf  in  habit  and  having 
flowers  of  a  desirable  colour.  A  collection  of 
new  Montbretias  was  also  observed,  but  singu- 
larly enough,  Prometheus,  which  is  generally 
tall  and  robust,  is  the  dwarfest  and  weakest  of 
the  set  at  Belgrove. 

Salvia  dichroa.  as  grown  here,  is  handsome 
indeed  with  its  long  spikes  of  purple-blue  and 
white  flowers,  and  there  were  also  plants,  not  in 
bloom,  of  a  Cashmere  species  as  yet  undeter- 
mined. 

Among  other  plants  noted  in  this  garden  were 
Lavatera  maritima  bicolor ;  Argemone  grandi- 
flora ;  Alyssum  spinosum  roseum ;  Lilium 
Henryi ;  a  bed  of  Early  Cosmos — quite  good 
here ;  the  handsome  annual  Impatiens  am- 
phorata,  with  rose-coloured  and  white  flowers 
(figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab. 
6550)  ;  and  a  bed  of  new  sorts  of  Trol- 
lius  on  trial.  Of  these,  Orange  Globe  and 
Fire  Globe  are  the  best ;  T.  ranunculoides 
is  a  plant  of  much  beauty.  Achillea,  Rose 
Queen,  not  quite  new,  is  a  good  variety  of  A. 
rilipendula  rubra,  whilst  Myosotis  Royal  Blue  is 
a  pleasing  Forget-me-not.  Verbascums  densi- 
flora  and  others  of  Mr.  T.  Smith's  distribution 
are  very  fine.  A  set  of  Echinaceas  also  proved 
worthy  of  note,  among  them  being  rosea  superba, 
purpurea,  and  others.  Brachycome  iberidifolia 
atro-violacea  made  a  splendid  bed,  and  some 
very  fine  h3'brid  Dianthuses,  apparently  largely 
of  the  Heddewigii  type  from  a  German  raiser, 
were  extremely  good  and  varied.  Gladiolus 
princeps,  with  a  blue-flowered  one  called  "  Evo- 
lution," were  also  good,  and  some  pillar  Roses 
were  very  pleasing.  The  blue  Anchusa  petio- 
lata,  although  only  an  annual,  sows  itself, 
and  is  pleasing  with  its  good  blue  flowers. 
The  old,  but  rare  Montanoa  mollissima,  a  ilexi- 
can  shrub  with  white  composite  flowers,  was 
also  in  bloom,  and  the  two  yellow  Peeonias, 
one  the  Chinese  tree  Paeony  P.  Delavayi,  and 
the  other  an  herbaceous  variety,  P.  Mlokose- 
witschii,  from  the  Caucasus  (see  Supplementary 
Illustration  in  Card.  Cliron.,  July  25,  1908),  in 
which  Mr.  Gumbleton  takes  deep  interest  and  of 
which  he  has  a  fine  collection,  were  not  in  bloom. 
A  specially  fine  plant  of  the  rare  Olearia  in- 
signis  in  bud,  and  the  finest  in  cultivation,  Avas 
among  the  many  other  things  to  be  seen  in  this 
famous  trial   garden. 


Outside  the  garden  proper  is  a  magnificent 
collection  of  Cortaderias  or  Pampas  Grasses, 
commonly,  but  erroneously,  known  as  Gyner- 
iums,  one  of  the  most  complete  in  existence  in 
any  British  garden.  Here,  also,  are  the  fine  Bud- 
dleia  variabilis  magnifica,  the  finest  of  its  class, 
with  others  of  the  genus,  and  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  upwards  of  30  Knipliofias,  including 
the  newest  hybrid  varieties,  is  planted  in  clumps, 
among  these  being  the  really  good  variety  named 
in  honour  of  W.  l-L.  Gumbleton.  Philadelphus, 
Hypericum  Van  Fleetii,  a  fine  specimen  of 
Veronica  Kirkii,  and  many  more  plants  occu- 
pied considerable  time  in  their  examination, 
I3eschorneria  Decosteriana ;  Agapanathus  caul- 
escens  ;  and  a  collection  of  hybrid  Yuccas  which 
are  of  Mr.  Sprenger's  raising. 

I  also  noticed  fine  specimens  of  Daphniphyl- 
lum  glaucescens  ;  Abe'.ia  trifiora ;  Cladrastis 
lutea,  and  Magnolia  Campbellii,  which  had 
60  blooms  on  it  before  the  frost  in  May.  The 
gardens  also  contain  one  of  Luther  Burbank's 
new  Walnuts.  Amongst  other  plants  there  were 
also  seen  Nuttallia  cerasiformis,  the  deciduous 
Holly  Ilex  montana,  Stephanandra  Tanakae, 
Berberis  buUata  and  Wilsonii,  Olearia  virgata 
the  Korean  Viburnum  Carlesii,  Diervilla  rivu- 
laris,  Castanopsis  chrysophyllus,  Cotoneasters 
Franchettii,  angustifolia,  Fontanesii,  and 
others,  together  with  several  very  pretty  Lepto- 
spermums. 

Azara  microphylla  belgroviana  is  a  beauti- 
fully variegated  form  of  this  favourite  shrub, 
and  the  specimen  of  the  type  itself  at  Bel- 
grove is  exceedingly  large  and  well  developed. 
There  is  also  a  notable  specimen  of  Juglans 
ailanthifolia.  Lonicera  pileata  is  a  species  of 
considerable  beauty.  Among  the  Olearias,  in 
addition  to  O.  insignis  already  mentioned,  Mr. 
Gumbleton  cultivates  O.  stellulata,  O.  nitida,  O. 
angustifolia,  O.  moschata,  and  O.  nummulariae- 
folia.  The  garden  also  contains  a  collection  of 
21  species  of  American  Crataegus,  besides  others 
of  earlier  introduction. 

In  addition  to  Magnolia  Campbellii,  already 
mentioned,  there  is  a  good  collection  of  these 
fine  trees  and  shrubs,  among  the  others  being 
M.  Watsonii  and  M.  Lennei. 

Cestrum  (syn.  Habrothamnus)  is  represented 
by  C.  Newellii,  C.  fasciculatum,  and  C.  corym- 
bostim.  On  walls  were  Plagianthus  LyaUii  (now 
known  as  Gayia),  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  and 
several  Wistarias,  one  plant  of  W.  multijuga, 
the  best  of  all,  covering  a  space  of  about  14 
feet   in   height   by   70   feet   in   length. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  extensive,  and  contains 
a  number  of  interesting  features.  There  is  a 
collection  of  100  varieties  of  Gooseberries,  and 
an  extensive  number  of  Strawberries  on  trial. 
As  is  to  be  expected  in  an  establishment  owned 
by  Mr.  Gun.bleton,  all  the  plants  are  well  culti- 
vated, and  the  garden  is  maintained  in  an  excel- 
lent condition.  Apart  from  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  numbers  of  flowering  plants  are  seen 
in  this  garden,  including  a  collection  of  Hemero- 
callis,  many  of  them  novelties  from  Continental 
firms.  Nymphasas  are  grown  in  tanks  elevated 
above  the  ground  level.  The  best  varieties  only 
are  retained,  and  for  a  critical  inspection  these 
tanks  of  ne.v  varieties  are  of  much  value. 

Two  plants  seldom  seen  in  bloom  were  flower- 
ing against  a  wall.  These  were  Feijosa  ello- 
wiana  and  Mutisia  decurrens,  and  both  were 
doing  extremely  well,  the  latter  growing  with 
Fremontia  grandiflora.  Micromeria  lineare, 
from  the  Cape,  and  the  rare  Crossocoma  cali- 
fornica,  which  Mr.  Gumbleton  re-introduced  to 
cultivation,  were  also  viewed  with  interest. 

One  of  the  plant-houses  contained  a  choice  col- 
lection of  plants  of  double-flowered  tuberous- 
rooting  Begonias,  in  which  Mr.  Gumbleton  takes 
much    interest. 

These  notes  are  by  no  means  complete,  but 
they  may  furnish  some  knowledge  of  the  w-ealth 
and  interest  of  Mr.  Gumbleton's  collections  of 
rare  plants,  and  the  best  varieties  of  some  of  tha 
more  popular  flowers-     .5".  Arnott. 
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HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  SUITABLE 
FOR  FORGING. 

(Continued  from  pngn  40i.) 
Amelanchier.— The  June-Berry  of  North 
America,  A.  canadensis,  is.  the  best  species  for 
forcing.  Bushy  plants  in  pots  3  to  5  feet  high 
are  highly  decorative  when  clothed  with  short 
racemes  of  flowers.  These  are  snow-white,  and 
are  produced  in  advance  of  the  foliage.  There 
are  several  forms  which  have  been  given  varie- 
tal names,  differing  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves 
and  size  of  the  blossoms.  The  Amelanchiers 
belong    to    the    Natural    Order    Rosacea;. 

Ceanothus. — Most  of  the  species  are  rather 
tender,  and  if  cultivated  in  the  open  air  require 
the  protection  of  a  wall  except  in  the  mild 
parts  of  the  south  and  west.  Cultivated  in 
pots,  in  rich  loamy  soil,  several  of  the  species, 
which  naturally  flower  early,  respond  readily 
to  gentle  forcing.  The  best  are  C.  papillosus, 
C.  rigidus  and  C.  Veitchianus.  All  have  blue 
flowers.  The  plants  must  be  placed  inside  in 
the  late  autumn,  not  being  sufficiently  hardy 
to  remain  out  in  the  plunge-bed  till  required. 

Chimonaxthus  1-rageans. — The  Winter-Sweet 
ordinarily  flowers  outside  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary. The  plants  are,  however,  chiefly  owing 
to  their  delightful  fragrance,  useful  in  large 
structures,  where  the  flowers  will  not  be  spoilt 
as  often  happens  outside,  even  when  grown 
against  a  wall.  The  blossoms  are  pale  yellow 
in  colour.  A  form  with  rather  larger  flowers 
is  named  grandiflora. 

Choisya  ternata. — This  evergreen  bush  may 
easily  be  secured  in  flower  by  Christmas.  The 
blossoms  are  white  and  very  fragrant,  reminding 
one  of  Orange  blossom,  for  which  it  is  sometimes 
substituted  by  florists  when  the  true  flower 
is  scarce.  The  plants  are  readily  propagated 
from  cuttings,  and  may  be  grown  in  pots  en- 
tirely ;  hard  forcing  not  being  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  plants  in  flower  early. 

Clematis. — Numerous  garden  varieties  of  the 
florida  and  patens  types  may  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  pots,  and  obtained  in  flower  from 
February  onwards.  Several  nurserymen  make  a 
speciality  of  Clematis  in  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots. 
These  are  young  grafted  plants,  trained  round 
small  balloons  or  three  stakes.  They  make 
very  useful  material,  carrying  from  6  to  V2 
flowers,  for  the  conservatory.  A  few  of  the 
varieties  most  suitable  to  this  treatment  are 
Aureliana  (porcelain-blue  centre,  lavender 
stripe),  Edward  Desfoise  (deeply  shaded  mauve, 
dark  anthers).  Fair  Rosamond  (blush-white,  red 
bars),  Lord  Londesborough  (silvery  grey,  pale 
bars),  Lord  Napier  (mauve).  Miss  Bateman 
(white,  chocolate  anthers),  Mrs.  Hewett  (tinted 
white),  Mrs.  S.  C.  Baker  (French  white,  claret 
bars),  Nelly  Moser  (silvery  white,  shaded 
mauve,  rosy  carmine  bars),  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley  (slate-blue,  plum-red  bars),  Standishii  (deep 
lavender),  Stella  (light  violet,  deep  plum  bars), 
and  The  Queen  (lavender). 

Large  specimen  plants  of  the  above  varieties, 
grown  in  12-inch  or  larger  pots,  and  trained 
round  wire  balloons,  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  subjects  it  is  possible  to  obtain  for 
flowering  in  the  conservatory  during  May  and 
June.  For  this  purpose  they  are  treated  as  cool 
greenhouse  plants.  After  flowering  it  will  be 
advisable  to  place  the  plants  out-of-doors  for  a 
couple  or  three  months. 

CoRYLOPSis. — The  hazel-like  inflorescences 
are  produced  early  in  the  spring  in  advance  of 
the  leaves.  It  cannot  be  claimed  for  these 
shrubs  that  the  flowers  are  brilliant ;  they  are, 
however,  very  interesting  and  particularly  easy 
to  obtain  in  flower  under  glass  in  January.  Two 
species,  both  natives  of  Japan,  should  find  a 
place  in  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs  used 
to  decorate  large  structures  early  in  the  year. 
C.  pauciflora  has  two  to  four  primrose-yellow 
coloured  flowers  in  a  raceme,  and  is  of  a  dwarf, 
bushy  habit.  C.  spicata  is  pale  yellow  in  col- 
our; 8  or  10  flowers  are  produced  in  a 


and  the  plant  is   taller   than  of   C.   pauciflora. 
Both  species  have  a  cowslip-like  fragrance. 

Cr-vt.egus. — Several  varieties  of  the  common 
Hawthorn  respond  readily  to  a  little  heat,  but 
should  not  be  forced  too  early.  The  pyramid, 
standard,  and  half-standard  shapes  are  the  most 
suitable.  They  may  be  grown  in  pots  for  several 
years  in  succession,  and  should  then  be  planted 
in  the  nursery  for  a  couple  of  3'ears.  Haw- 
thorns are  best  kept  in  shape  by  pinching  the 
young  shoots  during  the  summer  ;  this  also  in- 
duces the  production  of  flowering  spurs.  Good 
varieties    for    conservatory    decoration    are :     C. 


The    blossoms    of    the    variety    C.    superba   are 
deeper   in   colour. 

Cytisus. — Several  of  the  hardy  Cytisus  or 
Brooms  well  merit  cultivation  in  pots,  being 
frei  flowering  and  distinct  in  appearance. 
Standard  specimens  are  obtained  by  grafting 
them  on  the  Laburnum.  Some  attention  in  the 
way  of  pruning  Cytisus  is  necessary  after  flower- 
ing, or  they  soon  become  leggy.  It  is,  how- 
ever, better  to  frequently  discard  the  older 
plants  and  replace  them  with  young  ones.  The 
undermentioned  species  are  the  best  for  forcing. 
C.  albus  (the  White  Spanish  Broom),  C.  biflorus 


iPhologiapIt  by  C.  F.  Raffill. 
Fig.    174. — ROBINIA    KELSEVI,    A   NEW    SPECIES   FLOWERING    IN    THE    ROYAL    GARDENS,    KEW, 
IN   JUNE   LAST.      (For 


multiplex  (double  white),  C.  punicea  (single 
scarlet),  C.  p.  plena  (double  scarlet),  C.  rosea 
(single  rose),  C.  rubra  plena  (double  rose),  and 
William  Paul  (double  red). 

Cydonia. — Two  species  of  Cydonia  or  Quince 
can  be  effectively  grown  in  pots  for  green- 
house decoration.  C.  japonica  has  deep  red 
flowers,  and  forms  a  large  bush,  there  is  also 
a  white  variety  C.  alba.  The  other  species,  C. 
Maulei,  is  dwarfer  and  more  compact  in  habit, 
the  bright  red  flowers   are  1   inch  in  diameter. 


p.  426.) 

(pale  yellow),  and  C.  scoparius  var.  Andreanus 
(rich  yellow  and  reddish-brown  flowers). 

Daphne. — The  common  Mezereon,  or  Daphne 
Mezereum  naturally  flowers  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring,  so  that  the  plants  need  no 
farcing,  but  may  be  placed  directly  in  the 
show  house  when  the  buds  commence  to  ex- 
pand. These  appear  in  advance  of  the  leaves. 
Its  greatest  value  is  perhaps  the  strong  frag- 
rance of  the  blossoms,  a  plant  dotted  here  and 
there  round  the  house  will  pervade  the  whole 
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structure  with  its  delicious  perfume.  There  are 
several  varieties  with  white,  rose  and  red 
flowers.  The  variety  D.  graudiflora  has  larger 
flowers,  and  is  the  earliest  to  bloom.  As  no 
forcing  is  necessary  they  may  be  grown  in  pots, 
using  a  loamy  compost,  with  which  should  be 
mixed  some  lime  rubble.  Very  slow  in  growtli, 
the  plants  require  no  pruning,  seldom  exceed- 
ing 30  inches  to  3  feet  in  height. 

Dei'TZIA. — The  best  known  species  for  forcing 
at  present  is  D.  gracilis.  During  the  last  few 
years  many  beautiful  hybrids  have  been  raised 
and  distributed  by  Mons.  Lemonie,  of  Nancy, 
which,  as  they  become  better  known,  appear 
likely  to  displace  D.  gracilis  in  popular  favour. 
In  the  open  air  the  plants  flower  so  early  that 
they  are  often  spoilt  by  late  spring  frosts.  In  one 
garden  I  had  charge  of  a  large  batch  of  these 
plants  grown  entirely  in  pots.  The  potting 
soil  used  was  loam  and  leaf-mould,  the 
plants  being  liberally  fed  with  manure  water 
when  making  their  growth  after  flowering.  As 
soon  as  the  blooms  were  over,  the  old  shoots 
were  cut  out  down  to  the  base  to  encourage  the 
production  of  vigorous  young  growths.  The 
earliest  forced  plants  flower  in  advance  of  the 
leaves,  those  blooming  later  opening  with  the 
foliage.  After  being  grown  for  several  j-ears  in 
pots,  the  clumps  can  be  split  up  and  planted 
outside  for  a  year  or  two.  In  addition  to  D. 
gracilis,  two  varieties  deserve  special  mention, 
namely,  D.  marmorata  and  D.  campanulata. 
Two  stronger-growing  species  may  also  be 
readily  forced,  the  Himalayan  D.  corymbosa 
and  the  Japanese  species  D.  crenata,  which  is 
rather  later  in  flowering.  The  racemes  of  white 
flowers  are  often  6  inches  in  length.  D. 
Lemoin:i,  a  hybrid  between  D.  gracilis  and  D. 
parviflora,  has  upright  panicles  of  white  flowers. 
Of  the  newer  Lemoine  hybrids,  the  following 
are  great  acquisitions  :  varieties  of  D.  gracilis, 
D.  campanulata,  D.  candelabrum,  D.  multiflora 
and  D.  venusta ;  varieties  of  D.  Lemoinei,  D. 
avalanche  and  D.  boule  de  neige  ;    varieties  of 

D.  discolor,   D.   floribunda  and  D.   grandiflora. 

Erica. — Several  of  the  hardy  Heaths  may  he 
successfully  lifted  with  good  balls  of  soil  from 
the  open  border,  and  potted  up  for  greenhouse 
decoration.  This  is  best  done  in  September. 
I'or  about  two  months  they  should  be  stood  in 
the  open  air  behind  a  north  wall  or  fence. 
li^arly  in  December  the  plants  may  be  brought 
into  the  greenhouse.  The  dwarf-growing  variety, 
V.  mediterranea  hybrida,  is  already  in  flower. 
Taller  growing  Heaths  to  pot  up  in  this  way  are 

E.  Veitchii  (white),  E.  lusitanica  (codonoides) 
(white)  and  E.  australis  (rosy-purple).  Any  heat 
beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  will 
cause  the  buds  to  turn  brown.  We  find  it  bet- 
ter to  lift  a  few  fresh  plants  each  year  rather 
than  grow  lifted  plants  a  second  season  in  pots. 
Young  plants  rooted  from  cuttings  and  grown 
entirely  in  pots  may,  however,  be  successfully 
used  for  several  years  if  treated  similar  to  E. 
gracilis  and  E.  hyemalis. 

FORSVTHIA. — Ordinarily  flowering  outside  in 
March  and  .April,  this  yellow-blossomed  shrub 
may  be  had  in  bloom  under  glass  from  January 
onwards.  The  tallest-growing  species  is  F.  sus- 
pensa,  also  known  as  F.  Fortunei.  The  long, 
graceful  shoots,  thickly  clothed  with  yellow 
flowers,  are  very  valuable  for  associating  with 
Palms  in  a-  conservatory.  Large  specimens  6  to 
10  feet  high  may  be  successfully  lifted  from  the 
open  border  and  placed  in  tubs.     The  species 

F.  viridissima  is  more  upright  in  habit.  F.  in- 
termedia, a  hybrid  of  the  two  species  named,  is 
also  erect  in  habit.  Specimens  in  7-inch  pots  of 
this  species  are  very  serviceable.  Forsythias  are 
readily  propagated  from  cuttings,  and  they  grow 
freely  in  loamy  soil. 

Hamamelis. — The  Witch  Hazels  naturally 
flower  during  winter,  when,  unfortunately,  the 
blossoms  are  often  damaged.  This  does  not  hap- 
pen if  they  are  lifted  and  placed  in  pots  or 
tubs  under  glass  in  a  cool  house.     H.  arborea. 


H.  japonica  and  the  variety  Zuccariniana  deserve 
special  mention. 

Hydrangea. — The  two  species  used  for  forc- 
ing are  H.  hortensis  and  H.  paniculata  var. 
grandiflora.  The  former  is  usually  treated  in 
gardens  as  a  pot  plant,  so  that  it  hardly  comes 
within  the  scope  of  my  subject.  The  plants 
readily  respond  to  a  little  extra  warmth,  pro- 
vided they  get  plenty  of  light.  H.  paniculata 
var.  grandiflora  is  largely  grown  for  forcing. 
Previous  to  placing  the  plants  in  heat,  the  strong 
young  shoots  must  be  cut  back  to  within  two 
pairs  of  eyes  of  the  old  wood.  A  beautiful  plant 
when  in  flower,  this  Hydrangea  will  not  stand 
early  forcing  or  great  heat.  When  growth  com- 
mences the  shoots  should  be  restricted  to  one  on 
each  branch.  About  the  period  when  buds 
ought  to  form  in  the  points  of  the  young  shoots 
the  plants  should  be  allowed  to  flag  for  a  few 
hours  each  day.  This  check  causes  the  forma- 
tion of  a  flower  head  in  practically  every  shoot. 
After  flowering  in  this  manner,  the  plants  should 
be  not  subjected  to  heat  again  for  two  years. 

Hypericum. — The  species  H.  Moserianum  and 
H.  patulum  will  be  found  useful  for  flowering 
in  April  and  May,  but  will  not  stand  hard 
forcing. 

Jas.minu.m  NVD1KI..JRU.M. — The  yellow  flowers 
of  this  spet:ies,  wliich  are  produced  all  the 
winter,  are  highly  appreciated  at  Christmas. 

Kalmia. — Three  species,  K.  angustifolia,  K. 
glauca  and  K.  latifolia,  flower  outside  in  May 
and  June.  Under  glass  they  may  be  obtained 
in  flower  a  month  earlier.  The&e  plants  like  a 
peaty  soil. 

Kerria. — The  single  species,  K.  japonica,  may 
be  forced,  but  the  double  variety,  fiore  pleno, 
is  far  more  valuable  for  the  purpose.  It  readily 
forces  into  flower  during  February,  while,  with 
ordinary  greenhouse  treatment,  the  blossoms  ap- 
pear in  March.  Provided  the  old  wood  is  cut 
out  after  flowering,  the  plants  may  be  grown 
in  pots  several  years.  Kerrias  are  readily  in- 
creased by  division. 

Laburnum. — There  is  no  prettier  sight  in  the 
conservatory  in  spring  than  a  few  tall  standards 
of  the  common  Laburnum  (L.  vulgare).  The  yel- 
low racemes  of  flowers  hanging  amongst  the 
tender,  light-green  foliage  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained in  February  and  March. 

Magnolia. — Several  species  and  varieties  of 
Magnolia  are  admirably  adapted  for  flowering 
under  glass.  Naturally,  blooming  early  out-of- 
doors,  they  are  frequently  damaged  by  late, 
spring  frosts,  unless  in  very  sheltered  positions. 
The  plants  are  usually  trained  as  pyramids. 
They  r^equire  a  compost  of  peat,  loam  and  leaf- 
mould.  As  the  propagation  of  Magnolias  by 
grafting  or  layering  is  slow,  it  is  advisable  to 
purchase  a  few  plants.  When  once  obtained, 
they  may  be  forced  in  aHern.ate  years  for  a 
lengthy  period.  M.  Alexandrina  (white,  tinted 
pink),  M.  conspicua,  the  Yulan  (white),  M.  I.en- 
nei  (rich,  reddish-purple),  M.  Soulangeana 
(white,  flushed  rosy-purple)  and  M.  stellata  (syn. 
lialleana)  (white)  are  all  suitable. 

Neviusia  alabamensjs. — This  plant  is  much 
better  when  forced  than  when  grown  in  the 
shrubbery  border.  Under  glass  the  blossoms 
come  white,  outside  they  are  greenish-white. 
Reference  to  the  supplementary  illustration  of 
this  plant  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  for  Janu- 
ary 19,  1907,  shows  what  an  excellent  bush  it 
makes  for  adorning  large  structures. 

P.«0NIA. — The  tree  Paeonies  (varieties  of  P. 
Moutan)  are  excellent  for  forcing,  flowering 
readily  from  February  onwards.  They  should 
be  cultivated  entirely  in  pots,  and  manured 
liberally  after  flowering.  There  are  both  single 
and  double  varieties,  the  former,  to  my  mind, 
being  the  more  pleasing.  As  the  blooms  drop 
rather  quickly,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  a  drop  of 
gum  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  in  order  to  pro- 
long them  for  a  few  days.  The  large,  bold 
flowers  are  very  rich  and  \  iried  in  colour,  rang- 
ing from  white  through  pink,  rose  and  red  to 
deep  purple. 


Philadelphls. — The  best  "Mock  Orange'' 
for  forcing  is  P.  Lemoinei  var.  erectus.  The 
white  flowers  are  very  fragrant,  but  must  not 
be  forced  very  early.  After  flowering,  all  the 
old  wood  should  be  cut  out.  Several  hybrids 
raised  by  Mons.  Lemoine  of  Nancy  promie;e  to 
be  valuable. 

Pieris. — Two  species  of  these  evergreen  eri- 
caceous  plants  are  useful  in  late  spring.  P. 
floribunda  has  erect,  waxy-white  flowers,  and  P. 
japonica  drooping  white  clusters. 

Prunus. — To  this  genus  belong  several  of  the 
most  beautiful  subjects  for  forcing.  The  plants 
are  easily  managed,  similar  treatment  to  that  ac- 
corded orchard-house  fruit  trees  in  pots' suiting 
them  when  not  subjected  to  too  high  a  tempera- 
ture. If,  after  two  or  three  years  pot  cultivation, 
they  deteriorate,  the  plants  should  be  grown  in 
the  nursery  for  a  couple  of  years.  They  can, 
however,  with  careful  management  during  the 
summer  and  a  judicious  application  of  manure 
water,  be  grown  for  a  much  longer  period  in 
pots.  The  following  varieties  require  hard 
pruning  after  forcing,  as  they  flower  on  the  cur- 
rent year's  growth ; — Prunus  triloba  fl.  pi. 
(double  pink)  makes  growths  2  feet  or  more  in 
length,  which,  if  well  ripened,  will  be  covered 
with  flowers  the  following  season,  P.  japonica 
flore  albo  pleno  and  flore  roseo  pleno. 

Three  semi-double  varieties  of  the  Peach, 
Prunus  Persica  (Amygdalus  Persica)  force  well, 
namely,  Clara  Meyer,  floro  roseo  pleno  and 
magnifica.  Beautiful  semi-double  varieties  of 
Prunus  Pseudo-cerasus  are  James  H.  Veitch  and 
Watereri,  P.  cerasus  Rhexii  flore  pleno,  P.  cera- 
sifcra  var.  atropurpurea  (syn.  P.  Pissardiil, 
valuable  alike  for  the  rich  purple  foliage  and 
early  flowers,  and  P.  subhirtella,  a  single,  white- 
flowered  species  from  Japan. 

In  addition  to  being  grown  in  bush  or  pyra- 
mid form,  a  number  of  Prunus,  notably,  P.  tri- 
loba flore  pleno  and  varieties  of  P.  Persica, 
are  excellent  subjects  for  standards  or  half- 
standards. 

Pyrus. — The  number  of  members  of  the  Pear 
family  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  hardy  trees  for  forcing.  They 
require  the  same  treatment  as  that  recom- 
mended for  Prunus.  No  hard  pruning  is  neces- 
sary, shortening  of  the  shoots  to  shape  the  trees, 
and  thinning  of  the  shoots  if  too  thick  being 
all  that  is  required.  The  best-known  for  forc- 
ing is  P.  floribunda,  which  has  white  flowers 
tinted  with  rose;  the  variety  atrosanguinea  has 
deeper  rose-coloured  blossoms.  P.  Scheideckeri, 
a  hybrid  between  the  last-named  species  and  P. 
prunifolia,  is  a  very  desirable  plant  for  forc- 
ing. P.  spectabilis  flore  pleno  has  large,  double 
flowers,  which  last  for  some  time. 

Rhodode.vdroxs.  —  In  this  genus  most 
botanists  now  include  the  Azaleas,  so  that,  from 
the  point  of  view  at  present  being  discussed,  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  shrubs. 
Varieties  of  Rhododendron  sinense,  or,  as  it  is 
better  known  in  gardens,  Azalea  mollis,  are  im- 
ported in  great  numbers  from  the  Continent. 
So  much  crossing  and  inter-crossing  has  been 
done  with  this  species  and  R.  flavum,  also,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  with  R.  calendulaceum  and  R. 
nudiflorum,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  say  exactly 
what  are  the  parents  of  many  varieties.  Con- 
tinental nurserymen  claim  to  have  crossed  two 
species.  Azalea  mollis  and  Azalea  sinensis.  As 
these  two  plants,  according  to  the  Kew  Hand- 
List  of  Trees  and  Slirtibs,  are  synonymous,  they 
have  used  selected  forms  of  the  one  species  and 
crossed  them.  Of  this  section  there  are  many 
named  varieties,  the  flowers  large  and  the 
colours  remarkably  brilliant.  No  good  service 
will  be  rendered  here  by  giving  a  list  of  names 
which  can  be  readily  obtained  from  a  catalogue. 
To  my  mind,  the  best  of  all  in  this  section  is 
the  variety  Anthony  Koster,  with  very  rich,  gol- 
den-yellow flowers.  Several  other  sections 
closely  allied  to  this  one,  but  kept  distinct  in 
many  catalogues,  are  Azalea  mollis,  A.  mollis 
hybrids  and  A.  mollis  seedlings.  Many  of  the 
varieties  can   be   obtained   grown   as   standards 
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in  addition  to  bushes.  The  price  of  the  plants 
varies  according  to  the  number  of  buds  on  a 
plant,  ranging  from  15  to  as  many  as  50  on  a 
plant.  ^ 

Another  set  which  are  even  more  delightfully 
fragrant  than  the  foregoing  next  claim  atten- 
tion. These  are  the  Ghent  Azaleas,  hybrids  of 
Khododendron  flavum  {syn.  Azalea  pontica). 
The  flowers  are  smaller  than  in  A.  sinensis,  but 
the  delightful  tints  of  the  flowers  are  even  more 
varied,  and  many  of  them  are  prettily  spotted. 
The  species  itself,  with  rich  yellow,  highly  frag- 
rant flowers,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
for  forcing.  The  best  double  varieties  of  de- 
ciduous Rhododendrons  for  this  purpose  are  the 
set  known  -as  R.  ^Azalea)  rustica  fl.  pi.,  said  to 
be  hybrids  of  Azalea  mollis.  An  exceedingly 
pretty  variety,  with  large  clusters  of  orange- 
coloured  flowers,  is  R.  (Azalea)  altaclerense. 
This  name,  however,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  of  the  evergreen  variety  of  \\. 
arboreum  var.  altaclarense  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine^  tab.  3,423.  R.  (Azalea) 
Daviesii  has  creamy-white,  fragrant  flowers,  and 
is  also  desirable  for  forcing. 

Most  of  these  deciduous  Rhododendrons  force 
very  easily.  The  sinensis  (mollis)  section  can 
be  had  in  flower  by  Christmas,  or  soon  after, 
by  plunging  the  plants  in  the  propagating  house 
<ind  keeping  the  shoots  well  syringed.  Very  few 
of  the  plants  can  be  forced  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults two  years  in  succession,  but  if  put  in  the 
nursery  they  will  bud  up  well  again  in  three  or 
four  years.  This,  however,  nei^essitates  a  lot  of 
space  and  trouble,  which  is  scarcely  worth  while 
whea  the  plants  especially  grown  for  forcing  are 
so  cheap.  Home-grown  plants  also  do  not  force 
so  well  as  imported  plants,  especially  early  in 
the  year.  Those  which  are  forced  later  we  find 
useful  for  plrtnting  in  the  pleasure  grounds. 
A.  0<^h?rn. 

(  To  be  concluded,  j 


LIRIODENDRON    GHINENSE, 

(The  Chinese  Tulip  Tree.i 
One  of  the  most  stately  and  interesting  tie?s 
introduced  to  this  country  from  North  America 
is  the  Tulip-tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera).  It 
is  said  to  be  the  sole  remnant  on  that  conti- 
nent of  a  genus  which  at  an  earlier  epoch  was 
abundantly  represented  not  only  in  Xorth 
America,  but  Europe  as  well.  That  another 
Tulip-tree  occurred  in  China  had  long  been 
known  to  botanists,  but  it  was  not  until  the  en- 
terprise of  Messrs.  A'eitch  brought  about  its  in- 
troduction that  we  have  been  able  to  see  it 
alive  in  Great  Britain.  The  accompanying 
illustration  represents  a  specimen  probaby  as 
fine  as  any  to  be  seen  in  Europe.  It  is 
growing  in  the  collection  of  Magnoliaceae  at 
Kew.  At  first  thought  to  be  merely  a  geogra- 
phical form  of  the  North  American  species  the 
Chinese  tree  has  since,  by  both  .Sargent  and 
Henisley,  been  considered  distinct  enough  to 
rank  as  a  species.  The  flowers  are  not  so  large, 
the  petals  are  narrower,  and  the  fruit  is  more 
elongated.  .According  to  Horlus  Veitchii,  the 
tree  in  its  native  habitat  is  usually  from  15  to  20 
feet  high.  The  tree  illustrated  at  fig.  175  gives 
every  indication  of  greatl}'  exceeding  those 
dimensions.  At  e^ght  years  old  it  is  10  feet 
high,  and  the  leading  growth  made  during  the 
past  summer  was  4  feet  in  length.  The  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  tree  at  its  present 
stage  is  its  magnificent  foliage.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  measured  a  leaf,  the  blade  of  which  was 
13  inches  long  and  10  inches  broad.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  as  the  tree  grows  older  the 
foliage  will  be  reduced  in  size,  and  approximate 
to  that  of  the  American  species.  Although  this 
Chinese  tree  is  not  likely  in  any  way  to  displace 
the  older  Liriodendron  in  the  esteem  of  V'nglish 
arboriculturists,  it  will  make  an  interesting  ad- 
dition to  a  group  of  trees  of  singular  charm  and 
distinction — the  arborescent  Magnoliacece.  W . 
J.   Bca,,. 


GARDENS  NEAR  CHEPSTOW. 

The  middle  of  October  is  one  of  the  worst 
seasons  to  inspect  gardens,  but  plants  may  be 
observed  even  if  they  are  flowerless.  At 
Matherne  Palace  Mr.  H.  Avray  Tipping  has  a 
very  interesting  garden.  Here  Pyrus  japonica 
was  covered  with  fruit,  some  being  fully 
3  inches  in  diameter  and  bright  yellow  in  colour. 
■  On    the    same    wall    the    Pomegranate,    Punica 


were  sufficiently  near  to  clash  with  th« 
hue  of  the  Astilbe's  bloom.  Campanula  Raineri 
grows  with  extraordinary  vigour  here,  and  is  to 
be  seen  in  great  masses  among  the  rocks.  Mr. 
Tipping  has  a  charming  wild  garden  at  Moun- 
ton,  a  mile  or  two  away.  Here  Abutilon  viti- 
folium  is  found  in  quantity,  examples  put  out 
from  4-inch  pots  when  a  foot  high  attaining  a 
height  of  12  feet  in  18  months.  All  are  in  the 
most  robust  health,  and  even  the  largest  show 
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Granatum,  was  also  fruiting  well — a  rather  rare 
occurrence,  I  fancy,  in  this  country,  the  fruits 
being  large  and  brightly  tinted.  Tricyrtis  hirta 
was  exceptionally  strong,  the  growths  being 
fully  3  feet  in  height,  but  the  buds  were,  as  yet, 
unexpanded.  A  long  row  of  Astilbe  Davidii  by 
the  water  must  have  presented  a  charming  sight 
when  in  flower,  especially  as  no  other  colours 


no  sign  of  dying  off  as  they  so  often  do  in  the 
south-west.  The  lower  portion  of  the  grounds 
is  intersected  by  streamlets,  whose  banks  are 
clothed  with  water-loving  vegetation.  Enormous 
clumps  of  Saxjfraga  peltata  were  showing  their 
handsome  foliage,  and  the  bronzed  leaves  of 
Rodgersia  podophylla  were  in  evidence.  Abov« 
a  rock  the  branches  of  Cotoneaster  horizontalis. 
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bright  with  scarlet  berries,  spread  out  above  the 
water,  creating  an.  extremely  pretty  effect.  Many 
of  the  Primulas  flourish  by  the  waterside,  V. 
rosea  having  increased  prodigiously  by  self-sown 
.seedlings.  Two  plants  were  first  procured,  but 
now  there  must  be  several  hundreds,  which 
have  formed  large  clumps  around  the  stream  bed 
and  are  in  the  most  vigorous  condition. 
Cotoneaster  adpressa  is  a  very  attractive  little 
shrub  of  prostrate  growth.  When  onc-e  estab- 
lished it  can  easily  be  increased  to  any  extent, 
as  the  branchlets  root  into  the  ground  as  they 
spread,  and,  if  cut  off,  can  be  readily  lifted  with 
good  roots  and  transplanted.  It  is  intended, 
eventually,  to  cover  portions  of  the  higher  levels 
with  this  Cotoneaster.  PolygaLa  Chamaebuxus 
purpurea  was  doing  well  and  spreading  rapidly, 
and  Oxalis  enneaphylla  was  evidently  at  home, 
a  number  of  plants  having  been  obtained  from 
the  one  originally  procured.  On  a  steeply-slop- 
ing bank,  studded  with  rocks,  many  Saxifragas 
were  luxuriating.  Large  masses  of  S.  Burseri- 
ana,  S.  apiculata,  S.  sancta,  and  others  formed 
mats  of  green  between  the  stones,  and  were 
elearly  in  the  best  of  health.  Lilium  speciosum 
thrives  amazingly  in  this  garden,  one  of  a  group 
of  the  variety  rubrum  measuring  8  feet  in  height 
and  bearing  48  flowers.  Peat-moss  litter  manure 
was  incorporated  with  the  soil  when  they  were 
planted.  Coriaria  terminalis  was  a  handsome 
sight,  with  its  shoots  studded  with  amber-yellow 
berries,  and  there  was  a  fine  colony  of  Kniphofia 
Northite.  Hoheria  populnea  had  flowered  well 
this  summer.  The  foliage  of  this  tree  is  very 
curious,  that  at  the  base  of  the  branches  being 
very  small,  and  not  unlike  that  of  Azara  micro- 
phylla,  while  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoots  the 
leaves  are  large,  the  two  forms  being  abso- 
lutely dissimilar  and  appearing  to  belong  to  dif- 
ferent trees.  PLagianthus  Lyallii  had  also 
flowered  during  the  past  summer,  and  Romneya 
Coulteri  and  Carpenteria  califomica  were  doing 
well,  though  17  degrees  of  frost  were  registered 
last  winter.  Mr.  Tipping  intends  building  a 
house  on  the  high  ground  above  this  garden, 
whence  a  fine  view  of  the  Severn  and  the  neigh- 
bouring wooded  heights  is  obtained.  S.  W. 
Fitzherhert. 


THE    ROSARY. 

NOTES    ON    THE    NEWER    VARIETIES. 
(Continued  from  page  388,) 

Peele  des  Jaunnes  CTea,  Reymond,  igo4). — 
This  Rose  has  beautiful,  deep,  orange-yellow 
coloured  flowers,  tinted  with  salmon  and  car- 
mine. It  is  a  very  beautiful  garden  Rose,  and 
h:is  been  perpetually  free  this  summer. 

Miss  Milly  Ceean  (H.T.,  Pierre  Guillot, 
1Q06). — A  variety  having  large  double  flowers  of 
globular  shape,  and  they  are  silvery-pink  in 
colour. 

Rosalind  Ore  English  (H.T.,  E.  G.  Hill  &' 
Co.  J  1Q05)  has  charmed  us  very  much  this  sum. 
mer,  and  given  great  quantities  of  lovely  blooms. 
Its  colour  is  a  vivid  rose-pink,  with  almost  a 
scarlet    centre. 

Mes  E.  G.  Hill  (H.T.,  Soupert  ci  Notting, 
igo6 )  is  a  good  sort  for  cutting,  as  the  fragrant 
flowers  are  produced  on  long,  erect  stalks.  The 
variety  has  flowered  very  freely  this  year ;  the 
blooms  are  distinct  and  attractive,  the  inside  of 
the  petals  being  a  pinkish-white,  and  the  outside 
deep  coral-red.    They  are  also  large  and  full. 

Mme.  Alfred  Sabatiee  (H.T.,  Bemaix, 
1Q04). — I  am  very  fond  of  this  Rose.  It  is  a 
splendid  garden  Rose,  and  has  succeeded  as  well 
this  year  as  last.  Its  colour  is  a  bright  satin- 
like peach,  red  in  the  bud,  but  paling  as  the 
flowers  expand.     A  very  free  bloomer. 

William  Shean  (H.T.,  Alex.  Dickson  Sy  Sons, 
igodj. — This  is  a  magnificent  Rose  of  immense 
size.  It  is  a  pure  pink  flower.  Both  this  sum- 
mer and  last  I  was  very  much  struck  with  it 
when  seeing  it  growing  in  quantity  at  Ledbury. 
I  have  not  succeeded  as  well  as  we  hoped  to  do 
with  it  this  year  during  the  hot  months,  but  we 
got  two  or  three  wonderful  blooms  in  Septem- 
ber. Our  plants  (we  only  have  three)  are  not 
over  good  ;  they  have  not  made  much  growth. 
Its  beautiful  shell-shaped  petals  are  an  enor- 
mous size  and  of  beautiful  form.  No  doubt  this 
will  get  well  up  the  list  as  an  exhibition  sort, 
for  it  is  a  glorious  Rose  when  well  grown. 

Lady  Ashtown  (H.T .,  Alex.  Dickson  &=  Sons, 
igo4).—T\a'i  variety  has  been  beautiful  through- 


out the  summer,  though  perhaps  last  year  we 
got  more  perfect  blooms,  thereby  indicating  that 
it  is  rather  a  cool-weather  Rose.  Still,  it  is  any- 
thing but  thin,  and  any  year  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  very  best,  with  its  exquisite  Rose  du  Barri 
colour,  shading  to  yellow  at  the  base  of  the 
petals,  and  the  reflex  of  petals  a  beautiful  sil- 
very pink.  It  is  a  lovely  shape,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  Roses  ever  introduced. 

Feau  Lilla  Rautensteauch  (H.T.,  P.  Lam- 
bert, iqos)  has  been  far  better  this  year  than 
last.  It  revels  in  hot,  dry  weather.  It  was  quite 
nice  last  year  ;  but  this  year  seemed  not  to  hang 
down  its  head  so  badly,  a  fault  due  to  its  stems 
not  being  stout  enough  to  carry  the  very  heavy, 
full,  high-centred,  perfectly-shaped  flowers.  The 
colour  is  a  lovely  silvery-white,  tinted  with  most 
delicate  rose. 

Queen  of  Spain  (H.T.,  Bide  &=  Son,  igoi )■ — 
This  summer  has  suited  this  Rose,  and  I  think 
my  one  plant  of  it  has  done  its  best.  Perhaps  I 
expected  too  much.  It  is  a  pale  flesh,  darker  in 
the  centre,  very  full,  yet  holds  its  head  up  well. 
Its  form  is  good,  but  it  strikes  me  as  being  some- 
what stifl:  and  heavy.  Certainly  the  flower  is 
more  useful  for  exhibition  than  a  garden  Rose. 
I  must  try  it  another  year  before  passing  final 
judgment. 

Mme.  Maurice  de  Luze  (H.T.,  Fernet  Ducher, 
igoy)  and  Ren^e  Wilmaet  Ueban  (H.T.,  Fer- 
net Ducher,  igo-j  ). — These  varieties  are  promis- 
ing, but  I  cannot  speak  definitely,  only  having 
had  one  very  weakly  plant  of  each. 

Laurent  Caele  (H.T.,  Fernet  Ducher,  tgoy). 
— My  one  plant  has  given  large  flowers  of  beau- 
tiful form.  It  is  a  brilliant  carmine  colour,  and 
the  blooms  are  on  nice  long  stems.  Seems  to 
be  a  good  grower,  and  the  variety  is  a  promis- 
ing one. 

Mme.  J.  W^  BUDDE  (H.T.,  Soupert  et  Net- 
ting, igob).  Souvenir  de  F.  Veecellone  (H.T., 
Schwartz,  igob),  Jeanne  Baeioz  (H.T.,  Guillot, 
igobj,  and  Mme.  Maria  Capelet  (H.T., 
Schwartz,  iQOj). — I  do  not  admire  these  Roses 
at  all.     They  have  been  very  poor  here. 

Peggy  (H.T.,  Alex.  Dickson  &•  Sons,  igoj).— 
The  individual  blooms  are  not  first  rate ;  but  as 
a  decorative  garden  Rose  it  is  a  pretty  thing, 
blooming  in  trusses  continuously  ;  small,  pale, 
thin,  primrose-coloured  flowers.  It  makes  a  fine 
bush,  and  has  most  beautiful  dark  foliage,  which 
is  a  pretty   set-off  to  the  crowd  of  flowers. 

Wellesley  (H.T.,  Montgomery,  igos). — I 
cannot  recommend  this  Rose,  as  so  far  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  getting  anything  worth  cut- 
ting from  it,  although  I  have  a  fine  healthy 
plant.  Som.e  may  grow  it  all  right  and  get  nice 
blooms,  but  I  have  failed. 

Floeence  Teon  (Tea,  Nabonnand,  igo$)  is  a 
beautiful  garden  Rose.  Everyone  admires  it. 
It  is  always  a  mass  of  bloom,  wet  or  fine,  hot  or 
cold.  Its  flowers  are  a  very  pretty  carmine  red, 
tinted  madder,  and  they  become  a  lighter  colour 
on  expanding.     Leonard  Fetrie,  Gayton,  Chelten- 


The  Week^s  Work. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Planting. — This  work  should  be  pushed  for- 
ward without  loss  of  time  during  the  mild 
weather.  Carefully  examine  the  roots  of  pur- 
chased trees,  trim  the  ends  of  broken  and  bruised 
roots  with  a  sharp  knife,  and,  if  found  to  be 
dry,  soak  them  in  water.  Plant  the  roots  as 
near  to  the  surface  as  can  safely  be  done,  and 
spread  them  out  at  various  depths,  working 
some  fresh  compost  amongst  them.  Gently 
shake  the  tree  to  and  fro  as  the  work  proceeds, 
and  tread  the  soil  firmly  and  evenly  over  the 
roots.  Place  a  stake  to  each  young  tree  to  pre- 
vent its  being  loosened  by  strong  winds,  and 
afterwards  apply  a  mulch  of  light  litter  or  half- 
decayed  manure  over  the  roots  to  protect  them 
from  sever©  frosts.  Permanent  labels  should 
be  affixed  to  each  tree  after  planting  is  com- 
pleted. All  trees  should  be  examined  at  this 
season  of  the  year  to  see  that  their  labels  are 
intact,  and,  if  required,  fresh  ones  should  be 
affixed   for  future  reference. 

Pruning. — \Vhat  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  root  pruning  and  pruning  must  be  has- 
tened forward  on  every  favourable  opportunity, 


although  a  little  delay  in  this  work  is  prefer- 
able to  treading  the  ground  into  a  pasty  mass, 
unless  planks  can  be  used  for  stepping  upon. 
The  same  remarks  also  apply  to  the  nailing 
and  training  of  wall  trees.  In  this  case  planks 
can  always  be  used  with  advantage.  Apricots 
should  be  nailed  or  tied  as  early  as  possible, 
so  that  the  trees  can  be  protected  should  severe 
weather  set  in,  for  the  buds  of  these  trees  are 
liable  to  injury  very  early  in  the  year.  In  nail- 
ing and  tieing,  especially  in  the  case  of  young 
trees,  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  sufficient  space 
for  the  young  shoots  to  swell,  and,  where  shreds 
are  still  used,  they  should  be  narrow,  so  as 
not  to  hsiLtour  insects.  Nails  and  ties  are  pre- 
ferable and  cleaner  in  all  cases.  If  cuttings  of 
any  bush  fruits  are  required,  medium-sized, 
well-ripened  shoots  should  be  selected  for  this 
purpose  during  the  pruning.  Tie  them  into 
bundles,  label  them,  and  heel  them  in  ;  later,  in 
wet  or  severe  weather,  they  can  be  properly 
prepared  for  planting. 

Covering  inalcrials. — The  materials  generally 
used  for  protecting  fruit  blossom  from  frost  dur- 
ing the  time  the  trees  are  in  bloom  should  be 
got  ready  for  use.  Frigi  Domo  is  generally 
considered  the  best,  and  with  proper  care  will 
last  for  several  seasons.  The  old  stock  should 
be  repaired  if  this  is  necessary.  Mere  temporary 
appliances  are  also  used  for  making  wooden 
copings.  These  should  be  examined  to  ascer- 
tain if  they  are  sound,  so  thai  all  may  be  in 
readiness   for  use   if  wanted. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — For  the  purpose 
of  raising  fresh  stock  of  this  Begonia,  a  batch  of 
leaves  should  now  be  inserted  either  in  boxes  or 
pans.  In  either  case  the  receptacles  must  be 
provided  with  ample  drainage,  and  the  soil 
should  consist  of  leaf-mould  and  fine  sand  in 
equal  parts.  In  removing  the  leaves  from  the 
plants,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  them,  or 
they  will  decay  before  making  any  growth.  The 
boxes  should  be  placed  over  a  brisk  bottom  heat, 
and  the  leaves  must  be  kept  moist  by  occasional 
syringing.  Plants  raised  by  this  mode  of  propa- 
gation have  not  the  tendency  to  flower  unduly 
early,  and  they  are  capable  of  making  finer  speci- 
mens by  a  more  free  growth  than  those  raised 
by  any  other  means.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  soon  as 
roots  have  commenced  to  form  tiny  growths  will 
appear  on  the  leaf.  These  will  need  to  be  very 
carefully  handled  and  potted  into  3-inch  pots, 
using  as  a  compost  leaf-mould  two  parts,  and 
peat  and  light  fibrous  loam  of  one  part  each, 
with  a  plentiful  addition  of  silver  sand.  Every 
pot  used  should  be  perfectly  clean  inside,  and  it 
should  contain  plenty  of  drainage  material,  re- 
membering that  Begonias  require  considerable 
moisture  during  their  season  of  gro\\^h. 

Dajjodils. — The  earliest-flowering  varieties, 
such  as  Trumpet  Major,  Golden  Spur,  and  Sir 
Watkin,  may  now  be  placed  in  a  gentle  heat, 
and  be  given  an  abundance  of  tepid  water.  Nar- 
cissus poeticus  ornatus  may  also  be  placed  in 
the  forcing-house. 

Richardias. — Plants  of  Richardia  africana,  or 
Callas,  as  they  are  termed,  that  were  lifted  in 
the  autumn  and  repotted,  may  now  be  placed  in 
heat,  or  a  batch  of  them  may  be  placed  in 
heat,  reserving  the  others  for  succession.  These 
plants  require  an  abundance  of  liquid  manure, 
and  should  be  kept  in  a  position  near  to  the 
glass.  They  are  very  subject  to  green  fly,  which 
is  apt  to  spread  quickly  after  the  plants  are 
placed  in  heat,  therefore  a  sharp  look-out  must 
be  kept  for  its  appearance. 

Dicentra  (Dielyira)  spectahilis. — This  plant  is 
exceedingly  useful  for  decorating  the  dwelling- 
room  or  conservatory.  Plants  to  be  forced  for 
this  purpose  are  best  grown  in  6-inch  pots,  and 
they  should  always  be  kept  with  the  same  side 
towards  the  light,  this  species  having  a  very 
much  better  appearance  if  all  the  flowers  and 
growth  point  in  one  direction.  If  it  is  required 
for  single  pedestal  vases,  two  plants  can  easily 
be  placed  together  for  the  purpose,  arranging 
them  so  that  one  will  point  one  way  and  the 
other  the  other.  It  is  possible  to  do  this  without 
causing  the  plant  to  flag  in  the  least.  After 
their  removal  from  the  forcing-house,  the  plants 
should  be  kept  in  a  cooler  temperature  for  a 
few  davs  before  they  are  employed  for  decorative 
puiposes. 
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Box  edgings. — The  best  time  to  transplant  Box 
edging  is  the  period  extending  from  October  to 
April.  If  the  Box  has  become  unsightly,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  the  plants  out  of  the  ground 
and  replant  them,  for  if  the  gaps  are  merely 
filled  up  the  result  is  not  usually  satisfactory. 
If  much  Box  has  to  be  replanted,  entirely  re- 
move the  gravel  from  small  paths  and  put  it 
in  the  middle  of  wider  paths.  The  ground 
where  the  Box  will  be  replanted  should  be  dug 
deeply,  levelled,  and  made  firm,  keeping  the 
gradient  the  same  as  the  paths,  and  taking  care  to 
maintain  each  side  on  a  level  with  the  other  and 
also  with  the  centre  of  the  paths.  Straight  lines  of 
Box  may  be  planted  against  a  tightly-strained 
garden  line  if  the  cord  is  kept  in  position  by  the 
use  of  pegs.  Any  curves  will  require  to  be  very 
carefully  planted,  or  the  effect  will  be  unsightly. 
In  making  the  trench,  this  should  have  an  up- 
right face  for  planting  against.  The  old  plants, 
when  pulled  to  pieces  and  the  long  roots  cut  off, 
are  generally  suitable  for  replanting.  It  will 
not  be  prudent  at  this  season  to  cut  the  plants 
very  severely  at  the  top  with  the  object  of 
levelling  them,  as,  when  this  is  done,  severe 
frost  is  liable  to  cause  considerable  injury  to 
them.  If  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  rooted  plants,  use  may  be  made  of  cut- 
tings about  8  inches  in  lengths,  inserting  them 
4  inches  deep.  In  this  case,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  water  during  spring  and 
early  in  the  summer  until  the  plants  are  estab- 
lished. 
1*^  Hoses. — If  the  plants  have  occupied  the  same 
ground  for  several  seasons,  apply  a  top-dressing 
of  rotted  farmyard  manure  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  4  inches ;  such  a  mulch 
should  not  be  applied  during  the  time  that  frost 
is  present  in  the  soil.  After  applying  the  manure, 
insert  plenty  of  Yew  branches  amongst  the 
plants  as  a  means  of  protection  from  frost. 

Calceolarias. — We  are  now  potting  up  into 
3-inch  pots  rooted  cuttings  of  Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis  and  C.  Burbidgei,  to  be  grown  as 
standards  for  next  year's  bedding.  These  plants, 
if  used  as  single  specimens  over  a  groundwork  of 
Salvia  s'plendens  var.  Zurich,  or  if  thinly  dotted 
with  dwarf  plants  of  the  same  species  of  Calceo- 
laria, invariably  meet  with  admiration.  C. 
Burbidgei  is  adapted  for  forming  standards, 
being  a  strong  grower  ;  the  flowers  are  of  much 
the  same  shade  as  those  of  C.  amplexicaulis. 

Propagaiion. — Insert  cuttings  of  Sweet  Bay, 
Laurel,  Ribes,  Viburnum  (Guelder  Rose),  and 
similar  subjects,  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood 
attached,  in  a  suitable  situation  out-of-doors. 
Success  is  better  obtained  with  such  cuttings  if 
a  perpendicular  notch  is  made  in  the  ground 
with  a  spade,  and  the  cuttings  placed  against 
the  face  of  this  notch,  because  the  soil  remains 
in  a  firmer  condition  than  would  be  the  case  if  a 
dibber  were  used.  Aucubas  will  form  roots  more 
satisfactorily  if  the  cuttings  are  inserted  under  a 
glass  frame,  having  a  moderate  degree  of  heat. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS, 


The  early  vinery. — Vines  that  have  com- 
menced to  grow  should  now  have  an  atmo- 
spheric temperature  at  night  of  55*^,  and  by  the 
time  the  first  leaves  have  properly  developed  it 
should  have  been  gradually  increased  to  60°. 
The  day  temperatures  should  be  correspondingly 
higher,  and  in  mild  weather,  when  70°  is 
reached,  a  little  air  should  be  admitted.  These 
temperatures,  however,  must  be  allowed  to  fluc- 
tuate more  or  less  in  agreement  with  outdoor 
conditions.  Commence  cVsbudding  upon  the 
weakest  shoots  as  soon  as  these  can  be  deter- 
mined, and  complete  when  it  is  seen  which  of 
the  shoots  are  likely  to  produce  the  finest 
bunches.  Only  the  best  bunch  should  be  left 
on  each  lateral,  and  these  must  be  thinned  after 
the  fruit  has  set.  Each  lateral  should  be  stopped 
at  two  or  more  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  accord- 
ing to  the  space  upon  the  trellis,  and  the  sub- 
laterals  at  one  leaf.  Every  lateral  must  be 
allowed  ample  space  in  order  that  the  leaves  may 
not  become  crowded.  Keep  the  leaves  clear  of 
the  glass,  but  do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
tie  them  quite  down  to  the  trellis.  After  the 
vines  have  made  considerable  growth  they  will 
require  more  moisture  at  the  roots,  especially  in 


the  case  of  old  vines  which  have  their  roots  con- 
fined to  inside  borders.  These  must  be  given 
a  liberal  supply  of  tepid  water,  enriched  with 
liquid    manure. 

Early  Peaches. — Trees  planted  in  borders  or  in 
pots,  and  now  freely  swelling  their  buds,  have 
passed  through  the  critical  stage  when  bud  drop- 
ping has  to  he  feared.  As  soon  as  the  flower 
buds  show  colour  a  little  warmer  temperature 
may  be  allowed.  The  house  should  be 
thoroughly  fumigated  on  two  evenings  in  succes- 
sion, in  order  that  the  flowering  season  may  be 
passed  without  attacks  from  aphis.  During  the 
flowering  stage  syringing  of  the  trees  should  be 
gradually  lessened,  and,  during  the  blooming 
period,  entirely  discontinued,  although  in  fine 
weather  the  tioors  should  be  damped  daily. 
Extra  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  glass 
clean  whilst  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  during 
which  period,  in  accordance  with  the  weather 
conditions  outside,  a  greater  or  less  circulation 
of  air  should  be  maintained  during  the  day,  but 
sudden  chang-es  of  temperature  must  be  care- 
fully prevented.  The  temperature  at  night 
should  be  from  50°  to  55°,  and  correspondingly 
higher  during  the  day.  In  damp  weather  fire 
heat  is  especially  necessary  to  cause  a  circu- 
lation in  the  atmosphere,  and  also  to  keep  the 
pollen  dry.  The  flowers  must  be  pollinated 
each  day. 

Second  early  Peach-house. — To  afford  a  second 
early  supply  of  fruit,  or  a  first  supply  where 
very  early  forcing  is  not  practised,  a  house 
should  now  be  closed.  For  the  first  fortnight 
merely  close  the  house,  after  which,  until  the 
buds  swell  freely,  only  sufficient  fire  heat  should 
be  used  to  slightly  warm  the  pipes.  A  night 
temperature  of  40°  to  45°  and  a  day  tempera- 
ture of  50°  before  ventilation  is  employed,  but 
the  thermometer  may  be  allowed  to  register  from 
60°  to  65°  from  sun  heat  with  the  ventilators 
open.  Spray  the  trees  and  their  surroundings 
with  tepid  water  in  the  morning  and  early  after- 
noon of  fine,  sunny  days.  The  borders  must  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  either  too  wet  or  too  dry, 
and,  in  cases  where,  like  ours,  the  borders  are 
entirely  inside,  extra  care  in  their  management 
will  be  necessary,  and  the  use  of  Kirk's  soil 
tester  indispensable. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


Management  of  tools. — It  is  often  truly  said 
that  one  can  tell  a  good  workman  by  his  tools. 
For  carrying  out  the  various  kinds  of  work  in 
a  garden,  sufficient  tools  of  the  best  quality 
should  be  allowed.  To  my  mind  there  is  no- 
thing more  distasteful  than  an  untidy  and  badly- 
kept  tool-shed.  Each  man  should  be  allowed 
his  own  tools,  for  which  he  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible. Every  tool  should  be  numbered, 
and  each  man  allowed  sufficient  time  for  clean- 
ing and  replacing  them  before  '' leaving-off " 
time.  Once  a  year  these  should  be  thoroughly 
overhauled,  repairs  carried  out,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, new  tools  provided.  The  sKort,  winter 
days,  or  during  inclement  weather,  is  the  best 
time  to  give  this  work  proper  attention. 

Poot  stores. — Examine  all  roots,  whether 
stored  in  properly-constructed  rooms  or  in  suit- 
able sheds.  Sort  them  out  for  their  various 
uses,  and  remove  all  which  show  signs  of  de- 
cay. Onions,  whether  stored  on  shelves  or  sus- 
pended in  ropes,  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place  that  is  merely  frostproof.  Even  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  would  not  injure  them  so  much 
as  subjecting  them  to  a  warm  temperature. 

Parsnips. — These  are  always  superior  in 
flavour  if  left  in  the  ground  until  they  are  re- 
quired for  use,  but,  as  at  this  season  of  the  year 
a  continuous  frost  may  set  in  at  any  time,  which 
would  entail  a  considerable  amount  of  labour 
in  digging  them  up,  it  is  advisable  to  lift  suffi- 
cient for  the  necessary  supply. 

Artichokes  (Jerusalem). — Many  people  prefer 
to  leave  Artichokes  in  the  ground  until  they  are 
required  for  use,  but,  although  on  many  soils  a 
better  flavour  is  probably  maintained,  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  case  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
Parsnips,  and  I  advise  that  sufficient  be  lifted 
and  kept  in  readiness  in  case  of  frost. 

General  work. — It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  kit- 
chen gardeners  to  have  the  ground  walks  and 
all  appertaining  to  this  department  cleaned  up 
and    the    refuse    disposed    of    in    some    way    or 


other  by  Christmas  Eve.  There  is  no  bettei 
method  of  getting  rid  of  the  rubbish  than  that 
of  burning  or  charring  it  on  the  smother  fire. 
A  well-kept  vegetable  garden  should  be  always 
interesting,  and  at  no  season  of  the  year  may 
the  ability  and  forethought  of  the  kitchen  gar- 
dener be  better  judged  by  the  condition  of 
his  garden  than  in  mid-winter.  The  plots  of 
winter  vegetables,  many  of  them  snugly  pro- 
tected from  excessive  frosts  ;  the  manured  As- 
paragus beds,  surfaced  over  with  the  soil  taken 
from  the  alleys  ;  the  clean  paths  and  general 
neatness  are  all  matters  of  importance  to  the  en- 
thusiastic cultivator. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Alexander.  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.  G.  L. 
HoLFORD,  C.V.O,.  C.I.E.,  Westoiibirt.  Gloucestershire. 
Pleionc. — These  plants  usually  flower  late  in 
autumn  or  early  in  winter,  and  the  flowers  are 
produced  simultaneously  with  the  new  growths. 
The  blooms  generally  last  three  or  four  weeks 
in  good  condition,  provided  the  materials  about 
the  roots  are  kept  dry.  Repotting  should  be 
carried  out  immediately  the  plants  have  ceased' 
to  flower,  but  it  is  not  imperative  to  disturb 
the  plants  every  year.  Therefore,  if  the  rooting 
material  remains  sweet  and  in  good  condition, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  repot  the  plants  every 
alternate  year.  Before  repotting,  all  the  old 
soil  should  be  shaken  from  the  roots  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  shortening  the  roots  at  the  same 
time,  but  retaining  sufficient  to  hold  the 
pseudo-bulbs  firmly  in  the  new  compost.  Dwarf 
pans  are  the  most  suitable  receptacles  for  these 
plants,  especially  if  it  is  intended  to  suspend 
them  from  the  roof  rafters.  The  pans  should 
be  drained  with  clean  crocks  and  lumps  of  char- 
coal, filling  them  two-thirds  of  their  depth  with 
these  materials.  Over  the  drainage  place  a  layer 
of  clean  Sphagnum-moss,  and  above  this  em- 
ploy a  rooting  medium  consisting  of  fibrous- 
peat,  loam  and  Sphagnum-moss  in  equal  parts, 
adding  a  good  sprinkling  of  coarse  silver  sand 
and  crushed  crocks,  first  mixing  these  ingre- 
dients thoroughly  together.  The  compost 
should  be  made  up  in  a  conical  fashion  in  the 
pans,  a  commencement  being  made  in  the 
centre,  taking  every  care  to  make  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  secure  in  their  position  by  pressing  the 
potting  compost  moderately  firm.  Insert  the 
pseudo-bulbs  evenly  over  the  surface,  allowing 
sufficient  space  between  each  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  growth. 

Later  treaitnent. — P.  maculata  should  be  placed 
in  the  intermediate  house,  but  P.  lagen- 
aria,  P.  prascox,  and  P.  Reichenbachiana  will 
succeed  better  where  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture is  a  few  degrees  cooler.  .  Pleione  should 
be  kept  near  to  the  roof  glass  at  all  seasons.  If 
the  potting  compost  be  used  in  a  moderately 
moist  condition,  no  further  water  need  be  ap- 
plied until  a  month  or  six  weeks  have  elapsed, 
and  even  then  watering  must  be  don©  sparingly 
until  the  roots  are  extending  freely  in  the  com- 
post and  growth  has  become  vigorous.  P. 
humilis  also  succeeds  best  in  the  cool  intermedi- 
ate house.  This  species  flowers  about  mid- 
winter, and  until  then  potting  cannot  be  carried 
out. 

Miltonia  vexillaria. — This  species  needs  very 
careful  treatment  during  winter.  If  the  plants 
are  kept  in  too  warm  or  too  humid  an 
atmosphere  they  will  make  soft,  delicate  growth 
that  is  sure  to  bring  disappointment  to  the 
grower.  A  cool,  intermediate  temperature  suits 
this  plant  best,  and  it  should  be  kept  well  up. 
to  the  light.  In  the  present  stage,  watering  must 
be  verv  carefully  carried  out,  as  only  sufficient 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  foli- 
age in  a  healthy  condition.  Examine  the  }'oung 
growths  occasionally,  and  if  the  edges  of  th© 
inner  leaves  adhere  to  each  other,  they  must  be 
released  with  the  aid  of  the  thin  part  of  a  bud- 
ding knife  handle,  or  something  that  will  serve 
the  purpose  equally  well. 

Insect  pests. — During  winter  insect  pests  do- 
not  spread  so  rapidly  as  in  warmer  seasons,  pro- 
vided the  temperatures  and  atmospheric  condi- 
tions are  what  are  needed.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  those  plants  most 
liable  to  attack  under  close  observation.  Slugs, 
snails,  and  woodlice  are  voracious  pests  which 
should  be  persistently  hunted  down  whenever 
their  presence  is  suspected.  A  few  sliced  Carrots 
or  Potatos,  if  placed  along  the  front  of  the 
stage,  will  provide  good  traps  ;  they  should  b« 
examined  every  night  and  morning  in  order  to 
destroy  any  pests  that  may  be  under  them. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEVIENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Qarden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  k'cII  as  sficimiiis  oj  plants 
for  naming,  should  bt  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,   Wellington  Street,  Covent  Qarden,   London. 


Commu 


slwuld  be  \ 


__:k  as  possible  and  duly 

'si'gne'd"brihe  writer.    Ifdesired,  the  signature  mil  not  be 
printed,'bul  kept  as  a  guarantee  o/good/aith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— Die  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  tllustrattons,  or 
to  return  unused  comimtnicaiions  or  ilhtstrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himselj 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.  -  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  andto  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  oj 
gardens,  or  0/ remarkable  plants,  Jloivers,  trees,  &c.,  but  ne 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sendinglo 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  0/ 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  win 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


s  desirable 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY.  DECEMBER  22- 

Roy.   Hort.  See.  Corns,  meet, 
FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  25— Christmas  Day. 
SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  26— Bank  Holiday. 


Av 


„.,„„„ TURF,    for    the    en „ 

deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Y 


at  Greenwich— SB'S". 
Actual  Temperatui^es:—  ^ 

London. —  Wednesday,  December  16  (6  p.m.):    Max.  ol   ; 

Min.  44". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,   41,  Wellington  Street, 

Covent  Garden  London  —Thursday,  December  17 

(10    A.Nf.) :    Bar.   29-S  ;    Temp.  51"  ;    Weather— 

Raining. 
VROVitic^s.— Wednesday,  December  ;6(6  p.m.)  :  Mas.  50° 

England,  south  coast ;  Min.  41°  Scotland  N. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY-  .     „  , 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  at  11  ;  Roses  and 
Fruit  Trees  at  1,30  ;  Azaleas,  Palms,  and  Plants  at  5,  at 
67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

WEDNESDAY-  .  ,       „  ^      , 

Orchids    in  variety  at  67  &   63,   Cheapside,   E.C.,   by 


Protheroe  &  Mor; 


:  12.45. 


Part  II.  of  the  Annual  Report 

Intclligenca   of  the  IntelUgence  Division  of 

Division        jj^p   Board   of   .-XsjricuUure   for 

of  thejoard   ^^^^^  j^,^^  recently  been  issued. 

Agriculture.   It  is  embodied  in  a  booldet  of 

41  pages,  of  which  18  are  de- 
voted to  lists— one  arranged  according  to 
counties,  the  other  alphabetically— of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  honorary  agri- 
cultural correspondents  appointed  by  the 
Board. 

The  remaining  23  pages  contain  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  under  the 
Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Acts,  1877  and 
1907,  and  Section  2  (Subsection  3)  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  .^ct,  1889. 

Among  the  matters  of  horticultural  interest 
dealt  with  in  the  Report,  the  American 
Gooseberry-mildew  occupies  the  first  place. 
Although  uncertain  as  to  the  centre  of  distri- 
bution of  the  disease— that  is,  as  to  what  place 
the  diseased  Gooseberry  bushes  were  first  in- 
troduced— the  Board  has  satisfied  itself  that 
the  mildew  has  existed  in  the  Evesham  dis- 
trict, also  in  Wisbech  and  Huntingdon,  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  that  it  is  at  present 
spreading  rapidly. 

.'\s  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  disease 
was  so  widespread,  the  Board  found  it  advis- 
able to  modify  the  order  dealing  with  the 
American  Gooseberry-mildew  requiring  the 
destruction  of  all  diseased  bushes.  Indeed, 
when  it  came  to  their  knowledge,  subsequently 
to  the  issue  of  the  order,  that  only  the  young 
wood  of  the  bushes  was  capable  of  infection, 
it  became  apparent  to  the  Board  that  drastic 
pruning,  with  destruction  by  burning  of  the 
prunings,  would  be  as  efficacious  in  prevent- 


ing the  spread  of  the  disease  as  total  destruc- 
tion of  diseased  bushes. 

We  shall  await  with  interest  the  publication 
in  later  Reports  of  the  results  which  have 
attended  this  policy. 

We  cannot  feel  confident  that  all  that  might 
have  been  done  has  been  done  in  the  direction 
of  obtaining  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  life- 
historv  of  tlie  fungus  of  this  Gooseberry-mil- 
dew or  of  its  vulnerability  to  fungicides.  In 
saving  this  wc  must  not  be  understood  to  be 
casting  reflections  on  the  Board  of  .\gricul- 
ture,  but  rather  on  the  lack  of  system  which 
enables  diseases  of  this  kind,  whose  approach 
has  been  heralded  for  years,  to  effect  the 
invasion  of  the  country  unresisted.  If  the 
Intelligence  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  can  so  systematise  and  guide  the 
woric  which  is  being  done,  or  at  any  rate 
ought  to  be  done,  at  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  similar  institutions  in  this  country, 
so  that  the  attacks  of  these  plant  enemies 
may  be  met  by  organised  and  ready  counter- 
att.icks,  it  will  not  only  have  justified  its  exist- 
ence but  will  also  have  earned  the  gratitude 
of  the  horticultural  community. 

The  formation  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment was  in  itself  a  wise  step;  but  it  is  only 
a  first  step.  Horticulturists  have  a  right  to 
look  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  more  help 
than  they  have  received  in  the  past.  We 
believe  that  more  money  is  likely  to  be  forth- 
coming in  the  near  future  for  the  purposes 
of  agricultural  instruction  and  investiga- 
tion. If  so,  then  some  of  these  extra  funds 
should  be  devoted  specially  to  horticulture. 
In  issuing  the  American  Mildew  Order,  the 
Board  has  had  its  eye  severely  on  the  horti- 
culturist ;  in  issuing  the  revised  grants  for 
education  and  research  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
Board  should  remeinber  his  claim  to  a  share. 
It  is  time,  for  instance,  that  something 
more  should  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fruit-grower.  What  he  wants  is  advice,  based 
not,  as  it  often  is  at  present,  on  mere  opinion, 
but  on  certainty.  Certainty  in  these  matters  is 
not  an  impossibility,  but  it  can  only  come 
when  the  problems  like  those  of  disease  have 
been  studied  one  by  one  patiently  and  tho- 
roughly in  the  laboratory  and  when  the  solu- 
tions arrived  at  there  have  been  properly 
tested  in  the  open. 

For  this  to  be  done  effectively,  the  labora- 
tories and  experimental  stations  must  be  ade- 
quately staffed  and  equipped.  With  a  more 
liberal  endowment,  ability  now  wearing  itself 
out  in  routine  teaching  would  be  set  at  liberty 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  many 
matters  on  which  now  we  are  in  ignorance. 
Then,  no  doubt,  the  Reports  of  the  Board 
would  grow  in  volume  and  usefulness. 

The  new  Universities  have  their  Faculties 
of  Commerce,  their  Departments  of  .Agricul- 
ture ;  why  should  some  of  them  not  have  also 
Faculties  or  Departments  of  Horticulture — 
Departments  staffed  by  practical  men  of  ripe 
experience  as  well  as  by  men  trained  in  the 
art  and  practice  of  scientific  investigation? 


Our  Almanac. — According  to  our  usual  prac- 
tice, we  shall  shortly  issue  a  Gardentrs'  Chroiiic'e 
Almanac  for  the  year  1909.  In  order  lo  make  it  as 
useful  as  prssible  for  reference,  u'e  shall  be  obliged  if 
Sccrdaiies  of  Horlicultmal,  Botanical  and  Allied 
Societies,  or  any  of  cur  covrespotidciits.  inll  send  us 
IMMEDIATE  INTIMATION  of  all  fixtnies  for  the 
canting  year. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  por- 
trays two  new  Roses  raised  by  Messrs.  S. 
MacGredy  &  Sons,  Portadown,  Ireland.  They 
were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  October  13  last,  and 
both  received  Awards  of  Merit  from  the  Floral 
Committee  on  that  occasion.  The  variety 
shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture — Mrs. 
Edward  J.  Holland — is  a  deep  rose-pink  in 
colour,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  reddish- 
yellow  of  the  bottom  flowers  that  are  named 
after  Mrs.  Alfred  Tate.  The  varieties  belong 
to  the  Hybrid  Tea  section,  a  class  that  has  fur- 
nished some  of  the  finest  Roses  in  recent  years. 
The  variety  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Holland  develops 
large  leaves,  which  shov;  to  ad.antagethe  beau- 
tiful deep  rose  colour  ot  the  blooms,  that  in 
the  older  petals  is  of  a  lighter  tone.  The 
variety  Mrs.  Alfred  Tate  does  not  possess  a 
large  number  of  petals,  so  that  a  full-blown 
flower  is  like  a  large  single  Rose.  The  colour- 
ing in  the  buds  is  extremely  beautiful,  being  of 
that  beautiful  coppery-red  tone  that  is  so  much 
admired  in  Roses.  This  coppery  tone  loses 
itself  in  a  base  of  yellow  suffused  with  reddish- 
pink. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  last 
meeting  of  the  Committees  in  1908  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  December  22,  in  the  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 

Gardeners-  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— We  are  informed  by  the  secretary  that 
Messrs.  Geo.  Monko,  Ltd.,  Covent  Garden, 
have  forwarded  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution 
the  sum  of  £5,  being  the  amount  of  nominal 
damages  received  by  them  for  the  improper 
use  of  their  baskets  and  infringement  of  their 
trade  mark,   "  Geo.   Mon'Ko." 

National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France. — This  society,  which  holds  such  fine 
horticultural  shows  in  Paris  every  May  and  No- 
vember, was  founded  in  1855.  Every  10  years 
the  shows  are  international.  A  monthly  jour- 
nal is  supplied  free  to  members.  There  is  a  fine 
library  of  over  15,000  volumes,  housed  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  society,  84,  Rue  de  Grenelle. 
Twelve  committees  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
society,  which  now  numbers  4,023  members. 
The  annual   subscription  is  20  francs. 

Dublin     Seed    Trade    Assistants. — The 

Dublin  Seed  and  Nursery  Employees'  Associa- 
tion held  their  annual  dinner  in  the  Gresham 
Hotel  on  the  12th  inst.,  when  members  and 
guests  to  the  number  of  145  assembled.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Mr.  James  Robertson,  of 
Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson,  Ltd.,  who  occu- 
pied the  chair;  Mr.  F.  W.  MooRE,  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  and  Mr.  J.  Hallissy,  of  the 
recently- formed  department  for  Soil  Analysis  on 
the  Geological  Survey.  Vocal  and  instrument?' 
music  was  rendered  during  the  evening. 

Indelible  Ink   for  Gardeners-  Labels. — 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  G.  S.  Newth  some 
zinc  labels  bearing  names  written  with  a 
special  ink  which  he  has  invented.  The  ink 
may  be  used  also  upon  galvanised  iron,  but  not 
upon  paper  or  wood.  The  writing  is  said  to  be 
absolutely  permanent,  being  entirely  unaffected 
by  weather,  and  it  can  only  be  erased  by  me- 
chanical means,  such  as  rubbing  with  a  file  or 
sand-paper.  The  preparation  is  known  as  the 
"  Gardener's  Labelink."  There  are  a'ready 
various  inks  upon  the  market  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  their  value,  of  course,  depends 
upon  their  indelibility  and  permanence.  We 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  test  this  latest  pre- 
paration by  ordinary  wear,  but  doubtless  our 
readers  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  testing 
it  for  themselves. 
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Gerbera  Jamesonh.  — At  the  recent  Paris 
show,  M.  Adnet,  of  Cap  d'Antibes,  showed  a 
group  of  varieties  of  Gerbera  Jamesonii.  It  was 
a  prettily-arranged  group,  set  out  with  Ferns, 
iK:c.,  and  the  flowers  were  light  and  dainty  in 
form.  We  understand  M.  Adxet  has  obtained  a 
l^arge  number  of  varieties  which  are  valuable  for 
floral  decorations.  The  following  were  awarded 
First-class  Certificates  : — President  Gravereau 
(straw-yellow),  M.  S.  Mottet  torange-yellow), 
Mile.  Ruan  (pure  white),  Mme.  de  Vilmorin 
(salmon-rose),  Mr.  Irwin  Lynch  (violet-rose), 
and  Mme.   Bosch  (orange-rose). 

British  Columbia  Fruit. — During  the  last 
lew  years  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  the 
British  public  that  British  Columbia  can  pro- 
duce excellent  fruit  and  that  this  fruit  can  be 
transported  to  this  countrj'  and  hold  its  own  in 
the  open  market  in  competition  with  the  pro- 
duce of  other  and,  as  yet,  better  known  fruit- 
growing countries.  The  first  occasion,  we  be- 
lieve, at  which  British  Columbia  fruit  was  pro- 
minently brought  to  public  notice  here  was  in 
1904,  when  an  exhibit  sent  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  gained  a  gold  medal  and  diploma 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  also 
caused  the  Agent-General  of  British  Columbia  to 
be  "deluged  with  letters  from  prominent  fruit- 
dealers  anxious  to  do  business  with  British 
Columbia  fruit-growers."  Further  successful 
exhibits  have  been  made  in  succeeding  years, 
including  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
Colonial  Fruit  Show  at  Vincent  Square. 
On  Wednesday  this  week,  Lord  Strath- 
CONA  AKD  Mount  Royal,  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  Canada,  opened  at  the  Imperial 
Institute,  South  Kensington,  an  exhibition  of 
British  Columbia  Apples.  Some  28  varieties 
were  exhibited,  and  they  were  in  the  main  of 
very  attractive  appearance,  having  that  richness 
of  colouring  which  is  so  well  marked  a  feature 
in  the  picked  fruit  from  this  region.  British 
Columbia  fruit,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  to 
make  a  long  journey — some  6,000  miles — by 
Tail  and  sea  before  it  reaches  this  country,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit  is  a  tribute  to  the 
care  bestowed  in  handling  and  packing  and  to 
modern  scientific  developments  in  the  matter  of 
cold  storage.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
length  of  journey  on  land,  in  addition  to  the 
voyage  and  the  consequent  expense,  will  not 
allow  the  fruit  ever  to  become  cheap  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  high-grade  fruit 
attractive  for  dessert  purposes  can,  it  has 
already  been  shown,  be  sent  over  and  sold 
at  remunerative  prices.  However,  British 
Columbia  is  not  dependent  on  this  market, 
having  close  at  hand  a  demand  for  fruit 
which  will  no  doubt  keep  her  growers 
employed  for  some  time  to  come  and  allow  of 
great  development  of  the  industry.  Although 
so  recent  a  development,  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  is  already  affecting  a  quiet  revolution  in 
some  respects  m  British  Columbia.  Former 
huge  ranching  estates  of  1,000  to  30,000  acres 
are  being  cut  up  and  parcelled  out  into  small, 
often  quite  small,  areas  on  which  more  in- 
tensive cultivation  is  practised.  Much  of  the 
fruit  is  grown  on  what  are  known  as  "  dry 
lands,"  rich  loamy  deposits  in  certain  favoured 
valleys,  which,  when  irrigated,  yield  abundant 
crops.  The  fruit  is  grown  by  the  aid  of  irri- 
gation in  a  normally  dry  climate.  The  water 
has  sometimes  to  be  brought  from  some 
distance,  and  co-operation  is  obviously  neces- 
sary to  allow  the  small  grower  to  take  up 
his  work.  In  some  cases  companies  have 
bought  up  large  areas  formerly  used  as 
cattle  ranches,  which,  after  irrigating,  they  are 
selling  in  lots  of  10  acres  or  so  to  industrious 
settlers  who  are  taking  up  fruit  growing  or 
mixed  farming.  The  rapidly-developing  fruit 
industry  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  commer- 
cial enterprise  and  applied  scientific  knowledge 
working  hand  in  hand. 


Flowers  and  Florists  at  Rio  Janeiro. — 

The  land  of  Brazil  has  many  wonders  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  to  exhibit  to  the  traveller  ;  a^, 
for  example,  the  gigantic  trees  of  the  primeeval 
forests,  the  magnificent  groves  of  Palms  on  the 
coasts  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the 
wonderful  Lianes,  those  destroyers  of  trees.  In 
one  point  the  traveller  will  be  greatly  disen- 
chanted. Where  is  that  rich  floral  beauty  that 
he  expected  to  find,  and  which  he  found  in 
Madeira  in  endless  abundance?  Where  are  the 
Roses,  as  we  have  them  in  temperate  climates, 
the  Cannas,  the  Asters,  the  Chrysanthemums, 
Hortensias,  and  the  expensive  Carnations, 
which  formed  the  entire  riches  of  the  floral 
world  at  Rio?  With  a  solitary  exception,  that 
of  the  Bazar  Rosenbaum,  in  the  Arenides  Cen- 
tral, no  well-made  bouquet  of  natural  flowers 
was  there  to  be  discovered,  and  yet  there  are 
many  strangers  at  Rio  who  are  accustomed  to 
European  fashions  in  the  bouquetist's  art,  and 
see  no  beauty  in  the  "  creations  "  of  the  native 
florists.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  obtain  fresh 
flowers  at  all  seasons;  for  one  reason,  the 
plants  are  difficult  to  grow,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
a  rest  period.  Still,  what  there  are  to  be  found 
there  could  be  employed  to  better  purpose 
than  is  now  the  case.  What  is  required  are 
some  Europeans  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
plants  and  flowers  suitable  for  the  climate  ;  and 
the  best  manner  of  employing  them.  Persons 
with  the  necessary  knowledge  and  equipment 
would  be  able  to  do  a  lucrative  business. 

*  ''The  Country  Home."— We  have  recet\ed 
a  bound  volume  containing  the  six  first  numbers 
of  this  monthly  magazine.  The  articles  deal 
with  all  the  features  and  characteristics  of  coun- 
try homes,  including  the  furnishing,  working 
and  other  matters  concerning  the  indoor  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  outdoor  pursuits  such  as  gar- 
dening, beekeeping,  cider  making,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  small  holdings,  intensive  culture  of  gar- 
den crops,  rearing  of  poultry,  pigs  and  goat- 
keeping.  The  somewhat  difiicult  servant  pro- 
blem is  dealt  with  under  the  title  of  ''  How  to 
live  without  servants,"  but  we  fear  that  this 
is  only  possible  in  certain  circumstances,  and 
the  advice  is,  therefore,  of  too  negative  a  char- 
acter to  be  generally  helpful.  Each  number 
contains  articles  on  current  work  in  the  garden, 
and  in  addition  there  are  separate  articles  on 
the  making  of  lawns  and  the  cultivation  of 
Roses.  The  volume  is  abundantly  illustrated 
with  excellent  half-tone  reproductions  from 
photographs,  and  may  be  recommended  as  a 
suitable  presentation  book  for  the  present  sea- 
son. The  monthly  numbers  are  published  at 
sixpence. 

Italian  Fennel  or  Finochio.  —  Italian 
Fennel  is  but  little  known  in  this  country, 
but  in  gardens  where  blanched  Celery  is 
grown  we  ought  to  find  Fennel,  the  uses  being 
identical.  The  plant  requires  a  deeply-trenched, 
porous,  well-manured  soil  and  a  sheltered  situa- 
tion. Sowings  should  be  made  early  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  preferably  in  the  open 
ground.  Some  gardeners  sow  Fennel  seeds  to 
the  number  of  three  in  groups,  distant  about 
1  foot  apart  where  the  plants  are  to  grow 
and'  mature.  When  the  seedlings  have  grown 
■'strong,  the  weaker  plants  should  be  thinned  out 
and  the  strongest  left  to  complete  their  growth. 
About  the  first  week  in  September  preparation 
should  be  made  for  blanching  the  stems,  as  is 
done  with  Celery,  or  the  plants  may  be  trans- 
planted into  furrows  or  trenches,  which  must  be 
filled  up  by  degrees.  The  blanched  tubers  are 
usually  eaten  with  salt  in  the  manner  of  Celery, 
or  cut  into  thin  slices  and  made  into  a  salad, 


with  oil,  vinegar,  and  ground  pepper.  Thoss 
persons  who  cannot  eat  raw  salad  should  have 
the  tubers  cooked  till  tender.  The  preparation 
of  the  tubers  after  cooking  is  the  same  as  when 
they  are  eaten  raw.  The  flavour  resembles  that 
of  Celery,  but  is  more  pleasant.  Further,  the 
Fennel,  when  cooked^  should  have  salt  added  to 
the  water,  and  it  may  then  be  eaten  warm, 
cutting  it  into  thin  slices  and  serving  with 
melted  butter 

Irrigation  Fields  at  Haiviburg.— In  a  lec- 
ture given  recently  before  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Hamburg,  Altona,  and  district,  by 
Prof.  Dr.  KOLKWITZ,  of  Berlin,  concerning  irri- 
gated land,  he  stated,  among  other  things,  that 
on  an  area  of  one  morgen  of  Spinach  a  sum  of 
300  marks  was  received  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  in  May  and  June  100  marks,  and  in 
July,  August,  and  September  150  marks. 
Against  this  sum  of  550  marks  there  accrued 
expenses  60  marks ;  but  the  nett  profits  were 
considerably  reduced  by  the  cost  of  carriage  to 
market,  insufficiency  of  the  sales,  and  waste. 

Vegetable  Importation  into  Germany 
from  Holland.— It  is  stated  by  a  Dortmond 
correspondent  of  Die  Gartenwelt  that  the  imports 
of  vegetables  from  Holland  increase  from  year 
to  year.  In  the  present  year  these  have  reached 
considerable  dimensions.  The  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  fresh  vegetables  on  sale  at  the  weeklv 
markets  of  such  large  towns  as  Essen,  Bochum 
and  Gelsenkirchen,  come  from  Holland.  The 
cultivation  of  vegetables  in  the  Rhine  provinces 
and  Westphalia  suffers  from  great  competition, 
which  makes  itself  severely  felt  in  the  vicinity 
of  Diisseldorf.  The  heavy  importation  has  its 
reason,  not  in  the  better  quality  of  the  produce 
or  the  low  prices  at  which  it  is  sold,  as  that  the 
cultivation  o\  vegetables  in  the  Rhenish-West- 
phalish  provinces  is  very  much  below  the  in- 
creasing requirements  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
would  seem  that  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in 
both  of  the  western  provinces  has  not  reached 
the  dimensions  which  it  should  have  reached,  in 
view  of  the  large  local  demand.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  case  in  the  fertile  district  of  Hellwegs, 
in  which  Corn  crops  are  still  considered  of  great 
importance,  in  spite  of  the  ever-lessening  prices 
obtained  for  the  produce. 

Publications  Received.— ^ma/ein-  Gardening 
(Christmas  number).  Price  6d.~Live  Stock  Joiirnal 
Almanac,  1909.  (London:  Vinton  &  Co..  Ltd.,  S. 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  E.G.)  Price  Is.— 
Flore  Alpine.  Par  H.  Correvon  et  Ph.  Robert. 
(Geneva:  Edition  Atar,  Corraterie,  \2.)--The  Glou- 
cester Diary  and  Directors'  Calendar  for  1909.  (Glou- 
cester Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co.,  Ltd.) — Wax 
Craft,  by  T.  W.  Cowan.  (London:  Sampson  Low. 
Marston  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tudor  House,  32,  Warwick 
Lane.) — The  Estate  M agasiiie  {'DQcembet .)  Price  6d. 
— The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Hortictdtitral  Society. 
(November,  1908.)  Vol.  XXXIV.,  Part  IX.  (London  : 
R.H.S.  Office,  Vincent  Square,  S.W.)  Price  5s.— 
Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning.  (December.) 
(London:  Garden  City  Association,  602-3,  Birkbeck 
Bank  Chambers,  Holborn,  W.C.)  Price  Id.— The 
Agriciiltural  Journal..,  (November.)  (Cape  Town; 
Cape  Times.  Ltd.)  Price  6d.—Kezv  Bulletin  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Information.  Appendix  IV.  1908.  Contain- 
ing list  of  staffs  in  the  botanical  departments  at  home, 
and  in  India  and  the  colonies.  (London:  Wyman  & 
Sons,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.)  Price  Id. — The  Edinburgh 
Field  Naturalists'  and  Microscopical  Society's  Trans- 
actions. Session  1907-8.  (Edinburgh  ;  Wilh'am  Black- 
wood &  Son.)  Price  4s.— Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 
Nineteenth  Report,  190S.  Containing  contributions  on 
"  The  Florida  Strangling  Figs,"  b}'  Ernst  A.  Bessey ; 
"  Crataegus  in  Missouri,"  by  Professor  Charles  Sprague 
Sargent ;  "  An  Ecological  Cross  Section  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  the  region  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,"  by 
Henri  Hus ;  "  Illustrated  Studies  in  the  Genus 
Opuntia." — I.,  by  David  Griffiths  ;  and  "  Agave  rigida 
— FurcrEea  rigida — Agave  angustifolia,"  by  William 
Trelease.  (Mo. :  The  Board  of  Trustees,  St.  Louis.l— 
Vinton's  Agricultural  Almanac  and  Diary,  1909. 
(London:  Ofifice  of  the  Agricultural  Gasette.  S. 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C.)  Price  Is.— 
Webster's  Foresters'  Diary  for  1909.  (Seventh  edition.) 
(London:  William  Rider  &  Son,  Ltd.,  164,  Aldersgate 
Street,  E.C.)     Price  2s.  6d.  net. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   PLANT    NAMES. 


Pronunciation. — In  the  first 
word  in  each  line  the  accent  (')  is 
short ;   (')  is  long. 

In  the  second  word  vowels  are  to 
be  pronounced  as — 

arise,  at,  age,  art,  air,  all 

end,  egg,  eat,  err,  ewe 

in,  it,  ire,  sir 

on,  otter,  owe,  or,  do,  owl,  oil 

us,  utter,  use,  iirn 

"  ch,"  as  in  chin  ;  "  th,"  as  in  thin 

"  s,"  as  in  soft;   "  f ,"  as  in  far 

*'  g  "  as  in  go. 

All  other  letters  are  unmistakable. 


(Concluded  from  page  413.) 

Senacia,  s6-na'-si-a 
Senebiera,  sen-6-bi-e'-ra 
Seneci'Uis,  sen-e-sil'-lis 
Senecio,  sen-e'-si-o 
Sengreen,   sen'-green 
Septas,  sep'-tas 
Sequoia,  s6-quoi'-a 
Serapias,  s6r-a'-pi-as 
Sericographis,  ser-i-ko-graf'-is 
Se'ringia,    ser-in'-gi-a 
Seriola,  s5r-i'-o-la 
Serissa,  ser-is'-sa 
Serjania,  ser-ja'-ni-a 
Serpi'cular,  ser-pik'-u-lar 
Serratula,  ser-rat'-u-lar 
Serruria,  ser-ru'-ri-a 
Sersalisia,  ser-sa-lis'-i-a 
Sesamum,  ses'-a-mum 
Sesbania,  sSs-ba'-ni-a 
Seseli,  ses'-S-li 
Sesuvium,  ses-ii'-vi-um 
Setaria,  se-tar-i-a 
Sethia,    seth'-i-a 
Severinia,  sev-er-in'-i-a 
Seymeria,  se-mer'-i-a 
Shepherdia,  shep-herd'-i-a 
Sherardia,   sher-ard'-i-a 
Shortia,    shor-ti-a 
Shuteria,  shu-ter'-i-a 
Sibbaldia,  sib-bal'-di-a 
Sibthorpia,  sib-thorp'-i-a 
Sicyos,  sik'-i-os 
Sida,  si'-da 
Sidalcia,  si-dal'-si-a 
Sideritis,    si-der-i'-tis 
Siderodendron,  si-der-6-den'-drcn 
Sideroxylon,   si-der-ox'-il-on 
Siegesbeckia,  se-gez-bek'-i-a 
Sieversia,  sc-ver'-si-a 
Silaus,  si-la'-us 
Silene,  si-le'-ne 
Silphium,   silf'-i-um 
Silybum,   sil'-i-bura 
Simaba,   si-ma'-ba 
Simaruba,  sim-a-ru'-ba 
Simethis,  si-me'-this 
Simsia,  sim'-si-a 
Sinapis,    si-na'-pis 
Singana,    sin-ga'-na 
Pinningia,  sin-ning'-i-a 
Sipania,  sT-pa'-ni-a 
Siphocamptis,    sif-o-kam'-pus 
Siphonia,  si-fo'-ni-a 
Sison,    si'-son 

Pis^rnbrium,  si-sira'-bri-um 
Sisyrhinchium,  sis-i-rbinl<'-i-ura 
Sitolobium,  sit-o-16'bi-um 
Sium,  si'-um 
Ski'mmia,  skim'-mi-a 


Skinneria,  skin-ner'-i-a 
Sloanea,   slon'-e-a 
Smeathmannia,   smeth-man'-ni-a 
Smilacina,  smi-la-si'-na 
Smilax,   smi'-lax 
Smi'thia,  smith'-i-a 
Smyrnium,  smiir'-ni-um 
Sobolewskia,  so-bol-efs'-ki-a 
Sobralia,    so-bra'-li-a 
Soja,  so'-ja,  or  s6i-ya 
Solandra,   s6-lan'-dra 
Solanum,    so-la'-num 
Soldanella,  sol-da-nel'-la 
Soldevilla,  sol-de-vil'-la 
Solea,  s6'-16-a 

Solenanthus,   s6-len-an'-thus 
Solenidium,  so-len-id'-i-um 
Solidago,  sol-i-da'-go 
Soliva,  s6-li'va 
Sollya,  sol'-li-a 
Sonchus,  son'-kus 
Sonerilla,  s6n-er-il'-la 
Sonneratia,  s6n-ner-a'-ti-a 
Sophora,  s6f'-or-a 
Sophronitis,  sof-ron-i'-tis 
Sorghum,  sor'-gum 
Sorindeia,  s6r-in-di'-a 
Sorocephalus,  sir-o-sef'-al-us 
Soromanes,   s6r-6-ma'-nez 
Soulangia,  sou-lan'-ji-a 
Sowerbeea,  s6w-er-be'-a 
Spadostyies,  spa-dos-ti'-lis 
Spananthe,  spa-nan'-the 
Sparaxis,  spa-rax'-is 
Sparganium,  spar-ga'-ni-um 
Sparganophorus,    spar-ga-nof'-6r-u: 
Sparmannia,  spar-man'-ni-a 
Spartina,  spar-ti'-na 
Spartium,  spar'-ti-um 
Spartothamnus,  spar-to-tham'-nus 
Spatalanthus,  spat-a-lan'-thus 
Spatalla,  spa-tal'-la 
Spathelia,  spa-the'-li-a 
Spathodea,  spa-th5'-de-a 
Spathoglottis,  spath-o-glot'-tis 
Spathulea,  spa-thu'-le-a 
Specklinia,  spek-lin'-i-a 
Specularia,   spek-u-lar'-i-a 
Spennera,    spen'-ner-a 
Spergula,  sper'-gu-la 
Spergulastrum,    sper-gu-las'-trnni 
Spermacoce,   sper-ma-ko'-se 
Spermaxyrum,   sper-max'-i-rurn 
Sphacele,   sfa-se'-le 
Sphaeralcea,  sfe-ral'-se-a 
Sphasranthus,   sfer-an'-thus 
Sphaerogyne,  sfer-6g'-i-ne 
Sphserolobium,   sfer-6-lo'-bi-um 
Sphasroph^sa,  sfer-6-fi'-za 
Sphasropteris,   sfer-op'-ter-is 
Sphserostemma,  sfer-6-stem'-a 
Sphserostigma,  sfer-6-stig'-m.a 
Sphaerotele,  sfer-ot'-el-e 
Sphagnum,  sfag'-num 
Sphenodesme,  sfen-6-dez'-me 
Sphenogyne,  sfe-nog-in-e 
Sphenotoma,  sfen-6t'-6-ma 
Spielmannia,    spel'-man'-ni-a 
Spigelia,  spi-ge'Ii-a 
Spilanthes,    spi-lan'-thez 
Spinacia,  spi-na'-si-a 
Spirasa,  spi-re'-a 
Spiralepis,  spi-ra-l&p'-is 
Spiranthera,  spi-ran-the'-ra 
Spiranthes,   spi-ran'-thCz 
Spironema,   spi-ro-ne'-ma 
Spondias,   spon'-di-as 
Sponia,  spon'-i-a 
Spraguea,  sprag'-e-a 
Sprekelia,  sprek-e'-li-a 
Sprengelia,  spren-ge'-li-a 
Sta&.via,  sta'-vi-a 


Stachys,    stiik'-is 
Stachytarpheta,    stak-i-tar-fe'-ta 
Stackhousia,   stak-hou'-zi-a 
Stadmannia,   stad-man'-ni-a 
Staehelina,  ste-he-li'-na 
StalagmitiSj  stal-ag-mi'-tis 
Stanhopea,  stan-ho'-pe-a 
Stanleya,  stan-le'-a 
Stapelia,  sta-pe'-li-a 
Staphylea,  staf-i-le'-a 
Starkea,  stark'-e-a 
Statice,   stat'-i-se 
Stauntonia,   staun-to'-ni-a 
Staurocanthus,  staur-6-kan'-thus 
Steganotropis,  steg'-an-ot'-rop-is 
Stelis,   ste'-lis 
Stellaria,  stel-lar'-i-a 
Stellera,  stSl'-ler-a 
Stemodia,  ste-mo'-di-a 
Stemonacanthus,         ste-mon-a-kan'- 

thus 
Stenactis,  sten-ak'-tis 
Stenanthera,   sten-an-the'-ra 
Stenanthium,  sten-an'-thi-ura 
Stenia,  ste'-ni-a 
Stenocarpus,  sten-6-kar'-pus 
Stenochilus,  sten-6-ki'-lus 
Stenochlsena,  sten-6-kle'-na 
Stenocoryne,  sten-6-k6r'-i-ne 
Stenogaster,  sten-6-gas'-ter 
Stenomisson,  sten-6-mis'-son 
Stenorh^ncus,  sten-6-rhin'-ku3 
Stenosimia,  sten-6-sim'-i-a 
Stenostomum,  sten-os'-to-mum 
Stenotaphrum,   sten-6-taf'-rum 
Stephania,  st&-fa'-ni-a 
Stephanoph^'llum,  stef-an-o-fil'-lum 
Stephanotis,  stef-a-no'-tis 
Sterciilia,  ster-ku'-li-a 
Sterigma,   ster-ig'-ma 
Sternbergia,  stern-ber'-gi-a 
Stevenia,  ste-ve'-ni-a 
Stevensonia,  ste-ven-s6'-ni-a 
Stevia,  ste'-vi-a 
Stewartia,  stew-art'-i-a 
Stifftia,  stif'-ti-a 
Stigmaphyilon,  stig-ma-fil'-lon 
Stigonema,    stig-on-e'-ma 
Stilago,  stil-a'-go 
Stillingia,  stil-lin'-gi-a 
Stipa,  sti'-pa 
Stobfea,   sto-be'-a 
StfJebe,  ste'-be 
Stokesia,  sto-ke'-zi-a 
StranvEesia,  stran-ve'-zi-a 
Stratiotes,  strat-i-o'-tez 
Stravadium,  stra-va'-di-um 
Strelitzia,  strg-litz'-i-a 
Streptanthera,   strept-an-the'r-a 
Streptanthus,  strept-an'-thus 
Streptium,  strep'-ti-um 
Streptocarpus,   strep-to-kar'-pus 
Streptopus,   strep'-to-pus 
Streptos-olen,  strep-t6-s6'-len 
Strobilanthes,  strob'-i-lan'thez 
Strobilorachis,  strob-il-6r'-a-kis 
Strophanthus,  strof-an'-thus 
Strumaria,  stru-mar'-i-a 
Struthiola,  stru-thi-6'-la 
Struthiopteris,  stru-thi-op'-ter-is 
Strychnos,   strik'-nos 
Stuartia,  stu-art'-i-a 
Stylandra,  sti-lan'-dra 
Slylidium,   sti-lid'-i-um 
Stylolepis,  sti-lo-lep'-i.s 
Stylophorum,  sti-16f'-or-nm 
Stylosanthes,  sti-16-san'-thus 
Stypandra,  stip-an'-dra 
Styphelia,  sti-feMi-a. 
StVrax,  sti'-rax 
Sn^da,    swe'-da 
Subularia,  sii-bu-lar'-i-a 


Succisa,  suk-sis'-a 
Succowia,  suk-ko-ia 
Sutherlandia,    suth-er-lan'-di-a 
Swainsonia,  swan-so'-ni-a 
Swammerdamia,  swam-mer-cam'-i-a 
Swartzia,   swartz'-i-a 
Sweetia,  swe'-ti-a 
Swertia,  swer'-ti-a 
Swietenia,  swe-te'-ni-a 
S^agrus,  si'-ag-rus 
Symphiandra,  sim-fi-an'-dra 
Symphytum,  sim'-fit-um 
Symphoricarpus,    sim-for-i-kar'-pus 
Sympieza,  sim-pi-e'-za 
Symplocarpus,    sim-plo-kar'-pus 
Symplocos,  sim'-plo-kos 
Synammia^  si-nam'-mi-a 
Synandra,  sin-an'-dra 
Synaphlebium,  sin-a-fle'-bi-ura 
Synedrella,  sin-e-drel'-la 
Synnotia,  sin-not'-i-a 
Syringa,  si-ring'-ga 
Syz;^gium,  si-zig'-i-um 
Szovitsia,   zo-vit'-si-a 


Tabebuia,  tab-e-bew'-i-a 
Tabernaemontana,       ta-ber-ne-mou- 

ta'-na 
Tacca,  tak'-ka 
Tachia,  tash'-i-a 
Tachigalia,  tash-i-ga'-li-a 
Tacsonia,   tak-s6'-ni-a 
Tseniopsis,    te-ni-op'-sis 
Tsenitis,  te-ni'-tis 
Tagetes,  ta-je'-tez 
Talaiima,  ta-lau'-ma 
Taliera,  tal-i-er'-a 
Talinum,   ta-li'-num 
Talisia,  ta-lis'-i-a 
Taman'ndus,  tam-ar-in'-dus 
Tamarisk,  tam'-a-risk 
Tamarix,   tam'-a-rix 
Tamonea,  ta-mo'-ne-a 
Tamus,  ta'-mus 
Tanacetum,  tan-a-se'-tum 
Tansecium,  tan-e'-si-um 
Tanghinia,   tan-gin'-i-a 
Tapeinotes,  tap-i-no'-tez 
Taraxacum,  ta-rax'-a-kum 
Tarchonanthus,  tar-ko-nan'-thus 
Tasmannia,  taz-man'-ni-a 
Tauscheria,    towsh-er'-i-a 
Taverniera,  tav-ern-i-e'-ra 
Taxodium,   tax-o'-di-um 
Taxus,  tax'-us 
Teasel,  te'-zel 
Tecoma,  te-ko'-ma 
Tecophilsea,  te-kof-i-le'-a 
Tectonia,   tek-to'-ni-a 
Teedia,   te'-di-a 
Teesdalia,   tez-da'-li-a 
Teleianthera,  tel-i-anth-e'-ra 
Telekia,    tel-e'-ki-a 
Telephium,  te-lef'-fi-um 
Telipogon,  tel-i-po'-gon 
Tellima,  tel'-li-ma 
Telopea,  tel-6p'-e-a 
Templetonia,    tem'-pel-to'-ni-a 
Tephrosia,  tef-r6z'-i-a 
Tephrothamnus,  tef-ro-tham'-nus 
Teramnns,  tSr-am'-nus 
Termin&,lia,    ter-min-a'-li-a 


*  The  first  instalment  appeared  in  the  issue  for  September  26. 
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Ternstroemia,  tern-strem'-i-a 
Testudinaria,  tes-tu-diii-ar'-i-a 
Tetracera,  tet-ras'-er-a 
Tetradenia,  tet-ra-de'-ni-a 
Tetradium,  tet-rad'-i-um 
Tetragonia,  tet-ra-go'-ni-a 
Tetragoiiolobus,  tet-ra-gon-ol'-o-biis 
Tetragonotheca,  tet-ra-gon-6-the'-ka 
Tetraiiema,  tet-ra-ne'-ma 
Tetranthera,  tet-raii-the'-ra 
Tetranthus,  tet-ran'-thus 
Tetrapeltis,  tet-ra-pel'-tis 
Tetrapogon,  tet-ra-p6'-gon 
Tetrapteris,  tet-rap'-ter-is 
Tetratheca,  tet-ra-the'-ka 
Tetrazygia,  tet-ra-zig'-i-a 
Thalia,  tha'-lia 
ThaUctrum,  tha-lik'-trum 
Thamnea,  tham'-ne-a 
Thamiiochortus,    tham-no-kor'-tus 
Thapsia,       I    (hap'-si-a  (-um) 
Thapsium,  )         ^  * 

Thea,  the'-a 

Thelymitra,  thel-i-mi'-tra 
Thenardia,  then-ar'-di-a 
Theobroma,  the-o-bro'-raa 
Theophrasta,  theo-fras'-ta 
Thermopsis,  therm-op'-sis 
Thesium,  the'si-um 
Thespesia,  th6s-pe'-zia 
Thibaiidia,  thi-bau'-di-a 
Thomasia,  tom-Ss'-i-a 
Thomsonia,  tom-s6'-ni-a 
Thouinia,  thou-in'-i-a 
Thrlnax,  thri'-nax 
Thrincia,  thrin'-si-a 
Thuja,  thu'-ja,  or  thu-ya 
Thujopsis,    thu-jop'-sis,     or    thu-;- 

op'-sis 
Thunbergia,  tun-ber'-gi-a 
Thunia,  tu-ni-a 
Thymbra,  thim'-bra 
Th5'mus,  ti-mus 

Thyrsacanthus,  thir-sa-kan'-thus 
Thyrsanocarpus,  thir-san-6-kar'-pus 
Thyrsanotus,  thir-san-6'-tus 
Tiarella,  ti-a-rel'-la 
Tiaridium,  ti-a-rid'-i-um 
Tibouchina,  ti-bou-shi'-na 
Ticorea,   ti-kor'-e-a 
Tigridia.  ti-grid'-i-a 
Ti'lia,  tii'-i-a 
Tillacora,  til-la-kor'-a 
Tillsba,  til-le'-a 
Tillandsia,  til-land'-si-a 
Tinospora,  ti-nos'-por-a 
Tithonia,  ti-tho'-ni-a 
Tococa,  to-ko'-ka 
Tocoyena,  to-koi-e'-na 
Toddalia,  tod-da'-li-a 
Todea,  to'-de-a 
Tofieldia,  to-fel'-di-a 
Tolmia,  tol'-mi-a 
Tolpis,  tol'-pis 
Tord^lium,  tbr-dil'-i-iim 
Torenia,  to-re'-ni-a 
Torilis,  tor'-il-is 
Tormenti'Ua,  tor-men-til'-la 
Torreya,  tor-re'-a 
Tortula,  tor'-tu-la 
Tournefortia,  tourn-for'-li-a 
Tourretia,  tour-re'-ti-a 
ToxicophlEfea,  tox-i-co-fle'.a 
Trachelium,  tra-ke'-li-um 
Trachylobium,    tra-ki-lo'-b-um 
Trachylospermum ,       tra-ki-lo-sper'- 

mum 
Trachymene,  tra-ki-me'-ne 
Trachvspermum,  tra-ki-sper'-mum 
Trach'ytella,  fra-ki-tel'-la 
Tradescantia,  trad-es-kan'-ti-a 
Tragia,  trag'-i-a 
Tragopogon,  trag-o-p6'-gon 
Tragopyrum,  trag-o-pi'-rum 
Trapa,  tra'-pa 
Trefoil,  tre'-foil 
Tremandra,  tre-man'-dra 
Tremella,  trS-mel'-la 
Trevirania,  trev-i-ra'-ni-a 
Trevoa,  trg-vo'-a 
Trewia,  tru'-i-a 
Trianthema,  tri-an'-the-m  = 
Trias,  tri'-as 
Tribulus,  trib'-u-lus 
Trichita,  tri-ke'-ta 
Trichantha,  tri-kan'-tha 
Trichilia,  tri-kil'-i-a 
Trichinium,  tri-kin'-i-um 
Trichocentron,  trIk-6-sen'-tron 


Trichocephalus,  trik-o-sef'-al-us 
Trichochloa,  trik-Sk'-16-a 
Trichocladus,  trik-6-klad'-us 
Trichodesma,  trik-6-dez'-ma 
Trichodium,  tri-kbd'-i-um 
Trichogldttis,  trik-o-glot'-tis 
Tricholjena,  trik-6-le'-na 
Trichomanes,  tri-kom'-a-nez 
Trichonema,  trik-6-ne'-ma 
Trichopetalum,  trik-6-pet'-al-um 
Trichophorum,  tri-kof'-or-um 
Trichopilia,  trik-o-pil'-i-a 
Trichosachme,  trik-o-sak'-mS 
Trichosanthes,  trik-o-saa'-thez 
Trichosma,  tri-koz'-ma 
Trichostema,  trik-o-ste'-ma 
Trichothalmus,  trik-6-thal'-mus 
Tricoryne,  tri-kor'-i-ne 
Tricyrtis,  tri-sir'-tis 
Tiidax,  tri'-dax 
Tridentea,  tri-dent-e-a 
Tiientalis,  tri-en-ta'-lis 
Trifoliiim,  tri-fo'-li-um 
Triglochin,  trig-lo'-kin 
Trigonella,  trig-o-nel'-la 
Trigonia,  tri-go'-ni-a 
Trigonidium,  trig-o-nid'-i-iira 
Tnguera,  trig.u-e'-ra 
Trillium,  triil'-li-um 
Trimezia,  tri-me'-zi-a 
Trinia,  trin'-i-a 
Triopteris,  tri-op'-ter-is 
Triosteum,  tri-os'-te-um 
Triphasia,  tri-faz'-i-a 
Triphysaria,  trif-i-siir'-i-a 
Triplaris,  trip'-lar-is 
Trip'sacum,  trip'-sa-kum 
Triptilion,  trip-til'-i-on 
Trisetum,  tri-se'-tum 
Tristania,  tris-ta'-ni-a 
Tristegis,  tris-te'-gis 
Triteleia,  tri-tel-i'-a 
Trithrinax,  tri-thrin'ax 
Triticum,  trit'-i-kum 
Tritoma,  tri'-to-ma 
Tritonia,  tri-to'-ni-a 
Triumfetta,  tri-um-fet'-ta 
Trixis,  trix'-is 
Trochetia,  tro-ke'-ti-a 
Trochiscanthes,  trok-is-kan'-thez 
Trochocarpa,  trok-o-kar'-pa 
TroUius,  trol'-li-us 
Tromotriche,  -tro-mot'-ri-ke 
Tropaeolum,  tro-pe'-o-lum 
Trophis,  trof'-is 
Troximon,  trox'-i-mon 
Trymalium,  tri-ma'-li-urs 
Tijberose,  tu'-ber-6z 
Tulbaghia,  tiil-ba'-gi-a 
Tiilipa,  tu'-li-pa 
Tunica,  tfl'-ni-ka 
Tiipa,  tii'-pa 
Tupistra,  tQ-pis'-tra 
Turnera,  tiir'-ner-a 
Turpinia,  tiir-pin'-i-a 
Turraea,  tiir-re'-a 
Turritis,  tQr-ri'-tis 
Tussilago,  tiis-si-la'-go 
Tutsan,  tut'-san 
Tweedia,  twe'-dia 
Tydaea,  ti-de'-a 
Tvlophora,  ti-lof'-or-a 
TVpha,  ti'-fa 
Typhonium,  ti-fon'-i-um 
Tytonia,  tl-ton'-i-a 


Ulex,  ii'-lex 
Ulloa,  iil-Io'-a 
tJlmus,  ul'-miis 
Umbilicus,  um-bil-i'-kus 
Uncaria,  un-kar'-i-a 
ITncema,  un-se'-ma 
T^ntrnadia,  une-na'-di-a 
Uniola,   u-ni'-o-la 
Unona,  u-no'-na 
ITrania,   u-ra'-ni-a 
Uraria,    u-rar'-i-a 


Urceolina,  lir-se-o-li'-na 
Urena,  ii-re'-na 
Uropedium,  ii-ro-ped'-i-um 
Urop€talon,  u-ro-pet'-al-on 
Urospatha,    ii-ro-spa'-tha 
Urospermum,  ii-ro-sper'-mun 
Urtica,  iir-ti'-ka 
Urvillea,  iir-vil'-le-a 
Utricularia,  u-trik-u-lar'-i-a 
Uvaria,  u-var'-i-a 
Uvularia,  li-vii-lar'-i-a 


Vaccinium,  vak-sin'-i-um 
Vaillantia,   val-lan'-ti-a 
Valeriana,  va-le-ri-a'-na 
Valerianella,  va-le-ri-a-nel'-la 
Vallaris,  val'-lar-is 
Vallesia,  val-le'-zi-a 
Vallisneria,  val-lis-ner'-i-a 
Vallota,  val-lo'-ta 
Valoradia,   val-br-a'-di-a 
\'ancouveria,  van-kou-ver'-i-a 
Vanda,  van'-da 
Vandellia,  van-del'-li-a 
Vangueria,  van-gfl-er'-i-a 
Vanilla,    va-nil'-la 
Vascoa,  vas-ko'-a 
Vella,  vel'-la 
Velleja,  vel-le'-ja 
Vellozia,  vel-lo'-zi-a 
Veltheimia,  vel-tim'-i-a 
Venidium,   vS-nid'-i-um 
Ventilago,    ven-ti-la'-go 
Vepris,  ve'-pris 
Veratrum,  ve-ra'-trum 
Verbascum,    ver-bas'-kum 
Verbena,  ver-be'-na 
^'erbeslna,  ver-b§-si'-na 
Vernonia,  ver-no'-ni-a 
Veronica,   ver-6n'-i-ka 
Verschaffelta,  ver-shaf-fel'ta 
Verticordia,    ver-ti-kor'-di-a 
Vervain,  ver'-van 
Vesicaria,  ve-si-kar'-i-a 
Vestia,  ves'-ti-a 
Viborgia,  vi-bor'-gi-a 
Viburnum,  vi-biir'-num 
Vicia,  vis'-i-a 
Vieusseiixia,  vii-suz'-i-a 
Vigna,  vig'-na 
Viguera,  vl-gu-er'-a 
Villarsia,  vil-lar'-si-a 
Vilmorinia,  vil-mo-rin'.i-a 
Vinca,  vin'-ka 
Viola,  vi'-6-la 
Virgilia,  vir-jil'-i-a 
Viscaria,  vis-kar'-i-a 
Viscum,    vis'-kum 
Vismia,   viz'-mi-a 
Visnea,  viz'-ne-a 
Vitex,  vi'-tex 
Vitmannia,  vit-man'-ni-a 
Vittaria,  vit-tar'-i-a 
Vivinia,  vi-va'-ni-a 
Voandzeia,  v6-and-zi'-a 
Vochysia,  v6-kiz'-i-a 
Volkameria,  volk-a-mer'-i-a 
Vouapa,  v6u-a'-pa 
Vovra,  v(Ti'-ra 
Vri&sia,  vre'-zl-a 


Wachendorfia,  va-k«n-d6rf'-i-a 
Wahlenbergia,  vah-Ien-ber'-gi-a 
Wailesia,  wa-le'-si-a 
Waldsteinia,  vald-sti'-ni-a 
Walkeria,  wal-ker'-i-a 
Wallichia,  wal'lik'-i-a 
Wallrothia,  val.rot'-i-a 
Wallsiira,  wal-su'-ra 
Waltheria,  val-ter'-i-a 
Warrea,  war'-re-a 
Warscewiczella,   vars-ke-vik-zel'-la 
Watsonia,  wat-s6'-ni-a 


Wedelia,  ve-de'-li-a 
Weigela,  vi'  (or  wi'j  -gel-a 
Weinmannia,  vin-man'-i-a 
Welfia,  wel'-fi-a 
Wenlandia,  wen-lan'-di-a 
Werneria,  ver-ner'-i-a 
Westringia,  west-riag'-i-a 
Whitefieldia,  whit-feld'-i-a 
Whitlavia,  whit-la'-vi-a 
Widringtonia,  wid'ring-to'-ni-a 
Wigandia,   vi-gan'-di-a 
Willdenovia,  vil-den-6'-vi-a 
Willemetia,  wil-le-me'-ti-a 
Willughbeia,  wil-lii-be'-i-a 
Wistaria,  wis-tar'-i-a 
Withania,  wi-tha'-ni-a 
Witheringia,  with-er-ing'-i-a 
W^itsenia,  wit-se'-ni-a 
Woodsia,  wdod'-si-a 
Woodwardia,  w6od-war'-di-a 
Woolastonia,  \v6bl-as-t6'-ni-a 
Wormia,  w6r'-mi-a 
Wrightia,  \vright'-i-a 
"Wulfenia,  wul-fe'-ni-a 
Wulffia,  wiilf'-fi-a 
Wiirmbea,  wiirm'-bi-a 


Xanthium,   xan'-thi-um 
Xanthoceras,  xan-thos'-er-as 
Xanthorrhsea,  xan-thbr-rhe'-a 
Xanthorrhiza,  xan-thbr-rhi'-za 
Xanthosia,  xan-thb'-zi-a 
Xanthosbma,  xan-th6-s6'-ma 
Xanthbxylum,  xan-thox'-i-lum 
Xeranthemum,  xer-an'-the-mum 
Xerophyllum,  xer-b-fil'-lum 
Xerbtes,  xe-rb'-tez 
Ximenesia,  xim-en-e'-si-a 
Ximenia,  xim-e'-ni-a 
Xiphidium,  xi-fid'-i-um 
Xiphbpteris,  xif-op'-ter-is 
Xylbbium,  xi-lbb'-i-um 
Xylophylla,  xil-bf-il'-la 
Xylbpia,  xi-16p'-i-a 
X5'ris,  xi'-ris 
Xysmalbbium,  xis-ma-16b'-i-um 


Yucca,  yiSk'-ka 


Zacintha,  za-kin'-tha 
Zamia,  za'-mi-a 
Zannichellia,  zan-ni-kel'-U-a 
Zanthoxylum,  zan-thox'-il-um 
Zappania,  zap-pa'-ni-a 
Zauschneria,  zaush-ner'-i-a 
Zea,  ze'-a 
Zebrina,  z€-bri'-na 
Zenbbia,     ze-no'-bi-a 
Zephyranthes,  zef-ir-an'-thcz 
Zexmenia,  zex-me'-ni-a 
Zichya,  zik'-ya 
Zieria,  zl-er'-i-a 
Zigadenus,  zig-a-de'-nus 
Zilla,  zil'-la 
Zingiber,  zin'-gi-ber 
Zinnia,  zin'-ni-a 
Zizania,  zi-za'-ni-a 
Zizia,  ziz'-i-a 
Ziziphora,  zT-zif'-br-a 
Zizyphus,  ziz'-i-fus 
Zbrnia,  zbr-ni-a 
Zostera,  zos-te'-ra 
Zosterdstylis,  zos-ter-os'-til-is 
Zygop^taium,  zi-go-pet'-al-um 
Zygophi?llum,  zi-go-fil'-lum 
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PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Victoria  Park,  London. 

For  many  years  an  exhibition  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums has  been  held  in  this  park  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  and  in  fig. 
17G  is  reproduced  a  view  of  one  of  the  principal 
glasshouses  during  "  Chrysanthemum  time." 
This  house  is  100  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  and, 
as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  Ihe  illustration, 
the  plants  are  arranged  on  either  side  of  &  cen- 
tral path.  I'.ach  end  is  pleasingly  draped  with 
tall,  naturally-grown  plants,  right  up  to  the 
apex  of  the  roof.  Mary  Richardson,  an  attrac- 
tive single  Chrysanthemum  of  bronze  colour, 
was  employed  at  one  end  of  the  building,  and 
the  variety  Margot  at  the  other,  while  the  sides  of 
the  building  were  arranged  with  masses  of  such 
varieties  as  Source  d'Or,  f,a  Triumphante  (both 
the  pink  and  the  yellcrw  varieties),  white  and  yel- 
low Mdlle.  Lccroix,  crimson  and  white  Quintus, 


care  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Moorman,  who  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  excellent  effect  obtained  from 
the  Chrysanthemums  this  season. 

Waterlow  Park. 

A  SUGGESTION  was  made  some  two  years  ago 
to  the  London  County  Council  to  convert  a  few 
of  their  "  Old  English  Gardens  "  into  "  Shake- 
speare "  gardens.  This  was  adopted,  and  four 
parks,  Ravenscourt,  Golder's  Hill.  Brockwell 
and  Waterlow  Parks,  were  supplied  with  those 
plants  the  names  of  which  were  mentioned  by 
Shakespeare  which  were  not  included  in  their 
collection   of  herbaceous  plants. 

For  the  guidance  of  visitors,  the  name  given 
by  Shakespeare  is  put  on  the  labels,  in  addition 
to  the  English  and  botanioal  names,  they  are 
also  marked  "Shakespeare."  The  arrangement 
has  not,  however,  brought  about  any  great 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  borders. 
Large      clumps      of      Rudbeckias,      Helianthus, 


THE  WHEAT  CROP  OF  1908. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  so  far  as  climate  is 
concerned,  the  British  Isles  are  outside  the  zone 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  Wheat,  and  that  its 
successful  cultivation  is  due  to  the  skill  of  the 
farmer  in  contending  against  adverse  meteoro- 
logical conditions. 

It  is  true  that  the  area  under  Wheat  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  that  its  continued  growth  ap- 
pears to  gravitate  towards  those  districts  where 
ihe  climate  or  the  soil,  or  the  combination  of 
the  two,  is  the  most  favourable. 

But  the  great  decline  in  area  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  any  general  change  for  the  worse  in 
the  characters  of  the  climate.  Indeed,  the  re- 
cords at  the  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station 
in  Hertfordshire  show  that  the  season  of  IKOS 
was,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  favourable  for 
growth  of  the  Wheat  crop. 

The  harvest  year,  September  1,  1907,  to 
August  31,  1908,  shows  that  the  total  rainfall 
amounted  to  just  over  30  inches,  or  2  inches  in 


Fig.    176. — CHRYSANTHEMUM    HOUSE    IN    THE    VICTORIA    PARK,    LONDON, 


and     other     decorative    and    well-known     free- 
blooming  varieties. 

The  main  banks  on  each  side  of  the  pathway 
are  undulating,  the  arrangement  displaying  to 
the  very  best  advantage  the  large-flowering  and 
leading  varieties  in  the  Japanese,  incurved,  and 
-Anemone  sections.  In  the  centre  of  the  group 
were  several  of  the  best  single  varieties,  includ- 
ing the  Pink  and  Bronze  Pagram,  Miss  Mary  An- 
derson, Annie  Holden,  and  Mary  Richardson.  A 
group  of  the  white  Moneymaker — the  long-keep, 
ing  qualities  of  the  blooms  found  a  host  of 
admirers — was  also  employed.  The  whole  was 
edged  with  well-grown  and  profusely-bloomed 
plants  of  Ladysmith,  a  useful  single  variety, 
that  well  withstands  the  effects  of  the  constant 
rubbing  caused  by  visitors.  At  certain  times, 
and  especially  on  Sundays,  visitors  may  be  seen 
waiting  in  a  row  extending  for  100  yards  out- 
side the  entrance,  tor  their  turn  to  enter.  Vic- 
toria Park  has  for  many  years  been  under  the 


Asters,  Liliums,  Kniphofias,  backed  up  with 
Dahlias  of  varied  sorts,  can  be  seen. 
Batches  of  Sweet  Peas  also  run  the  length  of 
the  border. 

Waterlow  Park  probably  possesses  more  fruit 
trees  than  any  other  London  park.  With  its 
orchard  of  Pears,  -\pples  and  Plums,  the  park 
also  has  its  historical  associations.  Lauder- 
dale House,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  used 
as  a  refreshment  room,  was  bought  by  Charles 
II.  for  Nell  Gwynne.  The  marble  bath  used  by 
Nell  Gwynne  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  oak-pil- 
lared hall.  Andrew  Marvell  also  lived  within 
the  precincts  in  1657.  A  brass  tablet  now  marks 
the  site  of  the  cottage.  Near  by  is  the  estate 
of  the  late  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts.  On  the  ter- 
race of  Lauderdale  House  there  is  a  sundial 
with  a  brass  plate  bearing  the  words :  "  This 
plate  is  on  a  level  with  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,"  a  statement  which  will  suffice  to  in- 
dicate the  elevation  at  which  the  park  is 
situated. 


of  the  average  of  55  years  at  Roth- 
amsted. 

The  bright  sunshine  showed  a  total  of  1,641 
hours,  being  39  hours  in  excess  ;  while  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  year  was  about  4^^  above 
the  average  record. 

It  may  be  stated,  therefore,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  it  is  to  the  greatly  increased 
production  of  Wheat  in  other  countries  at  a 
lower  cost  than  in  our  own,  and  to  the  low 
rates  of  transport  by  which  it  is  brought  into  our 
markets  in  quantity,  at  a  price  which  lowers 
the  value  of  the  home  produce,  that  the  reduced 
area  under  Wheat  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed. 

From  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  we  find  that 
the  total  area  under  Wheat  in  the  British  Isles 
for  the  present  year  was  1,626,733  acres,  again.st 
1,625,445  acres  in  1907,  being  an  increase  of 
1,288  acres. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  total  area  under  ^v■heat 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  over  four  millions 
of  acres,  30  years  ago  it  had  declined  to  about 
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3^  millions  of  acres,  while  now  only  about  one- 
half  that  number  of  acres  is  sown  with  Wheat. 

Wheat  is  still  described  as  an  average  crop 
for  1908,  and  the  yield  on  the  whole  has  been 
but  little  affected  by  the  ungenial  weather  of 
August,  although  complaints  are  numerous  as  to 
delay  in  harvesting  and  deterioration  of  quality. 

ROTHAMSTED     E.XPEEIMENTS. 

The  world-renowned  experimental  Wheat  field 
at  Rothamsted,  which  has  this  year  grown  its 
65th  crop  of  Wheat  in  succession  on  the  same 
land,  was  most  satisfactory  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality. 

For  the  first  eight  years  the  manuring  was  of  a 
varied  description,  so  that  only  three  of  the 
20  plots  have  received  the  same  treatment  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  65  years. 

The  plots  as  seen  to-day  began  in  1852,  since 
which  time  the  few  changes  in  manuring  have 
been  matters  of  detail  and  not  of  principle. 

The  produce  of  ^Vheat  for  this  year  has  been 
somewhat  variable,  about  one-half  the  number 
of  plots  have  given  above  the  average  yield, 
while  the  remaining  half  have  produced  a 
slightly  lower  than  average  quantity ;  but  the 
quality,  as  indicated  by  the  weight  per  standard 
bushel,  is  considerably  above  the  average  re- 
cord, and  ranges  from  63  to  65  lbs.  per  bushel. 

The  quantity  of  Straw  per  acre  is  mostly  a 
little  under  average,  three  plots  only  giving  an 
excess.  The  proportion  of  Corn  to  Straw  is 
generally  satisfactory. 

The  Unmanueed  I'lot. 

Probably  the  greatest  agricultural  interest  is 
attached  to  Plot  3,  where  Wheat  has  been  grown 
without  manure  of  any  kind  every  year  since 
1843,  and  for  four  j'ears  previously  no  manure 
had  been  applied  to  the  field,  so  that  the  present 
crop  of  1908  is  the  68th  without  manure. 

After  a  drop  in  production  during  the  first 
few  years,  the  yield  of  Wheat  has  been  practic- 
ally constant  for  the  last  40  years,  fluctuating 
only  with  the  season,  and  showing  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  declining.  The  produce  of  the 
present  year  is  12f  bushels  per  acre,  of  the 
weight  of  63.t  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  7}  cwt.  of 
Straw  per  acre.        x 

In  fact,  this  remarkable  area  of  land,  which 
possesses  only  moderate  fertility  of  soil,  gives 
more  Wheat  per  acre,  after  this  long  period  of 
exhaustive  cropping  than  the  average  Wheat 
crop  of  the  world,  and  more  per  acre  than  the 
average  of  all  the  rich  prairie  lands  of  America. 

The    Farmyard    Manure    Plot. 

If  the  unmanured,  Plot  3,  is  slightly  declining 
in  fertility  and  yield,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  farmyard  manure,  Plot  2,  is  increasing  in 
fertility.  Analysis  at  different  periods  shows  that 
the  surface  soil  has  become  more  than  twice  as 
rich  in  nitrogen  as  the  unmanured  land.  In  fact, 
a  large  amount  of  the  constituents  of  dung  ac- 
cumulates within  the  soil,  and  they  are  taken  up 
very  slowly  by  the  Wheat  crop. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  this 
great  accumulation  of  plant-food  within  the  soil, 
the  crops  on  the  dunged  plot  never  show  exces- 
sive luxuriance.  The  crop  of  the  present  year 
was  392  bushels  of  64.8  lbs.  weight,  and  34|  cwt. 
of  Straw  per  acre. 

Effect  of  Nitrogenous  Manures. 

The  yield  of  Wheat  is  found  to  increase  with 
each  addition  of  nitrogen.  Comparing  Plots  7 
and  8,  with  400  lbs.  and  600  lbs.  of  ammonia 
salts  respectively,  the  increase  is  from  33f 
bushels  to  47^  bushels  per  acre,  although  the 
weight  per  bushel  is  IJ  lb.  less  with  the  larger 
quantity  of  ammonia  salts.  The  Straw  is  even 
more  affected  by  a  free  supply  of  nitrogen,  ris- 
ing from  30^  cwt.   to  44  cwt.   per  acre. 

The  proportion  of  Corn  to  Straw  being,  on 
Plot  7,  with  400  lbs.  ammonia  salts,  65.7  per 
cent.,  while  on  Plot  8,  with  600  lbs.  of  ammonia 
salts,  it  is  but  62  9  per  cent. 

Comparing  Plots  7  and  8  with  Plots  9  and  16, 
the  results  show  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  a  more 


effective  source  of  nitrogen  than  the  ammonia 
salts  on  the  moderately  stiff  Rothamsted    ■}ils. 

With  275  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre, 
combined  with  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  the  yield  is  31  j  bushels  of  Wheat  of  65 
lbs.  weight,  the  highest  in  the  series,  with  26J 
cwt.  of  Straw  ;  while  Plot  16,  receiving  550  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  corresponds  in  quantity 
of  nitrogen  to  400  lbs.  of  ammonia  salts,  gives 
38;-  bushels  of  Wheat  of  64  lbs.  weight,  against 
33|  bushels  of  64.7  lbs.  weight  on  Plot  7.  The 
quantity  of  Straw  on  the  two  plots  being  30J 
cwt.  and  35|  cwt.  per  acre  respectively. 

Price  of  Wheat. 
As  regards  the  price  of  Wheat,  there  has 
been  a  general  tendency  towards  decline  during 
the  last  30  years.  The  proportion  of  total  Wheat 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  is  d<:- 
rived  from  foreign  sources  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  the  drier  foreign  Wheats  will  undoubtedly 
yield  a  larger  percentage  of  flour,  and  flour  of 
better  quality  than  much  of  the  home-grown 
grain,  even  when  produced  in  such  a  favourable 
season  for  quality  as  the  present.  /.  /.  Willis, 
Harpenden. 

LAW   NOTE. 

FARMER'S    ArT10-\     AGAINST     SEI:D 
MERCHANTS. 

At  the  Birmingham  Assizes  held  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  Mr.  Robert  Tunnicliffe  Pooler,  farmer, 
of  Sutton  House  Farm,  near  Newport,  Salop, 
brought  an  action  against  Messrs.  White 
Brothers,  Limited,  seed  potato  merchants,  Eve- 
sham, claiming  £335  16s.  Ud.  damages  for  cer- 
tain alleged  breaches  of  warranty  on  the  sale 
of  seed  Potatos. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  explained  that  the 
defendants  admitted  that  they  contracted  to  sup- 
ply the  Potatos,  but  they  denied  that  they  gave 
any  warranty.  On  the  contrary  they  said  it  was 
part  of  the  expressed  term  of  the  agreement  that 
they  would  give  no  warranty,  and  they  stated 
that  the  Potatos  corresponded  to  the  description 
given.  They  denied  all  damage,  and  set  up  a 
counterclaim  for  the  price  of  the  Potatos.  An 
invoice  was  forwarded  to  plaintiff  on  April  23, 
and  attached  to  it  was  a  pink  slip  stating  that 
the  defendants  gave  no  warranty  express  or  im- 
plied, and,  while  taking  every  care,  accepted  no 
responsibility  in  regard  to  the  crop. 

Plaintiff,  giving  evidence,  said  that,  relying 
on  the  statement  that  the  grower  said  the  seed 
was  all  right,  he  carted  the  Potatos  from  the 
station  to  his  farm,  and  they  were  planted 
almost  immediately.  They  came  up  very  irregu- 
larly, some  being  ready  for  soiling  when  others 
were  just  coming  through  the  surface,  this  in- 
dicating different  varieties  of  seed.  He  had  not 
sold  any  of  the  crop,  but  had  given  his  workmen 
about  five  acres  of  the  Potatos  to  get  them  up 
and  clear  the  land.  The  men  would  get  about 
5  tons,  but  an  average  good  crop  was  12  tons  to 
the  acre,  representing  10  tons  for  the  market 
and  two  tons  for  seed.  There  were  not  2  per 
cent,  of  the  Potatos  of  the  "  Up-to-Date " 
variety,  the  others  being  every  mixture  imagin- 
able. He  estimated  his  loss  at  £25  2s.  6d.  per 
acre. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Vachell,  plaintiff  said 
he  had  not  received  any  letters  with  a  pink  slip 
similar   to   that   attached   to  the   invoice. 

Mr.  Vachell,  for  the  defendants,  contended 
that  the  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  most 
distinct  notice  to  the  plaintiff  that  the  defen- 
dants could  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
seed  coming  up  according  to  the  name  under 
which  it  was  sold. 

Richard  White,  managing  director  of  White 
Brothers,  Evesham,  said  the  "  Up-to-Date  "  seed 
was  purchased  from  William  Holmes,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, according  to  sample,  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  it  was  all  "  Up-to-Date"  seed.  The 
pink  slip  setting  forth  the  non-warranty  clause 
was  attached  to  all  quotations  and  invoices.  On 
March  14  he  wrote  to  plaintiff  quoting  various 
prices,  and  to  that  letter  a  pink  slip  was  at- 
tached. There  were  also  slips  attached  to  let- 
ters dated  April  3  and  -April  4. 

The  Judge  said  the  main  question  for  the  jury 
was  whether  or  not  the  non-warranty  clause  on 
the  pink  slip  was  part  of  the  contract  between 


the  parties.  That  depended  first  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  letters  of  March  14,  April  3  and 
4  were  in  fact  written.  If  the  jury  found  that 
the  slip  containing  the  non-warranty  clause  was 
no  part  of  the  contract,  then  everything  was 
fairly  plain   sailing. 

Mr.  Vachell  argued  that  Mr.  White  did  all  he 
could  to  ensure  obtaining  good  seed.  He  went 
to  a  well-known  grower  in  Cambridgeshire,  but 
he  was  bound  to  protect  himself,  because  he 
could  not  guarantee  a  good  crop,  and  therefore 
was  obliged  to  attach  a  non-warranty  clause  to 
the  contract.  All  he  said  was  that  if  customers 
were  willing  to  buy  seed  on  those  terms  he  was 
willing  to  sell  at  such  prices.  Plaintiff  had  dis- 
tinct notice  of  the  terms  upon  which  the  defen- 
dants traded,  because  there  was  evidence  that 
the  letters  which  the  plaintiff  said  he  did  not 
receive  were  written  and  posted,  and  that  they 
contained  the  non-warranty  clause.  He  coa- 
tended  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  act  reasonably 
in  the  matter.  If  the  Potatos  were  bad  he 
should  have  returned  them  to  the  defendants 
and  purchased  others  in  the  market.  Then  he 
could  have  claimed  the  difference  in  the  cost,  il 
there  was  an  increase,  from  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Graham  reminded  the  jury  that  the  plain- 
tiff contracted  to  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  "  Up- 
to-Date  "  Potatos,  and  did  not  get  them.  He 
planted  them,  and  got  a  miserable  and  mixed 
crop.  Plaintiff  did  not  get  what  he  bought,  and 
had  consequently  suffered  loss.  Surely  he  was 
more  entitled  to  sympathy  than  the  defendants. 
The  seed  was  not  what  it  was  represented  to 
be.  On  the  question  of  warranty,  he  argued 
that  no  farmer  would  be  bound  by  any  such  con. 
dition  as  that  which  it  was  alleged  was  imposed 
by  the  defendants.  Was  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  plaintiff  would  accept  Potatos 
from  the  defendants  who  said,  "  These  are  '  Up- 
to-Date  '  Potatos,  but  whether  they  are  '  Up-to- 
Dates '  or  not  you  will  have  to  pay  the  fuU 
price  for  them."  Plaintiff  had  no  knowledge 
that  the  defendants  only  contracted  on  the  terms 
specified  on  the  pink  slip.  He  never  received  a 
letter  with  a  pink  slip  attached  to  it  until  he 
received  the  invoice.  He  would  not  have 
contracted  with  them  had  he  known  the  terms 
contained  on  the  pink   slip. 

His  Lordship,  in  summing  up,  invited  the  jury 
to  say,  first  of  all,  whether  the  contract  between 
the  parties  included  the  non-warranty  clause. 

The  jury  retired,  and  on  returning  into  Court, 
said  they  were  of  opinion  the  plaintiff  was  un- 
aware of  the  non-warranty  clause  when  the  con- 
tract was  made. 

This  was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
only  question  remaining  was  one  of  damages. 
The  Judge  addressed  the  jury  on  that  point,  and 
said  there  was  a  counterclaim  for  £31  13s.  6d., 
the  price  of  the  seed  Potatos,  which  had  not 
been  paid  for,  and  the  jury  might  if  they  liked 
deduct  that  sum  from  the  damage  they  awarded. 

The  jury  assessed  the  damages  at  £242  less 
the  amount  of  the  counterclaim.  Judgment  was 
consequently  given  for  £210  6s.  6d.  Executioa 
was  stayed  on  the  usual  terms. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  lumselj  responsible  Jor  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

Gardeners  and  Music.  —  I  was  much 
interested  la  leadiag  the  paragraph  about 
Kubelik  on  p.  413,  and  to  le-arn  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  gardener.  I  have  often  thought  that 
there  was  nothing  in  life  so  beautiful  as  music, 
children  and  gardening.  If  any  young  gardener 
has  a  desire  for  a  hobby,  let  me  advise  him  to 
take  up  the  study  of  some  musical  instrument 
such  as  the  violin,  flute,  piccolo  or  concertina, 
or  if  anyone  is  gifted  with  a  musical  voice  let 
him  cultivate  it.  I  know  of  nothing,  apart  from 
my  gardening  practice,  that  has  given  me  so 
much  pleasure  as  music.  I  shall  never  forget  a 
holiday  I  spent  with  my  musical  friend,  H. 
Markham,  at  Wrotham  Park,  when,  night  after 
night,  until  midnight,  we  made  merry  with 
such  concerts  as  were  probably  never  heard  be- 
fore in  the  same  room  in  which  the 
celebrated  Grape  grower,  the  late  W. 
Thompson,  wrote  his  book  on  vine  cul- 
ture. Nothing  will  be  lost  by  encouraging  musi- 
cal opinion  amongst  young  gardeners.  Victor 
H.  Lucas,  Gardener  io  the  Borough  Council  Bar^ 
row-in-Fiirness, 
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Whitethorn  in  Bloom. — A  small  tree  of  the 
ordinary  Whitethorn  or  May  (Cratasgus  Oxycan- 
tha)  has  several  trusses  of  flowers  open  and  in 
bud  at  the  present  date  (December  12).  We  have 
many  other  trees  and  shrubs  flowering  out  of 
their  usual  season,  but  I  have  never  known  the 
ordinary  May  to  do  this  in  December  before; 
the  tree  is  growing  in  a  moist,  shady  position, 
surrounded  by  other  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
it  flowered  as  usual  last  spring.  There  are  no 
leaves  on  it,  neither  young  nor  old.  W .  H. 
Divers,  Bdvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

ESCAULONIAS.— In  Mr.  Clark's  published  list 
on  p.  408,  he  omitted  two  varieties  which  suc- 
ceed here  better  than  all  others.  E.  Ingramii  is 
the  hardiest  of  all,  and  grows  here  freely  on 
north  walls,  where  it  very  seldom  gets  injured 
by  frost ;  even  the  severe  frost  of  February,  1895, 
did  not  kill  it.  I  do  not  know  the  origin  of 
this  variety,  it  resembles  E.  punctata  more  than 
any  other  that  I  know,  and  1  have  previously 
referred  to  it  in  these  pages  under  that  name — 
it  now  proves  to  be  distinct.  The  Kew  Hand- 
List  includes  it  under  E.  macrantha,  but  it  has 
not  much  resemblance  to  that  variety,  and  it  is 
very  much  hardier.  Probably  it  was  raised  at 
Windsor  and  sent  here  afterwards,  as  in  the 
case  of  several  seedling  fruits.  It  flowers  very 
freely,  and  soon  makes  a  bush  measuring  10 
feet  across.  The  other  variety  omitted  is  E. 
sanguinea,  this  is  entered  under  E.  punctata  in 
the  Kew  Hand-List.  The  flowers  are  a  very  dark 
red,  the  darkest  of  all  the  Escallonias.  It  grows 
rather  thinly.  With  long  shoots,  after  the  style 
of  E.  punctata,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
desirable  in  the  whole  genus.  I  noticed  it  some 
vears  ago  growing  remarkably  well  near  Water- 
ford,  Ireland  ;  probably  all  the  forms  would  do 
better  in  that  warm,  moist  climate  than  they  do 
in  this  country,  but  we  can  grow  most  of  them 
here  on  warm  walls.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir 
Castle  Gardens,  GrantJiatn. 

Red  and  Grizzly  Grapes. — If  F.  M.  would 
teach  cultivators  who  are  not  proficient  in 
knowledge  how  to  grow  the  desirable  black  and 
white  (Irapes,  such  as  Muscat  of  Alexandria  on 
the  one  hand  and  Madresfield  Court,  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Mrs.  Pince  on  the  other  hand, 
he  would  render  more  assistance  than  in  at- 
tempting to  resuscitate  such  sorts  as  West's  St. 
Peter's  Royal  -Ascot,  and  many  other  sorts  named 
by  him  on  p.  406.  With  regard  to  flavour,  Gros 
Colmar  is  not  highly  enriched  with  that  quaUty, 
but  this  Grape  is  prized  by  invalids  because  it 
is  juicy,  soft  in  the  flesh,  refreshing,  and,  what 
is  also  of  much  value,  it  is  not  swe^t.     E. 

Grape  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  —  This 
Grape  has  been  the  cause  of  more  discussion  as 
to  nomenclature  than  almost  all  the  vines  in 
commerce,  but  surely  the  recent  incident  at 
the  R.H.S.  Hall  was  the  most  novel  and  as- 
tounding of  all!  The  facts  appear  to  be  these. 
Mr.  Vert  entered  (at  a  local  show)  two  bunches 
of  Grapes  in  a  class  for  Muscat  of  .Alexandria 
cut  from  a  vine  which  he  had  grown  for  some 
time  as  that  variety.  The  judges  agreed  that  for 
colour  and  finish  this  exhibit  was  distinctly 
superior  to  any  other,  but  deciding  that  the 
Grape  was  not  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  they 
awarded  Mr.  Vert  the  second  prize.  The  class 
was  distinctly  confined  to  a  particular  variety. 
This  particular  exhibit  was  not  regarded 
as  true  to  name,  yet  they  awarded  it  the 
second  priz*.  If  the  Grape  was  not  true  to 
name  it  should  have  been  disqualified  and 
no  prize  awarded.  One  of  the  judges  is 
reported  to  have  said  at  the  committee  meet- 
ing that  the  berries  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bunch  there  tested  were  of  better  flavour  than 
those  from  the  top  of  the  same  bunch.  I  do 
not  think  such  an  opinion  as  that  will  carry  any 
weight  with  experienced  Grape  growers  ;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  understand  Avhy  there 
should  be  any  distinction  in  the  flavour  of  one 
part  of  the  bunch  to  another,  especially  the  bot- 
tom in  preference  to  the  top.  I  tasted  the  ber- 
ries cut  from  the  bunch  in  both  places,  and 
failed  to  detect  the  slightest  difference.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Grape  is 
true  to  name.  I  know  that  soil,  treat- 
ment and  contact  with  other  Grapes — that  is, 
contact  when  inarched  on  another  variety — 
do  influence  the  flavour  of  this  Muscat ;  especi- 
ally will  different  culture  make  a  slight  variation 
in  flavour.    I  am  an  adherent  of  the  opinion  so 


freely  expressed  that  there  are  but  two  varieties 
of  white  Muscat — Alexandria  a.nd  Canon  Hall, 
the  latter  a  seedling  raised  from  the  former 
variety  at  Canon  Hall,  near  Barnsley.  The  late 
Dr.  Hogg,  in  his  Fruit  Manual  gives  no  fewer 
than  15  synonymous  names  for  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria. Such  so-called  varieties  as  Bowood 
Muscat  are  simplv  seedlings  from  the  original 
Spanish  Grape,  but  they  do  not  differ  sufficiently 
to  warrant  separate  names.     F. R.H.S. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

December  8. — Present:  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A., 
F.L.S.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  G.  S.  Saunders, 
W.  C.  Worsdell,  W.  Fawcett,  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe,  A.  Worsley,  J.  Douglas,  W.  Hales,  J. 
Odell,  G.  Massee,  J.  Eraser,  and  F.  J.  Chitten- 
den (secretary). 

Eggs  of  earthworm. — Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders 
showed  some  of  the  egg  capsules  of  the  earth- 
worm— small,  roundish  or  ovoid  sacs  of  a  yel- 
lowish-white colour,  each  containing  a  few 
fertile  eggs. 

Grease  hands. — Mr.  Voss  again  showed  a 
grease  band  taken  from  the  same  tree  as  that 
shown  at  the  last  meeting.  A  few  male  and 
female  specimens  of  Cheimatobia  brumata  had 
been  captured  during  the  past  fortnight. 

Proliferation  in  Pear. — Mr.  W.  C.  WoRSDELL 
showed  a  Pear  having  a  second  Pear  developed 
from  the  apex  just  within  the  calyx. 

Rhizofhores  of  Selaginella. — Mr.  Worsdell 
also  showed  specimens  of  Selaginella  inasqui- 
folia  having  rhizophores  developed  into  leafy 
shoots.  In  this  species  the  rhizophores  are 
dark  brown,  and  are  borne  normally  at  the 
fork  of  the  stem,  one  on  the  upper  and  one  on 
the  under  surface.  In  several  instances  in  the 
specimens  shown  the  rhizophores  had  become 
changed  into  leaf  shoots,  sometimes  partially, 
sometimes  entirely.  Mr.  Worsdell  said  this 
could  be  induced  if  the  two  branches  of  the 
forked  stem  are  cut  off  just  above  their  place  of 
origin  in  their  young  state.  In  some  plants  of 
S.  Martensii  at  fvew  growing  in  a  pan,  those 
parts  which  were  moist  bore  rhizophores  in  the 
normal  manner,  while  in  the  upper  part  where 
the  atmosphere  was  drier,  instead  of  rhizo- 
phores, leafy  shoots  had  developed. 

Stamens  of  Orchids  variable  in  number.— Ux. 
W.  F.wvcEiT  showed  drawings  of  the  Orchid 
Epidendrum  Ottonis  made  from  plants  occurring 
wild  in  Jamaica.  The  flowers  always  there  have 
three  stamens,  while  in  Trinidad  five  stamens 
are  developed  in  the  same  species,  and  in 
Venezuela  the  structure,  according  to  Reichen- 
bach,   is  normal. 

Raisins. — Mr.  Bennett-Poe  showed  a  portion 
of  a  bunch  of  excellent  Raisins.  Last  year  (1907) 
two  bunches  of  Black  Muscat  Mrs.  Pince  had 
been  placed  in  bottles  in  a  dark  cupboard.  They 
had  been  forgotten,  but  were  found  in  Novem- 
ber of  this  year,  when  it  was  seen  that  each  of 
the  stems  had  .sent  out  roots,  which  had  died, 
owing  to  the  subsequent  drying  up  of  the  water. 
The  Grapes  had  dried  up  and  become  converted 
into  Raisins  of  excellent  appearance  and  flavour. 

Nerine  hybrids. — Mr.  Worslev  showed  in- 
florescences of  two  Nerines  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  Nerine  tardifiora  is  a  hybrid,  having  N. 
flexuosa  var.  pulchella  as  one  of  its  parents.  He 
also  showed  part  of  the  scape  of  a  Marica,  on 
which  numerous  small  plants  had  developed, 
and  stated  that  plants  raised  from  these  buds 
took  longer  to  arrive  at  a  flowering  stage  than 
those  of  the  same  species  raised  from  seed.  In 
some  species  of  Marica,  however,  there  is  no 
retardation  of  flowering  following  vegetative  re- 
production. 

Interesting  Orchids. — Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  of  Glas- 
nevin,  sent  two  very  interesting  Orchids,  Arach- 
nanthe  Lowii  and  Angraecum  caudatum.  In  the 
former  the  first  three  or  four  flowers  of  the  very 
long  inflorescence  are  somewhat  smaller  and  of 
a  quite  different  colour  from  those  of  the  rest, 
from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  considerable 
length  of  stem.  No  satisfactory  suggestion  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  difference  was  given.     The 


flowers  of  Angrcecum  caudatum  are  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  length  of  their  spurs — 
quite  12  inches  in  one  of  the  flowers,  and  nearly 
as  much  in  the  others  on  the  same  inflorescence. 

Leaf-cutting  of  Anthurium. — Mr.  Chittenden 
showed  a  specimen  illustrating  a  method  of  re- 
production in  Anthurium  Dechardii.  Mr. 
Blakey,  at  Wisley,  had  inserted  a  leaf  taken  off 
the  plant  with  its  base  intact,  but  without  any 
part  of  the  stem,  in  a  propagating  pit.  Four 
buds  had  been  produced  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  basal  part  of  the  leaf,  and  numerous  roots 
had  developed.  Two  of  the  shoots  had  grown 
out  into  rhizomes  10  inches  to  12  inches  in 
length,  bearing  at  their  tips  well-developed 
plants,  and  the  other  two  shoots  had  grown  out 
for  a  short  distance. 

Poinciana  rcgia. — Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  sent  a 
specimen  of  this  plant.  It  was  raised  from 
seeds  received  iromi  the  Gold  Coast,  where 
it  is  knov/n  as  the  Pride  of  Barbados 
(it  is  also  called  Barbados  Fence  Flower  and 
Peacock  Flower).  The  seed  was  sown  in  March, 
1907,  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  Edward  Barber, 
The  Gardens,  Brentor,  Surbiton.  The  yellow- 
flowered  P.  Gilliesii,  raised  from  seeds  by  the 
late  Rev.  H.  Ewbank,  Ryde,  took  12  years  to 
reach  the  flowering  stage.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plant,  the  leaves 
folding  in  a  downward  direction  when  exposed 
tO'  cold,  and  remaining  so  when  placed  in 
warmth  till  the  stem  was  split  at  the  base. 
When  this  was  do'ue  the  plant  showed  signs  of 
reviving  within  an  hour  or  so. 


EVESHAM   MARKET    GARDENERS'. 

November  30. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Evesham  and  District  Market  Gardeners'  and 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall  on  the  above  date.  The  president 
(Mr.  W.  A.  F'isher)  was  m  the  chair. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Mr.  Martin  Stain- 
forth  should  attend  the  meeting  and  open  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  protection  of  fiuit  crops  from 
spring  frosts,  with  special  reference  to  the  stove 
he  has  invented  for  the  purpose,  but  the  Chair- 
man said  Mr.  Stainforth  would  not  be  present 
that  evening,  as  he  had  decided  to  give  a  de- 
monstration with  his  stove  in  some  of  the  gar- 
dens on  December  17,  to  be  followed  by  a 
meeting  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Stainforth 
would  read  a  paper. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  E.  T.  Field)  read  his 
financial  statement.  He  said  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Evesham  Fiuit  Pests  Committee  and  the  Eve- 
sham Market  Gardeners'  Association  took  place 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  this  had  very 
much  added  to  the  funds  of  the  association,  if 
not  to  the  number  of  members.  There  was  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £48  ISs.  9d.  The  accounts 
were  adopted. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  re-elected  as  president  of  the 
association.  The  committee  and  other  officials 
were  also  appointed. 

Mr.  White  said  he  thought  one  thing  the 
committee  could  do  was  to  see  that  growers 
were  not  imposed  upon  in  the  purchase  of  spray 
fluids.  Several  gardeners  sprayed  last  year  at 
a  loss.  The  Chairman  :  We  all  did.  I  sus- 
tained £10  loss.  Mr.  White  said  the  wash  was 
guaranteed  to  kill  eggs,  but  it  did  not  kill  a 
single  one.  If  gardeners  were  going  to  spray, 
the  committee  should  see  that  they  were  not 
imposed  upon.  The  wash  was  warranted  to  kill 
every  egg  and  e\ery  insect  on  the  tree,  but  it 
did  not,  and  he  thought  the  committee  should 
do  what  they  could  to  prevent  this  kind  of 
thing.  The  Chairman  said  he  knew  a  gentle- 
man who  used  £40  worth  of  spray  fluid,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  had  done  him  £1  worth  of  good. 
He  was   endeavouring  to  get  compensation. 


LINNEAN    SOCIETY. 

December  3. — .At  a  meeting  held  on  this  date 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Bunzo  Hayata,  and  communi- 
cated by  Mr  W.  Botting  Hemsley,  F.R.S.,  was 
briefly  explained  by  Dr.  O.  Sfap'f,  Sec.L.S.  It 
w^as  entitled  "  Note  on  Juniperus  taxifolia, 
Hook,  and  Am."  This  species  had  been  de- 
scribed from  specimens  from  the  Bonin  Islands, 
but  had  also  been  recorded  from  the  province 
of  Hupeh,  China ;  further  examination  shows 
that  the  Chinese  plant  is  specifically  distinct 
from  that  occurring  in  the  Bonin  Islands. 
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MANCHESTER   AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

December  3. — Committu  present:  E.  Ash- 
worth,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  R.  Ash- 
worth,  Ashton,  Cowan,  Cypher,  Holmes, 
Keeling,  Parker,  Shill,  Sander,  Thorp,  Ward, 
Warburton,  and  Weathers  (hon.  sec.) 

Although  cold  and  foggy  weather  prevailed, 
there  was  an  e.\cellent  display  of  plants,  no 
fewer  than  16  groups  being  staged. 

Messrs.  He.ith  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  group  of  Cypri- 
pediums,  consisting  principally  of  good  forms 
of  C.   insigne. 

Mr.  C.  Parker,  Ashton-on-Ribble,  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  collection  of  Cy- 
pripediuras,  amongst  which  were  C.  insigne  var. 
Lucianii,  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall  var.,  and 
C.    X   Milo  var.  Prestona. 

Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Weatherby),  staged  a  splendid  group  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  including  a  number  of  hybrids  of 
exceptional  beauty.    (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Owen,  Northwich,  was  awarded  a 
Bronze  Medal  for  a  group  of  Cypripediums. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Haslingden  (gr.  Mr. 
Dalgleish),  staged  a  group  of  choice  Cypripe- 
diums. Cypripedium  X  Dorman-Hare,  a  hy- 
brid between  C.  insigne  var.  Dormani  X  C. 
insigne,  Harefield  Hall  var.,  gained  an  Award 
of  Merit.  C.  x  Floradora  and  C.  X  Ossultonii 
var.  Grace  Osborne  received  similar  aw'ards. 
C.  X  Leeanum  var.  Lavertonianum  received  a 
First-class   Certificate. 

Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Silvcr-gilt  Medal  for  a  well-grown 
and  beautifully-arranged  group  of  miscel- 
laneous plants,  consisting  principally  of  Cypri- 
pediums. 

J.  H.  Craven,  Esq.,  Keighley  (gr.  Mr. 
Corney),  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  choice 
plants. 

J.  McCartney,  Esq.,  Bolton  (gr.  Mr.  Holmes), 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of 
Cattleyas  and  Laelio-Cattleyas. 

E.  RoGERSON,  Esq.,  Didsbury  (gr.  Mr.  Price), 
obtained  Awards  of  Merit  for  Odontoglossum 
crispum  var.  Lord  Lansdowne,  O.  c.  var.  Ard- 
wickense,  and  Cypripedium  X  Acteeus  var. 
Sanderae. 

Mr.  J.  RoBSON,  Altrincham,  exhibited  Cypri- 
pedium X  Parkerianum  and  C.  X  Minos  var. 
Youngii. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling,  Westgate  Hill,  Bradford, 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  display  of 
plants,  in  which  were  some  interesting  botanical 
specimens.  An  unnamed  species  of  Catasetum. 
was  awarded  a  Certificate. 

H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Morgan),  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of  Cypri- 
pediums of  good  quality. 

Messrs.  Moore  &  Co.,  Bradford,  staged  a 
good  group  of  plants  (various),  for  which  a 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  J.  Stott,  Radcliffe,  and  Mr.  W.  Shackle- 
ton,  Bradford,  were  awarded  Bronze  Medals 
for  exhibits   of   Cypripediums.      F.    W. 


NATIONAL    ROSE. 

(ANNUAL      MEETING.) 

December  10.— The  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  this  date  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  when  a  large  number 
of  the  members  assembled  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  retiring  president,  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
Esq.,  who  was  supported  by  Sir  Alfred  Tate,  the 
Rev.  Page-Roberts  (president-elect),  and  many 
other  prominent  rosarians. 

After  the  formal  business  of  reading  the  notice 
convening  the  present  meeting  and  the  minutes 
of  the  last  annual  general  meeting  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  Messrs.  John  Green  and  H.  R. 
Darlington  nominated  as  scrutineers  of  the  bal- 
lot, the  President  called  upon  the  hon.  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  V.M.H.,  to  read  the 
annual  report,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Extr.acts  from  Annual  Report. 

The  report  is  the  most  favourable  that  has  yet  been 
placed  before  the  members,  and  more  particularly  as 
regards  the  increase  in  membership.  In  1903  the  num- 
ber of  members  for  the  first  time  reached  one  thou- 
sand, in  iQc6,  three  years  later,  two  thousand,  and  now, 
two  years  later,  they  have  to  record  a  membership  of 
over   three   thousand. 

The  Metropolitan  Show  was  noteworthy  as  being  the 
largest  which  the  Society  has  yet  held,  8,500  blooms  of 
"  exhibition  "    Roses    being    staged,    in   additon    to    the 


The  Provincial  Show  was  held  at  the  White  City, 
Manchester,  on  the  site  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  at  Old  Trafford. 
This  exhibition  was  of  less  than  average  extent,  but  the 
quality  of  the  blooms  was  good,  and  they  retained  their 
freshness  very  much  better  than  at  the  JMetropolitan 
Show,  which  unfortunately  was  held  on  what  proved  to 
be  the  hottest  day  of  the  whole  year. 

The  Autumn  Show  was  not  quite  so  large  as  that  of 
the  previous  year,  but  the  general  quality  of  the  blooms 
was  surprisingly  good,  considering  the  trying  character 
of  the  season.  Now  that  this  exhibition  is  becoming 
generally  known  it  is  attended  by  the  members  in 
largely  increasing  numbers. 

The  twelve  Five  Guinea  Silver  Cups,  so  generously 
presented  last  vear  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Nickerson,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  for 
the  raisers  of  respectively  the  best  white,  the  best  pink, 
the  best  crimson,  and  the  best  yellow  dwarf  and  climb- 
ing Roses  for  general  cultivation— those  which  came  out 
first  in  the  ballot  instituted  by  the  committee— have 
been  duly  awarded.  Also,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
twentv-four  handsome  diplomas,  likewise  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Nickerson,  for  the  raisers  of  the  Roses  which  ob- 
tained the  second  and  third  positions  in  the  ballot. 
The  official  report  of  the  ballot  will  appear  in  the 
Society's   "  Arrangements  for   1909." 

The  Society's  new  handbook,  entitled  "  The  Enemies 
of  the  Rose,"  is  of  interest  as  being  the  first  publica- 
tion issued  by  this  Society  with  coloured  illu 


It 


lith 


the 


Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux  has  found  himself 
elurtantly  compelled  to  resign  the  treasurcrship,  a 
losition    which  he    has    so   ably   filled    for    the    last    four 


During  the  past  year  seven  rose  and  other  horticul- 
tural societies  have  become  affiliated,  bringing  up  the 
total  number  of  societies  in  affiliation  with  the  National 
Rose   Society  to   52. 

The  amount  received  m  gate-money  from  the  general 
public  at  the  Society's  Exhibition  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  was  somewhat  larger  than  in  any  year  since 
the  exhibition  has  been  held  in  those  gardens.  The 
receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  past  year,  includ- 
ing a  balance  from  the  previous  year  of  £soi  9s.  4d., 
amounted  to  pC2.666  gs.  gd.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
;£2,239  ts.  jd.,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  bankers  and  in 
the  treasurer's  hands  of  ^,'4=7  8s.  ad.  The  reserve  fund 
now  stands  at  £,s°-  ,  .    .      ,      . 

During  the  past  year  735  new  members  joined  the 
Societv,  or  200  more  than  in  any  previous  year, 
ing  for  the  losses  by  death  and  resignation,  tl 
number  of  members  is  now  3,iso.  Taking  the  ye 
whole,  two  new  members  a  day  have,  on  an  a 
been  added  to  the  list  of  membership. 


In 


Me 


1903. 


Number  of  member! 

Net      increase      sin 

previous  year  ... 


1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1,004 

1,308 

1,637 

2,034 

2,484 

114 

304 

329 

397 

450 

The  arrangements  for  1909  include  the  Metropolitan 
Exhibition,  which  will  again  be  held  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  the  date  fixed  for  the 
Exhibition  being  Friday.  June  2nd. 

The  Provincial  Show  will  take  place  at  Luton,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Luton  Sweet  fea  and  Rose  Society's 
Exhibition  in  July. 

Arrangements  have  again  been  made  with  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  hold  the  Autumn  Show  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
on  Thursday,  September  16th. 

In  February  next  year  members  will  receive  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  "Handbook  on  Pruning 
Roses."  This  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  will 
contain  several  new  features  and  also  directions  for 
pruning  about  aoo  more  varieties  than  were  included  in 
the  previous  edition.  At  the  same  time  will  be  issued 
the  Society's  "  Rose  Annual  for  1909,"  containing  many 
articles   and    illustrations   of    interest   to   all   classes   of 


In  the  course  of  his  financial  statement  the 
treasurer  stated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
gress the  subscriptions  alone  would  next  year 
exceed  £2,000. 

The  President  moved  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port and  balance-sheet.  All  interested  were 
glad  to  hear  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  but  this  increase  of 
membership  meant  increase  of  work  for  the 
officers  and  the  committee,  and  he  was  sure  that 
every  member  of  the  Society  would  regret  the 
retirement  of  the  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Molyneux,  after  holding  office  for  four  years. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  stated  that,  although  the  Society  is 
growing  fast,  the  management  must  not  cease 
to  be  careful  or  to  relax  its  efforts  to  extend  its 
influence  on  all  possible  occasions.  The  work 
of  the  officers  was  now  very  great,  and,  as 
might  be  observed  in  the  suggested  alterations 
of  the  by-laws,  a  Finance  Committee  is  being 
formed. 

The  hon.  treasurer  was  optimistic  in  his  an- 
ticipated income  from  subscriptions  next  year, 
but  he  (Mr.  Shea)  preferred  to  deal  only  with 
the  actual  position  as  it  stood  to-day.  Mr. 
Molyneux,  in  reply,  stated  that  his  forecast,  in- 
stead of  being  imaginary,  was  a  real  one,  as 
there  are    at  the  present   time   3,150    members. 


whose  subscriptions  alone  would  exceed  the  sura 
of  £2,000  he  had  mentioned.  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  wished  to  know  why  the  place  of 
meeting  had  been  changed  from  the  Hotel  Wind- 
sor, which  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  social 
centre  of  horticulture,  and  he  moved  ;  "  That  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  arrange  to 
again  hold  the  annual  dinner  and  meetings  at 
the  Hotel  Windsor  as  early  as  possible."  After 
debate,  the  motion  was  put  and  lost.  The  meet- 
ings will,  therefore,  be  held  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel.  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  one  of  the 
Society's  auditors,  called  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  char- 
tered accountant  to  audit  the  accounts  annu- 
ally. The  suggestion  was  agreed  to  by  the 
General  Committee,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting  was  in  support  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Butler  called  attention  to  the 
catering  at  the  Metropolitan  Show,  held  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  and  stated  that  the  provision 
made  was  inadequate.  The  President  said 
there  was  generally  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
catering  ;  it  might,  in  fact,  be  termed  a  "  hardy 
annual.**  A  long  discussion  on  the  subject  en- 
sued, and  it  w-as  eventually  decided  to  write  to 
the  caterer  and  express  strong  disapproval  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  catering  was  carried 
out. 

The  report  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and 
adopted. 

The  President  stated  that  it  was  considered 
some  recognition  should  be  given  to  the  vast 
amount  of  work  done  for  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Edward  Mawley. 

The  sub-committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  suggested  that  the  sum  of  £100  be  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Mawley,  and  this  the  meeting 
cordially  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mawley,  who  was  loudly  applauded  on 
rising,  tendered  his  warmest  thanks  to  the  meet- 
ing for  their  generous  and  thoughtful  gift. 

The  proposed  alterations  of  Rules  5  and  10 
(see  p.  402  in  the  issue  for  December  5)  were 
next  adopted   with   unimportant   alterations. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Cook  was  nominated  to  fill  the 
post  of  hon.  treasurer  rendered  vacant  through 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Molyneux,  who  was 
warmly  thanked  for  his  services,  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley  hon.  secretary,  and  the  committee  and 
other  officers  were  also  appointed.  The  Rev. 
F.  Page-Roberts  was  elected  president. 

Annual    Dinner. 

The  thirty-second  annual  dinner  was  held  on 
the  same  evening  as  the  annual  general  meet- 
ing and  in  the  same  building.  The  president, 
the  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  he  was  supported  bv  Sir  Daniel  Morris, 
K.C.M.G.,  V.M.H.,  Sir  George  Watt,  C.I.E., 
Sir  A.  Tate,  Messrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  O.  G.  Orpen, 
John  Green,  George  Paul,  H.  R.  Darlington, 
and  others. 

Sir  Daniel  Morris,  in  reply  to  the  toast  of 
"  Our  Guests,"  congratulated  the  Society  on  its 
progress.  He  referred  to  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  many  of  our  Roses  thrive  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Felton  decorated  the  tables,  and  a 
musical  programme  added  much  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  evening. 


BIRMINGHAM  &  MIDLAND  COUNTIES 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,   FRUIT,   AND 

FLORICULTURAL. 

December  10. — The  members  of  this  society 
assembled  at  the  annual  dinner  on  this  date 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  W.  Jones.  In 
proposing  the  toast  of  "  The  Society  and  Offi- 
cers," Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer  remarked  that  the  society 
was  now  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
of  the  societies  of  its  kind  in  England,  and  their 
exhibitions  were  of  an  all-round  excellence.  It 
was  a  matter  for  regret  that  their  receipts  this 
year  were  not  so  good  as  they  could  wish  them 
to  be.  This  placed  the  committee  in  a  rather 
serious   position. 

Mr.  T.  Humphreys,  the  treasurer  of  the 
society,  responded.  The  society  was  started  48 
years  ago,  with  the  object  of  improving  the  cttl- 
tivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  popularis- 
ing truly  honest  practices  in  showing.  That 
their  efforts  had  been  successful  was  beyond 
question.  But  out  of  Birmingham's  popu- 
lation  they  had  fewer  than  350  subscribers, 
and     their     total     subscriptions     nn-iovinted     to 
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something  lil^e  £112.  That  amount  was  suffi- 
cient only  to  pay  for  the  lighting  and  use  of 
Bingley  Hall,  whilst  the  exhibitions  cost  the 
society'  from  £750  to  £900.  This  year  a  sum 
of  £387  was  received  at  the  gates,  which  was 
£52  less  than  last  year.  They  must  get  more 
annual  subscribers,  and  be  more  independent  of 
the  gate  money,  which  was  always  more  or  less 
influenced  by  'bad  trade  and  the  weather.  The 
committee  had  economised  as  much  as  possible, 
and  would  continue  that  policy,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  anything  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  the  society. 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  made  durmg  the 
evening  that  a  reserve  fund  should  be  formed, 
the  following  gentlemen  guaranteed  £5  each : 
Messrs.  Yates  &  Son,  W.  Jones,  J.  Goodacre,  T. 
Humphreys,  J.  Randall,  A.  Noakes,  and  W.  H. 
Dyer. 

NATIONAL    SWEET    PEA. 

(AX  N  UAL  MEETING.) 
December  11.— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  on  this  date  was  the  largest  since  the 
formation  of  the  Society,  there  being  about  60 
persons  present.  The  president,  Mr.  W.  Cuth- 
bertson,  occupied  the  chair.  The  secretary 
announced  the  receipt  of  several  letters,  includ- 
in-'  one  from  a  member  expressing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  the  Society's  trials  at 
Reading,  and  other  matters.  It  was  agreed  that 
no  notice  be  taken  of  the  communication  beyond 
a  formal  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt  by  the 
secretary.  Several  of  the  members  testified  to 
the  very  impartial  and  efficient  conduct  of  the 
trials  by  Mr.  Foster.  The  report  and  balance- 
sheet  were  next  submitted,  and  of  these  we 
extract  the   following:  — 

E.\rRACTS  FROM  THE  ANNU.41-  RePORT. 

•■  The  London  exhibition  on  July  a4  was  the  prettiest 
vet  held  by  the  Society.  The  flowers  were  of  good 
oualitv  the  comnetition  was  keen.  The  attendance 
^s  Sod  and730  was  taken  a.  the  doors.  The  Dublin 
■ihnw  was  a  Ercat  success  so  far  as  the  flowers  and 
competition  were  concerned,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore, 
Mr.  Knowldin,  Mr.  Digges,  and  other  friends  did  all 
in  their  power  to  make  the  function  a  financial  success  . 
•but  the  committee  regrets  to  learn  that  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural  Society  of  Ireland  experienced  a  consider- 
able loss  on  the  undertaking,  notwithstanding  the 
double    attraction    of    their    own    and    the    Sweet    Pea 

■•  The  trials  of  Sweet  Peas  conducted  by  Mr.  Chas, 
Foster  in  the  gardens  of  the  University  College,  Read- 


was  a  wonderful  one  in  its  rate  of  progress,  and 
he  anticipated  a  membership  next  year  of  one 
thousand.  He  eulogised  the  hon.  secretary,  and 
referred  to  the  vast  amount  of  work  the  Society 
entailed.  The  conduct  of  the  Reading  trials  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  he  was  certain 
that  any  variety  sent  to  Mr.  Foster  for  trial 
would  receive  impartial  and  fair  treatment.  The 
adoption  of  the  report  was  carried  without 
dissent. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  next  proposed  to  the 
president  and  other  officers,  also  to  Mr.  Foster 
for  his  trouble  in  conducting  the  Society's  trials 
and  other  work. 

Mr.  Cuthbertson,  the  retiring  president,  pro- 
posed that  Sir  Randolph  Baker,  Bart.,  Blandford, 
be  elected  president  for  1909.  This  was  carried 
unanimously.  Mr.  Horace  J.  'Wright  was  elected 
Chairman  of  Committee.  The  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  was  re-elected  with  acclama- 
tion, and  he  was  presented  with  an  honorarium 
of  25  guineas  for  his  past  year's  services.  The 
election  of  the  General  Committee  was  next  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  chairman  announced,  in  con- 
nection with  this  business,  that  the  Executive 
Committee  think  it  desirable  "that  any  member 
who  had  not  attended  a  committee  meeting  dur- 
ing the  year  should  be  ineligible  to  serve  another 
year."  After  much  discussion,  it  was  decided 
that  the  committee's  recommendation  be  with- 
drawn until  another  year.  Some  members  who 
were  unable  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee owing  to  living  at  a  distance,  were  ren- 
dering good  service  to  the  Society  in  their  im- 
mediate districts,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
retain  their  names  on  the  list  of  committeemen. 
The  committee  was  therefore  re-elected  en  bloc, 
with  the  addition  of  those  following  :— Messrs. 
H.  G.  Bartleet,  W.  J.  Stevens,  W.  Lumley,  E. 
H.  Christy,  R.  F.  Felton,  \\m.  Deal,  H.  C.  Till,, 
H.  D.  Tigwell,  W.  Cuthbertson,  H.  Shane,  and 
Silas  Cole. 

The  alteration  of  Rule  3,  to  the  effect  that  sub- 
scriptions become  due  on  the  1st  of  January  in 
each  year  instead  of  February,  was  adopted. 


proposes 


and 


!c  'of 


trials 


the  59  cubic  feet  per  imperial  acre  of  £1  9s,  6d. 
For  Spruce,  at  84  cubic  feet  per  imperial  acre, 
the  price  at  4d.  per  cubic  foot  would  be  £1  8s. 
Those  of  course,  were  gross  returns,  but  they 
seemed  to  him  to  indicate  that,  making  a  full 
allowance  for  costs  of  formation,  managerrient 
and  rent  of  ground,  the  returns  were  sufficient 
to  leave  a  substantial  margin  of  profit  to  the 
grower. 


..   introducer  for  the  purpo 

3ut  it  is  arranged  that  a  further  set  of 
held  at  Reading  next  year,  under  the 
cuuiiuincc  -  direction,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  testing 
the  correctness  and  purity  of  stocks  of  Sweet  Peas  that 
may  be  sent  by  seedsmen. 

•■  One  of  the  most  pleasing  events  of  the  year  was 
the  presentation  of  some  substantial  tokens  of  recog- 
jiitioti  of  their  valued  services  to  our  worthy  hon.  secre- 
tary   and    his   wife    at    the    dinner    following    the    great 

^""At'die  annual  meeting  of  1907,  allowing  for  losses 
ty  death  and  other  causes,  and  Including  17  new  mem- 
bers who  had  joined  for  1908,  there  were  60=  meinbcrs. 
Since  then  no  fewer  than  279.  new  members  have  joined 
the  society.  12  of  these  joining  for  1909.  There  ha\e 
been  numerous  losses  through  death  and  removals,  and 
a  rather  larger  number  have  lapsed  through  non-pay- 
ment of  subscription.  At  present  there  are  779  members, 
and   St   societies  in   affiliation. 

"Although  the  return  from  the  sale  of  Annuals  was 
rather  less  in  190S  than  in  t907,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  new  members  and  new  societies  in  affiliation 
took  well  over  300  copies,  and  in  scores  of  instances 
the  Antiiial  has  been  the  direct  means  of  securing 
new  members 

•'  The  Loniion  exhibition  has  been  fixed  tor  Friday, 
Tulv  21  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster, 
Ind  tire  committee  regrets  that  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  the  hall  for  a  rather  earlier  date.  On  July  13 
the  provincial  show  will  be  heM  at  Saltaire,  Yorks^,  in 
connection  with  the  enterprising  and  successful  balt- 
aire   Rose   and   Horticultural   Society. 

The  balance-sheet  showed  a  total  income  of  £sn  MS- 
6d.  including  i;263  os.  7d.  subscriptions  for  1908.  the 
expenditure  was  ;<;529  r4S.  sd.,  leaving  a  balance  in 
i.and  of  £a4  OS.  id.,  but  ;£ii  iis.  2d.  being  due  for 
outstanding  cheques,  there  remained  a  final  balance  of 
^33    8s.    iid. 

The  president  moved  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port, which  was  a  record  of  good  work  and  good 
results.  The  chief  interest  of  the  Society  centres 
in  the  Floral  Committee,  for  with  them  rests  the 
rfuture  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  in  selecting  what  varie- 
ties and  types  are  placed  before  the  public.  The 
Teport  needed  a  little  amending,  for  it  stated 
that  the  testimonial  to  the  hon.  secretary  was  £60, 
Tout  since  the  report  was  printed  he  had  received  a 
further  sum  of  £10  5s.  6d.  from  Mr.  Sherwood, 
and  he  had  pleasure  in  handing  the  cheque  to 
Mr.  Curtis.  Mr  Alex.  Dean,  who  seconded  the 
adoption  of  the  report,   stated   that  the  Society 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND   PROVIDENT. 

December  14.— The  monthly  committee  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  'Vincent  Square,  'Westminster,  on 
this  date,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair. 
Four  new  members  were  elected,  making  a  total 
of  75  for  the  year.  The  death  of  a  member  who 
joined  the  society  four  years  ago  was  reported. 
Although  only  £5  has  been  paid  by  him  to  the 
Benefit  Fund,  he  has  received  £31  sick  pay, 
and  the  balance  to  be  received  by  his  nominee 
is  £2  6s.  Id.  The  committee  are  using  their 
influence  in  endeavouring  to  elect  two  children 
of  deceased  members  on  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund.  Any  votes  sent  to  the  secretary, 
Mr.  "W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham, 
will  be  utilised  on  their  behalf. 


NATIONAL    DAHLIA     SOCIETY     AND 
LONDON    DAHLIA   UNION. 

December  15. — The  annual  meeting  of  these 
societies  took  place  on  Tuesday  last.  The  pro- 
posed amalgamation  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  H. 
H.  Thomas  and  Mr.  E.  Hawes,  the  respective 
secretaries,  were  appointed  joint  secretaries  of 
the  combination.  We  are  compelled  to  hold 
over  a  report  of  the  proceedings  until  our  next 
issue. 


©bltuavL). 


ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ARBORICULTURAL. 

(Aberdeen  Branch.) 

December  12. — The  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  Aberdeen  branch  of  this  society  was  held  in 
the  Aberdeen  University  Buildings  on  this  date. 
Mr.  Sidney  J.  Gammell  occupied  the  chair,  and 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of  the  members. 
Mr.  Robert  Scott,  hon.  secretary  of  the  society, 
submitted  his  annual  report,  which  showed  that 
interest  in  the  society's  work  was  well  sus- 
tained, that  the  membership  had  been  consider- 
ably increased,  and  that  financially  the  balance 
was  greater  than  that  of  last  year.  The  report 
was  unanimously  adopted.  Office  bearers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  elected,  Mr.  Gammell  retain- 
ing the  presidentship.  The  committee  were  also 
elected,  Mr.  Irvine,  of  Drum,  and  Mr,  J.  Max- 
tone,  forester  to  the  Duke  of  Fife,  being 
appointed    in    place    of    deceased    members. 

Mr.  Robson,  Aberdeen,  submitted  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  committee  that  instruction 
should  be  given  in  forestry,  and  that  steps  be 
taken  to  this  end.  The  motion  was  approved, 
Mr.  Dawson,  lecturer  in  forestry  in  the  Aber- 
deen and  North  of  Scotland  College  of  .-Agri- 
culture, expressing  his  great  pleasure  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  branch  to  give  co-operation  in  this 
work,  and  stating  that  he  was  arranging  a  course 
of  lectures  on  forestry  to  commence  shortly  after 
the  New  'Vear  holidays. 

At  this  stage,  Mr.  Gammell  left  the  chair  to 
read  a  paper  entitled  "  An  estimate  of  the  pos- 
sible cubic  production  of  average  woodland  from 
portions  of  Aberdeenshire  and  Kincardineshire." 
The  lecturer  stated  that  the  methods  of  measure- 
ment in  this  country  differed  considerably  from 
those  in  use  on  the  Continent,  and  it  was  highly 
desirable  that  a  standard  should  be  fixed  and 
adhered  to.  His  plan  had  been  to  take  a  por- 
tion  of  a  wood  where  the  crop  seemed  heaviest, 
measure  the  area  of  a  square  chain,  count 
the  stems,  take  the  average  cubic  contents,  and 
from  that  deduce  what  might  have  been  grown 
on  the  acre.  He  had  found  that  the  annual 
yield  of  Larch  was  48  cubic  feet  per  imperial 
acre,  and  that  at  lOd.  per  cubic  foot  (which  was 
not  an  excessive  price  for  good,  clean  Larch) 
would  realise  £2.  With  the  Scots  Fir  at  6d.  per 
cubic  foot,  they  would  get  an  annual  return  for 


Lord  Annesley. — We  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  Earl  of  Annesley,  on  the  15th  inst.,  at 
Castlewellan,  his  Irish  seat,  at  the  age  of  77 
years.  Castlewellan  is  situated  in  County  Down, 
and,  the  local  climate  being  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  half-hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  Lord 
Annesley  has  for  many  years  past  taken  the 
greatest  interest  in  their  culture,  his  collection 
of  exotic  species  being  amongst  the  most  cele- 
brated in  these  islands.  Our  readers  have  been 
indebted  to  his  late  lordship  for  many  notes  and 
photographs,  .published  in  these  pages,  of  in- 
teresting plants  at  Castlewellan,  and  we  have 
at  present  an  unpublished  note  on  Wildenovia 
teres,  otherwise  known  as  Restio  subverticilla- 
tus.  This  South  African  species  has  proved 
hardy  at  Castlewellan,  and  it  is  described  as 
worthy  of  cultivation  on  account  of  its  distinct 
habit  of  growth.  It  will  be  remem'oered  that  in 
1903  Lord  Annesley  published  an  exceedingly 
interesting  book,  Bcauliful  and  Rare  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  which  was  illustrated  with  70  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs  taken  by  himSelf. 

James  Wheelans.— Mr.  James  Wheelans, 
formerly  for  17  years  gardener  at  Hassendean- 
bank,  Hawick,  died  suddenly  at  Oxford  while 
in  the  service  of  Miss  Jessie  Watson.  The 
funeral  took  place  on  Friday,  November  27,  at 
Hawick.  Mr.  Wheelans  leaves  a  widow  and 
grown-up  family,  three  of  his  sons  being  resi- 
dent in  Hawick.  The  late  Mr.  Wheelans  only 
removed  to  Oxford  from  Hawick  in  May 
last,  when  he  was  presented  with  a  gold 
watch,  together  with  a  marble  timepiece  for  Mrs. 
■Wheelans,  as  parting  gifts.  The  presentation 
was  made,  in  the  name  of  the  subscribers,  by 
Mr.  Forbes,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  who  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  many  excellent  qualities  of 
the  recipients. 


TRADE  NOTICE. 


Mr.  John  R.  Box,  Croydon,  has  retired  from  the  West 
Wickham  Nurseries,  and  will  continue  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness under  his  own  name  at  the  East  Surrey  Seed  Ware- 
house, Croydon.  Mr.  Box  has  also  undertaken  a  partiier- 
ship  in  the  Hrm  of  ■William  Knight,  of  the  Floral  Nurseries, 
Hailsham,  with  Mr.  Albert  Hillman.  Mr.  Henry  Hillman 
has  retired. 
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IVi:  A  R  K  E  T  S. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  December  16. 

'e  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  lor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  lo  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  pnncijjal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  tlie  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  qnolations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluct 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  t 
in  oneday.— Ed.1 

Cut  Flowers,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia  (Mimosa), 
p.doz.  bunches 

Azalea,  p.  dz.  bchs. 

Bouvardia,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Calla  seihiopica,  p. 
dozen  ... 

Camellias,  per  doz. 


Caltleyas,  pei 

blooms 
Chrysanthen 


doz 


bunches 


dozen  blooms.. 
ci.aris      grandi- 

uora,  per  doz. 

blooms 

rdenias.perdoz. 


Lilac  (French)  pei 

bunch    .. 
Lapagerias,  p.  dDz 


—  lancifolium, 
rubruQi 

—  album 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 


s.d. 

10  0- 
4  0- 

s.d. 

12  0 
5  0 

(j  0- 

8  0 

3  0- 
1  0 

5  0 
2  0 

2  6- 
1  0- 

30 
2  0 

9  0- 

12  0 

8  0- 

10  0 

3  0- 

5  0 

5  0- 

12  0 

2  0- 

2  C 

3  0- 

4  0 

3  0- 

5  0 

6  0- 

9  0 

3  0- 
1  6- 

4  0 
2  0 

2  0- 

3  0- 

30 
4  0 

1  0- 

2  0- 

1  6 

2  6 

8  0- 
12  0- 

9  0 
5  0 

Maig.ieiiles,  p.  dz 
bundles  whitt 
and  yellow 

iMignonette,  pei 
dozen  bunches 

Narcissus,  Faper- 
while,  per  dz 
bunches 


show,  per  doz. 

—  Zonal,    double 
scarlet 

Ranunculus, per  dz. 

bunches 
Roses,   12  blooms, 

Niphelos 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

—  C.  Teslout     ... 

—  Kai  serin  .\. 
Victoria 

—  C.  Mermet     ... 


2  0-30 
2  0-30 


2  0-36 
16-20 

3  0-40 


2  0-20 

5  0-60 

8  0-10  0 

8  0-10  0 

16-26 
2  6-40 
2  6    4  0 

2  0-40 
2  0-  .S  0 
4  0- 


Chatenay  3  0-40 

—  Mrs.   J.   Laing  2  0-30 

—  The  Bride  ...  2  6-30 
Spirsa.p.  dz.bchs.  5  0-80 
Statice,  p.  dz.bchs.  2  0-30 
Stocks,      double 

bunches         ...  3  0-40 
Tuberoses,  per  i 


bio 


0  3-04 


bunch 0  9-13 

Tulips,  per  doz.  ...  0  10-  1  0 
Violets,  per  dozen 


Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


-  —      medii 

bunch 

—  Sprengeri 


Cycas  leaves,  each     1  6-  ; 

bunches  (Eng- 
lish)       2  0-30 

—  (French)         ...  0  6-09 

Holly,  per  crate  ...  4  0    — 

Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :  Ave 


per  bunc 
Ivy.leaves,  I 

■  long  trai 

■  short    e  reel 
perdz.bunchi 

Mistleto,  per  era 
■  1  3j  Moss,  per  g; 


per 


h  ) 


npelopsis  \'eit- 
chii.per  dozen 

alia  Sieboldii,  p. 
dozen  

-  larger   speci- 

-  Mcseri!!!        '.'.'. 


as,  p.  dz 
gated      . 


Myrtle,  dz.   bchs 

(Engl 

SDiall-leaved 
—  French 
Sinilax,  per  do; 


rage  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d. 


6  0-80  dozen 10  0-15  0 

Euonyinus,perdz., 
4  0-60  in  pots.  .        ..     40-90 

—  fioiu  the  ground  3  0-60 
9  0-12  0    Ferns,  in  thumbs, 
4  0-60  per  100 7  0-10  0 


12  0-30  0 


large  60's 


all     and 


15  0-24  0      — 
30  0-42  0  '  Fie 


lastic 


12  0-18  0 
6  0-90 
I  0-12  0 


Azaleas  (Indian),  p. 


C  h  ry 

disbudded  ..  9  0-12  0 
Clematis,  per  doz.  8  0-90 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-SO  0 
Cyclamen,  pr.  doz.  10  0-15  0 


-ype 


folii 


alien 


.,dozi 


Cyperns  laxus,  per 

laica  gracilis,  pet 
dozen  .. 


4  0-50 


12  0  15  0 
16  0-18  0 


12  0-20  0 
4  0-10  0 

10  0-18  0 
8  0-10  0 
6  0-80 
4  0-60 


iolep 
Kentia      Beln 

ana,  per  dozen  16  0-24  0 
—  Fosteriana,  per 

dozen 18  0-30  0 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-18  0 


Lili 


Hon 
—  lancifo'li'u 

dozen   ...         ... 

[.ily  of  the  Valley, 

Marguerites,  white, 


Ic 

,  perdz.  12  0-18  0 

10  0-18  0 

18  0-30  0 

5  0-90 


per  doz..  Zonal  3  0-60 

Poinsettias,  per  dz.  0  0-12  0 
Rose  Madame  Le- 

vavasseur,  doz.  12  0-18  0 

Selaginella,  per  dz.  4  0-6  0 

Solanunis,  per  doz.  8  0-lC  0 
Spiraea  japon' 


doz. 


box 


8  0-12  0 
10-10 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Grapes  Gros   Col. 

—  Alicante 

—  Muscatof  Alex- 

—  Cannon"    Haii 
Muscat 

—  (Guernsey)     ... 


■  41  tiers  ..    6  6-76 
-New     York 

Newtown,    per 

barrel  20  0-25  0 

■  (NovaScotian), 
per  barrel : 

■  Spys    14  0-16  0 

■  Ribston  Pippin  13  0-17  0 

■  King  of  Tomp- 
kins County  ...  16  0-18  0 


.  Blenheir 


Pip- 


York   Iniperi 

—  Baldwin 

—  English,     p 
bushel ; 

—  Blenheim   Pi 


No 


of 


Seedling 

—  Wellington 
(syn.  Dume- 
low'sSeedling) 

—  Lord  Derby  ... 
per  J  sieve : 

—  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin 

—  Do.,  per  box  of 
2  doz.  selected 
Do.,  p( 


14  0  18  0 

1  18  0-20  0 

13  0-15  0 


3  0-46 

2  6-40 

3  6-50 
3  0-46 
3  6-56 


(Aln 


ria), 


[\iandannes    (25*s), 
per  box 

—  (96's),  per  box 
Mangoes,  per  doz. 
Medlars,  per  case 

—  (English),121bs 
Nuts,  Almonds,  per 


11  0-13  0 
18  0-22  0 
2  6-40 
10-16 

0  6-0  10 

2  6-30 

3  0-60 


4  0- 


Bana 


,bor 

No.  2  Canary. 

-No.  1        „     ... 

—  Extra         „     ... 

—  (Claret)     "     ;■.. 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cranberries,  p. case  : 
Crystalised  Fruits, 

Jib.  boxes,  per 

—  ^Ib.  boxes 

—  lib.  boxes 

—  21b.  boxes  ... 
Custard  Apples  ... 
Dates  (Tunis),  per 

dozen  boxes  ... 
Figs(Elerae),p.dz. 

—  pulled,  per  dz. 
Grape    Fruit,   case  1 
Grapes     (English), 

—  Hambros       Z 


2  6-36 

46  0    — 

50  0  65  0 

6  0-70 
8  0-90 
30  0-32  0 
11  0-14  0 


—  Chestnuts,  per 
bag        

—  (Italian),  p.  bag 
Oranges    (Naples), 


—  (Cape  Naart- 
jes),  p.  box,  SO 

—  (Valencia)  per 
case  (420) 

—  per  case  (714)... 
Pears,     Pitmaston 

Duchess,p.tray 

—  English  Calil- 
lac,  per  bushel 

-—  (U.S.),  per  box 

—  per  barrel 

—  C  a  t  i  Mac 
(French),  crate 

—  (French),  Doy- 
enne du  Corn- 
ice, per  crate... 

—  (Californian), 


14  0-16  0 
16-26 


5  0-76 
4  9-56 
15  0-18  0 


7  0-10  0 
7  6-10  0 
3  0-50 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Pric 


Arlichokes(Globel, 

—  white,  p. bushel 
Asparagus,     per 

bundle: 

—  Paris  Green  '.'. 
.Aubergines,  p.  doz. 

—  (French),  p.  lb. 

—  (Guernsey), 

—  (Madeira),    per 
basket 

Beetroot, per  bushel 
Bnissel  Sprouts,  I 

bushel 

Cabbages,  per  tally 


0  7-  0  M 
4  0-46 
10-13 

0  4-05 

0  9-10 


per  mat 

—  Greens,  p.  bus. 
Cardoon   (French), 

per  dozen 
Carrots    (English), 
dozen  bunches 

—  washed,  bag  ... 

—  Dutch,  p.  bag. 
Cauliflowers,    per 

dozen      

—  per  tally 
Celery,  per  roll    .. 

—  unwashed,  pei 
dozen  

Celeriac,  per  do/ 
Chicory,  per  lb.    .. 

Rem 


2  0-23 

3  0-36 
2  0-  2  (i 
0  6-08 


—  per  flat  (3  doz.) 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles  ...  : 

I  eeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuce  (French), 
per  dozen      ...  I 

Mushrooms, perlb. 


,  per  lb.    0  6-08 


1  9-  2  3 
6  0-90 
0  11-  1  0 


Onions,  per  bag  ... 

—  (Valencia),case 

—  Dutch,  pr.  bay 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 

Parsley, 12bunches 
Parsnips,  per  bag... 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Seakale,  per  dozen 
Spinach,  p.  basket 
Turnips,  per  dozen 

bunches 

—  washed,  p.  bag 
Tomatos     (Tener- 

iflfe),  per  bun- 
dle of  4  bo> 


7  0-86 

8  6-10  0 
7  0-80 


4  0-46 
10  0-12  0 
2  0-  2  C 


I  Wa 


,  p.  dz 


signments  of  Pines  are  on  sale  this  week,  and,  as  usual 
at  this  period  of  the  year,  they  are  selling  readily  and 
making  high  prices.  Trade  in  Oranges  remains  good  and 
with  little  alteration  in  prices,  except  that  Jamaican  produce 
is  slightly  cheaper  on  account  of  increased  quantities. 
English  Grapes  are  plentiful  and  are  a  good  trade.  English 
Tomatos  are  practically  finished,  but  foreign-grown 
Tomatos  are  arriving  in  an  excellent  condition  and  are 
selling  freely.  The  vegetable  trade  all  round  is  very  quiet. 
Holly  and  Mistleto  are  seen  in  large  quantities  ;  the  latter  is 
of  good  quality,  but  the  Holly  is  mo-i;>  ,iil,  i  :  .  ii  les, 
consequently  there  is  a  poor  trade  in  tl  i     .  ..  :  with 

the   exception  of  the  berried  branclic-  v.lii.;     ikmg 

high  prices.  The  fruit  trade  generally  i-  .lun  i.  l.m  ,  K'lod 
market  is  expected  at  the  latter  end  of  iIh.t  \\tLl^  ..nd  the 
beginning  of  Christmas  week.  Fruits  and  vegetables  in 
general  are  plentiful.  E.  H.  R.,  Coviiit  Garden,  Wciinculin; 
December  16,  1008. 


Kents—  s.d.  s.d. 

Snowdrop    4  0-43 

Sharpe's  Express  ...  3  6-39 

Epicure         3  3-36 

Up-to-Date 3  0-36 

Lincolns  — 

Epicure         2  9-30 

British  Queen        ...  2  9-33 

Up-to-Date 3  0-36 

Maincrop     3  6-39 

Sharpe's  Express  ...  3  0-33 

Remarks.— Trade  is  still  quiet,  and  the 
any  improvement  for  some  time  to  cc 
Newborn,  Covcnt  Gamen  and  SI.  Pancras, 


Lincolns— 

Evergood 
Bedfords  - 

Up-to-Date  ... 
Epicure  ... 
Blacklands... 
Dunbars — 

Langworthy 
Up-to-Date,  red  s 
,.        „      grey  s 


e  no  signs  of 

Edward  J. 

liber  16,  WOU. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     iVIARKET. 

Although  the  supplies  are  abundant  the  salesmen  always, 
endeavour  to  raise  the  prices  of  flowers  at  Christmas  time. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  for  example,  was  offered  in  the  streets  after 
the  close  of  the  market  this  morning  at  a  very  low  price,  and 
certainly  much  cheaper  than  a  regular  buyer  could  obtain 
it  early  in  the  morning.  When  supplies  are  in  excess  of 
demands  the  surplus  flowers  are  kept  in  a  close  place  to 
keep  them,  but  they  deteriorate  very  quickly  when  exposed 
again.  Last  week  I  bought  inflorescences  of  Euphorbia 
(Poinsettia)  pulcherrima  and  they  did  not  last  two  days,  yet 
them  in  the  nursery  they  have  kept  well 


for  a  fortnight. 


Pot  Pl 


Chrysanthemums  are  still  remarkably  good  and  plentiful, 
and  the  best  quality  are  making  good  prices;  but  there 
IS  much  difference  in  the  quality  and  size  of  these  plants. 
Taking  those  of  medium  quality,  the  prices  given  in  the  list 
are  about  the  average,  but  some  specimens  are  worth  SOs. 
per  dozen.  Euphorbias  (Poinsettias)  have  been  selling  very 
badly.  Azalea  indica,  in  several  colours,  are  very  good. 
Ericas  are  making  rather  better  prices.  Marguerites  are  well 
flowered.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  in  pots  and  in  boxes,  is  of  the 
best  quality.  Lihum  longiflorum  is  also  good.  Plants  of 
Spiraia  are  well  flowered.  Ferns  in  all  sizes  are  plentiful, 
but  they  do  not  sell   readily.      Palms  are  making  rather 


Cut  Flowehs. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  supplies  for  Christmas  may 
be,  but  if  the  weather  keeps  mild  all  cut  blooms  will  be 
abundant.  Chrysanthemums  are  later  than  usual  and  the 
supplies  are  not  likely  to  be  short  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
Liliums  are  a  little  uncertain,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  at 
the  nurseries  I  think  supplies  will  be  equal  to  all  demands. 
Carnations  may  advance  in  price  a  little,  but  unless  the 
weather  is  very  dull  supplies  will  not  be  short.  Roses  are 
more  uncertain,  for  those  intended  for  the  Christmas  trade 
developed  earlier.  Callas,  Tulips,  in  all  colours,  Narcissi 
from  English  growers,  and  Violets  are  all  plentiful.  Parma 
"    '  ■     '  '  ■    aper  this  season  than  usual.    .4.H., 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


oriespuii.leiili 
and  plact 

made  for  these  anuotiitceiiieitls,  bill  ij  a  small  contribiitur, 
IS  sent,  to  be  placed  in  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardeiiei  s' 
Oiphaii  Fund,  it  mill  be  thank/nlly  received,  and  an 
achnowledKment  made  in  these  columns.] 

:.  Hugh  Jones,  late  Gardener  to  A.  Earle-Hunt,  Esq., 
Tremissary  Lodge,  as  Gardener  to  Thomas  Moore, 
Esq.,  Billown,  Castletown,  Isle  of  Man, 

■.  C.  Harvev,  for  the  past  16  months  Gardener  to  D.  A. 
Bevan,  Esq.,  Burloes,  Royston,  Herts,  as  Gardener  to 
H.  G.  Feilden,  Esq.,  Cokethorpe  Park,  Witney,  Oxon. 
,T-i,._,.„  r._  „ ^^  fjjj.  R,Q  o,p^  box.) 

for  the  past  11  years  and  8  months  as 
X,  Esq.,  Mill  Hill,  Derby,  as  Gardener 
man  at  Spondon  Hall,  near  Derby. 
F.  a.  Edwards,  for  over  12  months  Gardener  to  the 
late  Lady  Chichester,  Arlington  Court,  Barnstaple,  as 
Gardener  to  Miss  Chichester  at  the  same  place. 
A.  Archer,  for  the  past  4  years  Foreman  at  Manydown 
Park,  Basingstoke,  Hants,  as  Gardener  (     "        '^ 


i  for  2s. 
.  George  Cowley 
Gardener  to  A.  Ci 
to  the  same  genth 


Smeaton  Ma 


rthallerton,  Yorkshii 


-.  W.  Skeet,  for  the  past  4J  years  Gardener  to  Richaki> 
Hill,  Esq.,  The  Hollies,  Buxted,  Sussex,  as  Gardener 
to  F.  MouSLEV  Lonergan,  Esq..  Cressingham  Park,. 
Reading.     (Thanks  for  2s.  for  R.G.O.F.  box.) 

■.  P.  G.  Wapshott,  for  nearly  3  years  Gardener  to  the 
late  Henrv  Adams,  Esq.,  Cannon  Hill,  Braywick, 
Maidenhead,  as  Gardener  to  Captain  the  Hon.  E.  S. 
Dawson  at  the  same  place.  (Thanks  for  2s.  sent  for 
R.G.O.F.  box.) 

r  the  past  5  years  Gardener  to  Alfred. 
Esq.,  Leesons,  Chislehurst,  Kent,  as 
.    Lubbock,    Esq.,  Emmetts,  Ide   Hill, 


R.    Ho 


Pi         . 

at  Kingswood,  Enfield,  as   Gardei 

Esq.,    Eggington    Hall,  Derby.      (Thanks   for   Is.   for 

R.G.O.F,  box.) 

■.  W.  Williams,  for  the  past  2  years  in  the  Gardens, 
Hartpury  House,  Gloucester,  succeeds  Mr.  J.  T.  Marks, 
at  the  Bourneville  Village  Trust,  Birmingham. 

■.  Thos.  Parry,  for  the  past  3  years  and  9  months  Gar- 
dener to  A.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Packwood  Grange,  Knowle, 
near  Birmingham,  as  Gardener  to  T.  S.  Chappei..  Esn.. 
Wellesbourne  Hall,  near  Warwick. 

'.  J.  W.  Irvine,  for  2  years  Assistant  Instructor  at  Swan- 
ley  College,  and  previously  at  Falkland  Park  anj 
Lathoni  Gardens,  as  Gardener  to  Lord  Decies,  Seftoa 
Park,  Slough. 
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DEBATING    SOCIETIES. 


BRISTOL     AND      DISTRICT     GARDENERS'.— 

Dr.  Shinglcton  Smilh  presided  over  a  lareely-aUended 
meeting  of  [bis  association,  held  on  Thursday,  December  11, 
at  St.  John's  Parish  Rooms.  Mr.  W.  E.  Budgett  lectured 
upon  "Cypripediums,"  of  which  plants  he  displayed  a 
collection.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  proceedings 
was  a  practical  demonstration  upon  fertilisation.  Mr. 
Budgett  cut  the  pouch  off  a  flower  exposing  the  pollen  mass, 
and  explained  how  insects  crawling  into  the  pouch  for  water 
rub  off  the  pollen  and  carry  it  to  other  flowers.    H.  W. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'.— The  fortnightly  meeting 
of  the  above  society  was  held  at  St.  John's  Schools  on 
Tuesday,  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  presiding.  A 
lecture  on  "Orchids"  was  given  by  Mr.  Hanking,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bristol  association,  who  confined  his  lecture 
to  the  two  genera,  Cypripedium  and  Dendrobium.  The 
lecturer  gave  a  demonstration  in  the  art  of  potting  these 
plants,  using  cork  baskets,  or  pots  with  Elm  or  leak  base  in 
preference  to  pans  or  teak  baskets.  In  potting  Cypripediums 
the  use  of  good  yellow  loam,  with  peat  and  Sphagnum- 
moss,  was  advocated.  For  Dendrobiums,  Osmunda  fibre 
was  superior  to  peat,  with  a  quantity  of  dry  Oak  leaves  and 
live  Sphagnum-moss.    R.  T.  W. 

CHESTER  PAXTON.— The  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum  on 
Saturday,  December  12,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  A.  W.Armstrong.  The  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  G.  P.  Miln) 
submitted  the  statement  of  accounts  and  report  for  the 
past  year,  which  showed  that  the  exhibition  held  in  Novem- 
ber was  the  larRest  and  most  successful  ever  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  society.  The  following  officers  and 
committee  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :— President, 
T.  Gibbons  Frost,  Esq.,  C.C. ;  vice-presidents,  Major 
McGillycuddv,  J. P.  and  James  G.  Frost,  Esq.,  J. P. ;  chair- 
man of  comnnttee,  Mr.  A.  W.  Armstrong  ;  executive  com- 
mittee ;  Messrs.  N.  F.  Barnes,  J.  Clack,  O.  Edwards, 
VV.  Evans,  T.  Gilbert,  H.  Lawson,  H.  G.  Little,  G.  Lyon, 
S.  May,  W.  Pringle,  W.  Reeves,  Jos.  Ryder,  W.  Seddon, 
E.  Stubbs,  R.  Wakefield,  J.  Weaver,  and  J.  Wynne  -,  con- 
sulting naturalist,  Mr.  R.  Newstead,  M.Sc,  &c.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  the  next  exhibition  of  fruits,  Chrysanthe- 
muias,  &c.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  17  and 
18.  A  course  ol  winter  lectures  was  also  arranged,  the  first 
of  which  will  be  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Siddall  on  "  Winter  Botany." 


THE     WEATHER. 

THE  WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  December  16. 
The  fifth  waim  week  in  succession.— Thxs  was  a  more  un- 
seasonably warm  week  than  the  previous  one.  On  three 
days  the  highest  temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen 
rose  to,  or  exceeded,  50",  and  on  the  coldest  nifiht  the  exposed 
thermometer  registered  only  5°  of  frost.  The  Kcound  is 
now,  as  at  the  same  time  in  the  preceding  week,  Z'^  warmer 
than  is  seasonable,  both  at  1  and  2  feet  deep.  Rain  has 
fallen  on  all  but  two  of  the  last  12  days,  but  to  the  total 
depth  of  only  IJ  inch.  Of  that  amount  six  gallons  of  rain- 
water has  come  through  the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge,  or 
virtually  the  whole  of  the  rain  which  fell  during  that  period, 
and  4*  gallons  through  that  on  which  short  grass  is  growing. 
The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  1  hour  41  minutes  a  day,  or 
for  half-an-hoiir  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  in  the  middle  of 
December.  The  wind  has  been,  as  a  rule,  rather  high,  and 
in  the  windiest  hour  the  mean  velocity  amounted  to  19 
miles— direction  W.N.W.  The  average  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  fell  short  of  a  season- 
able quantity  for  that  hour  by  2  per  cent.  E.  M.,  Berk- 
hamsled,  December  J6,  1906. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


SEEDS. 

James  Vf.itch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Horace  J.  Wright,  Dault  Road,  Wandsworth. 

John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  London. 

Dickson  &  Rouinson,  Cathedral  Street,  Manchester. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

William  Bull  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  London. 

W.  Laing,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Wm.  Cutb'jsh  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N. 

Ed.  Webb  &  Sons,  Woidsley,  Stourbridge. 

John  A.  Laing,  Seal  Chart,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Miss  Hemus,  Holdfast  HaII,Upton-on-Severn-Sweet  Peas. 
Babr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden— Clearance  sale 

of  Bulbs. 
T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry— Roses;  also  Alpine 

and  Hardy  Plants,  Hardy  Ferns,  Grasses,  itc. 
■AMES  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea— Chrysanthemums. 
J.  W.  Cole  &  Son,  Midland  Road  Nursery,  Peterborough- 

Cbrysanlhemums. 
Four    Oaks    Gakuens    Sundries    Co.,    Sjtton    Coldfield, 

Birmingliam— Syringes  and  Spraying  Machines. 

FOREIGN. 

Sluis  &  Guuot,  Enkhuizen,  Holland— Vegetable,  Flower, 
and  Farm  Seeds. 

P.  Rood  &  Sons,  BovenUarspel,  near  Enkhuizen,  Holland- 
Seeds. 


Address  :  P.  V .  ^Ve  cannot  help  you  in  this 
matter.  It  might  be  useful  to  insert  an  ad- 
vertisement. 

Begonia  Diseased  :  F.  J.  B.  The  trouble  is 
caused  by  mites  ;  syringe  the  plants  with  to- 
bacco'  water.  The  leaf  is  probably  Aeranthus 
Leonis,  an  Orchid.  If  not  an  Orchid,  please 
state  habit  of  plant  and  flower.  Why  address 
the  publisher  on  such  subjects? 

Birds  Destroying  Buds  :  S.  P.  The  greenfinch 
or  green  grosbeak  and  the  chafl5.nch  will  often 
attack  the  buds  of  fruit  trees,  but  the  other 
little  bird  you  send^the  blue  cap  or  blue  tit- 
mouse— lives  chiefly  on  grubs,  although  it  is 
said  to  sometimes  damage  buds  in  order  to 
obtain  its  prey. 

Cauliflower  for  Naming  :  Caulifower.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of 
vegetables.  You  omitted  to  enclose  either 
your  name  or  address,  which  should  always 
accompany  such  communications  to  us, 
although  these  particulars  are  not  required  for 
publication. 

Correction  :  In  the  paragraph  on  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  printed  on  p.  422  of  the  last 
issue  "  84  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate"  should 
have  read   6  lbs. 

Ficus  REPENs  :  W.  B.  The  specimen  you  send 
is  not  a  sport.  The  plant  has  reached  the 
fruiting  stage  when  it  assumes  a  more  or  less 
arborescent  habit,  as  in  the  case  of  an  Ivy 
that  has  reached  the  top  of  a  tree  or  wall.  We 
frequently  receive  examples  such  as  you  send. 
See  illustrations  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle.i 
March  12,   1904,  p.   171. 

FuNKiA :  /.  P.  If  it  is  a  hardy  Funkia  and 
used  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  place  it  in  a  cold 
frame  and  ^pply  but  little  water  until  spring. 

Grape  Vine  Failing  to  Fruit  :  T .  E.  As  you 
state  the  vine  is  a  young  one  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  dig  it  up  at  this  season,  and,  after 
first  ascertaining  that  the  border  and  the 
means  for  its  drainage  are  satisfactory,  re- 
plant in  some  fresh  compost,  bringing  the 
roots  near  to  the  surface.  The  rods  should 
be  cut  well  back  into  hard,  ripened  wood.  Do 
not  overdose  the  border  with  moisture. 

Herbaceous  Plants  :  E.  M.  Provided  the  bor- 
der is  not  composed  of  heavy  clay,  the  mulch- 
ing of  stable  manure  will  do  good.  On  clay 
soils  a  mulching  of  well-decayed  leaf-mould 
and  wood  ashes  is  preferable. 

Insects  in  Orchid  House  :  T.  E.  N.  The  small 
beetle  you  send  is  one  of  the  weevils.  Trap 
them  with  pieces  of  some  vegetable  such  as 
Carrot  or  Potato.  They  feed  in  the  dark  and 
can  often  be  caught  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern  at 
night  time. 

Making  a  Pond  :  C.  S.  You  appear  to  have 
puddled  your  clay  too  much:  it  should  be 
about  the  same  consistency  as  putty,  not  lime 
mortar.  It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  se- 
cure a  water-tight  pond  with  puddled  clay, 
unless  the  clay  rests  on  a  solid  base  of  clay 
soil.  Give  the  basin  another  lining  with  clay, 
or,  better  still,  concrete  the  whole. 

Miller's  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening  " : 
G.  E.  V.  S.  The  edition  corrected  and  ar- 
ranged by  T.  Martyn  was  published  in  1807. 
The  work  has  little  value  beyond  an  historical 
one,  and  is  to  be  had  from  the  secondhand 
booksellers  for  a  few  shillings. 

Monograph  on  Maples  ;  B.  L.  The  articles  you 
refer  to  were  written  by  the  late  George 
Nicholson,  and  published  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  They  appeared  in  both  the  volumes 
for  1881.  The  numbers  are  out  of  print  ;  but 
you  can  refer  to  them  at  the  Lindley  and  other 
important  libraries. 

Nerine  flexuosa  and  other  Nerines  :  B.  L. 
Nerine  flexuosa  and  N.  flexuosa  alba  are 
more  evergreen  in  their  nature  than  those  of  the 
N.  sarniensis  and  N.  curvifolia  (Fothergillii) 
class,  and  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
severe  drying  off  for  so  long  a  period  in  sum- 


mer as  those  of  the  N.  sarniensis  group,  al- 
though a  reasonable  resting  season  after  the 
foliage  has  turned  yellow  should  be  observed. 
The  sarniensis  group  produce  the  flower- 
spikes  before  the  leaves-  and  if  water  be  given 
before  the  spikes  appear,  the  probability  is 
that  the  leaves  will  get  ahead  of  the  flower- 
spikes  and  the  blooms  may  not  be  produced. 
N.  flexuosa,  its  varieties  and  some  of  its 
hybrids,  however,  produce  the  leaves  and 
flowers  simultaneously,  and  may  be  sparingly 
watered  immediately  the  leaves  appear  and 
growth  commences.  The  members  of  this 
section  deteriorate  rapidly  if  subjected  to  a 
long,  dry,  resting  season.  The  Nerines  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  forcing  or  retarding 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  In  different  gar- 
dens they  get  varying  treatment  and  condi- 
tions, and,  nevertheless,  the  flowers  appear 
everywhere  about  the  same  time.  Attempts 
to  force  or  retard  them  usually  result  in.  de- 
generation. Nerine  flexuosa  alba  is  in  flower 
now.  Its  resting  time  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  other  Nerines.  There  appears  to  be  no 
method  of  ensuring  its  flowering  at  a  given 
time  other  than  autumn. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants. — We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  ot 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  sliould  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  tune  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  tlie  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Fruits:  G.Henley.  The  Queen.—/.  WatUiiis. 
1,  Wadhurst  Pippin;  2,  Crimson  Quoining ; 
3,  Golden  Knob  ;  4,  Calville  Malingre. 
Plants  :  Curler.  Chimonanthui  fragrans. — 
VV.  Bulbopbyilum  hirtum.  — /.  H.  1, 
Macodes  Petola ;  2,  Epidendrum  virens ;  3, 
Restrepia  Taa.cii\a.ia..—Freesia.  The  Cypripedium 
is  near  Cypripedium  Harrisianum,  and  is  an 
indifferent  variety  of  little  value. — P.  J.  The 
green  flower  is  Epidendrum  latilabrum;  the 
other  Epidendrum  fragrans. — Foreman.  The 
Viola  appears  to  be  a  garden  hybrid  of  Viola 
tricolor  with  a  near  reversion  to  the  species. 
The  Verbena  is  a  garden  variety  of  Ver- 
bena incisa. — T.  E.  Aloe  socotrana.  The 
damage  has  been  caused  by  too  much  moisture 
at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  ot  the  plant 
house.  We  cannot  determine  the  name  of  the 
other  plant  from  a  leaf  only. — T.  H.  Helleborus 
fcetidus. 

Potato  Trials  with  Scotch  and  Irish  Seed  : 
/.  V.  Experiments  with  seeds  obtained  from 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land have  been  conducted  by  several  authori- 
ties, and  the  results  recorded  in  our  pages. 
In  1906  an  important  comparative  trial  of  this 
nature  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Sutton  iK: 
Sons,  of  Reading,  who  will,  no  doubt,  fur- 
nish you  with  particulars.  In  1905  Mr.  John 
Wright  conducted  a  trial  at  Merton  in 
Surrey,  with  the  following  results : — From 
Irish  sets  140  lbs.,  Scotch  sets  119  lbs.,  Mid- 
dlesex sets  74  lbs.,  and  Surrey  sets  71  lbs. 
You  will  obtain  much  information  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  Potato  Year  Book,  1907,  the  ofli- 
cial    journal    of    the    defunct    Potato    Society. 

Vanda  Amesiana  :  W.  B.  The  plant  in  bud 
would  have  been  better  in  a  rather  cooler  and 
drier  atmosphere.  The  range  of  temperature 
(80^  to  55"  Fahr.)  is  too  great.  We  presume 
^hat  the  lower  temperature  is  that  maintained 
at  night.  The  dull  weather  at  this  season  is 
against  the  production  of  flowers  unless  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  of  light  and 
temperature  available. 


_  _  ECEiVED.— J.  W.  McH.-R.  R.  (many 
thanks)-F.  A.— Woodstown— T.  H.— A.  L.— J.  Weathers 
— C.  W.,  British  Columbia— S.  F.W.-J.  M.  M. -F.W.  M. 
—  H.  E.  K.— H.  P.  M.-H.  E.  C.-M.  J.— F  Cocliet,  Pans 
-H.  S.  T.— ].  D.  G  — T.  L.— W.  H.  W.-F.  A.— A.  E.  P. 
-E.  M.-W.  W.  P.— G.  L— A.  D.— W.  H.— N.  W.— 
H.  F.  McM.— lenoramus-W.  J.  M.— T.  H.— F.  W.  K.— 
T.  E.— E.  H.— D.  P.-T.  S. 


Supplement   to  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Group  of  Tropical  Fruits  from  Ceylon. 
I.    Artocarpus  incisa  (Bread  fruit)  ;     2.   Carica  Papaya  (Papaw)  ;    3.  Myristica  fragrans 
(Nutmeg);     4.  Passiflora  quadrangularis  (Granadilla)  ;     5.  Mangifera  indica  (mango). 
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TROPICAL  FRUITS  IN  COVENT 
GARDEN. 

ACCORDING  to  a  leading  fruit  salesman 
in  Covent  Garden,  "  the  demand  for 
rare  tropical  fruits  is  increasing."  Not 
many  years  ago  the  Banana,  for  instance, 
was  a  rare  fruit  in  England.  To-day  the 
fruits  are  within  the  reach  of  all  classes, 
being  retailed  in  every  greengrocer's  shop, 
as  well  as  in  the  costermonger's  barrow. 
Moreover,  Bananas  are  now  imported  not 
only  in  the  fresh,  but  also  in  the  preserved 
state,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  flour.  The 
imports  of  this  fruit  in  the  fresh  state 
have  in  a  few  years  increased  by  mil- 
lions of  bunches ;  at  certain  seasons 
special  express  trains  are  provided  for  the 
speedy  and  safe  conveyance  to  London  of 
West  Indian  Bananas  arriving  at  Bristol. 
.■\  similar  story  could  be  told  of  Pineapples, 
which  are  now  becoming  a  popular  fruit 
in  England,  being  imported  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  Straits  Settlements,  West  Indies, 
and  Natal.  The  culture  of  Pineapples  in 
English  hot-houses  is  no  longer  necessary, 
although  it  affords  an  interesting  pursuit  to 
those  who  can  afford  it  as  a  luxury. 

The  principal  hindrance  to  the  increased 
importation  of  tropical  fruits  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  decay  so  readily  after  reaching  a 
certain  stage  of  ripeness.  This  difficulty  is, 
however,  being  overcome  to  some  extent  by 
means   of   effective   cold   storage   on    board 


ship,  and  by  rapid  sea  transit.  It  is  to  these 
circumstances  that  we  chiefly  owe  such  recent 
introductions  from  tropical  climes  as  the 
Mango  (Mangifera  indica).  Avocado-pear 
(Peisea  gratisshna).  Grape-fruit,  Cherimoyer 
(called  Custard  Apple  in  Covent  Garden),  and 
Passion  fruit  (Passiflora).  So  far,  the  de- 
mand for  these  "  fancy  fruits,"  as  they  are 
called  in  the  trade,  is  limited,  and  the  prices 
charged  for  them  are  high.  As  the  fruits, 
however,  become  better  known  and  the  means 
of  transport  more  perfect,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  will  become  popular,  and 
with  a  greater  demand  they  could  be  sold  at 
lower  prices.  It  is  often  said  that  the  chief 
recommendation  of  most  tropical  fruits  lies  in 
their  novelty.  Although  this  may  be  ad- 
mitted in  some  cases,  there  are  striliing  ex- 
ceptions. It  is  true  that  the  taste  for  certain 
tropical  fruits  has  to  be  acquired,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  Tomato,  an  ac- 
quired taste  has  been  followed  by  the , 
immense  popularity  of  this  fruit.  It  has  been 
said  by  travellers  that  the  three  most  delicious 
fruits  in  the  world  are  the  Pineapple,  Cheri- 
moyer, and  Mangosteen  (Garcinia  Mango- 
stana).  The  Mangosteen  is  as  yet  practi- 
cally unknown  in  Europe,  but  its  good  quali- 
ties may  be  judged  from  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Abel,  who  said  that  "  of  eastern  fruits  the 
celebrated  Mangosteen  is  first  in  beauty  and 
flavour."  Another  authority  declared  that 
"  the  flavour  of  the  Mangosteen  partakes  of 
the  combined  taste  of  the  Pineapple  and 
Peach,  and  other  equally  good  but  inexpressi- 
ble qualities."  A  peculiarity  of  this  fruit  is 
that  a  large  number  may  be  eaten  at 
once.  Therefore  one  can  understand  why 
these  are  always  charged  for  as  extras  on 
hotel  menus  in  Ceylon. 

Covent  Garden,  the  great  horticultural 
market  of  England,  affords  a  special  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  tro- 
pical fruits  which  are  seldom  seen  elsewhere 
in  this  country.  Rare  tropical  nuts  and  fruits 
may  also  be  seen  and  tasted  at  Shearn's 
Fruitarian  Restaurant  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  where  numerous  dainty  dishes  are 
made  entirely  of  fruits. 

The  following  sorts  have  recently  been  noted 
in  Covent  Garden,  and  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  give  a  few  of  the  particulars  concerning 
these,  as  well  as  descriptive  notes  from  my 
own  experience  in  the  tropics  : — 

M.4NGO  (Mangifera  indica)  (see  Supplemen- 
tary Illustration). — This  is  a  medium-sized  or 
large  tree ;  the  fruit  varies  from  the 
size  of  a  plum  to  that  of  a  large 
goose's  cs^s,;  very  juicy  and  often  of  a 
delicious  flavour;  it  is  very  popular  in  the 
Eastern  tropins  for  dessert  and  for  making 
chutneys.  The  fruits  seen  in  Covent  Garden 
are  usually  brought  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  they  are  small.  They  are  sold  wholesale 
at  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  dozen,  good  specimens 
being  retailed  occasionally  at  2S.  to  3s.  each. 

Avocado-pear  (Persea  gratissima)  (see  fig. 
177). — A  small  evergreen  tree,  having  fruits 
similar  to  large  green  Pears,  sometimes 
streaked  with  red.  It  is  a  salad  fruit  rather 
than  dessert ;  the  pulp  is  of  the  consistency  of 
firm  butter,  and  is  scooped  out  with  a  spoon, 
being  flavoured  with  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt. 
This  fruit  has  recently  become  popular  in 
America.  It  is  regularly  imported  to  London 
from   the   Canary    Islands,   and   finds   ready 


buyers  in  Covent  Garden  at  4s.  to  6s.  a  dozen, 
but  good  fruits  are  sometiines  retailed  at  the 
price  of  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  each. 

Gr.ipe-fruit  (Citrus  decumana  var.). — A 
globular  fruit  resembling  a  large  Orange,  to 
which  it  is  allied.  It  is  imported  in  cases  of 
50  to  100  or  more  fruits,  according  to  their 
size,  and  the  fruits  are  retailed  at  6d.  to  lod. 
each.  This  fruit  comes  chiefly  from  Florida, 
where  it  is  very  popular.  Americans  resident 
in  London  are  the  principal  buyers.  "  Grape- 
fruit "  is  an  American  name,  the  fruit  being 
a  variety  of  the  Pomelo  or  Shaddock. 

Pomegranate  (Punica  granatum). — .A  shrub 
or  small  tree,  with  showy  scarlet  flowers. 
The  fruits  are  large  and  globular,  about 
3  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  sometimes  of  a 
bright  red  or  orange-yellow  in  colour.  The 
interior  consists  of  numerous,  closely-packed, 
large  seeds,  which  are  coated  with  an  acid, 
juicy,  and  rather  astringent  pulp.  Pome- 
granates are  imported  from  South  F.urope 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  occasion,..lly  re- 
tailed in  London  at  about  6d.  to  lod.  each  or 
cheaper. 

Persimmon  (Diospyros  Kaki). — A  smaF., 
bu.shy  tree  of  the  Ebony  family.  The  fruit  is 
of  the  form  of  a  moderately-sized  Apple, 
bright  orange-yellow  in  colour,  with  a  shiny 
rind.  The  pulp,  j'ellowish  in  colour,  is  of  a 
peculiar  astringent  flavour,  for  which  a  taste 
has  to  be  acquired  before  it  can  be  enjoj'ed. 
The  fruit  has  an  attractive  appearance,  and 
it  travels  well.  Persimmons  are  sent  to 
Covent  Garden  from  South  Europe,  neatly 
packed  in  tissue  paper  and  shavings,  in  boxes 
containing  about  two  dozen  fruits  in  each. 
The  fruit  sells  at  about  8d.  to  lod.  each. 

Cherimoyer  or  Custard  Apple  (Anona 
Cherimolia). — A  large,  heart-shaped,  dull- 
green  fruit,  the  rind  of  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  formed  of  scales.  The  interior 
contains  white  granular  sweet  pulp,  some- 
what resembling  custard.  Weekly  consign- 
ments arrive  in  Covent  Garden  from 
.Madeira  during  the  winter  months.  The 
fruits  are  retailed  at  about  is.  or  more  each, 
being  sometimes  sold  in  W'est  End  shops  at 
double  or  treble  this  price.  Cherimo3'ers  do 
not  travel  well,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
every  consignment  arrives  in  London  in  an 
unsaleable  condition. 

Passion-fruit  (Passiflora  edulis).  —  The 
fruit  of  a  pretty  climber,  of  the  size  of  a  large 
Plum,  purple  when  ripe;  the  interior  consists 
of  sweet  acid  pulp  intermixed  with  the  seed; 
this,  beaten  up  with  a  pinch  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  forms  a  delicious  drink.  When  ripe, 
the  rind  soon  shrivels,  giving  the  fruit  an  un- 
favourable appearance  :  hence  it  is  not'  suited 
to  the  English  market.  Trial  shipments  have 
been  made  from  Australia  which  stood  trans- 
port well,  but  the  shrivelled  appearance  of  the 
rind  is  usually  against  its  sale.  In  Covent 
Garden  the  name  "  Passion-fruit  "  is  given 
to  another  species  of  Passiflora,  w  hich  seems 
to  be  the  Sweet  Cup. 

Sweet  Cup  or  Water  Lemon  of  Jamaica 
(Passiflora  laurifolia). — The  fruit  of  this  is  of 
the  size  of  a  duck's  egg,  the  rind  being 
smooth  and  of  a  pale  amber  colour.  It  is 
imported  regularly  from  Madeira,  where 
it  is  known  by  the  name  "  Maracugia."  The 
fruits  are  retailed  in  London  at  6d.  toSd.  .;ach. 
Both  this  and  the  preceding  species  are  some- 
times known  in  Covent  Garden  by  the  name 
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"  Granadilla,"  a  term  which  is  more  correctly 
applied  to  Passiflora  quadrangularis  (see  Supple- 
mentary Illustration). 

MoNSTEEA  DELicioSA. — A  Very  handsome 
creeper,  with  huge,  leathery,  curiously-perfo- 
rated leaves.  The  fruit  is  like  a  long,  green 
cone,  from  8  to  15  inches  long  ;  it  is  pleasantly 
fragrant  when  ripe,  and  partakes  of  the  flavour 


woody  shell,  which  can  only  be  broken  by  an 
axe  or  similar  implement.  The  seeds  are  the 
Butter  Nuts  of  shops  ;  each  contains  a  large, 
white  kernel,  which  has  a  very  pleasant,  nutty 
flavour.  The  Nuts  are  sold  in  England  at  about 
3d.  or  4d.  each. 

Cashew  Nut  (Anacardium  occidentale). — The 
fruit  of  a  moderate-sized,    spreading    tree.       It 


good  samples  at  6d.  to  8d.  a  lb.  The  Nuts  will 
keep  in  good  condition  for  several  years  if  kept 
dry.  A  sample  10  years  old  was  exhibited  at  the 
recent  Colonial  Fruit  Show  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall. 

Ground  Nut  or  Monkey  Nut  (Arachis  h}-- 
pogaea). — A  small,  leguminous  annual,  which 
has  the  peculiar  habit  of  burying  its  young  pods 
underground,  where  they  develop  and  ripen  ; 
these  are  forked  up  when  ready  for  harvesting, 
cleaned,  sorted  and  exported  in  their  small, 
grey,  papery  shells.  They  keep  good  for  a  long 
period,  and  are  generally  seen  in  small  lots  for 
sale  in  greengrocers'  and  fruiterers'  shops, 
the  retail  price  being  about  3d.  to  4d.  a  lb. 

LiCHi  or  LiTCHi  (Nephelium  Litchi)  (see  fig. 
179). — A  celebrated  Chinese  fruit  borne  on 
a  medium-sized  tree.  The  Lichi  is  usually  of 
the  form  of  a  small  Tlum,  with  a  thin,  brittle 
shell  of  a  reddish  colour,  covered  with  wart-like 
protuberances.  It  is  filled  with  a  sweet,  jelly- 
like, opaque  pulp,  and  is  held  in  great  esteem 
^^r  dessert  and  preserves  in  China.  Lichies  are 
obtainable  in  London  at  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb. 

LoQUAT  (Photinia  japonica). — A  small  Japan- 
e^ye  tree.  The  fruit  resembles  a  small  Apple  or 
Medlar,  and  is  of  a  sub-acid  flavour.  It  is 
sc  metimes  imported  from  .^outh  Europe. 


of  Pineapple,  but  the  small,  black  hairs  attached 
to  the  edible  portion  cause  an  uncomfortable 
sensation  in  the  throat.  The  fruits  arrive  in 
Covent  Garden  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
occasionally  from  Jamaica,  and  are  sold  at 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  each. 

GuAVA  (Psidium  Guava). — A  small  tree.  The 
fruit  varies  in  size  according  to  variety,  but 
usually  it  is  oval  and  about  the  size  of  a  med 
Pear.  It  is  renowned  for  making  jelly,  but  is 
not  popular  for  dessert.  Yet  the  fruit  has  ar- 
rived in  London  from  Madeira  in  increasing 
quantities  during  the  last  few  years  ;  it  is  said 
to  sell  at  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  a  dozen. 

Brazil  Nut  (BerthoUetia  excelsa)  (see 
178). — A  tall,  handsome  tree  of  Brazil.  The 
fruits  are  globular  in  shape  and  dark  brown, 
4  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  thick,  woody 
husk  ;  this  contains  the  hard-shelled  seeds,  which 
are  the  Brazil  Nuts  of  commerce.  They  are 
commonly  retailed  at  6d.  to  8d.  a  pound,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  These  are  used  at  some  res- 
taurants instead  of  suet  for  making  puddings. 

SouARi  Nut  or  Butter  Nut  (Caryocar 
nucifeaim). — A  lofty,  handsome  tree,  with  large, 
opposite  leaves,  native  of  tropical  South 
America-  It  produces  large,  dark-brown  fruits 
of  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and  similar  to  the 
Brazil-nut  fruit.  It  contains  about  four  large, 
kidney-shaped    seeds :    these    have    a    reddish. 


Fig.    177. — FRUITING   SPRAYS   OF   (xOP)   THE  AVOCADO-PEAR   (PERSEA   GRATISSIMA) 
AND  (base)  the  SAPODILLA  OR  NASEBERRY  (aCHRAS  SAPOTA).     (See  pp.  443  and  445,) 


consists  of  two  distinct  parts — ^a  much-enlarged, 
succulent,  green  receptacle,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  the  hard,  brown,  kidney-shaped  fruit. 
The  latter  contains  the  Nut,  which,  when 
roasted,  is  very  palatable.  These  Nuts,  though 
scarcely  known  in  Covent  Garden,  are  imported 
from  India  and  the  West  Indies  by  a  few 
dealers,  who  find  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  fruits,  there  are 
those  which  have  become  standard  commodities, 
such  as  Oranges,  Dates,  Figs,  &c.  Of  equa- 
torial or  strictly  tropical  fruits,  however,  there 
yet  remain  unrepresented  in  Covent  Garden 
in  number  which  are  of  excellent  quality,  and 
which  could  not  fail  to  become  popular  in 
Europe  if  they  could  only  be  imported  in  good 
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condition.  The  celebrated  Durian  fruit,  for 
instance,  is  itself  "  worth  a  journey  to  the 
East  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  eating  it," 
in  the  estimation  of  so  high  an  authority 
as  Dr.  Russell  Wallace.  Notwithstanding  its 
very  offensive  odour,  the  Malays  attribute 
marvellous  properties  to  this  fruit,  and  when 
It  is  in  season  they  camp  out  in  families  so  as 
to  enjoy  it  to  the  full.  The  following  fruits  are 
all  of  excellent  quality,  and  worth  the  attention 
of  epicures  and  dealers  \xv  tropical  fruits. 

DURI.\N  (Durio  zibethinus)  (see  fig.  180). — A 
gigantic,  quick-growing,  handsome  tree,  thriv- 
ing only  in  moist  and  hot  districts.  The  large, 
oblong  fruits,  which  are  coveied  with  formidable 


a  snowy-white  substance,  which  has  a  delicious 
flavour  and  melts  in  the  mouth.  The  fruits  are 
sold  at  about  Is.  to  Is.  4d.  per  dozen.  They  are 
always  charged  for  as  an  extra  at  hotels  in  Ce}'- 
lon.  A  few  specimens  of  this  fruit  were  once 
grown  in  the  conservatory  at  S3^on  House  Gar- 
dens, near  London,  and  were,  I  believe,  pre- 
sented to  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 

Sapodilla  or  Naseheery  (Achras  Sapotal  (see 
fig.  177). — A  small,  slow-growing  tree.  The  fruits 
vary  from  round  to  oval  in  shape,  and  are  about 
the  size  of  small  Apples.  When  ripe  they  be- 
come soft  and  of  a  dull-brownish  colour,  the 
skin  being  very  thin.  The  brownish  pulp  is  of 
a  sweet,  delicious  flavour.     Few  tropical  fruits 


[Pltologmfl:  by  H.  F.  Mncmjllriii. 

I7S FLOWERING    SHOOTS    AND    FRUITS    OF    THE    BRAZIL    NUT 

(beRTHOLLETIA   EXXELSa).       (See  p.  444.) 


spikes,  are  borne  mostly  on  the  stouter  branches, 
each  weighing,  when  ripe,  several  pounds.  The 
edible  portion  is  the  peculiar,  fat-like,  creamy 
substance  in  which  the  seeds  are  embedded.  In 
spite  of  its  odour,  Europeans  and  others  soon 
acquire  a  taste  for  it,  often  preferring  it  to  all 
other  fruits.  Locally,  the  fruits  are  sold  at  the 
equivalent  of  lOd.  to  Is.  6d.  each.  This  fruit 
has  probably  never  been  grown  in  Europe  ;  in- 
deed it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  has  been 
seen  there  in  an  edible  condition. 

Mangosteen  (Garcinia  mangostana).  —  A 
medium-sized,  slow-growing  tree,  with  large, 
handsome  leaves.  The  pretty,  smooth-skinned 
fruits  are  of  the  size  of  .\pples,  perfectly  round, 
and  purple  when  ripe.     Surrounding  the  seed  is 


can  equal  this  one  as  a  dessert  fruit.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  seen  in  Europe. 

Papaw  ot  Tree-Melon  (Carica  Papaya)  (see 
Supplementary  Illustration.) — A  small,  herba- 
ceous tree,  with  large  palmate  leaves,  the  large, 
hollow  fruits  are  roundish  or  oblong  in  shape, 
10  to  15  inches  long,  resembling  a  Sweet  Melon. 
They  are  very  refreshing,  and  are  said  to  be  an 
excellent  aid  to  digestion.  Vegetable  pepsin 
(papain)  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  in  an  unripe 
state.  The  leaves  have  the  property  of  render- 
ing meat  tender  if  wrapped  in  them  for  a  short 
time. 

Tree  Tomato  (Cyphomandra  betacea). — A 
shrub  or  small  tree.  The  fruit  is  of  the  form 
of  a  hen's  egg,  and  is  produced  in  large  num- 


bers. Orange-yellow  or  reddish-purple  when 
ripe,  it  has  a  very  pleasant,  slightly  acid  flavour, 
and  is  used  as  dessert  or  stewed.  Though  of 
the  Tomato  family  and  resembling  the  Tomato 
in  the  interior,  it  has  no  resemblance  to  it  in 
flavour.  The  tree  is  suited  to  sub-tropical  con- 
ditions,  and  the  fruit  bears  transport  well. 

Rambutax  (Nephelium  lappaceum). — A  large, 
spreading  tree.  The  fruit  is  orange-yellow  or 
bright  red,  about  2  inches  long,  of  an  oval  form, 
and  covered  with  long,  soft,  fleshy  spines  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  rind.  Surrounding  and  ad- 
hering to  the  seeds  is  a  white,  acidulous  pulp, 
which  is  pleasant  and  refreshing. 

Purple  Guava  (Psidium  Cattleyanum). — A 
small,  slender  tree  with  smooth  bark  and  shiny 
leaves.  The  fruits,  which  are  produced  in  great 
abundance,  in  two  crops  a  year,  are  readily 
distinguished  from  the  common  Guavas  by  their 
deep,  claret-coloured  rind.  They  are  filled  with 
a  juicy,  very  agreeable,  acid-sweet  pulp. 

The  following,  fruits  have  an  important  eco- 
nomic value  in  the  tropics,  but,  owing  to  their 
perishable  nature,  are  not  exactly  suitable  for 
importation  to  this  country  : 

Bread-fruit  (Artocarpus  incisa)  (see  Supple- 
mentary Illustration). — A  medium-sized,  very 
handsome  tree,  with  large,  shining,  deeply-cut 
leaves.  The  fleshy,  oval  fruit  is  of  the  size  of 
a  Musk  Melon,  pale  green  in  colour  ;  it  consists 
of  a  solid  mass  of  succulent  pulp,  which,  when 
sliced  and  roasted,  is  said  to  "  resemble  the 
crumb  of  a  new  loaf."  It  is  esteemed  as  a  vege- 
table for  curries,  and  is  prepared  and  eaten  in 
various  other  ways.  The  Rev.  Firminger,  who 
partook  of  the  fruit  irr  Ceylon,  considered  it 
"  hardly  distinguishable  from  an  excellent  batter 
pudding."  This  fruit  forms  the  principal  diet 
of  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  On  the 
recommendations  of  Captain  Cook,  the  explorer, 
special  expeditions  were  sent  by  the  British 
t-iovernment  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  live  plants  of  the  Bread- 
fruit tree  to  the  West  Indies,  where  the  tree  is 
now  established  and  commonly  cultivated.  The 
best  varieties  do  not  bear  seed.  The  tree  is 
largely  grown  along  the  south-western  sea-coast 
in  Ceylon. 

Jak-kruit  (-Artocarpus  integri  folia). — This 
enormous  fruit,  which  may  weigh  anything  up  to 
112  lbs.,  is  borne  on  the  trunk  and  older  branches, 
sometimes  at  the  base  of  the  trunk,  or  even 
under  the  ground  surface.  It  is  always  green, 
with  a  white  or  cream-coloured,  fleshy,  solid 
mass  of  pulp.  In  shape  it  is  usually  oblong  and 
irregular,  though  sometimes  almost  round  or 
oval.  The  succulent  rind  consists  of  somewhat 
hexagonal  knobs.  In  Ceylon  the  Jak-fruit  forms 
an  important  article  of  food  to  the  natives.  It 
is  cut  up  into  sections  and  sold  in  every  bizaar 
or  botique  at  a  few  cents  per  portion.  When 
ripe,  the  whole  fruit  has  an  overpowering  odour. 
The  large,  oval  seeds  are  roasted  and  eaten  in 
curries. 

Granadill.a.  (Passiflora  quadrangularis)  (see 
Supplementary  Illustration). — A  strong-growing 
climber,  bearing  large,  oblong,  greenish-yel- 
low fruits,  not  unlike  small  Vegetable  Mar- 
rows, which  are  hollow  when  ripe  and  contain 
a  mass  of  purplish,  sweet-acid  pulp,  mixed  with 
the  flat  seeds.  In  an  unripe  state  the  succulent 
portion  of  the  fruit  is  boiled  and  used  as  a  vege- 
table. The  fleshy,  tuberous  root  also  furnishes 
an  article  of  food. 

Houdapare  (Dillenia  indica)  (see  fig.  181). — .\ 
medium-sized  tree,  with  large,  handsome,  serrate 
leaves,  native  of  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  tropi- 
cal Asia.  It  produces  a  profusion  of  large, 
round,  green  fruits,  each  about  3  inches  in  dia- 
meter, being  very  juicy  and  acid.  The  fruit  is 
formed  by  the  much-enlarged,  fleshy,  closely-im- 
bricate  sepals  ;  it  is  used  for  making  jelly  and 
a  cooling  drink,  also  as  a  vegetable  in  curries. 
The  tree  is  suited  to  most  districts  at  medium 
elevations,  and  is  often  cultivated  both  for  orna- 
ment and  its  fruit.     //.  F.  W.umilhitu  F.t.S. 
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HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  SUITABLE 
FOR  FORGING. 

(Concluded  jrom  page  iS9.) 

Evergreen  Rhododendrons. — These  are  not 
quite  so  important  as  the  deciduous  varieties  for 
forcing,  but  amongst  them  there  are  many  beau- 
tiful plants — R.  nobleanum  (rose-carmine)  and 
R.  praecox  (rose-purple)  ;  both  of  these  can  be 
easily  obtained  in  tlower  at  Christmas.  For 
later  forcing  the  following  are  recommended  : — 
fastuosum  flore  pleno  (double  lilac),  Cunning- 
ham's White,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  (rosy- 
pink,  dark  spot),  Rosa  Mundi  (rosy-red,  dwarf). 
Chevalier  Felix  de  Sauvage  (red,  dark  spots), 
I'urity  (white),  and  John  Walter  (crimson). 
With  the  exception  of  R.  prascox,  which  can 
be  forced  for  several  years  in  succession,  it  is 
necessary  to  grow  most  of  the  plants  in  the  nur- 
sery before  using  them  again  for  forcing.  The 
flowers  of  all  Rhododendrons  are  better 
gummed,  i.e.,  a  drop  of  floral  gum  should  be 
placed  at  the  base  of  each  flower  as  soon  as 
it  is  expanded.  We  use  a  small  cycle  oil-can 
for  the  purpose.  In  addition  to  the  value  of 
these  plants  when  forced  for  conservatory  de- 
coration, the  flowers  are  very  useful  for  cut- 
ting, more  especially  when  gummed. 

RiBES. — Several  of  the  flowering  Currants  can 
be  readily  brought  into  flower  under  glass.  The 
best  for  the  purpose  are  R.  aureum  (yellow),  R. 
sanguineum  (deep  rose),  and  the  varieties  albi- 
dum  (white),  atrosanguineum  (dark  red),  and 
the  double  form,  floie  pleno.  The  Fuchsia- 
flowered  Gooseberry,  R.  speciosum  (deep  red), 
can  also  be  readily  brought  into  flower  indoors 
early  in  the  year. 

RoBiNiA. — Established  plants  in  pots  of  the 
species  R.  hispida  witl  respond  to  a  little  extra 
heat.  The  pendulous  racemes  of  soft,  pink 
flowers  are  very  pleasing. 

Roses. — These  are  very  largely  grown  under 
glass,  especially  for  cut-flower  purposes,  a  large 
number  of  the  varieties  being  suitable,  especially 
amongst  the  Hybrid  Teas.  The  plants  must  be 
grown  at  least  a  year  in  pots  previous  to  forc- 
■  ing. 

SpiR/Eas. — Amongst  the  shrubby  Spiraeas 
several  can  be  forced,  and  they  are  very  effec- 
tive. The  plants  may  be  used  for  two  or  three 
years  in  succession  it  not  forced  before  they  are 
well  established  in  the  pots.  The  following 
species  have  white  flowers: — S.  arguta,  S.  pruni- 
folia  flore  pleno  (the  long  growths  are  thickly 
studded  with  small,  double  blossoms)  ;  S.  Thun- 
bergii,  and  S.  van  Houttei. 

Staphyle.i. — The  species  S.  colchica  is  a 
grand  subject  for  greenhouse  decoration,  the 
pendant,  white  flowers  being  more  pleasing 
under  glas.=  than  out-of-doors,  and  they  are  frag- 
rant. 

Syringa  (Lilac). — These  shrubs,  are  largely 
forced  to  supply  cut  bloom  in  several  market 
nurseries.  Many  florists'  shops  are  gay  with 
Lilac  in  winter.  To  obtain  the  flowers  early  the 
plants  are  lifted  and  subjected  to  great  heat,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  the  house  dark  and  very 
damp.  With  such  drastic  treatment  the  plants 
are  little  or  no  use  for  conservatory  decoration. 
To  flower  plants  suitable  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose  a  temperature  of  65°  to  75°  F.  is  suffi- 
cient. Till  the  trusses  are  well  developed,  the 
plants  should  be  kept  in  the  dark,  after  which 
the  light  may  be  gradually  admitted  and  the 
temperature  reduced.  After  flowering,  all  the 
plants  will  require  at  least  two  years  in  a  nur- 
sery. The  shoots  must  be  cut  hard  back,  and, 
as  soon  as  growth  commences,  all  surplus 
growths  rubbed  off.  The  chief  object  to  aim  for  in 
growing  Lilacs  is  a  few  very  strong  shoots,  the 
number,  of  course,  being  governed  by  the  size 
of  the  bushes.  On  small  plants  six  shoots  are 
ample,  while  on  extra  large  ones  15  to  18  shoots 
can  be  left  to  mature.  As  most  of  the  Lilacs  are 
grafted  it  is  important  to  cut  away  all  suckers 
which  appear  at  the  base.  In  the  August  pre- 
ceding the  lifting  of  the  plants  for  forcing  it  is 
important  to  chop  around  them  with  a  spade. 
This  materially  assists  the  ripening  of  the 
growths.  In  addition  to  Lilacs  in  bush  form, 
some  varieties  make  very  nice  standards.  The 
two  best  varieties  for  forcing  are  Marie  Legraye 
<white),  and  Charles  X.  (rose-purple).    Other  good 


sorts  are  alba  grandiflora  (pure  white).  Souvenir 
de  Louis  Spathe  (dark  purple),  Mme.  Lemoine 
(double  white),  and  President  Grevy  (light  blue). 
Small  bush  plants  ui  6-inch  pots  20  to  24  inches 
in  height  of  the  variety  Marie  Legraye  form 
charming  subjects  fur  small  greenhouses  or  the 
side  stages  of  larger  structures.  These  are  known 
in  the  trade  as  miniature  Lilacs. 

Viburnum. — Several  of  these  readily  lend 
themselves  to  forcing,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  V.  Tinus,  which  flowers  outside  in  mid-win- 
ter, forcing  should  nut  be  attempted  too  early  in 
the  year.  ^^  macrocephalum  (extra-large,  white 
flowers),  V.  Opulus  var.  sterile  (Snowball  Tree), 
v.  tomentosum  var.  plicatum,  and  V.  Tinus 
(I-^urustinus)  are  the  best.  With  the  exception 
of  V.  Tinus,  Viburnums  seldom  force  satisfac- 
torily two  years  in  sucoeasion. 

Wistaria. — Grown  in  the  form  of  small 
standards,  there  is  nothing  amongst  the  many 
trees  and  shrubs  used  for  forcing  to  surpass  a 
well-flowered  plant  of  W.  chinensis  (sinensis). 
This  spring  we  had  a  plant  in  a  9-inch  or  10- 
inch  pot  with  80  racemes  of  lilac-coloured 
flowers.  The  variety  alba  is  pleasing,  but  it  is 
surpassed  by  V.  multijuga  var.  alba,  which  is 
very  free  flowering. 

Xanthoceras. — The  Chinese  species  X.  orbi- 
folia  is  a  lovely  plant,  with  racemes  of  'hite 
flowers  streaked  with  red  at  the  base.  We  find  it 
advisable  to  purchase  specially-grown  plants  for 
forcing,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  wood  to  be 
extra  vigorous. 

Zenobia. — Z.  speciosa  and  var.  pulverulenta 
are  evergreen  shrubs  with  waxy-white  blossoms, 
which  are  useful  towards  the  end  of  the  forcing 
season.  '  A.  Osborn. 
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PLANTS    UNDEE  GLASS. 


FORESTRY. 

FAILURES  IN  PLANTING. 
The  article  by  W.  P.  R.  on  p.  357,  under  the 
above  heading,  possessed  much  interest.  May 
I  suggest  that  the  real  cause  of  his  failures 
was  th^t  he  commenced  planting  too  late  in  the 
season?  The  secret  of  success  lies  in  getting 
the  plants  in  early,  as  the  tree  or  plant  gets 
settled  down  and  the  soil  becomes  firm  before 
the  plant  shows  any  sign  of  life.  In  W.  P.  P.'s 
caise  the  sap  must  have  been  well  on  the  move, 
even  if  no  outward  signs  of  it  could  be  seen. 
Last  season  I  planted  35,000  plants,  and  I  have 
95  per  cent,  living  now,  but  I  had  finished  plant- 
ing by  the  lOlh  of  March.  The  varieties  planted 
were  Scotch  Fir,  Austrian  Pine,  Hazel,  Abies 
Douglasii  (a  splendid,  quick-growing  Conifer 
both  ornamental  and  for  timber  value),  English 
and  Japanese  Larch,  Holly,  Yew,  and  Picea 
grandis,  this  latter  variety  being  planted  more 
for  experience  than  otherwise.  It  is  a  handsome 
Conifer,  and  I  find  it  has  made  very  good 
growth  for  one  season.  The  Austrian  Pine  is,  I 
think,  one  of  the  easiest-grown  Conifers  we 
have,  as  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  making 
plenty  of  fibrous  roots  ;  therefore,  it  is  quite  easy 
to  transplant.  The  cost  of  labour  depends  on 
the  kind  of  soil.  The  general  price  for  hole 
digging  in  this  neighbourhood  is  15s.  per  1,000 
(the  soil  is  rather  chalky),  and  the  size  of  the 
hole  is  15  inches  square  by  10  inches  deep.  These 
measurements  allow  plenty  of  room.  The  plant- 
ing is  generally  done  by  day  work,  it  being  next 
to  impossible  to  get  good  planting  done  by  piece 
work.  It  is  useless  to  plant  Spruce  Fir  on  this 
soil,  as  last  season  I  cut  50  large  trees,  and  not 
one  of  them  was  sound,  whilst  some  were  mere 
shells.  The  reasun  appears  to  be  that  the  tap 
root  had  entered  the  chalk  and  had  set  up  a 
rot  which  extended,  in  some  instances,  30  feet 
up  the  tree.  I  have  been  informed  that  there 
were  some  200  cut  here  10  years  ago,  and  not  one 
tree  was  sound.  Perhaps  some  forester  will 
give  us  his  experience  in  the  matter?  A.  Good- 
ing, Easlham  Ilotiw,  Chichester. 


Esq,, 


Clivias. — The  plants  which  bloomed  first  last 
spring  must  now  again  be  placed  into  heat,  for, 
by  using  the  same  plants  for  early  flowering 
each  year,  they  may  be  got  quicker  into  bloom, 
having  had  their  proper  resting  period.  Apply 
liquid  manure  to  the  roots  as  soon  as  the  plants 
have  commenced  to  grow. 

The  Fernery. — All  Ferns,  but  especially  Adi- 
antums,  should  be  carefully  examined  and  any 
decayed  fronds  in  the  centre  of  large  specimens 
should  be  removed,  also  any  fronds  that  are  in- 
fested with  scale  insects ;  these  leaves  should 
be  burned. 

Stove  plants. — Any  of  the  plants  in  the  stove 
that  are  infested  with  insects  that  cannot  be 
killed  by  means  of  a  vaporising  compound,  should 
be  carefully  cleaned  with  a  liquid  insecticide 
and  all  large-leaved  species  sponged  with  clean 
soft  water.  It  is  necessary  to  cleanse  the  under- 
side of  the  leaves,  as  any  red  spider  that  is 
present  is  generally  to  be  found  there.  At  this 
season  very  little  syringing  can  be  done,  except 
on  bright  mornings,  therefore  the  greater  need 
exists  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  insect  pests. 
Admit  a  little  air  through  the  bottom  ventilators 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable ;  if  this  is 
practicable  only  for  a  few  minutes  it  will  do 
good. 

Camellias. — Make  frequent  applications  of 
liquid  manure  to  the  roots  of  plants  now  swell- 
ing their  flower-buds.  If  two  or  three  buds  are 
found  together  upon  one  shoot,  thin  them  out 
to  one  bud.  If  the  plants  are  growing  in  a 
border,  take  every  precaution  to  examine  the 
soil  to  see  if  water  is  needed  ;  otherwise,  if  the 
slightest  drought  is  experienced,  the  flower-buds 
will  drop. 

Palms. — Any  Palms  that  are  in  a  cool  tem- 
perature should  be  kept  rather  on  the  dry  side 
at  present,  but  care  must  be  exercised  to  pre- 
vent the  plants  suffering  injury  from  drought. 

Nerine. — Plants  that  have  made  their  growth 
should  be  gradually  dried  off.  Place  them  in 
a  position  on  the  southern  side  of  a  greenhouse. 

Cordyline. — Any  specimens  that  have  lost  their 
lower  leaves  should  have  their  tops  taken  off, 
and  the  tops  may  be  placed  in  bottles  of  water 
containing  pieces  of  charcoal.  They  will  soon 
form  roots,  and  may  be  potted  up  when  this  has 
taken  place.  The  stems  should  be  kept  for 
propagation,  and  may  be  inserted  later  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  vine  eyes. 

Miscellaneous  forcing  plants. — Batches  of  all 
the  forcing  p'ants  at  command  should  be  placed 
in  heat  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  establishment. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 


Cypripediums. — Members  of  this  genus  be- 
longing to  the  cooler  section  are  amongst  the 
most  important  Orchids  flowering  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  For  ease  in  culture  and 
free  blooming  these  slipper  Orchids  have 
no  equals.  The  flowers  possess  great  last- 
ing qualities,  and  suffer  little  from  the 
effects  of  fogs,  which  damage  almost  all 
other  Orchid  flowers,  so  that  these  winter- 
blooming  Cypripediums  form  a  most  useful  and 
popular  class  of  plants.  For  all  kinds  of  de- 
corative purposes  the  flowers  are  invaluable ; 
they  may  be  used  as  cut  blooms,  or  the  plants 
themselves  may  be  taken  into  the  dwelling 
rooms  for  a  few  days,  and,  with  reasonable 
care,  no  harm  will  result.  When  cut,  the 
flowers  are  useful,  on  account  of  their  long- 
lasting  properties,  and,  ai  ranged  with  suitable 
ornamental  foliage,  they  will  present  a  pleasing 
appearance.  Cypripediums  when  in  flower 
should  always  be  grouped  by  themselves,  as 
they  are  more  effective  than  when  placed 
amongst  other  flowering  Orchids. 

Winter  treatment.—  Cypripediums  are  never 
inactive  at  any  time  of  the  year ;  there- 
fore, to  allow  them  to  remain  dry  at 
their  roots  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
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is  an  injurious  practice.  On  the  other  hand, 
excessive  applications  of  water  to  the  soil  dur- 
ing the  winter  season  are  not  advisable.  When 
a  plant  has  its  flowers  fully  developed  very 
little  water  will  be  required,  following  up  this 
treatment  during  the  flov\ering  period  and  for 
some  few  weeks  alterwards.  A  moist  atmosphere 
must  be  maintained  always,  but  care  should  be 
exercised  to  avoid  a  saturated  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  and 
especially  during  the  night.  If  everything  is 
done  to  maintain  the  correct  atmospheric  tenn- 
perature  and.  the  plants  are  in  a  clean,  healthy 
and  sturdy  condition,  they  will  grow  all  the 
more  freely  when  the  days  lengthen  in  the  New 
Year. 

Cattlcyas. — At  this  season  of  the  year  not 
many  species  of  these  beautiful  plants  are  in 
flower,  but  the  bigeneric  Laslio-Cattleyas  are 
nearly  always  more  or  less  in  flower,  and  the 
great  diversity  in  shape,  size  and  colouring  of 
their  flowers  is  most  welcome.  With  the  blooming 
of  the  C.  labiata  vari<:ties  finished,  C.  Trianas  and 
C.  Percivalliana  will  be  the  next  to  flower.  Some 
plants  have  already  flower-buds  showing  in  the 
sheaths,  and  in  a  few  weeks'  time  these  will 
be  in  their  full  beauty.  Afford  such  plants  a 
suitable  position  in  which  to  develop  their 
blooms,  and  take  measures  to  keep  the  rooting 
material  a  little  more  moist  than  hitherto. 
These  remarks  also  apply  tc^  Cattleya  hybrids 
that  are  ia  a  similar  condition. 

Oncidhim  chierophorum. — This  charming  little 
plant  is  again  in  flower,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
brightest  of  winter-blooming  Orchids.  The 
plaats  should  be  afforded  a  cool-intermediate 
temperature,  and  should  not  be  given  large  re- 
ceptacles or  much  rooting  compost.  Owing  to 
the  liability  of  this  species  to  decay  from 
damp,  ths  plants  should  be  kept  well  up  to 
th?  roof,  and  the  pans  be  well  drained,  so  that 
when  water  is  applied  it  will  soak  away  readil). 
Ample  root  moisture  is  necessaiy,  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  such  a  smail-habited  plant 
may  be  easily  injured  by  an  overdose  of  mois- 
ture, which  may  happen  when  the  receptacle  is 
not  perfectly  provided  with  material  for  drainage. 

Vanda  Amesiaua  and  V.  '.Va^soNiL— These 
very  distinct  and  beautiful  Vandas  are  now 
flowering,  and  as  winter-blooming  subjects  they 
are  difficult  to  surpass.  After  the  flowers  aie 
over  the  plant  passes  through  a  brief  period  of 
inactivity,  when  but  little  water  at  the  roots  is 
required.  Do  not  allow  the  plants  to  shrivel, 
as  such  treatment — by  many  persons  miscalled 
resit — is  very  weakening  and  harmtul  to  them. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora. — This  charming  little 
species  is  now  blooming,  and  is  always  pleas- 
ing when  dotted  about  the  houses.  The  flowers 
are  produced  on  the  partly-developed  growths, 
and  until  such  time  as  the  laths  are  fully  fur- 
nished with  growth,  moisture  should  be  afforded 
at  the  roots  plentifully.  Plants  needing  new 
looting  material  should  have  this  afforded  when 
new  roots  are  seen  pushing  forth  from  the  new 
growths. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Py  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

The  annual  seed  order. — Nearly  -every  post 
brings  a  catalogue  of  vegetable  or  flower  seeds 
for  next  year's  crops,  and  these  are  sufficient  to 
remind  us  that  w^  are  about  to  commence 
another  season.  Many  of  the  ca.talogiies  are 
got  up  in  an  excellent  manner,  and  contain 
plates  which  illustrate  some  of  the  principal 
kinds  of  the  popular  vegetable^?.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  nowadays  for  gardeners  to  consider 
which  is  the  best  s^eed  firm,  and  my  advice  is 
that  they  should  not  confine  their  orders  to  any 
particular  firm,  but  obtain  the  best  novelties 
direct  from  the  firms  introducing  those  novel- 
ties, for  in  this  manner  they  will  be  most  likely 
to  obtain  true  stock.  There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost  now  in  preparing  the  seed  list.  In  order 
that  suitable  selections  may  be  made,  its  pre- 
paration needs  much  care,  and  it  is  essential 
that  the  compilation  of  such  a  list  should  be 
exclusively  left  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
gardener,  who  knows  best  what  is  requisite  to 
maintain  a  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  through- 
out the  year  which  will  meet  the  demand.  The 
collections  advertised  by  the  seedsmen  are  many 
of   them   admirable,   but   I    do    not    recommend 


their  purchase,  for  the  reason  that  the  man  in 
charge  of  a  particular  garden  may  be  expected 
to  know  best  what  is  required,  and  it  may 
happen  that  the  particular  crop  he  may  require 
in  largest  quantities  may  be  but  indifferently 
represented,  even  in  the  best  collection  of  seeds. 
The  seed  order  should  consist  in  the  main  of 
standard  varieties  that  are  known  to  succeed 
well  in  the  locality.  But  if  a  few  of  the  most 
promising  of  untried  novelties  are  also  obtained 
for  comparison  with  standard  sorts,  the  result 
will  always  be  interesting,  and  occasionally  the 
crops  will  have  a  peculiar  value. 

Onions. — The  culture  of  extra  large  Onions 
mainly  depends  upon  ensuring  that  the  plants 
will  have  a  long  season  of  growth.  The  seeds 
therefore  may  be  sown  before  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, but  not  later  than  the  third  week  in 
January.  Prepare  a  compost  consisting  of 
light,  fibrous  loam  two  parts,  and  leaf-mould 
and  manure  from  a  spent  mushroom  bed,  one 
part  each,  adding  sufficient  road  or  river  sand 
to  ensure  porosity.  Mix  the  ingredients  tho- 
roughly together  and  have  the  compost  suffi- 
ciently dry  that  it  may  be  pressed  firmly  to- 
gether, which  would  be  inadvisable  if  it  were 
in  a  wet  condition.  Boxes  having  a  depth  of 
4^  inches  should  be  provided  with  drainage  and 
filled  with  the  compost.  In  sow  ing  the  seeds,  these 
should  only  barely  be  covered  with  some  of  the 
finest  of  the  soil.  Apply  a  good  watering  after 
sowing,  and  place  the  boxes  in  a  heat  of  50°  to 
55°.  Reliable  varieties  include  Ailsa  Craig, 
Cranston's  Excelsior,  and  Leamington  Giant. 

Tomatos. — Plants  which  were  raised  last 
month  ajid  ar^  now  in  3-inch  pots  should  be 
placed  on  shelves  in  the  lightest  possible  posi- 
tion where  the  heat  is  about  55'-'.  Extreme  care 
must  be  exercised  in  watering  these,  it  being 
necessary  to  keep  them  on  the  dry  side,  and 
any  water  that  is  applied  should  be  tepid  when 
used.  The  plants  must  not  be  over-potted,  and 
the  3-inch  pots  will  generally  be  found  sufficient 
until  the  middle  of  next  month,  when  the  plants 
may  be  repotted  into  5-inch  pots,  taking  care 
to  provide  them  with  perfect  drainage. 

Celery. — At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  Celery 
is  so  much  in  request,  it  is  desirable  to  lift  a 
good  stock  and  store  the  plants  in  a  cool  shed 
in  sand  or  ashes,  when,  if  not  placed  too  thickly 
together,  they  will  remain  perfectly  good  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month. 

Preparations  for  seed  sowing. — In  a  very  short 
space  of  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  sow  seeds 
of  various  crops  in  gentle  heat  under  glass.  Re- 
pair the  seed  boxes,  therefore,  and  make  new 
ones  if  required.  Prepare  labels,  tie  them  into 
bundles,  and  place  the  various  kinds  of  soil 
under  cover,  so  that  all  will  be  in  readiness  for 
use. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Wall  fruit  trees. — The  top  dressing  and  reno- 
vating of  wall  trees  should  be  pushed  forward 
at  every  opportunity.  The  prunings  and  leaves 
should  always  be  carefully  ralied  up  and  burnt, 
and  never  dug  into  the  ground,  otherwise  the 
spread  of  insect  pests  will  result. 

General  work. — If  Peach  trees  have  not  yet 
been  detached  from  the  walls,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  having  them  untied  and  made  secure 
from  accident  by  wind  or  snow.  Burn  the  ties 
or. shreds,  and  avoid  washing  these  or  other 
trees  during  severe  weather.  In  frosty  weather 
work  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  carting  manure 
and  soils  to  positions  where  they  will  be  re- 
quired, also  in  making  stakes  and  labels.  Get 
the  rubbish  together  and  burn  it,  and  mix  the 
ashes  and  surplus  soils  in  readiness  for  future 
top-dressings.  Clean  out  liquid  manure  tanks 
and  apply  the  manure  water  to  orchard  trees 
that  have  carried  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  but  first 
loosen  the  surface  soil  or  turf.  The  cleansihg 
of  trees  from  injurious  in.sects  should  be  perse- 
vered with  at  every  opportunity  while  the  trees 
are  in  a  dormant  state.  Scale  insects  on 
Peaches  and  Pears  are  difficult  to  destroy,  and 
in  bad  cases  they  should  be  removed  by  means 
of  a  strip  of  wood,  arnd  afterwards  washed  with 
a  stiff  brush  before  syringing.  \\  here  Black 
Currant  bud  mite  is  in  evidence,  hand-picking 
should  be  resorted  to  if  possible,  burning  the 
buds  afterwards. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W.  FvFE,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Ornamental  water. — Few  features  are  more 
effective  in  the  pleasure  ground  than  a  stream  or 
brooklet  of  running  water.  We  have  recently 
been  engaged  in  the  interesting  work  of-changing 
the  course  of  the  overflow  from  a  sheet  of  orna- 
mental water.  The  origiiLal  overflow  dropi>ed 
unobserved  into  a  culvert  9  feet  deep,  in  which 
it  remained  for  a  length  of  about  50  yards.  The 
result  of  our  work  is  the  provision  of  an  open 
brooklet  of  irregular  width,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  length  as  the  original  culvert.  There  are 
four  perpendicular  falls,  two  of  these  being  2  feet 
6  inches  each,  and  two  8  feet  6  inches  \\  r 
have  preserved  the  sound  of  the  falling  water, 
and  have,  in  addition,  obtained  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  water  rush  over  the  shining^ 
pebbles  and  falls.  Two  years  ago  we  con- 
verted a  culvert  nearly  100  yards  in  length  into 
an  open  brooklet.  This  has  now  all  the  charms 
of  a  running  stream  of  clean  spring  water,  to- 
gether with  the  addition  of'  trout.  Such  a 
brooklet  permits  of  bold  masses  of  Japanese 
Iiises  being  planted  along  its  banks,  and  their 
effect  is  magnificent  in  July  and  August. 
These  Irises  are  capable  of  thriving  in  almost 
any  soil  and  situation,  but  in  a  heavy  clay 
soil,  the  addition  of  leaf-mould  and  peat  will 
promote  a  freer  growth.  If  any  planting  of 
Japanese  Irises  or  similar  species  has  yet  to 
be  done,  it  had  better  be  deferred  for  two 
months.  Spanish  Irises  planted  over  a  ground- 
work of  Polyanthus  have  an  admirable  effect^ 
and  will  flower  in  May  and  June,  therefore  be- 
fore the  Japanese  species.  For  flowering  in 
August  and  September,  Nemesia  strumosa, 
with  its  numerous  shades  of  colour,  and 
Lilium  speciosum  may  be  recommended. 'There 
may  also  be  planted  such  shrubby  Spiraeas  as 
S.  tomentosa,  S.  ruberrima,  and  the  variety 
Anthony  Waterer  ;  Senecio  clivorum,  and,  as  in- 
dividual specimens  by  the  water  banks,  Ver- 
bascum  Olympicum.  Rheum  atropurpureum,, 
R.  palmatum,  Saxifraga  peltata.  Yucca  recurva 
glauca,  Y.  filamentosa,  Gunnera  manicata, 
Funkia  grandiflora,  F.  Sieboldii  elatior,  Eula- 
Ha  zebrina,  Pampas  Grass  and  hardy  Bamboos,. 
if  arranged  according  to  their  heights  and 
colours  and  flowering  season  along  the  banks 
of    such    a   stream    will    constitute    a   delightful 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 


Early  Pineapples. —Where  ripe  fruits  are  re- 
quired in  June,  plants  of  The  Queen  Pine,  being 
the  best  variety  for  early  fruiting,  should  now 
be  started.  If  they  are  plunged  in  a  bed  that 
will  retain  a  temperature  from  fire  heat  of 
about  85°,  the  plants  need  not  be  disturbed, 
but  if  the  bed  is  formed  of  fermenting  materials 
alone,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  plants, 
add  fresh  fermenting  materials  to  i  Urease  the 
heat,  and  then  firmly  replunge  the  plants.  This 
cannot  be  done  without  the  plants  receiving 
some  injury,  but  it  will  afford  an  opportunity 
to  top-dress  them  with  artificial  manure  and 
fresh  compost.  The  atmospheric  temperature 
at  night  should  range  from  65^  to  70^,  and  that 
for  the  day,  obtained  from  fire  heat,  70°  to  75°, 
slightly  ventilating  the  house  when  the  sun 
causes  the  temperature  to  rise  to  80°,  but  clos- 
ing the  ventilators  again  as  soon  as  the  warmth 
commences  to  wane,  spraying  the  surfaces  of 
the  bed  and  the  pathways  with  tepid  water  at 
the  same  time.  On  fine  days  the  pathways 
should  also  be  damped  early  in  the  morning. 
Be  careful  not  to  over-water  the  plants,  but 
apply  tepid  water  when  it  is  necessary,  slightly 
enriched  with  Peruvian  guano.  On  very  frosty 
or  windy  nights  cover  the  roof  of  the  house 
with  blinds  so  as  to  maintain  the  necessary 
temperature  without  excessive  fire  heat. 

Plants  for  sueeession. — Plants  raised  from 
suckers  last  autumn  should  be  kept  at  rest  until 
the  middle  of  February  in  an  atmospheric  tem- 
perature at  night  of  55°  to  60°,  allowing  this 
to  rise  slightly  during  the  day.  The  plunging 
material  should  possess  a  temperature  of  75*^ 
to  80°.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  in 
watering  at  this  time  when  the-  roots  are  in- 
active, remembering,  however,  that  if  they  are 
allowed  to  become  too  dry  they  will  be  liable 
to   fruit  prematurely. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  ns  specimens  oj  plaiUs 
for  naming,  should  be  addtessed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  uarden,   London. 


it  lull 


Cotmnunications  should  bt. 

signed  by  the  writer      I/dis       I    (I  mt  be 

printed,  but  kept  as  a  guat  in( 
Special  Notice  to  Correspondents  ^  nut 

uttdertake  to  pi  I    I    i      i  i  it    ns  or 

to  return  unu^  ilht^ti  Ui    is,  unUss  by 

special  armi  t  ,s  n  t  holi  himselj 

responsible  foi  it  y  his     luspondents 

illustrations.- V       1  i  j,    lllomu  .   in  ItusUeil 

photographs  or  dt  iwtnt,^  suit  lb  c  for  itpt  luction  oj 
gardens,  or  of  lemail  able  plitnts  /lovers  tiets,  &c  but  ne 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  mjuiy 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Perennials  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  at 
3,500  Roses  and  Fruit  Trees,  at  1.30.      Thousands 


Japanesi 
&c.,  at  5 
Morris. 


bulbs 
iliiuns,  atl.  Azale 
t  67  &  68,  Cheaps 


11.30.  1,693  cas 
s.  Rhododendrons,  Pain 
ie,  E.C.,  by  frotheroe 


Average    Mean    Tei 
deduced  from  obseiv 
at  Greenwich— 385''. 
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In  reviewing  some  of  the  chief 
Events  of  events  that  have  marked  the 
the  Year,    year  now  nearing  its  close,   our 

tlioughts  are  once  again  directed 
to  the  exhibition  held  in  April  last  at  Ghent. 
The  usual  quinqu'ennial  exhibition  of  the 
Soci(?t6  Royale  d'Agriculture  et  de  Botanique 
df  Gand  was  invested  this  year  with  more 
tlmn  its  usual  importance  by  I  he  fact  that  it 
commemorated  the  Society's  centenary. 
Many  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar 
\vith  the  brilliant  history  of  the  Ghent  Society, 
and  its  intimate  association  with  the  extraor- 
dinary development  of  Belgian  horticulture. 
Those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
exhibition  for  themselves  could  not  fail  to 
admire  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the 
arrangements  for  so  vast  a  display  were 
carried  out,  as  well  as  the  hospitable 
welcome  offered  to  foreign  guests  of 
every  nationality.  Time  had  wrought  great 
changes  since  the  holding  of  the  previous 
quinquennial  show  ;  the  president,  secretary, 
and  several  other  officials  h.nd  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  death,  and  their  places  were  worthily 
taken  by  others  ;  but  the  traditions  of  Ghent 
horticulture  were  maintained  in  the  fullest 
degree,  and  from  every  point  of  view  the 
exhibition  was  successful.  During  the  Ghent 
Week  a  botanical  congress  took  place,  at 
which  several  important  papers  were  read, 
including  one  by  M.  Noel  Bernard  upon 
"  Symbiosis,"  which  formed  the  subject  of 
a  review  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  journal ; 
thus  something  was  done  to  honour  the  ex- 
cellent counsel  offered  by  the  late  Comte 
Kerchove  de  Dcnterghem  in  the  address  he 
delivered  to  a  quinquennial  jury  in  igoj. 

.\lthough  there  has  been  no  unusual  event 
of  first-rate  importance  in  our  own  country, 
the  year  has  been  marked  by  activity  in  all 
departments.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
SoL-iety  has  held  the  customary  exhibitions 
in  the  Temple  gardens  and  at  Holland 
House,  and  they  have  been  even  more  suc- 
cessful than  hitherto,  the  numerous  visitors 


at  the  Temple  Show  being  now  fegarded, 
singularly  enough,  as  something  of  a  disad- 
vantage. On  the  last  occasion  the  Council 
reserved  the  exhibition  for  several  hours  on 
the  second  day  exclusively  for  Fellows,  and 
in  this  way  sought  to  restore  to  them  the 
opportunity  for  making  a  critical  inspection 
of  the  exhibits  that  has  become  almost  im- 
possible in  recent  years  owing  to  the  vast 
numbers  who  visit  this  show.  We  would  ex- 
press the  hope  that  a  similar  concession  may 
be  granted  in  the  future,  for,  since  the  Coun- 
cil are  unable  .to  arrange  for  larger  tents  and 
broader  paths  in  them,  there  appears  to  be  no 
other  method  by  which  the  enthusiastic 
horticulturist  can  hope  to  reap  the  full  ad- 
vantages whicli  are  offered  by  the  show. 

The  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruits  was 
held  at  a  rather  late  date  in  October,  and, 
consequently,  the  display  was  principally  one 
of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Grapes,  the  softer  fruits 
from  out-door  culture  having  passed  several 
weeks  earlier.  The  show,  on  the  whole,  was 
not  above  the  average  merit,  for,  whilst  the 
season's  .Apple  crop  was  a  fairly  abundant 
one.  Pears  were  remarkably  deficient.  Dur- 
ing the  exhibition  there  was  a  conference  on 
the  spraying  of  fruit  trees  for  the  destruction 
of  insect  and  fungal  pests,  and  several  papers 
on  the  subject  were  contributed  by  scientific 
experts.  These  papers  were  published  in  our 
own  columns,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
various  opinions  expressed  by  the  experts 
appeared  to  practical  men  so  conflicting 
that  the  immediate  value  of  the  confer- 
ence was  somewhat  depreciated.  There 
is  little  doubt,  however,  that  we  are 
apt  to  expect  too  much  from  the  experts, 
and  in  our  impatience  look  to  them 
for  simple  directions  for  effectually  dcsti-oy- 
ing  every  pest  that  menaces  our  crops.  This 
is  obviously  unreasonable,  and  cultivators 
must  not  be  despondent  when  th-j)'  are  told 
that  preventive  measures  are  usually  effective, 
but  remedial  measures  rarely  satisfactory. 
The  points  that  were  most  clearly  proved 
were  (i)  that  greater  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  preparation  of  the  spray  fluids,  and  (2) 
that  much  of  the  success  depends  upon  the 
season  at  wdiich  they  are  applied  and  the 
form  in  which  they  are  delivered  from  the 
spraying  apparatus. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  paragraph  which 
appears  on  another  page,  that  the  fruit  show 
is  to  be  discontinued  next  year,  and  in  its 
place  are  offered  a  series  of  prizes  for  British- 
grown  fruit  and  vegetables  spread  over  the 
whole  twelve  months.  This  appears  to  us 
an  excellent  arrangement,  as  it  will  give  an 
additional  interest  to  the  fortnightly  meet- 
ings. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been 
held  almost  every  fortnight  during  the 
year,  and  in  order  that  the  sequence  might 
not  be  seriously  interfered  with,  the  Council 
again  convened  meetings  in  two  cases  imme- 
diately following;  Bank  Holidays,  thus  caus- 
ing inconveniences  that  have  already  been 
commented  upon  by  some  of  our  corre- 
spondents. 

The  special  societies  have  generally  pros- 
pered, and  it  is  again  our  pleasure  to  remark 
upon  the  increased  support  given  to  the 
National  Rose  .Society,  whose  growth  in 
recent  years  has  been  of  an  extraordinarv 
character.  Twehc  months  ago  we  com- 
mented  upon   this   circumstance.      The   total 


membership  was  then  2,484,  and  during  th& 

present  year  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
666  members.  At  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  this  Society,  the  members  made  a  presen- 
tation to  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  ser- 
vices. 

The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  has  also 
increased  its  membership  from  602  to  779,  and 
appears  in  every  way  to  be  flourishing.  The 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  has 
recently  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the  death 
of  its  president,  the  late  Martin  R.  Smith. 
This  Society,  together  with  the  National 
.Auricula  and  Picotee,  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum, National  Dahlia,  and  the  Perpetual- 
flowering  Carnation  Societies,  have  all  held 
exhibitions,  and  most  of  them  have  issued 
useful  literature  to  the  members.  A  few- 
days  ago  the  National  Dahlia  Society  and 
the  London  Dahlia  Union  were  amalga- 
mated with  each  other,  and  doubtless  this 
fact  will  increase  the  prestige  of  the  newlv- 
formed  body.  The  British  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation has  also  increased  its  membership. 

Several  horticultural  shows  have  been 
held  at  the  Franco-British  E.xhibition ;  but 
although  these  were  successful  as  mere  dis- 
plays of  horticultural  produce,  they  were 
scarcely  so  interesting  or  informative  as 
could  have  been  desired,  and,  in  the  minds  of 
many  there  was  considerable  disappoint- 
ment in  the  lack  of  cotisideration  shown  by 
the  authorities  towards  the  claims  of  scientific 
horticulture.  Nevertheless,  the  exhibition 
was  the  means  of  bringing  large  numbers 
of  foreign  horticulturists  to  these  shores,  and 
many  of  them  took  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  botanic  gardens,  principal  nurseries,  and 
seed-growing  establishments. 

In  the  field  of  legislation  the  principal 
measure  affecting  market-gardeners  has 
been  the  consolidating  Act  relating  to 
small  holdings,  which  will  come  into 
operation  on  January  i.  We  propose  to 
refer  to  this  at  greater  length  in  an  early 
issue.  Parliament  has  shown  an  increased 
interest  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  mat- 
ters, and  numerous  questions  have  ,  been 
asked  in  The  House  respecting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  in  regard  to  the  control  of  pests 
and  diseases.  This  Board  has  evinced 
greater  activity  in  such  work  than  formerly, 
and  there  appeai;s  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  accept  a  measure  of  State  control 
that  would  not  have  been  welcomed  some 
years  ago.  A  well-merited  concession  has 
recently  been  made  to  florists  in  respect  to 
the  Shop  Hours  Act,  it  being  admitted  that 
the  florist's  business  is  so  fluctuating,  and 
the  materials  handled  so  perishable,  that  the 
enforcement  of  hard-and-fast  rules  would  be 
attended  with  undue  inconvenience  and  loss 
during  times  when  there  is  more  than  the 
usual  pressure  of  work. 

The  Wisley  gardens  have  showed  consider- 
able development  during  the  year,  and 
numerous  independent  plant  trials  have  been 
conducted  there  under  conditions  as  favour- 
able as  the  circumstances  of  the  place  will 
allow.  The  laboratory  has  been  used  mainl>' 
for  the  teaching  of  students,  and  there  is  per- 
haps a  danger  that  such  routine  worlc  may 
operate  against  the  carrying  out  of  scientific 
research,  which  was  the  main  object  in  the 
minds   of   those   who    were   anxious   that   a 
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|iroper!y  equipped  laborator}-  should  be  pro- 
vided in  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
gardens.  Mr.  Chittenden,  however,  has  con- 
ducted experiments  upon  the  effect  of  nitro- 
bacteria upon  leguminous  crops,  and  the 
results  are  published  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Society's  journal.  We  merely  mention 
this  fact  at  the  present  time,  reserving  a 
fidler  notice  for  another  occasion. 

During  the  present  year  we  have  chro;:icled 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Department  for 
Horticulture  in  Belgium,  and  the  news  was 
received  with  pleasure  in  this  country,  coupled 
with  a  feeling  that  horticulturists  at  home 
may  reasonably  look  forward  to  some  recog- 
nition by  the  State  of  the  growing  importance 
of  the  science  and  industry  of  gardening.  A 
xear  ago  we  remarked  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  chair  of  Forestry  at  Oxford,  and 
it  has  been  pomted  out  on  several  occasions 
there  are  aspirations  amongst  gardeners  that 
a  chair  of  Horticulture  may  also  be  insti- 
tuted at  one  of  the  principal  universities. 

Considerable  excitement  was  caused  dur- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  summer 
bv  the  booming  of  the  French  system 
of  market  gardening.  Several  bocJcs 
were  published  and  articles  appeared  in 
the  daily  Press  that  were  calculated  to 
exaggerate  the  advantages  of  the  French 
methods  in  the  minds  of  lay  readers.  It  has 
tjeen  stated  that  public  companies  have  been 
formed  and  considerable  sums  of  money  laid 
out  in  establishing  French  market  gardens, 
and  doubts  are  expressed  in  respect  to  the 
>uccess  of  such  ventures.  But  as  it  is  so 
easy  to  overstate  the  probable  returns  from 
the  culture  of  early  crops,  it  is  also  possibl  ■ 
to  under  estimate  them,  and  in  most  cases  ii 
mav  be  found  that  the  degree  of  success 
obtained  will  have  a  direct  relation  to  the 
.amount  of  energy,  brains,  and  experience 
brought  into  the  business.  .\t  any  rate,  this 
revi\al  of  the  hot-bed  system  of  forcing  salads 
and  vegetables  should  ser\'e  as  a  lesson 
for  head  gardeners  and  market  gardeners 
who,  having  gained  th.eir  professional  know- 
ledge since  the  establishment  of  the  hot-water 
system  of  heating,  are  less  familiar  than  their 
forefathers  with  the  jjeculiar  advantages  to 
be  got  from  a  good  hot-bed. 

In  the  world  of  books  there  has  been  a 
steady  and  continuous  outpour  of  works  relat- 
ing to  gardening,  .\nother  supplement  to 
that  most  indispensable  work,  the  Index 
Kewensis,  has  been  issued,  and  amongst 
other  important  works  may  be  mentioned 
.•mother  volume  of  Tlic  Trc-'s  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  by  H.  J.  Elwes  and  Aug. 
Henry;  Trees  and  their  Life  Histories,  by 
Percy  Groom ;  the  first  volume  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers'  Guide,  by  John  Wright; 
The  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  by  \\'.  J.  Bean; 
a  new  edition  of  Gray's  Manual;  two  works 
on  Alpine  plants  by  Reginald  Farrer;  and  a 
superbly  illustrated  volume  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  Henri  Correvon. 

We  have  had  to  lament  the  remo\al  by 
death  of  many  well-knoivn  horticulturists,  in- 
cluding George  Nicholson,  V.M.H.,  Martin 
R.  Smith,  V.M.H.,  Dr.  Bonavia,  the  Earl  of 
.\noesley,  Henry  Balderson,  and  Charles 
Baltet. 

The  gardening-  charities  have  continued 
their  excellent  work  amongst  the  widows  and 
orphans,  and  their  appeals  for  support  have 
met  with  a  gratifying  response.  The  Old 
Age    Pensions   .\ct,     which     will    come     into 


operation  on  January  i,  will  not  relieve  us  ot 
the  care  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  although 
the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
may  possibly  find  it  necessary  ts  slightly 
modify  the  rules  governing  the  allowances  to 
pensioners. 

In  the  past  few  months  we  have  published 
a  list  of  generic  plant  names,  with  a  view  to 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words.  .Mthough  it  has  not 
been  found  practicable  to  insist  on  the  appli- 
cation of  definite  rules  in  all  cases  alike,  and 
concessions  have  been  made  to  established 
usage,  the  list  has  been  received  with  un- 
mistakable approval,  and  in  response  to 
numerous  requests  it  has  been  decided  to 
re-issue  the  list  in  the  Sorm  of  a  book. 


Competitions  for  British-grown  Fruit 
AT  R.H.S.  Meetings.  — In  consideration  of  the 
facts  (1)  that  the  annual  autumn  show  of  British- 
grown  fruit  is  every  jear  practically  a  replica 
of  the  previous  3-ear's  show ;  (2)  that  many 
British-grown  fruits  coanot  possibly  be  shown 
(or  shown  in  perfection^  at  any  one  show  of 
fi,\ed  date ;  and  (3)  that  vegetables  are  somewhat 
neglected,  the  Council  have  decided  to  omit  the 
great  autumn  show  tor  one  year,  and  in  1909  to 
substitute  in  its  place  a  somewhat  similar  series 
of  prizes  for  British-grown  fruit,  but  spread  over 
the  whole  12  months,  so  that  ever}'  fruit  may 
have    a    chance    of    being    seen    at    its    best.     A 


Fig.  17'J. — fkuits  of  the  litchi. 
(See  p.  444.) 

schedule  of  prizes  will,  therefore,  be  found 
offered  at  every  "  fortnightly  "  show  at  Vincent 
Square  during  1909.  In  all  cases  quality  and 
flavour  will  have  most  consideration,  the  judges 
to  have  option  of  tasting.  The  competition  for 
January  12  is  for  late  Grapes,  and  on  January 
2o  .Seakale  and  Rhubarb. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution. — The  next 
ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  January  II,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  dis- 
cussion on  Mr.  Hekbekt  T.  Scoble's  paper 
entitled  "  The  Administrative  Aspects  of  Sewage 
Disposal,"  read  at  the  meeting  of  November  23, 
1908,   will  be   continued. 

*  Insectivorous  Plants.  —  These  plants 
always  arouse  interest,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
that  it  has  been  found  possible  to  place  Dar- 
win's Inscctivoriius  P/aitIs,  well  printed  and 
nicelv  bound,  before  the  public  at  the  modest 
price  of  ha!f-a-crown.  Everyone  knows  of  the 
illuminating  investigations  which  Darwm  con- 
ducted on  these  carnivorous  plants,  and  doubt- 
less many  people  will  be  glad  to  have  the  book, 
and  to  see  at  first  hand  what  were  the  methods 
of  observation  and  experiment  which  yielded  so 
rich  a  harvest  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  fields 
of  research. 

*  Imccliviimiis  Plants,  by  Cliarles  Darwin;  revised  by 
Francis  Darwin.  With  illuslralions.  London  :  John 
Murray,  .\lbemarle  Sueet.  1803.  Cheap  edition,  price 
2=.    Gd. 


Cytisus  X  Beanii.  —  In  reference  to  this 
hybrid  Cytisus,  about  which  a  question  was 
asked  by  Messrs.  P.vuL  &  Son  on  p.  399,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  to  us  that  Messrs.  lAS. 
Veitch  &  So.\s  made  an  excellent  exhibit  of  the 
plant  at  the  last  Temple  show. 

BuACK-ScAB  OF  PoTATOS.  —  This  disea'-e, 
accounts  of  whicJi  have  appeared  in  our  own 
pages,  is  exciting  some  alarm  in  Germany,  where 
it  is  said  to  be  spreading.  It  appears  to  have 
been  recognised  as  of  local  occurrence  for  some 
years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diisseldorf, 
Elberfeld,  and  some  other  places,  but  during  this 
season  it  has  proved  so  injurious  as  to  have 
entirely  destroyed  the  crop  in  many  gardens 
where  Potatos  have  been  raised  year  by  year. 

Attar  of  Roses.  — Some  interesting  facts 
relating  to  the  well-known  perfume  attar  of 
Roses  are  given  by  our  contemporary  Dcr 
Ilandchgdrtncr.  Bulgaria  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant centres  of  its  production,  and  e.xports 
from  that  country  to  France  alone  amount  to 
nearly  \\  tons.  This  represents  a  considerable 
money  value  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
attar  costs  the  French  importer  something  like 
£20  per  pound,  and  even  then  the  purity  is  not 
guaranteed,  and  there  is  also  a  heavy  import  duty 
to  be  paid.  The  Roses  which  yield  the  oil  in  Bul- 
garia are  R.  gallica  byzantina  and  R.  alba 
suaveolens,  while  in  France  R.  centifolia  is 
grown  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  Germany 
the  Damask  Rose  is  similarly  cultivated.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  oil,  layers  of  the  flowers  are 
treated  with  petroleum  ether,  and  5,000  lbs. 
of  Roses  yield  about  1  lb.  of  the  essence, 
In  the  French  garden  at  L'Hay,  south  of  Paris, 
a  pound  of  the  oil  of  guaranteed  purity  fetches 
about  £50. 

Garcinia  Mangostana.  —  At  Government 
House  Grounds,  I'ort  of  Spain,  the  only  fruit- 
ing tree  contained  in  the  collections  again 
ripened  fruit  in  August  last.  This  particular 
tree  has  been  on  former  occasions  brought  into 
prominence  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hart,  F.Z.S.,  late 
superintendent  of  the  Trinidad  Botanical  De- 
partment, through  successfully  sending  fruit  to 
England,  which  were  placed  upon  the  royal 
table,  duly  acknowledged,  and  the  fact  pub- 
lished in  former  publications  issued  from  the 
Botanical  Department.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
that  has  b;en  constantly  experienced  in  trans- 
planting ssedlings,  the  Mangostana,  writes 
Mr.  W.  E.  Bkoadwav,  has  remained  to  the  pre- 
sent time  an  exceedingly  rare  fruit  in  Trinidad. 
I'he  fruit  is  considered  by  many  inferior  to  a 
first-class  grafted  Mango,  such  as  Peter's,  Julie 
or  Ceylon  No.  1  (of  Grenada). 

Flour  and  Paraffin  Emulsion.— Paraftin 
emulsion  is  well-known  as  an  insecticide,  but  it 
is  apt  to  be  rather  troublesome  to  make,  owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  the  oil  separates  from 
the  soap  solution.  Prof.  Macoun,  of  Canada, 
has  experimented  on  substitutes  for  the  soap, 
and  has  obtained  excellent  results  by  using 
flour.  He  recommends  adding  to  a  gallon 
of  parafiin  about  J  lb.  of  flour  (the  cheapest 
sort  will  answer),  stirring  them  well  together. 
Three  or  four  gallons  of  water  are  then  added, 
and  the  whole  is  well  beaten  up  for  four  or  five 
minutes,  when  more  water  to  m.ake  up  to  10  gal- 
lons is  poured  in  and  the  emulsion  is  ready  for 
use.  It  is  claimed  for  this  forni  of  paraiBn 
emulsion  that  it  is  easier  to  make,  and  remjiins 
without  the  separation  of  the  oil  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  when  made  with  soap.  Of 
course,  the  oil  will  float  to  the  top  if  it  be 
left  too  long,  but  the  emulsion  will  keep  for 
some  hours  in  a  state  fit  to  use. 
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Instruction  in  Poultry-keeping.— Uni- 
versity College,  Reading,  has  issued  a  special 
list  of  courses  in  poultry  keeping  to  be  given 
there  with  practical  training  at  the  College  Poul- 
try Farm,  Theale.  Additional  lectures  are  given 
by  members  of  the  staff  on  Zoology,  Soils, 
Manures  and  Pastures,  Chemistry  of  Foods, 
and  Book-keeping.  The  courses  include  (1)  For 
the  full  certificate,  occupying  one  year  ;  (2)  ter- 
minal course,  commencing  April  22,  1909  :  (3) 
short  course  commencing  February  18,  1909 ; 
and  (4)  combined  courses,  which  can  commence 
at  any  time.  Those  who  desi?e  practical  work 
alone  without  theoretical  teaching  are  accom- 
modated upon  the  College  Poultry  Farm. 

Publications  Received. ~B£a»h/»Z  Flozuers  ana 
How  to  Grow  Them,  by  Horace  J.  and  Walter  P. 
Wright.     (Part  5).     (London :  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Ta=k.) 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

*  "Holly,   Box,  and  Yew." 

Mr.  W.  Dallimore,  of  the  Arboretum,  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  treats  in  this  book  of  the  various 
Hollies,  Yews,  and  Boxes  employed  in  garden 
decoration.  In  addition  to  descriptions  of 
most  of  the  best  sorts  being  given,  notes 
on  cultivation  and  uses  are  introduced, 
with  a  selection  of  extracts  from  various 
v^rorks  on  the  superstitions,  •  legends  and 
poetry  of  the  genera.  The  descriptions  of  the 
varieties  of  Ilex  Aquifolium,  as  far  as  possible, 
are  those  of  the  late  Thomas  Moore,  which  ap- 
peared at  irregular  intervals  in  the  Gardeners'' 
Chronicle  during  the  years  1874,  1875  and  1876. 
Most  of  the  leaf  illustrations  will  be  recognised 
by  all  who  know  Mooi^e's  Monograph,  as  it  ap- 
peared   ia    these    pages;    there    are,    however. 


number  is  reduced  to  three,  or  even  one.  In  th© 
Priuos  or  deciduous  set,  however,  six  seeds  are 
usually  found  in  each  fruit.  In  isolated  trees  20' 
to  30  yards  distant  from  pollen-hearing  speci-' 
mens,  u  is  not  uncommon  to  find  from  25  to  60" 
pf:  ce^nt.  of  the  seeds  sterile.  Much  difference 
•of  opinion  has  existed  on  the  part  of  botanists,. 
not  only  in  the  creation  of  species,  but  also  in' 
generic  titles  ;  and  of  the  score  of  generic  names- 
given  in  the  Indet  JCczvcnsis,  Othera  is  still  occa- 
sionally used  in  nurseries  for  the  Japanese  Ilex 
integra,  and  Prinos  is  associated  with  certain  de- 
ciduous species  of  North  Anverican  and  Japanese 
origin.  Whilst  the  number  of  distinct  species  of 
Ilex  recorded  in  the  Kcw  Index  is  167,  the  syn- 
onyms amount  to  138.  The  distribution  of  the 
genus  is  very  wide.  Its  headquarters  are  in 
South  America,  Brazil  alone  being  the  home  of 
60  species.  Leaf  variation  is  very  great,  and 
among  a  batch  of  seedlings  of  I.  Aquifolium,  as 
many  as  16  different  variations  of  leaf  have  been 
noted.  This  peculiarity  is  not  confined  to  British 
species. 

A  chapter  treating  of  cultivation  contains  the 
result  of  Mr.  DalUmore's  personal  experience,, 
and  his  further  remarks  on  soil,  pruning,  feed- 
ing, and  enemies  are  valuable.  Good  illustra- 
tions are  given  of  specimen  trees  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  Mention 
is  made  of  John  Evelyn's  impregnable  hedge  400 
feet  long,  9  feet  high  and  5  feet  in  thickness,  in 
his  garden  at  Says  Court. 

Mr.  Dallimore  asserts  that  the  Holly  thrives 
in  any  position,  which  may  be  true  of  this  coun- 
try, but  in  some  parts  of  Europe  it  grows  well 
only  in  partial  shade,  exposure  to  hot  sunshine 
causing  the  leaves  of  I.  Aquifolium  to  fall. 
In  many  parts  of  England  Hollies  are  found  in 
the  wild  state.  Johnston,  in  his  Botany  of  the 
Eastern  Counties^  mentions  the  remains  of  natural 
woods  at  Detchant,  near  Belford,  in  Northum- 
berland ;  and  there  are  numerous  Hollies  on  the 
banks  of  the  Findhorn,  in  Aberdeenshire.  The 
legends  and  superstitions  connected  with  the 
Holly  make  interesting  reading.  The  illustra- 
tions of  the  lea\^s  of  Holly  have  great  value  ia 
the  identification  of  varieties  of  I.  Aquifolium. 
Other  evergreen  species  are  described,  and 
some  of  them  figured,  including  American,  Japa- 
nese, and  those  from  China,  viz.;  I.  Fargesdi, 
I.  Pernyi,  I.  Aquifolium  chinen-:e,  and  I. 
crenata,  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&   Sons. 

The  chapters  on  the  Yew  contain  a  fund  of 
curious  information,  and  the  uses  of  the  Yew 
in  topiary  are  briefly  referred  to,  as  are  the 
varieties  of  Taxus  baccata,  which  are  39.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  other  species,  such  as  Taxus 
brevifolia,  introduced  by  the  Veitchian  collec- 
tor, W.  Lobb,  in  1854 ;  T.  canadensis,  and  T. 
cuspidata,  used  in  Japan  for  cabinet  work  and 
indoor  decoration  of  the  best  houses. 

In  addition  to  a  good  chapter  on  the  Box, 
there  are  appended  short  notes  on  various 
shrubs,  but  these  latter  scarcely  form  a  useful 
part  of  the  book,  and  appear  more  of  the  nature 
of  an  addenda.     F .  M. 


Fig.  iSo. — fhuits  of  the  "  duria 


[PhJogmph  by  H.  F.  MacimHan. 
(dURIO    ZIBETHINUS).        (Seep.  445} 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


Price  Is.  net. — Farm  and  Home  Y ear-Book,  1909. 
(London:  Farm  and  Home  Ofifice,  17,  Fumival  Street, 
E.G.)— r/ie  Orchid  Review  (December).  Price  6d.— 
Report  on  the  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Departments, 
Barbados,  for  the  period  189S  to  1907,  with  a  review  of 
the  sugar-cane  experiments  since  18S4.  (Barbados  : 
Imperial  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  West 
Indies.) — The  City  (January).  (London  and  Letch- 
worth:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.)  Price  6d.  net.— T/ie 
British  Astronomical  Weather  Almanac  and  Chart, 
1909,  by  B.  G.  Jenkins,  F.R.A.S.  (London:  R. 
Morgan,  65,  Westow  Street,  Norwood,  S.E.)  Price  2d. 
— Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Hortictdtural 
Society.  (Edinburgh  :  The  Royal  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural Society.)  —  Ninth  Report  of  the  Woburn 
Experimental  Fruit  Farm,  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
K.G.,  F.R.S.,  and  Spencer  U.  Pickering.  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
<London  :  The  Amalgamated  Press,  Ltd.)    Price  2s.  6d. 


numerous  new  ones,  together  with  illustrations 
of  isolated  plants  and  groups,  all  of  which  are 
from  photographs  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wallis. 

Appropriately  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  and  at 
this  season,  the  Holly  occupies  the  first  part. 
The  flowers  of  the  Holly  are  borne  in  the  leaf 
axils,  and  are  white  or  cream  in  colour,  usually 
fragrant,  and  may  be  moncecious,  dioecious  or 
hermaphrodite.  The  fruits  a>e  more  or  less 
globose,  often  bright  red  in  colour,  sometimes 
deep  red,  purple,  black  or  yellow.  The  normal 
number  of  seeds  in  most  of  the  evergseen  Hollies 
is  four  in  each  fruit;  in  one  or  two  species  this 

*  Holh't  Box.  and  Ycu\  wiih  notes  on  other  evergreens,  by 
W.  Dallimore.  London  :  John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head. 
New  York:    John  Lane  Company.    Prict  7s.  Cd. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

Grape  Muscat  of  Alexandria  (see  p.  438). 
—As  one  of  the  judges  at  the  local  show  where 
Mr.  Vert  exhibited  and  the  disputing  question 
arose,  perhaps  I  may  state  the  following  facts? 
The  class  w.as  for  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  and  the  competition  was 
good.  My  two  colleagues  and  myself  judged  the 
Grapes  on  their  merits,  and  made  1he  awards 
accordingly.  It  is  true  that,  had  these  Grapes 
been  judged  from  appearance  only,  Mr.  Vert's 
exhibit  might  have  been  placed  first ;  but  their 
appearance,  both  in  colour  and  shape  of  berry, 
led  each  of  us  to  be  suspicious,  and  we  re- 
solved to  taste  them  in  fairness  to  other  com- 
petitors. The  flavour  was  distinctly  poor, 
being  very  much  inferior  to  the  exhibit  to  which 
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•we  awarded  the  first  prize.  These  latter  Grapes 
were  larger  bunches,  had  fine  berries,  and  were 
very  richly  flavoured,  being  equal,  in  every  re- 
spect except  colour,  to  those  shown  by  Mr.  Vert. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  more  highly 
finished  as  regards  colour  a  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria Grape  is  the  better  the  flavour,  and  as 
-ihis  quality  is  the  most  important  in  dessert  fruits, 
we  awarded  the  first  prize  to  what  we  considered 
to  be  the  best.  We  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
Mr.  Vert's  Grape  was  not  a  Muscat,  or  we  most 
■certainly  should  have  disqualified  it ;  but  surely 
F.R.H.S.  (see  p.  438)  must  admit  that  any  Grape 
—it  matters  not  what  it  be  named — should  pos- 
sess high  flavour  as  it  is  understood  in  the 
variety  it  claims  to  represent.  F.X.H.S.  goes 
on  to'say  one  of  the  judges  is  reported  to  have 
said  at  the  committee  meeting  that  the  berries 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bunch  there  tested  were 
of  better  flavour  than  those  from  the  top  of 
the  bunch.  Now,  as  I  was  the  only  judge  sit- 
ting on  the  committee  oX  the  K.H.S.,  this  must 
refer  to  ace,  but  1  have  not  said  one  word  as 
to  this,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  no  berries  were 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  bunch  or  bunches 
at  the  exhibition.  The  bunch  Mr.  Vert  brought 
up  to  the  R.IT.S.  meeting  on  November  27 
was,  in  my  opinion,  precisely  the  same  as  those 
he  entered  for  competition,  and  1  think  I  am 
-right  in  saving  that  nearly  all  the  committee 
liad  the  opinion  that  the  flavour  was  very 
poor    indeed,    and    there    was    unquestionably 


legia,  -\rctotis  aureola,  A.  arborescens,  A.  robus- 
tus,  Aralia  bieboldii.  Arbutus  magnifica,  A. 
Unedo,  Ardisia  japonica,  Armeria,  Aster  grandi- 
florus.  Azalea  mollis,  Barosmabetulina,  Bauera 
rubioides.  Begonia  coralltna,  B.  semperflorens, 
Berberidopsis  corallina,  Berberis  Bealii  vera, 
B.  Darwinii,  B.  stenophylla,  Bignonia  capensis, 
Brachysema  latifolia,  Buddleia  asiatica.  Calceo- 
laria Burbidgei,  Calendula,  Callirhoe  involu- 
crata.  Campanula  garganica,  C.  persicifolia. 
Candytuft,  Canna,  Cassia  corymbosa,  Cea.no- 
thus  Gloire  de  Versailles,  C.  Veitchii,  Ces- 
trum  Parquei,  Choisya  ternata,  Chorozema 
cordatum  splendens,  C.  Lowii,  Chrysanthe- 
mum indicum,  Cineraria  argentea,  C.  mari- 
tima,  Cistus  purpureus.  Clematis  Jackmannii, 
Clianthus  puniceus,  Colletia  spinosa.  Convol- 
vulus Cneorum,  Coronilla  glauca,  Correa  car- 
dinalis.  Cosmos  Lady  Lennox,  Cydonia  japonica, 
Uaphne  pontica,  D.aphniphyllum  glaucescens, 
Denidium  calendulaceum,  Desfontania  spinosa, 
Diplacus  coccinea,  D.  glutinosus,  Diplopappus 
chrysophylla,  Lcheveria  secunda  glauca,  Eccre- 
mocarpus  scaber,  Erica  vagans,  E.  carnea,  E. 
codonodes,  Escallonia  Bedfordii,  E.  exoniensis, 
E.  macrantha,  E.  pulverulenta,  E.  revoluta,  Eu- 
genia Ugnii,  Eupatorium  grandiflorum,  Eurybia 
Crunniana,  Forget-me-not,  Fuchsia  corallina,  F. 
Dominiana,  F.  fuigens,  F.  microphylla,  F.  Ric- 
cartonii,  F.  Rose  of  Castile,  F.  triphylla 
superba,  Furze  (common,)  Garrya  elliptica,  Ga- 
zania    splendens.    Genista,     Gentiana     acaulis. 


Fig.  iSi. — dillenia  indica,  a  native  of  tropical  asia.    the  fruits  are  used 
for  making  jelly  and  also  a  cooling  drink.     (see  p.  «5.) 


a  great  doubt  among  many  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  Bunch  of  Muscat  of  -Alexandria  or 
-lot.  Therefore  it  was  decided  to  invite 
others  to  send  some  true  Muscats,  and  Mr.  Vert 
kindly  consented  to  send  another  bunch,  which 
lie  did  on  December  8.  This  Grape  was 
tasted  first,  and  from  some  unexplained 
reason  the  flavour  was  all  that  could  be 
desired  in  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  F.S.H.S. 
Jias  a  perfect  right  to  his  opinion  as  to 
there  being  only  two  varieties  of  white  Mus- 
cats, Alexandria  and  Canon  Hall  ;  but,  as  he 
agrees  that  Canon  Hall  is  a  seedling  from  the 
■other,  there  is  certainly  no  reason,  consider- 
ing the  large  number  of  seedlings  raised 
from  this  favourite  variety,  why  there  should  not 
be  others  also  in  cultivation  of  inferior  quality 
to  either  of  the  sorts  I  have  mentioned.  Edwin 
Beckett. 

Plants  in  Flower  in  December.  — I  send 
a  list  of  plants  which  weie  in  flower  out-of- 
doors  at  Trewidden  on  December  8 : — Abelia 
floribunda,  A.  rupestris,  Abutilon  grandis,  A. 
Mme.  Trehayne,  A.  President  McKinley,  A. 
.Scarlet  King,  A.  vexillanum  and  A.  v.  varie- 
■gatum.  Acacia  platyptera,  Acanthus  latifohus, 
Acuba  japonica,  Adenocarpus  anagyrus,  Alonsoa 
"Warscewiczii,  Alyssum  saxatile,  A.  sulphurea. 
Anemone  fulgeas,  Aponogeton  distachyon,  Aqui- 


Pelargoniums  Henry  Jacoby,  Paul  Crampel  and 
Mooresnight  (scented  leaf),  Gerbera  Jamesonii, 
Godetia  (mixed),  Grevillea  thelmanniana,  Gue- 
vina  Avellana,  Hamamelis  arborea,  Hardenber- 
gia  monophylla,  Helianthemum,  Heliotrope, 
Helleborus,  Hydrangea  cyanclada,  H.  hor- 
tensis,  H.  paniculata,  Hypericum  calycinum,  H. 
patulum,  Ibens  sempervirens,  Impatiens  Holstii, 
Intermediate  Stocks,  Iris  stylosa,  Jasminum 
nudiflorum,  J.  primulinum,  Lapageria  rosea  and 
L.  alba,  Larkspur  (annual),  Lasiandra  macran- 
tha, Lavatera,  Leptospermuni  bullatum,  Leyces- 
teria  formos.a,  Linaria  cymbalaria,  Linum  tregy- 
num,  Lithospermum  prostratum,  L.  rosmarini- 
folium,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  L.  ''  Emperor 
William,"  Lotus  peliorhyncus,  Lonicera  gi- 
gantea,  Lopezia  miniata.  Lychnis,  Manettia 
bicolor,  Marguerites,  Megasea  cordifo'ia.  Mesem- 
bryantheniums.  Mignonette,  Nandina  domestica 
purpurea.  Nasturtiums,  Nicotiana  Sanderiana, 
Nigella  "  Miss  Jekyll,"  Omphalodes  verna  alba, 
Oenothera  Voungii,  Osmanthus  illicifolia,  Pan- 
sies  in  variety.  Pentstemon,  Pernettyas,  Peta- 
sites  fragrans,  Pittosporum  sinense,  Plumbago 
capensis,  Polyanthus,  Polygala  dalmaisiana, 
Potentilla  nepalensis,  Primula  Arensdii,  P. 
japonica,  P.  megaseaefolia,  Rehmannia  angulata, 
Rhodochiton  volubile,  Rhyncospermum  jasmin- 
oides.  Romneva  CouUeri,  Rose  Dorothv  Per- 
kins, Macartney  and  others  ;  Rubus  innominatus, 


Rudbeckia  Newmannii,  Salvia  cardinalis,  S. 
Pitcheri,  S.  rutilan.s,  SchizostyHs  coccinea, 
Sedum  sputium  splendens,  Senecio  pulcher, 
Senecio  petasites,  Swainsonia  alba,  Silene,  Sola- 
num  jasminoides,  SoUya  heterophylla,  Spartum 
junceum,  Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer,  S.  arguta, 
S.  Thunbergii,  Staphylea  Coulombieri,  Stokesia 
cyanea,  Tagetes  signata  pumila,  Teucrium 
frutescens,  Tritelea  uniflora,  Tropseolum  Boule 
de  Feu,  T.  tuberosum,  Valeriana,  Veronicas  coc- 
cinea, Dimont,  Cookiana,  Gauntlettii,  Redruth, 
Coquette,  Lindleyana,  gloriosa,  Blue  Gem, 
Meldensis,  Andersonii  rosea,  Traversii,  de- 
cussata,  Vulcan,  Hendersonii,  and  Hendersonii 
variegata,  \^iburnum  Tinus,  Violet  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm,  Virginian  Stock,  Vittadenia  triloba.  Wall- 
flowers, and  W^igela  "  Eva  Rathke.'  M.  H.  G., 
Trewidden^  Buryas  Bridge,  Cornwall. 


Table  Decorations.  —  Mr.  E.  Moljneux 
(see  p.  405)  has  fallen  into  the  error  so  often 
made  by  judges,  that  of  criticising  stands.  You 
will  often  find  them  making  such  remarks  as 
these ;  "  What  a  lovely  stand,  how  beautifully 
made,  what  splendid  colours  those  china  vases 
are,  etc."  Now,  1  assert  that  the  duty  of  a 
judge  is  to  decide  on  the  harmony,  the  general 
effect ;  in  fact,  the  decoration  complete.  Does  it 
effect  its  purpose,  showing  Nature's  products  in 
a  natural  way.  The  most  perfect  stand  is 
one  that  does  this  without  being  unduly  pro- 
minent. The  choice  of  a  stand  remains  with  the 
exhibitor.  Your  contributor  seizes  on  a  table  at 
the  N.G^S^  November  show  to  hold  up  as  an 
example,  and  what  does  he  like?  We  find  him 
applauding  a  style  of  decoration  in  vogue  in 
my  childhood's  days — in  the  days  of  the  '51  ex- 
hibition. As  a  boy  1  recollect  them  well — flowers 
pressed  together,  showing  no  stalks  or  foliage, 
like  as  though  a  basin  had  been  pressed  over 
them  and  they  had  been  moulded  into  shape,  a 
mass,  so  welded  together  that  you  could  not  dis- 
cern a  complete  flower.  We  do  not  want  to  go 
back  to  this,  yet  there  are  many  in  the  floral 
trade  and  among  flower-show  judges  who  stead- 
fastly set  themselves  against  any  progress,  and 
who,  like  your  contributor,  still  sigh  for  the 
days  of  their  youth.  Thomas  S.  Williams,  Eal- 
ing,  W. 

The  Potato  in  Scotland.— Many  people 
accept  the  data  given  in  Chambers'  I'raditions 
of  Edinburgh,  and  imagine  that  this  esculent  was 
unknown  to  the  Scot  till  the  eighteenth  century. 
Some  years  ago  I  showed  that  it  was  cultivated 
in  gardens  previous  to  1683,  and  recently  I  had 
a  book  of  farming  through  my  hands  by  James 
Donaldson,  and  entitled  Husbandry  Anatomiz  d . 
It  was  published  in  1697,  and  though  the  book 
as  a  whole  is  of  no  great  value,  it  is  interest- 
ing inasmuch  as  it  contains  something  new 
about  the  Potato.  There  were  two  varieties 
grown  by  farmers,  the  one  the  "  knobbed 
round "  and  the  other  an  oval  variety,  which 
was  cut  into  sets  tor  planting.  Those  who  can 
recall  the  methods  of  the  field  culture  of  the 
Potato  30  to  50  years  ago  will  recollect  that  the 
manure  was  spread  along  the  bottom  of  the 
drills,  and  each  set  was  placed  directly  on 
the  dung.  This  is  exactly  what  Donaldson 
recommends  to  be  done.  For  the  garden  he 
considered  that  the  Potato  was  useful  only  for 
improving  a  piece  of  unfavourable  soil.  Like 
the  pig,  "the  Potato,  though  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain it  must  have  been  .  uUivated  much  earlier 
than  we  possess  means  of  proving,  was  not  liked 
by  the  majority  of  Scotsmen.  It  would  seem 
it  carried  with  it  the  indefinable  something  that 
rendered  Convolvulus  Batatas  infamous  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  the  Potato.  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  very  old  man,  who  still  waits 
with  expectancy  an  increase  of  the  population  in 
the  year  succeeding  a  large  crop  of  the  Potato. 
So  that  we  have  existing  over  centuries  methods 
of  cultivation,  and  a  curious  belief  in  the  physi- 
cal qualities  of  the  tuber,  the  trut'n  or  falsity 
of  which  has  never  been  investigated.  K.  P. 
Brothcrston. 

Lawn-Cleaning. — We  are  using  the  "Penn- 
sylvania Lawn  Cleaner  "  on  the  lawns  here  with 
great  success.  It  removes  leaves,  twigs,  small 
stones,  &c.,  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  and  the 
grass  looks  better  than  when  swept  with  a 
broom.  The  machine  can  be  used  by  a  lad  as 
fast  as  one  can  walk.  /.  S.  Uiggins,  Rug  Gar- 
duns,  Cor-wcn. 
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Grape  Canon  Hall  Muscat. — Your  article, 
(p.  394)  on  Grape  Muscat  of  .Mexaridria,  reminds 
me  of  a  conversation  I  had  a  few  months  ago 
with  Mr.  Batley,  gardener  at  Wentworth  Castle, 
near  Barnsley.  Amongst  other  gardening  sub- 
jects we  then  discussed  was  the  origin  of  the 
above-named  Grape.  I  chanced  to  say  that  it 
was  nearly  47  years  since  I  called  at  Canon 
Hall  gardens  and  saw  what  I  was  then  told  was 
the  original  seedling  vine  of  this  well-known 
Grape.  Mr.  Batley  said  that  a  good  many 
years  ago  the  then  agent  at  Canon  Hall — a  gen- 
tleman named  Mr.  Wemys — told  his  late 
father  that  the  vine  in  question  was  not  a  seed- 
ling, v.  It  came  with  other  vine  cuttings  from 
France,  being  either  brought  by,  or  sent  to,  a 
former  owner  of  the  estate,  which  has  been 
possessed  by  the  family  of  Spencer  Stanhopes 
for  a  long  period.  I  have  not  now  at  hand  the 
late  Mr.  Barron's  book  on  vines,  but  am  under 
the  impression  it  is  there  described  as  a  seedling 
raised  at  Canon  Hall,  or  it  may  be  so  in  Hogg's 
Fruit  Manual  [Yes. — Ed.],  which  is  not  at  hand 
either.  Mr.  Batley  is  the  third  generation  of 
gardeners  at  Wentworth  Castle.  He  and  his 
forefathers  have  always  been  in  touch  with  the 
gardeners  at  Canon  Hall,  which  is  situated  only 
a  few  miles  distant.  H.  /.  Clayton,  Ulleskelf, 
York. 

Gardeners  and  Music.  —  Permit  me  to 
heartily  endorse  Mr.  Lucas's  remarks  on  p.  437. 
1  have  met  gardeners  whose  performances  both 
vocally  and  instrumentally  have  been  much 
above  the  average,  and  this  leads  me  to  ask  if  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  some  of  the  gardening 
musical  talent  to  combine  and  get  up  a  concert  in 
aid  of  the  two  most  excellent  and  deserving  gar- 
dening charities — the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund  and  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution?  Two  head  gardeners  among  my 
acquaintances  hold  the  position  of  organist. 
Wilmot  H.  Yates,  Thr  Gardens,  Mother-field  Park, 
Alton,  Hants. 

Persistence  of  Holly  Berries.  —  Ilex 
Marnockii,  an  old  variety  of  Holly  that  one 
seldom  sees,  has  the  peculiarity  of  retaining  its 
berries  for  more  than  a  year.  Perhaps  the 
specimens  exhibited  before  the  Scientific  Com- 
mittee of  the  R.H.S.,  mentioned  on  p.  399,  were 
taken  from  a  tree  of  this  variety.  For  over  30 
years  I  had  under  my  care  a  large  tree  of  I. 
Marnockii,  and  I  regularly  noticed  its  peculiarity 
in  this  respect.  In  growth  it  is  more  straggling 
than  the  common  Holly,  the  berries  being  thinly 
set  thereon,  sometimes  for  fully  18  inches  of 
their  length.  Individually,  they  are  larger  and 
more  distinct  in  colour,  being  of  a  bright  ver- 
milion red.  We  several  times  were  able  to  get 
sprays  for  Christmas  decorations  from  it  when 
the  birds  had  cleared  the  others.  Why  these 
were  not  also  eaten  I  cannot  explain,  except 
that  in  taste  they  were  more  bitter.  Mr.  William 
Atkinson,  of  the  Handsworth  Nurseries,  Shef- 
field, named  the  specimen  in  question  for  me 
fully  2.'i  year^  ago.     Yorkshire  Gardener 

An  Extract  from  an  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury Garden  Account  for  County  of  Wor- 
cester.— I  send  herewith  an  extract  from  an  old 
garden  account,  which  gives  the  prices  paid  for 
labour,  etc.,  in  the  county  of  Worcester  166 
years  ago  ; — 1740 — February  14,  one  man  six  days, 
5s.  ;  February  21,  peck  of  Rounvisal  Pease, 
2s.  6d.  ;  March  2,  spade,  4s.  ;  March  2,  sawing  a 
Fir  tree,  Is.  6d.  ;  March  6,  a  rake.  Is.  6d.  : 
March  14,  making  a  hot-bed  frame  and 
nails,  3s.,  white  leade  and  oyle  for  ditto, 
Is.  8d.  ;  May  17,  six  beesonis  7d.,  a  hoe  Is., 
Is.  7d.  ;  June  II,  a  woman  for  six  days  weed- 
ing, 3s.  ',  September  6,  a  wheelbarrow,  7s.  6d.  ; 
1741 — May  27,  2  ounces  Savoy  seed  2s.,  ditto 
Cabbage  2s.,  4s.  ;  September  26,  Dessey,  for 
cyder  making,  two  days,  2s.  ;  1742— May  1,  Joyce 
I^ield,  for  two  days  weeding,  Is.  ;  May  27,  Jno. 
Nash,  for  binding  200  ffaggotts,  2s.  Andrew 
South,  iS,  Bellevue  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

What  is  an  Amateur  p — I  was  surprised  to 
find  this  subject  cropping  up  at  a  meeting  of 
members  of  gardeners'  mutual  improvement 
societies  in  October  last,  as  I  had  held 
the  primary  purpose  of  these  societies  was 
to  promote  wider  knowledge  in  garden- 
ing amongst  the  members,  and  not  to 
promote  flower-show  competitions.  But  in  re- 
lation   to    the    proper    description    of 'a    show- 


competing  amateur,  Mr.  Wilks  seems  to  have 
defined  the  status  of  such  individual  very  well. 
At  local  shows  exhibitors  are  defined,  as  a 
rule,  as  nurserymen,  gardeners,  amateurs, 
cottagers,  and  ladies ;  and  I  find  their  re- 
spective positions  generally  very  well  uncleistood. 
I  specially  agree  with  Mr.  Wilks  in  his  assertion 
that  the  status  of  an  amateur  is  not  a  matter  for 
the  show  judges  to  determine.  When  commit- 
tees accept  entries,  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining the  position  of  the  entrant  should  rest 
with  the  committee,  and  it  is  most  unfair  to 
drag  judges  into  any  such  dispute.  With  re- 
spect to  the  question  as  to  whether  any  person 
who  may  sell  surplus  produce  occasionally  from 
his  garden,  is  or  is  not,  an  amateur,  I  would  ask 
is  a  cottager  who  may  sell  a  few  bunches  of  cut 
flowers  or  some  fruit  or  vegetables  of  which  he 
may  have  more  than  he  needs  any  the  less  a 
cottager?  So  far  from  being  disqualified,  he 
is  to  be  commended.  If  he  published 
lists  or  advertisements  that  he  had  produce 
for  sale,  he  would  be  an  amateur  no  longer,  but 
to  make  him  a  trader  because  he  may  dispose  of 
a  little  surplus  produce  rather  than  let  it  waste 
would  be  absurd.     A.  D. 
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December  22. — The  final  meeting  of  the 
Committees  for  1908  was  held  on  Tuesday  last. 
There  was  a  bright  display  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  also  a  noteworthy  exhibit  of  ornamental 
shrubs,  Orchids  were  numerous,  and  there 
were  also  brilliant  groups  of  Begonias,  Pelar- 
goniums, Carnations  and  other  flowers.  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  were  awarded  two 
Cold  Medals,  one  for  the  exhibit  of  shrubs  re- 
ferred to,  the  other  for  a  display  of  Apples  and 
Pears. 

The  Orchid  Committee  granted  three  First- 
class  Certificateo,  three  Awards  of  Merit,  and 
two  Botanical  Certificates. 

The  Floral  Committee  granted  one  First- 
class  Ceriificate  and  one  Award  of  Merit. 

Two  varieties  of  Apples  were  recognised  by 
the  Fruit  and  VEOErABLE  Committee,  one 
gaining  a  First-class  Certificate  and  another  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Floral  Committee, 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  chairman,  and 
Messrs.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  Jas.  Walker,  T.  W. 
Turner,  G.  Reuthe,  E.  H.  Bowles,  Chas.  E. 
Pearson,  W.  Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  W.  Bain, 
Chas.  Dixon,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Herbert  J. 
Cutbush,  W.  Cuthbertson,  W.  P.  Thomson, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  W.  T.  Ware, 
Arthur  turner,  Jas.  Hudson,  W.  A.  Bilney  and 
R.  Hooper  Pearson. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  very  large  collection 
of  ornamental  shrubs.  The  group  occupied  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  and  ten  large  vans 
were  required  for  the  transport  of  the  plants. 
'1  here  were  Hollies,  Aucubas,  Arbutus,  Euony- 
mus,  Olearia,  Ivies,  Pittosporums,  Viburnums, 
Magnolias,  Phillyrasas,  CratEegus,  Skimmia, 
Bamboos,  and  numerous  other  subjects  repre- 
sented in  all  the  types  and  varieties.  Amongst 
uncommon  species  may  be  mentioned  Coton- 
easter  humifusa  with  low  trailing  shoots ; 
Olearia  nummularifolia,  Berberis  insignis, 
Rhamnus  alaternus  folio-marginata.  Viburnum 
rh3^idophyllum,  and  Ilex  Pernyi.  The  same 
firm  also  showed  a  bright  exhibit  of 
greenhouse  flow^ering  plants,  having  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  their  type  of  winter- 
blooming  Begonias,  the  yellow-flowered 
Coreopsis  Grantii  and  the  pink  Crowea  latifolia 
major,  the  whole  relieved  with  Ferns  and 
Palms.     (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  showed 
pyramidal-trained  plants  of  Begonias  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  Mrs.  L.  de  Rothschild,  Turnford  Hall, 
and  a  large  flowered  variety  named  The  King. 
All  the  specimens  were  profusely  flowered  and 
showed  to  advantage  on  a  white  ground,  re- 
lieved with  AdLantum  Ferns  and  Isolepis  gra- 
cilis. Adjoining  the  Begonias  were  varieties 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  There  were  several  new 
varieties,  and  of  these  we  may  instance  Leonus 
(deep  crimson),  Venus  (white  with  "pips"  of 
perfect  form},  Uranus  (some  of  the  individual 
flowers   measured  2-J    inches   across,   the   colour 


is  rosy  cerise),  Vesta  {rose-salmon  with  a  large 
white  eye).  Mars  (crimson ;  the  petals  are  of 
great  substance)  and  Mercury  (orange-scarlet, 
very  large  in  size).  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, N.,  showed  an  assortment  of  berried  plants, 
and  a  large  number  of  well-fruited  specimens  of 
Citrus  sinensis.  The  exhibit  also  included  Per- 
nettya  (both  purple  and  white  berried),  Skimmia 
japonica,  Ardisia  crenulata  (a  very  elegant- 
berried  plant),  Daphne  indica,  and  Aucuba 
japonica.  The  same  firm  also  exhibited  a  charm- 
ing group  of  perpetual-flowering  Carnations, 
having  most  of  the  best  varieties  of  this  popular 
fiower,  either  as  cut  blooms  or  pot  plants. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  tV-  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  showed  perpetual-flowering  Carnations 
in  assortment,  several  species  of  Acacia, 
Correa  cardinalis.  Daphne  indica  rubra,  and 
other  seasonable  greenhouse  plants.  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Son,  The  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  showed  choice  and  rare  Ferns 
in  variety.  We  noticed  the  new  Nephrolepis 
Amerpohlii,  a  very  elegant  variety  of  N.  exal- 
tata,  also  N.  e.  superba  with  erect-growing 
fronds  pleasingly  crested,  Asplenium  nidus  mul- 
tilobatum,  the  fronds  being  much  divided  at 
their  upper  parts;  Adiantum  formosum, 
Lomaria  platyptera,  Asplenium  Belangerii, 
Platycerium  grande,  Pteris  argyraea,  &c.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  showed  flowering  plants  of  Montanoa 
bipinnatifida,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the 
Supplementary  Illustration  in  the  issue  for 
January  18,  1908. 

Mr.  W.  P.  HoRTON,  Cravenhurst,  Seaford, 
Sussex,  staged  an  exhibit  of  greenhouse  flower- 
ing and  foliage  plants,  including  Begonias, 
Primulas,  Salvia  splendens,  Cinerarias,  Cypri- 
pediums,  &c.,  relieved  with  Ferns  and  Palms. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  displayed  a 
few  interesting  Alpine  plants  in  flower. 

AWARDS. 

Acanthus  montanus. — This  is  an  old  species  in- 
troduced from  West  Africa  many  years  ago,  but 
it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  English  gardens. 
Messrs.  Jas.  Vetich  &  Sons  exhibited  a  plant  in 
a  Gin.  pot,  with  long,  deeply-cut  leaves  mottled 
with  yellow  and  green.  The  inflorescence  was 
about  Sin.  long,  and  the  bracteoles  veined  with 
light  purple,  causing  the  flowers  to  appear  of 
that  colour,  although  this  species  is  sometimes 
described  as  rose  coloured.  The  three-lobed  lip 
is  perfectly  white.  The  plant  needs  stove  treat- 
ment.    (First-class   Certificate.) 

Sarcococca  rusci folia. — This  is  a  new  species 
introduced  from  China,  and  described  in 
Horius  Veitchii  under  the  name  of  S.  pruni- 
formis,  but  it  has  since  been  named  by  Dr. 
Stapf,  S.  ruscifolia.  It  is  a  dwarf  evergreen 
shrub  with  foliage  like  that  of  a  Ruscus,  bright 
green  and  shiny.  Small  clusters  of  whitish,  fra- 
grant flowers  are  produced  in  the  leaf  axils,  and 
the  fruits  are  described  as  bright  blue.  The 
shrub  will  bear  cutting  almost  like  a  Privet,  and 
it  is  said  to  grow  well  in  shade.  From  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons,   Ltd.     (Award  of   Merit.) 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  de  B.  Crawsbav,  H.  Little,  W. 
Boxall,  Stuart  Low,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  F.  M. 
Ogilvie,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  C.  H.  Curtis,  H.  J. 
Chapman,  J.  Forster  Alcock,  J.  Charlesworth, 
A.  Dye,  J.  Cypher,  H.  G.  Alexander,  W.  H, 
White,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Ballantine,  A.  A. 
McBean,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  Gurney  Wilson,  and 
R.   Brooman-White. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans  and 
Bruges,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
a  very  interesting  group  containing  several  re- 
markable novelties,  the  central  figures  being  the 
new  and  fine  Odontoglossura  Magali  Sander  (see 
Awards)  ;  a  supposed  new  Odontoglossum 
named  Mooreanum,  an  elegant  species,  probably 
nearest  to  O.  Kranzlinii,  and  with  fiowers  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  O.  ramosissimum ; 
Cypripedium  Penelope  (Hitchinsice  x  Lee- 
anum),  a  very  pretty  and  distinct  Cypripedium 
of  attractive  colouring.  Varieties  of  Lselia 
anceps,  L.  autumnalis  alba,  Oncidium  Loxense, 
itc,    were   also   shown. 
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Messrs.  Ciiarlesworth  &  Co.,  Hayward's 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
a  select  group,  in  which  were  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  best  form  of  the  now  rare  Vanda  lamellata 
Boxallii,  the  white  V.  Watsonii,  an  elegant 
plant  of  Gongora  quinquenervis,  with  three  long 
spikes  of  flowers  ;  various  hybrid  Odontoglos- 
sums,  the  brightly-coloured  I  selio-Cattlej'a 
Charlesworthii  princeps,  &c. 

F.  Menteith  Ogilvie.  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth),  received  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  for  a  group  of  Cypripediums, 
Lycaste  hybrida,  L.  Ballise,  three  pure  white  L. 
Skinneii  alba  magnifica,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  effec- 
tive group  of  fine  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
crispura,  the  best  of  which  were  the  very  beauti- 
ful variety  Majesticum,  a  grand  white  flower, 
with  a  few  dark  spots  on  the  sepals  ;  and  a  new, 
heavily-blotched  variety,  flowering  for  the  first 
time.  Also  in  the  group  were  excellent  forms  of 
Lcelia  anceps,  L.  autumnalis,  with  seven  spikes, 
and  various  good  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
showed  a  select  group  of  Cypripediums,  which 
included  C.  F.  Sander,  a  remarkable  flower, 
with  some  resemblance  to  C.  nitens,  but  with  a 
distinct  green  reticulation  in  the  leaf ;  C. 
Thompsonii  ;  C.  triumphans,  C.  Minos 
Young's  variety  ;  varieties  of  C.  Euryades,  C. 
insigne,  &c.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Lieut. -Col.  HoLFORD,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  Weston- 
birt,  sent  Cypripedium  Beacon  {J.  Howes  x 
nitens  Leeanum)  and  Oncidium  Forbesii.  Wes- 
tonbirt  variety,  having  a  large  yellow  lip,  with 
some  brown  blotches  in  front.     Also  two  others. 

Francis  ^VELLESLEY,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  Cypripedium  Ernest 
Swinton  (Godfroyas  x  Beechense),  with  beau- 
tiful cream-white  leaves,  prettily  netted  with 
green,  and  flower  formed  like  C.  William  Lloyd, 
cream-white,  densely  blotched  with  claret 
colour  ;   also  a  yellow  Lslio-Cattleya. 

De  B.  CR-^wshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.  Mr.  Stables),  showed  Cymbidium  Rosefieldi- 
ense  {Tracyanum  x  grandiflorum),  a  very 
promising  hybrid,  with  Large  flowers,  in  which 
both  parents  can  easily  be  traced.  When  grown 
it  should  be  very  handsome. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  showed  a  Sophro-Laslia  be- 
tween S.  grandiflora  and  L.  Jongheana,  of  the 
form  of  the  latter,  but  smaller. 

J.  GuRNEY  Fowler,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis), 
showed  a  very  fine  and  well-grown  Odontoglos- 
sum crispura  with  very  large  flowers. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent 
Cypripedium  Thalia  splendens,  approaching  in 
size  and  colour  the  famous  C.  Thalia  Mrs. 
Francis  Wellesley  ;  C.  Crusader  ;  and  the  very 
handsome  C.  Elatior. 

H.  T.  Prrr,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Thurgood),  sent 
Cypripedium   Felicity. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy  showed  Cypripedium  Good- 
sonianum. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  staged  a  group  of 
Cypripediums,  &c.,  which  included  C.  Minos 
Young's  variety,  C.  Tracyanum,  C.  Helen  IL, 
and  varieties  of  C.  insigne. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  sent  Cypripedium  Helen  II.  var.  Arm- 
strongiae,  an  ivory-white  flolwer,  prettil}^ 
spotted,  and   C.   Minos  Young's  variety. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood, 
AVylam  (gr.  Mr.  II.  J.  Chapman)  showed  a  selec- 
tion   of    his    very    fine    hybrid    Calanthes,    &c. 

Mons.  Mertens,  Ghent,  showed  several 
juetty  hybrid  Odoutoglossums. 

K.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Streatham  (gr.  Mr. 
Black)  staged  a  selection  of  his  white-petalled 
forms  of  Cattleya  Maggie  Raphael. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  .Certificate. 
Odontoglossum  Magali  Sander  (J^olfecE  X 
AdriantB  var.  F.  K.  Sander),  from  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans.  A  grand  variety 
with  very  large  flowers,  broad  in  all  the  seg- 
ments and  especially  in  the  very  lemarkable 
lip,  the  fimbriation  of  whose  margin  gives  in- 
dications of  O.  Adrianae,  the  flower  generally 
approaching  nearer  to  O.  Rolfea3,  but  in  its 
dense  vspottiag  O.  Adrianas  again  appears. 
.Sepals  and  petals  cream  white,  slightly  mottled 
with  rose  and  with  transverse  bars  of  confluent 
blotches,  with  surrounding   smaller  blotches  of 


claret  purple.  Lip  white,  with  a  complicated 
yellow  crest,  with  purple  lines,  and  having  one 
large  reddish-purple  blotch,  in  front  of  which 
is  a  mottled  ray  of  deep  rose  colour.  Margin 
white  and  fringed. 

Calantke  A  ngela  (Burfordiensis  X  Chapmanii), 
from  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  ]. 
Chapman).  A  grand  improvement  on  the  richly- 
coloured  C.  Chapmanii  and  with  larger  dis- 
tinctly three-lobed  lip  of  an  intense  ruby  crim- 
son, the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  lighter 
tint. 

Cypripedium  Ari/inous  ( /.  Howes  x  Aeiaus), 
from  Lieut. -Col.  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE., 
C.V.O.,  Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander). 
A  very  handsome  hybrid  with  a'  fine  white 
dorsal  sepal  spotted  with  purple  On  the  lower 
half.  Petals  and  lip  pale  yellow  with  a  slight 
orange  shade,  and  obscure  green  veining. 

.\ward  OF  Merit. 

Cypripedium  Elaiior  (Leeanum  x  Baron 
Schroder),  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea.  A  very  beautiful  Cypripedium  and 
an  improvement  on  C.  Baron  Schroder  in  size 
and  form.  Ground  colour  white,  finely  blotched 
and    tingled    with    deep    violet-purple. 

Calantlii  Norman  (vcslita  gigantea  X  rubro- 
oculata)  (hybrid),  from  Norm.\n  C.  Cookson, 
Esq.  A  very  bright  hybrid  rather  lighter  in 
colour  than  C.  Angela  and  with  rather  larger 
flower.  Lip  mauve-crimson,  petals  rose-purple, 
sepals  tipped  with  white. 

Oncidium  bicallosum  Sanders^  variety,  from 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons.  Sepals  and  petals 
chestnut  brown,  lip    large  yellow. 

Botanical    Certificate. 

Dendrobitim  ciongaium. — An  elegant  little 
species  of  the  D.  cymbidioides  section  with 
slender  spray  of  white  flowers  with  yellow  lip, 
margined  with  purple. 

Epidendrum  punctifcrum. — A  rare  species  of 
the  F^.  inversum  type  with  upright  spikes  of 
green  flowers  with  white  lips  spotted  purple. 
Both  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
K.C.V.O. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

To  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman  (gr.  to  Norman  C. 
Cookson,  Esq.),  for  Cypripedium  Leeanum 
Clinkaberryanum,  with  15  flowers. 

To  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander  (gr.  to  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.),  fcr  the  rare 
Coelogyne  Mooreana  with  two  fine  spikes. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
and  Messrs.  W.  Bates,  Alex.  Dean,  H.  Parr,  A. 
K.  Allan,  Wm.  Pope,  James  Gibson,  J.  Davis, 
G.  Reynolds,  Owen  Thomas,  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  W. 
Poupart,  |os.  Cheal,  and  James  Vert. 

Messrs.  Ja.mes  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  displayed  a  very  fine  exhibit  of 
well-kept  Apples  and  Pears.  There  were  150 
varieties  of  the  former  fruit  and  16  of  Pears, 
and,  in  addition,  there  were  six  dishes  of 
French-grown  Pears  and  Apples.  The  whole 
formed  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  of  Apples  and 
Pears  ever  exhibited  in  December:  the  Commit- 
tee awarded   it   a  Gold   Medal. 

An  excellent  exhibit  of  Apples  and  Pears 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent  (Silver  Knightian  Medal)  ;  and 
another  smaller  group  of  Apples  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield.      (Silver   Banksian   Medal.) 

Lord  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  exhibited  15  magnifi- 
cent bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes. 
(Hogg  Medal.) 

AWARDS. 

First-Class  Certificate. 

Apple   Encore. — This   variety  was  granted   an 

Award   of  Merit  on   December  II,   1906,  and   is 

figured  and  described  in  the  issue  for  January  5, 

1907.     From  Col.  Arthur  Houblon. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Apple     William     Crump. — A    dessert    variety 

raised  from  Cox's  Orange  Pippin   X  Worcester 

Pearmain.     From    Mr.    W.    Crusip,    Madresfield 

Court  Gardens. 


NATIONAL    DAHLIA. 

December  15. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  above  Society  w-as  held  at  the  Hnte'  Windsor 
on  this  date,  Mr.  F^dward  Mawley,  V.M.H.,  pre- 
siding. Th- first  business  wi  th=  considf  ratiom 
of  the  scheme  of  amalgamation  agreed  upon  by 
the  members  of  the  London  Dahlia  Union  and 
by  the  committees  of  both  Societies.  This  was 
adopted  without  dissent. 

The  Secretary  next  read  the  annual  report, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  ; — ■ 

E.\TRACT  from  Annual  Report. 

The  annu.il  exhibition,  for  the  first  time,  was  held  in 
the  new  Hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
total  number  of  entries  for  the  show  in  1908  was  303, 
as  against  255  in  1507,  but  the  bad  weather  just  before 
the  Show  prevented  some  who  had  entered  from  com- 
peting. 

Some  70  new  varieties  were  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  judges,  who  awarded  certificates  to  ir  of 
them.  On  September  29  a  Joint  Committee  of  the 
National  Dahlia  Society  and  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  met  for  the  purpose  of  making  awards  to  new 
Dahlias.  Certificates  were  awarded  to  nine  varieties. 
The  total  number  of  certificates  awarded  in  1906  was 
15  :    in    1907,    15 ;    and    in   1908,    20. 

The  Sliver  Challenge  Cup,  value  rs  guineas,  in 
Class  6.  for  iS  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  was  won  out- 
right by  Messrs.  Stredwick  &  Son,  and  the  Silver 
Challenge  Cup,  value  5  guineas,  in  Class  15,  for  24 
blooms  of  show  or  fancy  Dahlias  was  won  outright 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones.  Subscriptions  are  invited  to 
replace  these,  and  should  be  sent  to  the  hon.  treasurer, 
by   whom    they   will   be   gladly   acknowledged. 

The  number  of  new  members  joining  the  Society  ia 
1908  was  28  ;  in  tgo?  there  were  28 ;  in  r9o6,  38 ;  and  in 
1905,  33  new  members.  Thirty-nine  members  have  re- 
signed during  the  past  year.  The  committee  regret 
that  their  appeal  to  obtain  new  members  has  rot  n-.et 
with   the   support  they  anticipated. 

The  trial  of  garden  Cactus  Dahlias  was  again  held 
at  Wisley.  Two  visits  were  made  by  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee, and  seven  varieties  were  highly  commended. 
The  trial  of  Dahlias  will  be  continued  m  1909,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  Cactus 
show  Dahlias  of  any  kind,  either  garden  or  exhibition, 
will  be  excluded   from   the   triak 

The  balance-sheet  showed  a  total  income  of  £163  10s. 
and  a   balance  of  £6  6s.   2d. 

The  Treasurer  stated  that,  owing  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  trade  growers  generally  in  not  tak- 
ing their  prizes,  the  Society  was  able  to  carry 
forward  a  balance  of  £19  9s.  8d.,  including  the 
reserve  fund. 

The  President  then  moved  the  formal  adoption 
of  the  report  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret 
and  pleasure — regret  that  the  attempt  made  to 
hold  a  London  show  had  not  proved  successful 
and  pleasure  at  the  fact  that  the  two  Societies 
had  to-day  agreed  to  amalgamate,  which  would 
tend  to  place  the  new  Society  on  a  firm  basis. 
A  generous  offer  had  been  made  by  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  to  hold  the  next  show  at  the 
Palace,  which  would  no  doubt  be  accepted  ;  a 
second  show  will  also  be  held  in  London. 

Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
garden  varieties  of  Dahlia,  and  he  thought  trials 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  garden 
kinds  should  be  conducted  ;  also  that  more  pub- 
lications should  be  issued.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

It  was  agreed  to  form  a  General  Committee 
of  not  more  than  40  members,  from  which  an 
Executive  Committee  of  12  members  should  be 
annually  elected  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Society.  The  number  of  vice-presidents  was  in- 
creased, and  the  names  of  Mr.  John  Green  and 
Mr.  W.   Cuthbertson  were  added. 

Mr.  Edward  Mawley  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  C. 
K.  Wilkins  was  appointed  treasurer.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Hawes  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas  were  elected  as 
joint  honorary  secretaries.  On  a  ballot  for  the 
members  of  the  E.xecutive  Committee,  the  fol- 
lowing persons  were  declared  elected  : — Messrs. 
Brousson,  Baxter,  Cadman,  Cheal,  Doncasfer, 
J.  Green,  Lockyer,  Mortimer,  Riding,  Stephens, 
Stredwick,  and  J.  T.  West.  Mr.  W.  Stephens 
was  elected  as  auditor. 


TRADE  NOTICES. 

Mr.  John  A.  Laing,  Seedsman,  Seal  Chart,  near  Seven- 
oaks,  informs  us  he  is  in  no  way  connected  with  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Sons,  of  the  Forest  Hill  Nurseries. 

Mr.  Aquatias  has  accepted  an  engagement  to  undertake  the 
development  of  a  French  Garden  at  Tiptree,  Essex,  for  Mr. 
F.  Mynott,  of  Brook  Hall. 

MESSRS.  HOWARD  &  HEMSLEY,  LTD. 
This  private  company  has  been  formed  with  a  capital 
of  £1,000,  in  £1  shares,  to  acquire  the  business  of 
nurserymen,  &c.,  carried  on  at  Little  Bylham,  Lincolnshire, 
by  T.  ftoward  and  P.  S.  W.  Hemsley,  as  Howard  S:  Hemsley, 
and  the  Lincolnshire  Toinato  Growers. 
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Apples;  C.  IK.,  British  Columbia.  Acording  to 
Hogg's  Fruit  Manual,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
was  raised  at  Colnbrook  Lawn,  near  Slough, 
Buckinghamshire,  by  a  Mr.  Cox,  who  was  for- 
merly a  brewer  at  Bermondsey,  and  who  re- 
tired to  Colnbrook  Lawn,  where  he  devoted 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to  gardening 
pursuits.  The  Apple  originated  in  1830,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  raised  from  a  pip  of  Rib- 
ston  Pippin.  The  Ribston  Pippin  did  not  be- 
come generally  known  till  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  The  original  tree  was  first  dis- 
covered growing  in  the  garden  at  Ribston 
Hall,  near  Knaresborough,  but  how,  when,  or 
by  what  means  it  came  there  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  One  account  states 
that  about  the  year  1688  some  Apple  pips  were 
brought  from  Rouen  and  sown  at  Ribston 
Hall ;  the  trees  produced  from  them  were 
planted  in  the  park,  and  one  turned  out  to  be 
the  variety  in  question.  The  original  tree 
stood  till  1810,  when  it  was  blown  down  by  a 
violent  gale  of  wind.  It  was  afterwards  sup- 
ported by  stakes  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
continued  to  produce  fruit  till  it  died  in  1835. 
The  gardener  at  Ribston  Hall,  by  whom  this 
Apple  was  raised,  was  the  father  of  Lowe, 
who,  during  the  last  century,  was  a  fruit- 
tree  nurseryman  at  Hampton  Wick.  Lord 
Suf5eld  was  raised  by  a  hand-loom  weaver 
named  Thomas  Thorpe,  of  Boardman  Lane, 
Middleton,  near  Manchester,  and  was  first  dis- 
tributed in  1836  or  1837.  It  was  called  Lord 
Sufiield  on  account  of  that  nobleman  being  at 
the  time  lord  of  the  manor  of  Middleton. 

Apple  Shoots  :  G.  H.  S.  This  is  true  ''  can- 
ker "  {Nectria  ditissima).  Get  rid  of  any 
"American  blight"  that  is  present,  as  canker 
almost  invariably  follows  that  pest.  In  one 
place  the  canker  has  followed  on  after  the 
shoot  was  attacked  by  the  Apple  scab  fungus. 
Spraying  in  the  winter  with  1  lb.  bluestone  to 
25  gallons  of  water  will  remove  much  of  the 
"  scab."  Cut  out  the  cankers  and  protect  the 
wounds  by  painting  them  over  with  Stockholm 
tar. 

Ash:  a.  L.  The  difference  in  fertility  in  the 
Ash  trees  is  due  to  some  specific  or  varietal 
characteristics.  Varieties  of  all  trees  and 
"  plants  are  liable  to  vary  in  their  capacity  for 
flowering  and  fruiting. 

Black  Currant  Buds:  /.  T.  A.  The  buds  are 
affected  with  the  Currant-bud  mite.  It  is  re- 
commended that  bushes  only  slightly  ai^ected 
should  be  dusted  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
sulphur  in  March,  April,  and  May.  Badly  in- 
fected bushes  should  be  burned. 

Chrysanthemum  Western  King  :  G.  J .  The 
pale  lemon  colour  in  3'our  sport  of  this  variety 
is  scarcely  pronounced  enough  to  be  valuable. 

Dahlia  :  D.  ^  Co.  The  Dahlia  is  attacked  by  a 
fungus  known  as  Sclerotinia.  The  dark, 
bean-like  substances  you  refer  to  are  the 
"  sclerotia,"  or  dormant  mycelium  (spawn)  of 
the  fungus.  Obtain  leaflet  No.  127  by  send- 
ing a  letter  (unstamped)  to  the  Secretary, 
Board  of  Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place, 
London,  S.W^.  This  leaflet  gives  a  full  de- 
scription (illustrated),  and  suggeits  remedies. 

Fruit  Tree  Shoots  :  T.  C.  Although  there  is 
some  ""scab"  fungus  present  (Fusicladium 
dendriticum)  on  the  twigs,  the  main  injury  is 
being  caused  by  canker  (Nectria  ditissima). 
If  any  American  blight  or  wooly  aphis  is  pre- 
sent on  the  trees,  take  steps  to  get  rid  of  it  at 
once.     See  also  the  reply  to  G.  H.   S. 

Grape  Fruit  :  H.  E.  C.  You  will  find  a  para- 
graph on  this  fruit  (Citrus  decumana)  on  page 
443.  Wo  do  not  think  its  cultivation  in  this 
country  would  be  profits-ble,  but  if  you  wish 
to  raise  plants  from  the  seeds  you  have  im- 
ported, this  may  be  possible  provided  you  have 
got  the  conveniences  of  a  hot-house. 

Horticulture  :  //.  E.  K.  If  you  intend  to  com- 
mence business  as  a  market  gardener  or  nur- 
seryman, your  best  plan  would  be  to  eeek 
employment  in  some  of  the  best  market  gar- 
dens or  nurseries.  During  the  time  you  are 
gaining  practical  experience  you  could  study 
And  attend  classes  in  chemistry,  botany  and 


physics.  The  nurserymen  would  give  you  a^ 
least  a  subsistence  wage,  and  thus  you  might 
succeed  in  leaving  your  capital  untouched 
until  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  a  business. 

Horticultural  Exhibitions  :  M.  J.  The  diffi- 
culties you  describe  are  not  uncommon  to 
those  concerned  in  the  management  of  exhi- 
bitions, whether  horticultural  or  otherwise. 
In  nearly  all  cases  committees  have  found  it 
necessary  to  have  a  rule  that  all  produce  exhi- 
bited by  competitors  shall  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  such  exhibitors  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  previous  to  the  exhibition. 
Having  read  your  letter  carefully,  we  think 
your  best  course  would  be  to  delete  the  word 
"such",  as  proposed,  and  adopt  the  addi- 
tional rule  marked  "  A,"  which  will  certainly 
give  the  committee  all  the  power  they  require. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants. — We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fi  uits  at  one  lime  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  iss\te  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  cons^iU  the  folloiving  numbers. 
Fruits  :  H.  Anxious.  Cheshunt  Pippin. — 
G.  B.,  St.  Donats.  1.  Reinette  de  Canada  ;  2, 
Dumelow's  Seedling  (syn.)  Wellington  ;  3,  Lord 
Derby;  4,  Cox's  Pomona;  5,  Beauty  of  Kent 
(a  very  fine  fruii)  ;  6,  Golden  Reinette  — 
Devonian.  1,  Grange's  Pearmain  ;  2,  Sturmer 
Pippin  ;  3,  Hanwell  Souring  ;  4,  Potts's  Seedling. 
—  D.  P.  1,  Lemon  Pippin;  2,  Queen  Caroline. 
—/.  C.  \V.  &■  Sons.  1,  Harvey's  Wiltshire 
Defiance;  2,  Pile's  Russet;  3,  Reinette  Van 
Mons. 

Plants:  M.  E.  A  variety  of  the  Common 
Capsicum,  Capsicum  annuum.  —  F.  E.  G. 
Helxine  Soleirohi. — IV.  J.  F.  1,  Epidendrum 
ciliare  ;  2,  Selaginella  caulescens  ;  3,  Cypriped- 
ium  barbatum ;  4,  Carex  japonica  vane^ata; 
5.  Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatura  ;  6,  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

Nuts  :  Ignorajnus.  The  seedling  Filberts  will 
bear  fruits  without  any  special  treatment  pro- 
vided you  thin  out  the  growths,  keeping  the 
middle  of  the  bushes  from  developing  into  a 
thicket.  These  Nuts  are  usually  propagated 
by  suckers,  and  these  always  fruit  earlier  than 
seedling  plants.  The  seedlings  may  differ  in 
various  qualities  from  their  parents  and  from 
each  other,  but  suckers  may  be  depended  upon 
to  reproduce  the  same  variety  as  the  bushes 
from  which  they  are  obtained. 

Persimmon  Culture  :  2\  H.  The  Persimmon 
(Diospyros  virginiana)  is  hardy  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  found  growing  wild  in  the  United 
States  as  far  north  as  ^°  lat.  Trees  some- 
times reach  a  height  of  80  feet.  The  Persim- 
mon is  readily  propagated  from  seeds,  but  the 
plants  should  be  budded  or  grafted  when  two 
or  three  years  old.  The  Japanese  PerMmmon 
(D.  Kaki)  should  be  accommodated  in  a  green- 
house, where  it  will  fruit  when  about  three 
years  from  the  graft.  In  Kew  Gardens  the 
plant  fruits  in  the  succulent  house,  where  it  is 
— or  was — planted  out  in  one  of  the  central 
beds.  See  also  reply  to  Essex:  on  p.  402  in 
the  issue  for  December  5. 

Rhododendrons  :  H.  R.  G.  For  a  succession  of 
Rhododendrons  you  cannot  do  better  than 
plant  nobleanum,  crimson,  which  flowers  in 
February  as  a  rule,  though  sometimes  it  is 
earlier,  and  is  followed  by  Waterer's  caucasi- 
cum  (pink),  altaclerense  (red),  Ascot  Brilliant 
(scarlet),  Jacksonii  (rose-pink),  Smithii  album 
(white)j  Blanche  superbe  (white).  Grand  Arab 
(crimson),  Fortunei  (white,  sweet-scented), 
Broughtonii  (red),  Blandyanum  (red),  Cynthia 
frosei.  George  Hardy  (white),  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stir- 
ling (blush),  and  Pink  Pearl  (pink).  These 
flower  in  succession  in  the  order  given,  and 
carry  the  period  of  blooming  to  the  end  of 
May,   when   the   bulk    of   the   Rhododendrons 


come  into  flower.  Late  sorts  that  bloom 
from  about  the  middle  of  June  are  Alarm 
(white,  with  scarlet  edge),  B.  W.  Elliott 
(pink),  Countess  of  Claacarty  (red),  multi- 
maculatum  (white),  Warrior  (crimson),  Mrs. 
J.  Kelk  (fine  red),  Sunshine  (red),  pictum- 
(white),  Maggie  Heywood  (blush-white),  and 
Beauty  of  Bagshot  (pink).  These  carry  the 
period  of  flow'.'ring  to  about  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  July.  The  best  plants  to  mix 
with  Rhododendrons  to  stand  well  above  them 
are  some  of  the  Liliums,  more  especially  L. 
auratum  and  others  that  delight  in  a  peaty 
soil.  Some  of  the  tall-growing  Japanese 
Maples  can  also  be  used,  the  autumn  tints  of 
some  of  them  contrasting  well  with  the  dark 
green  of  the  Rhododendrons. 

Salsify:  Woodsiown.  What  you  send  appears- 
to  be  Salsify  ;  there  are  varieties  of  this  vege- 
table, which  may  be  the  cause  of  the  con- 
fusion. 

Seakale  :  G.  /.,  Loughton.  There  is  no  Rhizoc- 
tonia  present  on  the  plants.  It  is  possible 
that  the  decay  is  being  caused  by  the  recently- 
described  bacterial  disease  of  the  Seakale. 
Remove  affected  plants  and  bum  them  ;  dust 
the  remaining  plants  over  with  flowers  of  sul- 
phur. 

Soil  :  /.  H.  We  cannot  determine  what  affected 
the  vines  merely  by  examining  a  sample  of  the 
soil.     We  require  specimens  of  the  vine  itself. 

Tulip  :  F.  A.  The  bulb  has  commenced  to  de- 
cay from  some  reason  or  another,  and  the 
check  that  caused  this  has  also  prevented  the 
flower  from  developing  so  well  as  it  ought  to 
have  done. 

Tulips  and  Daffodils  :  G.  B.  We  are  unable 
to  say  w^hat  is  the  highest  price  recently  ob- 
tained for  a  new  variety  of  Tulip  or  Daffodil, 
but  propagation  of  both  bulbs  being  somewhat 
slow,  novelties  of  extra  merit  always  remain 
expensive  for  some  considerable  time  after  in- 
troduction to  commerce.  If  you  get  the  nur- 
serymen's catalogues  you  may  lee  the  prices 
asked  for  the  principal  novelties. 

Vallota  purpurea  :  A^.  S.  The  Scarborough 
Lily  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  bulbs  for  cul- 
ture in  the  greenhouse.  One  has  only  to 
visit  a  cottagers'  show  in  August,  or  see  the 
plants  flowering  in  a  cottage  window,  to  see 
how  easily  the  plants  may  be  grown.  Yet 
many  gardeners  find  it  difficult  to  flower  the 
bulbs  sucsessfuUy.  The  bulbs  dislike  too  fre- 
quent repotting,  yet  they  need  attention  all 
through  the  year,  rather  than  merely  at  the 
time  they  are  expected  to  flower.  As  with 
Nerines,  so  with  Vallotas ;  the  more  root- 
bound  the  plants  are  the  better  they  seem  to 
bloom.  The  most  suitable  soil  for  them  is  a 
mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  a  little  leaf-mould, 
dried  cow  manure,  and  sand.  \\  hen  repotting 
is  actually  necessary,  it  may  be  done  in  June 
and  July,  or  immediately  after  flowering.  In 
other  seasons  the  loose  surface  soil  should  b4 
removed,  and  a  top  dressing  applied  of  the 
Scime  compost  as  we  have  reconmiended  for 
potting,  adding  a  large  proportion  of  cow 
manure.  The  bulbs  must  not  be  dried  off  in 
winter,  although  the  soil  should  not  be  kept 
so  moist  as  when  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing freely.  Frequent  applications  of  liquid 
manure  will  be  beneficial  to  pot-bound  plants 
during  their  period  of  active  growth.  At  all 
times  the  plants  should  occupy  a  light  posi- 
tion on  a  shelf  near  the  roof  glass  in  a  cool 
house,  and  they  must  never  be  shaded.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  species,  differing 
chiefly  in  the  size  and  shade  of  colour  of  the 
blooms.  The  most  distinct  are  major  (large, 
reddish-scarlet  flower),  magnifica  (a  robust 
grower,  having  large  flower,  with  a  white 
throat),  and  a  rather  small-flowered  form 
named  minor.  Considerable  variation  in  the 
colour  of  the  blcnims  has  been  obtained  by 
crossing  the  Vallota  with  Cyrtanthus  san- 
guineus, the  offspring  being  known  as  V. 
h3'brida.  A  form  with  brick-red  flowers,  and 
another  with  vermilion-coloured  blooms,  are 
most  distinct. 


Communications  Receivfd— H.  M.  V.— Holt-I.  FoRera 
—P.  A.— T.  S.-W.  H.  Y.— J.  M.-G.  W.-J.  D.  G.-J.  R.  J. 

—  H.  P.  M.-G.  W.— C.  L.-Expectans— A.  G.  B.-H.  S.  T. 

—  Prof.  S.— J.  A.  W.— W,  H.  W.— J.  D.  G.— W.   W.— E.   H. 
— E.   B.-W.  H.— C.   H.  C.— A.  E.  P.-C.H.-E.  B.— F.  A. 

—  R.  P.  B.-W.  A.  B.— A.  D.— R.  A.-F.  M.— F.  C.  R.  (nevt 
week)— T.  L.— A.  J.  H. -S.  A.  {many  thanks)-G.  H.  H.  W, 
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